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A   DRAWN   GAME. 

BY  BASIL. 


caApiER    xxxn.     in  which  TnB  dis- 

IKTBRBSTEDNES8    OF    DICK'S    LOVE     18 
DEMOSSTRATED. 

It  wu  not  nntO  the  doctor  came  that 
ICn.  Tuck  could  be  penntded  that  her 
hnabuid  was  dead.  Then  she  retired  to 
lie  down  for  a  few  hoars,  and,  in  these 
first  sleeplen  honn,  her  kind  heart  iraa 
mnch  tronbled  by  the  thooKht  that  she 
bad  poaaiblf  battened  Mr.  Tuck*!  death 
by  wortying  him  to  make  bit  wiU.  Not 
until  Ida  stood  by  her  bed  in  the  morning 
did.  the  other  trouble  come  to  the  top  in 
her  mind — that  the  will  had  not  been 
ngned  after  all. 

"  I  didn't  hear  abont  it  till  now,  Mn. 
Tack,"  aaid  Ida,  kiwing  her  twice  with 
nnoBoal  demonatrativeneai. 

"  No,  dear ;  I  told  them  not  to  diitorb 
you." 

"  I  wasn't  asleep.  I  wiab  you  had  sent 
for  me  if  I  oot^  have  been  of  nae." 

And  indeed  the  girl  had  spent  as  sleep- 
less  and  as  wrstched  a  night  as  Mm 
Tack. 

"  Ton  conld  hare  been  of  no  ose,  dear ; 
it  was  BO  Biulden."  Then,  after  a  pause, 
she  took  Ida's  band  in  hers,  and  pressing 
it  eaiessingly,  said :  "  Ida  dear,  there  is  no 
will." 

"  Tou  are  left  nothing  1 " 

"It  Oh,  lamleftasweiloEfasIahouId 
have  been  by  will  It  is  you  who  are  left 
notbiug,  dear." 

"  Dear  Mra  Tuck,  I  don't  care  at  all ;  I 

bad  a  great  deal  rather "    Then,  re- 

meBibaring  that  it  was  not  gracious 
now  to  hint  at  the  relief  she  felt  at  the 
prospect  of  a  release  from  her  engagement, 


she  polled  herself  up  to  say  oameetly : 
"  I  do  hope  this  doesn't  add  to  your  dis- 
tress, Mrs.  Tack." 

"  I  had  set  my  heart  on  it,  dear ;  but  it 
has  gone  with  tiie  rest  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed always  in  all  I've  set  my  heart 
on — except  the  best  of  all,"  she  checked 
herself  to  say,  making  her  meaning  un- 
mistakable by  another  pressure  of  Ida's 
hand  and  a  look  of  love  into  her  face. 
"My  dear  child,  how  ill  you  look  1 "  she 
then  excised,  seeing  the  girl's  face  fairly 
for  the  first  time. 

"  I've  a  headache ;  that's  all,  thank  you." 

"  Ah,  it's  not  the  head,  dear,  I'm  afraid," 
she  said,  signiScantly  but  aympatbetically. 

Archie  now  was  so  hopelessly  out  of 
court,  that  Mrs.  Tuck  could  afford  to  allude 
to  Ida's  disappointment  in  him  without 
bitterness — wiui  pity  even.  Besides,  she 
bad  doubts,  and  more  than  doubts,  of 
Dick's  fulfilment  of  his  engagement  A 
man  so  embarrassed  and  bankrupt  could 
not,  even  if  be  would,  marry  a  penniless 
KtrL  Mrs.  Tuck,  therefore,  so  far  from 
being  disposed  to  reproach  liim  for  break- 
ing off  his  engagement,  dreaded  his  re- 
proaches for  her  mismanagement  of  the 
whole  affair.  Indeed,  she  felt  so  certain 
and — la  her  present  nervous  state — so 
fearful  of  such  reproaches,  that  she  avoided 
the  subject  with  him  as  long  as  she  could. 
She  feared  lest  a  discussion  of  it  might 
lead  to  a  breach  with  her  adored  nephew, 
at  a  moment  when  she  would  feel  estrange- 
ment from  him  most  poignantly. 

Dick,  on  his  side,  with  a  becoming 
and  unexpected  delicacy,  avoided  it  also. 
Indeed,  he  showed  a  most  unlooked-for 
consideration  for  his  aunt  in  her  trouble. 
He  took  upon  himself,  not  only  tlie  arrange- 
ment of  the  funeral,  but  also  the  settle- 
ment of  a  much  more  troublesome  matter 
— a  summons  for  assault  and  battery  served 
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upon  Mrs.  Tack  by  Mrs.  Bompas  on  the 
very  day  after  the  death  which  that  good 
)ady  bad  haeteoed. 

The  fact  was,  Dick  was  a]&d  of  any 
excuse  for  escape  from  the  chiUing  shadow 
of  death,  and  he  therefore  found  it  neoes- 
sary  for  the  arrangement  of  these  tiro 
,  affairs,  not  merely  to  go  to  Byecote,  but  to 
remain  there  tOl  the  morning  of  the 
funeral.  In  thie  interval,  it  most  also  be 
said  for  him,  that  he  attended  moat  eeda- 
lously  to  the  setUement  of  the  saib 
threatened  by  Mrs.  Bompas.  He  vent  him- 
self personally  and  daily  to  her  lodgings, 
and  in  her  invariable  absence  condoled 
with  the  wistfol,  trustftil,  tristfal  Anas- 
tasia  on  the  hapless  fate  which  had  given 
her  snch  a  mother  and  snch  a  lover. 

As  for  his  arrangement  of  the  fiineral, 
it  didn't  need  so  much  time  and  tronble. 
Dick  simply  went  to  the  leading  nnder- 
taker  in  the  town,  and  gave  him  a  eardeas 
and  EUmptaona  order  "  to  do  the  thing 
pr^ierly." 

The  result  vae  embarrassing.  The 
man  made  bis  whole  establishment  weep 
more  profusely  than  it  had  ever  done 
before.  He  pressed  into  the  service  not 
only  all  the  horses  which  sorrow  had  marked 
from  their  birth  by  their  colour  for  her 
own,  but  others  also  of  indecorous  colours, 
which  had  not  been  taught  even  to  prance 
in  the  exulting  way  thought  appropriate  to 
faneralfl.  This,  however,  hardly  mattered. 
These  coursers  were  draped  ao  deeply  in 
black,  that  no  mourner  could  be  pained 
by  their  colour,  or  even  by  their  pace, 
which  was  considerately  veiled  from  Him, 
and  might  have  been — for  all  he  could  see 
of  their  legs — exultant  enough  for  the 
profonndest  grief.  But  what  did  matter, 
was  the  disproportion  between  the  nnmbor 
of  the  mourners  and  of  the  mouroing- 
coacbea  There  wasn't  half  a  mourner 
to  each  coach. 

Fortnnately,  five  of  Dick's  creditors, 
having  seen  the  notice  of  Mr.  Tack's  death 
in  the  papers,  had  gwooped  vnlturoasly 
down  upon  The  Keep,  and  had  lain  in 
wait  then  at  Kingsford,  for  Dick's  return 
from  Ryecote.  These,  Dick,  after  his 
manner,  received  as  friends  come  to  con- 
dole with  him,  and  then  proceeded,  as  a 
matter  of  coarse,  and  withoat  the  moving 
of  a  muscle  in  his  face,  to  array  them 
solemnly  witli  lus  own  hands  in  aearvee, 
gloves,  and  hatbands. 

"  It  w»s  kind  of  you  to  come  unasked, 
but  I  have  aeked  no  one,"  he  whispered  to 
each  in  turn,  with  tears  in  his  voice. 


The  men,  mnch  impressed  and  relieved 
to  find  Dick  acting  as  master  of  the  bouse', 
were  flattered  by  this  distinction,  reassured 
about  the  settlement  of  thdr  claims,  and 
not  anmindfnl  that  the  scarves,  etc.,  were 
portable  property,  and  that  an  invitation 
to  lunch  must  foUow. 

Indeed,  Dick  acted  the  master  so  well, 
that  the  fulsome  and  officious  little  under- 
taker took  him  for  the  nephew  about  whom 
the  Kyecote  p^ers  wwe  inaking  such  a  stir. 

"You're  the  image  of  your  poor  uncle, 
my  dear  sir,  and  a  finer  corpse  I've  never 
seen — of  the  kind,  of  the  kind,"  feeling  the 
description  too-  eatrageoos.  without  this 
specific  limitation. 

Dick's  discust  at  being  likened  to  a 
corpse,  and  tnat  Uie  corpse  of  Mr.  Tuck, 
may  be  conceived.  It  made  him  very 
peremptory  with  the  obsequious  Mr, 
Powse,  and  so  confirmed  the  convicdon  of 
the  creditors  that  he  was  master  of  the 
house  as  well  as  of  the  ceremontea 

"  Be  good  enough  to  see  these  gentlemen 
into  the  carriages,  Mr.  Powse,  he  said 
sharply;  "one  in  each  coach." 

For  there  was  a  coach  for  each,  and  it 
was  at  once  more  judicions  and  more  over- 
powering to  keep  them  apart  in  solitary 
8tat&  Thus  one  after  the  other .  of  the 
confounded  creditors  was  led  forth  in 
solemn  state  and  shut  by  himself  into  an 
immense  mourning-coach.  Ope  walked  as 
in  a  dream,  looking  from  his  pepper-and- 
salt  trousers  to  his  sable  scarf,  and  back 
again,  as  though  trying  to  decide  which 
was  tbe  reality.  Another  charged  his  face 
with  an  expression  of  hopeless  desolation, 
as  the  most  fitting  acknowledgment  of  the 
honour  done  him;  while  a  third  was  in 
such  irrepressible  glee  at  the  prospect  of 
being  paid  prompUy,  and  in  full,  that  he 
was  facetious  wiui  a  red-nosed  mate,  ask- 
ing him,  with  a  wink,  if  the  Uqmd  business 
wasn't  more  in  his  line  thiui  the  mate 
business. 

Who  are  those  gentlemen  I "  asked 
Sir  Arthur  —  who  had  returned  —  as  he 
seated  himself  with  Dick  in  the  chief 
mourner's  carriage. 

"  How  should  I  know  1 "  growled  Dick 
petulantly,  not  yet  recovered  from  his  iiri- 
tation  at  having  been  likened  to  Mr.  Tnck's 
corpse. 

"  You  seemed  to  know  them,  I  thought," 
for  Dick  certainly  had  been  efiWve  in  his 
reception  of  them. 

"I  owe  tham  money,  if  you  mean  that; 
but  I  suppose  I'm  not  expected  to  know 
the  name  of  everyone  I  owe  sixpence  to." 
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"  Ddiifl !  By  Jov8 ! "  exclaimed  Sir 
Arthur  in  amazement  and  admiratioiL 

"  I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do  either 
with  them,  or  with  ail  the  coaches  that 
swindling  ondertaker  aent,"  eaid  Dick,  re- 
stored to  good-hnmooi  by  Sir  Arthur's 
admintion. 

Sir  Arthur  rubbed  his  hands  togetlier 
delightedly. 

"  A  mourning-coach  is  the  best  place  for 
BOfih  oairion  crows — eh } "  forgetting  he 
rai  himself  (if  the  breed. 

"  Next  \mt  to  a  hearse,"  replied  Dick, 
not  foigetting  it 

"Trut  a  ho<Aed  nose  for  smelling 
carrion  a  hundred  miles  oC  I  hope  yon 
told  'eu  to  keep  their  shoes  on  and  their 
hats  off  in  chimih,"  cried  Sir  Arthnr  with 
dnmsy  raillny,  proudly  conscions  of  the 
distinction  of  race  between  himself  and  the 
other  harpies.  But  hie  wit  was  lost  Tipon 
Dick,  who  was  plunged  in  thought — not  of 
bis  creditcas,  with  whom  he  hoped  to  deal 
without  difficulty,  but  of  Ida. 

On  their  return  from  the  funeral  Dick 
ask^  bis  flattered  guests  to  walk  round 
the  grounds  with  him  till  lonch-time. 
During  tike  walk  he  repeatedly  consulted 
Sir  Arthur  upon  the  improvementB  he 
meditated  making,  not  in  tJie  grounds  and 
gardens  only,  but  in  the  house  iteelf.  He 
spoke  of  "throwing  out  a  wing,"  as  though 
it  could  be  done  with  a  birdlike  celerity 
and  ease,  and  of  "  bringing  a  fronti^e  a 
fiwt  or  two  farther  forward,  as  if  the  im- 
prorement  could  be  effected  by  a  push.' 
Upon  tite  stables  he  was  especiMly  severe. 
They  were  hardly  fit  to  house  an  Irish 
tenant,  not  to  say  a  bone.  He  hoped, 
howerer,  when  next  the  gentlemen  did 
^'—i  the  honour  to  visit  him,  to  have  no 
se  for  the  shame  he  felt  now  in  showing 
them  the  out-buildings. 

When  they  came  to  the  pigsties  Dick 
took  polite  pains  to  explain  to  his  Jewish 
friends  ^e  plan  of  a  row  of  model  pig- 
sties be  had  seen  when  on  a  visit  with  the 
Eul  of  Horbury,  and  recommended  them 
bj  all  means  to  do,  what  he  meant  at 
once  to  do — to  re-constiuot  their  pigsties 
upon  ttue  admirable  model 

Having  pressed  upon  them  dus  piece  of 
g(Mm  advice  with  extraordinary  eamest- 
nefls,  Dick  led  the  way  back  to  the  house, 
where  he  entertained  diem  with  a  sump- 
os  Inndieon,  and,  when  it  was  over,  took 
leave  of  them  apolc^tically. 

"  There  were  ni^ent  fanuly  affairs  to  be 
attended  to,  as  they  would  well  under- 
atand.     Bat  Sir  Arutnr  Denzil  would  be 


kind  enough  to  take  his  place,  and  show 
them  into  the  billiard-room  if  they  cared 
to  smoke." 

Then  Sir  Arthur  took  tbem  in  band, 
speaking  to  them  upon  the  only  subject 
they  had  in  common — their  host  He  knew 
no  man  who  better  deserved  his  good 
fortune. 

His  good  fortune }  What  was  bis  good 
fortose )  naturally  and  eagerly  asked  the 
creditors  with  one  voice. 

Sir  Arthur  was  surprised  that  they 
hadn't  heard  of  his  engagement  to  Miss 
Loard,  who  came  in  for  the  property—four 
thousand  ponnds  a  year  at  least  The 
marriage  must,  of  coarse,  be  postponed, 
but  not,  he  thought,  for  many  months. 

Tbnsthednns  departed  rejoicing.  "There 
was  flesh  tm  their  debtor's  bones  yet"  ' 
With  liis  extravi^ant  notions  of  improve- 
mentii,  etc.,  he  would  need  their  help  in 
ninning  throngh  foor  thousand  pounds  a 
year  at  the  pace  be  contemplated. 

Dick  having  thus  got  lus  duns  off  his 
hands,  joined  Mrs.  Tuck,  and  candidly  ex- 
plained to  her  their  attendance  bS  mourners. 
Foor  Mrs.  Tuck  was  too  deeply  distressed 
and  annerved  to  smile,  for  now  the  dreaded 
moment  of  Dick's  reproaches  was  upon 
her. 

"I  did  what  I  oould,  Dick,"  she  said 
deprecatingly.  "  Bot  noUung  would  induce 
him  to  make  a  will  till  that  woman  horrified 
him  into  it — ^too  late." 

"  Of  course  you  did  what  you  could,  my 
dear  aunt,"  he  answered  cheerily.  "  It 
can't  be  helped ;  and  it  couldn't  have  been 
helped  either." 

Great  were  his  aunt's  relief  and  surprise 
at  being  thus  cheerfnily  exonerated ;  and 
great,  too,  was  her  admiratitHi  of  Dick's 
magnanimity. 

"  I've  been  more  onhi^y  about  it  than 
I  can  say,  Dick ;  and  it's  the  greatest  com- 
fort to  ue  to  know  timt  you  don't  think 
me  to  blame." 

"  How  could  I,  auntt  I  cannot  thank 
yon  eno^h  for  doing  all  you  did." 

"  Ah,  Dick,  I'm  afinid  I've  only  deepened 
your  difficulties.     But  if,  out  of  my  small 

means,   I  con  help  you  at  all "  she 

began  impulsively,  eager  to  make  an 
adequate  response  to  his  generosity. 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  aunt ;  you've  little 
enough  left  for  yonrself.  I  must  get  white- 
washed and  start  airesh,  that's  all  Do 
yon  think  Ida  will  mind  I "  anxiously. 

"  Will  mind  being  left  nothing,  do  you 

"  Oh  no ;  tha's  not  the  kind  of  girl  to 
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care  mnch  abont  that.     Will  she  mtnd  my 
being  made  a  bankrapt,  I  mean  1 " 

"She'll  be  very  sony,  of  course. " 

"  It  won't  ^ect  OUT  engagemsnt ! " 
beiitatingljr,  yet  eagerly. 

"  Your  engagement ! "  cried  bia  aunt, 
more  and  more  amazed.  "  But  what  have 
yon  toli?e  ont" 

"  I  can  get  an  adjntantoy,  or  soma  ap- 
pointment of  that  kind,  throngb  Lord  Dew- 
birBt,  He  hae  more  than  once  BOggeated 
oomething  of  the  sort  to  ma" 

"  I'm  ^raid,  Dick " 

"  Anst,  don't  ask  me  to  give  up  Ida — I 
cannot  do  it  I  can  resign  myself  to  the 
loss  of  ererythingelse,  but  not  of  her." 

This,  Dick  I  What  a  depth  of  devotion 
lay  misnspeoted  beneath  this  cynical 
siuface  I 

"My  dear  Dick,  you  anrprise  me, 
never  thought  you  cared   so   much    for 
her." 

"I  didn't  know  myself  how  much  I 
cared  for  her  till  I  feared  to  lose  her. 
Have  I  lost  ber,  aunt } " 

"Why,  you  don't  suppose,  Dick,  that 
she'll  give  you  up  beoaoae  she  finds  that 
you  loved  her  for  herself  alone  % " 

"  I  don't  suppose  she  thinks  about 
money  one  way  or  the  other.  It  isn't 
that  ^e  wouldn't  shrink  from  poverty, 
I  know ;  but  she  would  from  disgrace ; 
and  she  might  think  bankruptcy,  even  in 
my  circumstances,  a  di^race.' 

"  Fooh  I  she  knows  no  mors  about  such 
things  than  a  baby.  If  she  believes  in 
yon,  she'll  believe  nothing  to  your  discredit; 
yon  may  be  smv  of  that" 

"  If  I  was  sure  she  believed  in  me  1 " 

"  She'll  not  believe  the  less  in  you  when 
she  knows  that  it  was  only  the  fear  of 
losing^  her  made  yon  care  about  the  loss  of 
ber  fortune." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two, 
broken  then  by  Dick : 

"I  wish,  aunt,  you  would  put  me  oat  of 
pun  about  this.  I  can't  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject so  soon  after  Mr.  Tuck'e  death,  «sd 
yet  I  can't  bear  the  flUBpens&" 

Mrs.  Tuck  could  hardly  believe  her  ears, 
so  strange  andatrong  sounded  such  language 
from  the  usually  impassive  Dick.  It  was 
plfun  that  his  was  one  of  those  natures 
whose  stUlnesB  was  due  to  their  deptha 
Only  at  rare  moments  and  through  a 
great  agitation  were  those  depths  dis- 
closed. 

So  thonght  Mrs.  Tuck  as  she  gazed, 
amazed  and  admiring,  at  her  nephew. 

"  My  dear  Dick,  you  might  be  aakisg 


me  to  announce  to  her  tbat  the  cbaiige  in 
her  <^umstanceB  compelled  you  to  break 
off  the  engagement ! " 

Indeed,  this  was  the  mission  on  which 
hia  aunt  fully  expected  to  be  sent  only 
a  few  minotes  ago. 

"It  would  be  the  more  welcome  an- 
nouncement to  her,  perhaps,"  despon- 
dently. 

"  Why,  what  has  come  over  you,  Dick  1" 
cried  his  aunt,  in  spite  of  herself.  "  You 
used  not  to  be  so  diffident," 

"Well,  aunt,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  I 
■aspect  tjiat  this  cousin  has  displaced  me 
— or  rather,  perhaps,  that  I  have  never 
displaced  hun — in  her  affecUons.  He  is 
not  the  less  formidable  now  as  the  heir." 

"He  is  a  great  deal  less  formidable  as 
the  heir.  How'  you  could  know  Ida  so 
long,  and  love  her  ao  well,  and  yet  so 
utterly  misunderstand  her,  I  can't  conceiva 
Even  suppose  this  cousin  of  hers  hadn't 
made  himself  ioiiunouB,  do  you  think  such 
a  girl  as  Ida  more  likely  to  prefer  him  to 
you  now  beoauae  he  is  rich  and  you-  fre 
poorl" 

"  I  think  riches  will  make  a  difference, 
not  in  her,  but  in  him,  aunt  They  will 
give  him  tbe  courage  to  prtqiose ;  and  if 
she  prefers  him,  she  will  accept  him,  in 
spite  of  bis  richea" 

"Prefer  him,  after  this  abominable 
scandal  1  Prefer  a  man  who  comes  for- 
ward to  say,  '  Now  that  I'm  rich  you'll  be 
glad  to  have  me,'  to  a  man  who  says  to 
ber,  '  When  you  were  rich  I  hardly  dared 
show  my  love,  because  it  might  be  thought 
interested ;  bat  now  that  you  are  poor,  I 
need  no  longer  repress  or  disguise  the 
depth  of  my  devotion  to  you  through  fear 
of  miBconstonctiou.'" 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Tuck  was  ex- 
plaining to  herself,  and  rehearsing,  the 
expbuiation  she  meant  to  make  to  Ida  of 
the  contrast  between  Dick's  former  apathy 
and  present  fervour. 

"I  couldn't  help  feeling  a  little  like  a 
fortune-hunter,"  said  Dick,  taking  the  cue, 
"  with  all  those  confounded  duns  at  my 
heels  and  at  my  throat  However,  I  hope 
to  have  done  with  them  soon,  once-for  all, 
if  Ida  doesn't  mind  my  beins  bankrupt" 

"  I  suppose  yon  couldn't  plead  privilege, 

an  Irishman,  and  bare  yonr  debts  paid 
It  of  the  Funds!"  said  Mrs.  Tuck 
bitterly,  being  an  Irish  Tory, 

"It  applies  only  to  tenants,"  grumbled 
Dick.  "If  a  fellow's  only  two  years  in 
arrears  with  his  landlord,  he  geta  relief 
and  release ;  but  a  man  may  be  ten  years 
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in  urekr  with  his  Uilor"  (Oiek's  own 
ease),  "uid  no  one  seetna  to  think  it  a 
hudship." 

"Kzcept  the  tailor,  perhaps "   Uoghed 
Mrs,  Tai^ 
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Akik  to  the  hieadJen  interest  with 
which  children  are  wont  to  gather  round 
some  aged  £rieud  who  can  tell  them  end- 
less stories  of  all  that  befell  in  those  far 
distant  da^s  when  father  and  mother  were 
yoong,  is  the  fasdnation  with  which  we, 
chUdreo  of  older  yean,  seek  to  gather 
together  traces  which  may  help  as  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  sorrouncungs  and  mottvee 
which  infloenced  oar  own  anf^eton  in  far 
remote  agea. 

iSaxif  snph  points  of  interest  closter 
aroood  our  British  wells— those  nnfailiog 
springs  of  living  waters  which,  &om  earliest 
agea  to  the  present  day,  have  yielded  pure, 
refreshing  draughts  to  suocessiTe  gene- 
rations, and  so  have  naturally  become 
centres  for  many  costoms  born  of  piety  or 
superstition.  From  the  southemmMt 
shores  of  Cornwall  to  the  remotest  of  our 
western  Isles,  we  find  such  wells  still  re- 
taininga  certain  hold  on  the  rererence  of  the 
people.  Even  lone  St.  Hilda  owns  thnie 
BSenkl  wells,  all  of  which  were — certainly 
till  very  recent  years — honoured  wiui 
TotivB  offerings  of  rags,  shells,  and  pebbles ; 
and  one  of  these  was  repnted  to  cure 


Almost  each  of  these  Hebridean  isles  has 
its  holy  well,  dedicated  to  some  very  local 
saint,  Buj^Hised  to  be  Cbriiitian,  but  more 
often  suggesting  plainly  that  the  Christian 
name  is  oat  an  aoi^tation  of  some  earlier 
p^an  dedicatioa  Sach  are  the  Tsrions 
wells  and  streams  bearing  such  names  as 
Tabir-na-Annut,  or  the  Well  of  Neith,  on 
the  little  isle  of  Calligray — Neith  or 
Atmait  being  ramply  the  name  of  the 
Celtic  goddess  of  waters.  Tiau,  too,  the 
various  wells  dedicated  to  St  Mabraba,  or 
Moiuie,  whose  wordiip  was  accompanied 
by  ezwedingly  pagan  sacrificaa  of  bulls, 
with  oUations  oi  milk,  assuredly  suggest 
pre-Christian  days,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  same  Mourie — "saint  or  demos,"  as  ^e 
is  called  in  the  quaint  ordinances  of  the 
presbytery  in  the  serenteenth  centnir — 
gave  his  name  to  Tober  Moiy,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  though,  according 
to  modem  intwpretation,  it  signifies  the 
Well  of  Mary,   and   is   accounted   most 


Chr^tian,  Yet  there  is  little  donbt  that 
the  early  Christian  teachers  wisely  appro- 
priated a  much  earlier  popular  veneration 
when  they  here  built  a  chapel  to  the 
Blessed  virgin,  and  oonsecratad  the  well 
in  her  honour.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  well  is  still  treated  with  especial 
honour,  bat  I  think  it  probable  that  were 
we  to  visit  it  before  dawn  on  the  1st  of 
May — probably  reckoned  old  style — we 
might  see  a  good  many  folk,  young  and 
old,  making  t£eir  way  to  drink  its  waters 
on  this,  the  old  spring  festival  of  their 


Such  is  certainly  the  case  at  many  of 
the  old  holy  wells  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as,  for  instance,  St.  Mary's  Well 
at  Culloden,  near  Inverness  j  St.  Mary's 
Well  at  Orton,  on  Spey-side ;  St  Mungo's 
WeU,  in  Himtiey ;  St  Cecilia's  Well,  near 
Netherdale,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  St  Fergon's 
Web,  near  Inveriochy  ;  the  Wallack  Weil, 
and  the  Corsmall  WeU  at  Glass,  in  Banfi'- 
ahire ;  St  Golman's  Well,  in  the  parish  0/ 
Kilteam  in  Boes-Bhire;  and  a  host  of  others, 
at  all  of  which  sturdy  Scotch  peasants — 
strong  in  their  hatred  of  wtiatever  they 
suppose  to  savour  of  Romish  superstition — 
keep  up  the  old  original  May  morning 
pilgrimage  as  carefally  as  do  their  Celtic 
brethren  in  Ireland,  Wales,  Cornwall,  and 
Brittany,  in  all  of  which  the  old  well  wor- 
ship survives  in  many  places.  The  conect 
thing  was  to  walk  thiiee  roond  the  well, 
then  reverenUy  drink  of  its  healing 
waters,  casting  in  a  suitable  offering  of 
money,  or,  if  Uie  pilgrimage  was  made  on 
behalf  of  a  sick  person,  some  portion  of 
bis  or  her  dress  was  left  tied  to  tiie  nearest 
bush.  In  these  irreverent  times,  the 
offerings  are  of  the  most  meagre  sort — 
sometimes  only  a  crooked  pin,  a  button,  or 
a  bawbee. 

The  wells  are  now  chiefly  attractive  to 
yonng  folk,  who  look  forwu^l  to  this  play 
on  the  sweet  spring  morning;  but  some 
still  come  in  sober  earnest,  and  bring  their 
sick  children,  that  they  may  taste  tiie 
mystic  waters,  and  so  lie  hetJed  of  their 
diseaae.  From  St  Mungo's  Well,  at 
Huntley,  the  peojde  carry  away  bottles  of 
water  as  a  chaim  gainst  the  fairies,  who 
are  supposed  to  hold  their  revels  at  tiie 
Elfiu  Croft  close  by.  The  Greuze  Well, 
near  Dunkeld,  is  still  in  much  repute  for 
the  healing  of  the  sick,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  nnmber  of  rags  and  scraps  of  tbeir 
clothes  which  are  left  hangiog  on  bushes 
and  heathery  tufts,  as  a  reminder  to  the 
spirit    of  the  well— just  the  very  same 
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caBtom  aa  I  have  oeen  pnutised  at  wells, 
and  oa  moaDtain  passes,  and  mountain 
sammite,  in  Oeylos,  in  the  HimolaTu, 
and  other  remote  comers  ot  the  world. 
The  progress  of  the  schoolmaster  tends  to 
make  the  people  ashamed  of  seeming  to 
retain  any  faith  in  suoh  old  onstoms ;  never- 
theless  some  nndoubtedty  still  cling  to  them, 
and  it  is  not  many  years  since  we  noticed 
a  girl  hiding  the  cap  of  a  sick  baby  under 
a  stone  at  a  well  on  Spey^ide.  She 
evidently  shrank  from  observation,  but 
farther  in  the  Highlands  of  Badenoch  there 
is  no  Buch  shame,  and  there  are  wells  for 
heartache  and  wells  for  toothache,  and 
there  is  no  fetir  lest  thb  gaardian  spirit 
ebould  be  robbed  of  the  offerings  presented 
by  the  suppliant,  inaemnch  as  any  such 
sacrilegious  act  woold  caose  the  robber  to 
be  afflicted  with  the  partionlar  form  of 
suffering  from  which  the  pious  donor  had 
been  relieved. 

Speaking  of  such  holy  wells,  I  may  note 
incidentally  that  a  faith  in  their  virtue  is 
evidently  still  rife  in  one  great  branch  of 
the  Chmdan  Church,  witness  the  many 
thousand  reverent  pilgrims,  mustering  an 
average  of  upwards  of  sixty  thousand,  who 
annually  flock  to  the  Alps  of  DaupMny  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Salette  beside  the  Holy  Well,  said  to 
have  spmng  from  the  tears  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  on  the  occasion  of  her  miraculous 
apparition  about  twenty  years  aga  It 
matters  little  that  the  story  of  the  pretended 
miracle  was  tried  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
proved  to  be  a  glaring  impostura  The 
fame  of  the  Holy  Well  still  waxes  greater 
and  greater. 

Nor  need  we  look  across  the  Channel  for 
proof  that  holy  wells  are  still  held  in 
reverence.  That  many  of  onr  own  country- 
men look  on  prayers  offered  at  special 
shrines  as  specially  efflcacious  is  evident 
from  the  number  of  devout  Welsh  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  npper  class,  who,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1882,  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  St.  Winift«d's  Well  at  Holywell  to  offer 
prayers  for  the  restoration  to  health  of  tJie 
infant  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
pilgrimage  wjis  conducted  by  the  Very 
Kev.  Canen  Monghan,  and  prayers  were 
said  at  the  chapel  at  Holywell,  and  also 
at  St.  Winifred's  Well  itself. 

Of  the  many  wells  held  in  reverence  by 
onr  ancestors,  none  probably  has  more  fully 
sustained  its  old  reputation  than  this, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  town  of 
HolywelL  According  to  Ae  l^od,  its 
waters  gushed  up  wiUiin  the  church  of  St. 


Beuno,  at  the  spot  where  the  head  of  the 
holy  St.  Winifred  rested,  when,  having 
been  cut  off  by  Prince  Caradoc,  it  rolled 
on  till  it  entered  the  consecrated  building. 
This  miracnlons  fountain  of  course  became 
a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage.  William  the 
Conqueror,  Henry  the  Second,  Edward  the 
First,  and  James  the  Second,  were  amoog 
the  sovereigns  who  came  here  to  seek 
pardon  for  divers  sins,  and  doughty 
warriors  were  ofttimes  to  be  seen  staling 
for  boors  in  the  well,  with  only  their 
heads  above  water,  absorbed  in  fervent 
prayer  and  craving  the  intercession  of 
St  Winifred.  Of  one  brave  kn^ht  it  is 
recorded  that  in  the  earnestness  of  his 
devotion  he  forgot  all  prudence,  and 
stayed  in  the  chilling  water  till  he  was 
paralysed.  His  last  audible  words  were 
"Sancta  Winifreda  ora  pro  me,"  after 
which  he  never  spoke  more, 

Cold  aa  the  water  is,  it  never  freezes, 
and  the  flow  is  idways  the  same.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  most  copioos  spring  in 
Britain,  yielding  twenty-one  tons  of  water 
per  minute.  This  well  la  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who,  in  1676, 
granted  to  the  Corporation  of  Holywdl  a 
lease  of  the  well  for  a  thoosand  years,  at  a 
rental  of  one  sovereign  per  annum.  A 
recent  vintor  to  the  well  took  note  of  some 
of  the  votive  offerings  which  had  been 
deposited  by  gratefnl  patients,  and  which 
included  thirty-nine  crntohes,  six  hand- 
sticks,  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  hand-hearse. 

So  early  as  a.d.  452,  the  coundl  at  Axles 
decreed  that  "  if  in  any  diocese,  any  infidel 
either  lighted  torches,  or  worshipped  trees, 
fountains,  or  stanen,  he  shonld  t>e  found 
guilty  of  sacrilege,"  Evidently  the  fiat 
availed  nothing,  for  successive  councils 
again  and  again  repeated  the  same  warning. 
King  Edgar  and  Canute  the  Great  forbade 
the  barbarous  adoration  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  fire  and  fountains,  stones  and  trees. 
In  A.D.  1102,  St.  Anslem  issued  oommands 
in  London  forbidding  well-worship,  and 
so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
special  efforts  were  made  to  extingnish  all 
manner  of  old  heathen  superstitions,  such 
as  "  spells  with  trees  and  with  stones,"  an 
order  was  issued  by  the  Privy  Council 
expressly  with  a  view  to  checking  well- 
worship,  appointing  commissioners  to  wait 
at  Chrut's  Well  in  Menteith  on  the  1st  of 
May,  and  seize  all  who  might  assemble  at 
the  spring,  and  imprison  them  in  Donne 
Oastla  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these 
endeavours  to  stamp  out  these  old 
paganisms,  we  find  them   still  lingering 
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uaongst  OB,  and  soraly  to  should  regret  to 
we  nidi  interesting  ajid  innocent  mrviTals 
awept  away. 

For  instance,  what  a  nngular  link  to 
joeluBtoric  timee  are  tlie  ceremonies 
obserred — at  t^  events  tfll  very  recently — 
at  Tullie  Beltane,  where  there  are  tiro 
Dnridic  drclea  and  a  holy  well  We 
miy  remark  that  the  very  name  Beltane — 
Beit-teine — is  the  old  iffi^and  name  for 
die  firing  festival,  and  Tolaoh-Beil-teine 
means  the  Imoll  of  the  fire  of  BaaL  The 
rcfinlar  cnstom  was  for  the  people  to  meet 
at  the  Dmidic  circles  on  May  inoniing, 
and  march  nine  tinea  in  procession  round 
the  lesser  temple,  and  then  nine  times 
romd  the  well. 

Here  we  have  practically  the  same 
ceremony  as  is  observed  at  sacred  wells  in 
Brittany,  as,  for  instance,  at  that  of.  St 
Anne  of  Atmy,  where  tiie  worshippers, 
after  making  their  confesmon  in  dne  form 
within  the  chorch,  come  forth  and  walk 
thrice  roond  the  well,  and  then  Tetnm 
to  their  devotions  in  the  chnrch.  From 
the  time  of  Charlenu^e,  snocessiTe 
edicts  have  striven  to  put  down  well- 
worsbip  in  France  with  as  little  success  as 
in  onr  own  land,  so  the  Chnrch  deemed 
it  expedient  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and 
tamed  the  Pagan  custom  to  Ohrialdan  nse. 

In  Cornwall  there  are  certain  wells  to 
whiidi  the  people  resort,  not  on  May  Day, 
bat  on  tiie  6xab  Snnday  in  May,  bringing 
deUy  children  to  benefit  by  the  healins; 
waters,  Sach  are  St  Madron's  Well,  and 
St  Nunn's  Well  in  Pelynt,  and  to  this  day. 
the  Cornish  peasant  casts  in  pebblee  or 
bent  pins,  and  watches  their  conrse  to 
learn  what  may  be  in  store  for  him  and 
his,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as,  in  the 
days  of  Cfesar,  the  Draids  foretold  the 
future  by  watching  the  bubbles  that  rose 
in  tiiese  dear  waters  as  they  dropped 
pebblee  therein.  ~ 

To  some  of  the  Cornish  wells  Uie  people 
make  pilgrimt^je  on  the  first  three  Wed- 
nesdays in  May;  as,  for  iastaoee,  St.  Eon^'a 
Well — a  clear  spring  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
called  Cam  Brea  (Le.  the  brae  of  the  Cam 
Pirea).  Dr.  O'Connor  mentions  having 
asked  a  very  old  man  what  possible  ad- 
vantage he  expected  from  frequenting  such 
wells  as  were  situated  close  to  old  blasted 
Dska  or  to  some  upright,  unhewn  stone,  and 
what  was  the  meaning  of  sticking  rags  on 
the  branches  of  "such  trees  and  spitting  on 
them  I  His  answer,  and  that  of  other  old 
men,  was,  that  their  ancestors  always  did 
it;   that  it  was   a   preservative  against 


Oaesa-Draoidaot — l&  the  seroeries  of  the 
Druids ;  that  their  cattle  were  thereby 
preserved  from  infectJoua  diseases;  and  that 
the  fairies  were  likewise  pleased  by  this 
delicate  attention. 

Some  of  tiiese  Oomish  wells  are  deemed 
as  efficacious  for  the  cure  of  insanity  as 
those  in  onr  own  HigUands.  Thus,  at 
6t,  Nunn's,  in  the  paridi  of  Altemum,  any 
nnha^^y  maniac  was  tossed  headlong  into 
the  deep  pool,  and  drawn  to  and  fro  in  the 
water,  backwards  and  forwards,  till  he  was 
quite  exhausted  —  a  process  which  was 
oailed  bouBsening  or  bathing.  After  this 
the  patient  was  carried  to  church,  and 
maaaes  were  aung  over  him.  This  process 
was  repeated  again  and  ae«n  till  his 
feverish  lunacy  was  chilled,  either  by 
death  or  recovMy. 

Precisely  sinular  was  the  treatment  of 
lunatics  at  St  Fillan'a  Well  in  Strath 
Earn  in  Perthshire,  where,  till  within  a 
very  few  years,  such  luckless  sufferers 
received  very  rough  handling.-  They  were 
thrown  irom  a  high  rock  down  into  the 
well,  and  then,  having  bean  led  roond  the 
chapel,  they  were  locked  up  for  the  night 
in  the  ruins,  being  tied  securely  to  an 
upright  stone  pillar,  which  was  believed 
to  be  an  object  of  &r  more  ancient 
veneration  thvi  the  church  within  which 
it  stood.  An  average  ot  two  hundred 
patients  were  annually  brought  to  this 
well,  where  "  On  the  witch-elm  that 
shades  St  Fillan's  spring,"  were  hong  the 
gay  rags  and  scraps  ofribbon,  wherein  the 
saint  was  supposed  to  take  delight 

In  Wales,  the  waters  of  LUndegla  were 
equally  &med  for  the  cure  of  the  same 
mysterions  affliction.  '  Here,  too,  the  un- 
happy patient  was  thrown  into  the  well 
and  was  then  left  bound  for  the  night  in 
the  church,  under  the  communion-table. 
In  tiiis  case  ao  offering  of  poultry  was 
essential  If  the  patient  were  a  woman,  a 
hen  was  imprisoned  with  her ;  in  the  case 
of  a  man,  the  victim  was  a  cock,  into  whom, 
doubtless,  the  demon  of  insanity  passed. 

On  the  o^er  hand,  some  wells  possess 
the  awful  property  of  making  all  who  taste 
their  waters  mad.  Such  is  the  evil  fame 
of  the  Bortne  Well  at  Cambuelang,  near 
Glasgow.  The  danger  is  supposed  to  lie 
in  a  weed  which  grows  in  and  about  the 
well     Hence  the  local  saying : 

A  drink  of  the  Borgle,  a  Ule  al  th«  w««d, 
Ssta  a,'  the  Ctm'aiKig  folk  wrang  in  the  hoBd. 

There  are  other  wells  which  lend  their 
magic  powers  to  «viL  Thus  in  Denbigh- 
shire were  is  one  dedicated  to  St  Elian, 
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whence  the  pariah  derireB  its  auae  of 
Laneliaa  Hera  mj  mKlicioos  person 
hftring  a  Bphe  Agunat  another,  has  only  to 
take  a  smooth  pebble  and  thereon  nark 
the  initials  of  his  viotim.  Mattering  a 
corse,  he  drops  the  pebble  into  the  well, 
adding  a  pin  as  a  trifling  bribe  to  St 
Elian,  who  is  expected  to  work  mischief  in 
conseqnence.  Occaiionally  the  person 
cursed,  hears  some  hint  of  what  hu  been 
done,  and  falls  sic^  throngh  fear.  Then  the 
well  is  dredged,  and  if  uie  pebble  can  be 
recovered,  the  erll  ia  annulled. 

Another  Welsh  well  of  better  repute  is 
that  of  St.  Tegla  near  Bnthin,  in  which 
epileptic  patients  ara  taken  to  bathe  after 
sunset,  after  which  they  mnst  each  cast  a 
silver  coin  into  the  water,  and  walking 
thrice  round  the  well,  most  thrice  rapeat 
(he    Lord's   Prayer.      According   as  the 

gatient  is  male  or  fem^e,  a  cock  or  a 
en  is  then  carried  round  the- well,  and 
then  round  the  neighbouring  church,  which 
the  patient  then  enters,  and  having  again 
repeated  t^e  prayer,  mnst  creep  under  the 
altar  and  there  remain  till  sunrise,  when 
he  may  depart,  having  offered  a  second 
silver  coin.  The  fowl  is  left  to  die  in  the 
church   as  a  substitute   for    the   human 


Of  the  many  Irish  wells  still  in  high 
repute,  I  may  mention  the  holy  well  of 
Tubbw  Quan  near  Carrick-on-Suir,  where 
the  faithful  are  wont  to  rasort  on  the  lost 
tliree  Sundays  ia  Jane,  to  pray  to  Stk  Quan 
and  St  Brogaum,  who,  if  inclined  to  grant 
the  petitions  ofTored,  appear  to  their  wor- 
shippers in  the  form  of  two  wondrously 
Mr  trout  The  pilgrims  undergo  divers 
penances,  and  finally  go  thrice  round  a 
neighbouring  tree  on  their  bare  knees; 
after  which,  each  cuts  off  a  lock  of  bis  own 
hair,  and  ties  it  to  one  of  the  branches  as  a 
cbatin  agwist  headaches.  The  tree,  thus 
fringed  with  innumerable  locks  of  humAU 
hair  of  every  colour,  ia  a  curious  object,  and 
ia  held  in  the  deepest  veneration. 

At  Aghada,  in  County  Cork,  there  is  an 
oracular  well,  dedicated  to  St  John,  which, 
like  St  Oswald's  Well,  and  Holywell  Dale, 
in  North  Lincolnshire,  reveals  whether  en 
illness  will  end  fatally  or  not  The  friends 
oS  the  sick  man  ascertain  whether  he  will 
or  will  not  recover  (at  any  rate  they  used 
to  do  ao)  by  dipping  his  shirt  in  the  water, 
and  noticing  whe^er  it  sank  or  floated. 
In  either  case  a  strip  was  torn  from  the 
garment,  and  hung  up  on  the  nearest  bush, 
aa  an  aoknowledgment  for  the  information 
thus  vouchsafed. 


It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  yaxth 
of  the  sarvival  of  the  ancient  worship  of 
the  goddess  of  waters  by  our  pagan  an- 
cestors. In  these  prosaic  days,  such  traces 
of  a  long-forgott«n  past  hare  a  charm  akin 
to  that  of  the  rare  visits  of  the  now  well- 
nigh  extinct  wild  birds  or  animals  which 
hannted  British  forests  in  bygone  ages,  but 
which  to  f utun  generations  will  be  known 
only  by  tradition. 


A  CANOE  HOLIDAY  IN  JAPAN. 

We  lived  an  almost  amphibious  life 
during  the  pleasant  latter  summer  and 
early  autumn  months,  away  in  the  distant 
European  settlement  at  Yokohama,  in 
Japan.  There  were  cricketers  and  lawn- 
temuB  players  amongst  us,  but  almost 
every  man  who  could  aflbrd  it,  kept  his 
canoe,  or  belonged  to  the  rowing  dub,  and 
whenever  he  could  escape  from  consular 
court,  office,  or  store,  was  afloat  in  one 
way  or  another. 

We  made  canoes  and  tbeir  management 
a  stady,  and  there  would  bo  as  mnch  ex- 
citement in  the  boat-house  of  an  evening 
over  a  new  rig,  or  a  new  dodge  for  facili- 
tating manoearrin^  or  for  saving  labour,  as 
if  the  welfare  of  ue  settlement  depended 
upon  it  Some  of  ns,  of  course,  were 
"  duffers,"  by  which  term  was  meant  not 
only  men  without  any  previous  experience 
of  canomng  in  any  shape,  but  also  those 
whose  labours  bad  been  confined  to  river 
or  lake  work ;  but,  as  everyone  could  swim, 
the  presence  of  a  "duffer"  or  two  added 
an  element  of  tun  to  our  expeditions. 
Upon  a  summer's  evening  it  was  no  un- 
common eight  for  half-a-dozen  of  us  to  pat 
off,  especially  if  the  water  was  rou^ish, 
clad  in  the  lightest  attire  compatible  with 
decency,  paddle  out  a  few  yards,  jump 
overboard,  and  practise  the  best  method  of 
getting  in  again  withont  capsiiiing  our  craft 
The  principal  feature  of  the  annual  regatta, 
next  to  the  international  four-oared  race 
between  Boglish,  Scotch,  and  Americans, 
was  ft  c«iee  race,  of  which  the  conditions 
were  :  to  paddle  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  jump 
overboard,  tug  or  push  the  caooes  a  hundred 
yards  swimming,  jump  in  again,  and  sail 
home,  BO  that  we  attfuned  a  certain 
excellence  in  the  art  of  canoe  manipulation, 
which  considerably  reduced  the  risks  we 
ran  when  we  made  long  cruises  across  the 
squall^wept  Mississippi  Bay. 

Let  UB  accompany  the  Yokohama  Canoe 
Club  upon  one  of  its  aatumn  cruises. 
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It  U  KD  exqiusite  morning  in  early 
October.  The  aky  is  of  a  deep  blue ;  tba  snn 
beats  strongly  down,  although  it  is  barely 
nine  o'clock,7et  tempered  by  a  gentle  breeze 
which  lifts  the  waves  in  lazy  ^ples  againat 
the  landing-stage  of  the  boat-honse,  and, 
periiapB,  upon  ttie  other  Hide  of  Mandarin 
Bloff  imputs  a  Urelier  motion  to  the  water 
than  the  two  doffeis  of  oar  party,  who 
are  abont  to  make  their  first  genuine  cruise, 
imagine.  There  ant  some  twelve  of  us 
araembled,  clad  in  the  thinnest  of  zephyr 
jeraeya,  white  trousers  cut  away  at  the 
knee,  and  mushroom-shaped  eun-hats,  for ; 
although  it  is  delidously  cool  work  here, 
paddling  abont  on  the  sloppy  boards  with 
bare  feet ;  in  an  hour's  time,  when  we  get 
oot  into  the  open,  we  shall  bless  we 
inventor  of  snn-hats,  and  whistle  loudly 
for  the  smallest  breeze  to  fan  oar  homing 
eheeks.  One  of  the  dnffers  has  brought 
a  light  overcoat,  which  he  is  stowing  away 
on  the  seat  of  his  craft.  The  commodore, 
a  gaont  Scot,  nudges  the  "  vice,"  and  the 
pair  indulge  in  a  silent  giggle  at  the 
aoS'er's  expense. 

The  finishing  touches  having  been  given, 
nmning  gear  seen  to  work  smoothly, 
rudders  made  fast,  and  each  man's  con- 
tribation  to  the  general  tiffin  stowed  away 
in  the  hole  forard  termed  by  courtesy 
the  foc'sle,  the  commodore  ^ves  the  word, 
and  we  prepare  to  start  There  are  all 
aorta  of  canoes  here — Nantiloses,  Ai^onaats, 
Bob  Kays,  Royal  Clyde,  Boyal  Liverpool, 
Americans  from  Wisconsin,  selfn^nstructed 
canoes,  native-bailt  canoes,  whether  Chinese 
or  Japanesa  Canoes  with  single  masts, 
canoea  with  two  masts,  even  one  with 
three  masts;  lateen  suts,  leg-of-mutton 
aaila,  square  sails ;  canoes  full  of  ingenioas 
devices,  canoes  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
bare  simplicity;  ugly  canoes,  graceful 
eaooes,  tubs  and  feather-weights.  Each 
man  indulges  his  own  fancy  and  taste, 
without  any  rule  except  that  he  most  liave 
a  distingaishing  flag  at  the  masthead. 

Just  as  we  are  ou  the  point  of  shoving 
off,  someone  discovers  that  the  doctor  is 
abseotL  Jlfow  a  cruise  withoat  the  doctor 
woald  be  robbed  of  half  its  fnu  aud  enjoy- 
ment, for  be  is  as  well-known  a  character 
as  any  in  Yokohama;  a  rotund,  jolly- 
faced  old  Etonian,  famous  for  bis  resem- 
blance to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  aa 
depicted  by  Sryden  ia  Absalom  and 
Achitophel : 

Wsa  everTthing  by  starU  uid  aothios  long. 
Now  absorbed  in  training  ponies  for  the 
races,  and  bringing  his  tiiirteen  stone  of 


flesh  down  to  jockey  weight;  now  an  en- 
thusiastic w^her ;  now  with  caboe  on  the 
brain;  next  week  absorbed  in  an  entirely 
difierent  hobby.  There  is  a  general  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  at  this  discovery, 
for  it  has  been  no  secret  that^  for  some 
time  past,  the  doctor  has  been  preparing  a 
surprise  on  the  sly  for  Yokohama  in 
the  shape  of  a  canoe  constructed  from 
his  own  plans,  and  onder  his  personal 
supervision,  which  ia  rimply  to  knock 
every  other  canoe  in  the  place  oat  of 
competition. 

But  the  momentary  pang  is  changed  for 
a  wild  cry  of  delight  and  amosement,  as 
the  well-known  form  appears  seated  in  a 
huge  craft  which  is  qmte  three  times  as 
big  as  any  other  canoe  on  the  water,  and 
from  its  resemblance  rather  to  a  fishing- 
smack  than  to  a  canoe  is  immediatuy 
baUed  as  The  Tub,  although  the  owner 
explains  that  it  has  jost  b^n  christened 
tlie  Sky  BockeL 

For  some  moments  our  efforts  to  start 
are  paralysed  by  the  immoderate  laughter 
consei]uent  upon  the  appearance  of  this 
Triton  among  the  minnows ;  but  time  is 
sUpping  on,  and  we  want  to  get  to  our 
destination  upon  the  opposite  shore  of 
Mississippi  Bay  before  Uie  sun  gains  his 
full  Btrenffth,  so  the  commodore  gives  the 
word,  and  off  we  paddle,  for  there  is  not 
enough  breeze  to  warrant  our  setting  saU. 

Away  we  go  in  an  irregolar  procession, 
along  by  the  Bund  Wall,  wherefrom  a  few 
British  marines  give  as  a  cheer ;  past  the 
Creek  Month,  Uie  French  Hospital,  the 
Pacific  Mail  Wharf,  the  picturesque  bluff 
dotted  with  bungalows,  until  we  arrive  at 
the  shaggy,  wooded  promontory  knbwn  as 
Mandarin  BlafiL 

"  Ijook  out,  you  fellows,  to  make  saU  I " 
sings  out  the  commodore  to  the  duffers. 
As  we  round  the  bluff  we  feel  the  fresh 
breeze  sweeping  in  from  the  Bay  of  Yedo ; 
there  is  a  general  shipping  of  paddles,  and 
at  another  shout  from  the  commodore 
the  bare  masts  are  clothed  with  glittering 
white  raiment,  and  the  canoes  seem  to  take^ 
a  new  lease  of  life. 

''  This  is  easy  work,"  says  duffer  number 
one  to  duffer  number  two;  "I  thought 
there  was  going  to  be  some  fun  and  excite- 
ment" We  are  skirting  the  fiBhing-village 
of  Homoko,of  which  the  picturesque  brown- 
thatched  cottages,  and  the  nrcluns  spraw- 
Ung  on  the  white  sand  amidst  heaps  of 
cordage  and  timber,  are  plainly  visible  to 
our  right  These  words  have  scarcely  left 
the  duffer's  lips,  when  he  stops  short,  his 
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cukoe  geatly  oanta  over,  and  he  is  deposited 
head  over  heels  in  about  a  foot  of  water. 
In  the  supreme  enjojment  of  a  fellow- 
creatoro's  dutreas,  dt^er  namber  two  pays 
no  attention  to  his  own  steering,  and 
follows  suit. 

The  fact  is  that  the  shore  just  here  mns 
out  almost  level  for  nearly  a  mUe.  Our 
commodore  knows  this,  as  do  all  the  old 
hands,  bat  he  prefers  to  let  duffers  "  gang 
their  ain  gait,"  and  leun  a  profitable  lesson 
thereby. 

"  Take  in  your  sail  I "  he  roars.  It's  all 
very  well  to  sing  out  "  Take  in  your  sail," 
think  the  sabmetKed  dnffers,  but  it  is 
another  thing  to  do  it,  with  your  legs 
entangled  in  the  gear  of  the  mast  and  the 
tiUer-ropea  wound  tightly  round  your  arms, 
your  mast  and  sail  under  water,  your  snn- 
iiat  floating  off  in  one  direction  and  your 
paddle  in  another. 

However,  after  much  splashing,  and 
groping,  and  ill-ose  of  the  Queen's  &iglish, 
the  mast«  are  unshipped,  the  canoes  floated 
and  baled  out,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
gathered  together,  and  the  duffers  get 
under  weigh  agam. 

"I  vote  we  stick  to  Mao,"  says  one 
duffer  to  tho  other. 

"Stick  to  Mac!"  retorta  the  other; 
"  that  aoonds  very  good  advice,  but  for  us 
to  stick  to  a  fellow  who  handles  his  craft 
like  a  pony,  and  who's  all  over  the  shop 
just  when  and  where  he  likes,  is  another 
thing.  You  can  try  if  you  like,  but  I  shall 
go  atrtught  ahead,  and  take  my  chance." 

It  is  glorious  work  this,  skimming 
along  before  this  fresh  breeze,  now  riding 
on  the  crest  of  a  dark-blue  wave,  now 
darting  like  an  arrow  down  the  valley 
on  the  other  side  of  it ;  the  sail  bulging 
out  like  a  balloon  and  protecting  us 
&om  the  sun  rays,  which  are  now 
striking  down  almost  perpendicularly. 
There  is  no  danger  out  here,  imd  it 
is  plain-sailing,  so  we  light  our  pipes,  lean 
^ack  contentedly  on  our  seats,  and  would 
not  exchange  poeitions  with  the  poor  folk 
grilling  in  the  settlement  for  something. 
But  the  feeling  of  swift  motion  and  com- 
plete independence  does  not  entirely  fill 
the  cup  of  our  enjoyment  We  get  such 
a  view  from  our  position  as  cannot  be 
obtained  from  any  point  on  shore. 

Far  away  on  our  right  hand  the  blue 
shore  trends  away  into  glimmering  indis- 
tinctness, but  the  air  is  so  clear  that  on  the 
nearest  point,  some  three  miles  away,  we 
can  make  out  here  and  there  amidet  the 
dense  wood,  the  red  roof  of  a  rustic  shrine 


and  the  brown  cluster  of  a  village.  Beyond 
all  rises  the  pure  white  cone  of  the  Sacred 
Mountain,  like  some  grand,  sublime,  soli- 
tary monarch ;  so  clear  that  it  seems  to  be 
carved  in  marble  against  the  deep-blue  sky 
behind,  with  no  mountains  around  it  to 
detract  from  its  graceful  height  What 
wonder  that  every  son  of  Niphon,  from 
Hakodadi  to  Na^aaki,  regards  it  as  his 
own  personal  property — carves  it,  paints 
it,  worships  it,  sings  its  praises,  extols  it  as 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  cdls  it  by  a 
hundred  endearing  epithets,  and  until  of 
recent  years,  deemed  it  so  sacred  as  not  to 
be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  women, 
much  less  of  foreigners.  It  is  the  first 
object  that  greets  the  eye  of  the  European 
on  his  way  to  the  land  of  his  pleasant  eixile, 
and  the  last  tJiat  lingers  to  remind  him  of 
it  on  his  homeward  journey. 

Straight  ahead  of  us  is  the  irregular 
picturesque  outline  of  the  coast  to  which 
WQ  are  bound,  a  land  rich  in  pleasant 
villages  hidden  away  amidst  wooded  liills 
and  fertile  valleys,  in  quaint  old  temples, 
in  the  undisturbed  romance  of  long  ages. 
To  the  left  glitters  the  bay,  beyond  which 
are  fidntly  visible  the  mountains  of  the 
mysterious  province  of  Sagami. 

Another  half-hour's  sailing  brings  as 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  land,  and  the 
commodore  sings  out;  "Now  for  a  race, 
in  I  First  man  has  the  first  pull  of  beer  ! " 
Sheets  are  tautened,  odd  extra  sails  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  are  clapped  on,  and  the 
frail  craft  literally  leap  over  the  waves,  the 
commodore  leading,  and  The  Tub  dose 
behind,  the  duffers  a  long  way  astern,  one 
paddling  and  the  other  tacking  all  over 
the  place.  We  all  struggle  in  somehow ; 
the  canoes  ground  on  the  firm  white  sand, 
are  hauled  up  high  and  dry,  and  the  com- 
modore absorbs  the  prise  beer.  I>et  us 
look  round. 

It  is  indeed  a  fairylike  spot — a  small 
track  of  sandy  beach  between  two  diffa 
covered  with  dense  foliage,  amidst  which 
glisten  the  giant  camellia,  the  blood-red 
azalea,  the  rhododendron,  the  purple  iiis, 
the  yellow  "  icho,"  and  the  hundred  other 
gaudy  blossoms  which  make  the  flora  of 
Japan  perhaps  the  richest  in  the  world. 

The  foliage — dark  pine  and  fairy  bamboo 
for  the  greater  part — descends  to  the  water, 
wherein  it  is  faithfully  and  clearly  reflected 
as  in  a  picture.  Amidst  a  break  in  the 
darkness  dashes  a  cascade  of  fresh  cold 
spring-water  on  to  the  beach,  and  its 
pleasant  sound  mingles  harmoniously  with 
the  chatter   and   chirping  of  the    birds, 
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In  front  of  ua  is  the  temple,  a  brown- 
timbered,  brovn-thatcbad,  tamU&4owa 
old  pl&ce,  erected  in  years  long  gone  by 
in  bononr  of  Ben-Zaiten,  or  Benten,  the 
Goddeas  of  the  Sea,  approached  by  a  flight 
of  moss-^t>wn  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which 
•re  two  corioaaly-carved  atone  lanterns, 
and  the  inevitable  atone  "  torii,"  or  bird- 
reat  of  ttie  Buddhists.  Far  away  behind 
atretch  woods,  and  a  viU^^  is  said  to  be 
somewhere  near,  but  as  yet  its  inhabitante 
have  not  toroed  oat  to  examine  us. 

The  old  priest,  upon  whose  solitary  life 
here  the  occasional  visits  of  foreigners 
break  like  those  of  angels,  greets  us  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  salaaming  and  smiling  as 
if  he  were  wound  ap  by  clock-work.  He 
is  filthily  dirty  and  very  ugly,  bnt  he  is 
iotereettng  as  being  one  of  the  few  deposi- 
taries near  Yokohama  of  the  genoine  old 
Japanese  folk-lore  and  legends.  He  was 
here  when  Yokohama  was  bnt  a  straggling 
fisher-village  i  he  can  talk  of  the  old  days 
when  tiie  cavalcades  of  the  great  lords  used 
to  swagger  in  all  their  pomp  and  pride 
along  the  Tocaido,  and  everyone  was 
obliged  to  make  obeisance  under  penalty 
of  receiving  a  slashing  cut  from  the 
Muramasa  Made  of  a  retainer ;  when  there 
were  no  foreigners  in  the  land  but- a  few 
wretdied  Dutchmen  cooped  ap  on  the 
ialand  of  Dedma  near  Kagasaki, 

When  the  first  exploring  party  of 
Europeans  landed  at  Tomioka — such  is  the 
name  of  tim  bit  of  beach — the  poor  old 
fellow  fled  into  the  woods,  for  the  popular 
creed  then  was  that  foreigners  made  their 
ordinary  meals  off  priests;  but  further 
visits  restored  his  confidence,  and  he  not 
only  finds  that  the  "  Tojia  Baha  " — beasts 
of  invaders — are  very  pleasant  and  harm- 
less, bat  that  their  visits  are  a  considerable 
soorce  of  revenue  to  him,  and  a  vast  saving 
in  larder  expenses,  as  \iiej  invariably  bring 
more  food  with  them  than  they  can  possibly 
eat. 

It  is  too  hot  in  the  open  for  tiffin,  so  the 
MMitents  of  the  various  "  foc'sles  "  are  trans- 
ported to  the  temple,  the  mats  of  which 
are  vary  soon  littered  with  cold  joints,  cold 
pies,  tins  of  preserved  soup  and  meat,  piles 
of  bread,  pota  of  jam,  and  a  goodly  array 
of  bottles  containiog  Briti^  beer  and 
strong  waters. 

Then  with  one  accord  we  make  a  rush 
for  the  beaoh,  divest  ourselves  of  all  our 
dotbis^  bat  oar  sun-bata,  and  amidst  the 
wondenng  exclamations  of  a  small  crowd 


of  natives  who  are  astonished  at  the  white- 
ness of  our  skins,  plunge  into  the  deep, 
oool,  blue  waters  for  a  refreshing  swim. 
This  is  delicious,  and  only  the  cravings  of 
hunger  induce  ua  to  leave  the  water  and 
sit  on  the  sand  to  dry  ourselves  in  the  sud. 
Then  we  squat  in  a  circle  round  the  viands, 
which  are  heaped  together  in  a  common 
banquet,  the  old  priest  dances  about  open- 
ing bottles  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  we  fall  to. 

There  is  not  much  talking  at  first,  the 
business  in  hand  is  far  too  serious,  and  the 
old  priest  probably  ceases  to  wonder  that 
Engb'ahmen  are  physically  so  superior  to 
his  own  countrymen  when  he  notes  the 
amount  of  solid  food  which  we  twelve  men 
contrive  t^  pat  away  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour.  When  the  fiiet  edge  ia  taken  off 
his  appetite,  the  doctor  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain to  us  the  secrets  of  The  Tub,  and  ia 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  disconcerted  by 
our  constant  explosions  of  irreverent 
laughter  at  his  comic  gravity  and  earnest- 
ness. In  fact,  he  gays  thai  the  present  Sky 
Bocket  is  nothing  to  the  one  which  he  has 
upon  the  stocks  of  his  mind's  eya 

Then,  the  repast  finished,  and  the  old 
priest  seated  in  a  comer  in  front  of  the 
remains  of  a  round  of  beef,  half  a  pigeon- 
pie,  a  loaf  or  two  of  bread,  and  an  array  of 
bottles  in  various  stages  of  partial  con- 
sumption, we  abandon  oorselves  to  the 
pleasures  of  tobacco.  No  man  who  has 
ever  made  one  of  those  cruises  with  the 
Yokohama  Canoe  Club  can  ever  foi^et 
these  ecstatic  moments  of  poat-prandial 
rest  The  soft  mats,  the  music  of  the 
breeze  through,  the  bits  of  glass  suspended 
to  the  roof,  the  whisper  of  the  trees,  the 
blue  sea  in  front,  the  blue  sky  above,  the 
brilliant  gaiety  of  all  around,  the  perfect 
independence  and  ease,  all  go  to  fill  up  a 
picture,  the  memory  of  which  in  after-life 
IS  always  tinged  with  a  thought  of  sadness 
that  the  chances  are  ten  thousand  to  one 
against  its  being  presented  again. 

The  pipe  smoked,  we  betake  ourselves 
to  various  pastimes.  Some  of  us  gather 
roand  the  old  prieat,  who  ia  rapidly  be- 
coming voluble  and  familiar  under  the 
combined  influences  of  beef  and  beer,  and 
make  him  B[»a  yamsof  old  Japan,  or  indues 
him  to  show  ub  some  of  hiasocred  mysteries 
in  the  sliape  of  books  and  wall  scrolls. 
Our  artist  wanders  away  tbrongb  the  woods 
in  search  of  "bits,"  and  he  finds  plenty 
to  choose  from — brown  urchins  grouped 
around  a  house-door;  an  old  wife  spiiuung 
homely  blue  garmanta  at  her  house  front ;  a 
wayside  shrine  amidst  bamboo  branches ; 
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a  pedlar  displaying  his  wares  to  a  ^roup  of 
langhiDg  damsels ;  a  couple  of  pllgnms  clad 
in  dnsky  white,  with  tinblmg  bells  and 
long  staves,  on  their  toad  to  the  Holy 
Mountain. 

Others  improvise  a  game  of  cricket  with 
paddles  as  bats,  a  conple  of  bamboo  stems 
as  wicketi,  and  a  fiahing-net  cork  for  a 
ball  Others  again  hold  athletic  sports, 
and  tiie  themselves  ontwith  high  and  long 
jumping,  and  putting  the  etone.  One  great 
DsTonu^ire  man  managed  to  pnt  it  through 
the  temple  roof.  Onrlaughter  and  chatter 
ring  ont  strangely  at  this  quiet,  seques- 
tered spot,  and  how  that  pale,  almond- 
eyed  goddess  can  squat  there  in  her  gilded 
shrine  with  the  shonting  and  noise  of  a 
dozen  ezaberant  young  Enslishmen  abont 
her,  withoat  sending  a  tidal -wave  or  a 
tyjihoon  to  engnlph  na,  is  a  question 
seriously  mooted,  and  quieted  by  the 
snggestion  that  the  old  priest  does  ampli 
penance  lor  ns  after  omr  departure. 

And  80  the  pleasant  afttrnoon  is  whiled 
away,  nntil  the  snn  begins  to  sink  behind 
the  cone  of  Fnu-yama,  and  the  commodore 
saggeats  that  preparations  be  made  for  a 
start 

So  Qa  old  priest  receives  his  present  of 
food  and  diuik  and  money,  the  children 
are  sent  off  delighted  to  their  homes,  each 
with  an  empty  bottle,  and  amidst  a  volley 
of  "  Sayonaras  "  we  ^ove  off,  and  start  on 
oni  homeward  voyage. 

The  wind  has  gone  down  with  the  snn, 
BO  we  are  obligM  to  have  recoorse  to 
paddles,  hence  not  much  in  the  way  of 
episode  or  adventure  marks  onr  retoru 
journey. 

The  commodore  strikes  up  a  wild 
Scottish  croon  which  he  calls  a  song,  bnt 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  a 
song  but  chorus,  and  our  voices  echo 
weirdly  over  this  dark,  moonlit  expanse  of 
water.  The  little  Yokoska  steamer  speeds 
through  onr  midst,  and  her  passengers  give 
us  a  round  of  cheers,  and  in  two  honra  and 
a  half  from  the  time  of  embarkation  we 
glide  alongside  the  boat-house.  The  canoes 
are  given  over  to  the  care  of  the  "  sendoes," 
and  we  go  our  different  ways  onauimously 
declaring  that  we  have  had  a  glorious  trip. 

Perhaps  new  fashions  and  new  influences 
have  been  at  work  during  the  ten  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  this  cruise  was 
made;  perhaps  a  new  generation  prefers 
lawn-tennis  and  promenading  in  the  public 
gardens  to  the  old  -  fashioned  pastimes. 
However  that  may  be,  all  who  can  re- 
member the  cruises  of  the  Yokohama  Canoe 


Club  must  look  back  to  them  as  amongst 
the  pleaeantest  experiences  of  a  life  so  full 
of  pleaaore,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  reaBsed 
in  after  years  when  the  conditions  of  ^e 
are  changed. 


BLACKTHORN. 


^iog  Uuk  Udone, 

With  what  a  iioft  patheHc  grsca 

The  chill  March  auDbeama  kin  hflrface, 

My  poor  work-ireaiied  one  I 
I  ait  me  softlj  tij  her  aide, 
A  little  apace  I  may  abide, 

To  watch  her  breathing  tree  ; 
Ah  me  1  the  thin,  ore-sharpened  cheeb. 
The  miaken  brows,  tba  dumbly  apeak 

Of  all  she  Bbarea  with  me! 
I  wtMied  hsr  from  th«  lap  of  wealth, 
WbDe  atrong  in  youth,  and  proud  of  henlth, 

1  thought  the  world  my  r 


And  by  her  pallid  cheek  I  place 
A  tiny  blacktliorD  sp^  i 

Meet  aymbol  of  her  JujrIeBs  life. 

For  we  are  oonquered  in  the  strife. 
Are  b«&t«n  in  the  fray. 

The  rosea  of  this  lower  worid 

Were  not  tor  us,  the  wild  winds  hurled 
Afar  our  hopes'youiigbud»i 

And  grim  miaf  ortune's  sullen  tide 


Ah. 


Like  February  floo 

jng  Heart !  too  true  to  me. 


Ah,  tender  wife  1  'tis  hard  for  thee. 
This  Tound  of  labour  done  : 

The  blackthorn's  leafless  pewiy  spray, 
Inatead  of  rosy-clustered  may, 

And  cloud  instead  of  sun. 
What  I  wakest  thou  to  hear  my  moan! 
Ah,  darling,  in  thy  tender  tone 

Lies  life's  best  music  yet ; 
Though  worldly  ways  are  closed  to  me, 
God  gave  me  all  in  giving  thee, 

Hy  heart  hath  no  regret. 
Take  thon  this  little  blackthorn  spray    . 
1  plucked  upon  my  homeward  way. 

It  doth  us  oomf  ort  biiDg ; 
Though  hope  has  failed,  true  love  survlvei 
The     blackthorn  winter"  of  our  Uvea 

Leads  to  eternal  spring  I 


VIRGINIA. 

A  BTORY. 

LooEiKQ  down  from  a  high  window  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  in  Borne,  one  sees 
all  sorts  of  figures  and  all  sorts  of  doings. 

There  was  not  much  shade  anywhere. 
The  Bun  reigned  high  in  bis  mid-day 
glory  and  the  time  of  the  year  was  May. 

A  little  valley  of  shade  filled  the  bit  of 
street  which  led  up  to  the  Pincio,  but 
being  mid-day,  there  were  .only  some  boys 
at  play  there  on  the  white,  dusty  ground. 
.  ......  ^ .-   .,^.- 


Over  the  wa^  toma  batcoBi«e  vere 
rininkitig  away  into  the  sbtip  of  shade 
vbicb  jut  swept  down  the  uces  of  the 
hoiuM  there.  Some  English  gUs  stood 
oat — who  hut  Eoglish  would  Btaod  hare- 
headed 
noooT 


•^DgUB 

headed,  ereo  in  toe  shadow,  of   a  May 


They  were  looking  down,  and  thsy  saw 
the  boys  at  play,  and  they  saw  the  two 
^y-paiuted  stands,  ander  which  there 
wera  the  girls  selling  fresh  lemons,  and 
where  cteu:  water  was  alwajra  ranmng 
over  the  marble  slabs,  sn^estiDg  coolness 
and  refreshment.  There  were  two  young 
jniests  laontering  down  the  street  of  the 
Propaganda,  and  there  were  the  high,  broad 
steps,  the  Spanish  step^  leading  up  to  the 
chapel  where  the  nnns  sing — or  are  said  to 
sing — Bo  sweetly ;  there  were  big  hotels, 
with  all  the  green  outer  blinds  shut  fast, 
and  there  was  the  circulating-library  at  the 
comer,  with  its  rows  of  hookx  and  its 
rows  of  photographs  showing  themselTu 
beneath  the  wide  awning. 

There  was  a  string  of  the  little  hackney- 
carrisges  that  are  such  a  godsend  to  hard- 
working tourists ;  their  drivers  asleep 
in  them.  The  very  dogs,  shsTed  and 
pinkrskinned,  Uy  with  their  four  legs  all 
sketched  out  in  the  utmost  incapat^ty  of 
ladnesa.   Sleep  and  dreams  ruled  the  hour. 

Yet  there  were  some  people  who  worked 
even  at  mid-day  in  Rome. 

Coming  down  from  the  Pincio,  three 
oblong  moving  whitenesses  made  the  bit  of 
dark,  shady  street  look  like  one  ^f  the 
black-and-white  diamond-pared  floors  of 
the  churches. 

Three  pairs  of  white-atockinged  feet 
showed  forth ;  a  little  white  curly  dog  ran 
out  into  the  glare  of  white  sunlight; 
three  girls  followed  him,  carrying  on  weir 
beads  the  oblong  shallow  baskets  in  which 
the  laundresses  of  Borne  send  the  snowy 
linen  home. 

"Inl"  No;  "on."  The  clothes  are 
duntily  packed  on  the  huge  basket-trays, 
and  are  balanced  on  girls'  heads. 

"  Do  they  ever  get  spUt  1 "  you  ask. 

Never — never.  The  girls  are  as  Ught 
aa  roes ;  with  their  brown,  bare  hands  on 
their  hips,  and  with  their  limbs  free  and 
their  heads  firmly  erect,  how  can  they 
slip}  They  never  dream'  of  such  weak- 
ness. 

"  I  have  been  six  times  to  the  Londra 
to-day,"  said  one  girl,  Nita.  "  And  very 
likely  a  load  to  carry  back  now." 

"  Yon  are  .grand  I  The  less  you  say 
aboat  the  washing   you  do  the  better," 


retorted  the  second,  a  shorUeh  girl  "How 
much  do  you  rub  T " 

She  was  a  sqoaie-looking  gid  Her 
elbows  were  square,  her  shoulders  were 
square,  her  brown,  swarthy  face  was  broad 
and  square — she  was  not  pretty,  neither 
did  she  seem  to  be  good-tempered. 

"  You  are  too  curious,"  and  the  third 
girl  laughed  merrily.  She  was  just  the 
opposite  of  Maria,  or  Msriaecia,  as  they 
called  her;  she  was  as  lovely  as  the  other 
was  plain,  she  was  tall  and  erect,  with  a 

Saceful,  &ee  step,  and  her  face  would  one 
y,  when  she  grew  older,  be  surely  the 
grandly-featured  face  that  one  expects  a 
Roman  woman  to  have.  Now  she  was 
only  a  young  girl,  and  her  face  was  delicate 
in  outline,  the  glad  lips  were  apart  and 
gay,  and  her  dark  eyes  laughed.  "  Yes, 
that  is  it,"  she  repeated;  "you  are  too 
curious.  The  moUier  and  I,  we  send  the 
clothes  hopte  white,  and  we  iron  them 
well ;  we  make  all  the  pretty  embroidery 
and  the  lace  look  nice — never  you  mind 
the  rubbing." 

"  Just  hke  yon  1  All  for  show  1 "  said 
Mariuccia  crossly,  "Get  out  of  my  way, 
yon  stnpid  dog ! "  and  one  foot  went  out 
with  a  jerk  towards  the  white  gambolling 
d(^. 

"  You  would  kick  my  Lili  I "  cried 
Vimnia,  "  I  hate  you — I  hate  you  I "  and 
with  one  long,  swift  step  she  put  her  tall 
strong  self  between  the  girl  and  the  little 
dog.  An  Italian  is  quick  and  fiery.  Vir- 
ginia could  langh — nay,  she  was  far  more 
ready  to  laugh  than  to  scold,  bat  her  tongue 
was  sharp  too,  and  could  sting.  "  LiC  is  an 
angel  1 "  she  hurried  on ;  "  trat  I  can  make 
her  bite  you,  so  take  care  1 " 

"Oanyoni  I  don't  believe  it.  Lili  is 
just  the  same  meek  incapable  as  her 
master — yes,  don't  you  think  I  know  who 
gave  her  to  you  I " 

■You " 

Tonio  Bucci  gave  her "  began  the 

first  girl,  Nita. 

As  if   I    did   not  know,   the   foolish 
man  I    Truly  be  is  as  soft  as  the  milk  he  | 
sells." 

The  milk  is  sour  for  thee  —  eh, 
Mariuccia  t"  and  Nita  nudged  the  girl's 
arm.     "I  wouldn't  rfiow  I  was  angry." 

There  is  some  good  advice  that  stints 
one  more  sharply  than  a  taunt,  and  of  this 
sort  was  this  counsel  of  Niba's. 

"  Angry  1     I'm  not  angry.     I'm  thank- 
ful to  anyone  who'll  take  such  an  insipidity 
out  of  my  way." 
But  Mariuccia's  face  flushed  red,  and 
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sewig  the  onlucky  Lili  come  before  her  jost 
at  this  moment,  the  ready  foot  etruck  out 
luun  with  the  undugaioad  intent  of 
admintBtering  a  kick. 

Thia  time  the  aim  waa  sure,  and  Lili 
with  a  sqneal  darted  ddewave  with  her 
boshy  vhite  tail  between  her  l^s. 

Nita  waa  a  step  in  the  rear,  Virginia 
had  sailed  majestically  ahead  and  aloof 
from:  flie  othera — waa  ahe  not  too  proud 
to  condeacend  to  liaten  to  sach  rude 
Bpeechea  aa  Mariuccia  had  been  making  1 

So  they  were  moving  leiauroty  acroaa  the 
piassa  when  Lili  got  her  kiok  Now  in 
the  fiiat  agony  of  bodily  pain  the  moat 
patient  ignorea  the  difference  between 
friend  and  foe — Lili  rait  from  Mariuccia, 
but  it  waa  to  daah  full  tilt  against  her 
tniatreaa'a  feet 

It  was  all  done  in  a  aecond. 

The  frighted  daah — the  entanglement  of 
feet  and  ^  dog — the  flutter  uid  splatter  of 
Lili'a  soft  bo<^  and.forry,  whiakuig  tail,  a 
ehar^  short  bark,  and  alaa  1  the  buket  on 
Virgmia'a  head  was  down,  and  all  the 
dainty  folded  linen  waa  flying  over  the 
dosty  Btm-flcorched  pavement  1  Fair  em- 
broideries and  gosaamer  laces,  all  so  clear, 
and  white,  and  fresh,  were  spoiled.  Spoiled 
irrevocably  I  Eiow  conld  they  be  saved 
from  the  griminess  of  the  fine  dost  J 

"  Lncky  it's  you  and  not  me  1 "  sneered 
Mariuccia.  "  I  shouldn't  dare  to  take  anch 
thinga  to  the  hotel  They'll  do  for  your 
aignore;  for  people  in  the  pensione  it  is 
not  so  bad." 

"  You  think  so  1 "  retorted  Virginia. 
"  What  do  you  know  t  My  signore  need 
have  better  treatment  than  yonr  always- 
moving  strangers.  Have  I  not  had  them 
all  the  winter  1  Nay,  for  two  winters  1 
And  are  they  not  good  to  as  1  Ahime  1 
Ahim^  1 "  ahe  threw  her  anna  aloft,  and 
then  with  her  sharp  cry  she  let  them 
fall,  and  awing  on  eacn  aide  of  her. 
"  Do  they  not  atart  thia  very  night  on 
the  long  journey  to  their  home )  What 
can  I  do  1  Santa  Maria  I  wonld  I  not 
rather  spoil  all  the  clothea  for  all  Uie  week 
than  theae  of  my  dear  sigDOte  1 " 

"Bah  !  there's  no  harm  dons  if  they  go 
away  to-night  You  can't  lose  trade,  any- 
way." 

Virginia,  crying  and  kneeling  amidst  her 
ruins,  took  no  heed. 

"That's  your  honeatyl"  shouted  Nita 
with  disgust  "One  aeea  now  why  you  never 
get  beyond  hotel-work.  People  wonld  not 
send  to  yon  twice.  Go  1  I^ve  roe  and 
Virginia!"    She    turned    her   hack    on 


Marinccia,  and  carefully  set  her  own  baaket 
in  aafety.  "  Pick  them  up.  There,  ahake 
themaDit!" 

"  It  ia  no  use  1  it  is  no  use ! "  waUed 
Vi^inia.  "  And  on  the  day  of  all  othera 
when  I  wonld  have  them  lovely.  Ah,  Uiey 
were  beaatifol  when  the  motiier  and  I 
finished  them  1 " 

"  They  are  not  so  bad." 

"  Don't  yoa  speak — there  I"  and  she  held 
up  a  garment  whose  lace  waa  decorated 
with  irregular  atreake  and  patches  of  yellow 
dirt  In  a  second  it  was  thrown  on  the 
top  of  the  pile  Nita  had  deftly  set  back  in 
order.  "  Will  I  stand  ashamed  before  my 
aignore,  and  take  such  things  to  themi 
No,  never.  I  ahall  take  them  all  home 
agtun  and  wash  them  afresh." 

"Youl  Thu  afternoon)"  and  Nita 
stood  apart,  looking  amazed. 

"It  must  ba  I  will  tell  Tonio  aftef- 
warda;  he  will  understand." 

Nita  nodded  her  head  quickly. 

"Probably,"  she  said  with  meaning. 
'■  f  on  remember  Mariuccia  will  be  there, 
too.     She  will  make  him  imderstaad  with 


Do  I  fear  Mariuccia  1 "  proudly  said 
Vttginia 

The  English  girla  on  their  balcony  saw 
the  accident,  but  their  minda  were  full  of 
other  thoughta ;  they  did  not  notice  that 
the  unluc^  girl  waa  Virginia,  a  prot^^e 
of  theirs,  and  aa  to  thinking  of  the  aafety  of 
the  clothes,  they  were  fuB  of  Uie  ezdte- 
ment  of  going  home  after  a  winter  in 
Rome.  For  a  aecond  they  had  turned  to 
apeak  to  someone  within  the  room,  and 
when  their  eyes  aicain  fell  on  the  piasza 
it  waa  to  aee  two  Italian  friends  of  theirs 
crossing  from  tiie  shadowy  opposite  street 
towarda  their  own  house. 

The  May  evening  waa  falling  cool  and 
aoft.  All  the  world  had  been  out  What 
atreama  of  people  were  driving  along  the 
Corao  and  round  the  Piucio  I  How  the 
gay  band  tossed  its  fanfaronade  of  operatic 
airs  and  its  voluptuous  waltzes  on  t^e 
brilliant  air;  how  tiie  brightly-dressed 
nuraes,  with  their  grand  muslin  aprons  and 
streamers,  sauntered  about  with  the  white 
babiea ;  how  pleasantly  and  gracioualy  did 
the  Queen  bow  and  amile  aa  ahe  made  her 
daily  visit  to  her  loyal  people  1 

The  two  Nelson  girls  and  their  mother 
were  strolling  about,  too.  Their  Italian 
friends  were  with  them,  and  one  can  easily 
imagine  the  aort  of  talk  that  would  every 
now  and  again  come  up ;    the    Engli^ 


people  -were  going  away,  wkl  the  friends 
woald  not  see  them  for  six  months.  Nay, 
who  knew  I  Perhaps  one  girl  would  not 
eome  to  Rome  the  next  winter. 

This  one  was  a  wild  girl ;  she  said  things 
as  they  came  into  her  head.  She  was 
dedariiig,  with  a  little  flourish  of  her  hand : 
"  Is  there  any  place  I  lora  as  I  love  Rome  1 
Should  I  not  die  if  I  were  to  dream  that 
merer  again  should  I  set  my  devoted  eyes 
upon  it  1 " 

"Signorina,  you  jest.  Is  it  not  true 
that  beibre  next  winter " 

"I  shall  be  Mra  Brownl  Yes.  That 
supposition  may  c^rtunly  have  become  a 
fact ;  still,  you  may  imagine  the  aforesaid 
Mra  Brown  weeping  her  eyes  out  when 
her  &imily  pack  the  famUy-trunks  next 
October  for  Rome  1 " 

"Gwen,  there  goee  Vitginiaj  and  we 
shall  misB  her." 

"Where — howi"  uid  Owen  turned  to 
right  and  left, 

"  Bebuid  you  now — half-way  dorn  the 
road." 

"  What  is  she  doing  up  here  t " 

"Don't  know.  There  is  some  merry- 
making going  on  down  b^w,  beyond  the 
Botghese  Gardens.  I  caught  my  lady 
loo^ng  that  way " 

"I  shall  simply  go  home.  No,  Signer 
Para — no,  I  want  no  eaoort.  I  am  bent  on 
domestic  duties,  and  you  would  only  be  in 
the  way." 

She  went  off,  and  she  overtook  Virginia, 
and  she  heard  the  story  of  the  misfortune 
that  morning. 

"Bat.  how  could  you  do  all  that  work 
again  this  afcemoon  1  Was  not  your 
brother  Tito  to  be  married  t^s  morning  1 
Were  you  not  to  bare  a  beautiful  festa  this 
afternoon  I "  So  said  Gwen,  in  her  head- 
long fashion. 

"  It  is  true,  signorino.  But  could  I  behare 
so  badly  to  youaud  to  the  s^orat     No." 

"Weill  don't  be  wretchea  over  it  now. 
Get  back  quickly." 

WiUt  a  few  more  words  the  two  girls 
parted.  They  understood  many  httJe 
,  things  of  each  other's  lives,  from  the 
simple  fact  that  each  one  had  a  tittle  love- 
story  lying  behind  tiie  common  ways  and 
works  of  erery  day. 

Alas,  and  alas  I  It  was  a  black  day  for 
Viigioia ;  she  never  divined  how  the  tlung 
was  done,  it  was  done  and  past  remedy. 
Of  course  the  hard»  cruel  fate  did  not  swoop 
down  upon  her  all  at  once,  but  she  noted 
that  day  aa  the  day  when  Tonio  Bncoi 
fell  away  from  her. 
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She  had  no  redxesa  What  do  we  say ) 
She  nerer  sought  for  redress.  A  Roman 
girl  is  proud,  she  would  never  sue  for  love, 
she  would  hold  her  head  erect  and  look 
down  stoically  and  in  silence  upon  the 
faithless  lover,  whose  steps  went  daily 
farther  and  farther  from  her.  She  and  her 
mother  livedalone,  they  come  in  time  to  hold 
themselves  apart  from  the  other  women. 

And  who  was  Virginia's  rival  T 

Mariuccia,  who  pretended  once  that  she 
despised  Antonio  I 

Nita,  Vir^ia's  friend,flicked  her  thumbs 
at  Mariuccia,  and  cried :  "  Bah  !  That 
Mariuccia  loves,  or  does  not  love,  as  the 
humour  comes.  Bucci  will  have  his 
master's  shop  soon.  If  Bucci  had  not  gold 
he  might  whistle  for  Mariuccia" 

"  Serve  him  right  if  a  richer  man  crosses 
his  path,"  dryly  put  in  a  woman  who  heard 
her. 

"  That  is  your  way.  It  is  not  mine," 
Bud  Nita.  "  I  hare  promised  a  candle 
to  the  Santissima  Madre  if  she  get  them 
well  married  before  Corpus  Domini" 

"  You  1  That  is  your  friendship — eh  i 
You'd  reward  a  poltroon,  a  base  fellow  }" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Mariuccia  a  reward  1  That 
is  good,"  and  Nita  laughed  again. 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  after  this,  the 
whole  of  Rome  seemed  flocking  into  St. 
Peter's .  It  was  the  great  festiral  of  Corpus 
Domini,  and  the  grand  procession  came 
filing  in  through  the  mighty  columns,  and 
in  at  the  vast  door.  Incense  perfumed  the 
warm  air ;  hundreds  of  priests  gravely 
walked  along  carrying  the  lareaeurea  Scariet- 
robed  cardmals  officiated ;  mitred  digni- 
taries, in  vestments  of  gorgeous  silver 
tissues,  chanted  and  genuflected  before  the 
high  altar ;  strings  of  blue,  and  of  green, 
and  of  scarlet- coated  young  seminarists  from 
the  various  colleges  made  lines  of  clear 
colour  in  the  dense  crowd,  which  by  itself 
was  just  a  moving  mass  of  radiant  colour. 

Oa  the  edge  of  the  crowd  was  a  group — 
a  marriage  group  all  in  festa  dress.  What 
voluminous  skirts,  what  gold  earrings, 
what  lace  kerchiefe  1  The  bride  was  short 
and  square ;  she  pulled  at  her  newly-made 
husband's  sleeve,  so  that  she  might  see 
over  the  heads  of  the  people.  Of  course 
he  helped  her,  but  methinks  he  remem- 
bered a  tall  girl,  whose  bearing  was  proud 
and  stately,  and  whom  any  man — yes,  any 
man — woiUd  hare  felt  it  a  glory  to  call  his 
wife.  That  girl  would  have  seen  well  by 
his  aide,  without  giving  him  that  irritating 
pull  Tonio  Bucci,  of  course,  was  this 
newly-made  husband. 
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The  snmmeT  burnt  itself  oat,  and  aTitnnm 
vent  too— -the  sickly,  pestiferous  Roman 
autumn,  vbidi  brings  the  heavy  fever  air 
from  the  Campagna,  and  which  feeds  the 
dreaded  enemy  by  the  damps  and  the  rains 
of  the  falling  year. 

That  time  went,  and  real  winter,  the 
winter  wliicfa  nukes  Borne  full  of  foreign 
visitors,  bad  come.  Many  amongst  these 
were  people  who  oame  every  year,  pec^Ie 
fh}m  colder  lands  of  the  north,  who  see  that 
life  is  better  worth  living  under  the  genial 
Italian  sun. 

Gwen  did  not  come,  but  her  mother  and 
sister  did.  A  few  weeks  passed,  aad  then 
Gwen  herself  was  in  Rome  anJn.  She 
was  now  a  glad  young  wife,  and  she  and 
her  bnaband  having  been  far  afield  into 
Eastern  lands  for  their  long  honeymoon, 
were  taking  a  glimpse  of  Rome  on  their 
way  back  to  Englauii. 

She  had  to  ask  after  five  hundred  people, 
to  use  a  comfortable  exaggeration,  but  in 
the  interests  of  oor  story  we  will  make  no 
mention  of  the  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  aod  just  pick  out  (we  of  bar  old 
friends,  Virginia  Galdi. 

"  Not  manied  I "  cried  Owen.  '*  What 
vent  wrong  t " 

She  beam  the  story. 

"I  know  that  Mariuccia.  I  saw  her 
more  than  once  with  Yirginia,  The  man 
most  have  been  conjared  out  of  himself." 

"You  let  Virginia  infect  you  with  her 
own  mad  admiration  of  him,"  answered 
May,  Gwen's  sister. 

"  Kot  at  all  80.  I  saw  for  myaell  Did  I 
not  see  bim  often  enongb  out  at  the  Caldis' 
cott^  t  He  repents  it  by  this  time." 
■  "I  don't  know  about  repentance.  He 
may  have  repented,  bat  now  there  ia  no 
knowing  what  he  feels.  He  Is  a  free  man, 
Mariuccia  is  dead." 

"  Mariucda  deitd  I " 

May  nodded  her  head. 

'f  S&e  was  self-willei^'  as  self-willed  as 
EUk  English  girl,'  I  was  told,  and  she  went 
out  in  the  wet  and  cold ;  ehe  died  of  fever. 

Yes,  that  was  it.     And  now "    The 

girl  was  silent  a  moment 

"  Well — now  t "  echoed  Gwen. 

"  Now  Bucd  is  tearinghis  hair — that  is  an 
elegant  metaphor,  of  course,  as  you  know 
his  head  just  owns  a  stubble  and  no  more — 
well,  tearing  his  hair  at  the  feet  of  Virginia." 

"  Then  it  will  be  all  right;  she  always 
did  love  him." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that,  I  leave  all 
that  to  you.  She'U  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him,  anyhow.     Old  Madame  Calm  exists  in 


-a  flood  of  tears,  for  Vi^mia  declares  she 
will  go  and  serve  the  nuns  at  St  Trinita  del 
Monti    Shell  be  a  nnn  henelf  if  she  can." 

"  Nonsense ! " 

"True,  nevertheless." 

Wherewith  Gwen  resolved  upon  becom- 
ing a  matchmaker,  as  it  has  been  said  that 
all  good  women  are,  and  she  carried  her 
husband  off  for  a  iralk.  The  walk  took 
them  out  a  long  way  beyond  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  and,  in  fact,  only  ended  at 
Virginia's  cottage. 

This  is  what  came  of  that  visit 

Only  a  week  after,  Gwen  and  her  husband 
had  to  leave  Rome,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  they  left,  Virginia,  as  of  old, 
brought  her  basket-load  of  daintily  got-up 
linen  heme. 

"You  do  not  look  like  a  nun,"  began 
Gwen  half  teasingly. 

"Oh,  signora,  that  is  not  a  thing  to 
laugh  at  No,  not  at  alL"  The  girl  luted 
her  tall  figure  with  that  simple  pride  of  hen 
which  ha^  stJU  such  a  grand  dignity  in  it 
"  No,  no ;  and,  signora, '  she  seized  Gwen's 
hands  in  her  own  with  all  die  fiery  earnest- 
ness of  an  Italian ;  "  if  you  had  not  come 
to  me,  I  should  be  there  now.  Yea,  this 
would  have  been  the  day  when  I  should 
have  left  the  mottier,  and  Tonio,  and  i^l" 

"But  if  your  vocation  is  there — there 
with  the  nuns,"  Gwen's  eyes  tried  to  look 
grave.  "Suppose  one  day  you  find  you 
would  rather  be  singing  with  the  good 
sisters  than  cooking  Tonio's  soup  I " 

"  Sisfnora  1  Is  tbat  possible  1 "  and  Vir- 
ginia dropping  her  friend's  hands  clasped 
her  own.    "  Shall  I  ever  think  that  1—11 " 


CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

HGREFORDSHIRK 
In  entering  Herefordshire,  we  come  upon 
a  kind  of  English  Rhineland,  a  county  of 
bright,  swift  rivers,  of  sunny  hills  and 
fertile  valleys,  of  castled  et&ga,  and  towers 
of  robber  knights.  Instead  of  the  vine- 
yards we  have  orchards  far  more  beautiful, 
and  sparkling  cider  takes  the  place  of  the 
costly  wines  of  Budesheim  or  Marco- 
brunner.  Pity  it  aeems  that  no  poet  or 
novelist  has  arisen  to  throw  the  glamour 
of  romance  over  this  rich  and  charming 
county  where  every  stream  has  its  legend, 
and  every  castle  its  story,  and  where  the 
varied  life-streams  of  Koman  and  Briton, 
of  Saxon  and  Norman,  have  met  and 
mingled,  sometimes  in  peace,  and  some- 
times in  war,  and  have  left  a  rich  drift  of 
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and  folk-Ion  that  still  awuta 
adequte  expoaition.  Of  luatoric  sitoB  and 
plHes,  which  IiaTe  made  their  mark  in 
EnglliBh  annals,  there  is  na  lack  in  thii  rich 
iKMMer  county, 

A  few  mQea  from  Lndlow  bringa  na  to 
yie  audent  castle  of  Wigmora,  once  a 
semi-royal  seat,  which  might  have  vied  with 
prooii  Windsor  in  its  extent  and  state.  A. 
few  rained  walla  and  towets  are  all  that 
remain  of  former  graodeor,  but  the  site  is 
ft  fine  one,  comnuuoding  a  great  expanse  of 
Goontry,  and  the  lines  of  the  ancient 
enceinte  are  still  to  be  traced.  From 
Wigmore  Gastie  rode  out  prond  Mortimer 
with  a  clomp  of  lancea  in  his  train,  when 
stoat  Earl  Simon  ruled  the  land  in  tfae 
nuae  of  King  Henry  the  Third,  whUe 
Ptuiee  Edward  was  his  prisoner,  held  in 
careless  captivity  at  Widmarsh  by  Hereford 
There  had  been  going  and  coming  among 
the  monks,  between  Abbey  Dore  in  the 
golden  valley  and  Wigmore  Priory  that 
nestled  beneath  the  castle  of  the  Mortimers, 
and  ihm  it  was  that  the  movements  of  the 
Prince  and  Lord  Mortimer  were  accurately 
timed,  kr  Edward  that  day  went  a  hnuting 
with  his  goards,  and  led  the  chase  north- 
wards, (JU  presently,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
be  espied  tae  glitter  of  steel  and  the  gay 
pennons  ofMortimer  and  his  knights.  That 
night  the  Prince  supped  at  Wigmore 
Castle,  and  soon  after  was  at  the  head  of  a 
pownful  army,  of  which  Mortimer's  vassals 
ftom  Shropshire  and  HerefordBhlre  formed 
a  powerful  contingent.  Roger  Mortimer 
was  one  of  the  three  commanders  at 
Evesham,  where  Earl  Simon  was  slain,  and 
from  thtX  time  tb»  hoose  of  Mortimer  was 
loaded  with  honours  and  lordships.  Koger's 
na  married  a  kinswoman  of  Edward's 
Qoeen,  a  beantiful  Castilion  maid,  and 
brought  her  home  to  his  stately  home  at 
Wigmore.  And  the  son  of  this  pair,  with 
roy^  blood  in  his  veins — the  royalty 
straiuely  mixed  of  Wales  and  Xonnandy 
and  CastUe — ma^  have  felt  the  crown  of 
England  with  in  his  grasp,  but  missed  his  hold, 
and  eame  to  his  bitter  end  on  Ty bom-tree. 

Wigmore,  however,  with  the  earldom  of 
MarctC  or  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  was 
restored  to  the  descendants  of  the  ott^ted 
Mortimer,  and  again,  by  a  marriage  with 
»  daughter  of  the  Plantogeneta,  the  crown 
of  England  almost  fell  to  the  lords  of 
Wigmore.  Edmand  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
March,  hod  been  long  acknowle%ed  the 
heir-preaomptiTe  to  us  cousin  Bichud, 
when  Bolinghroke  snatohed  the  crown 
from    the    hands    of    the    feeble    king. 


Mortimer  retired  to  Wigmore,  leaving  his 
children  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the 
new  king.  Soon  after,  Owen  Qlendwr 
rused  the  national  standikrd  in  Wales,  and 
coming  down  from  the  moontains  with  hia 
wild  Welshmen,  began  to  lay  waste  the 
Kngliah  land.  With  the  haetity-gathered 
county  levies,  the  men  of  Weobtey  and 
Leominster,  Mortimer  fell  aaddenly  upon 
0  wen,as  the  Welahmen  were  fording  th  en  ve  r 
Arrow,  between  Pembnry  and  Eardisland, 
at  a  point  where  the  river  divided  into 
many  braacheaj  but,  although  taken  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  fighting  up  to  their 
waists  in  water,  the  hardy  Welsh  pat 
the  Herefordshire  men  to  flight  and  mode 
a  prisoner  of  Mortimer. 

When  all  athwart  there  oame 
A  post  from  Walei  hujen  with  heavj'  news. 
Whose  vont  wns  that  tha  Doble  Martimar, 
Iieading  tite  men  of  Herefordshire  ti)  fight 
Asainst  the  irregular  and  nild  Gleodowar, 
Was  by  the  mde  bands  pt  tha  WeUhmeD  takeD. 
Some  may  share  the  suspicion  manifested 
by  King  Henry,  according  to  Shakespeare, 
as  to  the  bona  fides  of  Mortimer's  battle, 
and  declare,  with  him,  "he  neve?  did 
encounter  vrith  Olendower,"  and  that  his 
captivity  in  Wales  was  a  skilful  device  for 
escaping  the  dangers  of  his  position ;  and 
Percy's  testimony  as  to  the  conflict "  on 
gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank,"  the  Severn 
being  a  long  way  ttotn.  the  actual  scene  of 
the  encounter,  whether  sham  or  real,  was, 
perhaps  deservedly,  received  with  polite 
incredulity.  The  well-known  story  of  the 
conspiracy  that  was  afterwards  brewed 
between  Percy,  Glendwr,  and  Mortimer, 
with  its  ending  at  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury, has  already  been  alluded  to.  But  it 
seems  that  even  after  this  crushing  blow, 
Glendwr  and  Mortimer,  who  had  married 
his  daughter,  still  held  ont  against  the 
English  king.  And  soon  after  Shrewsbury 
battle,  a  Welsh  army  took  the  field,  re- 
inforced by  French  aoxiliaiies — for  the 
French  were  in  the  plot  against  Henry,  and 
landed  a  considerable  force  in  Wales  to 
help  Glendwr.  The  army  encamped  near 
Leominster,  on  Ivington  Hill,  where  their 
entrenchments  are  still  to  be  seenj  and 
Prince  Henry,  coming  against  them  with 
his  English  levies,  did  not  venture  to  attack 
the  position ;  but  dissensions  broke  out, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  among  the  Welsh 
chiefs,  and  their  army  melted  away  without 
having  fought  a  battle. 

It  was  in  these  Welsh  wars  that  a  stout 
Herefordshire  knight,  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
afterwards  better  known  in  the  sooth  as 
Lord  Cobham,  from  bis  marriage  vrith  the 
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heirees  of  Cobhun,  attracted  the  notice  of 
yoong  Prince  HaL  Sir  John  was  probably 
bom  at  Almeley  Castle,  of  which  a  grass- 
covered  mound  is  the  only  relic,  and  Btories 
of  early  fraaka  with  the  wild  prince  may 
have  fomiahed  the  gronndwork  for  Shakes- 
peare's wonderful  picture  of  Sir  John 
FalataJf.  But  it  was  the  old  knight  of 
popular  and  nn&iendly  tradition  that 
Shakespeare  drew,  for  the  Lollard  martyr 
was  as  brare  and  tme  a  man  as  ever  wore 
knightly  belt,  however  wide  in  its  girth 
that  belt  may  have  been.  From  Old- 
castle's  influence  in  encooragiog  and  pro- 
tecting the  Lollards,  Herefordshire  became 
an  eariy  stronghold  of  the  new  faith. 

There  is  still,  however,  something  more 
to  be  said  of  the  Mortimers,  although  the 
fate  of  the  last  lineal  repreeentatives  of  the 
race  is  obscnre.  Bat  the  air  of  Windsor 
seems  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  yoong 
scions  of  the  stock,  and  Edmund  aied  a 
refugee  rather  than  a  prisoner  in  Wales, 
or  perhaps  concealed  by  some  faithful 
retainer  not  far  from  his  own  splendid 
castle  of  Wigmore.  Eventually  the  castle 
and  estates  came  to  the  house  of  York  by 
the  marriage  of  their  chief  with  Edmund 
Mortimer's  sister  and  heiress,  and  thus 
Wigmore  became  a  semi-royal  seat,  and  in 
the  troubled  times  that  preceded  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  a  eecnre  retreat  for  the  princes 
(tf  the  house  of  York. 

It  was  to  Wigmore  that  Edward,  the 
fnture  king,  retued  when  the  crushing 
defeat  of  Wakefield  and  the  death  of  his 
father  seemed  to  have  extinguished  the 
chances  of  the  ,Yerkists.  And  here  he 
rallied  the  tenants  of  hia  estates  and  the 
personal  adherents  of  the  house  of  York. 
Mai^aret,  hurrying  southward  a  to  secure 
London  and  the  Tower,  detached  a  force 
under  Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  hold 
out  a  hand  to  ^e  Welshmen,  who  by  this 
time  bad  become  ohieSy  Lancastrian  in 
their  sympathiea,  and  having  joined  the 
Welsh  levies,  to  crush  the  pretender 
Edward  in  the  ruins  of  hia  castle.  Edward, 
however,  did  not  wdt  for  the  blow  to  fall, 
but  marched  out  from  Wigmore  with 
all  the  men  he  could  muster,  chiefly 
the  men  of  Ludlow  and  Shrewabury. 
Hardly  four  miles  had  Edward  marched, 
when  the  forces  of  the  LancastrianB  were 
descried  drawn  vp  by  the  banks  of  the 
pleasant  river  Lngg.  Mortimer's  Cross  is 
a  hamlet  where  sundry  cross-roads  meet, 
and  where  no  doubt  the  piety  of  the 
Mortimers  had  caused  a  wayside  cross  to 
be  erected,  sueb  as  are  atill  to  be  met  with 


at  most  of  the  Norman  carrefours — the 
object  of  rural  processions,  where  at  ann- 
aet,  during  Lent,  the  women  of  the  village 
assemble  and  sing  the  litanies  of  the 
Virgin.  Cloae  by  the  cross  is  the 
great  WeetSeld,  an  open  plain  sloping 
down  to  the  river.  The  two  armies  joined 
battle  in  the  miaty  sunshine  of  a  frosty 
February  day.  The  bulk  of  the  Lancaa- 
trian  troops  were  Welsh  and  Irish,  whose 
fierce,  wild  rush  was  borne  back  by  the 
phalanx  of  English  lances.  The  English 
bowmen  did  the  rest,  and  soon  the  half- 
clad  warriors  were  flying  for  the  hills. 
The  chiefs,  encumbered  with  their  armour, 
were  nnable  or  ashamed  to  share  the  flight 
of  their  followers,  and  many  Welahmen  of 
note  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  Among 
these  last  was  old  Owen  Tudor,  whose 
comely  face  had  long  ago  captured  the 
heart  of  the  queen-dowager  of  England. 
His  son,  Jasper  of  Pembroke,  and  his 
grandson  Henry,  aflerwarda  to  be  king, 
escaped  in  the  confnsion,  and  made  their 
way  through  the  heart  of  Wales,  and 
sailed  for  Brittany.  But  Owen  was  taken 
to  Hereford,  and  there  beheaded,  with 
many  other  of  his  countrymen.  As  the 
day  declined  upon  the  field  of  slaughter, 
men  noted  with  awe  and  wonder  the 
appearance  of  three  auns  in  the  firmament 
above,  a  portent  of  high  encouri^ement  to 
the  victors,  but  one  Uiat  filled  uie  super- 
atitiouB  Welshmen  with  dismay. 

Edward's  success,  however,  was  even- 
tually fatal  to  Wigmore,  which,  after 
figuring  as  a  royal  residence  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  was  left  to  Ml  to  min 
and  decay  by  bis  succesaors. 

Some  of  the  possessions  of  the  Mortimers 
in  the  end  fell  into'the  hands  of  the  all- 
grasping  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  when,  on  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  the  duke  attempted  to  place  his 
daughter-in-law,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  upon  the 
throne,  the  strong  Proteatant  feeling  in  the 
county — originally  instilled  by  Olacaatle, 
the  portly  knight,  it  will  be  remembered — 
drew  together  a  considerable  armed  force 
to  support  the  Protestant  saccesaion,  in 
the  person  of  Lady  Jane.  These  forces 
aasembled  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  called  Gour- 
senah,  that  alopes  down  to  the  little  river 
Pinsley,  about  a  mile  west  of  Leominster," 
and  not  t&r  from  Qlendwr'a  Camp.  Here 
the  army  entroncfaed  itself,  and  awuted 
the  orders  of  their  chiefs  in  London.  But 
as  time  went  on,  and  no  news  came  from 
the  duke,  who  was,  indeed,  already  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  the  force  gradually 
.  ......  ^ .-   .,^.- 
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melted  vfnj,  and  the  loja\  men  of  Leo- 
isiiuter,  who  had  an  inkling  of  which  way 
things  yreiQ  going,  sallied  out  with  the  con- 
fidence of  men  who  are  on  the  winning 
ride,  and  dispersed  the  remnant.  Where- 
upon mach  honour  uid  profit  accrued  to 
the  loare  borgesBes  of  Leominster, 

Leominster  itself,  althongfa  it  owes  its 
name  to  an  old  monastic  settlement,  has 
not  ranch  to  show  for  its  anaent  minster, 
unless  some  Nomutn  parts  of  the  old 
parish  chnrch  are  a  portion  of  the  more 
recent  boildii^  Bnt  the  old  Saxon 
minster  that  Merewald  built,  the  father  of 
the  sainted  lady  of  Much  Wenlock,  was 
thorooghly  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  assisted 
by  the  Welsh,  who  were  always  ready  to 
shik  their  Christianity  to  harry  the  Saxon, 
and  who,  in  a  talent  for  destructiveness, 
seem  to  have  taken  the  lead  even  of  the 
Danes^  their  joint  efforts,  anyhow,  hare 
left  even  the  site  uncertain. 

From  Leominster,  road,  rail,  and  river — 
the  latter  with  many  pleasant  windings 
tiirongh  a  rich  and  charming  conntry — lead 
towards  the  county  town  of  Hereford,  that 
lies  in  a  fold  of  the  Wye,  here  hurrying 
smooUily  down  from  the  distant  bills  of 
Wales.  The  early  town  was  at  Kencbester, 
a  Roman  station  of  some  importance,  a  few 
miles  westwards,  which  the  local  tradition 
describes  as  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  Welsh  called  the  place 
Trefawydd  from  the  fir-trees  that  srew 
about  it  When  Kenchester  was  aban- 
doned, a  new  settlement  grew  up  at  a  con- 
venient ford  on  the  River  Wye,  which  the 
Welsh  knew  as  Henfordd,  or  the  old  road ; 
probably  the  British  trackway  hero  crossed 
the  river  before  the  Romans  built  a  bridge 
higher  np,  and  when  that  bridge  was 
deetiojed  in  the  earthquake,  or  moro  pro- 
bably by  wild  Webhmen,  the  traffic  neces- 
sarily reverted  to  the  old  way.  The 
Saxons  seem  to  tiave  played  upon  the 
Welsh  name  of  the  place  and  converted  it 
into  Hereford,  or  the  army  ford,  perhaps 
in  memory  of  the  memorable  raid  when 
the  Danish  "  here,"  or  host,  destroyed  Leo- 
minster, Bnt  the  place  itself  is  an  ancient 
walled  city,  that  was  probably  in  exis- 
tence long  before  tlie  Danish  invasion,  and 
if  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  was  likely 
enoDgh  (Hriginally  a  colony  of  Romano- 
Brit^  refugees,  founded  under  the  pro- 
teotion  of  one  of  the  Welsh  princes. 

We  bare  been  accustomed  to  speak 
the  British  population  as  driven  before 
the  Anglo-Saxons  into  Wales,  and  although 
recent   researches   have    thrown  a  doubt 


upon  the  thorongfaness  of  this  sweeprng- 
away  process,  yet  no  doubt  there  mnst 
have  been  a  considerable  number  of  ^e 
proud  and  hau^ty  Celtic  population  who  . 
would  prefer  a  life  of  poverty  and  exile 
among  men  of  a  kindred  ra6e,  to  remain- 
ing in  servitude  with  their  enemies.  But  it 
mast  be  remembered  that  Wtdes  was 
already  occupied  by  stubborn  tuid  warlike 
tribes,  tenacious  of  their  territorial  rights, 
each  tribesman  entitled  to  his  free  tUlage 
of  common  land,  and  to  follow  the  ch^e 
wherover  he  listed.  There  was  a  warmth 
of  national  feeling  that  ensured  safety  and 
hospitality  to  men  of  a  kindred  race  ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  new  comers  could  not 
be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  free 
t^besman.  Tbej  became  especially  the 
care  of  the  chiefs  and  princes,  who  settling 
them  here  and  there  on  the  waste  lands  m 
the  community,  exacted  a  certain  share  of  the 
produce  as  rent.  The  burdens  of  the  com- 
mnnity — chiefly,  in  those  rude  times,  the 
support  of  the  princes  and  chiefs,  their 
dogs,  their  hunting  train — were  thrown 
upon  these  communities  of  aliens,  whom  the 
Norman  lawyers,  by  a  sort  of  false  analogy, 
classed  a^  villains.  But  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  wanderers  who  found  a  home 
on  the  Welsh  hilludes,  there  must  have 
been  a  number  of  imm^rants,  artisans, 
and  craftsmen  from  the  ruined  Roman 
towns,  for  whom  there  was  no  fixed  place 
in  the  Celtic  organisation,  And  these 
people  may  be  looked  for  in  the  border 
towns  such  as  Heraford,  settled  under  the 
direct  protection  of  the  prince  of  the 
country.  We  have  the  peculiar  customs  of 
the  city  to  confirm  our  conjectnro. 

Thus,  to  quote  briefiy  from  Domesday 
Booh,  we  find  that  in  the  time  of  King 
Bdward  the  Confessor,  there  wero  a  hun- 
dred and  throe  tenants  settied  within  and 
without  walls.  Kvery  entire  masnre — the 
plot  of  ground  allotted  to  each  citizen — 
paid  sevenpence-halfpenny  and  fonrpence 
towards  hiring  horses,  while  the  tenants 
did  personal  service  of  reaping  three  days 
in  August,  and  of  gathering  hay  one  day, 
as  the  sheriff  might  appoint.  Whoever  had 
a  horse  went  three  times  a  year  with  the 
sherifif  to  the  county  and  hundred  courts 
at  Urmlauia.  When  the  king  went  to 
hunt,  one  person  went  from  each  house 
to  tiie  stand  or  station  in  the  wood.  Other 
tenants,  not  having  entire  masures,  found 
tliree  men  to  gnard  the  king  when  be  came 
into  the  city.  Any  one  leaving  the  city 
might  sell  his  masura  to  another  who 
would  do  proper  service,  but  the  bailiff 
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had  the  third  peimf ,  When  a  bu]^ess 
died  servLDK  in  the  ann;  vith  bia  hone, 
the  king  had  the  horse  and  arms,  oi,  if  be 
served  without  a  hone,  ten  shiUinKs  or  his 
land  and  hooses.  If  anyone  bad  not 
devised  his  property  before  his  death,  the 
king  had  the  stock  belonging  to  b!a  land. 
Erery  man  whose  vife  brewed  either 
withm  or  without  the  city  paid  tenpence. 
Six  smiths  paid  every  one  a  penny  for  his 
forge,  and  made  a  hundred  and  twenty 
nails  from  the  king's  iron.  Each  received 
threepence  by  custom,  and  these  smiths 
were  free  from  all  other  service.  Then 
there  were  seven  moneyers,  who  had  the 
privilege  of  coining,  a  staff  which  shows 
comparatively  greater  circnlation  of  wealth 
than  at  preseotk  For  these  moneyera  were 
master  workmen,  with  a  considerable  fol< 
lowing,  over  whom  they  had  fnll  jorisdictioni 
with  the  curious  provision  that  if  the 
moneyer  died  intestate  all  he  had  went  to 
the  king. 

Some  have  seen  in  these  carious  penalties 
upon  intestate,  and  the  so-called  heriots 
due  at  the  death  of  a  burgess,  evidence  of 
Danish  occupation,  fot  with  the  Danes, 
who  were  practically  an  army  in  possession 
of  a  hos^e  country,  naturally  enough, 
when  a  soldier  died,  bia  borse  and  arms 
were  restored  to  the  common  aisenaL 
But  there  is  no  other  trace  of  Danish 
settlement  in  this  valley  of  the  Wye,  and 
it  is  more  probable  that  we  have  here  just 
a  survival  of  Welsh  jurisprudence  as  to  the 
alien,  who  having  no  inherent  rights  could 
transmit  none  to  bis  deacendtuits,  while 
the  power  of  disposing  of  his  goods  by  will 
was  one  that  ha  had  acquired  under  the 
influence  of  the  Church,  whose  interests 
bad  to  this  extent  reversed  the  ancient 
Celtic  polity. 

In  all  this  we  have  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  free  cities  of  Teutonic 
origin  j  but  the  continuance  of  the  Celtic 
customs  shows  that  the  city  must  have 
passed  without  any  shock  or  catastrophe 
from  the  rule  of  the  British  prince  to  that 
of  the  Saxon  king.  And  in  tbe  same 
quiet  way  tbe  city  passed  from  Saxon  to 
NormaQ  dominion.     Nothing  was  changed 


for  tbe  hurt 
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smiths,  for  the  moneyera — nothing  except 
the  name  of  their  over-lord,  about  which 
probably  they  did  not  mncb  trouble  them- 
selves. And  tbe  same  may  be  said  of  tbe 
county  generally,  which  submitted  quietly 
to  Wiluam,  and  paid  its  customary  rents  in 
honey  ^d  produce  without  any  dis- 
turbance. 


One  change  indeed  the  Normans  pro- 
bably made.  They  must  have  introduccxi 
cider.  Be-introduced  it,  perhaps,  for  tJie 
use  of  cider  must  have  been  as  well  known 
in  Boman  Britain  as  it  was  in  Boman 
Gaul  But  the  Saxons,  with  their  love  of 
strong,  beady  drinks,  had  neglected  the 
cultivation  of  the  apple ;  while  many  of  the 
new  settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Wye  came 
from  the  Pays  da  Canx,  where  the  culture 
of  tbe  apple  and  the  making  of  cider  has 
been  practised  from  time  immemorial,  and 
here  in  this  beautiful  cultured  county  the 
apple-trees  perhaps  still  flourish  that  were 
grafted  from  the  Norman  rennet 

The  beauty  of  the  country  is  curiously 
commemorated  in  historic  nomenclature, 
for  in  the  old  Celtic  speech  it  was  called 
Esyllwyg,  meaning  tbe  fair  and  open 
country;  and  tbe  Bomans,  hearing  that  its 
inhabitante  called  themselves  the  men  of 
Es]rllw^g,  tnveBtied  the  name  into  Silnres, 
which,  if  it  has  no  particular  meaning,  is 
much  easier  to  spell.  And  tbe  fair  open 
country  of  Hereford  and  Monmouth  is  the 
ancient  Silnria,  tbe  name  of  which  tbe 
geologists  have  carried  to  the  uttermost 

garts  of  tbe  earth.  Hereabouts  fot^ht 
aractacus,  and  any  one  of  these  kn<dla 
crowned  with  ancient  earthworks  may  have 
witnessed  thelaststtugales  of  a  gallant  race. 
Perhaps  we  may  find  some  trace  of  the 
SUorea  in  Arcbenfield,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  re^ons  of  tbe  west,  a  district 
that  forms  an  irregular  peninsula  enclosed 
by  a  wide  bend  of  the  Wye  and  the 
tributary  steeams  of  Dore  and  Monaow. 
In  the  tune  of  the  Confessor,  Ergyng,  as 
the  district  was  then  called,  perhaps  ori- 
ginally Argwyn,  or  the  beautiful  country, 
was  inhabited  by  a  population  half  Welsh 
and  biJf  Saxon,  dwelling  together  in 
amity,  and  with  peculiar  laws  and  customs,^ 
Although  mainly  Welsh  in  origin,  these 
people  were  loyal  to  the  Euglisb  n^,  and 
dauned  as  their  privUege  the  right  of 
forming  the  van  of  the  royal  amy  in  its 
advance  upon  Wales,  and  the  rear  when 
tbe  army  retired.  Here,  again,  in  this 
out-of-the-way  district,  tbe  Conquest  made 
little  difference,  and  the  people  retained 
their  customs  and  language  to  a  very  late 
period.  Long  after  the  rest  of  England 
owned  tbe  supremacy  of  the  royal  justice,  in 
Arcbeufield  murder  might  be  commuted  for 
a  fine,  and  personal  retaliation  was  allowed 
and  even  enjoined  on  the  injured.  And 
yet  in  Arcbenfield  Christianity  must  have 
existed  almost  iron)  the  days  of  the 
ApoeUea  Sunt  Dnbritius,  indeed,  is 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-   ,,^.^ 
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credited  with  the  conrerdon  of  the  district^ 
ti  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  the  beginnuig  of 
tite sixth centory;  autint  whole  Bometimes 
tailed  prinute  of  Wales,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  crowned  King  Arthur.  And  here  in 
Aichenfield  is  the  very  stone  on  which  the 
great  Prince  was  crowned,  dose  by  Moccas 
on  the  Wye,  which  forau  the  extreme 
northward  apex  of  the  district  The 
dedication  of  mndty  of  the  chmches  in 
the  di^ct  to  the  saint,  noticeably  Hent;- 
bnd  Church,  near  Robs,  which  ie  anglicised 
from  "  Henllan,"  meaning  the  old  charch, 
leems  to  confirm  the  tiaiution. 

The  chief  fortress  of  this  district  is 
Goodrich  Castle,  which  crowns  a  red  sand- 
stone cliff  in  one  of  the  chamdng  bends  of 
the  Wye ;  while  a  modem  antique  castle, 
Goodrich  CoQit,  occnpiea  an  adjacent  height. 
The  mins  of  the  castle  are  of  great  interest, 
although  its  history  as  a  ftn^tress  ia  con- 
fined to  the  Bolitan' episode  of  a  siege  in 
the  Civil  War.  The  towers  command 
a  nugnificent  view  of  the  noble  basin  of 
the  Wye,  with  the  Malvern  Bills  on  one 
side  and  the  Black  Mountains  on  the  other, 
and  the  skirts  of  our  British  Black  Forests 
Goodrich  itself  is  noted  for  its  conaeotion 
with  the  family  of  Jonathan  Swift,  whose 
gnndfather  was  rector  of  the  parish,  a 
militant  parson  who  delighted  in  vexing 
the  Bools  and  harassing  the  bodies  of  the 
Paritane. 

His  devotion  to  Kin^  Charles  was  shown 
1^  his  Tint  to  the  king  when,  poor  and 
•fanoet  deserted,  he  took  refoge  in  Raglan 
Cattle  after  the  battle  of  Naseby.  "  I 
Uve  brooght  my  coat  for  the  king,"  cried 
.  the  ratfansiastio  parson,  taking  off  his  outer 
garment.  The  governor  of  the  castle  re- 
marked with  a  npeTcilioos  glance  that  he 
did  not  think  it  was  worth  mucL  "  Then 
take  my  waistcoat,  too,"  cried  the  parson, 
stripping  off  that  aiso,  when  the  chink  of 
bnnd  {iieces — three  hwdred  of  tiiem,  sewn 
within  the  lining — ensured  the  loyal  parson 
a  hearUw  welcome.  Bat  when  we  hear  of 
his  pladng  infernal  machines  in  a  ford  of 
the  river  which  the  Parliamentary  cavalry 
have  to  cross,  by  means  of  which  soroe 
thirty  troopers  are  unhorsed  and  drowned, 
we  may  charitably  hope  that  the  dean  who 
tells  the  story  was  drawing  that  long  bow 
which  he  knew  so  well  bow  to  manage. 

From  'Goodrich  we  m&y  sail  by  many  a 
feasant  i  wch  of  the  winding  Wye  till  we 
ask  with  ^e  poet : 


Pope  was  staying  at  Pengethly  when  he 


wrote  The  Afao  of  Ross,  and  but  for  this 
we  should  never  have  heard  of  this  local 
benefactor;  nay,  probably  the  walks  he 
laid  out  and  the  open  spaces  he  adorned 
would  all  eie  this  have  been  annexed  by 
neighbouring     proprietors    bat     for    the 

S&cdiaDship  of  the  poem.     Coleridge,  it  is 
s  generally  known,  visited  Ross,  and 
wrote    a  fragmentary  eulogy  upon  John 
Kyrle,  of  which  the  following  lines  have  a 
lad  personal  interest : 
But  if  like  mina  throueh  life's  distreBaful  aaaaa 
Lonely  and  sad  thy  pilgrimage  hatli  been. 
And  if  thy  braut  with  hsBrt-aick  sngmBh  fraught 
Tbou  joomeyed  onwud  tempest-tosed  ia  thought, 
Here  cheat  thy  cares  !    .    .    .    . 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Boss  we  may 
explore  the  green  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills, 
wi  ththeirancient  camps  and  earth  works, aud 
theirrelicsofpro-historicmau.  Fro-eminent 
among  these  lies  Herefordshire  Beacon,  a 
strong  fort  of  a  primitive  people,  a  city  of 
refuge  for  the  pastoral  people  of  the 
valleys,  for  their  flocks  andherds,  and  all 
their  belonnngs.  A  triple  ditch  and  triple 
mounds  enclose  a  space  of  forty-three  acres 
in  extent,  while  from  the  central  beacon, 
the  fiery  warning  or  appeal  for  help  spreads 
its  rays  to  farthest  Gwent  and  to  the  hills 
of  distant  Powys.  About  the  skirts  of  this 
old  British  city,  ancient  superstition  clings, 
and  wild  stories  are  current  as  if  some 
terrible  catastrophe  or  slaughter  had  left  a 
curse  about  the  place.  Awful  is  the 
accursed  shadow  of  Raggedstoue  Hill  that 
every  living  creature  avoids.  Tradition  has 
it,  that  whde  Wolsey,  the  fntiire  cardinal, 
lived  at  Mort<»i  Court,  where  he  was  tutor 
or  domestic  chaplain  with  the  Nanfans, 
he  once  upon  a  time  fell  into  a  deep 
slumber  while  poring  over  a  book  in  the 
garden  of  the  old  moated  mansion.  When 
the  young  man  awoke  he  discovered  to  his 
horror  that  he  was  overcast  by  the  accursed 
shadow.  From  that  moment,  and  aU 
through  his  wonderful  career,  Wolsey,  it  is 
said,  waa  in  his  heart  convinced  that  he 
should  come  to  no  good  end,  and  when  he 
fell,  he  felt  that  the  curse  long  delayed  had 
come  upon  him  at  UsL  A  recent  author 
has  broogbt  forward  a  long  list  of  instances 
in  which  during  the  course  of  centuries  the 
old  superstition  has  been  verified  j  among 
the  moat  recent  of  these,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
his  brilliant  career  suddenly  cut  short  at 
the  opening  of  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool Railway,  the  first  victim  of  the  new 
iron  iwe,  but  slain  by  the  curse  that  came 
down  from  dim  antiquity;  for  he  in  hia 
youth  had  unwittingly  fallen  under  the 
shadow  of  Raggedstone  HtlL 
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Aa  to  the  origin  of  the  cnne,it  is  popnlarlT 
attributed  to  a  wicked  monk  of  Little  M&I- 
fern,  who,  having  hod  to  crawl  to  the  top 
)i  the  hill  on  hands  and  knees  b;  way  of 
3etiance,  ia  said  in  his  rage  and  malevolence 
x>  have  cnreed  the  shadow  of  it  wherever 
t  should  falL  But  this  explanation  is 
Hghtlj  judged  hy  the  author  ahread; 
quoted  to  be  scarcely  adequate,  and  he 
iu^ests,  as  the  scene  does,  some  ancient 
icene  of  slaughter,  of  the  Druids  perhaps.or 
)f  some  primitive  tribe,  where  the  victims, 
Iriven  over  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  perish, 
)arned  to  curse  their  murderers;  a  scene 
.0  be  paralleled  in  recent  days  among 
Jie  rocks  of  Uis  Arabian  desert  where  it  is 
laid  that  Palmer  turned  at  bay  before  he 
ffas  cast  over  the  precipice  and  cursed  his 
nurderers  and  betrayers. 

Then  there  is  Bransill  Castle  almost  with- 
n  range  of  the  fatal  shadow,  a  fifteenth 
;entury  castellated  mansion,  once  belong- 
ng  to  the  Beauchamps,  with  the  remains 
)f  a  more  ancient  tower  in  a  deep  glen. 
The  place  is  fhll  of  legendary  terrors, 
nth  a  tribe  of  family  ghosts,  to  exorcise 
irhom  the  only  charm  was  said  to  be  a 
lox  of  the  family  bones. 

Then  there  is  the  quaint  little  ancient 
x)wn  of  Ledbury  lying  on  the  flank  of  the 
[tfalvern  Hills,  with  memories  of  its  old 
lecayed  manofactures  that  began  Heaven 
knows  when,  but  that  have  come  peace- 
fully to  an  end  without  much  damage,  as 
if  ^  the  Inhabitants  had  made  a  snug 
ittle  competence  oat  of  them,  and  then 
et  them  drop  aa  not  sufficiently  genteeL 
A  nice  little  town  it  is  indeed,  with  quaint 
^Id  houses  in  brick  and  timber,  and  a  fine 
}Id  timber  market-house — if  it  be  still 
standing — where  there  is  talk  of  eider  and 
perry,  of  hops  and  malt.  All  about  here 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  formerly  held 
jway ;  the  town  was  his,  and  his  the  lord- 
ship of  the  Malvern  HilU,  till  yoa  come  to 
i  ridge  which  forms  the  boondary  of  his 
jurisdiction,  where  there  was  a  brench  cut 
ihat  is  still  visible,  and  called  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  ditch,  the  said  Glouoeater 
being  a  certain  earl  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First 
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OHAPTEB  IX.     HZI^n'S  EOUSl. 

T  HBO  looked  out  from  her  high  window 

ftt  that  stormy  sunset.   She  saw  it  through 

and  over  a  v^  of  lurid  smoke,  which  made 


strange  effects  of  eoloar  quite  new  to  her 
eyea 

Mr.  Ooodall's  house  stood  on  high 
ground,  facing  west;  in  front  of  it  there 
was  a  kind  of  small  park  with  trees ;  then 
came  the  village  ttf  Woodcote,  in  which 
old  thatched  cottages,  some  of  them  half- 
timbered,  were  mixed  with  ugly  rows  of 
new  red  brick.  The  high  road  ran  down 
to  the  north  of  Woodcote  House,  and 
through  the  chief  part  of  the  village. 
Lower  in  the  valley  it  passed  by  Mr. 
Goodall's  great  pottery  works,  ou  the  way 
to  Maioley,  which  lay  to  the  north  again. 
All  the  broad  valley  which  lay  west  of 
Woodoote  was  traversed  by  the  railway, 
and  one  colliery  aacceeded  another  along 
its  length ;  there  were  brick-works,  too, 
addmg  their  sulphnr  smoke  to  the  bUcknsss 
which  di^figOred  a  once  pretty  country. 

Theo's  window,  in  the  new  and  highest 
part  of  Mr.  Goodall's  house,  had  a  view 
across  this  valley  to  hills  far  distant ;  but 
beyond  the  railway,  between  her  and 
them,  there  ran  a  green  ridge  with  a  line 
of  Scotch  firs  and  a  group  of  poplars  at 
the  end  of  them,  and  more  trees  that 
seemed  to  cluster  round  buildings ;  beyond 
these  the  setting  sun  certainly  caught  soma 
roofs  of  houses. 

Helen  had  apologised  for  the  smoke  that 
was  to  be  seen  ftom  her  cousin's  window 
— John  had  planted  trees,  but  they  were 
not  yet  grown  tall  enough  to  hide  iL 
Theo  said  the  smoke  was  rather  beautiful, 
and  she  liked  to  see  it ;  at  which  HcJsn 
laughed  amiably. 

Theo  was  very  happy  that  evening. 
She  had  hardly  known  what  it  was  to  be 
cfaeerfhl  all  ^e  summer,  since  the  sad 
afternoon  of  the  wedding,  when  Hugh 
took  her  away. to  his  facer's  deathbed. 
Colonel  North  had  lingered  on  a  few  days 
after  that,  but  he  was  either  unconscious 
or  in  great  pain ;  and  after  he  died  Theo's 
only  course  had  been  to  go  straight  to  her 
grandmother.  Certainly  the  time  spent 
with  poor  Lady  Bedclilf  had  been  neither 
peace  nor  rest 

It  was  pleasant  to  be  with  Helen  again 
— dear  soft  old  Nell,  always,  in  her  laxy 
vay,  afiectionate  and  comforting,  and  quite 
onchanged  by  her  eccentric  step  of  marry- 
ing John  Qoodall  It  was  amusing  to  see 
her  perfect  content  with  the  worthy  man 
she  had  chosen,  her  seeming  unconsciouB- 
nsas  of  his  defects,  her  phwid  satisfaction 
with  everything,  except  the  smoke,  that 
Borronnded  her.  The  house  was  moat 
Buocessfol.    The  fnmitnre  was,  perhs^,  a 
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little  too  maaxb  wui  new,  too  great  a  oon- 
trait  with  the  old  disUngtUBhQd  Bhabbmesa 
of  Linirood.  This  whb  a  difficult  point, 
uid  Mr.  Qoodali  would  not  have  allowed 
d<^  in  the  houee,  even  if  Helen  had  cared 
foTt^iem,  which  she  did  not. 

"  7oa  and  I  must  scratdi  and  tear  abont 
I  &tle,  Theo,"  said  Helea  "We  shall 
won  make  the  things  look  a  little  worn 
lad  nice.  Yon  may  forget  sometimeB,  and 
lat  Wool  come  in,  when  John  isn't  here  to 
drive  him  oat.  John  doesn't  quite  under- 
stand, yon-  see ;  he  thinks  things  ought 
always  to  be  new." 

Bat  this,  and  a  few  other  such  small 
diffsrencefl,  seemed  to  be  the  only  things 
tiat  ruffled  Helen's  serenity.  The  ontside 
of  her  honse  was  not  by  any  means  dis- 
igreeahly  new.  It  was  l^ive,  and  built  of 
red  brick.  Part  of  it  might  have  been  a 
hondred  years  old,  but  all  the  beet  rooms 
hid  been  added  by  Mr.  Goodall  a  few 
yean  ago,  and  most  of  the  front  was 
covered  with  climbing  roses  and  clematis. 
A  flight  of  white  steps,  with  a  fine  glaring 
Wostradfl,  was  the  nglieat  and  most  pre- 
teotiona  tjiing  aboat  it;  but  the  garden, 
widi  old  bees  in  it,  sloped  prettily  down  to 
the  park,  and  the  Sowers  were  splendid ; 
die  greenhooaea,  as  well  as  the  yards  and 
stables,  wonld  have  done  credit  to  a  much 
la^er  place.  Altogether,  many  people  might 
have  thought  Helen  a  f  ortnQate  woman. 

Helen  was  delighted,  for  her  part,  to 
have  her  conain  with  her  agun.  She  had 
tlunght  of  her  at  i&tervus  all  through 
die  snmmer.  It  was  tnie  that  she  had 
not  written  to  her  much,  but  Colonel 
N(fftb's  death  had  been  a  kind  of  separa- 
tion,  inat  as  his  illness  all  that  last  winter 
had  been.  Helen  had  always  respected 
Uncle  Henry,  but  she  knew  very  well 
that  he  bad  never  cared  for  her.  This 
did  not  trouble  her,  bat  it  made  it  difficult 
to  sympathiee  heartily  enough  with  Theo's 
pki  at  the  loss  of  him. 

Then,  John  was  a  difficolty.  He  had 
b^un  his  married  life,  like  other  mis- 
taken  men,  by  taking  an  immense  interest 
in  hii  wif«'s  snuiUest  concerns ;  and,  there- 
f(»e,  of  ooorae,  in  her  oorrespondence.  He 
thought  it  a  duty  and  privilege  to  read  all 
ha  lettsrs.  Tins  bored  Helen  a  little; 
»be  had  not  been  quite  prepared  for  such 
absolnte  posaeiaioa  It  did  not  really 
make  mueii  diff^rence.to  her,  for  she  hated 
writing,  and  had  no  intimate  friend  but 
Hwo  ;  but  the  worst  of  it  was  that  John, 
reading  Theo's  very  nnoonventional  letCers, 
heeame  ratliet  prejudiced  agwnst  her,    He 
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thought  Theo  gave  herself  airs,  and  that 
Helen  need  not  ask  ber  to  stay  with  them 
just  yet.  Before  his  marriage  he  had 
been  meek  and  reapectful  about  Theo,  bat 
this  good  state  of  mind  had  passed  away. 

Helen  did  not  trouble  herself  to  contra- 
dict bim  much,  or  to  resent  these  opinions 
of  his.  She  was  really  very  fond  of  him 
in  her  way,  and  quite  appreciated  his 
devotion  to  herself.  She  therefore  dropped 
the  sabject  of  her  friend  Theo,  till  one  day 
Hugh  North's  letter  came,  giving  such  a 
me^ncholy  account  of  her. 

This  brought  out  all  the  kindness  and 
goodnature  for  which  John  Goodall  had 
been  given  credit  by  his  new  relations.  He 
was  going  to  London  on  buainees,  and  be 
himself  proposed  that  he  should  go  to  Lady 
Bedcliffs,  and  bring  Theo  away  vrith  him. 

"  And  it's  no  use  doing  things  by 
halves,"  said  he.  "  When  yon  have  got  her, 
yon  had  better  keep  her  a  good  long  tima" 

Helen  smiled  on  him  with  great  approval, 
and  so  he  had  carried  out  bis  plan,  with 
satisfaction  to  himself  and  pity  for  Theo, 
which  was  much  increased  by  his  inter- 
view with  her  grandmother. 

It  Was  nearly  a  year  since  the  two 
ftiends  had  seen  much  of  each  other,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  back  in  that  huipy  old 
time — that  time  when  Theo's  freer  life  had 
sometimes  been  a  subject  of  secret  envy  to 
Helen,  who  was  getting  tired  of  the  mk 
of  her  stepmother.  No  Mr.  Goodall  had 
appeared  on  the  scene  then. 

Aiter  all,  Theo  saw,  and  shfr  was  not 
sorry  to  confess  it,  that  her  cousin  was 
contented.  Helen  said  she  was  happy, 
hot  some  one  has  said  that  those  who  have 
never  seen  happiness  may  pass  through 
life  mistaking  content  for  it.  Perhaps 
this  depends  on  their  own  characters;  per- 
haps natures  like  Helen's  are  not  deep 
enough  to  hold  happiness  if  it  comes  to  them, 

Helen  came  downstairs  again  late  that 
night,  leaving  Theo  in  her^xmm,  and  found 
her  husband,  who  did  not  smoke,  still 
sitting  In  the  drawing-room.  He  was  read- 
ing, but  he  laid  down  bis  book  and  was 
quite  ready  to  welcome  her.  He  wanted 
to  tell  her  all  that  he  had  been  doing  in 
London ;  it  was  a  new  thing  to  have  his 
wife's  attention  taken  away  from  him,  and 
he  had  not  enjoyed  that  evening  much, 
and  was  a  little  inclined  to  regret  all  be 
had  sogeneronslysfjdabout  "along  visit;" 
but  Helen  knew  how  to  drive  these  selfish 
thoughts  away,  for  John  was  very  much  in 
love  with  her  etiU. 

"  Well,  yon  have  got  your  friend,  so  I 
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hope  yoa  are  conteuted,"  be  said  at  last, 
wl^n  he  had  given  her  a  fall  kcconnt  of 
hia  adventnree. 

"Quite  coDteuted,  thank  yoa,"  said 
Heleo  withayawn.  "Isn't she handHomel" 

"  Very,  I  eappose,  in  her  own  style ;  but 
ahs  is  gone  off  since  the  wedding." 

"  Well,  a  UtUe  thinner ;  bat  she  has  had 
a  good  deal  of  bother,  you  knoF.  and  she 
looked  better  than  uiaal  that  day.  She  is 
a  most  excellent  creatore,  John.  How  she 
pnts  up  with  that  awful  grandmother  of 
hers  is  a  mystery  to  me." 

"  She  is  awfiil,"  said  John  in  a  slighUy 
lowered  tone,  as  if  Lady  Eedcliff  might 
hare  come  in  at  the  door.  "Bat  somehow, 
do  you  think  there  is  any  likeness — '—" 

"  Likeness  between  my  Theo  and  that 
horrid  old  woman ! "  exclaimed  his  wife. 
"My  dear  boy,  yon  are  out  of  your  mind." 

"  No ;  111  BOOD  tell  yon  what  I  mean. 
Voar  cotifiiD  is  not  of  a  meek  dispoution." 

"  She  is  tremendonsly  generous  and  for- 
giving, and  has  not  a  shadow  of  conceit." 

"  Ah  I  but  she  is  not  meek — there  is  no 
hamility  about  her." 

"I  don't  know  that  She  tbinkslessof 
herself  than  I  do." 

"  I  am  not  dispating  the  fact  that  she  is 
a  perfect  character,"  said  John  with  a  grave 
smile.  "  But  if  yoa  will  let  me  finish  what 
I  was- saying " 

"  Make  haste ;  I'm  very  sleepy." 

"  Yes ;  I  was  going  to  eay  that  I  saw  no 
signs  of  her  giving  in  to  Lady  BeddiS  I 
shonld  say  that  she  made  life  bearable  by 
holding  her  own,  and  having  her  own  way, 
and  I  ttiiak  that  in  strength  of  will,  posi- 
tiveness,  and  so  on,  she  is  probably  a 
match  for  her  grandmother.  A  good 
thing  too.  A  manageable  yoong  woman 
would  be  miserable,  cowed,  a  mere  slave, 
in  the  hands  of  an  old  witdi  like  that"       i 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  nobody  except  Uncle 
Henry  conid  ever  manage  Theo,  and  that 
was  joet  because  she  was  fond  of  him." 

"  I  thought  so.  She  would  be  difficult  to 
manage,"  said  Mr.  GoodalL  "  And  as  she  is 
fond  of  yon,  perhapa  yoa  will  be  able  to  keep 
her  from  maldng  mends  with  these  Fanes." 

"Don't  torment  yourself  about  that," 
said  Helen  serenely.  "  I  see  nothing  sodread- 
ful,  after  all,  in  her  trying  to  help  the  girL" 

"Nor  should  I,  if  I  liked  the  connection." 

"  Connectiou ! "  said  Helen,  making  a 
little  face.  "  Well,  now  you  do  frighten  ma 
Your  young  Paoe  certainly  did  admite 
hervery  much  at  the  wedding — but  it  was 
not  my  fault  Uiat  he  came,  remember." 


"  I  quite  acknowledge  Uiat  it  was  mine," 
said  John,  reddening  up  to  his  hair.  "  But 
look  here,  Helen,  if  yon  see  the  remotest 
possibility,  your  coosia  had  better  so  back 
to  her  grandmother  at  once.  We  most 
run  no  nsks  of  that  kind." 

"You  really  are  actually  frightened," 
said  Helen.  'My  dear,  if  Mr.  FaueiJioae 
to  be  such  an  idiot,~he  might  as  well  cry-^ 
for  the  moon.  The  man  doesn't  exist  vho 
is  good  enough  for  Thea  Can  you  look  at 
her  face  and  not  see  how  proud  she  is, 
how  she  would  scorn  any  poor  shipper- 

snapper  who  dared One  thing,  John, 

please  remember — never  make  a  joke  on 
that  subject  to  her.  If  she  understood 
you  she  wonld  be  very  angry." 

Mr.  Goodall  smiled. 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  Fane  is  a  fool,"  he 
said,  "andahe  has  notmuch  money,  which 
makes  it  safer,  for  they  are  a  scheming  lot, 
I  sospect.  I'm  sorry,  though,  that  she  has 
made  acquaiutanoe  with  them.  You  had 
better  not  let  it  go  any  farther.  I  don't 
want  yoa  to  go  and  see  them,  and  she  will 
hardly  go  by  herself,  I  imagine," 

"I  can't  say  what  she  may  do,"  said 
Helen. 

"  I  was  put  out  by  the  sight  of  those 
two  fellows,"  he  went  on  ^er  a  pause, 
"  and  I  said  one  or  two  things  about  Litton 
which  I  rather  regret  now.  I  have  no 
proof  of  anything  against  him,  and  it  is 
unbasinesslike  to  put  one's  enspioions  into 
words,  as  I  did  to  your  cousin  to-day.  I 
said  sometiiing  about  Litton'a  having  been 
generous  with  other  people's  money.  lb 
would  not  do  for  that  to  come  to  his  ears — 
you  understand,"  he  said,  looking  at  Helen 
anxiously. 

"  WhtA  do  you  meant "  she  sud,  yawning. 

"  Would  it  be  as  well  to  say  to  your 
consin — in  case  she  should  meet  Miss 
Fane  again " 

"  What  enormous  cwition  1 "  said  Helen. 
"  Speak  to  her  if  you  like,  but  I  am  sure 
she  has  forgotten  every  word  you  sud  long 
ago.  And  if  she  remembers  it,  she  is  neither 
wicked  nor  foolish  enough  to  repeat  it" 

"Ah,  ladies  don't  always  think  what  they 
are  saying,  but  I  dare  say  you  are  righV' 
said  the  excellent  John,  a  littie  disconcerted. 
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chatter.  Let  me  cool  your  bead  iriHt 
this." 

Then  Mrs.  Tack  prooeeded  at  once  "  to 
chatter,"  approaching  her  subject  indirectly 
and  incidenttJly,  ailer  hsr  vont.  First, 
she  said  much  about  her  poor  dear  husband, 
passing  naturally  from  that  to  the  nna^ed 
will  and  Ida's  diEinheritaace.  Here  Ida 
interrupted  hu'. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Tuck,  do  nob  dislreas  your- 
self about  that  I  shall  be  far,  far  hi4>P>oi' 
doing  something  for  mysolf.  I  feel  so  use- 
less and  dependent" 

This  was  an  nngracioos  and  nnlucby 
speech,  as  Ids.  felt  as  soon  as  she  had 
ntteied  it  Its  effect  on  Mrs.  Tnck,  in  her 
imnerved  state,  was  unexpected  and  un- 
happy. Looking  in  silence  at  Ida  for  a 
moment  with  a  plaintive  and  pathetic 
reproach,  she  burst  at  last  into  tearSk 

"  Oh,  Ida,"  she  sobbed,  "  oh,  Ida,  even 
you  do  not  care  for  me ;  yet,  if  you  had 
been  my  own  daughter,  I  conldnt  have 
loved  yon  more." 

"Nor  shown  me  more  love,"  cried  Ida, 
cut  .to  the  heart  "  How  eonld  you  think 
I  felt  a  burden  to  you  I  It  is  to  myself  I 
feel  a  burden,"  starting  into  a  sitting 
poBtuTO,  and  taking  one  of  Mm  Tuck's 
hands  between  boUi  of  hers. 

"  There,  there,  my  dear ;  it's  very  foolish 
of  me,  bnt  I'm  a  bit  noBtrang,  and  so  are 
yon,  child.  You've  your  own  troubles  and 
disappointmento,  and  are  out  of  heart  and 
unhappy.  Rldiard's  wretched  about  yon  j 
he  says  you  look  so  wan  uid  worn.  He 
begged  me  to  look  after  yon,  and  to 
express  for  him  his  sympathy  and  anxiety. 
He  can  talk  of  nothing  but  you.  My  dear, 
I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  any  one  in 
all  my  life.  You  know  how  reserved  and 
cold  he  Boemed,  always  keeping  his  feel- 
ings 80  well  under  that  one  hardly  suspected 
tie  had  any.  It  was  all  pride,  Ida,  nothing 
else,"  nodding  emphatically  in  answer  to 
Ida's  perplexed  look.  "So  long  as  yon 
were  an  heiress,  he  feared  that  others  would 
think — that  even  yon  might  think — hecargd 
only,  or  mostly  for  your  fortune,  and  so 
his  pride  froze  his  manner  and  his  words. 

But  now My  dear  Ida,  I  was  nevdr 

in  all  my  Ufe  so  surprised  as  I  was  a  while 
ago,  to  hear  the  way  he  talked  of  yon, 
and  of  his  love  for  yon,  and  of  the 
loss  of  your  fortune  eettii^  him  free  to 
express  hie  devotion  to  yon.  It  was  plainly 
an  absolute  relief  to  him  that  you  were 
now  poor  as  himself,  except  in  so  far 
that  he  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  your 
sharing  his  poverty.     Though  he  knows 


yon're  too  noble  to  break  off  the  engage- 
ment ou  that  groond ;  still,  he's  very  un- 
happy about  it,  and  he  wished  me  to  say 
to  you  that  he'll  work  his  fingers  to  the 
bone  to  keep  you  in  the  position  yon  were 
bom  to,  and  have  been  used  to.  He's 
writing  at  once  to  Lord  Dewhirst,  to  ask 
him  for  a  military  appointment  he  offered 
him  some  time  since  ;  and  he  is.  sanguine 
about  everything,  except  you,  Ida  dear. 
He  is  tormented  with  he  does  not  know 
what  fears  about  your  being  constant  to 
him. ,  Of  course,  my  dear,  I  told  him  that 
you  were  the  last  girl  in  the  world  to 
change  your  mind  throngh  a  mere  change 
of  circumstances,  qr  to  be  nnmoved  by  this 
proof  that  ha  loved  yon  only  for  your- 
self." 

If  Mrs.  Tuck,  who  worshipped  Dick, 
had  been  amazed  by  this  sudden  revelation 
of  unsuspected  magnanimity  and  fervour, 
how  mncn  more  was  Ida,  who  had  never 
worshipped  him !  Yet,  taking  all  due 
discount  off  Mrs,  Tuck's  account,  there 
could  not  be  the  least  doubt  that  Dick  was 
as  eager  for  the  continuance  of  the  engage- 
ment as  Ida  had  expected  him  to  be  for  Ob 
dissolution.  And  her  fortune,  which  she 
had  supposed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  his 
devotion,  had  lieen  the  cause  of  the  cool- 
ness of  Ms  devotion  I  He  had  divined  Ida's 
suspicion  of  his  meco^iarineBs,  and  had 
resented  it,  or,  at  least,  had  been  hurt  and 
made  half-hearted  utd  reserved  by  it  How 
utterly  had  ahe  muusderatood  him — and 
Archie  1 

IfevertbeleeB,  though  he  and  Archie 
might  almost  diange  places  in  her  mind, 
they  could  not  in  her  heart— an  ircationid 
oigan  moved  solely  by  a  blind  and  obsti- 
nate instinct  of  its  own.  Now,  however, 
she  could  not,  if  she  would,  go  by  its  dis- 
credited guidance.  If  it  had  been  difficult 
before,  it  was  am^j  impossible  now  to 
Ettoede  from  her  engt^ement  Yet  she  had 
reckoned  so  certainly  on  her  release  from 
it,  that  Dick's  unlooked-for  constancy  was 
the  moat  bitter  of  disappointments  to  her. 

Thinking  these  things,,  she  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  and  said  then  : 

"  He's  very  generons." 

"I  knew  you'd  think  so;  I  sdd  you'd 
'hink  so,"  cried  Mrs.  Tuck  triumphantly. 
'  Why  should  you  recede  from  the  engage- 
ment because  yon  found  he  cared  only  tot 
yourself  t  Bat  he  has  got  some  idea  into 
his  head  that  you  were  bom  to  be  a 
duchess,  and  that  it's  selfish  and  cruel  to 
ask  you  to  become  a  poor  man's  wife. 
That  was  why  he  was  so  eager  to  persuade 
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mj  poor  deftT  himbaiid  to  settle  the  sam 
he  promlaed  upon  yoa  Yoa  thought  he 
na  a  little  too  eager  about  it,  and  ao  did 
I,  deu  i  bat  it  was  of  jou,  not  of  himself, 
he  was  thinking.  He  wanted  to  have  a 
home  worthy  of  you,  aod  he  means  yet  to 
make  one  worthy  of  yoa  He  says  he's 
got  something  now  to  live  for  and  to  work 
utr,  if  he  may  hope  still  for  your  hand. 
He  may,  deai^  mayn't  he)  He  was  so 
anxioas  and  wretched  about  it  that  I  pro- 
mised to  bring  him  your  anawer ;  for,  of 
coiirse,  he  couldn't  speak  to  you  Umaelf 
on  the  eabieet  bo  soon  after  my  poor  dear 
husband's  death." 

Thus  Mrs.  Tuck  expanded  Dick's  case, 
nnoonsoiously  ahnost,  for  her  Blind  was 
like  a  lens  which  masnifies  all  that  passes 
thnnigh  ik  She  could  not  repeat  the  sim- 
plest trifle  without  exaggeration.  Having 
extorted  from  Ida  an  assurance — given  not 
oTor  fervently — that  she  held  to  the  eng^e- 
uant,  Hre.  Tuck  harried  away,  as  though 
on  s  life  and  deatii  mission,  to  revive  witfi 
it  Dick's  despairing  souL 

MeanwfaUe,  Ida,  more  wretched  now 
than  ever,  wondered  over  this  revelation 
of  Dick's  true  character.  How  mistaken 
eihe  bad  been,  how  uncharitable  —  inex- 
cusably uncharitable,  for  bad  he  not  shown 
tiimse^  heroically  unselfish  in  interposing 
his  life  between  her  and  the  most  friefatfiu 
<tf  all  deaths  1  Yet  she  had  imagine  him 
salfiah,  cynica],  heartless,  mercenary !  And 
Archie,  whom  she  had  imagined  to  be  all 
that  was  generous  and  noble,  had  proved 

to    be was  it   proved  (  '  Here   the 

heroic  Dick  was  foigotten,  and  the  base 
Archie  was  i^one  in  alt  her  thoughts,  bo 
perverse,  blind,  and  oureasoning  ia  a 
woman's  heart 

Next  day,  Dick,  getting  Ida  to  himself, 
followed  up  his  aunt's  attack  with  much 
■pint  and  Buccess.  He  laid  the  state  of 
sfTaiia  before  her — at  least,  as  they  looked 
to  him  from  his  peculiar  sbandpomt  He 
explained  bow  his  embarrassments  were 
due  to  hie  trustfulness,  and  to  the  treachery 
and  trickeiT  of  others.  Men  whose  for- 
tonee  he  had  made  by  his  lecommendations 
tamed  upon  him  suddenly  when  he  least 
opected,  and  was  least  prepared  for  it 
He  tbm  tried  to  convey  to  her  some  idea 
of  tiie  diabolical  nature  of  creditors — 
creatures  who  solicited  and  received  end- 
lOM  favours  from  you  in  your  prosperity, 
and  waited  for  the  day  of  your  adversity 
18  repftyyou  hy  inaolence  and  extortion, 
tlindee  IKck  diverged  to  explain  the  cause 
wUch   left  him  at  the  tnercy  of    such 


creatures.  It  seems  that  he  had  got  no 
rent  from  his  Irish  estates  for  three  years, 
and  yet  he  had  to  pay  aH  the  charges  upon 
them  promptly  and  in  full.  However, 
there  was  some  prospect  of  the  Govern' 
ment  voting  a  sum  for  the  purchase  of  his 
property  to  reeell  to  peasant  proprietors, 
and  then  all  would  once  more  be  welt  with 
him.  Dick  spoke  as  if  hia  estate  aloue 
was  under  consideration  for  purchase  by 
the  Government,  and  as  if  the  transaction 
was  of  a  nature  not  less  stupendous  than 
that  of  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal 
sharea 

It  is  true  that  Dick  had  Irish  tenants 
who  were  in  arrear;  but  their  holdings 
were  not  of  such  importance  as  to 
attract  the  special  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  to  strain  British  credit  in  an  effort 
to  raise  a  loan  for  their  redemption.  The 
lent  (and  it  was  a  rack  rent)  due  from 
them  amounted  altogether  to  forty-four 
pounds  a  year ;  and  Uie  cbar^  which  Dick 
had  to  pay  promptly  and  in  full  were  a 
ground  rent  of  one  pound  twelve  shillings. 

If,  however,  the  Government  shrank  from 
this  great  measure,  wbicb — such  was  his 
luck — was  highly  probable,  then,  he  feared, 
there  waa  nothing  for  it  but  bankruptcy. 
Bankruptcy,  Dick  v^uely  described  as  a 
barbarous  and  brutw  institution  of  this 
nation  of  ahopkeepera,  by  which  men  were 
not  ashamed  to  wring  from  their  wretched 
debtors  sixpence  in  ue  pound  even  if  they 
could  get  no  more.  From  himself,  for 
instance,  so  hardly  was  he  driven  and  dealt 
with,  they  were  not  likely  to  get  more,  ii 
so  mucL 

Whether  Dick  absolutely  persuaded 
himself  or  not,  he  certiunly  succeeded  in 
peisuading  Ida,  that  this  was  a  very 
grievous  hardship,  not  to  the  creditors,  but 
to  the  debtor.  But  then  his  description  of 
the  process  of  bankruptcy  was  rather  con- 
fused and  confusing. 

Havlne  thua  frankly  confessed  all  the 
shortcoming  of  others  in  their  dealings 
wifh  bimseu,  and  pathetically  described  the 
difficulties  and  distresses  into  which  they 
had  betrayed  him,  Dick  proceeded  to  paint 
in  glowing  colours  his  plans  and  prospect£ 
for  the  futore.  He  had  hesitated  at  firsf 
between  accepting  Lord  Sllsden's  Irish 
agency  of  one  tJiousand  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  the  adjutancy  pressed  upon 
him  by  LordDewhirat  of  six  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  The  Irish  agency  looked  more,  but 
in  the  long  mn  the  adjutancy  was  worth 
more ;  since  Lord  Silsden  could  never  nu 
an  agent  longer  than  three  years  on  ac 
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trerage — the  last  was  shot  within  aixteen 
nontha  of  his  appointment.  Taking, 
;heTeFore,  rather  i/ea  ye&rg  than  one  year 
IS  a  prudent  basis  of  his  calcnla^ons,  he 
lad  concluded  that  he  would  pocket  mors 
noney  in  that  tinie  aa  an  adjutant  at  six 
inndied  pounds  a  year  than  as  a.  perish- 
ihle  agent  at  one  thousand  two  hundred 
x>undB.  He  would,  then,  write  that  very 
lay  to  Lord  Dewhirat  about  the  adjutancy 
i  Ida  approved. 

Ida,  thuB  identified  with  him,  had  to 
nnrmur  her  approval.  Then  Dick  apolo- 
gised for  broaching  such  matters  so  soon 
liter  poor  Mr.  Tuck's  death;  but  he  didn't 
ike  to  let  this  offer  of  the  adjutancy  lapse, 
ind  of  course  be  couldn't  accept  it  without 
x)DsQlting  her.  If  Ida  had  succeeded  to 
Mr.  Tuck  8  three  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
Dick's  manner  couldn't  have  been  more 
]eterential — reverential.  In  taking  leave 
;for  be  still  virtually  lived  at  Byecote 
!>ecauBe  of  tbe  tiresome  Bompas  business) 
le.  said,  whQe  he  bald  and  pressed  her 
land  sympathetically : 

"  I  do  not  re^t  at  all  for  my  own  sake 
the  w^y  in  which  Mr.  Tack  baa  left  his 
iffairs;  I  am  rather  relieved  by  it — re- 
joiced at  it  for  some  things — for  one 
ibin^;  but  for  your  sake,  Ida,  I  am  sorry — 
tincerely  flonyi  dear,"  Whereon  he  kiraed 
!ier  calmly,  and  departed. 

Ida  had  now  come  back  to  the  idea  of 
Dick's  Qoblenesa  Irom  which  she  bad 
|i«dnally  and  remorsefully  receded  for 
months  past  How  she  conld  ever  have 
Jonbted  it  she  could  hardly  now  conceive. 
A.  man  who  saved  her  life  at  such  frightful 
risk  of  his  own  I  And  just  becanae  hia 
manner  was  cold  and  cynical,  and  because 
lie  allowed  his  aunt  to  pet  hun  (since  pet- 
ling  him  was  the  pleasure  of  her  life),  she 
bad  come  to  think  him  selfish,  beaitless, 
and  mercenary.  Mercenary!  Why,  he  abso- 
lutely rejoiced  to  think  her  penniieas  I  And 
what  was  this  storv  be  had  just  told  her  1 

There  was  much  of  it  ahe  didn't  clearly 
andentand,  for  with  becoming  modesty 
uid  tme  dignity  he  gave  no  names  and 
Butered  into  no  details.  But  this  at  least 
ivaa  clear, — he  bad  been  very  iU-used, 
and  iU-uaed  by  those  to  whom  he  had 
been  most  generous,  whose   fortunes  he 

had   made,   whose r    But   bad  she  a 

right  to  denounce  them  1  Who  had  shown 
him  such  ingratitude  as  she  herself,  whose 
life  he  had  saved  t  How  sordidly  bad  she 
judged  him,  immnitig  that  he  valued  ber 
only  for  the  sale  of  bet  fortune,  while 
really  he  valued  money  only  for  her  sake  ! 


TWO  COURT  POETS. 

If  we  might  be  permitted  to  parody 
Dryden's  old  and  excellent  epigram  on 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  we  might  say, 
with  a  difference,  tbat  "  two  poets  in  two 
different  ages  bom,  the  courta  of  two  gay 
monarcbs  did  adorn."  Tbe  firstwas  Thomas, 
commonly  called  "Tom  DTJrfey,"  who 
floorisfaed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  was  admitted  to  the  close  Inti- 
macy, if  not  to  tbe  actual  friendship,  of 
that  easy-going  potentate ;  and  Captain 
Ghules  Morris,  of  the  Life  Guards,  who 
waa  for  many  years  the  poet-laureate  and 
president  of  the  Beefsteak  Club,  and  the 
boon-companion  of  the  Piinoe  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  the  Fourth.  A  short 
acconnt  of  both  of  these  once  celebrated 
rhymers,  whose  works  have  long  sinoe 
fallen  into  oblivion,  m^y  not  be  unin- 
teresting, as  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  convivial  manners  of  high  society 
in  England  in  Uie  seveateeoth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

Thomas  DlJrfeyma  ofFrench  extracHon, 
as  appears  from  the  verses  addressed  to  him 
by  ihe  scorrilous  "  Tom "  Brown,  who  in- 
fested literature  in  tbe  days  of  Queen  Anne : 
Thou  cur,  halt  French,  half  English  hraad. 
Thou  nio:^rel  of  Parnassm  1 
He  was  bom  in  £zetet,in  1649,  of  respect- 
able parents,  who  destjued  him  for  the 
profession  of  the  law.  As  he  grew  to  tbe 
proper  age,  he  found  that  he  bad  no  love 
for  the  legal  studies  tbat  were  necessary  to 

analiFy  him  for  success  as  an  attorney,  and 
lat  an  unlucky  impediment  in  bis  speech 
deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  distinguishing 
himself  at  the  bar.  He  was,  however,  in 
possession  of  a  small  patrimony  which 
enabled  him  to  pay  bis  way  in  the  world 
without  the  necessity  of  earning  his  daily 
bread,  and  in  hia  youth,  hating  nothing 
better  to  do,  he  took  to  writing  verses  to 
the  ladies  with  whom  he  flirted,  and  in 
makiBg  himself  agreeable  generally  to  the 
Bodety  of  tbe  ri<£  and  powerful,  to  which 
he  managed  to  gun  admittance.  He  not 
only  wrote  songs  to  old  and  popular  melo- 
dies, but  be  aang  them  —  an  accomplish- 
ment which  was  not  affected  by  the  stutter 
or  stammer,  which  only  afflicted  him  in 
conversation.  Tbe  same  "Tom"  Brown 
who  revUed  at  his  parentage  railed  also 
at  the  impediment  in  hia  speech,  and 
in  his  New  Maxims  of  Conversation, 
alluding  to  him  under  the'  name  of 
Chaerilas,  said:  "There's  nothing  like 
.  ......  ^ .-  .,^.- 
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bearing  an  iinnij  or  a  jest  heroioally .  '  Tlie 
towD,'  axjn  Ctuerilas  'may  d-d-d-diimn  me 
for  a  poet,  bat  they  s-0-s-sbg  my  sonn 
A»  all  that.'"  He  iras  aboat  aeven-aiid- 
twenty  years  of  age,  knovn  in  London 
society  as  an  agreeable  man  about  town, 
and  noted  for  his  vit,  when  he  produced  a 
comedy  called  The  Fond  Hasband ;  or,  the 
Plotting  Sisters.  The  play  met  with  a  de- 
cided success,  and  so  pleased  King  Charles 
the  Second,  that  heattended  the  performance 
daring  tJiree  saccessiTe  nighto.  D'Urfey 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  personally 
known  to  ue  king  until  this  time,  bat  the 
popalarity  of  the  comedy,  and  the  amuse- 
ment vhich  Charles  found  in  it,  caused  him 
to  express  a  wish  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  author.  D'TJrfey  was  therefore 
formally  introducod  to  the  Iferry  Monarch. 
The  king  was  nearly  twenty  years  his 
senior,  but  wa?  as  youthful  in  his  pleasares 
tmd  Ms  vices  as  his  yoonger  companion. 
His  majesty  was  exceedingly  fond  of  music, 
which  he  had  studied  in  the  days  of  his 
exile,  and  in  which  he  vai  more  or  less 
proficient  "  The  king,"  nn  Mr.  Ghappell 
in  his  Popular  Mnaic  of  ue  Olden  Time, 
"  knew  enough  of  music  to  take  his  part  in 
aaj  e»ay  composition,  and,  after  his  restora- 
taoD,  would  sometimes  sing  duets  with 
■that  stupendous  base,'  Mr.  GostUnz,  of 
the  Chapel  Boyal,  the  Doke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  the  Second,  aocompuiy- 
ing  them  on  the  guitar.  The  Hon.  Boger 
North  says  that  Charles  '  was  a  profess 
lorer  of  muno,  but  of  the  dancmg  kind 
only,  and  had  an  utter  detestation  of 
fancies,*  or  othw  compouUons  in  the  fugal 
i^Ie ;  and,  not  the  less  so,  from  an  nn- 
Booeeasful  entertainment  of  that  kind  gireu 
him  by  Secratair  Williamson,'  after  which 
the  secretary  had  no  peace,  for  the  king,  as 
bia  way  was,  could  not  forbear  whetting 
his  wit  i^wn  the  subject  of  the  fancy 
music,  and  its  patron  tJie  secretary.  He 
would  not  allow  the  matter  to  be  disputed 
upon  the  point  of  meliority,  bat  ran  all 
down  by  saying, '  Have  I  not  ears  t '  He 
could  not  bear  any  music  to  which  he  oould 
not  keep  time,  and  that  he  constantly  did 
to  all  that  was  presented  to  htm ;  and,  for 
the  most  part,  heard  it  standing.  Fepys 
described  him  as  beating  time  with  his 
tuud  'all  along  the  anthem,'  in  the 
Gtu^  Boyal,  and  Dr.  'l>adway  accusei 
yoQug  composers  of  his  chapel  of  having 
BO  far  given  way  to  the  king's  French  taste, 
as  to  introduce  dancing  movemettts  and 
theatrical  corantos  into  their  anthema," 
Charles  estaUished  a  nrivate  orchestra 


composed  of  fonr-aad-twenty  fiddlers,  and  at 
the  after-dinner  performances  of  this  band, 
that  cost  him  or  the  nation  between  one 
thousand  five  hundred  to  two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  in  salaries  to  the 
artists,  D'Urfey  was  a  constant  attendant 
He  speedily  grew  into  such  high  favour, 
that  he  not  only  sang  to  the  king,  but 
sang  with  -him.  They  pfbeu  held  the 
mosic-eheet  between  them,  as  they  stood 
side  by  side  before  the  courtly  company  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  whose  society  the 
king  was  accnstomed  to  pass  a  portion  of 
the  evenmg.  D'Urfey  often  accompanied 
the  king  in  his  afternoon  peregrinations  in 
the  MaU  of  the  St.  James's  Park,  walking 
arm  in  arm  with  him,  and  his  dogs  and  some 
of  his  courtiers  folio  witu>  behind.  Wherever 
the  king  went,  D'Ur^y  was  engaged  to 
sing  to  him,  or  othermse  to  entertain 
him,  whether  at  Windsor,  at  Nensarket, 
at  Winchester,  or  at  the  honses  of  the 
nobility  to  which  he  was  invited.  In 
the  five  collections  of  the  songs  which 
D'Urfey  issued  irom  time  to  time  during 
the  king's  life,  most  of  which  were  re- 
issued with  the  coarse  title — though  not 
coarse  to  that  age— of  Laugh  and  Grow 
Fat,  or  Pills  to  Puree  Melancholy, 
many  of  them  are  marked  as  having  been 
"  sung  to  the  king."  Until  the  year  16S5, 
when  Charles  died  of  an  apoplectic  stroke, 
in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  D'Urfey  never  lost 
the  king's  favour;  which,  however,  took  no 
more  smistantial  form  than  that  of  a  smile, 
a  word  of  welcome,  an  invitation  to  suppsr 
or  to  a  drinking-bout,  Uiough  possibly  he 
might  have  made  his  favourite  a  lord  or 
even  a  duke,  if  the  favourite  had  been  un- 
wise enoagh  to  wish  it 

After  the  king's  deaUi  D'Urfey  stiU 
muntained  a  connection,  though  less 
intimate,  with  the  Court,  and  wrote  and 
sang  BOOKS  to  please  King  James  the 
Second,  who  was  not  quite  so  convivial,  but 
almost  as  dissolute  a  person  as  his  pre- 
decessor. Indeed,  it  appears,  on  the 
authority  of  D'Urfey  himseu,  in  the  preface 
to  his  collected  "  Pilla,"  that  his  favour  as 
a  Court  singer  extended  still  farther  than 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  for  he 
boasts  that  "  he  performed  some  of  his 
own  Uiings  before  their  Majoslies  King 
Charles  the  Second,  King  James,  King 
William,  Queen  Mary,  Quean  Anne,  and 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  never 
quitted  the  royal  presence  without  hap^y 
and  commendable  approbatioa"  He  did 
not,  however,  inform  the  world  whether  the 
haoDT  annrobation  was  strengthened  by 
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lolden  gmseaa.  There  wu  a  r^ort 
inrrent,  however,  that  Queen  Anne  gave 
him  fifty  guineas  for  writing  and  singing 
to  her  a  satirical  aong  on  the  PiinceBs 
Sophia,  ElectresB  and  Daoheas  Dowager  of 
Hanover,  the  mother  of  King  George  the 
First.  Atthetimethe  verses  were  written, the 
princesB  was  eighty  yean  of  age,  and  next 
heir  to  the  British  throng  a  drcnmatanoe 
which  did  not  recommend  her  to  the  love 
or  good  opinion  of  the  actnal  sovereign. 

Tie  ciowa'a  tar  too  irffl|{hty, 

For  shouldeTB  of  eighty, 
Sbe  could  not  susttuD  mch  » tropby. 

Her  hand,  too,  alreadv 

Has  grD<m  ao  uniitaMy, 

She  can't  bidd  a  loeptre, 

Su  Providence  kept  hei 
Away  from  old  Dowager  Sophy. 
This  vile  doggerel,  written  in  the  vilest 
baste,  or  want  of  taste,  taming  into  vulgar 
ridicole  the  physical  infirmities  of  a 
venerable  lady,  wu  almost  as  discreditable 
bo  the  Qaeen  who  paid  for  it,  as  to  the 
venal  scribe  who  wrote  it,  and  is  only  cited 
as  a  spedmen  of  D'Urfey's  so-called  t«Ienta, 
and  toe  uses  to  which  he  applied  them. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  for  Tom  DlJrfey, 
that  in  despite  of  his  literary  demerits,  he 
mast  have  possessed  personal  good  qoalities 
and  amiable  traits  of  character,  to  have  in- 
duced such  eminent  contemporaries  as 
Pope,  Steele,  and  Addison  to  apeak  as  kindly 
of  him  as  tbey  did.  Pope,  in  a  letter  dated 
the  10th  of  April,  1710,  when  D'Urfey  was 
in  hia  sixty-first  year,  thus  wrote  of  Mm  : 

"  I  have  not  quoted  one  Latin  author 
since  I  came  down,  but  have  learned  with- 
out hook  a  aong  of  Mr.  Thomas  D'Urfey's, 
who  is  your  only  poet  of  tolerable  repu- 
tation in  this  country.  He  makes  all  the 
merriment  in  our  entertainments,  and  but 
for  him  there  would  be  so  miserable  a 
dearth  of  catches,  that  I  fear  they  would 
put  either  the  parson  or  me  upon  making 
some  for  'em.  Any  man  of  any  quality  is 
heartUy  welcome  to  the  best  topemg-table 
of  our  gentry,  who  can  roar  out  some  rhap< 
iodies  of  his  works  .  . .  Alas,  sir,  neither 
poa  with  your  Ovid,  nor  I  with  my  Statins, 
can  amuse  a  whole  board  of  justices  and 
extraordicarr  squires,  or  gain  one  hum 
3f  approbation  or  laugh  of  admiration, 
'These  things,'  they  would  say,  'are  too 
itndiona ;  they  may  do  well  enough  with 
mch  as  lore  reading,  but  give  as  your 
vncient  poet,  Mr.  D'Urfey.'" 

Three  years  later,  when  the  raiineas  of  tiie 
^aeen,  and  all  other  patrons  and  patronesses 
)f  his  muse,  had  ceased  to  flow  into  hia 
)mpty  coifersl  a  generous  notice  of  him, 
mtten  by  Addison,  appeared  in  NambOT 


Sixty-seven  of  tiie  Guardian,  under  date 
of  3fav  28th,  1713.  This  article,  otherwise 
remarkable,  was  the  first  ever  contributed 
to  that  journal  by  its  celebrated  author. 
Addison,  with  an  excess  of  goodnature 
only  to  be  excused  in  so  eminent  a  critie 
by  the  fact  that  D'Urfey  was  in  distress, 
and  that  a  little  extra  warmth  of  praise 
from  so  distinguished  a  man  was  calculated 
to  enlist  the  public  in  hia  favour,  compared 
him  to  Pindar.  He  spoke  of  D'iTrfey  as 
an  old  man,  though  he  was  but  aixty-fttor, 
and  remarked  that  "  curious  observers  had 
often  noted  that  poets  were  generally  long- 
lived,  and  ran  beyond  the  usual  age  of 
man,  if  not  cot  off  by  some  accident  or 
excess,  as  Anacreon  was,  in  the  midst  of  & 
very  merry  old  age,  when  he  was  choked 
by  a  grape-stone.  Our  countryman,  Mr. 
D'Urfey,"  he  added,  "is  still  living,  and  in 
a  blooming  old  age,  that  still  promises 
many  musical  productions,  for,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  our  British  swan  will  sing  to  the 
last  I  lately  received  a  visit  tmm  my 
good  old  friend  and  oontemporary.  As 
we  botJi  fioniished  together  in  King  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  we  diverted  ourselves 
with  the  remembrance  of  several  par- 
ticulars that  passed  in  the  world  before 
the  greater  part  of  our  readers  were  bom, 
and  could  not  but  smite  to  think  how 
insensibly  we  were  grown  into  a  couple  of 
venerable  old  gentlemen.  Tom  observed 
to  me  that,  after  having  written  more  odes 
thui  Horace,  and  about  four  times  as  many 
comedies  as  Terence,  he  was  reduced  to 
great  difficulties  by  the  importunities  of  a 
set  of  men  (his  creditors)  who  had  of  late 
yeatB  furnished  fajm  with  the  aecommoda- 
tion,  and  would  not,  as  he  said,  be  paid 
with  a  Bong."  Under  the  circumstances 
Addison  suggested  a  theatrical  benefit  on 
his  behalf,  and  the  rmroduction  of  his  first 
play.  The  HottlDG;  Sisters,  which  had  so 
greatly  pleased  King  Charles  the  Second. 
He  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  the  project, 
and  "  in  order  to  extricate  hia  old  fiiend, 
immediately  sent  for  three  directors  of  the 
playhouse,  and  desired  them  thus  in  their 
turn :  Do  a  good  office  for  a  man  who,  in 
Shakespeare's  phrase,  had  often  filled  tlieir 
mouths,  meaning,  with  pleasantry  and  con- 
ceits." The  benefit  was  fixed  for  the  I8tb 
of  June  ensuing ;  a  period  of  three  weeks 
being  allowed  for  the  necesaair  prepara- 
tions, and  the  due  manipulation  of  the 
multifarious  agents  of  publicity.  On  the 
morning  of  the  performance.  Sir  lUchard 
Steele,  also  wnting  in  Uie  Gnardi&n, 
followed  up  the  work  began  by  Addison, 
■  ■■■■■■  ^ 0'~ 
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and  coDclnd«d  »a  article  in  favour  of  the 
play,  and  of  the  play-writer,  by  stating 
'■  that  hie  Mend  had  in  The  Plotting  Sisters 
shown  hinueU  a  master,  and  m^e  not 
only  the  characters  of  the  play,  but  the 
ftumtore  of  the  house  contribute  to  the 
main  design.  He  has  made  excellent  nee 
of  a  table  with  a  carpet,  and  the  key  of  a 
cIoMt  Wiih  these  two  implements,  wbieh 
troa(d  perhaps  hare  been  overlooked  by 
an  ordinary  wjiter,  he  has  contrived  the 
moat  natnnil  perplexities  that  ever  were 
presented  on  the  stage. .  ,  .  The  characters 
u  this  play  cannot  choose  but  make  it  a  very 
pleasant  entertainment,  and  the  decorating 
of  singing  and  dancing  wUl  more  thac  r&- 

Eay  the  good-natore  of  those  who  make  an 
oneat  man  a  visit  of  two  meriy  hours,  to 
make  his  following  year  onpainfoL" 

All  the  actors  and  managers  entered 
cordially  into  the  project ;  the  public  wob 
favoiirably.  inclined ;  the  house  was  well 
attended,  and  the  result  was  a  pecuniary 
SDcoesa  Bat  there  were  still  ten  years  of 
life  left  to  Tom  D'Urfey,  who,  having 
eithei  aqnandered  or  otherwise  lost  his 
small  patrimony,  was  often  reduced  to 
sen  straits  to  pay  his  butcher  and 
his  baker.  The  comparative  favoor  be- 
atowed  upon  him  by  Quean  Anne  was 
not  continued  into  the  reign  of  Gewge 
the  First  He  had  not  only  written 
scurriloosly  of  the  King's  mother,  but 
he  had  lost  his  power  to  please,  and 
had  no  longer  the  health,  the  spirita,  or 
the  voice  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  or 
to  play  the  part  of  a  professed  wit  and 
ponster.  He  had,  moreover,  outlived  his 
popularity,  luid  the  grandsons  of  the  men 
of  King  Charles's  Ume  neither  sang  his 
iongs  nor  even  knew  his  name.  He 
lingered  in  obscurity,  in  poverty,  and,  it 
is  gnpposed,  in  penary,  until  1723,  when 
he  diea,  and  was  buried  in.  the  diurchyard 
of  St  James's,  Piccadilly,  where  a  stone 
waa  pat  ap,  with  the  insoription,  "Tom 
D'Urfey.  Dyed  February  ye  26th,  1723." 
An  epigEam---called  an  "  epitaph  " — upon 
Mm  was  published  three  years  afterwards  in 
"  Uiscflllaneons  Poems  by  Several  Hands," 
in  which  his  age  is  represented  as  seventy 
(Hily,  and  in  which  also  he  is  accused  of 
"great  thirst" — a  faiHng,  however,  which 
was  venr  common  in  that  sge%nd  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  afterwards : 

Here  liea  the  Lyric,  who  with  tale  and  vmg 
■   Did  UbtotlniMBotmyeuaBad  tea  prolong. ' 

His  Ules  were  plearant,  and  hia  song  wu  sweet, 
'   Hlahaaftwaadiserftil,  but  bia  thirat  WHgreAt. 
Grievt,  reader,giiava,  that  hs  too  bood  ktsw  old  ! 
Hts  Boof;  baa  ended,  ood  his  tale  is  told. 


Of  the  many  songs  written  by  IVUrfey, 
two  only  have  retained  their  popularity — 
The  Brave  Men  of  Kent,  and  Id  Sammer 
Time  When  Flowers  l)o  Spring.  A  still 
greater  favourite  than  either  of  these, 
t>ame  Dorden,  is  sometimes  erroneonsly 
attributed  to  D'tTrfey,  from  its  marked 
resemblance  to  his  style  of  writing;  but 
the  author  remains  unknown.  Had  it  been 
written  by  D'Urfeyhe  would  most  assuredly 
have  claimed  it,  for  bashJiilnesB  and  want 
of  belief  in  himself  were  not  among  his 
virtues — or  his  faults. 

Charles  Morris  was  bom  in  1746 — the 
year  of  the  battle  of  Culloden — in  the 
t  iventieth  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
and  entered  the  army  about  1766  or  1767, 
having  had  interest  enough  to  procnre  a 
subaltern's  cammission  in  the  then,  as  now, 
fashionable  regiment  of  Life  Goards.  But 
he  was  no  warrior.  The  military  life  had 
no  attractions  for  him,  except  that  his 
commission  in  a  fashionable  regiment  pro- 
cured him  a  facile  entrance  into  the  good 
society  to  which  he  might  not,  perha^, 
have  been  otherwise  abfe  to  attun.  He 
was  still  in  early  manhood  when  he  retired 
from  the  service  witii  the.rank  and  the 
half-pay  of  a  captain,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  long  life  to  the  con- 
vivialities of  the  VMT  "  fast"  -and  hi^y- 
aristocratic  circles  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  the  predominant  spirit  Captain 
Morris  wasatrue  Sybarite — baking  life  easily 
— finding  his  chief  pleasure  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, talking,  or  rather  scandal-mongering,  in 
writing  inferior  songs  in  prosaic  phrase- 
ology, and  singing  them  willingly  with  a 
powerful  voice  and  in  a  pleasing  manner. 
His  aristocratic  boon  companions  only ' 
asked  to  be  amused,  and  cared  littie  for 
the  character  of  the  amusement,  provided 
they  could  be  made  to  laugh,  or  perhaps 
only  to  languidly  smUe  at  such  entertain- 
menta  as  the  bufToons  and  punsters  wore 
pleased  to  afford  them.  The  chief  haunts  of 
Captain  Morris  were  the  Beefsteak  and 
Dilettanti  Clubs,  to  both  of  which  the 
Prinee  of  Wales  was  a  frequ^it  visitor. 
These  dubs  were  not  on  the  model  of  those 
of  the  present  time.  The  members  were  not 
lodged  in  palaces  which  they  frequented 
only  to  read  the  newspaper,  to  play  whist 
or  billiards  occasionally,  and  to  dine  most 
commonly  alone,  but  social  clubs  for  gen- 
tlemen, where  the  members  principally 
met  to  dine  at  one  table,  wad  to  drink  far 
more  than  was  good  for  tiiem.  To  give 
toasts,  often  coarse,  always  free,  and 
sometimes    harmlessly    sentimental;    to 
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make  EpeooheB,  to  paas  aronnd  the  bottle, 
fmd  either  to  sing  eongs  or  to  luten  to 
them,  were  the  amiuements  of  tlie  members, 
often  prolonged  from  the  dinner-hoar  to 
the  dawn  of  the  following  morning,  when 
P06sibl7  one-half  of  the  "  jolly  compwiioM" 
had  to  be  led  home  to  beds  which  thej 
were  too  often  unable  to  reach  without 
aBHiatance.  In  addition  to  Uie  Beefsteak 
Olub  and  the  Dilettanti,  held  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  the  old  tavern  that  stood  some- 
where near  the  site  of  the  Athenieam, 
the  Travellers,'  and  the  Eeform  Clnbs.  of 
onr  day,  the  prince  established  a  third 
convivial  society,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Je  ne  sais  qnoi "  Club.  Id  celebration 
of  its  first  meeting  the  oaptaia  wrote  a 
silly  song  in  sixteen  staozaa,  of  which  the 
two  following  may  serve  as  samples.  They 
are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  scores  of 
others  with  which  the  too  fadle  scribbler 
amosed  or  poaaibly  bored  his  contem- 
porvies;  In  ttioee  days  such  wretched  staff 
was  accepted  as  poetry,  by  the  good- 
natured  idlen  of  tiie  town. 
Id  all  the  bleat  commeroe  of  friendship  or  love, 
In  the  court  or  the  oottnge,  the  world  or  the  gro»e. 
In  all  countiieB  or  aget  thmt  man  ever  eaw, 
The  bouI'b  aweet  attraction,  the  Je  ne  sais  quoL 
For  our  rites  a  new  tutelar  god  we've  in  viaar. 
Neither  Kgypt,  nor  Athena,  nor  Kome  ever  knew, 
Aa  »  sacred  libation  we'll  pour  out  with  awe. 
On  the  altar  of  Bacchus,  the  Je  ne  sais  (|uoi. 
With  such  verses  as  these,  of  which  the 
captain  could  produce  unlimited  qnantities, 
and  with  which,  he  has  filled  two  volumes, 
first  published  in  1840,  under  the  title 
of  Lyra  Urbanica,  the  members  of  the 
three  clubs  that  wen  favoured  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  were  entertuned  evetr 
evening,  whichever  of  the  clnbs  held  revel 
The  captain  had  a  good  voice,  and  he  made 
the  moat  and  the  best  of  it.  He  was 
always  willing,  if  not  anxious  to  sing,  and 
managed  to  pfease  his  not  too  fastidious  or 
critical  listeners  by  his  invariable  good- 
hnmotir  and  contagious  cheerfulness.  In 
a  note  to  his  lines  in  celebiation  of  the 
election  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
honours  of  the  Beefsteak  Club,  the  captain 
describes  himself  as  "the  father  of  the 
fold,"  or  the  oldest  member.  In  that 
character  he  undertook  to  chant  the  praises 
of  beef  as  an  article  of  diet. 

While  thus  we  boast  a  ^neral  creed 

In  honour  of  our  shnne,  sir, 
You'll  find  the  world  long-  ainca  a«T^ 

That  botif  L9  food  divine,  sir. 
And  British  fame  atill  tells  afar, 

Tiiia  truth  where'er  aha  wanders. 

For  wine,  tor  women,  and  for  vw, 

Beafstealn  make  Alexanders. 

His  "mnse,"   as   the  gallant  captain 


always  dubs  his  fearfol  pronensity  for 
writing  bad  verses,  was  wholly  a  pagan 
one,  and  like  that  of  Anacreon,  had  bat 
two  topics — those  of  love  and  wine,  Venus 
anH  Bacchus,  with  an  occasionaL  allnEdon 
to  the  friendship  formed  at  the  convivial 
board  by  the  agraicies  of  the  bottle.  "  Let 
us  eat  and  drmk,  for  to-morrow  we  ^ie," 
was  the  whole  sum  and  sabstance  of  his 
philosophy,  if_  sncb  it  can  be  called.  He 
was  nothing  if  not  a  toper,  and  a  three- 
bottle  man,  though  he  was  never  known  to 
be  intoxicated.  "  Dum  vivimus  viramos  " 
continned  to  be  the  burden  of  his  song, 
nntQ  he  ceased  writing  or,  as  he  modest^ 
but  not  inappropriate  caJled  it,  "  scrawl- 
ing," at  about  the  age  of  ninety.  In  the 
preface  to  Lyra  Urbanica  he  wrote,  and 
the  pasBSjge  is  only  quoted  as  a  specimen 
alike  of  his  philosophy  and  his  EngOsh : 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  words  'wisdom' 
and  '  reason '  are  often  placed  in  these 
pieces  under  the  jest  of  the  mnse.  I  beg 
therefore  to  observe  that  by  these  words 
I  do  not  mean  the  sound  perfection  of  the 
understanding,  or  that  jnst  and  moral  ex- 
cellence whicn  makes  at  once  tiie  worth 
and  glory  of  the  human  mind,  but  that 
affected  sage  formality  and  diBheartening 
monitory  dolness  which  the  sour  and 
saturnine  moralist  is  ever  opposing  to  mirth 
and  recreation.  As  it  will  be  seen,  per- 
haps, that  I  make  the  quickening  inspira- 
tion of  wine  Uie  awakening  cause  of  the 
heart's  worthiest  emotions  and  sweetest 
gratifications,  I  must  here,  in  vindication, 
remark  that  it  is  l^m  a  wish  to  give  the . 
pensive,  gloomy,  world-worn  breast  a  more 
gay  and  vivid  perception  of  the  fur  side  of 
human  condition,  and  awaken  it  to  a 
brighter  aspect  of  nature,  that  I  recommend 
the  depressed  spirit  a  sip  in  tiie  care- 
repelling  fountain,  but  not  to  dim  uie 
bnghtness  produced  from  the  sparkling 
drop  by  the  heavy  clouds  of  intwnperate 
stupidity." 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
captain  thought  it  his  duty,  as  the  laureate 
of  the  Beefsteak  Club,  and  of  the  Je  ne 
sais  quoi,  to  celebrate  the  event  in  cha- 
racteristic verse,  which  he  did   in   the 
following  style : 
Fame,  ever  op  wing  to  nark  worth  far  and  near. 
With  ber  proud  list  in  band  flew  in  ecstaa;  here. 
In  haste  Immortality's  volume  nnfurl'd 
And  stamp'd  tbe  great  name  that  halh  reacucd 

the  world. 
George  tba  Fourth,  of  Great  Britain,  wboae  wise 

ordered  plan 
Redeemed  the  lost  blssBincrs  of  earth  and  of  man- 
ia the  last  stanza  of  the  eight  of  which 
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this  e^reffioaa  ode  is  componnded,  Uie 
captun  cdebntea  the  final  defeat  of  th« 
groat  K^>oleoa  bj  the  agency  of  G«oige 
ue  Foaith — who,  when  a^ttle  the  worse 
(<a  hia  too  copious  iadnlge&ca  in  old  port 
and  Madeira,  at  the  sympoaia  of  the 
Beebteak  Clnb,  sometimes  imagined  and 
boasted  that  he  had  been  present  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo— 

Risa,  and  GU  to  mj  tout,  and  thia  dnrllog  ol 
Wbo  mtored  to  ths  world  ita  great  order  and 

Wboae  firm  British  virtue  itill  braved  the  itorm'a 

blut. 
Till  he  brongfat  to  his  feet  the  world's  tyrant  at 

Uit. 
G«oige  the  fourth,  of  Great  BrituD,  whose 

ordered  plan 
Redeemed  the  lost  blesringa  of  earth  and  of  man. 

When  this  inspired  efiiuion,  of  which  the 
captain  is  said  to  nave  been  nnaaoaUyprond, 
proceeded  &om  his  pen,  he  was  in  the 
serenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  light 
©f  hie  never  very  brilliant  fame  had  become 
dimmed,  either  by  the  lapse  of  time,  or  by 
the  fomea  and  vapoors  of  the  bottla  Bat 
it  WM  neither  the  worst  nor  the  last  of  the 
compositions  with  which  he  favoured  the 
smaU,  though  highly-appreciative  public  of 
theUiree  clabs  thathemqnented.  Thongh 
George  the  Fonrth  knaw  him  so  well, 
WUliam  the  Fourth  knew  him  not  at  all — 
a  fact  which  he  deplored  when  he  finally, 
under  the  pressure  of  advancing  years,  left 
London  for  the  country,  in  a-  "  scrawl," 
which  he  entitled  My  Adieu  to  the  Town ; 

WeII,_  here's  a  partin^i  cup  I 
Ameu  to  London  town. 

One  king  tat  ms  up, 
Toth^  king  knocked  me  down. 

With  one  I  lai^»d  and  played. 

With  t'other  I  sob  and  sigh. 

At  this  period  of  his  iife^  be  wrote  of 
bimaalf  apparently  with  maoh  troth  and 
candour: 


pleasant  and  eminenUy  useless  existence 
prolonged  for  nearly  a  qaarter  of  a  century 
beyond  the  ocriptiually  allotted  period  of 
three  score  and  tea.  No  donbt  an 
adeqiute  income,  a  more  than  adequate 
stoioach,  and  an  extraordinarily  good  con- 
stitution enabled  the  gallant  and  gay 
captain  to  gain  so  strikbg  a  victory  over 
Tima  In  addition  to  the  three  great 
advantages  we  have  joat  enumerated,  the 
captain  possessed  an  equable  temper,  and 
never  iJIowed  troubles  of  any  kind  to 
ruffle  ita  serenity.  He  made  the  best 
of  everything,  took  disappointment  calmly 
and  easily,  and  had  his  reward,  if  reward 
it  were,  in  a  long  life,  to  which  any 
seriooB  trouble  was  a  stranger.  Of  the 
many  rhymed  efTosions  with  which  he 
fiooded  the  amall  social  world  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  one  only  has  reached  our 
times,  rememb^ed  for  one  quotable  line, 
and  one  only ; 

In  town  let  me  live,  then,  in  town  let  me  die, 
For  in  truth  I  can't  relish  the  country,  not  I ; 
If  one  must  have  a  villa  in  summer  to  dwell. 
Oh  give  me  the  sweet,  shady  side  uf  Fall  MjJl. 

This  is  but  poor  stuff,  though  the  last 
line  is  often  cited  by  people  who  know 
nothing  whatever  of  its  author. 

Of  Wia  court  poets— one  the  favourite 
of  Charles  the  Second,  the  other  of  George 
the  Fourth — the  fevourite  of  Charles  was 
incomparably  the  better  man  and  the  better 

foot  Tom  DTTrfey's  metty  little  song, 
n  Summer  Time  When  Flowers  Do  Spring 
— which  deservedly  finds  a  place  in  every 
.collection  of  English  lyrics — is  worth  more 
than  all  that  the  gay  Captain  Morris  ever 
perpetrated  in  the  two  volumes  which  he 
has  given  to  a  world,  which  has  been  by 
no  means  grateful  for  the  ^ft. 


He  records  that  when  on  the  veige  of 
ninety  years  of  age,  an  earnest  request  was 
sent  to  him  from  the  members  of  the 
Beefsteak  Clnb  that  he  would  appear  once 
more  amongst  them  before  he  quitted  the 
world.  He  complied  with  the  requeat,  and 
as  oBual  let  off  a  song  in  compiemora- 
tion  of  the  event.  He  finally  retired  to 
Brockham,  in  Surrey,  a  Uttle  village  on 
the  banks  of  the'  Mole,  where  he  died  in 
the  ninety-third  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  Uved  and  thus  died  an  epicurean  of 
the  nineteenth  esntury,  after  an  eminently 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  HOMK 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  modem 
life  is,  What  to  do  with  the  boys!  and 
although  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  sister 
problem,  What  shall  we  do  with  our  girls  I 
presents  as  many  difficulties  for  solution, 
yet  this  last  does  not  come  in  our  way  at 
present  in  any  crying  manner.  The  girls 
are  more  patient,  they  are  not  so  constantly 
in  evidence  as  tke  boys,  who,  if  not  always 
kept  occupied  in  work  or  in  play,  are  sore 
to  fall  into  that  Satanic  misctuef  which  Dr. 
Watts,  as  wen  as  our  individual  experience, 
assures  us  is  constantly  provided  "  for 
idle  hands  to  do." 

Just  now  we  had  with  us  boys  of  every 
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^ntde  and  cIbse.  The  streets  ir«re  awtma- 
ing  with  ihoee  home  &om  the  holidays,  the 
smart  little  pablic-achoolboys,  with  their 
clean  colUra,  and  toll  hats,  and  snperblj 
mannish  ezpresrion  of  countenance;  the 
blue-coat  boys,  whom  nsQ  has  inored  to 
their  yellow  stockinga ;  the  less  pronounced 
yoang  gentlemen  from  Dr.  Birch's  academy^ 
the  decayed  victualler's  boys ;  and  the' 
youths  from  the  Ancient  Buffaloes'  School 
In  addition  to  nil  these,  more  or  leas 
visitors  and  guests,  there  were  the  swu'ms 
of  boys  irom  the  national  and  board 
schools,  who  employed  their  vacation 
mostly  in  traversing  the  streets  in  little 
bands,  making  a  kind  of  roogh  music  on 
the  area  railings  of  their  wealthier  neigh- 
bours, while  speculating  as  to  what  those 
ndghbours  were  in  the  way  of  having 
cooked  for  luncheon  or  dinner,  or  perhaps 
stonily  watching,  with  allowable  "envy,  the 
snng  parties  of  little  folk  assembling  in 
cheerful  rooms  bright  with  fires  and  lights, 
and  gay  with  enviaUe  toys.  And  b^des 
all  Uiese  we  have  still  to  deal  with  the  real 
nomads  of  the  town,  the  bands  of  wild 
and  wandering  Bedouins  of  the  streets. 

In  the  dusk  of  evening  these  wandering 
bands  may  be  met  with,  flitting  about 
open  spaces,  uid  especially  about  morsels 
of  waste  land  crossed  by  railway-arches, 
which  last  afford  rare  advantages  in  the 
way  of  evading  policemen.  A  fire  is  built 
in  some  sheltered  comer,  and  the  little 
ganc  of  boys  crouches  and  claaters  about  it, 
while  they  share  among  them,  perhaps,  the 
proceeds  of  some  petty  pilfering  expedition 
directed  against  the  shopkeepers  of  the 
neighbonrhood.  When  the  weather  is 
warm  and  dry,  the  open  arches  afford  suf- 
ficient shelter  for  the  night ;  at  other  times 
there  are  stables  and  shops,  or  rag-pickers' 
stores,  where  it  is  etuy  to  find  a  comer  in 
which  to  curl  up  and  sleep ;  or  if  fortune 
has  been  propitious,  and  a  few  pence  have 
been  earnt  by  a  casual  job  of  any  kind,  the 
luxury  of  the  "  kip,"  or  common  lodging- 
house,  is  attainable,  with  its  kitchen  full  of 
warmth,  and  flavour,  and  company. 

■  Fuw  of  these  wandering  boys  are  abso- 
lutely homeless.  They  are  mostly  "bad 
boye  "  who  have  quarrelled  with  parental 
control,  oftetL  enough  with  a  wild  energy 
about  them  that  makes  restraint  insupport- 
able. It  would  be  unjust  perhaps  to  blame 
the  parents  of  such  children  for  their  want 
of  influence  over  them,  for  what  a  child 
learns  from  the  world  outride,  it  grasps 
and  believes  in,  far  more  than  any  teach- 
ings of  its  parents ;  and  the  atmosphere  of 


the  world  in  which  these  little  waifs  are 
brought  up,  is  not  one  of  self-restraint  or 
self-control  And  a  costermonger,  who 
has  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  fight  for  hii 
living,  but  who  has  so  far  eamt  it  honestly, 
may  feel  aggrieved  with  the  direction  of 
affairs  in  general  if  his  son  takes  to  evil 
courses,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can 
help  it  "  He  hadn't  ought  to  be  such  a 
bad  one,"  allied  the  father  of  a  boy 
ag^st  whom  some  delinquency  had  been 
wought  home.  "All  hu  brothers  hare 
tamed  out  well,  and  this  one  had  the  stick 
more  than  any  of  them."  And  there  is 
reason  in  the  plex ;  the  man  had  followed 
the  traditions  of  his  class  in  the  bringiiig 
up  of  his  boys,  and  what  else  could  he  hare 
done  I 

It  is  quite  possible  that  one  of  tbsse 
wandering  boys  may  escape  all  the  perils 
that  threaten  to  cut  short  his  career  of 
freedom ;  he  may  successfully  evade  both 
policeman  and  board -school  inspector 
— nmther  of  which  functionaries  perhaps 
is  very  anxious  to  have  him  in  ms 
hands — until  he  has  reached  the  age  when 
he  can  neither  be  sent  to  an  industrial 
school  as  a  truant,  or  to  a  reformatory  as  a 
youthful  ofTender ;  and  in  that  case  he  pro- 
bably developes  into  the  prowling  rough, 
incapable  of  any  sustained  labour,  and 
driven  to  provide  for  his  daily  wants  by 
various  immoral  and  unlavrful  expedients. 
But  happily  the  chances  are  that  sooner  or 
later  the  wild  urchin  is  canght,  very  happily 
for  him  if  without  stain  of  crime.  Perhaps 
some  active  official  hauls  him  np  before  the 
magistrate,  who  may,  under  recent  legisla- 
tion, on  proof  that  he  associates  vrith  bad 
characters,  order  him  to  be  sent  to  an  in- 
dustrial school  Or  he  may  hare  haply 
got  upon  the  list  of  the  school-board  officer, 
and  be  brought  up  as  an  incorrigible  truant, 
with  the  same  resnlt.  In  a  third  case  the 
boy  may  have  relations  or  naghbours 
anxious  to  reclaim  him,  or  come  under  the 
notice  of  some  philandiropiat,  and  then, 
although  probably  with  considerahla  diffi- 
culty, a  place  may  be  found  for  him  as  a 
voluntary  inmate  of  an  industrial  school 

And  after  1  What  becomes  of  our  little 
scapegrace,  after  the  door  of  the  industrial 
school  has  once  Opened  to  admit  him, 
sullen  and  mutinous,  and  yet  with  his 
little  heart  quaking  and  trembling  within 
him,  as  some  small  nestling  in  the  hand  of 
stem  humanity  I 

The  process  of  moulding  these  little 
wiufs  and  strays  into  decent  members  of 
society  is  being  energetically  carried  on  in 
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nutty  diieetioB&  Altogether  m.EngUnd 
ud  Wftlee  there  ezist  some  two  hondred 
Khoob  of  this  type,  uxty-four  of  which 
ue  lefomiBtory  achooU  (or  boys  who  hftve 
been  eoBTieted  of  petty  offaaces,  and  a 
hoadnd  lod  Uiirty-fliz  indoitml  schools 
whan  hoyt  who  have  no  each  blot  apon 
tbeit  cbanu^eEs  are  reoaived  and  txained. 
And  these  nuy  in  size  from  Feltham,  with 
wren  hundred  and  twenty  boys,  to  cottage 
htmte,  where  only  twenty  or  thirty  are 
UkeB.  On  tiw  wlwle  it  sti^s  08  that  these 
sduxda  with  moderate  nnmbers  are  hkely 
to  be  more  BQcceesfal  Ulan  ^ose  huge 
sftal^ahments,  where  an  inflexible  routine 
takes  the  i^aoe  of  more  direst  hnman 
inflaenoft  Bat  wherever  the  boy  may  be 
it  is  pret^  oertain  that  he  will  soon 


catch  tiie  n>irit  of  the  boys  by  whom  he  is 

■rrooBded,  and  that,  if  this  s^rit 

ud  good,  half  the  work  of  traiaing  is 


aeeoa^)liahed.  Only  this  ^irit  is  one  that 
eunot  be  had  ready-made;  it  is  the  result 
rf  loi«,  painstaking  effwt  on  the  part  of 
the  tnUag  intelligence  that  directs  the 
■chool 

Now,  cot  the  chance  of  meeting  with  our 
litde  Arab  once  more,  let  ns  visit  the  Boys' 
Home  in  Begent'e  Park  Road,  which  is 
JBst  a  stone'aSirow  from  the  dhalk  Farm 
SUtioD,  that  has  an  ahsmt  antique 
lavonr  about  it  among  raUway-Btations, 
with  memories  of  the  days  when  railways 
were  jealoosly  excloded  from  the  heurt 
of  London,  and  when  the  great  catting 
tlmogh  Ownden  Town  was  reguded  as  a 
wondw  of  engineering  shiU.  And  here  on 
^  rising  ground  ue  air  seeme  fresher 
■ad  purer  than  elMwhere ;  and  there  is 
Primrose  Hill,  with  its  sweep  of  green- 
sward, a  little  morsel  of  primoTal  conntcy 
KDicanded  by  the  great  aaetit  of  hooses. 

Ihe  building  we  are  looking  otit  for 
does  not  strike  the  eye  by  any  munificence 
is  its  proportions,  it  might  indeed  be 
passed  unnoticed  nnless  loo^  for ;  a  three- 
ooraered  block  of  houses,  intended  for 
diopB,  no  donbt,  originally,  bat  with  the 
diop-fronlfi  all  ran  into  one,  and  the  backs 
of  little  boys  dimly  to  be  discerned  through 
(he  frosted  glass.  At  the  entrance  is  a 
Httle  industrial  exposition,  coniistine  of 
theTsrious  articles  which  the  boys  nxve 
had  a  hand  in  making :  the  tables,  the 
lounging  -  chairs,  the  bookstands,  all  of 
which  are  solid  and  workmanlike  in  maka 
The  snperintendent  leads  the  way,  and 
pasaiDg  throu^  a  swing-door,  we  are  at 
ooee  in  the  WOTknmn,  in  the  midst  of  the 
bujv^tiw  fUl  l«igtha  of  the  boys  whoM 


backs  we  have  jnst  before  dimly  seen 
through  the  glaas — little  boys  who  are 
stitching  aw^  merrily,  like  elves  in  the 
ffdry  tala.  At  one  end,  on  the  regular 
tailor's  board,  a  bluff,  good-hamonrod  looking 
journeyman — or  perhaps  he  is  a  master,  but, 
anyhow,  looking  portentously  large  among 
these  little  folk — sits  cross-legged,  after  the 
manner  of  tailon,  while  several  elder  youths, 
cross-legged  also  on  the  same  shop-board, 
r^resent  the  skillsd  element  in  the  work- 
tiiap.  These  elder  boys  are  apprentices 
rwuiarly  boond  to  the  business,  while 
bedow,  on  the  general  level,  stand  and  sit 
the  reet  of  the  elves,  who  are  patching, 
piecing,  darning,  sewing  on  buttons,  and 
statchmg  up  rents,  ail  under  the  eye  of  a 
pleasant-looking  matroe,  and  under  the 
direct  saperinteodence  of  a  fine  sandy  cat, 
who  blinks  knowingly  over  the  scene.  Here 
are  mtfmth,  cheufalsess,  homati  soctety, 
and  hninan  interests,  while  the  dull  grey 
light  &em  outside,  and  the  sadden  clatter 
of  rain  against  the  window^ anes,  narks 
the  contrast  between  life  here  and  in  the 
street  outside. 

Iq  the  comfortable  and  perhaps  Inxorions 
homes  of  the  wealthiw  dassee,  where  the 
same  contrast  often  presents  itself  in  still 
greater  force  between  the  ixxaioii  within 
and  the  want  outside,  the  thought  some- 
times intrudes,  how  precarious  is  all  this 
brigbtness  and  pleasantness  of  existence, 
all  depending,  perhaps,  on  one  feeble  hnman 
life,  or  on  social  conditiong  that  may 
change  at  any  moment!  Bat  here  in  this 
wortuhop  there  is  a  feeling  of  solidity. 
These  ta}lor-boys,  with  ordinary  good  con- 
duct, will  be  able  to  make  a  living  foe 
themselves  anywhere.  The  boys,  indeed, 
oaonot  all  be  tailors,  but  they  all  will 
attain  snffiaiant  skill  to  patch  and  repair 
their  own  clothes,  and  that  is  an  accom- 
plishment which  will  stand  them  in  good 
stead  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  which 
they  may  be  thrown. 

Bat  to  pass  into  the  room  beyond,  whore 
you  may  fancy  that  all  the  boys  are  having 
a  game  of  hunt-the-slipper,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  "Gobbler,  cobbler,  mend  my 
shoe,  get  it  done  by  half-past  two."  In 
reality  everything  is  perfectly  quiet,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  strain  seems  to  have  got 
into  the  boys'  elbows,  as  they  work  away 
busily,  hammering,  sUtohing,  and  thump- 
ing Here,  too,  are  the  same  gradations  of 
rank  as  in  the  tailor's  shop — the  skilled 
shoemaker,  a  master  of  his  craft,  the  three 
or  four  apprentices,  who  are  learning  the 
bnaineM  tooroaghly,  and  the  younger  boys 
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who,  anyhow,  learn  to  oobble,  and  may  be 
apprenticedthemselvesby-and-bf  with  good 
conduct 

There  are  boya  who  hare  a  tnrn  for 
tailoriQg  and  shoemaking,  but  tot  tiie 
great  majority  it  seema  that  the  cheiiBhed 
aspiration  is  towards  carpeutertDg.  A 
healthy  sign,  anrely,  which  shows  that,  after 
all,  the  wandering  boy  of  the  streets 
shares  the  general  nature  of  boys  under 
happier  conditionB.  For  what  can  be 
more  delightful  to  the  arenas  boy  than 
the  making  of  shavings  and  ehips — what 
music  pleasanter  than  the  iwish  of  the 
plane  and  the  hoarse  roiee  of  th»  saw  1 

These  are  the  .aoundfl  that  greet  the 
ear  as  we  enter  the  carpenter'a  workshop, 
which  iatmlya  boys'  bower  of  pleaeare.with 
its  fresh  smell  of  deals  and  shaTings,  and 
the  eridence  of  skill  and  craft  in  toe  dla- 
jofaited  members  of  chain  and  tables,  in 
the  frameworks  of  oases  and  fittiiws,  of 
horses  too,  whether  for  hanging  dothes 

3 ion  or  for  prancing  upon  nttraery  floors, 
are  the  bead  carpenter  presides  at  the 
bench,  scrutinising  joints  and  dovetails 
with  a  calm  and  quiet  eye,  while  the 
apprentices  are  at  work  with  chisel  and 
saw,  and  other  boys  are  helping  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  importance  <tf  their  work. 
Now  these  apprentices,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
learn,  hare  no  difScolty  irtien  out  of  their 
time  in  getting  rennneratire  employment 
But  then,  of  all  the  lads  who  aspire  to  be 
catpenters,  only  a  few  can  be  chosen. 
There  must  be  a  natural  aptitude  of  hand 
and  eye,  or  the  best  training  will  not  pro- 
duce a  good  carpenter.  And  then  there 
is  a  limit  soon  reached  in  the  work  which 
can  be  provided  for  the  carpenter's  shop  ; 
for  while  the  little  tailors  find  abundant 
oceupatiou  in  making  and  mending  the 
dothea  of  the  whole  eatablisbnent  of  DOys, 
and  the  shoemaker-elres  in  making  shoes 
for  tbeniselres  and  their  comrades,  yet 
the  home  has  no  such  constant  detnand 
for  chairs  and  tableSi  and  hence  for  work 
for  its  carpenters  it  mnst  rely  upon  de- 
mand from  the  outside.  And  in  this  way 
people  might  help  the  home  withont  any 
sacrifice  on  their  own  part — that  is,  by 
purchasing  some  of  the  many  &|ticles  of 
use  or  ornament  which  are  made  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  thus  with  a  brisk  demand  more 
lads  might  be  able  to  enter  this  pleasant 
and  oseful  career. 

But  there  is  a  more  rough  and  ready 
workshop  down  below  in  the  basement, 
where  every  boy's  instinct  for  oatting  and 
chopping  may   have   fall   range    for   its 


This  is  the  firewood  shop,  with 
a  handsome  gas-engine  at  work  at  one 
end,  working  eauly  withont  noise  or  fuss, 
and  driving  a  circolat  saw,  which,  under  tba 
management  of  an  elder  boy,  is  sawing  up 
planks  of  wood  into  firewood  lengths. 
A  peculiar  industry  this,  and  one  confined 
chiefiy  to  London  itself.  Other  great  cities 
manage  to  light  their  fires  with  waste  wood 
of  various  kinds,  but  the  London  house- 
wife is  firmly  wedded  to  the  neat  little 
bondlea  ofaput  deal,  all  of  Uie  same  length, 
and  very  much  of  the  sune  model  A 
very  Httla  -experience  in  lighting  London 
fires  will  make  yon  familiar  with  the 
exact  mould  of  each  partjcnlar  form,  and 
you  wonder  how  the  makers  manage  to 
get  the  same  ahaned  bita  into  each  handle; 
Now  these  bandies  of  firewood  are  of  saeh 
constant  demand,  that  a  tnrcolating  medium 
might  almost  be  made  of  them,  like  Hie 
briok  tea  of  Mongolia.  And  thus  the 
managers  of  these  homes  find  in  the  cutting 
of  firewood  a  safe  and  fairly  remunerative 
occupation,  whidb  enables  them  to  keep  all 
their  little  hands  employed  withont  slut- 
ting the  market.  And  the  very  smallest 
boys  can  help  at  this ;  and  so  this  firewood 
shop  is  fu^  of  life  and  eneigy,  the  gaa- 
engme  setting  the  pace  of  the  work,  which 
keeps  them  all  in  motaon,  althoo^,  per- 
h^s,  each  pair  of  bright  eyes  is  fixed  upon 
the  stranger  who  enters,  in  questioning 
inteutnes& 

Now  that  we  have  got  a  good  number  of 
these  boys  together,  ve  may  notice  that 
they  are  all  of  the  general  type  of  London 
boys,  AS  like  as  so  many  peas,  yoa  woald 
say,  only  that  i^  always  the  impreadon 
when  a  number  of  the  same  tribe  of  men 
are  seen  together.  Bat  atmost  all  the  boys 
have  the  sallow  London  faces,  the  dark  lank 
bur — the  type  of  feature  that  seems  to 
make  its  appearance  in  a  single  generation 
of  London  Ufe,  and  that,  cnrioosly  enough, 
seems  to  revert  rather  to  Celtic  than  Saxon 
models.  Sharp  as  needles,  too,  you  would 
say  of  most  of  them,  and  in  tlwt  way  able 
to  "  walk  round  "  the  stately  youths  of  the 
apper-olass  schools ;  of  an  excellent  type 
indeed  for  making  their  way  in  the  world, 
if  the  chaplain  and  mastras  can  provide 
them  with  sufficient  ballast  in  the  way  of  a 
due  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  . 

At  any  rate  it  is  comforting  to  find  that 
these  boys  drawn  from  the  London  streets, 
and  coming  here,  many  of  them,  with  tlie 
reputation  of  being  completely  incorrigible, 
rarely  ^ve  any  difficiuty  when  they  are 
once  widun  the  iofloenoe  c^  tlie  school 
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Ther  find  something  to  do,  agmething  ose- 
fal  that  thsf  can  aee  the  ^ood  of,  and  they 
do  it  They  find  disciphne — which  they 
can  andeTBtand  and  enter  into  readily — a 
semi  military  organisation  in  companies  and 
iquttis,  which  Batters  their  aeU-reapect,  and 
tfaey  find  a  aystera  nnder  which  each  boy 
fana  well  or  ill,  according  to  his  diligence 
aod  good  condaot. 
In  the  B&me  way  the   report  of  their 

Chysical  condition  is  enconraging.  The 
ays  as  they  enter,  are  perhaps  backward 
In  groirth  and  phyaiqne,  the  resnlt  of  poor 
and  irregular  diet — a  vegetarian  diet 
principally,  and  not  enongh  of  thatL  Bat 
once  within  the  home  theyinereaae  fiurly 
well  io  stature  and  weight.  For  they  get 
beef,  not  in  extravagant  qnantides,  for 
&n  onscee  of  cooked  meat  fonr  times  a 
wedc  is  not  a  Gargantoan  allowance,  wbOe 
met-podding,  sonp,  and  bread-and-cheeae, 
in  their  tons,  take  ^e  place  of  meat  at 
the  mid-day  meal  This,  with  plenty  of 
biead-and-dripping,  or  perhaps  treacle, 
with  threft-qoartera  of  a  pint  of  coSbe,  tea, 
or  cocoa,  at  breakfast  and  sapper,  forms  a 
diet  simple  bnt  sufficient. 

From  the  workahopa  to  the  schoolroom 
is  the  next  transition — the  schoolroom, 
which  is  also  used  as  a  chapel  on  Sondays, 
when  there  is  a  bright  choral  serrice  that 
many  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
gUd  to  attend — for  the  school  is  the  necea- 
uiy  accompaniment  of  the  workshop.  Of 
whool  the  boys  get  three  hours  a  day,  the 
smaller  boya  navmg  achool  in  the  morning 
and  work  in  the  afternoon,  whOe  the  bigger 
onea  take  the  reverse  order.  At  wis 
moment,  however,  the  boys  are  all  let 
loose — ^yon  can  bear  Uiem  shouting  in  the 
playgtonnd,  and  there  is  nothing  more  in- 
terring to  be  Been  than  the  boys'  table  of 
good  conduct  marks,  tJie  names  all  arranged 
according  to  the  companies  to  whi^  the 
boya  belong ;  of  which  there  are  four,  each 
aboat  thii^r  atrong;  Each  boy  may  earn 
a  good  conduct  mark  per  day,  a  course 
which  brings  him  honours  in  the  way  of 
badges  of  distinction,  beeidea  aome  solid 
adrantages  in  the  way  of  pocket-money. 
To  the  most  worthy  also  are  allotted  what 
are  called  the  Tmro  outfits,  anms  amount- 
ing to  about  seven  pounds  ten  ahiUiDga, 
given  when  the  boys  leave  the  school  to  go 
rat  into  the  world.  The  hall,  by  the  way, 
which  aervea  as  chapel  and  schoolroMn,  is 
also  known  as  the  "^nao  Hall,  having  been 
hoilt  with  a  grant  from  Lady  Iruro'a 
grand  bequest  to  poor  and  firieaiUess  boya. 
Bn^   after    all,    the    distinction    most 


valued  by  the  boys  is  the  purely  honorary 
one  of  being  inscribed  npon  the  shield  of 
honour  that  bangs  in  the  hall  as  the  best 
athlete  of  the  year,  and  this  draws  atten- 
tion to  the- great  advantages  of  the  Boys' 
Home  in  ttie  way  of  athletic  training. 
And  athleticism,  which  has  perhaps  rather 
declined  in  estimation  among  the  higher 
clasaea,  seems  to  have  developed  wonder- 
fidly  with  the  lower  strata  of  society.  The 
artisans,  as  we  knew  them  of  old,  rardy 
cared  for  athletics,  but  their  sons,  who 
have  practically  discorded  the  pipe  and  the 
pot,  are  often  found  among  the  crickqt  and 
football  players,  and  form  more  and  more 
tho  balk  of  tecroite  to  the  volunteer 
regiments. 

This  reflection  brings  na  to  the  play- 
ground, where  the  boys  are  climbing  and 
swinging  in  a  fine  open  court,  with  a  great 
pile  of  deals  on  one  side  of  it,  deetmed 
for  the  firevood-sbop.  In  summer  the 
boys  have  an  hour's  gymnastics  a  day,  as 
w<ul  as  half  an  hour's  drill,  perfornung 
their  manual  exercise  with  wooden  rifles; 
and,  when  the  boys  march  out  with  the 
band  at  their  head,  the  ai{^t  is  something 
imposing.  The  band  ia  natnrally  a  great 
subject  of  pride  to  the  boys,  and  ita  strains 
brighten  up  life's  dull  stream  not  only  for 
the  home,  but  for  its  neighbours  round 
about.  And  it  is  another  means  of  pro- 
moting a  start  in  life  for  ite  inmates.  For 
the  band-boys  ore  in  great  request  among 
the  regimental  bands  of  the  British  army. 
Those  who  in  ^ua  way  enter  the  army 
seem  to  like  it.  Here,  anyhow,  is  the  un- 
biassed testimony  of  one  of  the  old  boys 
writing  back  to  his  home : 

"  Please  tell  all  the  band-boya  that  the 
army  is  the  best  place  tiiey  can  come  to. 
We  have  such  games.  One  of  the  boys 
bonght  a  ball  of  string,  and  when  I  wu 
aaleep  they  tied  my  toe,  and  kept  tugging 
at  it.  Next  night  I  was  up  to  it  I  lay 
head  downwards,  with  my  month  wide 
open" — with  the  result  that  as  his  friend 
was  fumbling  around  for  the  missing  toe, 
he  put  his  finger  into  the  other's  mouth — 
"  and  I  bit,"  i^ded  the  writer  with  honest 
pride. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  domestic  part 
of  the  eatablishment,  where  we.  find  that 
all  the  work  of  the  house  is  done  by  these 
active  young  people,  the  former  wanderers 
of  the  streets.  Fatigue  parties  are  told  off 
in  military  style  to  sweep  rooms,  to  be 
active  about  the  washing-tubs,  or  to  hang 
up  the  wet  clothes  in  the  hot  presses, 
inienoe  tOiey — meaning  the  clothes — will  j 
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ineaenUy  isBae  wann  and  diy  quite  inde- 
pendentl)'  of  weaUier  or  hangmg  oat  The 
hoys  seem  to  relish  this  kind  of  work, 
too,  and  eepecially  the  kitchen  Tork,  as  ia 
the  maiineT  of  boys  tn  ganeiaL  Aad.  some 
cany  wiUi  them  into  the  world  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  this  wholesome 
hoDsework.  "  Gire  my  love,"  writea  one 
who  is  fkr  away,  "to  tiie  blankets  and 
dieets,  also  the  dear  old  oopper-stickB  and 
washing- tabs."  Then  there  are  the  lava- 
tories, where  the  boyi  have  a  good  scrab 
three  times  a  day,  each  b^y  having  a  little 
spout  of  flowing  water  for  hia  ablutiona 
There  on  Saturday  ni^ts,  after  a  plentiful 
applioation  of  soap,  the  boys  dive  into  a 
small  plunge-bath,  in  at  one  end  and  oat 
at  the  ower— diving,  flonndering,  and 
splashing.' 

Then  to  the  dormitories,  whi^^^  *^  ^^ 
barrack-rooua,  scrupuloosly  neat  and 
elean,  with  blankets  and  bedding  folded 
neatly  on  the  little  camp-bedsteads ;  and 
then  to  the  dinlng-hall,  where  the  boys  will 
soon  be  engaged  in  the  most  joyful  opera- 
tion of  the  day,  especiaUy  as  this  is  one  of 
the  red-letter  baked-meat-and-potatoes  days. 

Oneof  the  important  points  in  achieving 
a  successfnl  reealt  for  the  fature  career  of 
tiie  boys,  is  to  keep  ap  a  kindly  intercourse 
with  them  after  they  leave,  and  show  them 
that  their  old  frieiras  have  still  a  kindly 
interest  in  their  welfare.  Akeady,  since 
the  foundation  of.the  Regent's  Park  home, 
it  has  seen  som«  four  hundred  "  old  boys  " 
established  in  life,  and  settled  in  various 
parts  of  the  world — in  Canada,  in  the  Far 
West,  in  Australia,  with  others  swving  as 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  a  numerous  colony 
working  oa  artisans  a^  home.  And  nearly 
all  of  these  keep  up  a  correspondence  wiUi 
the  home.  One  writes  from  Natal,  wheie 
he  ia  at  work,  and  has  just  met  another 
old  boy  who  has  been  through  the  Znln 
War.  Another  young  soldier  writes  from 
India  that  he  is  coming  home  with  his 
regiment,  although  he  has  been  offered  a 
good  post  in  the  police  oat  there;  and 
presently  comea  to  see  hia  old  friends  in  all 
the  glitter  of  his  newly-won  sergeant's- 
stripes.  A  third  writes  from  Chili,  where 
he  ia  making  cigars.  While  one,  who 
dates  from  bonnie  Scotland^  writes  feel- 
ingly of  the  faces  of  those  "  who  were  like 
mothers  to  him  in  tho  dear  home,"  and 
with  an  almost  audible  sigh,  "  I  sometimes 
wish  I  was  in  it  again;  while  he  adds, 
with  something  like  envy,  "  Well,  boys,  I 
must  say  you  are  well  off,  getting  a  week's 
holiday." 


This  week's  holiday,  by  the  way,  is 
likely  to  be  an  annnal  tlung — the  most 
^orious  thing  for  boys  t^t  can  be 
imagbed — a  whole  week  at  the  seaude, 
running  wild  on  the  beach,  with  all  the 
delights  of  a  sort  of  summer  encampment 
in  an  empty  house.  Everybody  welcomes 
the  boys,  and  cheers  them  as  they  march 
past  with  their  band  playing  a  quick.atep. 

Another  great  event  in  Uie  school  year 
is  the  Founders'  Day,  when  all  the  old 
boys  who  con  come,  and  the  present  boys, 
dine  blether,  and  have  an  afternoon  of 
wort&  And  hire  may  be  recalled  the 
pleasant  and  prosperous  history  of  the 
msldtutioa — how  it  grew  from  amall  be- 
ginnings in  the  Euaton  Eoad,  where  one 
man — ^pre-eminently  the  founder  of  the 
institution— b^ran  the  work,  wiUi  two 
small  boys  aa  the  first  inmates,  in  a  small 
dwelling-house,  hired  at  his  own  cost 
Before  the  year  was  ont,  the  number  of 
inmates  iiad  increased  to  fifty,  and  the 
work  went  on  till  the  house  was  found  too 
small,  and  the  hone  took  a  terrace  all  to 
it8el£  ; 

The  result  of  our  Boys'  Home  in  the 
conduct  of  its  pupils  in  after  life  has  now 
been  fairly  tested,  and  the  great  balk  of 
those  launched  into  the  world  are  found 
to  be  doing  well — some  of  them  "  tip  top," 
as  an  old  boy  reports  of  hunseU.  Not  long 
since,  the  home  has  heard  of  one  of  its  boys 
who  has  worked  himself  up  to  a  commis- 
sion as  lieutenant  in  the  British  Army ; 
there  are  others  in  the  £oyal  Navy,  and  in 
the  merchant  service.  Of  the  whole  five 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  who  have  left  the 
home  since  ita  establish  men  t,  only  thirty- 
three  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
and  of  this  number  many  were  only  under 
Ilome  influence  for  a  very  short  time.  So 
that  in  the  overpowering  bulk  of  cases  the 
boyish  waifs  have  been  turned  into  honest 
industrioos  citizens.  Aa  an  example  of  the 
fature  provided  for  the  boya  when  they 
leave  the  home,  the  destiny  of  the  thirty- 
three  boys  who  left  in  the  course  of  1882 
may  be  quoted.  Three  were  apprenticed 
to  carpenters,  one  to  a  gilder,  six  have 
beuome  railway-servants,  one  has  entered  a 
print! Dg-office,  two  have  gone  to  shoo- 
making,  two  to  tailoring,  six  have  entered 
army  bands,  one  is  employed  at  a  mer- 
chant's, two  have  gone  to  a  baker's,  one  is 
at  a  tamer's,  and  one  in  a  china  shop, 
while  seven  have  been  placed  in  employ- 
ment by  their  friends. 

And  then,  it  may  be  asked>  is  it  not 
better  for  a  boy  and  his  parents  that  he 
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dicnld  be  left  to  run  wiid,  so  th&t  he  may 
be  Bent  to  an  indoitiial  scbool  and  thas 
obtain  a  start  in  the  woild,  while  other 
psfenta  toil  to  maintain  their  children  and 
pay  BchOol  fees,  yes,  and  rates  that  go  to 
hoh)  in-  the  Hupport  of  Uie  wastrel'a 
children  t  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
that  qaeation  that  it  if  difficolt  to  answer. 
Bat  ukoa  mnch  may  be  said — the  boys 
most  be  tescued  anyliow.  In  making  them 
creditable  citizens  yon  cat  at  the  root  of 
pauperism  and  poverty.  Do  not  grudge 
these  poor  boya,  who  have  done  ho  harm, 
the  chance  of  the  honest,  nseM  future  that 
this  and  other  homes  offer  them.  The 
law  does  provide  for  mulcting  the  neglectful 
pvent  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  hie 
child's  maintenance  in  an  industnal  school ; 
aad  if  the  snma  so  recovered  are  trifling, 
that  k  doe  to  the  wretched  poverty  of  many 
of  these  pEurenlA  On  the  other  hand,  the 
principle  of  indaatrial  tnuning  ia  one  that 
abonld  ,be  carried  oat  for  the  benefit  of 
children  who  are  cared  for  by  their  parents, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  are  provided  for 
by  these  institutions.  That  a  boy,  whether 
nch  or  poor,  shoald  have  the  opportunity 
of  following  the  line  marked  out  by  his 
capacities,  and  the  chance  of  mechanical 
truning  in  that  craft,  calling,  or  occapa- 
tion  for  which  his  abilities  mark  him  oat, 
is  a  matter  of  vital  import  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  future 
happiness  of  its  people.  Already  institu- 
tions have  sprung  up  with  this  general 
porpose,  and  we  hope,  in  another  pape;-,  to 
take  some  account  of  them. 
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THE  ROBIN. 

finmno'er  thakeye  .. 

jet  DDur  to  please, 


Waadn«d, »  quiet 

And  'Heath  their  touch  lu  lun,  b»dci.  cno 
Th«  mellow  miuio  row  ud  fell ; 
She  panMd  upoD  »  ohord  to  aee 
The  rotrin  in  tlia  willuw-trco. 

Over  the  poet'*  page  >he  bent, 

Iq  bia  rich  mvloSj  ciintent : 

Tte  firelight  lit  the  gracofoJ  room. 

And  all  without  WMcoid  ukd  gloam  ! 

Ajid  yet  she  left  the  hearth  to  see 

The  rubiu  in  the  willow-tTee. 

'Mid  flowers  and  china  Bmoked  the  oup 
That  niimen  beat  love  jilliag  up  ; 
And  pages  traced  by  loving  hnjida, 
Brou^t  tiding*  from  fair  f oraiffn  ladda  ; 
Shejumed  froui  lett^a,  and  from  tea. 
To  fling  crumbs  'neath  the  willow-ttee. 

Tbr  pretty,  futhful,  constant  friend. 
To  the  b^ed  life,  love  taught  to  lend 
A  Mmse  of  sweet  companion  ship  i 
With  noiltened  eye  and  amiliDg  lip, 
Sb«  iiBteiu  to  Its  malody— 
Hw  lobin  in  the  wUiow-tree. 
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One  Froissart,  who  lived  and  wrote  fi 
the  reigo  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  day 
when  Englishmen  were  much  given  to  th 
use  of  the  long  bow,  has  left,  as  a  recon 
of  his  experience  of  our  forefathen,  thi 
statement  that  they  took  their  pleasure 
very  sadly.  There  were,  no  doubt,  meet 
ihga  for  archery  practice  at  that  time 
otherwise  the  English  bowmen  wonl< 
never  have  made  such  terrible  work  ai 
they  did  in  the  French  ranks  at  Creci 
and  maybe  Froissart  was  thinking  ol 
certain  gatherings  at  which  he  had  beet 
present  when  he  wrote  that  famouj 
phrase,  "moult  tristement."  Whether  thi 
English  of  that  day  wore  or  were  not  » 
gloomy  race  we  have  no  evidence  save  that 
statement  of  Froissart's,  but  assuredly,  il 
he  had  lived  some  five  hundred  years  later, 
and  had  come  as  a  guest  to  one  of  the 
sununet  meetings  of  the  Martle  Valley 
Archery  Society,  he  would  have  had  athple 
grounds  for  making  it.  He  would  have 
seen  that  Englishmen  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  pleasure  in '  the  nineteenth 
century  could  and  did  take  their  pleasure 
sadly — quite  as  sadly,  I  am  sure,  as  ever 
their  forefathers  in  the  fourteenth  did, 
for,  of  all  the  pleasure -parties  I  ever 
attended,  these  gatherings  were  certainly 
the  most  sombre.  Perhaps  there  b,  and 
always  has  been,  something  depressing  in 
long-bow  practice ;  bat  then,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry 
men  1  Perhaps  our  archery  club  is  a 
solitary  exception  in  the  matter  of  low 
spirits ;  perhaps  IVoissart's  accomit  of  us 
is  as  accurate  as  are  certam  modem  word- 
ptctures,  drawn  by  clever  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water;  or  perhaps 
Bobin  Hood  is  simply  a  myth,  like  that 
other  famous  archer,  William  Tdt 

I  did  not  become  a  member  of  our 
archery  club  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  but  was  whirled  into  its  ranks  by 
what  was  then  regarded  as  a  gust  of  social 
revolution.  Afy  rank  and  position  were 
not  exactly  "  county,"  and  up  to  the  time 
of  my  ekction  it  had  been  a  cardinal  point 
in  the  constitution  of  the  club  that  none 
but  county  people  should  be  admitted  to 
membership,  and  consequently  there  was 
throughout  the  district  a  sort  of  tacit 
agreement  that  a  Martle  Valley  archer 
might  be  set  down  as  a  county  personage, 
wherever  you  might  meet  him. 

Bat  this  sociiu  cachet  notwithstanding, 
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even  in  the  beet  days  of  the  dab,  it  yrax 
not  quite  the  aune  thing  to  go  to  the 
archery  meetioga  m  to  the  coimty  balls; 
bat  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  con- 
venient  and  economical  method  for  a 
mother  of  many  daOKbtera  to  show  off  het 
yoong  brood.  No  hired  |K>st-chiuaGB  for 
the  long  drive  to  uid  fro  were  neceeaary ; 
neither  was  the  mUltnec'g  bill,  on  accoimt 
of  these  oatdooi  meetings,  a  thing,  to  be 
dreaded.  They  were  always  held  in  June 
and  July,  and  everyone  knows  how  large 
is  the  percentage  of  rainy  days  in  these 
months;  so  the  toilettes  were,  aa  a  role, 
designed  on  tuefol  rather  than  ornamental 
lines,  and  many  of  them,  I  can  well 
temember,  came  oat  season  after  season 
with  all  the  legalarity  of  seedtime  and 
harvest. 

TheDBftun,  in  itself  the  social  task  was 
far  less  mstastefol  for  the  happy  nwther 
of  a  long  string  of  plain  daughters.  Ah 
me !  how  often  have  I  wondered  at  and 
admired  tJie  daontless  plack  of  each  as 
these,  sitting  patiently  on  the  uncomfort- 
able forms  ranged  along  the  walls  of  the 
asaembly-rooms,  waiting  for  partners,  young 
men  of  the  right  sort,  who,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  never  cune.  And  I  have  pitied 
the  poor  girls  too,  for  the  bitterness  which 
most  have  choked  their  hearts  as  they 
saw  their  dearest  friends  led  out  one  after 
another,  and  they  themselves  sitting  with 
their  cards  ondefaced  by  the,  name  of  a 
single  dancer.  Now  at  tbe  archery  meet- 
ings all  this  was  changed^  The  Miss 
Longestaffes,  though  they  might  sit  partner- 
less  all  the  evening  at  the  Mortlebory 
assemblies,  were  on  the  archery  ground 
on  equal  terms  with  the  Hon.  C^rdeUa 
aod  Uie  Hon.  Diana  Dunning,  whose 
cards  would  always  be  full  five  nuQutea 
after  they  entered  the  roonL  Indeed,  as 
far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  I  believe  I 
may  say  that  they  generally  scored  mote 
of  golds  and  reds  than  their  honoorable 
antagonists  of  blacks  and  whites.  And 
good  Mrs.  Longeataffe,  instead  of  breaking 
fier  back,  and  wearying  her  spirit,  by  sitting 
np  hoars  beyond  her  osual  bed-time  in  tbe_ 
stuffy  room  where  the  Martlebury  aaiem-' 
blies  were  held,  might  rest  comfortably 
under  the  shadowing  trees,  if  it  were  fine,' 
or  in  the  tent  if  it  rained,  and  enjoy  the 
fresh  summer  air,  while  she  discoursed 
with  some  one  of  her  neighbours  oa  the 
eveigreen  topics  of  the  contmuoos  deterio- 
ration and  irreclaimable  viciousneas  of  the 
contemporary  domestic  servant,  and  of  the 
lamentable  fact  that  all  the  young  men 


who  were  fit  for  anvtbing,  nowadays  went 
away  to  farm  or  to  drive  oxen  in  Australia, 
or  to  sit  in  a  London  office,  instead  of 
marrying  or  taking  orders,  aa  their  .fathers 
and  uncles  had  done  before  them  in  their 
youth,  and  settling  down  to  the  one  walk 
of  life  fitted  for  an  English  gentleman. 

Aa  I  said  before,  our  aronery  club  was, 
as  to  its  foundations,  ariatocratic.  The 
Marquis  o^Folkshire  was  our  president, 
and  almost  every  other  name  on  the  com- 
mittee was  that  of  some  noble  or  honour- 
able lady  or  gentleman ;  bat  somehow,  at 
the  summer  meetings,  one  would  see  many 
more  rectors  and  curates  than  dukes  and 
barOns,  and  the  lady  archers  who  were  not 
parsons'  wives  were,  as  a  rule,  their  sisters, 
or  their  coosina,  or  their  daughters.  What- 
ever attractions  archery  might  have  had 
for  the  Folkshire  nobility  in  other  times, 
it  certainly  had  lost  them  in  these  latter 
days. 

And  with  this  decline  of  aristocratic 
patronage  came  a  falling  off  of  subscrip- 
tions on  ^e  part  of  those  enthusiastic 
archers,  who  only  cared  to  &ce  the  targets 
when  there  was  a  chuice  of  mbbmg 
shouldera  with  Lord  Laverock,  Sir  Thomas 
Kedgbury,  or  some  such  personage  of  high 
degree ;  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Strapling, 
found  it  bard  work  to  make  ends  meet  at 
the  close  of  the  season.  The  deficit  began 
to  grow  to  a  threatening  amount,  and  at 
last  the  financial  outlook  became  so  bad 
that  the  winding-ap  of  the  affairs  of  the 
club  seemed  to  be  a  contingency  within 
measurable  distance.  Then  at  a  certain 
meeting  of  the  committee,  a  moUon,  as 
revolutionary  in  its  way  as  the  self-denying 
ordinance,  was  carried,  and  dissolution  was 
kept  off.  This  motion  was  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Antony  Merridew — Lawyer  Morn- 
dew's  son,  a  smart  young  fellow,  and  a 
Cambridge  man  to  boot — and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hutchins,  of  Offbury  Grange,  should  be 
elected  members  of  the  club. 

To  those  people  who  understood  the 
ways  of  Folkshue,  and  all  the  outs  and 
ins  of  county  diplomaey,  it  was  evident 
that  a  great  revolution  was  at  band.  To 
some,  indeed,  who  held  in  highest  reve- 
rence the  statesmanship  of  Lord  Eldon 
and  the  Iron  Duke,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
floodgates  were  reaUy  opened,  and  the 
foundations  of  society  broken  up.  Time 
and  change,  which  had  left  iheir  mark 
upon  the  Pyramids,  and  overwhelmed  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  monarchy  of 
France,  were  manifestly  at  work  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  Martle  Valley  Archery 
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CSlab.  It  is  true  that  a  stnmger,  from 
Manchester  sar,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  might  naTe  been  blind  to  tlie  por- 
tent which  the  above-named  proptnals 
denoted,  and  might  have  failed  to  see  that 
a  new  order  of  the  centuries  had  sprung 
into  bung,  Mj.  Hntchins  was  the  owner 
o[  Offbory  Grange,  as  his  greatgrandfather 
had  bean  before  bim,  and  Antony  Merridew 
was  as  presentable  and  haiidsome  a  yonng 
man  OB  any  in  the  connty ;  bat  then  Mr. 
Henidew,  senior,  was  a  solicitor,  and  the 
man  of  bnsiness  of  many  of  the  members 
of  the  clnb,  and  all  the  Hntchinaes,  np  to 
this  generation,  had  been  plain  farmer- 
folk.  The  grandmother  of  the  present 
man  was  faUed  to  have  sat  at  a  stall  in 
Martiebaiy  market,  and  it  was  a  well- 
anthenticated  fact  that  his  mother  nsed  to 
make  and  sell  cream-cheeses,  going  her 
roonds  in  a  neat  spring-cart  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year ;  hot  this  good  dame 
was  ambitiooB  of  a  higher  station  for  her 
Gon.  She  kept  iiim  away  from  the  farm, 
till  he  was  almost  eighteen,  at  a  distant 
school,  and  whenever  he  was  at  home  the 
most  constant  lesson  that  was  taoght  him 
was,  that  he  most  be  more  of  a  gentleman 
than  his  father  was.  The  resnlt  of  this 
teaching  was  that  he  married  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbonring  curate,  cnt  off  allacqnaint- 
anoe  with  his  father's  eqnals,  kept  np  a 
dabtona  sort  of  visiting  with  the  lesser 
cleivy  and  the  chief  business  people  In 
Stumngbary ;  and  was  completely  ignored, 
thoQgh  he  drove  the  smartest  carriage  in 
the  ueighbonrhood,  and  was  ready  to  bring 
OQt  dumpagne  oa  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, by  the  county  peopls  and  by  the 
aspiring  crowd  of  probationers  who  were 
liaiDg  ap  early  and  late  taking  rest  to 
eompaes  their  own  admission  into  the 
cbaimed  enclosure.  Long  and  wearily  had 
Mr.  ttud  Mrs.  Hntchins  striven  for  pro- 
motion. Old  Mr.  Hntchins  had  been  a 
staunch  Wesleyan,  and  had  always  driven 
over  to  Shilltngbory  to  attend  the  chapel 
there ;  but  the  son  had  married  into  a 
charch  family,  and,  besides  this,  was  quite 
aware  of  the  fact  that  if  he  did  not 
bectime  a  good  churchman  there  would 
he  no  more  chance  of  his  storming 
ttw  easiest  of  the  sodal  outworks  than  of 
beooming  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  so  he 
became  rector's  churchwarden,  subscribed 
handsomely  to  the  charch  restoration  fund, 
and  canvassed  'vigorously  on  behalf  of  the 
Tory  candidate  at  an  election  which  took 
^ace  soon  after  he  came  in^  his  inherit- 
anea.    Both  he  and  his  wife  had  cast  manv 


an  anzioos  glance  towards  the  Martle 
Valley  Archery  Clab  as  a  possible  stepping- 
stone  ;  bnt  up  ta  the  before-named  crisis 
they  had  looked  in  vain.  Antony  Herri- 
dew's  case  was  rather  different  The  club 
ran  after  him  rather  than  he  after  the 
club.  He  had  plenty  of  amusement 
already,  and  very  little  desire  for  social 
advancement  of  uie  sort  he  woold  get  by 
becoming  a  member ;  hat  the  moral  was 
just  the  same.  Attorneys  and  doctors  had 
hitherto  been  kept  out  of  all  social  gather- 
ings just  as  rigorously  as  farmers,  and 
here,  m  a  breath  as  it  were,  the  whole  of 
the  old  barriers  were  levelled  to  the 
ground. 

The  next  committee  meeting  saw  a 
dosen  or  more  names  of  people  Arom  the 
same  social  level  np  for  election.  Mr. 
Strapling,  the  secretary,  wearied  out  by 
that  harassing  balance-sheet  of  his,  was  a 
zealoas  advocate  for  extending  the  bounds 
of  the  society;  and  the  new  departure, 
whatever  its  opponents  might  say  of  it, 
certainly  soon  placed  the  society  apon  a 
greatly  improved  financial  basis.  There 
was  a  balance  to  the  good,  and  there  were 
prizes  worth  shooting  for,  while  hut  year 
the  best  gold  had  to  be  contented  with 
five  diiUings,  and  the  greatest  aggr^ate 
score'  only  got  half  -  a  -  sovereign.  Mr. 
Hutchins  signalised  his  election  oy  giving 
as  a  prize  a  handsome  silver  bntter-dish. 
Mrs.  Hntchins  was  not  altogether  pleased 
with  the  form  her  husband's  offering 
assomed,  deeming  that  it  smacked  a  little 
too  mnch  of  the  dairy,  and  was  herself  in 
favour  of  a  lofty  electro-plated  epergne ; 
but  a  judioioQB  fneud  assured  her  that  Mr. 
Hutchins's  less  ornate  suggestion  was  quite 
the  right   thing    in    the  case  of  a  neiw 


And  it  was  with  this  rush  of  the  middle- 
classes  that  I  myself  stormed  the  breach 
of  the  Martle  Valley  Archery  Clnb,  and 
fonnd  myself  in  a  position  on  three  days 
in  the  year  to  shoot  alongside  the  Marqnis 
of  Folkahire,  or  any  other  local  magnate, 
provided  they  shoald  be  fired  by  an 
ambition  to  win  Mr.  Hutchins's  silver 
bufter-disL  Bat  no  such  longings  stirred 
them  in  these  latter  days.  The  archery- 
ground,  whenever  I  happened  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  was  as  black  with  the  clerical 
broadcloth  as  the  osier-ears  down  by  our 
river  were  black  with  starlings  in  the 
autumn ;  but  laymen,  whether  peer  or 
commoner,  were  very  scarce.  Often  I  have 
been  one  of  a  lay  minority  numbering  (wo, 
while  around  swarmed  narsons  of  aliases. 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-   ,,^.^ 
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dzes,  and  schools  of  thought,  and  riglit 
well  they  shot,  many  of  them.  I  naedto 
think  that  oni  moetiDga  vould  have  been 
mare  pleasant  if  my  reverend  rivals  had 
been  a  trifle  lesa  atworbed  in  their  sport, 
and  leas  desperately  in  eamest.  Perhaps 
my  own  loyalty  'to  the  most  English  of 
pastimes  was  a  trifle  lukewarm  from  the 
fact  that  I  very  rarely  hit  the  target  I 
kept  it  up  for  a  season  or  two ;  but  theu 
I  began  to  find  it  rather  dreary  work 
pacing  np  and  down  between  the  targets 
in  company  with  people,  never  very  Lively 
perhaps,  and  certainly  very  dull  when  they 
were  taking  their  pleasure.  I  never  was 
much  of  a  lady's  man,  and  my  powers  of 
conversation  would  show  signs  of  giving 
out  after  the  first  half  -  dozen  tramps 
between  the  shooting-pointa.  Then,  when 
a  man  talks  on  these  occasions  to  a  lady, 
he  cannot  do  less  than  pick  up  any  of  her 
arrows  which  she  may  have  dropped  l^e 
last  turn.  My  figure,  my  tulor  teUs  me,  is 
sot  c^oite  so  slim  aa  it  used  to  be,  so  that 
stooping  to  pick  np  anything  is  no  very 
pleasing  operation.  Hy  own  arrows, which, 
as  I  said  before,  were  very  rarely  to  be 
found  in  the  target,  gave  me  quite  as  much 
stooping  as  I  cared  about. 

Ajid  so  after  a  time  I  gave  np  going  in 
the  morning  amongst  the  competitors,  and 
did  not  appear  upon  the  ground  until  two 
o'clock,  toe  hour  of  luncL  This  meal, 
by  no  means  the  worst  featnre  of  a  day's 
archery,  was  a  collation  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  Everybody  was  supposed  to 
bring  aa  mnch  aa  he  himself  would  want, 
and  to  leave  a  mai^n  over  for  the  servants. 
One  might  often  make  some  fanny  little 
character-studies  by  looking  round  the 
tables,  and  observing  the  fare  which  each 
had  provided  for  himself,  herself,  or 
themselves.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Chespare 
generally  contented  herself  with  a  packet 
of  sandwiches  and  an  apple,  quenching  her 
thirst  with  Water,  unless  somebody  might 
oflfer  her  a  glass  of  wine.  The  first  meeting 
nil,  and  Mra  Hntchins  attended,  when 
they  sat  down   to   Innch,  Thomas,  their 

Cm,  coachman,  butler,  and  factotum, 
ght  out  of  a  capacious  basket  a  couple 
of  fiae  fowls,  a  tongna,  and  a  bottle  of 
champagne.  The  very  next  meeting  Mrs. 
Chespare  became  most  attentive  and  polite 
to  ,&U8.  Hutchins  as  the  hour  of  luncheon 
drew  near,  and,  as  if  by  accident,  found 
herself  seated  next  to  that  lady  in  the 
tent  Mrs.  Hntchins,  half  afraid  that  she 
might  be  taking  a  liberty  In  doing  bo, 
offered  her  ariBto(^atic  ne^hboni  some  of 


her  succulent  chicken  and  home-cared 
tongue.  Mrs.  Chespare  did  not  seem  In 
the  least  offended.  She  ate  the  two  liver 
wings  of  the  fowls,  a  good  bit  of  tongue, 
drank  well-nigh  half  the  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, and  then,  after  lunch,  went  up  to 
the  Gev.  George  Boddleham,  a  neigh- 
bouring rector,  who  worshipped  her  as  he 
worshipped  all  the  aristocracy,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  pitied  her  during  lunch, 
and  ended  by  abusing  him  for  not  having 
blackballed  those  odious  Hutchinses  when 
their  names  had  come  on  for  ballot 

Then  there  was  Parson  Dowton,  who 
always  won  the  prize  for  the  highest  aggre- 
gate score,  the  result,  so  his  enemies 
declared,  of  continuous  practice,  unin- 
terrupted even  by  the  advent  of  Sunday. 
Mr.  Dowton's  speciality  at  lunch  was  an 
enormooB  pigeon-pie.  He  had  no  dovecote 
of  his  own,  he  had  no  money  to  spare  for 
superfluous  luzuiies,  and  how  he  managed 
to  shoot  such  a  lot  of  pigeons  as  he  did  on 
his  twenty  acres  of  glebe  was  a  mystery  to 
everybody,  and  especially  to  Tanner,  Mr, 
Winsor's  head-keeper.  The  latter  osed  to 
declare  that  Parson  Dowton  would  have 
done  a  sight  better  as  a  gamekeeper  than 
he  did  as  a  minister,  and  that  a  man  must 
be  np  to  some  queer  tricks  who  could  shoot 
pigeons  enough  on  twenty  acres  of  land  to 
keep  a  pigeon-pie  always  in  the  laider. 
This  last  remark  of  the  keeper's  may  have 
had  ite  soarce  in  envy  and  malice,  aiid  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  or  not 
it  was  wholly^  true.  I  can  only  testify  that 
on  the  one  'occasion  when  I  lanched  at 
Parson  Dowton's  board,  pigeon-pie  was 
the  principal  dieb,  so  I  have  good  gronnd 
at  least  for  saying  that  he  ate  pweons 
at  other  times  brides  at  the  lonoheons 
at  our  archery  meetings. 

Oar  meetings  were  three  every  season. 
Up  to  the  promotion  of  tJie  Eev. 
Onesiphorus  Tulke,  the  first  had  always 
been  held  in  the  pretty  grounds  of  Pndsey 
rectory,  but  that  gentleman  at  onc«  shut 
his  gates  in  our  faces,  and  preached  a 
sermon  against  ns  the  very  first  time  oppor- 
tunity favoured  him.  He  was  furtliermore 
suspected  of  having  sent  to  the  bishop  a 
list  of  all  the  parsons  belonging  to  the 
clnb,  and  opposite  each  name  the  number 
of  hours  wasted  by  each  in  frivolous  trifling 
during  the  year.  The  second  gathering 
always  came  off  at  The  Latimers,  snd  the 
last,  the  prize-meeting,  at  Bawtry  Manor, 
a  grand  old  Tudor  house  which  had  been 
virtually  closedfor  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years  to  the  outer  world.     His  day,  when 
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it  did  not  rain,  wu  always  a  pleasant  one. 
The-prizeB,  aa  they  stood  arranged  on  a 
maasiTe  oak  table  in  the  grand  old  entrance- 
hall,  did  not,  it  la  true,  nukhe  a  very  im- 
poeiog  show,  but  the  ambitions  they  were 
designed  to  reword  were  not  high-soaring. 

lbs.  Bawtry,  the  then  occupant  of  Uie 
manor,  was  a  complete  reclose.  Five-and- 
twenty  years  before,  her  husband  had  been 
kiUed  foz-hanting,  and  from  that  date  she 
had  never  crossed  the  threshold  <rf  her 
home.  She  saw  nobody  except  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  and  a  few  old  seivants. 
Her  husband  had  been  the  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  clnb,  and  now  the 
one  event  which  had  power  to  arouse  her 
interest  in  any  way,  and  distract  her  mind 
from  its  morbid  regret  of  the  past,  was  the 
annual  -  prise-meetuig,  which  had  never 
been  Held  elsewhere  than  on  the  lawn  in 
front  oF  the  manor-house.  There,  a  mu- 
nificent stretch  of  torf  was  kept  oat  and 
rolled  like  a  bowling-|;teen  m  the  year 
roand  for  this  one  day  s  festival  On  the 
day  of  the  meeting  uie  would  sit  at  her 
window  all  day  long  in  her  white  dress — 
she  wore  no  other  ctMonr,  winter  or  aommer 
— wateMng  every  arrow  as  it  flew  along 
the  course.  Bhe  most  have  seen  one  gene- 
ration of  archers,  that  amongst  which  she 
may  have  had  her  friends,  pass  away,  and 
a  Crash  oae  spring  np  to  which  she  was  a 
name,  and  nothing  more. 

After  the  hst  arrow  had  been  shot, 
ttiere  would  be  an  adjonmment  en  masse 
to  Ute  entrance -hall,  and  then  those 
members  of  the  club  upon  whom  the  cares 
of.  office  did  not  rest,  n^ed  themselves 
witti  tea  and  all  Bort«  of  l^t  refreshments, 
while  the  committee  were  adding  up  the 
sewes,  and  adjusting  the  prizes  in  another 
roonL  Of  course,  the  lady  of  the  boose 
never  appeared,  but  regularly  at  a  certain 
hour  Uie  old  butler  would  enter  and 
deliver  a  message  from  Mrs,  Bswtry  to  the 
effect  that  she  hoped  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men found  everything  to  tiieir  satisfaction, 
Mid  jnst  as  regularly  an  afBrmative  reply 
of  thanks  would  be  retoraed. 

Katnrally  in  our  microcosm  we  had 
examples  <n  many  of  the  differing  types  of 
dtaiacter  which  diversify  the  great  world 
ooteida  There  was  dear  old  Parson 
Medlow,  with  a  beaming  smile  and  a  kind 
mad.  for  every  one:  encouragement  for 
A«  novices,  and  st^e  coonsel  in  the  matter 
tA  finger-gaards  and  arrow-tips.  He  did 
not  ottaa  hit  tbe  target  himself,  bat  he 
WM  always  ready  to  explain  to  anybody 
haw  it  nught  he  done.     Once  I  remember 


he  flaked  an  arrow  right  into  the  middle 
of  the  target,  and  when  his  name  was 
called  out  as  the  winner  of  the  best  gold, 
the  cheers  which  greet«d  the  annonnce- 
ment  were  a  just  measure  of  the  dear  old 
boy's  popularity.  A  very  different  man 
was  Mr.  tolling,  who  never  missed  the 
target  without  giving  everybody  within 
hearing  a  full  account  of  the  cause  of  his 
faUore  :  how  a  gust  of  wind  cams,  or  his 
finger  sh'pped,  or  a  fly  got  in  hia  eye  just 
as  he  let  go  the  arrow.  Nobody  ever  got 
a  gold  without  hia  declaring  that  it  was  a 
palpable  fluke,  and  he  never  scored  one  him- 
aelf  without  affirming  that  he  had  felt  quite 
sure  of  it  before  he  shot.  The  demonsba- 
tion,  whenever  Mr.  Nolling  might  happen 
to  be  prize-winner,  wonld  be  extremely 
moderate  in  character. 

There  was  Mra.  Fanning,  too,  our  oham- 
ploQ  lady  archer,  who  won  the  principal 
ladies' prizes  for  seven  years  in  snccession. 
Mra.  Fanning  was  decidedly  well-to-do ; 
but  she  was  likewise  frugal,  and  for  a  long 
time  she  tamed  a  deaf  ear  to  the  very 
broad  hints  of  the  secretary  that  she 
should  offer  a  prize  to  be  ahot  for.  At  laat 
the  hint  was  token,  and  the  announcement 
nude.  There  was  a  litde  extra  excite- 
ment ot  thot  porticnlar  prize  meeting,  for 
odditionol  prizes  were  not  over  plentifal 
with  us ;  but  it  abated  rapidly  when  the 
benefactress  produced  an  unmoonted  water- 
colour  drawing  by  her  eldest  daughter — 
flowers  and  birds  of  paradise — as  Uie  first 
prize;  and  annoancad  her  intention  of 
adding  ha)f-a-crown  aa  a  consolation  prize 
for  the  second  score.  Mr.  Dowton  waa  the 
happy  winner  of  the  work  of  art ;  and,  as 
be  received  it  from  the  fair  honda  of  the 
donor,  he  promiaed  her  that,  the  very  next 
time  ahe  came  Into  his  drawing-room,  she 
should  see  it  framed  and  glazed,  and  in 
the  place  of  honour  on  the  walls.  I  fear 
the  reverend  gentleman  was  not  altogether 
sincere  in  making  this  pretty  speech  of  hia, 
for  I  heard  him  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
in  a  comer  trying  to  persuade  Mies  Longo- 
staffe,  who  had  won  the  half-crown,  to 
change  prizes  with  him ;  bat  Miss  Longe* 
staffe,  as  the  eldest  of  six,  very  promptly 
and  pmdently  decliaed  to  barter, 

A  certain  Mr.  Boddleham,  the  rector  of 
Beckley,  was  a  cantankerous  man.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who  idways  have  a 
question  to  be  answered,  a  matter  to  be 
ei^lained  at  once.  There  never  was  a 
pnze-meeting  at  whioh  he  did  not  dispute 
somebody's  score,  and  enter  a  protest,  or 
appeal  generally  to  the  ruling  powers ;  but 
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the  rolmg  powers,  after  a  short  experience 
of  Mr.  Btxlalehsm  and  hia  ways,  treated  him, 
and  his  protests,  and  appeals,  with  very 
slight  consideration.  One  momiiig  I  re- 
member, after  he  had  dropped  all  his 
arrows  short,  he  insisted  that  the  targets 
bad  been  set  np  too  far  apart,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pace  the  ground  by  way  of 
sabatantiaUng  his  assMtion.  It  happened 
that  Mr.  Medlowwas  ehooting  at  the  same 
target,  and  he  being  of  a  drowsy  tempera- 
ment, was  nodding  complacently  in  a  semi- 
doze  awaiting  his  tarn,  and  unoonBcious  of 
the  strife  which  had  just  arisen.  Suddenly 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  seeing  nobody  in 
front  of  the  target,  imagined  that  it  must 
be  his  tnm  to  shoot ;  so  he  adranc^  to  the 
shooting-point,  and  before  anyone  could 
stop  him,  or  before  he  himself  saw  the 
form  of  Mr.  Boddleham  striding  yard-long 
steps  down  the  range,  he  let  Sy  an  arrow, 
which  passed  very  close  to  Mr.  Boddleham's 
ear,  and  whizzed  into  the  canvas  of  the 
target  a  fow  yu'da  in  front  of  that  eentle- 
man's  nose;  He  stopped  short  as  if  ne  had 
been  indeed  shot,  and,  qoite  forgetting 
how  many  yards  he  had  measured,  mahed 
back  to  the  other  target  There  he  ex- 
pended the  full  force  of  his  wrath  upon 
Mr.  Medlow,  who  came  forward  to  meet 
him  ftill  of  apologies ;  but  all  these  were 
Tain  to  appease  him.  He  fhmed,  and  came 
as  near  swearing  as  a  cleric  could,  declaring 
that  he  had  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
low  practical  joke,  and  finislung  off  by 
renouncing  all  connection  with  the  society. 
Never  before  had  tJiere  been  shot  such  a 
lucky  arrow  as  that  irregular  one  of  Parson 
Medlow's.  It  was  in  a  way  as  great  a 
deliverance  to  our  archer;  clnb  as  that 
famous  one  of  Walter  ^rrel'a  was  to  the 
Bufos-harried  Saxons,  for  our  meetings 
knew  the  presence  of  Mr,  Boddleham  no 
'  more.  Some  one  else,  no  doubt,  has  epnutg 
up  to  assume  the  rdle  of  the  man  with  a 
grievance.  An  archery  club,  or  indeed  any 
club,  witbout  such  a  personage  is  well-nigh 
unthinkable. 

Whenever  an  Englishman  sits  down  to 
read  a  book  written  by  a  foreigner  about 
English  people  and  their  ways,  he  will,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  aftw  twisting  the 
pages  about,  and  pislung,  and  pshawing, 
and  muttering,  throw  it  down  with  the 
remark  that  it  wonld  have  been  well  if 
the  beggar  had  leamt  something  of  his 
subject,  and  got  rid  of  his  infernal  foreign 
prejudices,  before  he  sat  down  to  write. 
So  doubt  it  would.  People  ought  not  to 
write   books  widiout  havinn    uoronghly 


comprehended  and  aaomilated  the  subject 
matter  of  which  they  propose  to  treat ;  bat 
if  this  rule  were  carried  out  our  reference 
libraries  would  be  crowded  from  dawn  to 
dark,  and  the  world  would  be  minus  man; 
thousand  volumes,  though,  perhaps,  scarcely 
the  poorer  for  the  loss.  But  in  any  case, 
I  doubt  whether  lifelong  study  would 
bring  iitumination  to  the  mind  of  the  in- 
telligent foreigner  in  reference  to  certain 
phases  of  English  life.  These  censors  and 
depictors  change  the  climate,  but  not  their 
way  and  manner  of  regarding  men,  when 
they  ship  themselTes  across  we  Gfaitnnel ; 
and  when  they  set  to  work  to  write  about 
us  they  look  at  us  very  much  as  if  we  were 
foreigners  living  in  England.  -  No  phase  of 
English  life  can  be  more  hard  to  be  under- 
stood by  sn<^  a  one,  than  the  position  and 
manner  of  life  of  our  country  clei^.  I 
myself  have  been  a  great  wanderer  in  my 
time,  and  my  feet  have  not  kept  to  the 
beaten  track,  indeed  they  have  generally 
strayed  out  of  it  the  first  opportunity,  and 
I  have  idways  made  a  point  of  having  a 
chat  with  the  cur6,  or  the  pastor,  or  the 
pfarr-herr,  or  the  padre,  wbraever  I  might 
nave  the  chance.  I  have,  as  a  rale,  found 
the  aboTe-mentioned  like  oar  own  divines 
in  one  respect,  -viz.,  that  they  are  ever 
ready  for  a  gossip ;  but  here  the  com- 
paiiaon  must  end.  As  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  simple  chatter  of  some  Swiss  or 
Italian  priest — hearing  how  be  managed  to 
live  on  a  sum  considerably  smaller  thui 
the  earnings  of  an  agricnltnral  labourer ; 
how  everything  had  grown  dearer  since 
the  foreigners  nad  begun  to  swarm  over 
the  land;  how  he  had  been  three  times 
in  his  life  to  the  chief  town  of  the 
district,  hut  never  to  Turin  or  Genera; 
bow  he  would  have  gone  to  bed  hungry 
many  a  night  last  winter,  ifthe  landlord  at 
the  hotel  on  the  post-road  had  not  sent 
him  now  and  then  a  basket  of  broken  food 
— I  have  often  tried  to  realise  the  wonder 
and  amazement  which  would  have  filled 
his  mind,  could  he  have  been  placed  upon 
that  carpet  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and 
wafted  straight  away  to  the  lawn  in  &ont 
of  Bawtry  Manor  while  one  of  the  prize- 
meetinra  of  our  archery  dub  was  being 
held.  Would  he  have  believed  me  when  I 
proceeded  to  tell  him  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  men  before  him — shooting  their  arrows 
and  demurely  pacing  up  and  down  the 
greensward,  adjonming  to  eat  wbat  .they 
called  a  "  scratch  lunch,"  a  meal  which 
woidd  have  seemed  to  him  a  real  banquet 
of  Lucnllos,  and  driving  away  in  their 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-   ,,^.^ 
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ovnretuclaBwitti  their  wires  and  daoghtera 
— were  oidunod.prioBte  like  Mmselfl  He 
wonld  bare  found  it,  indeedt  a  hud  sajiog, 
I  am  qtdte  snrs ;  aod  hod  he  gone  bock  to 
ISa  own  place,  and  told  what  he  had  seen 
lo  hia  people  gathered  round  the  village- 
foflstain,  he  would  hare  nm  the  risk  of 
beiDg  cradited  with  the  prorerbial  failing 
of  (be  trareller.  And  clever  gentlemen 
from  Paria  who  draw  telling  pictures  of 
liome-Iife  and  pecnliar  institations,  are 
■Imost  as  mnch  at  aea  as  my  hypothetical 
Tillage-prieet  would  hare  beea  When 
they  b^ia  to  scratch  a  pin's-point  beneath 
the  mi&ce,  they  lose  all  power  of  jost 
appiehenoos ;  and,  speaking  iiankly,  I  am 
not  at  all  Borprised.  Their  pictures  of  the 
iqaire  sod  his  family  are  manifeBtly  painted 
ifith  the  aaaiBtance  of  the  contemporary 
Engliah  novel;  and  the  contemporary 
English  novelist,  it  is  to  be  feared,  wor^ 
more  by  imagination  than  by  experience. 
Tin  British  squire  has  very  slight  coauter- 
part  in  Continental  life,  and  the  British 
panon  has  absolutely  none;  so  there  is 
DO  wonder  tiiat  the  foreign  critics  we  at 
•ea  in  dealing  with  him.  They  fail  to 
Tealiie  what  effects  the  home  and  here- 
ditary indaencea  and  the  aystem  of  educa- 
tion have  produced  in  the  character  of  thb 
men  whom  they  find  in  England  occupying 
the  position  of  a  Savoyard  or  Anvergnat 
eaii,  and  they  go  and  make  comparisons 
rhicb,  in  logic,  are  about  as  admissible  as 
WDoId  be  the  process  of  adding  togethw 
■biUings  and  square  yards  in  arithmetic 

In  these  latter  days,  when  clerical 
activity  has  become  a  thing  of  terror  and 
bewilderment  to  those  who  remember  the 
deep  and  tranquil  slumber  which  lapped 
the  church  of  their  youth,  it  is  probable 
that  the  clerical  dement  in  our  archery- 
dob  will  grow  weaker,  and,  perhaps,  the 
cbugewillbe  all  for  the  best  In  an  ideal 
parson's  life  there  would  possibly  be  no 
room  for  archery  and  such  like  trifles ;  but 
thsQ,  paraon^  ^ter  all,  are  mere  men,  and 
do  not  lead  ideal  lives.  They  have,  on  the 
Thole,  a  iurly  good  time  of  it ;  but  I  am 
mdined  to  tnmk  that  those  people  who 
KSther  their  impressions  of  clerical  life  in 
England  from  Mr.  Trollope's  pages  are 
Kircely  told  enough  about  the  "seamy 
side,"  Mr,  Crawley  and  Mr,  Qoirerfal 
notwithstanding.  The  blank  eoUtude  of 
I  country  village  in  the  seven  or  eight 
aonths  of  wintry  weather — the  leaden  sky, 
tbe  sodden  landscape,  the  reeking  damps 
at  winter,  and  the  icy  winds  of  spring,  are 
ihadowi  which  cover  a  goodly  portion  of 


the  picture ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to 
grodge  the  few  touches  of  light  which  may 
be  represented  by  three  or  four  days  in  the 
oourae  of  the  summer  spent  in  archery  or 
in  some  other  kmdred  amnsement 


GERALD. 

BY  ELEANOK  a  PKICB. 

CHAPTER  X,      DOWN  INTO  THE  VALLEV. 

Helen  was  a  consistently  lazy  person, 
both  in  mind  and  body.  She  never  walked 
if  she  could  help  it,  and,  young  as  ahe  was, 
a  morning's  stroll  about  the  garden  was 
often  enough  to  tire  her  for  the  afternoon. 
But  the  day  after  Theo  came  she  was  nn- 
uaually  active,  and  tbey  stayed  out  all  Uie 
morning  with  the  dogs  in  the  park  and 
garden.  Theo  wanted  to  see  everything, 
and  it  amused  Helen  to  show  hw  old  Mend 
all  her  new  possessiona  They  went  to 
the  stable,  and  inspected  Aster  after  his 
journey.  Helen  had  learnt  from  Theo  long 
^o  to  be  at  home  among  horses  and  dogs; 
these  were  among  the  tastes  wMch  Mrs, 
Fraser  tliought  useless  and  nnfeminise^ 
blaming  Colonel  North  for  encouraging 
them  in  his  adopted  child. 

At  luncheon  Mr.  Goodall  proposed  that 
they  should  go  out  for  a  drive  in  the  after- 
noon, but  the  day  was  inclined  to  be  rainy 
and  windy,  and  Helen  preferred  staying  at 
home. 

"  GrO  to  your  work  and  leave  us  in  peace," 
she  said,  smiling  at  John,  "Theo  and  I 
will  be  quite  happy  indoors;  we  have 
plenty  to  talk  about,  and,  after  sJl,  there  are 
no  pretty  drives." 

"  You  don't  look  for  them ;  there  are 
more  than  you  think.  You  make  no  use 
of  the  horses  at  all,"  he  said,  a  little 
injured. 

"  I  told  you  not  to  buy  them  for  me," 
sud  Helen  placidly.  "  Yon  didn't  suppose 
I  should  oe  one  pf  those  martyrs  who 
exercise  their  horses  every  afternoon  t 
Take  Theo  out,  and  let  her  drive,  if  yon 
want  to  make  her  happy." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,  but  the  carriage 
is  not  suited  for  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  Poor  Theo  1  We  are  much  too  tame 
and  civilised  for  yon,"  said  Helen. 

"  Will  you  let  me  walk  down  with  you 
and  see  your  works  1 "  said  Theo,  looking 
up  at  Mr,  Goodall,  whose  face  brightened ; 
for  a  moment  he  had  seemed  to  feel  as  if 
he  understood  neither  of  them, 

"Any  other  day  I  should  be  moat 
happy,"  he  Bud.     "But  I  have  to  go  to 
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Mainlej  thu  afternoon.  I  will  take  von 
all  over  them  some  day,  if  yon  like.  They 
might  interest  yoo,  if  yoa  have  nerer  seen 
anything  of  the  kind." 

"I  know  they  would  interest  me,"  said 
Thso. 

"  It  is  going  to  rain,  and  you  are  to  stay 
qnietlywith  me  this  afternoon,"  said  Helen. 

She  was  perfectly  contonted  with  this 
arrangement,  and  rather  liked  a  wet  day, 
which  gave  her  an  excuse  for  being  really 
comfortable.  A  novel,  a  sofa,  perfect 
liberty  to  talk,  read,  or  sleep  as  she  pleased 
— Helen  wanted  very  little  more  to  make 
her  life  happy. 

Theo  had  often  rebelled  violently  against 
this  state  of  mind  in  her  cousin,  and  had 
now  and  then  sncoeeded  in  making  her 
ashamed  of  it  She  saw  that  Helen's 
marriage  had  not  made  her  at  all  more 
energetic ;  bnt  that  day  she  did  not  speak 
her  mind. 

They  were  not  qnite  the  old  two ;  per- 
haps they  never  woold  be  again. 

Looking  at  Helen's  soft  face  on  the 
cushion,  the  book  drooping  in  her  hand  as 
if  she  hardly  cared  to  hdd  it,  Theo  felt 
rather  sad. 

The  rain  dashed  in  stoima  a^nst  the 
windu^  i  they  talked  a  little  at  mtervals ; 
then  Helen  turned  over  a  page ;  then  her 
eyelids  dropped  for  a  few  minutes ;  then 
she  woke  up  and  talked  again.  At  last 
she  fell  soilnd  asleep,  and  then  Theo  got  ap 
and  went  to  the  window. 

As  she  looked  out,  the  clouds  were 
growing  thinner  and  harrying  faster  every 
moment ;  light  began  to  shine  in  the  dis- 
tance, beyond  the  wild  flying  mist  of  rain ; 
the  lulls,  far  away,  were  in  sunshine  now, 
and  the  whole  air  began  to  be  flooded  with 
a  yellow  brilliancy. 

Theo  watched  it  for  a  few  minntes,  and 
then  turned  round  to  look  once  more  at 
the  smart,  bat  dismal  room,  and  her  coosin 
asleep  on  the  sofa 

A  little  later,  she  and  Wool  walked 
down  the  drive  together  and  tnmed  into 
the  village  sbeet  The  good  motben  of 
Woodcote,  looking  ont  of  their  doors  when 
the  rain  stopped,  watched  her  with  cariosity 
and  interest  as  she  passed — tall,  erec^ 
graceful,  walking  fast,  going  away  into  the 
country.  They  never  saw  Mrs.  Goodall 
march  off  alone  like  this;  in  &ct,  they 
hardly  ever  saw  her  at  all,  except  driving 
by,  for  Mr.  Goodall  was  nervous  about 
infections  diseases,  and  did  not  like  his 
wife  to  go  into  cotts^es ;  though  he  was 
generous  to  the  people,  and  ready  to  help 


them  in  any  other  way.  Some  of  these 
women  who  watched  Theo  knew  that  Mrs, 
(itoodall's  consb  was  staying  with  her.  It 
was  the  fashion  at  Woodcote  to  think 
Helen  a  beauty.  They  were  not  so  sure 
about  this  young  lady  ;  she  was  of  a  type 
they  did  not  so  well'  understand.  Look- 
ing BO  proud,  and  straight,  and  feariess, 
with  her  large  black  dog  running  by  her 
side,  these  good  people  were  a  little  alarmed 
at  Theo. 

Only  one  girl,  who  bad  had  great 
troable,  and  who  was  crossing  the  road 
just  then,  and  spoke  to  Wool,  and  met 
Theo's  eyes  with  a  smile,  gave  it  as  her 
opinion  that  this  lady  was  wortfi  a  dozen 
of  Mrs.  Goodall. 

Theo  wished  to  explore  the  country,  but 
she  did  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  go  down 
the  straight  high-road,  between  rows  of 
new  honsea,  ana  past  the  great  pottery 
works.  In  the  middle  of  the  village,  near 
the  church,  a  lane  struck  off  to  the  left, 
and  she  turned  along  this,  while  the  rain 
came  flashing  down  again  between  her  and 
the  sun,  and  up  to  the  left  a  great  arch  of 
rainbow  rose  above  Mr.  Goodall's  trees 
and  chimneys.  The  western  distance, 
which  attracted  her,  was  all  in  a  wet,  golden 
hazs ;  even  the  coUiery  smoke  was  gilded, 
and  hung  about  in  the  valley,  a  dark,  beau- 
tiful mist  In  this  part  of  the  village  the 
houses  were  old  and  thatched,  with  thick, 
whitewashed  walls ;  broken  flights  of  steps 
led  up  to  them }  their  little,  bright  gardwis 
were  perched  on  banks  of  grass  and  stones. 
Here  and  there  was  an  oijamng  into  a 
field,  with  a  rough  stUe,  and  a  bit  of  tall, 
straggling  hedge,  red  with  hawthom- 
beriles.  All  this  was  old  Woodcote  of 
many  years  ago,  before  engineers  and 
manufacturers  had  found  out  its  hidden 
treasures.  Perhaps — for  he  was  a  man  of 
this  country — Mr.  Goodall's  pandfather 
had  lived  and  brought  up  hia  children 
under  one  of  these  thatched  roofs. 

Theo  and  Wool  followed  the  lane,  which 
went  climbing  slowly  southward  along  the 
high  gronnd,  gradiully  becoming  more 
stony  and  rou^,  and  leaving  the  houses 
behind.  Up  here  there  were  one  or  two 
small  homesteads  built  of  sandstone,  which 
cropped  out  pretty  often  in  the  road  itself. 
One  was  a  little  farm  with  pigs  rout- 
ing about  in  its  tumble-down  yard ; 
another  had  a  timber-yard,  and  behind  it 
the  fields  seemed  to  fall  steeply  and  sud- 
denly away  into  the  valley,  where  the 
white  smoke  of  a  train  was  steaUng  along 
now. 

.,.  .  ......  ^.-   ,,^.^ 
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Theo  iralksd  on  fut.  She  liked  the 
cool,  niny  bir,  t^e  freshnMB  of  the  high 
groond,  with  ita  foregronnd  of  ruddy 
hedges,  and  distance  full  of  Bolden  mystery, 
Har  spirits  toea ;  she  was  lu^py,  she  f^t 
free  and  adventaroiiB,  and  wondered  how 
anyone  could  call  this  country  dull,  or 
Qgly,  or  unuitereatjng.  The  rough,  untidy 
luie  ^nA  far  enough  from  oiTilisation, 
certainly ;  there  was  a  different  life  stirring 
fcom  any  she  had  ever  known  before,  for 
her  home  with  Colonel  North  had  been 
in  the  rich,  Inzurious  peace  of  Kent,  and 
Linwood,  too,  had  park  palings,  and  neat 
roads,  and  model  cottages  about  it  Thi» 
was  a  strange  sort  of  country — not  lonely, 
and  yet  wild ;  dishevelled,  bard,  pnlled 
about  by  the  rough  hands  th^  made  their 
liriug  out  of  it ;  yet  the  children  were  rosy 
uid  amilii^,  uid  a  merry  firelight  etnamed 
oat  of  the  cottage  doors,  and  plenty  of  trees 
grew  in  the  hedgerows,  and  the  sun  shone 
(m  pleasant  hills  and  valleys,  from  which 
the  mist  was  eleaiuig  away  every  moment 

That  ridge  with  its  Scotch  firs  and 
pilars,  whidi  Theo  had  first  seen  from  her 
window,  seemed  very  near  her  now ;  she 
.could  see  it  acroea  the  valley,  a  mile  or  two 
awky ;  (hs  roots  of  one  or  two  farmhouses 
peeped  out  among  the  trees.  Bat  between 
her  and  it  lay  the  valley,  with  its  railway, 
and  mines,  and  brickworks.  She  could  hear 
the  working  of  the  engines,  and  could  look 
down  upon  the  black  groups  of  buildings, 
Ae  great  waste  banks,  the  pools  <A  water. 
Every  now  and  then  all  seemed  hidden  in 
smoke  and  mist ;  ttien  a  clearer  view  would 
come,  as  a  fresh  wind  raised  the  curtain 
and  drove  it  along  the  valley. 

Preaently  she  came  to  ibe  top  of  a  lane, 
wUeh  turned  out  of  ber  own.  lane, 
and  vent  down  a  steep  pitch  into  the 
valley.  Wool  ran  on  that  way  at  once,  and 
hi*  mistresa  -followed  him.  The  road 
dived  down  in  a  hollow  of  its  own  between 
rooky  banks,  with  low  oak-trees  almost 
arebuig  overhead,  their  roots  half  bare 
anwng  the  crumbling  stones.  Blaekbeiry- 
bushea  hung  down  in  a  thick  tapestry,  and 
the  ami  now  filled  the  hollow  with  flicker- 
ing lights  and  shadows.  Below,  where  the 
bknks  were  not  so  steep,  the  road,  shining 
with  rain  and  yellow  sunlight,  was  like  a 
golden  path  sweeping  down  into  the  valley. 

Theo  went  down,  following  her  road 
without  much  thought  of  where  it  was 
UUdng  her,  only  oonsciotu  of  a  happy 
freedom  and  the  joy  of  discovery.  She  had 
nut  no  one  since  uie  l^t  the  village,  but 
with  Wool  she  never  felt  lonely.  She  went 
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down,  down,  and  found  herself  descending 
upon  a  large  collie^  which  to  her  eyes 
looked  deserted.  She  saw  great  black 
wheels  high  up  in  the  air,  but  they  were 
not  going  round;  the  long  rooft,  the 
mounds,  the  low,  round  brick-kilna,  with 
slow,  bUck  smoke  stealing  up  from  one  or 
two  of  them,  all  seemed  to  be  uninhabited 
and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  She 
had  expected  to  see  a  crowd  of  colliers  with 
grimy  faces  hurrying  here  and  there,  and 
to  bear  a  Babel  of  rough  voices ;  she  saw 
nothing  but  machinery  and  buildings,  and 
heard  nothing  but  a  low  guttural  noise  of 
pumping  and  fizzing,  wmcb  went  on  by 
itself,  to  all  seeming,  without  any  human 
agenoy. 

She  stood  in  the  lane  tor  a  few 
minutes,  some  distance  above  the  gate 
of  the  colliery.  She  could  still  look 
down  on  it,  and  on  the  railway  bey<md, 
and  she  was  aware  that  there  were  more 
chimneys  and  buildings  to  the  left,  farther 
up  the  valley.  The  immediate  neighbisur- 
hood  of  the  colliery  did  not  look  inviting. 
Its  gate  opened  into  a  road  with  deep  ruts 
of  black  mud,  with  wild,  rank  grass  and 
coarse  weeds  growing  on  each  sUe.  Just 
beyond,  by  the  roadside,  tJiete  was  a  great 
pond  of  poisououB-looking  water, with  green 
and  yellow  lights  in  it.  This  pond  was 
gradually  spreading  itself ;  the  road-  had 
been  rused  above  it,  but  was  damp  and 
spongy,  and  fall  of  holes,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  flat  meadow  was  becoming  a  marsh, 
out  of  whose  unnatural  greenness  some 
sad  black  trunks  stood  up  with  a  dismal, 
ghostly  ait  gainst  the  sky ;  their  roots  had 
been  sapped,  and  poisoned,  and  killed  by 
the  creeping  water. 

Still  all  was  silent  and  lonely,  and  at 
this  moment  the  snn  was  covered  by  wild 
clouds  sweeping  up  from  the  west  j  there 
was  a  sudden  chill  in  the  wind,  and  Wool, 
as  his  mistress  paused  before  walking  on 
into  this  desolation,  come  and  sat  down 
beside  her  and  gave  a  sm^l  whine. 

"  you  don't  want  to  go  hack.  Wool  1 "  said 
Theo.  "  I^  is  all  BO  very  odd  and  savage, 
we  must  discover  a  little  more.  Don't  you 
like  it  much  bettw  than  London  I " 

Wool  gob  ap,  and  wa^^  his  tail.    He 

IS  not  quite  sure;  he  only  knew  that  he 
liked  whatever  she  chose  to  do,  and  he 
fgllowed  her  obediently  down  the  last  little 
slope  of  the  hilL  She  stopped  again  at  the 
gate ;  there  was  still  no  one  to  be  seen ; 
she  poshed  it  opm  and  turned  into  the 
black  road.  She  was  soon  in  the  midst  of 
the  buildings,  crossing  iron  rails  on  which 
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■ome  tmcks  w«re  standing,  and  foDowing 
narrow,  n^addy  v&;a  between  long,  low 
Bheds,  in  wfaicli  she  now  perceived  that 
bricks  were  drying.  Then  she  found  her- 
self in  the  warm  light  that  ponred  oat  irom 
the  ted  glowing  furnace  of  a  brick-kiln. 
Then  two  or  three  wild-looking  boya,  all 
besmeared  with  clay,  crossed  her  path,  and 
stared  at  her  and  the  dog  as  if  they  were 
creatnres  from  another  cotmtiy.  Theo 
stopped  the  talleBt  and  most  intelligent- 
looking  of  these  boys,  and  asked  him  if 
any  work  was  going  on. 

"  Tea,"  he  said. 

"  Where  are  the  men  t "  eud  Thee^ 

"  Down  the  pit" 

"Does  anybody — can  I  go  down  the 
pitt"  she  sau  drramily,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
the  boy. 

He  grinned,  and  looked  at  her  front  head 
to  foot  Then  his  handsome,  imih'ng  eyes 
met  hem 

"  Taint  fit  for  yon,"  he  aud. 

"Bat  I  should  like  it,"  said  Theo. 
"\^ere  is  the  pitt  Can  yon  take  me 
down  t " 

He  ahook  hia  head. 

"  Yonder,"  he  said,  and  pointed  to  a  black 
and  grey  bank  and  a  high  stage  of 
machinery, 

"Down  in  there  t"  said  Theo.  "And 
if  yon  work  here,  why  are  not  yon  black ) " 

"  I  work  in  the  clay,"  he  said,  looking 
away  as  if  to  hide  his  amusement ;  to  him 
she  was  evidently  a  new,  and  charming,  and 
refined  aort  of  idiot 

"Well,  thank  yon,"  said  Theo.  She 
was  looking  at  him,  oonaidering  whether  he 
was  too  old  and  too  nice  to  care  for  six- 
pence. 

"  Where  do  yon  live  t " 

"Up  at  Deerhnrst,"  he  said,  nodding  his 
head  westward. 

"  Ib  that  Deerhnnt  where  the  trees  are  1 " 

"Yee." 

"  How  very  near  1 "  aud  Thea 

Suddenly,  to  end  this  strange,  little  t&lk, 
ft  wild  shower  came  flying  down  over  the 
colliery  with  sneh  fanrned  violence  that  she 
looked  round  for  shelter.  She  was  step- 
ping into  the  dark  receaaee  of  tiiB  nearest 
shea,  when  the  door  of  a  low,  red  bnllding 
behind  her  opened.  She  had  been  staniT 
ing  with  her  back  to  this  little  bonse, 
hudly  noticing  it,  as  she  talked  to  the 
boy,  and  even  he  had  been  too  much  in- 
terested in  her  to  see  that  somebody  was 
looking  oat    of   the  window — somebody 


whose  glance  would  hare  sent  him  away 
to  his  work  in  pretty  quick  time. 

Bat  now  the  door  vras  opened,  and  a 
grave  young  man  came  out  into  the  rain. 

"The  office  is  not  comfortable,  bat  if 

yon  wonld  care  to  take  shelter- "  he 

began  in  a  low,  indifl'erent  voice,  which  yet 
had  a  little  effort  in  it,  and  though  his 
eyee  were  quiet  enough,  a  flush  came  up 
into  his  face  aa  Theo  looked  at  him.  - 

She  held  out  her  hand,  smiling,  and  a 
little  startled  too. 

"  Mr.  Fooe  1  This  is  very  funny,"  she 
■aid. 

"  Yes ;  you  remember  me  1  That's  the 
funniest  part  of  all,  somehow,"  aaid  Gerald, 
hia  eyes  ^ghtening  suddenly.  "  Do  come 
in.  I  have  a  chur  for  you,  if  there  is 
nothing  else.  Come  in,  old  fellow.  Yonr 
one  d(^,  isn't  he  t  He  deservee  the  honour." 

The  Bweet,  ready  recognition  liad  raised 
the  poor  fellow's  spirits  to  a  wUd  height 
of  joy.  Ashamed  of  his  squalid  surround- 
ings, of  his  shabby  coat  even,  for  he  was 
almost  a  boy,  he  had  watched  her  firom 
the  window  with  a  half  resolve  to  hide 
himself,  and  to  take  no  advantage  of  the 
accident  which  must  have  brought  her 
there.  But  the  rain  made  that  course 
impoasible. 

Theo  was  very  much  amused,  and  really 
{leased  to  see  Mr.  Fane  again.  The 
thought  of  Mr.  Goodall  and  Us  opinions 
crossed  her  mind  without  interfering  at 
all  with  her  enjoyment  of  this  little  ad- 
venture. She  sat  in  a  very  hard  chair  in 
the  dark,  gloomy  office,  looking  quite  as 
beautiful,  Gerald  thought,  as  when  he  had 
first  seen  her  radiant  in  white  and  flowers 
in  the  chancel  of  Linwood  Church  on  that 
b'PPJi  miserable  wedding-day.  Slie  sat 
there  and  talked  deligh^illy,  while  he  . 
stood  by  the  window  and  tried  to  talk 
without  looking  at  her,  afraid  that  she 
might  see  the  wild  thoughts  which  were 
flymg  through  his  mind.  Bat  he  need 
not  have  been  afrud  of  any  sach  discern- 
ment on  Theo's  part.  His  thoughts  did 
not  at  present  trouble  her  at  all ;  beddea, 
poor  boy !  he  had  been  well  trained  in 
hiding  them  BuocesstUly. 


piioved., 
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Bat  telegrama  alvaye  startle  me,  as  they've 
never  brought  me  anTthiug  bat  bad  nevs. 
It's  from  ycHix  uncle,  to  uy  he's  coming 
this  morning." 

Ab  Mtb.  John  was  moat  rigorons  in 
telliDg  always  the  truth,  and  DBuaU;  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  bat  the  truth, 
Archie  was  satisfied,  as  far  as  Ida  was 
concerned. 

"Does  the  doctor  think  me  vorae, 
mother  1"  imagining  his  nncjle  had  been 
telegraphed  for. 

"Indeed,  no,  Archie;  he  thinks  yon 
very  mnch  better — out  of  danger  now,  he 
says."  Archie  lay  atill,  meditating  this  for 
a  few  momenta;  for  his  mind,  like  his  hand, 
took  some,  time  now  to  grasp  even  light 
and  little  things. 

"Then  why  did  nnple  telegraph  1"  It 
was,  in  truth,  l^e  last  mode  of  commnoi- 
cation  to  which  the  Bev.  John  was  likely 
to  resort  in  ordinary. 

"  He  wished  to  consolt  me  about  some 
basiness,  Archie ;  and,  as  I  couldn't  go  to 
him,  he  has  to  come  here." 

"  It's  about  that  woman  1 "  he  asked, 
after  another  interval  of  meditation.  "That 
lawsuit  * " 

"  It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 
Pray  don't  wotry  yourself  or  me  about  it, 
dear  Archie.  The  doctor  insists  cm  your 
being  kept  perfectly  quiet ;  and  I  mustn't 
even  talk  t<K)  mnch  to  you."  Archie, 
therefore,  gave  it  up  and  soon  forgot  it, 
lapsing  back  into  that  dreamy  state  in 
which  ideas,  slipping  altogether  from  under 
the  control  of  ^e  will,  wander  aimlessly 
here  and  there  in  all  directions,  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd. 

On  the  S«v.  John's  anival.  Some  hours 
later,  he  was  shown  into  the  doctor's  study, 
where  Mrs.  John  immediately  joined  him. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  about  it,  dear ) " 
he  asked  in  some  agitation,  whan  she  had 
read  the  lawyer's  letter  announcing  Mr. 
Tuck's  death  and  Archie's  euccessioQ  to  his 
property. 

"  Have  yon  brooght  the  letters,  John !  " 
she  asked-  in  turn,  with  a  look,  and  in  a 
voice  of  distress. 

The  Rev.  John  produced  from  iaa 
pocket-book  the  two  letters  Tom  Chown 
had  treasured  among  those  he  had  received 
from  Archie.  Mrs.  John  read  and  re-read 
them  without  seeming  to  derive  much 
comfort  or  guidance  &om  thett  perusal. 
The  first  ran : 

"  Mt  dkabest  Ohab, — Need  I  say  how 
unhappy  I  was  to  hare  to  huny  away 
befbre  our  honeymoon  was  half  over  1  And 


the  worst  of  it  is  the  confounded  basiuess 
-which  took  me  away  will  keep  me  awi^  for 
another  month  or  more.  Pray  let  me 
know  how  your  poot  father  is.  I  was  so 
glad  that  he  vas  well  enongh-and  for- 
giving enough  to  be  at  our  wedding.  If 
he  hfid  known  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  would  have  forgiven  you  before 
now,  and  perhaps  not  forgiven  me  even 
now,  However,  I  hope  to  prove  myself 
more  worUiy  of  his  forgiveness  in  the 
future  than  I  bava  in  the  paat ;  and  to  try 
to  make  up  to  you,  too,  dear,  for  all  the 
suffering  my  selfishness  has  caused  you. 
— With  love  to  yoor  father  and  Grace, 
believe  me,  dearest  Char,  ever  your  loving 
husband,  Geoffrey  Chown." 

The  second  ran  : 

"  DEiS,  Char, — I  enclose  a  cheque  for 
all  I  can  scrape  together.  It's  moat  un- 
just and  disgraceful  that  your  father  ahoold 
have  left  yon  without  a  penny.  If  he  had 
meant,  as  yon  think,  to  alter  his  will,  why 
didn't  he  do  it  on  tba  day  he  said  he  for- 
gave you — on  our  wedding-day  t  I  don't 
believe  he  ever  really  forgave  you.  Grace 
took  good  care  that  he  shouldn't.  WeU, 
she  liu  got  all  she  schemed  for,  but  it  will 
not  prosper  with  her — mark  that.  I  am 
sorry  I  can  send  you  no  more  than  the 
enclosed,  but  I  never  was  in  such  atraita 
for  money.  I  do  not  really  know  what  to 
do,  or  where  to  turn. — Ever  yours, 

"GEOFFREy  Chown." 

"I  have  the  other  letters  with  me,"  said 
Mrs.  John,  taking  a  packet  from  her 
pocket. 

They  were  letters  written  by  Archie's 
father  to  his  mother,  which  Mrs.  John  had 
kept  for  Archie,  She  took  one  from  the 
packet  and  compared  its  haudwritingwiUi 
that  of  Tom  Chown's  treasures.  There 
wasn't  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  doubt  that 
the  same  hand  had  written  both.  The 
writing  was  extraordinarily  laive,  and 
each  letter  stood  a  little  apfut,  as  m  print, 
from  the  next,  the  pen  having  evidently 
been  raised  between  the  formmg  of  each 
letter.  The  spelling  beeidea  was  bad  and 
peculiar,  and  uniform  in  both  sets  of 
letters.  There  were  other  resemblances, 
too,  which  made  it  evident  at  it  glance  to 
any  one  Uiat  the  "  GeoBrey  Guard  "  of  one 
set  of  letters  was  the  "  Geoffrey  Chown  " 
of  the  other. 

"  There's  no  doubt  about  it,"  said  Mn. 
John,  sitting  down,  leaning  her  head  on  her 
hand,  and  looking  blankly  before  her.  The 
Rev.  John,  with  one  hand  resting  <m  the 
table,  looked  down  upon  her  helplessly 
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lod  hopeleaalf.  "Ha  married  this  girl 
Chariotto  for  liei  moaer ;  &Dd  then,  woen 
he  was  dieappointed  b;  getting  Bone,  he 
deserted  her  and  mamed  Archie's  mother — 
also  for  moBej.  He  was  always  m  diffi- 
cnltiee,  and  always  took  the  £nt  way  oat  of 
them  that  offered." 

"  It  might  not  have  been  a  valid 
marri^ie,"  snggeeted  the  Kev.  John, 

"  With  her^ther  and  her  family  at  the 
wedding  1  They  woold  take  care  it  was 
vahd  eooogh.  Besides,  it  was  then  his 
own  interest  that  it  shoald  be  valid  when 
he  expected  a  fortune  with  her." 

"Bat  it  might  have  been  the  second 
marriaga" 

"'Wby,  Mrs.  Goard  came  a  bride  to 
Colston,  and  that  was,  yoa  koow,  jost  after 
poor  Tom  was  bom.  Did  his  momer  seem 
to  yoa  a  lady,  John  t " 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  bat  she  might  have 
been,"  for  the  Bev.  John  was  not  a  been 
Of  carefiil  ebaerver. 

"I  see  no  way  oat  of  It  at  all,"  stud  Mrs. 
John  despondently,  after  a  long  paase  of 
thooght.  "  It  will  be  a  terriUe  blow  to 
my  boy.  No  one  would  feel  a  disg^raoe 
of  this  kind  BO  keenly." 

"  Must  we  make  it  known,  Mary  1 " 
aaked  the  Bev.  John  timidly. 

"  Do  yoa  mean  we  shoald  allow  him  to 
talu  poBsesium  of  the  property  1 "  cried 
she,  aghasb 

*'  There  woald  be  no  wrong  done  if  he 
married  Ida."    * 

This  loggestaoD  was  the  resalt  of  long 
and  deep  meditation  in  the  train ;  never- 
thdeea,  it  was  made  shamefacedly,  with  a 
just  f«ar  of  Mrs.  John's  scmpuloasaesa. 

In  a  moment  all  the  conseqaences  of 
acting  apm  this  advice  shot  thtoagh  the 
quick  mud  of  Mrs.  John.  It  woold  clear 
at  once  out  of  the  we^  Captain  Brabazon's 
rivalry  and  Mrs.  Taok's  opposition  to 
Archie's  stiit;  since  the  captain  certainly 
eared  only  for  Ida's  fortune,  and  Mrs.  Tuck 
would  conrider  Archie,  as  her  late  husband's 
heir,  a  mwe  than  eligible  match.  As  for 
Ida  beraelf,  so  far  from  wronging  her,  it 
would  right  her^z^oate  her  from  a  false 
and  wretched  poution,  make  her,  as  well  as 
Archie,  happy  for  life,  uid  at  the  same  time 
leave  her  as  perfectly  in  possession  of  the 
iroperty  aa  though  it  had  come  to  her 


property 
directly. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  they  made  officious 
use  of  this  evidence— iuditect,  iuoonolnsive, 
menijtvggeSdvo — wbidt  they  had  come  by 
jm&urly,  and  whioh  ought  to  have  been 
bmied  in  Tom's  grave,  they  would  wreck 


Ida's  Ufa  uid  both  wreck  and  embitter 
Archie's,  for  there  was  no  ISisgrace  he 
would  feel  more  poignantly  than  this  of 
ill^timacy. 

Here  was  a  strong  case ;  and  here,  coo- 
firmin^  it  judicially,  was  the  venerated 
anthonty  of  the  Bev.  John.  But  Mrs. 
John,  having  been  UBed  to  think  not  for 
herself  only,  but  for  her  hosband  also,  was 
not  shaken  by  this  reasoning,  nor  by  the 
Bev.  John's  support  of  it,  nor  even  by  the 
picture  which  haunted  her  of  the  wa'n  and 
worn  face  of  her  boy,  lying  at  that  moment 
between  life  and  death — was  not  shaken, 
we  say,  by  these  pleadings  in  her  certainty 
that  the  Buppression  of  this  evidence  was 
wrong,  and  therefore  not  to  be  thought  of. 
The  only  tihlng  to  be  thought  of  was  the 
concealment,  u  possible,  of  his  illegitimacy 
&om  Archie.  If  only  tlus  could  be  con- 
bived,  the  rest  might  go — mast  go. 

Such  were  the  tbooghts  that  passed 
through  Mrs.  John's  mind  as  she  sat  look- 
ing haggurd,  hopeless,  years  older  through 
the  troubles  which  had  come  thick  upon 
her  of  late.  At  last  she  said,  in  answer  to 
Uie  Bev.  John's  su^estion, "  There  would 
be  no  wrong  done  ifhe  married  Ida" : 

"There  would  be  no  wrong  done  to  Ida, 
John,  but  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  do 
it }  wooldu't  it,  dearl"  looking  up  into  his 
anxious  face,  with  a  meek  apology  in  her 
own  for  differing  from  him  on  a  question 
of  right  or  wrong, 

"But  it  isn't  as  though  we  were  certain, 
or  it  was  certain,  Mary. ' 

"We  couldn't  honestly  leave  it  as  it  is, 
dear,  I  think.  We  must  either  make  sore 
how  it  is  ourselves,  or  let  them  make  sure. 
I  try  to  think  of  it  as  if  it  wasn't  my  boy — 
my  boy "  ^ 

Here  poor  Mra  John  broke  down  utterljr, 
and  sobbed  for  some  time  almost  hysteri- 
cally, her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  It  was 
heartrending  to  the  Bev.  John  to  see  his 
brave  and  strong  little  wife  so  broken 

He  put  a  trembling  huid  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  stood  looMng  down  upon  her 
wretchedly  and  helplessly. 

"  But  we  might  save  him  the  knowledge 
of  this  disgrace,"  she  said,  when  she  had 
somewhat  recovered  herself.  "It is  all  we 
have  a  right  to  do,  John,  I  think  1 "  look- 
ing mi  to  appeal  for  his  approval. 

"  It  must  be,  dear,  if  you  can  think  so," 
meaning,  of  conrse,  that  she  had  every- 
thing to  bias  her  judgment  the  other  way. 
"  But  how  can  we  keep  it  from  him )" 

"  Who  wrote  to  you  about  it  t " 
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"About  bis  death!  Their  lawyer,  a 
Mr.  Mead ;  yon're  jost  read  hia  letter." 

"  The  secret  might  be  confined  t«  him 
sod  Mrs.  Tnck,  if  I  saw  her  as  soon  aa  I 
can  aafelj  leave  Archie.  It  conld  be  ascer- 
tained if  what  we  fear  is  true  ;  and  then 
the  propertj  might  be  allowed  to  pass  to 
Ida,  as  though  it  bad  been  left  to  her  by 
will.  Archie  is  certain  to  take  it  for 
graated  that  it  has  been  so  left  to  her,  when 
bo  gets  well  enongb  to  be  told  of  Mr.  Tack's 
jeatb.  He  is  sore  to  wish  then  to  go 
abroad — and  to  stay  abroad,  I  am  afraid," 
she  added  with  a  ugh,  like  a  sob,  giren  at 
once  to  the  causes  which  might  expatriate 
Archie,  and  to  the  exile  itseu. 

This  does  not  sound  a  bosiuess-Iike 
scheme  of  Mrs.  John's ;  bnt  it  seemed  to 
her,  and,  of  course,  to  her  haabaud,  the 
best  thing,^  or  the  only  thing  rather,  which 
it  was  at  once  just,  expedient,  and  promising 
to  attempt  under  the  ciicumstancea. 


VERY  UN-NATURAL  HISTORY. 

There  are  several  Natural  Historiaa 
which  profess  to  be  complete ;  this  professes 
to  be  an  incomplete  chatter  of  very 
Un-natural  History. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  mammalia,  and 
be  learned  and  orderly.  The  lion's  placd 
in  the  books  is  occupied  by  the  cat  in  folk- 
lore. She  has  nine  lives ;  not  literally — it 
is  a  poetical  expression  for  her  prosaic  hard 
times.  "  Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  a  cat 
has  two  Sundays,"  is  an  Essex  saying — 
not  hinting  that  tabby  has  a  double  share 
of  homely  rest,  but  thtit  when  a  dog's 
"  day  "  is  a  lifeUme,  a  cat  may  be  said  to 
have  nine  days,  and,  counting  from  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  two  Sundays.  The 
commentators  on  folk-lore  unearth  more 
than  was  ever  in  the  country  sayings; 
but  so,  for  that  matter,  do  the  commenta- 
tors on  Shakespeare ;  both  are  somedmes 
like  a  boy  diggug  and  lifting  on  bis  spade 
the  nondescript  articles  that  tumbled  out 
of  his  own  pocket  To  return,  not  to  our 
muttons,  as  the  French  say,  but  to  our 
cats — did  anyone  ever  see  a  Cheabire  cat 
grinning  except  Alice  in  Wonderland  1 
Here  come  the  commentators  again,  and 
say  that  Cheshire  cheeses  were  once 
moulded  into  the  shape  of  cats,  with 
brisUes  stack  in  for  whiuers.  Alas !  tiiis 
looks  like  upside-down  wisdom.  The 
cheeses  must  have  or^;inated  becaose  of 
bhe  grin,  and  not  the  grin  because  of  the 
cheeses.  Others  suggest  that  a  sit^n-painter 


once  furnished  lions  rampant  to  the 
Cheshire  inns,  but  painted  so  badly  that 
the  lions  were  mistaken  for  grinning  cats. 
To  show  how  a  saying  grows,  this  one  is 
now  stretched  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
to  "  grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat  chewing 

firaveL"    The  last  words  are  a  rare  stimu- 
ant  to  imagining  the  grin. 
Irish  cats  chew  something  softer  than 

§  ravel  They  chew  the  succulent  paw- 
hogne.  We  apologise  profusely  to  all 
Celtic  scholars  for  the  spelling  of  paw- 
dhogne.  It  signifies  the  vick  dippM  in 
tallow  in  the  process  of  candle-making. 
Though  juicy,  it  is  tough,  and  not  to  be 
comfortably  clkewed  without  growling.  A 
gmmbling  person  is  sud  to  be  "like  a  cat 
chewing  a  paw-dht^e."  We  most  dismiss 
as  tradition,  with  a  spice  of  political 
meaning,  the  Kilkenny  cats  that  fought 
till  notmng  was  left  but  their  tails,  and 
also  the  Kdkenny  battle  of  the  cats  of  all 
Ireland,  which  took  place  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  If  we  delayed  over 
these,  we  might  aa  well  discuss  Doldrsm 
and  Dildrum.  Is  the  reader  curious  about 
Doldmm  and  Dildrum  t  He  may  leant — 
and  take  it  for  a  fact,  if  he  likes — that  in 
the  south  of  Lancashire  a  grave  aad  elderly 
man  was  alarmed  one  evening  by  a  cat, 
which  came  down  the  chimney,  and  said 
aloud,  "  Tell  Dildrum,  Doldmm  is  dead," 
and  then  went  up  again.  The  startled  man 
told  his  wife  as  soon  as  she  came  into  tho 
room  with  their  own  hahnlesa,  necessary 
cat;  whereupon  the  harmless,  necessary 
cat,  listening,  exclaimed,  "Is  Doldnim 
deadi"  rushed  np  the  chimney,  and 
was  never  heard  of  mora  The  ignorant 
pair  bad  not  known  that  this  intelligent 
animal's  real  name  was  Dildrum,  and  that 
it  was  heir-apparent  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  cats,  until  then  held  by  Doldmm, 

This  is  hardly  more  asbmishiog  than  the 
lore  we  heard  in  all  seriousness  from  an 
old  countrywoman :  "  You  can  always  t«ll 
when  it  is  going  to  rain  by  the  cat's  eyes  ; 
the  sight  is  big  and  round  when  the  rain 
is  coming,  and  so  narrow  you  can  hardly 
see  it  when  the  weather  is  fine."  So  can 
a  trifle  like  the  effect  of  direct  light 
become  exaggerated.  It  bad  never  been 
noticed  that  the  change  in  "  the  sight " 
takes  place  in  a  few  momenta. 

Another  saying  is  that  white  cats  are 
deaf.  Certaiidy  some  are  not  hard  of 
hearing ;  and  some  animals  of  all  coloors 
are  slow  in  coming  to  call  The  most 
cruel  mistake  of  alT  is  that  poor  pass  is 
attached  to  places  and  not  to  people;  so 
■''  ■  ■■■■■■  ^ 0'~ 
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ahe  u  often  left  to  Btarre  in  emptr  honaea, 
thod^  the  attachment  to  plaoea  tuus  been 


dieproved. 

Lastly,  heion  dodng  this  Mction  of  our 
Bubjeel^  another  mfth  ueee  tu.  It  is  that 
Her  Oradons  Majast;'  is  prepared  to  give 
Shy  thoosand  poonda  to  anyone  vho  can 
prodace  a  tortoiseshell  torn.  This  is  as 
true  as  Doldmm  and  Dildram.  Tortoiae- 
ahell  toms  are  most  difficult  to  obtain,  bnt 
specimens  hare  sometimes  been  adrertisod 
fw  sale,  and  they  do  not  eren  sell  for 
hondreds,  like  the  "poning  piece  of 
tortoise^ell,"  the  cat  with  the  "carioaa 
concatenation  of  coloors,"  in  the  old  ballad 
of  Gateaton  Street  Bat,  on  the  other 
band,  let  not  the  Isle  of  Man  oats  be  dis- 
miaaed  as  &  myth.  The  ialand  boasts 
actually  a  breed  of  Manx  cats  abore  tlie 
<«dii»ry  nse,  with  long  hlnd-Iws  and  no 
tail 

lb  pass  on  to  the  badger.  This  is  an 
animal  wiUi  the  Imi  on  one  side  longer 
than  on  the  other.  The  advantage  is,  ^at 
when  bemns 

Upon  the  plaio,  he  halts,  bnt  when  bs  nuu 
Oa  onggy  rooks  or  staepy  hUtB,  we  ne 
.    Nona  runs  mora  awift  or  easbr  tJuui  he. 
Did   the    ioventeenth-centary  poet   ever 
think  what  wonid  become  of  himself  if  he 
had  to  ran  on  cra«y  rocks  and  steepy 
bills  with  one  of  ^  oim  legs  shorter 
than  the  other  1    The  belief  lingers  to  oar 
tome  in  the  words  "as  uneven  as  a  badger." 

Tha  pig  is  another  remarkable  animal 


Periiapi  the  colour  of  the  wind  was  deter- 
mined by  the  old  name  of  the  "red 
wind  "  for  the  wind  that  brings  mst  or 
blight  J  bat  how  the  pigs  see  it  is  beyond 
tracing.  In  the  on-natonl  history  of  pork 
another  fiwt  is,  that  Uie  manow  in  Iredaad 
makes  one  anable  to  keep  a  secret  and  in 
England  drives  one  maa  In  all  swine 
thore  are  five  dark  marks  on  the  inside 
of  each  fore-leg.  These  are  the  "maifa 
of  Satan,"  since  the  destniotioD  of  the 
herd  in  the  sea 

Bears  go  downhill  backwards.  Xo 
doabC  Hkj  go  down  trees  backwards  like 
most  auimaJs ;  and  facts  expand  in  empty 
mind&  Exaggerated  description,  too,  feeds 
this  pOTmlar  scienca  What  would  not 
rustics  believe  of  beavers  after  hearing  the 
(^  deecripdon  of  London's  penny  eights, 
iriimt  Peacbam  tonched  off  the  portrait  of 
Iba  beaver  1'  the  padce,  itnwge  beut  si  s'er  any 
Downe-ihearhigwilloirM  with  teelh  m  ibarp  V  > 


Another  origin  ol  wfld  balieb  is  the  literal 
acceptance  of  figures  of  speech.  A  Kentish 
Cumer  will  say  that  cattle  bought  lean  and 
turned  into  a  good  field  will  soon  "  tumble 
over  their  heada"  He  means,  "double 
their  price."  Again,  whA  an  animal'skeep 
is  paid  for,  it  may  "  eat  its  own  head  off. ' 
What  wonders  primitive  credulity  might 
make  oat  of  the  expression  1 

To  pass  on  to  the  birds,  let  ns  first  con- 
sider that  laigest  of  bipeds,  the  ostrich, 
pictured  in  the  popnlar  mind  with  long 
neck  and  1^,  ourly  feathers,  and  body 
about  as  bulky  as  a  fDur-whealed  cab. 
There  was  an  old  story  of  the  ostrich 
hatching  its  en^  by  "gazing  steadfastly" 
at  them.  We  nave  got  beyond  ^tat  now, 
bat  not  beyond  b^eving  in  its  trick 
of  hiding  its  head  in  the  desert  aand  so 
that  its  porsoers  may  not  see  it.  This 
variety  of  osbricb,  this  smut  fool  of 
a  bird,  is  unknown  except  in  nn-nataral 
history. 

The  pelican  feeds  its  yonn^  with  the 
life-blood  &om  its  own  bleedmg  bosom. 
This  is  a  beaatiful  mistake,  that  will  live 
Ar  ever  in  symbol  and  legend.  The  "  real 
live  "  peUcan  has  a  large  bag  undw  her 
unwieldy  beak,  and  digging  with  the  beak 
toward  the  breast,  she  feeds  her  brood  and 
B(m1s  her  feathers  with  red-stuned  tit-bits 
of  fish  from  the  bae. 

Tlie  nightingale  leans  her  breast  against 
a  thorn,  and  sings  in  pain.  In  the  old 
poets,  not  only  has  ahe  a  thorn  in  her 
breast,  but  she  puts  it  there.  Instead  of 
being  the  voice  of  londy  love,  she  ought 
to  be  the  emblem  of  those  discontented 
people  who,  in  a  position  enviable  to  others, 
fint  make  their  own  trouUea  and  then 
n>end  their  lives  in  self-commiieiation. 
Of  course  the  nightingale  is  not  saoh  a 
fool  as  she  looks  in  poetry. 

Swana  are  said  to  sioK  a  death-song; 

"  '   ■  e  hatched 

irose — the 

Grows 

and  corlewB  hate  each  other  so,  that  their 
pst  in  the  same  nest  will  all  burst 
ing  of  egga,  the  cock  of  the  South  of 
England  lays  an  egg  when  the  hen  has 
ceased  laying;  it  is  a  small  insignificant 
aflikir  with  no  yolk  in  it,  clearly  an 
amateor  attempt  These  cock's  eggs  are 
to  be  foond  in  Sussex,  if  nowhere  eue.  As 
we  have  got  to  the  poultry-yard,  let  Job's 
torkey  have  a  wora ;  the  Americans  hare 
the  honour  of  disooverisg  that  ill-condi- 
tioned Inrd.  They  say  "as  poor  as  Job's 
torkev  that  hsd  to  lean  aeunst  a  feiico  to 

•  0'~ 


Dwaas  aie  saia  to  bibk  a  aeatL 
this  is  poetry  too.  But  they  are  h 
during  thunder;  and  this  is  pros 
belief  of  otherwise  sensible  folk. 
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gobble,"  bat  Uten  we  moat  leSTe  him,  u 
he  do«s  not  BtricUf  belong  to  lu. 

Swanji,  it  mi^  not  be  generally  known, 
take  to  the  wAter  to  hide  thoii  ngl;  feet 
Woodcocks  were  once  Boppoeed  to  mignte 
to  the  mooo.  Qeete — at  leaat  Lincohuhire 
geese — are  marveltone  biidB  with  braut- 
bones  that  torn  dark  before  a  bad  ipring 
seasoa  Cuckoo-epitUe  covers  the  snmmer 
grass  in  d&mp  places ;  the  bead  of  white 
ftoth  on  the  grass-tips  is  colled  also  "  brock 
sweat,"  iirom  a  little  green  inaeot,  named  in 
coontTj  parts  the  brock ;  bat  thonKh  the 
little  green  insect  oaoaee  the  spot  of  foam, 
it  is,  of  coarse,  no  more  the  effeob  of  inseet 
heat  than  of  caokoo  bad  habit& 

"Nobodv  never  saw  a  dead  rook," 
TosticB  will  aav,  "not  unless  somebody's 
been  and  killed  un,"  Probably  thigy 
evaporate  like  dead  donkeys.  Roob 
mav  be  seen  "  tnmblii^  head  over  heels " 
before  rainj  that  is,  Ukey  make  a  down- 
ward flight  like  tombler-pigeona  The 
< '  snoring  "  of  owls  at  night  is  often  talked 
ot  as  the  name  of  their  peculiar  noise,  as  if 
they  fell  napping  in  their  very  time  of 
wakefolneas.  A^inat  some  of  the  popular 
names  of  birds  we  most  likewise  protest 
In  the  West  of  Eneland  there  are  respect- 
able featheT«d  folk  called  Molly  Wash- 
dishes.  This  bird  is  the  pied  water- 
wagtail — MotacillayarelliL  Bad  enough  for 
a  hen  of  such  a  distinguished  fiuuily  to  be 
called  names;  bat  even  the  cock-bird  is 
Molly  Wash-dish  too. 

Crocodiles  no  longer  lore  their  victims 
with  tears  and  eat  them  sobbing ;  yet  the 
old  libel  stilt  exists  against  the  toad,  "  ogly 
and  venomous."  A  disfwreeabte  juice 
exudes  from  the  round  raised  marks  on  tlie 
toad ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  t^t  it  is 
hnrtf  oL  Scottish  reapers  say  tiiat  in 
harvest-time  "the  toad^  month  is  shnt," 
and  there  is  no  danger — which  shows  that 
some  ot  the  venom  is  supposed  to  come 
out  of  its  month  and  not  from  the  sHa 
Another  libelled  creature  k  the  earwig; 
yet  how  many  thousands  lie  on  green 
sward,  and  whoever  found  an  earwig  in 
his  ear  t  The  insect's  name  has  been  traced 
with  probability  to  the  Saxon  "bud- 
dweller;"  from  the  Saxon  words  that  make 
It,  we  have  also  the  ears  of  com  and  the 
"  wick  "  in  names  of  towns. 

Toads  and  frogs  ought  not  to  exist  in 
Ireland.  The  song  says  of  St  Patrick : 
"  He  gave  the  frt^  and  toads  a  twist,  and 
banish  them  for  ever."  Some  of  them 
have  got  back  again.  In  the  very  poetical 
folk-lore  of  Irdand  there  is  a  widespread 


belief  that  the  froga  are  formed  of  the  dew. 
Toads  are  not  there ;  but  their  first  oonabs, 
the  natter-jacks,  ara  The  grasshoppers  of 
the  Green  Isle  come  into  the  houses  whw 
summer  is  over,  and  getting  smoked  brown 
by  the  torf-fine,  become  the  crickets  of 
winter.  These  crickets  are  dangerous— 
omnivorous  with  large  appetites;  if  yon 
kill  one,  the  other  crickets  will  fijid  your 
wardrobe  and  eat  your  clothes.  This 
reminds  us  of  tiia  libel  on  the  moth, 
People  will  not  yet  believe  that  lai^e  ones 
are  himleBi.  "  I  must  iriJl  that  moth 
before  I  go  to  bed,"  says  the  young  man  in 
the  woodcut ;  "  he  is  as  big  as  a  butterfly; 
if  the  little  mes  eat  holes  in  thii^s,  that 
fellow  would  swallow  my  new  trousers  I " 

The  Scotch  adder  can  sock  down  the 
lark  oat  of  the  tky — "suck  the  larraok 
oot  o'  the  lift"  '  Certainly  It  has  been 
noticed  that  the  lark  is  not  heard  where 
adders  are  common.  An  "F.ngliah  snake 
cannot  die  before  the  sun  sets.  This  is 
inconvenient  If  you  kill  one  in  the  woods 
and  bring  it  to  your  country.  lodgings  limp 
and  dead,  your  landlady  will  r^rowh  yon 
with  bringing  it  in  to  sting  the  children, 
for  it  is  not  dead  till  sunset. 

Horse-hairs  in  water  tarn  into  worms. 
There  is  a  letter  of  Southey's  to  his 
brother,  showing  that  he  and  Wordsworth 
were  actually  made  to  believe  tlus  by  some 
boys  who  utowed  them  the  worms.  No 
doubt  the  boys  beloved  it  too ;  and  the 
tmth  nhderlyhig  it  is,  that  Uiera  is  foond 
in  pools  a  species  of  annelides  abnost  as 
fine  as  hairs,  brown,  with  darker  ends,  and 
much  given  to  wriggling  when  disturbed. 
Cow's  hairs  are  as  good  for  the  experiment 
beyond  St  Qeorge  s  Channel 

The  st^-beeUe  is  pelted  to  death  as 
"the  devirs  imp"  in  Hampshire.  The 
death-watch  is  another  libelled  insect  In 
reality  it  is  only  serenadit^  its  lady4ove 
when  listeners  are  alarmed;  an  imitation 
of  the  tick  made  witli  the  finger-nail  on 
wood  will  set  the  death-watch  going. 
Again,  another  Ubel,  "  as  deaf  as  a  beetle;" 
the  beetle  is  a  wood-splitter's  mallet; 
applied  to  the  animal,  the  saying  matdies 
for  wisdom  "  as  mad  as  a  March  ha^  "^  The 
French  say  of  a  stupid  man,  "  he  reasons 
like  an  oyster,"  as  if  an  oyster  of  ordinary 
capacity  reasons.  An  American  oystM 
might,  such  as  the  mollusc  whose  story  was 
tola  to  cap  the  fame  of  ihs  London 
whistler — ^the  oyster  that  a  man  in  the 
States  had,  that  whistled  Yankee  Doodle 
and  followed  him  about  the  house  like  a 
dog. 
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In  aacient  days  and  hi  awstj  wonders 
abannded.  Travellera  told  of  monBtrons 
oreatores  aa  great  as  Sindbad'a  roc  WriterB 
of  only  two  ceotnriei  ago  took  ap  the  more 
ptctnretqae  beliefe  for  fignratire  illoebra- 
tbn,  and  UAi  of  the  tittle  ermiiie  dying  of 
grief  when  its  Jiir  is  soiled,  and  the  moon- 
tain  biide  turning  white  in  winter  thiough 
feeding  npoQ  snow.  But  onr  notes  on 
Papain  Un-satoral  Hietoij  prove  that  we 
need  not  go  br  back,  nor  far  from  home, 
to  find  &biilous  animajs. 


CUEIOSITIES  OP  TKADK 

IN  TWO  PARTS.  PABT  L 
I  HATK  had  occasion  jost  lately  to  look 
throogh  a  luge  namber  of  the  London  and 
Liverpool  BiUe  of  Entry,  and  in  trying  to 
find  what  I  wanted,  I  could  not  help 
noticing  the  many  i^ueer  articles  that  are 
bxoogbt  into  the  coimby.  Mow  a  laree 
luimber  of  readers  will  know  perfectly  well 
what  a  bill  of  entry  is.  Bat  Uiere  most  be 
a  great  many  who  are  not  so  well  informed, 
aiM  therefore,  for  theii  instrnction,  let 
me  at  once  describe  it 

This  is  a  daily  publication  appearing  at 
our  chief  p«»1iB.  It  contains  Uie  names, 
tonnage,  namber  of  hands,  port  of  de- 
parture, ete.,  etc,  of  all  the  vessels  arriving 
here  the  day  beftnv,  and  to  each  vessel  is 
^ipended  a  description  of  its  coi^o  in 
detail — a  table  of  contents,  in  fact  Besides 
this  there  is  also  a  list  of  all  goods  exported 
yetfbatdhf,  with  the  place  of  destination, 
and  a  variety  of  shipping  information 
generally.  My  oonoeru,  however,  is  not 
with  OQT  exports ;  it  is  imports  alone  with 
which  I  have  to  do.  It  will  be  understood 
at  once  that  amongst  these  there  will  be 
seen  by  the  merest  iaspeotion  a  vast 
quantity  of  goods  whose  presence  there  is 
a  matter  of  course.  !Nobody  is  surprised 
to  find  that  we  receive  froni  the  United 
Stat««,  wheat,  Indian  com,  cattle,  dead 
nteat,  oottoo,  peteoleom ;  tea  and  sOk  from 
China ;  palm-oil  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa ;  wine  from  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain ;  currants  Jrom  Greece,  and  so  on. 
Itat  there  are  many  articles  which,  though 
considerable  in  the  aggregate,  are  of  less 
importance  than  these.  At  first  sight  they 
■eem  odd,  bat  are  not  so  in  ret^ty  when 
we  come  to  think  over  the  matter.  Perhaps 
MOtttA  of  these  items  will  strike  my  readers 
with  the  Mfflfi  sense  of  qoeemess  as  th^ 
did  me. 

Who  would  expect,  for  instance,  to  find 
in  the  cargo  of  one  of  the  magnificent  New 


York  liners  three  thousand  boxes  of 
olothes-pega  1  Yet  such  an  entry  is  common 
enough.  "  Bless  my  soul ! "  somebody  will 
say,  just  as  I  did  when  I  noticed  it,  "  are 
we  dependent  on  the  States  for  such 
things  1 "  Pursuing  my  investigations 
farther^  I  found  that  this  was  only  one  out 
of  many  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  it  pays  to  cut  down  timber, 
convert  it  into  the  manufactured  article, 
pay  carriage  to  a  port,  shipping  charges, 
freia^t,  landing  charges,  carriage  to  in- 
land towns  anywhere  in  England,  com- 
missioaa  to  several — a  score,  for  anything  I 
know-— intermediaries,  in  order  that  the 
British  matarfiunilias  may  buy  a  dozen 
clothes-pegB  for  three-halfpence,  which  is 
what  mj  wife  tells  me  she  paid  last  I 
never  saw  the  boxes  aa  imported,  but  I 
should  imagine  they  woold  I>e  lai^  and 
hold  severu  hundreds  each— thousands, 
may  be. 

Does  not  this  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
enormous  quantity  that  must  be  turned 
out  every  year  in  the  States )  I  presume 
even  there  the  washerwoman  is  not  yet 
emancipated  from  &e  tyranny  of  the 
dothea-peg,  and  this  being  so,  just  faooy 
what  a  lot  must  be  consulted  by  fifty 
millions  of  p^ple.  Yet  they  are  able  to 
supply,  not  only  their  internal  demand, 
but  to  send  them  to  as  t)y  the  million. 
Likely  enough  they  will  send  the^  as  well 
to  some  other  European  countries,  though 
the  demand  there  will  not  be  so  great  as 
here,  if  only  from  the  fact  tiiat  Uie  weekly 
wash  is  not  such  a  national  institution. 

One  cannot  help  t.hinlring  what  has  been, 
is,  and  will  be,  the  effect  of  this  lai^  im- 
portation on  the  hom&-made  article.  It  is 
possible  from  such  an  insignificant  stand- 
point as  the  clothes-peg  to  soar  into  the 
highest  politico-economic  regions.  Are  our 
native  aothes-peg  makers  free-traders,  or 
fair-traden,  or  protectionists,  and  if  so, 
why  BO  i  and  if  not,  why  not  t  I  paaee 
for  a  reply  !  But  none  is  forthcoming,  for 
I  don't  know  a  soul  in  the  trade.  If  I  did 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  dow  with  the 
fervour  of  his  convictions.  But  the  trade 
is,  I  fancy,  modest  and  retiring  in  its 
nature;  nobodyever  hears  of  its  gnevances 
in  the  House,  or  through  long  lettera  in 
the  Times.  And  yet  the  native  clothes- 
peg  maker.has  to  live ;  it  must  be  a  eerious 
qaestion  with  Mm  whether  the  trade  is 
being  driven  out  of  the  county  by  foreign 
imports,  or  whether  it  still  defies  com- 
petition. Pe'rhaps  the  demand  has  oat- 
stri^ied  hii  powen  of  supply,  or  perhaps 
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ifl  holds  bu  bead  np  prondly,  aad  anerte 
raldly  that  if  70a  mmt  a  really  firat-rate 
urticle  you  most  still  come  to  Mm. 
Perhaps  the  trade  has  qnietl;  died  out  and 
[nade  na  sign.  I  should  nob  be  saFprbed 
bo  bear  thu.  If  my  recollection  is  to  be 
tmeted,  the  present  clothes-peg  did  not 
make  its  appearance  here  till  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  aga  Everybody 
who  can  look  back  so  far  will  remem- 
ber that  the  clothes-peg  to  which  he  waa 
accustomed  was  evidently  a  piece  of  a 
branch  peeled,  shaped,  cut  in  two,  and 
then  bonnd  togetber  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  tin,  which  were  fastened  by  a  bit 
of  wire  driven  in.  Such  was  what  I  may 
term  the  pre-American,  or  the  antique 
clothes -peg. 

I  cannot  assert  wil^  confidence  that  this 
ancient  style  baa  disappeared,  for  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  keep  my  eyes  open  puiposely 
to  study  clothea-p^^  But  this  much  may 
be  allowed :  the  antique  is  not  prominent ; 
possibly  it  yet  lingers  in  oat-of-the-way 
and  old-fashioned  places.  In  the  centres 
of  civilisation,  however,  it  is  conapicuoiu 
by  ite  absence,  its  place  seems  to  be  taken 
by  the. modem  article.  This,  as  is  well- 
^own,  is  all  in  a  piece,  and  might  b6  pro- 
aonnced  artistic,  were  it  not  evidently 
tnade  in  a  machine,  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Buskin,  an  utter  abomination. 
How  one  thought  leads  to  another.  To 
mentioii  a  machine  makes  one  wonder 
whether  pricea  have  fallen  or  advanced, 
since  the  American  machine-made  article 
eame  in.  Flour  is  pretty  mach  the  same 
price  it  was  then,  beef  and  mattan,  batter 
and  cheese,  are  dearer,  aa  everybody  knows ; 
what  has  been  t^  oEFect  on  clothes-pegs  1 
I  don't  find  them  in  pricea  cnrr^t,  yet 
there  most  be  a  market  for  them  some- 
where— at  Uverpool,  I  should  fancy.  If 
f  on  want  the  statistics  of  the  trade,  where 
would  you  go  tot  The  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returna 
Can  it  be  Idiat  the  article  is  ignomifiioosly 
classed  under  wood  or  anndries  1  The  old 
Roman  in  the  play  could  say  that  nothing 
that  was  human  was  foreign  to  him.  Let 
me  imitate  bim,  and  aay  that  notliing  com- 
mercial is  lufligiuficant  to  me.  And  yet  I 
mast  acknowledge  that  clothes-pegs  are  not 
&  leading  or  an  important  article.  The 
great  commoner  could  awe  the  House  with 
"Sugar — sugar — sugar,  Mr.  Speaker,"  but  I 
un  afriud  it  would  have  laughed  even  at 
him  if  he  had  begun  "Clothes-pegs— clothes- 
[>egs---clothe^pega." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  my  readers  that 


America  sends  na  enormoos  quantities  of 
wood,  both  in  the  rough  and  manufactured. 
The  c^pea  in  wbich  uie  latter  appears  are 
numerous  and  peculiar  at  first  sight.  And 
here  I  may  as  well  state  that  each  of  my 
illoatra^ona  is  bat  a  single  instance  out  of 
hundreds  and  thonsaads  similar  entries 
daring  a  year.  The  same  steamer  which 
brings  the  clothes-pegs  carries  also  two 
^unored  and  eighty  oars.  Just  imagine 
all  these  piled  up  against  a  boat-house; 
what  a  lot  they  would  look !  And  where  on 
earth  do  they  all  go  to  I  Whence,  too, 
should  we  have  got  wem  if  we  had  not  had 
the  States  to  go  to  1 

Still  keeping  to  the  States  and  to  wood, 
what  do  I  liipit  upon  neitl  Why,  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-five  maple  roUeia. 
What  in  the  world  can  theaa  be  for  1 
Think  again,  aweet  sir  ;  can't  you  gaesa  t 
Ko,  I  can't  Well,  I  begin  to  think 
that  Mr.  Puflf  was  right  in  saving  that 
the  number  of  people  who  give  them- 
aelvea  the  trouble  of  thinking  is  ineon- 
aiderable.  Did  you  ever  aee  a  waahing  and 
wringing  machine )  &ven't  wringing- 
macbinee  rollers  1  Don't  you  rmember,  ii^ 
your  yoathful  days,  aeeii^  the  procesa  of 
wrin^ng  gone  tiiroaghbyuewashflrwomaB, 
usually  assisted  by  one  of  the  servants, 
and  on  blanket-washing  occaaiona,  possibly 
by  the  whole  strength  of  the  establishment  1 
That,  as  you  know  very  well  now,  is  all 
done  away  with ;  the  poorest  cottager  has 
a  machine,  and  what  need  to  be  a  aevere 
strain  on  the  masdee  of  the  arm  is  now  as 
easy  as  grinding  an  organ.  Thanks  to 
mechanical  inventors,  waahing  -  day  baa 
been  deprived  of  half  its  terrora  by  losing 
all  its  trouble." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  every  one  of  us 
over  thirty  or  thereabouts,  has  witnessed 
the  origin  and  development  of  a  new  branch 
of  industry,  and  one,  moreover,  which 
brings  comfort  to  the  poorest  of  us,  a  con- 
sideration not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  To 
whom  occurred  the  happy  thought  of  unng 
in  common  life  the  appliances  well  known 
in  htfge  industrial  establiabmenta  we  know 
not,  but,  whoever  he  was,  he  proved  him- 
self a  benefactor  to  his  species.  To  go 
back  somewhat,  let  us  suppose  the  wiing- 
ing-macbine  invented,  we  could  not  have 
supplied  ourselves  with  the  wood  necessary 
for  the  rollers.  With  us  sycamore  is  com- 
paratively scarce,  and  of  considerable  valae. 
The  price  of  the  rollers  alone  would  have 
prevented  the  use  of  the  machine  by  the 
working  man,  or  even  by  the  bettor  class. 
For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  wood 
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will  do.  Certun  qtulitiefl  &re  required, 
iriiick  i^canore  alone  combines  in  itaelf. 
It  most  be  tuily  olose-gnined,  it  must 
turn  well,  it  must  not  warp  in  the  tran- 
sition from  hot  to  cold,  or  from  wet  to 
diy,  and  it  mast,  not  wear  out  quickly. 
Last,  and  most  important,  it  must  be  cheap. 
Ifow  steps  in  AmericL  "I  can  give  yoniUl 
this ;  tha  maple,  a  sister  to  your  sycamore, 
is  perhaps  Uie  commonest  tree  in  my 
northern  and  middle  states,  and  ful6I«  aU 
these  conditiona  Give  me  your  orders, 
and  yon  shall  be  well  served,  and  therefore 
well  satisfied."  Hence  the  trade.  After 
this  disquisition,  nobody  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  Uie  next  eatfy  is  fifty-siz  casks  of 
handles.  Woodagaio.  Waahing-machines, 
of  eonrse,  need  wooden  handles,  and  in- 
numerable other  things  want  them  as  well. 
Hera  is  an  outlet  for  the  amfdier  pieces — 
we  ahall  see  that  eveiy  part  of  the  tree  is 
used  to  advantaga  Short  lengths,  which 
are  unfit  for  la^a  work,  such  as  roUers, 
can  be  converted  into  good-sized  handles  at 
any  rata 

AH  of  OS  know  that  "  wooden  head  "  is 
a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  hnmaii 
beings.  It  may  be  thought  Uiat  we  have 
almadyquite  enough  of  them  in  the  country, 
and  the  arrival  of  four  thousand  four 
htmdred  and  eighty-two  &om  America  will 
be  hailed  with  anything  but  satisfaction. 
But  there  is  no  occasion  to  grumble,  on 
the  contrary,  for  this  consignment  is  merely 
iutendad  to  supply  casks  with  heads. 
Bat  tJiia  is  not  all.  If  we  get  heads  from 
AnifiriMj  why  not  get  staves  as  well  1  We 
d&  One  steamer  &om  New  Orleans  brings 
us,  amongst  other  goods,  an  assorted  lot, 
comprising  seventeen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ten  pieces  pipe,  two  thousand 
nine  htoidred  and  fifty-five  pieces  ht^head, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty 
pieces  claret,  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sevens-eight  pieces  I»rrel,  and  ten 
thoosand  seven  naudred  and  thirteen  pieces 
k^  staves.  Each  of  these  five  descriptions 
ii  of  a  different  size  from  the  others,  cut  to 
a  regulation  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
The  trouble  of  the  English  cooper  is  reduced 
to  a  nninimnm  ;  if  he  has  ordeifl  for  pipes, 
hogsheads,  or  ke^  he  chooses  from  his 
stock,  boi^ht .  in  Liverpool,  the  requisite 
number  of  staves,  which  are  already  of  the 
light  size  in  every  respect,  and  the  proper 
number  of  head-pieces,  which  are  also  cut 
to  certain  well  known  lengths.  He  has 
umply  to  put  the  whole  together,  and 
&sten  on  ms  iron  hoops.  Eor  these  last 
we  need  not  say  he  has  not  to  go  abroad. 


But  if  it  is  necessary  that  his  casks  be 
bound  with  wooden  hoopi^  toi  these  ho  is 
to  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the 
foreigner.  Enormous  quantities  arrive 
every  week  &om  Rotterdam ;  such  an 
entry  as  nine  hundred  and  forty  bundles 
is  of  almost  daily  occurrence  at  London  or 
Liverpool.  Staves  and  heads  form  a  very 
large  article  of  export  from  almost  all  the 
North  American  ports  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans, 

Charleston  is  best  known  to  English- 
men as  the  great  cotton-port ;  but  it  also 
holds  high  ruik  as  an  exporter  of  timber, 
in  the  shape  of  staves  and  trenidls. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  the 
latter  are  what  may  bo  described  as  lai^e 
wooden  muls,  used  in  many  operations  of 
carpentry.  Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  a 
ship  building  must  have  noticed  the  big 
wooden  nails  projecting  all  round  the  hnlT 
For  such  purposes  a  wood  is  wanted  which 
most  above  everything  be  tough,  and  this 
quality  is  found  to  penection  in  tlis  locust- 
tree  which  flourishes  abundantly  in  tiie 
Carolioaa,  We  find  in  one  steamer  fifteen 
thousand  locust  trenails. 

Does  not  everyone  remember  a  few 
years  ago  how  the  British  joiner  was 
going  to  be  mined  by  the  importation  of 
doors,  window-frames,  and  what  not  from 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  native  artisan, 
however,  has  gone  on  since  thep  in  pretty 
much  the  same  way  as  before,  and  his 
trade  is  by  no  means  extinct  One  gets 
used  in  time  to  these  lamentations,  espe- 
cially when  one  recollects  that  a  great 
many  men  still  living  have  known  the 
whole  country  going  to  be  rained  more 
than  once.  The  import  of  m.anufactured 
wood  fcom  the  Scandinavian  ports  is  not 
yet  at  an  end,  and  is  farther  Supplemented 
from  a  source  still  farther  oSl  We  find  a 
New  York  steamer  bringing  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-sevendoors.  Another 
New  York  steamer  carries  ninety-four 
cases  of  spokes,  and  two  cases  of  hubs- 
material  here  for  a  good  many  waggons  or 
carriages,  as  the  case  may  be.  Bat  my 
feeling  is,  that  after  the  clothes-pegs,  there 
is  no  room  for  sorprise  at  anything,  and, 
therefore,  an  entry  of  fonr  cases  of  lunbrella- 
sticks  from  Philadelphia  passes  almost  un- 
noticed; simple  enough  from  all  their 
wealth  of  wood  to  choose  the  best-looking 
branches,  and  send  thein  over  to  us. 
Bobbins,  too,  thirty  cases  of  these  create 
no  surprise;  but  stay,  what  is  the  next  item 
that  catches  the  eye  1  Why,  font  cases  of 
mousetraps.  These  must  be  some  Yankee 
.  ......  -.-  .,^.- 
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notion,  the  latest  patent,  wairanted  to 
contain  one  or  more  victims  every  morn- 
ing. We  are  dimly  consciouB  of  iiaving 
seen  in  a  shop-window  somewhere  a  mouse- 
trap all  wood,  into  wliich  no  monse  could 
avoid  falling,  and  ont  of  which  it  conld  not 
posdbly  get ;  perhaps  this  was  one  of  the 
lot,  per  Britiah  Prince,  from  Philadelphia. 
There  must  surely  be  in  thoBe  some  supe- 
riority of  design  or  execution,  or,  however 
could  it  pay  to  send  them  so  many 
thousand  miles  1  One  would  think  it  would 
be  impossible  to  compete  with  the  home- 
maker  in  an  article  which  is  made  from  all 
sotta  of  odds  and  ends.  Of  course  the 
States  have  also  their  odds  and  ends,  and 
the  mousetraps  are  a  pretty  Kood  proof 
that  they  m^o  the  most  of  uiem.  But 
there  lemains  still  an  entry  to  show  to 
what  an  extent  they  try  to  torn  every- 
thing to  advantage.  What  do  yoa  think 
of  fifty-six  barrels  of  skewers)  Barrels,  of 
cotuae,  mean  fioui-barrels ;  only  imagine 
fifty-six  of  these  full  of  skewers.  Let  me 
see,  what  are  skewers  osed  fori  Oh, 
fowls  are  trussed  with  them,  and  only 
yeateiday  I  had  to  utter  an  anathema  on 
the  cook  for  leaving  one  in-  Butchers, 
though,  must  he  the  great  consumers: 
don't  we  see  in  the  shopB  sheep  stuck  all 
over  with  tiiem  t  And  that  reminds  me 
that  many  years  ago  some  ingenious 
gentleman  wrote  to  Notes  and  Queries  to 
point  out  that  Shakespeare  was  probably 
a  batcher,  or  at  any  rate  was  well  up  in 
the  technicalities  of  the  trade,  as  he 
appears  ta  have  been  widi  every  other 
trade,  on  the  strength  of  his  having 
written : 

Th. 

Kou^b  hew  them 

And  to  shape  the  ends  is  still  the  correct 
expression  for  the  butcher  -  hoy  when 
making  his  skewers.  I  wonder  if  butchers 
still  make  their  own  akewera  1  Hardly, 
I  ehonld  think,  in  lai^e  houses  where 
they  can  buy  them  ready  made,  or  be 
waited  on  by  salesmen  eager  for  orders. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  batcher  of  to-day 
adapts  himself  to  the  improved  con- 
ditions of  the  times,  and  looks  upon  the 
days  when  he  made  bis  own  skewers  as 
we  all  look  upon  the  times  when  there  were 
no  railways.  Sach  is  the  march  of  pro- 
gress. The  butcher-boy  no  longer  has  his 
soul  vexed  at  the  thought  that  when  he 
has  carried  ont  all  the  meat,  and  cleaned 
the  blocks,  and  swept  up,  the  remaining 
boors  will  he  employed  in  whittling  ont 
skewers  for  the  morrow.     Happy  boyi  he 


has  nothing  to  do  with  skewers  except  use 
them,  and  if  he  knew  where  they  came 
from  he  would  bless  America. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
brought  into  the  country  mudi  more  insig- 
nificant than  skewers,  unless  it  were 
shavings,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  not 
yet  found  that  we  import  these.  But  I 
have  found  that  we  import  laige  qnan- 
tities  of  firewood,  and  ftx)m  the  form  of 
the  entiy,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  it  comes  in  ready  cat  for  use — cMps, 
in  fact.  Entries  such  as  forty  fathoms  fire- 
wood are  common  enough  in  the  London 
Bill  of  Entry,  This,  however,  does  not 
travel  so  far  as  the  skewers,  it  comes  to  us 
from  Norway,  and  gives  ua  an  idea  of  the 
value  we  must  be  to  our  Scandinavian 
cousins,  who  thus  find  a  ready  market  for 
what  is  rubbish  to  them.  There  they  are 
wondering  what  on  earth  to  do  with  their 
odd  bits,  here  we  are  crying  out  for  some- 
thing to  light  oar  fires  with.  Somehow  or 
other  the  two  are  brought  together,  and  a 
further  link  welded  in  -the  chain  of  com- 
merce, which  brings  all  nations  closer 
together.  As  everybody  has  heard  of  the 
enormous  pine  -  forests  in  Korway  and 
Sweden,  we  expect  to  find  large  quan- 
tities coming  in,  in  all  sorts  of  shapes.  We 
are  all  acquainted  with  the  Swedish 
matches,  which  are  to  be  found  every- 
where. These,  however,  aienotmadefrom 
fir,  but  from  the  aspen,  also  a  very 
common  tree.  One  vessel  from  Gothen- 
burg brings  forty- one  thoasasd  nine 
hundred  and  thirteen  props,  nine  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty  poles,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-six  fir-staves.  The  first 
of  these  may  cause  surprise  to  many,  but 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  coal 
districts,  it  is  a  matter  of  course;  they 
are  used  in  enormous  quantities  for  props 
in  coal-pits.  As  to  the  next,  one  has 
only  to  think  of  building  operations  and 
scaffolding-poles,  and  there  is  no  mystery  ' 
in  the  matter.  From  Gothenburg  also  a 
vessel  brings  twenty-three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-six  bundles  of  laths, 
and  Frederickstadt  sends  us  tbirty-nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
pieces  of  flooring-boards.  If  any  of  my 
readers,  therefore,  wants  to  build,  he  will 
have  a  good  idea  where  his  timber  cornea 
from,  but  if  be  wants  to  fence  his  garden 
or  his  park,  he  must  go  farther,  for  I  find 
part  of  a  cargo  from  St^  John's,  New 
Brunswick,  to  consist  of  six  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  palings. 
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So  fkr  I  sm  content  to  mention  the 
eommoneat  wood  and  wooden  uticles  we 
import.  It  18  unnecessary  to  do  more  th&n 
state  the  fact  that  of  foniiture,  omamentai 
and  dye  voodn,  large  quantities  arrive 
from  abroad.  Thtire  is,  however,  no 
novelty  or  oddity  in  theae.  But  there  is 
an  often  -  rdcnrring  entry  which  at  first 
sight  Btroi^  me  as  peoatiar ;  the  fint  one 
I  met  with  was  three  hundred  and  forty- 
six  empty  casks  from  Alexandria,  these,  of 
conrse,  might  have  held  anything.  Bat 
my  KispidoDS  were  confirmed  by  the  next 
entiy,  which  was  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  bogeheada,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
barrels,  and  five  hundred  and  fifteen  Ml- 
derkina  from  Jialta,  consigned  to  Bass, 
Allflopp,  and  'W'orthiDgt(HL  There  could 
be  no  poarible  mistake,  they  were  empty 
beer^banele,  and  these  we  know  are  to  be 
fiMmd  wherever  I^glislmien  do  congregate. 
An  odd-looking  entry,  too,  was  fourteen 
casks  of  empty  bottles,  from  Alexandria, 
eonsignedto  J.  Schweppe  and  Co.  Nobody 
need  be  told  what  these  were.  It  used  to 
be  said  in  the  old  overland  route  days 
that  the  path  across  Egypt  could  be  traced 
by  the  soda-water  corks  lying  about 
Whatever  may  be  done  with  the  corks, 
the  bottles  at  any  rate  get  returned.  One 
can  fancy  ths  Egyptian  boy,  in  his  leisure 
home,  amusing  himself  by  prowling  along 
the  Canal  looking  out  for  empties. 
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The  health-giving  breezes  that  blow 
about  the  Malvern  Hills  have  long  been 
fiuaoos.     As  the  old  rhyme  has  it, 


and  no  doubt  a  woman  also.  For  Malvern 
Hills  and  the  district  round  about  has 
been  rather  noted  for  old  women,  many  of 
whom  were  sopposed  to  enjoy  a.  power  and 
infloence  i^at  had  their  origin  in  Satanic 
arts.  Even  as  late  as  the  dghteeuth  century, 
many  reputed  witches  could  have  been 
pointed  out,  and  many  a  stout  Worcester- 
shite  sqnire  could  tell  the  story  of  his  dogs 
chasing  a  black  cat,  in  which  he  recognised 
a  neighbouring  dame  of  his  acquaintance. 
B(£  Malvern,  with  ite  suddenfy  developed 
greatoess  is  the  way  of  hotels,  water-cure 
etiablishments,  and  boarding-houses,  has, 
no  doubt,  forgotten  its  ancient  superstitions. 
The  tikd  ladies  find  it  more  profitable  now 


to  let  lodgings,  and  wear  out  their  brooms 
in  lawful  domestic  occupations,  instead  of 
in  traversing  the  fields  of  air.  But  there 
is  still  a  weird,  uncanny  feeling  to  be  bad 
in  exploring  the  ancient  camps  and  deserted 
trackways  that  mark  the  lonely  sammits 
of  the  hilLs ;  summits  from  which  a  grand 
panorama  is  spread  before  the  gazer  e  eye 
— the  lovely  valleys  of  the  Severn  and  the 
Wye,  and  the  spires  and  towers  of  three 
cathedral  uties.  £)v^where  rioh  and  well- 
cullivated  Worcestershire  is  spread  like  a 
map  at  our  feet — parks  and  woodlands, 
meadows,  hopgardens,  and  orchuds,  all 
blended  into  a  de^  glo'w  of  mingled  Ught 
and  shadow. 

From  Malvern  the  highway  brings  us  to 
Upton-4>n-^vem,  with  its  bridge  over  the 
river,  which  reoaUs  many  a  tough  skirmish 
for  its  possession — not  th6  acta^y  existing 
bridge,  but  its  immediate  predecessor — 
during  the  civil  wars.  Over  Upton  Bridge 
galloped  in  wild  panic  the  Parliamentary 
troopers  when  they  first  came  in  contact 
with  Rupert's  Hone — a  sort  of  Bull's  Run 
for  t^e  ^iritan  party,  the  memo^  of  which 
was  to  be  wiped  out  hereafter  in  many  a. 
well-fought  fight.  And  a  different  scene  it 
was  tmly,  although  some  of  the  actors 
might  have  been  the  same,  when  a  handful 
of  dismounted  men  crept  onhands  and  knees, 
and  throwing  themselves  into  the  church, 
sustained  the'  attack  of  the  whole  Royalist 
division  till  the  bridge  could  be  hastily 
repaired,  and  the  main  body  pass  over. 
This  was  on  the  eve  of  Worcester  fight, 
and  had  a  material  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  ^t  day. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Severn  lies 
Croome  d'Abitot,  with  its  hall  and  park, 
the  seat  of  the  Coventrys^  and  the  name  of 
the  place  recalls  the  first  Norman  earl  of 
&e  county,  cruel  Urso,  "  God's  curse,"  as 
he  was  called  by  his  own  countryman  and 
bishop.  And  Urso,  probably,  came  from 
Yvet6t,  in  Upper  Normandy,  the  seat  of 
the  comical  bttle  kingdom  celebrated  by 
Beranger,  where  the  name  of  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  Ourville,  suggests  the  family- 
name  of  OUT  disagreeable  earl.  For  the 
original  Urso  had,  no  doubt,  been'  some 
savage  Danish  viking  who  had  pitted  the 
peasants  of  Normandy,  as  his  descendant 
plagued  the  hinds  who  dwelt  by  Severn 
shore.  And  here  is  something  to  testify  to 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  qualities,  for 
no  ruder  or  more  ferocioos  fireebooter  than 
he  settled  as  a  curse  upon  the  English  land. 
The  family  came  to  an  end  in  tiie  next 
generation  is  an  heiress,  who  married  a 
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Beauchamp,  aod  thus  lud  the  fotmdAtion 
of  the  fnttm  greataese  of  tiie  Earb  of 
Warwick,  Those  emblem,  the  bear  and 
ragged  eUff,  may,  perhaps,  have  some 
reference  to  the  original  fonnder  of  theb 
fortunes. 

But  even  more  powerful  lords  of  the  soil, 
and  certainlf  more  cJTiliaedand  beneficent, 
were  the  Benedictines,  with  tbeir  splendid 
qnadrilateral  of  abbeys,  Fersfaore,  Evesham, 
and  Worcester,  with  Tewkesbury  jmi 
beyond  the  county  border,  bat  owning 
msnyrichlordahips  in  ite  limits.  Altogether 
more  thui  a  third  of  the  conn^  was  onder 
the  role  of  theee  stately  foondatuma 
And  thoB,  what  with  the  enormoos  pes- 
sessions  of  the  house  of  Warwick  and  the 
Benediotinea,  there  was  little  room  for 
other  famitiea  to  acquire  great  influence  in 
tfie  county.  And  in  spite  of  tiie  forfeiture 
incarred  by  the  King-maker,  and  the  evil 
fate  of  his  f&mily,  ue  pr^wrty  was  kwt 
together  ttU  Henry  the  Seventh  finally 
swept  it  up  into  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
Tbna  nearly  all  the  families  of  distinction 
in  Worcestershire  at  the  time'  of  the  civil 
wars,  were  in  origin  new  men,  descendants 
of  court  ofScialfi  and  court  favourites, 
enriched  by  the  lavish  hands  of  monarchs, 
at  tbe  expense  of  the  crown  domains. 

Katurally  enough,  what  with  gratitude 
and  expectancy,  the  royal  cause  was  steong 
in  Worcestershire,  and  when  the  civil  wars 
broke  out^  the  city  of  Worcester  was  one 
of  the  few  municipal  centres  that  went 
heartily  for  the  King's  cause,  and  eamt  for 
itself  Uie  title  of  ute  faithful  city.  Its 
citizens  had  suffered  heavily  for  their  devo- 
tion to  the  King,  and  endured  a  four  months' 
siege  before  they  finally  surrendered  to  the 
Parliament  Two  years  bad  elapsed,  during 
which  the  Puritan  interest  bad  been  supreme, 
and  still  at  the  news  that  a  royal  army  was 
once  more  in  the  field,  and  advancinK  from 
the  north  to  assert  the  sovereign^  of  King 
Charles  the  SeiSond,  the  mayor  and  chi^ 
citizens  were  ready  to  welcome  tbe  invadine 
force,  even  though  it  was  largely  composed 
of  Scots  and  Fresbyterians. 

For  nearly  a  year  Cromwell  and  Charles 
had  confronted  each  other,  the  latter 
BO  strongly  posted,  with  Stirling  Castle 
as  die  centre  of  his  position,  that 
Cromwell  did  not  venture  to  attack 
him,  but  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  holding  in  a  stem  grip  all  the 
coontry  between  Firth  and  Clyde.  Tired 
at  last  of  this  inaction,  Cromwell  drew  in 
his  force  upon  Edinboreh,  made  a  bold 
dash  across  tbe  Forth  nitn  the  balk  of  his 


army,  establtshit^  himself  irooD  the  nor- 
thern bank  of  the  estuary,  and  crushing  In 
tbe  left  flank  of  the  Eoyalists,  but  also 
leaving  open  die  road  to  tibe  eoullii.  In 
making  ttiis  movement,  Cromwell  seems 
to  b&ve  underrated  his  adversary's  enter- 
prise, for  Charles,  seizing  the  opportunity, 
broke  up  his  camp  and  boldly  struck  for 
tbe  crown  of  England.  The  Scotch  army 
crossed  the  border  at  Carlisle,  and  march- 
ing througb  Lancashire,  carried  Warrington 
Bndge,  wbicb  was  held  by  a  bandlHiI  of 
detenuined  CromwelliteB,and  so  by  Shrews- 
bury to  Worcester. 

All  this  prodoced  a  considenUe  scare 
among  the  mends  of  the  Parliament,  who 
were  diroosed  to  bitterly  reproach  th«r 
general  for  letting  loose  this  sconrge  upon 
them.  But  die  citizens  of  London  wen 
staunch  to  the  popular  cause.  Chatles's 
proclamation  was  publicly  burnt,  and  hasty 
reparations  were  made  for  defence.  But 
Chulfls  had  by  this  time  experienced  the 
OBual  defect  of  his  Scotch  levies,  who 
draped  at  eadi  remove  a  len^ening 
chain,  and  whose  courage  declined  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  home. 
And  thus  a  halt  wafc  ca|}ed  at  Worcester, 
where  it  was  hoped  that  all  who  had  tbe 
royal  cause  at  heart  would  hasten  to  join 
tbe  royal  standard. 

Many  of  tbe  neighbouring  gentry 
answered  this  appeal  to  arms,  and  Charles, 
who  lay  encamped,  with  some  ten  tiioa- 
ssnd  Scots,  aboat  Worcester  and  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  Severn,  as  far  as 
Upton,  was  joined  by  two  thousand 
English  Cavaliers.  But  Cromwell  was 
marching  by  the  western  route  in  hot  pur- 
suit, with  neariy  thirty  thousand  men, 
mostiy  war-trained  veterans,  whom  their 
leader  had  moulded  into  the  finest 
army  of  the  aga  Tbrongh  Stratford, 
Evesliam,  and  Persbore,  the  great  captain 
swooped  down  upon  his  adversary.  The 
iron  net  was  soon  cast  about  tiie  royal 
axmy.  The  bridge  at  Upton  was  seized 
and  repaired,  and  the  Boyalista  driven  into 
their  lines  at  Worcester,  and  presently  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Teme,  where  it 
joins  the  Severn,  and  over  the  Severn 
itself,  witiiin  a  pistol-shot  of  the  other, 
united  the  two  parts  of  the  Parliamentary 
army.  Cromw^  himself,  threatening  the 
city  itself,  rused  a  battery  of  great  guns  at 
a  point  which  commanded  tbe  one  strong 
redoubt  which  defended  the  Royalist  posi- 
tion, and  which  would  soon  become  onten- 
aUe. 

At  night  the  Boyaliste  held  oonndL 
.  ......  ^ .-  .,^.- 
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WiUioat  any  great  o&ptam  unosg  them, 
and  with  an  umy  vtatly  inferior  in  disci- 
pUna  to  that  opposed  to  it^  they  had, 
oerertheleBB,  in  their  ranks  tJioueanda  of 
l»ave  and  doughty  soldiers.  Hie  leading 
Cavaliers,  too,  recking  little  of  tactics  or 
atraiegy,  had  their  heads  full  of  artifices 
of  war,  and  cmming  stratagems  for  taking 
or  relieving  forts  and  garrisons.  What 
promised  better  than  to  sally  forth  this 
night  with  fifteen  hnndred  stout  fellows, 
w^  armed,  with  white  shirts  over  their 
etwsletfl,  and  in  a  vigorotu  camisado  cut  their 
waytothe  very  teot  of  Snltao  Oliver  andslay 
him  tmopg  hu  janissaries,  and  ilins  fimsh 
the  war  at  a  blow  t  lliis  notion  was  h^«d 
with  enthosiann;  there  were  plenty  of 
Tolonteen  amoi^  the  yoong  Eng"  ' 
CaralietB ;  bat  theytalked  too  loadly and 
too  leog,  and  one  William  Quise,  a  shoe- 
toaker  or  tailor,  ov^heard  the  plot,  and 
GODtriTed  to  warn  the  Parliamentary  ont- 
poetfl.  Thne  the  Boyalists  found  their 
enemies  prepared  for  them,  and  were  driven 
back  with  some  loss  and  little  credit,  and 
had  to  content  themselves  with  wreaking 
vangeaoce  on  poor  Qnise,  who  was  hung  in 
Worcester  market-place  next  morning. 

With  the  morning  tjie  prospects  of  the 
Boyalists  were  veiy  gloomy.  The  heights 
abont  the  dty  were  crowned  by  the  enemy's 
batteries,  and  in  the  <westem  aQbnrbs, 
where  the  attack  was  becoming  warm, 
the  Scotch  troops,  almost  demoralised, 
were  throwing  down  their  arms,  Charles, 
hinuelf,  wat<£ed  the  progress  of  the  attack 
from  the  high  cathedral  tower,  and  judging 
from  the  hearty  way  in  which  the  enemy 
attacked  on  the  west,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces  were  there  engaged, 
he  determined  to  lead  out  bis  forces  in 
person,  and  attack  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy.  With  the  King  at  their  head  the 
infantry  of  the  royal  army  made  a  spirited 
attack  apon  Cromwell's  batteries,  uid  for 
a  moment  the  attack  was  sacceaaful,  the 
gnna  were  captured,  and  the  array  of 
the  enemy  was  broken.  But  Cromwell 
bringing  forward  his  sapportssoon  retrieved 
the  Mttle,  and  presently  the  Boyalists  were 
flying  pell-meU  for  the  city,  with  Crom- 
well's men  in  hot  pntsniu  Charles  had 
been  dismounted  in  the  stru^le,  and, 
borne  away  by  the  press  of  fugitiree,  was 
nearly  killed  or  captured  in  the  city  gate- 
way, where,  as  it  happened,  a -waggon-load 
of  bay,  aband  oned  in  the  confusion,  choked, 
the  passage  alike  for  friends  and  foes. 
Charles,  however,  was  drawn  by  friendly 
huids  Qodo;  the  wheels  of  the  waeeon. 


and  presently,  in  all  the  tumult  and  con- 
fusion of  the  scene,  the  cry  was  raised 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  "  A  horse 
to  mount  the  King ! "  The  appeal  was 
answered  by  a  loyal  gentleman  bringiug 
forth  a  good  horse  ready  bridled  and 
saddled,  and  Charles,  once  more  mounted, 
made  a  last  and  futile  attempt  to  rally  his 
men,  and  even  appealed  to  them  to  uioot 
him  rather  than  leave  him  to  his  miserable 
fate.  All  this  time  the  Scotch  horse  under 
Leslie  had  not  even  been  engaged,  and 
they  rode  out  of  the  town  by  the  north 
gate  in  good  order.  Charles  was  urged  to 
tide  away  in  their  midst,  but  instead, 
galloped  away  towards  the  west,  glad, 
perh^>s,  to  be  free  of  his  Scotch  friends  at 
any  cost  Charles's  eac^pa  by  Boscobel 
has  already  been  chroniclea.  The  fugitive 
troops  were  less  fortunate.  Few  of  them 
reached  the  Scotch  borders ;  for  they  soon 
lost  military  cohesion,  and  dispersing,  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  eza^>erated  peasantry, 
who  knocked  on  the  head,  without  mercy, 
any  helpless  stra^ers. 

It  is  gravely  imi  by  a  Royalist  divine, 
that  on  the  mom  before  Worcester  fight, 
Cromwell  ensured  success  by  a  compact 
with  the  Evil  One,  who  granted  him  a 
seven  years'  lease  of  prosperity  under,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  the  usual  terms.  If  it 
could '  be  shown  that  the  story  was  told 
during  Cromwell's  life,  the  coincidence 
would  be  curious,  as  the  Lord  Protector 
actually  expired  on  that  day  seven  years 
from  the  anniversary  of  Worcester  fight 
But  it  was  also  sud  that  Oliver  had  been 
overreached  in  a  very  unfair  manner, 
having  stipnlated  for  twenty-one  years,  or 
at  least  fourteen,  but  that  the  Evil  One  bad 
basely  altered  the  figures.  "But  what  could 
have  been  his  Satanic  Majesty's  motive 
in  that  i "  enquired  a  steady  believer  in 
the  supernatural  and  in  the  £vine  right  of 
the  Stuarts,  of  a  learned  but  less  orthodox 
frieud.  "  Ha  was  in  a  hurry  for  the  Restora- 
tion, no  doubt,"  was  the  rather  apt  reply. 

But  what  strikes  one  moat  in  the 
memories  of  Worcester  fight  is  the  un- 
expected savagery  of  the  peasantry.  Honest 
Giles  and  Ne^  Mndly,  slow-witted  fellows, 
you  might  suppose,  turned  with  the  fury 
of  a  Jacquerie  upon  fellow-creatures  who 
could  not  have  done  them  individually 
much  harm.  After  all,  perhaps,  we  have 
here  only  a  survival  of  the  hatred 
of  the  Scot;  a  hatred  that  sometimes 
showed  itadf  in  stripping  the  skin  off  a 
dead  Soot  and  nailing  it  to  the  church 
door.  As  at  Darham.  so  even  as  far  south 
.  ......  ^ .-   .,^.- 
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as  WoioMter,  then  an  eridenoet  of  thii 
practice.  Tradition  h&d  it  that  the  wooden 
doora  of  the  cathedral  frere  coyered  with 
I>ane8'  skins.  And  carionsly  enough,  not 
many  years  einoe,  there  were  still  remain- 
ing fragmenta  of  the  andent  apholatery, 
preserved  beneath  the  bars  and  stanchions 
of  the  ancient  wooden  doors  of  Worcester 
Cathedral.  And  these  fragments  were  pro- 
noonced  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Pro- 
feasor  Qaeckett.to  have  been  revealed  onder 
the  microscope  aa  nndouhtedly  hmnan,and 
of  a  fair,  light-haired  typ& 

Except  toi  its  cathedral,  Worcester  has 
not  much  to  show  in  the  way  of  relics  of 
antiquity;  but  the  tomb  of  an  Engliafa  king, 
even  of  anch  a  worthless  king  aa  John, 
according  to  general  repute,  is  something 
for  the  city  to  be  prond  of.  But  it  is  as 
the  centre  of  a  rich,  froitfiil  district,  with 
hop-yards,  cherry -orchards,  and  pear- 
orchuds — the  apple  is  less  grown  than  in 
Herefordshire — that  Worcester  floorishee 
in  its  pleasant,  quiet  fashion.  Aatumn 
brings  the  hop-pickers  in  long  procesaionB 
of  country  carta.  Many  of  the  pickers  are 
dark,  swarthy  metal-workers  m>m  about 
Stourbridge  and  Halesowen,  a  race  distinct 
and  strange  among  the  Saxon  type  -  of 
Worcestershire  men,  and  with  a  distinct 
name,  the  Lye-wasters,  marking  a  people 
who,  men  and  women  bolh,  skilfol  at  rtie 
hammer  and  foi^e,  mingle  little  and 
seldom  intcomarry  with  ue  surrounding 
population. 

Worcester  itoelf  has  a  considerable  popu- 
lation of  craftsmen,  but  these  of  the  more 
delicate  sort — makers  of  lace  and  gloves, 
of  glass  and  porcelain,  drawn  &om  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  uid  on  the  whole 
prosperous  and  well  paid.  The  china 
works,  known  over  all  the  world,  were 
founded  in  1751  by  one  Dr.  Wall,  a  famous 
chemist  of  the  day,  to  whose  skill  is  said 
to  be  due  the  composition  of  that  frit 
body  which  made  the  early  Worcester  por- 
celam  bo  excellent^  No  doubt  many  of 
the  earliest  workmen  came  from  B6w, 
where  china  works  had  already  been  in 
existence  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  In 
the  following  year,  1752,  The  Gentleman's 
Magozioe  notifies  that  "  a  side  of  this 
manufacture  will  be  given  at  the  music 
meeting  ....  'tis  said,  at  a  moderate 
pricB."  Eleven  years  later  were  issued 
those  curious  two  shilling  and  one  shilling 
tokens  in  porcelain  which  aro  now  prized 
by  collectors.  But  in  no  other  way  could 
the  Worcester  Company  be  said  to  have 
made  moneyfOndin  1772  the  company  was 


reconstituted,  and  opened  ahow-rDoma  in 
Oough  Square,  Fleet  Street,  close  to  where 
Dr.  Johnson  resided  for  many  years.  In 
1783  the  works  were  purchased  by  Flight 
from  Hackney — probably  connected  with 
the  old  Bow  manufactory.  A  few 
years  after,  a  rival  establishment — Cham- 
berlain's— began  operationB,  and  against 
the  royal  visits  paid  to  FUght,  could  set  off 
a  visit  from  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  maimed 
and  battered,  with  the  beautiful  Lady 
Hamilton  leaning  on  his  one  sound  arm. 
The  result  was  a  lavish  order  from  the 

ipnlsive  admiral,  which  was  not  finally 
completed  when  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
ended  onr  hero's  career.  Many  years 
after,  in  1840,  the  ttro  firms  united,  and 
the  manufacture  is  still  carried  on  by  a 
joint  stock  company. 

As  a  musical  centre,  Worcester  can  also 
boast  of  a  long  histoiy.  As  early  as  1724, 
the  choirs  of  the  tiiree  cathedrals  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  yearly  for 
>ractice  in  an  informal,  friendly  way. 
•Vom  that  date  the  meeting  of  the  three 
choirs  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  collection 
for  clergy  orphuis,  the  result  being  some 
thirty  pounds  for  the  first  year ;  and  soon 
the  yearly  meeting  became  an  event  looked 
forward  to  and  calculated  upon  by  the 
musical  world. 

A  few  ndles  below  Worcester  the  pleasant 
river  Teme  joins  the  Severn,  at  a  point 
where  Cromwell  built  his  bridges  (A  boats, 
as  may  be  remembered.  And  the  Teme, 
before  it  loses  itself  in  the  Severn,  has 
passed  through  a  pleasant  country,  flowing 
through  a  break  in  the  hill  ridge,  that, 
as  a  spur  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  mns  north- 
wuds  to  Abberley ;  and  below  Abberiey 
Hill  lies  the  Hundred  House,  an  inn,  still 
the  meeting-place  of  mujistrates,  which 
recalls  the  time  when  the  men  of  the 
hundred  met  on  the  hill  above  in  arms, 
while  the  camp  tm  the  hill  may  have  seen 
the  assemblage  of  all  the  county  muster 
for  the  Welsh  wars.  In  ancient  days  no 
doubt  the  hill  overlooked  the  borders  of  a 
great  forest,  of  which  a  fragment  now 
remains  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
county,  the  great  forest  of  Wyre,  which 
probably  gave  its  name  to  the  city  \nre- 
ceaster,  and  hence  to  the  county  of 
Worcester.  In  the  midst  of  this  former 
forest  lies  Bewdley  on  the  Severn,  once  a 
royal  manor  with  a  palace,  some  time 
ocenpied  by  Prince  Arthur  as  a  honting- 
seat — the  Prince  Arthur  who  might 
have  saved  as  from  Henry  the  Eighth,  but 
who,  unhapT»ly,  died  in  lus  youth. 
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Bflyond  BewiUey  Um  KiddermiiuteF, 
witli  it«  fine  chorch  towering  above  the 
homes  of  the  earpet-weaTflrs.  And  here 
we  begin  to  be  drawn  into  the  circle 
of  amoke  and  iron,  vb&te  Stonrt>ridge 
flooriBhea,  among  fonndriea  and  glassworks, 
the  latter  indnBtry  said  to  have  been 
intat>dQced  by  refngees  from  Hungary  and 
Lorraine,  in  the  middle  of  tbe  sixteenth 
eentnry.  And  over  the  amoky  region  of 
eoal  and  iron,  Dudley  Castle  seems  to  bold 
a  Idnd  of  feudal  pre-eminence,  claiming  its 
■hare  in  all  the  wealth  that  is  hewn  ont  by 
nrart  miners  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Bat  from  raral  Worcestershire  thii 
mdaetrial  region  is  divided  by  the  ridge 
of  tiie  Lickey  Hills,  with  Hagley  lying  on 
their  nortiieni  flank — the  home  oft^e 
Lyttietons — the  British  Tempe,  according 
tolliomBon,  and 


a  sqoare  and  solid  mansion,  that  has  been 
a  CaaUe  of  Indolence  for  generations  of 
poeta.  The  Lyttietons  themeelTes  have 
been  a  Hteisry  raee,  with  something  of  a 
&tefdl,  melancholy  nature,  that  shows 
itself  now  and  then  in  the  family  annals. 
Hw  Btoiy  of  the  white  dove  that  heralds  a 
death  in  the  faouly,  and  of  strange  pre- 
sentiments sbrangely  realised,  will  be  fami- 
Har  to  most  students  of  the  night  aide  of 

Close  by  Hagley  is  Clent,  once  known 
as  Cowdale,  a  happy  valley  among  the 
hillfl,  hot  with  legends  hanging  about  it  of 
battle  and  ilanghter,  of  whioh  no  historic 
nooid-haa  sarvived.  Here,  too,  if  we  may 
believe  the  old  chroniderB,  was  Keneth 
mordered — the  boy-king  of  the  Mercians, 
at  the  instigation  o(  his  sisters. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Licby  Hills,  on  the 
dd  salt  way  from  Droitwicfa,  Uea  the 
ancient  bnt  decayed  borough  of  Broms- 
grove,  with  its  colony  of  nailers,  while,  still 
under  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  is  Bedditcb, 
where,  under  some  subtle  influence  of 
earroonding  conditions,  the  sturdy  nail- 
tnakers  are  replaced  by  the  neat-banded 
faehioners  of  needles  and  fish-hooks,  and 
other  delicate  implements  of  sport  and 
industry.  We  may  follow  the  salt  way  to 
its  anient  origin  at  Droitwicb,  where  the 
brine-springs  have  continued  to  flow 
unexhausted  from  the  days  of  the  uicient 
Brit(»is.  The  "  wych  "  in  the  name  denotea 
that  Um  Saxons  made  use  of  the  springs, 
and  the  "  Droit "  may  denote  -the  tax  that 
the  Norman  kings  imposed  upon  ita  pro- 
duce— at  any  rate,  we  know  of  no  better 


derivation.  But  the  adt-atream  has  also 
left  its  record  in  EUwarp,  a  village  close 
by,  >nd  in  the  Iwook  of  the  same  name  that 
flows  into  Severn  atream. 

A  little  more  to  the  westward  the 
streams  begin  to  Sow  into  the  classic  Avon. 
Sbi^espeare's  Avon,  and  here,  in  a  bend 
of  the  same  river,  lies  £vesham,  with  the 
ruins  of  its  old  Benedictine  abbey,  that 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  stirring  battles 
of  medifeval  times.  Ancient  as  is  the 
fonndation  of  Evesham,  going  back  to  the 
Saxon  king,  'Ethelred,  vidio  gave  the  site 
to  the  mon^,  it  is  still,  if  popular  tradition 
is  to  be  credited,  quite  distanced  in  antiquity 
by  a  neighbouring  village. 

There  was  a  ofauroli  &t  Honev 

Wben  Eveehun  was  but  liu^ 
And  it  was  from  Honeyboume,  doubtieis, 
that  the  swineherd,  Eofes,  drove  his  pigs 
when  he  met  that  vision  in  the  woods  of  . 
the  fair  and  ahining  form,  that  bade  him 
mark  the  spot,  that  there  a  ahrine  mi§^t 
be  raised  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin. 
£ofes,  perh^B,  was  a  wealthy  man,  and 
able,  like  the  swineherd  ot  Lincoln,  to  give 
substantial  help  to  the  new  foundation, 
perhaps  helped  with  hiB  own  hands  to 
raise  the  rude  framework  of  the  woodeti 
church,  and  the  wattled  and  plastered  home 
of  the  infant  colony.  The  grand  Korman 
masonry  that  had  risen  on  me  site  of  the 
Sazon  monastery  was  yet  in  its  first  sharp 
outline  of  newness,  when  the  great  event 
of  its  annals  came  to  pass.  Looking  at  its 
site,  almost  encompassed  by  the  smiling 
but  deceitiU  river,  with  its  fertile  eoil 
and  white-blossomed  orchards,  you  would 
pronounce  it  a  famous  site  for  a  colony  of 
studious  rednses,  but  a  twrible  deat^-tr^ 
for  an  army. 

And  a  tr^  it  was,  in  which  was  caught 
stout  Simon  de  Montfort,  whom  competent 
authorities  have  pronounced  the  father  of 
our  English  liberties.  And  yet  the  Earl 
was  a  wise  and  wary  leader,  the  beat  Boldier 
of  his  day ;  but  that  day  was  now  past, 
and  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  bom 
warrior,  a  swift  and  audden  enemy,  the 
future  conqueror  of  the  Welsh  and  the  Scots. 
We  have  already  witnessed  Prince  Edward's 
escape  from  his  lax  c^tivity  at  Hereford, 
and  since  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Roger  Mortimer,  ho  had 
raised  the  men  of  the  west  to  such  purpose 
that  Simon  found  himself  surrounded 
almost  and  hemmed  in  at  Hereford,  where 
thePrinceandhisfriendshad  been  amusing 
him  with  insincere  n^otiationa.  Simon, 
however,  had   diBpatched  his   qon,    the 
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yoODger  Simon,  to  the  eonth  to  niu  the 
Kin^  tenuitfl,  aod  meet  hia  father,  irith 
all  uie  power  lie  ccnld  miuter,  at  Kenil- 
worth. 

Kenilworth,  where  we  now  see  the  nuDS 
of  the  Btately  mansion  of  the  Dudleys, 
was  then  a  great  military  fortress, 
garrisoned  and  provisioned  by  the  prudent 
Earl  as  aplace  of  arms  and  camp  of  refuge. 
And  thna,  while  feigning  an  attack  npon 
hia  enemiea  in  front  of  Hereford,  the  Earl 
had  secretly  resolved  npon  a  sndden  flank 
march  to  the  eastward,  to  join  his  eon 
under  Uie  walla  of  Kenilworth.  Bat  the 
Prince  had  aJteady  hem  beforehand  with 
him.  Well-informed  by  traitors  of  all  that 
went  on  in  the  Earl's  camp,  the  Prince  had 
divined  hia  plan,  and  with  matchleas 
celerity  darted  npon  Kenilworth  with  a 
handful  of  chosen  troope,  surprised  the 
careless  yonng  Simon,  who,  deeming  his 
enemy  fifty  miles  away,  had  encamped  in 
careless  secnrity  withont  ^e  walls  of  the 
fortress,  and  scattered  the  recent  levies  in 
hopeless  flight  Edward  was  back  again 
and  watching  Earl  Simon  before  the  latter 
broke  up  bis  camp ;  but  onoe  on  the  move 
the  old  soldier  timed  lus  inarch  so  well, 
that  he  almost  outstripped  the  Prince,  who 
was  marching  on  a  parallel  line  to  the 
northwards. 

At  Evesham,  however,  there  was  fatal 
delay.  Simon  was  enoombered  by  the 
presence  of  the  kii^  Henry  the  Third,  who, 
it  is  likely  enough  had  received  his  cue 
from  the  Prince  to  delay  the  march  by 
every  possible  means.  And  thus,  on  ap- 
proaching the  stately  abbey,  within  hearing 
of  the  sweet  bells  and  the  song  of  the 
monks,  Henry  commanded  a  halt,  and 
proposed  to  hear  a  mass  and  dine  with  the 
abbot  before  proceeding  farther.  The  Earl, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  blow  that  had  been  dealt 
his  son.  He  was  almost  within  reach  of 
his  own  stroog  castle,  and  he  felt  soie  of 
being  able  to  cut  his  way  through  any 
army  that  might  oppose  him,  for  his 
force,  though  small,  was  composed  of  the 
Slite  of  the  baronage  of  England,  with 
their  immediate  followers.  There  is 
an  old  saying,  existent  probably  in  the 
days  of  Sir  Simon  the  Eighteoos,  that 
prayer  and  feasting  hinder  no  man's 
journey,  and  possib^  this  old  saw  may 
have  turned  the  scale.  Anyhow,  the  little 
army  marched  over  Bengeworth  Bridge, 
and  encamped  upon  the  iJeasant  meadows 
lying  about  the  abbe^.  There  was  a  great 
feast  that  afternoon  m  the  abbey  refectory; 


bnt  while  the  barons  were  feasting,  Prince 
Edward  had  oome  up  by  foroed  marches, 
and  crossing  the  Biver  Avon  at  Cleeve, 
threw  hinutdf  aponthe  only  practicable  road 
to  Kenilworth.  Ilien  findmg  that  he  had 
outstripped  his  foe,  the  Prince  drew  hia 
army  back,  recrossing  the  river  at  Offen- 
ham,  and  taking  up  a  position  on  ^e  high 
ground  at  the  neck  of  the  isthmus  of 
Evesham.  At  the  same  time  Roger 
Mortimer,  who  with  his  lances  £ul 
followed  by  a  different  route,  took  posaes- 
aion  of  the  bridge  at  Bengeworth  at  night' 
fall,  and  thus  the  old  Eari  was  fiuriy  within 
the  toila. 

At  tiie  first  dawn  of  morning  the  Earl 
was  aroused  with  the  intelli^ce  that 
there  was  a  strong  force  in  his  front ;  it 
was  thonght  that  his  son  had  anived,  for  the 
banner  of  the  De  Montforts  conid  be,mAde 
out  amcmg  the  press  of  knightly  pennons. 
Bnt,  alas  I  it  was  soon  evident  that  tlie 
banner  wae  insultingly  flaunted  as  a  trophy 
in  the  hands  of  hu  enemie*.  Then  the 
Earl  knew  that  all  was  at  an  end.  "Heaven 
keep  our  souls,"  he  cried,  "  for  our  bodies 
belong  to  oar  enemies ! "  Bat  the  btvn 
old  Earl  did  not  wait  for  the  attack ;  he 
charged  with  his  friends  np  the  hill,  and 
was  slain  in  the  fi^ht,  as  tradition  says, 
near  the  well  or  spnng  that  still  bears  the 
same  of  Battle  WeU.  The  King,  vrito  was 
led  nnwUlingly  enough  into  the  fight, 
narrowly  escaped  a  fatal  blow  !n  the  melto, 
and  when  he  was  recognised,  and  taken  to  a 
l^ace  of  safety,  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
began.  Some  of  the  noblest  blood  of 
England  enriched  tiie  fields  of  Eveeham 
that  day,  and  the  carnage  was  continued 
even  into  the  sacred  predncts  of  the  abbey, 
and  the  church  itself  desecrated  by  hnroan 
slaughter.  As  for  tiie  rent  of  common 
men,  their  bodies  choked  the  stream  of 
Avon,  it  is  swd,  and  the  place  where  they 
vainly  tried  to  croes  is  called  Dead  Mauls 
Ait  to  this  day. 


"SEE  NAPLES,  AND  DIE" 

I  LODGED  at  the  Bristol,  that  hotel 
palace  which  crowns  the  rocky  heights 
over  Naples,  placed  on  the  stately  pmde 
of  the  New  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
the  ramparts  of  the  Castle  of  SL  Elmo 
behind.  The  glories  of  earth  and  sea  lie 
beneath,  and  all  the  wonders  thereof 
around.  I  look  upon  them  when  I  wake ; 
I  take  them  with  me  to  rest,  as  a  dream, 
under  the  pale  moon.  Colour,  form,  sweet 
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aemts,  and  musical  sotrnds-T-AU  are  hero  ; 
•ni  cnfttare-comforte,  too,  in  amAgnificent 
establithment  where,  if  Nature,  ia  her 
loveliest  mood,  greeta  me  without,  plenty 
and  splendour  are  prepared  within. 

WhichBTer  w^j  yoa  take  the  Hotel 
Bmt<J,  it  ia  a  palace.  The  saloons 
^sten  with  caning  and  Kold,  the  halv- 
ings msUe  with  brocade.  There  are  blue 
rooms,  and  red  rooms,  and  teira-cotta 
rooms,  and  rooms  moning  through  the 
wlude  gamat  of  colour.  A  golden  glamour 
in  them  all — on  couches,  (mairs,  and  con- 
solea  The  great  mirrors  are  encased  in 
gold;  the  frescoed  ceilings — supported  br 
chaaed  gold  borders,  .  candelabras,  and 
nrandwa — gold,  and  the  rest  en  snita 
The  bedrooms  an  in  pale  pink  satina  and 
dore-oolonr,  bordered  and  edged  with  gold ; 
the  letiiing-rooma  and  boudoirs  hong  with 
amber,  or  painted  in  landscape-freseoes 
and  wreaths  of  fiuit  and  flowera  And 
there  an  the  most  d^ghtfnl  brass-bed- 
■teads — an  article  for  which  Naples  has  a 
qiecialty.  I  never  saw  so  many  bedsteads 
in  m7-4ife,  as  in  Easter-week  ranged  along 
the  street  of  the  Toledo.  The  hotelts  empty 
now,  and  the  fumitore  enveloped,  like  a 
weary  beauty  out  of  the  season,  in  dressing- 
gowna  of  embroidered  muslin — ^for  it  is 
Hay,  and  the  foreigners  are  gone,  save  a 
few,  of  whom  I  am  one — but  for  all  that  it 
is  a  toeat  to  wander  from  floor  to  floor,  it 
anlta  so  well  with  the  soft  creamy  air,  and 
the  feeling  of  living  in  a  legend  or  a  dream. 

Lo<dinK  across  the  waters,  quivering  in 
fields  of  li^t,  a  lengmg  comes  over  me  to 
dy  like  a  bird,  or  to  leap  into  that  turquoise 
sea,  and  float  onwards  for  ever  on  those 
azure  waves  that  wash  the  shore  with 
foam.  All  sorts  of  odd  sensations  assail 
me,  as  I  stand  tfaere^  fcv  I  am  drunk  mit. 
beuty.  It  goes  to  my  very  brain.  How 
rain  are  pen  and  bruah  to  point  it  t  A 
■cone  that  never  can  be  old,  but  day  by 
day  comes  to  me  invested  with  fresh  youth 
and  ever-present  joy  that  Nature  is  so  fair, 
and  I  am  here  to  see  it  1 

Tliere  is  the  blue-green  point  of  Pau- 
silippo  piercing  the  dancing  waves,  alive 
with  dark  woods,  white  villas,  gardens, 
towers,  terraces  —  an  architectural  pot- 
pourri, incongruous  but  sweet,  the  undu- 
lating lioes  running  upwards  from  the  blue 
sea  as  if  in  haste,  a  a  race  of  beuity, 
towards  the  ftistic  Pomero — a  mountain 
eoufosion  of  pinee,  vineyards,  ilez-tiucketa, 
(dtvee,  and  gardens,  out  of  whiob  rise  pre- 
eminent the  Certosa  of  San  Martina,  and 
the  daA-walled  Gaatle  of  San  Elmo. 


The  bay  proper  is  lined  with  build- 
ings, as  many-ooloured  as  Joseph's  coat, 
over  which  rites  Vesuvitui,  an  insignificant 
mountain  in  itself,  but  weird  and  impressivo 
from  that  curtain  of  dense  smoke  that  lies 
lurid  on  the  plain,  and  those  fire-sparks 
and  flames  waking  the  dulness  of  the 
night 

Castellamare,  a  white  drapery,  lies 
opposite,  towards  which  tiie  towns  of 
Portici,  Torre  del  Greco,  and  Pompeii  run 
in  a  continuous  line  of  houses  and  villas  all 
along  the  sea.  Behind,  in  a  blue  mist,  the 
sweetly-lined  mountiuns  of  Sant  Angela 
tower  over  that  heavenly-wooded  nook, 
wrapt  in  eternal  shade,  called  "Qui  si 
Sana;"  the promoutoryof  Sorrento  stretches 
beyond,  backed  by  rocky  ranges,  where 
brigands stilllinger;  and, footing  upwards 
from  the  dancing  waves,  the  purple  peaks 
of  Capri,  all  bristling  with  precipices  and 
points,  sheer  out  of  mysterious  shadows  of 
sea^nves  and  grottoes.  Be  it  under  tbo 
pale  moon,  or  in  the  ardent  sunshine 
of  a  burning  noon,  veiled  by  silvery 
mists,  or  blazmg  in  the  full  splendour,  of 
ui  ainaranthan  sunse^  the  actual-  present 
is  siways  the  best  because  it  is  perfect,  uid 
all  is  perfect  through  every  change. 

Naples  itself  is  but  an  accident  in  a  vast 
panorama — a  glowing  episodefoll  of  life  and 
colour.  There  is  no  special  charm  in  Naples, 
save  that  the  great  tinted  blocks  of  houses 
seem  to  fit  in  with  the  people  who  live  in 
tfaem,  being  both  gay,  and  garish,  and 
trivial  But  that  they  might  be  better 
architectured,  and  less  like  great  ooloured 
trunks,  no  one  can  deny. 

Nothing  oould  be  too  fanciful  or  fantastic 
for  a  place  where  eveiydajr  life  thymes 
itself  into  a  poem,  with  a  wild  rhythm  in 
verse. 

I  see  myself  lazily  looking  down  on 
peristyles  of  Qredan  temples,  oolonnadee, 
baths,  and  palaces,  wreathed  with  fruit 
and  floweiB ;  I  see  pillared  walks  of  state 
trod  by  a  glittering  crowd,  under  the  glory 
of  palms  and  frescoed  walls;  I  see  the 
gloom  of  sacred  woods,  Muhroodine  dread 
sanctuaries ;  the  blaze  of  perennial  bbraoms 
oircling  tutelary  Shrines.  I  see  the  great 
ocean  washing  the  marble  shore  on  which 
tread  gods.  J  hear  the  murmur  of  foun- 
tains and  the  rush  of  tvill  cascades.  Tlie 
star  of  the  white  virgin-lily  blending  with 
my  dreams ;  the  ruddy  red  of  the  oleander 
twining  wiUithe  rose;  Uie feathery  crowns 
of  palm-trees,  and  a  sky  canopying  all,  cleat 
as  if  cut  from  an  opal 

Any  phantasy  fits  in  with  what  I  see  from 
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the  hotel  balcony — composes,  u  painters 
aay,  to  suit  the  wiMest  sketch.  Bat  all 
thia  did  not  snffice  me.  I  mnit  explore 
the  Bay  of  Baiie,  .shronded  from  sisht  by 
the  high-rnnning  capes  of  PoeeuoII  and 
Pansillppo — the  Bay  of  Bais9,  vhidi  meanii 
the  carving  coast-lue  extending  to  Mise- 
Dum,  and  the  dolomitio  heights  of  ill- 
fated  lechia,  the  ruins  of  Grecian  Cnmfe, 
Labe  Avemus,  and  all  those  classic  sites 
Vit^  cao  tell  oi 

The  morning  was  lovely — a  crystal  sea, 
a  tender  bine  naze  enveloping  the  high- 
lands of  Capri  and  the  dark  promontory  of 
Sorrento,  jast  the  tips  of  tlie  moontains 
emeiving;  and  point  after  point  of  wooded 
headland  stretcEing  ont  to  kiss  the  waves ; 
a  still,  qniet  air,  laden  with  the  perfume  of 
mignonette  and  orange-flowsrs,  violets  and 
jasmine — sea,  sky,  and  earth  tranquil 
nnder  the  snn. 

With  a  heart  full  of  joy  I  rattle  down 
the  hill  from  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanaele, 
threading  its  many  cnrres  nntil  I  reai^ 
the  fart£er  end  of  the  Chiaja  and  the 
Fontana  di  Leone — the  only  drinkable 
water  in  the  whole  city  of  Naples — the 
mai^in  crowded  with  men,  donkeys,  moles, 
carts,  barrels,  jngs,  amphortfr-girls,  bare- 
headed crones  with  no  hair,  b^gara,  and 
stray  yelping  dogs. 

Leaving  all  this  tnrmoil  behind,  I  dash 
into  the  darkness  of  the  tunnel  of  Pansi- 
lippo,  lighted  by  scanty  lamps  quivering 
before  UMonna-ehrines,  all  poetry,  for  the 
moment,  knocked  ont  of  me  by  the 
agglomeration  of  horrid  smells,  among 
which  I  hail  the  stink  of  petrolenm  as  at 
least  healthy  and  of  clear  repute,  among 
the  nai^elesB  abominations  which  meet  my 
nose. 

Now  daylight  again,  and  ardent  atm, 
and  the  long,  white,  aspen-bordered  road 
to  Fnori  Grotta,  like  a  ribbon  beside  the 
shore,  each  curve  opening  into  viataa  of 
new  intereet,  antU  eye  and  mind  droop 
bewildered. 

The  mofit  interesting  drive  in  the  whole 
world,  every  object  a  memory.  A  heap  of 
stones,  once  a  Roman  villa ;  a  few  broken 
arches,  an  imperial  aquedoot ;  a  group  of 
dark  architectand  masses,  of  pUed-np 
pillars,  against  which  the  sea^sari  breaks, 
the  attempted  bridge  across  ths  bay  &om 
Pozznoli  to  Misenam,  begun  by  that  bmtal 
madcap,  Caligula ;  every  hill  honeycombed 
with  what  were  once  classic  villas,  marble 
baths,  dungeons,  or  aabterranean  chambersi 
^reat  hollows  dried  np,  once  lakes  teem- 
ing wi^  toopical  riclmess ;  the  arid  range 


of  the  Solfatara  and  Monte  Movo,  dto- 
gether  of  lava,  covering  with  volcanic 
death  a  fair  region,  blossoming  in  classic 
days  with  life  and  beanty ;  mined  walls, 
once  pagan  temples,  glaring  out  of  rocky 
rifts ;  the  spacious  amphitheatre  of  Poz- 
Euoli  frowning  on  a  barren  hillside,  now 
a  crumbling  ruin,  throngh  which  the 
fierce  sun  slants ;  ancient  scnlptored 
frontals  degraded  into  squalid  huts;  the 
oozing  mad  of  the  Lucrine  and  Aver- 
nuB  lakes — once  sylvan  wood-seats^foll  of 
noisome  exhalations ;  poverty,  misery,  and 
rain  everywhere  stamped  on  the  desolate 
shores  of  thia  once  laughing  Campagna — a 
wreck,  an  earthly  corpse,  upon  which 
time,  war,  and  volcanoes  have  set  their 
mark. 

The  city  of  PozzuoU,  bathed  in  the 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Baiie — the  first 
Camean  colony,  and  famous  in  the  Second 
Panic  War,  oa  fortified  by  Fabius  to  oppose 
Hannibal,  the  scene  of  Sylla's  debaucheries 
and  miserable  death ;  Cicero's  "  Pusilla 
Koma,"  Nero's  "Augusta,"  Vespasian's 
"Flavia;"  in  old  times  a  place  of  exten- 
sive commerce  with  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt, 
frequented  by  the  haughty  patriciuiB, 
assembled  to  riot  or  to  bathe  in  the  ener- 
vating atmosphere ;  its  elegant  temples 
dedicated  to  Augustus,  adorned  with 
arcades  of  white  marble  and  senatorial 
statues,  and  its  shrine  to  Jupiter  Serapeon, 
where  a  Spaoish  palace  came  to  be  erected ; 
plundered  by  Alaric,  Attila,  and  Genserlc ; 
scourged  by  earthquakes  and  volcanoes 
until  no  man  woola  live  here,  luUl  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  Spanish  Governor  of 
Naples,  employed  Baphael's  pupils  to 
beautify  it  with  frescoes — is  now  bat  a 
vulgar  hamlet,  beset  with  guides,  ready  to 
sell  their  souls  for  two  francs,  or  to  con- 
doct  yontoCumn,  Lake  Avemos,  or  Baite. 

One  half-naked,  walnut-skinned  youth 
lifts  his  voice  to  say,  "  A  franc  sad  a  lialf," 
at  vhidi,  as  spoiling  the  market,  he  gets 
jostled  out  and  kicked. 

The  whole  circle  of   imperial  Neapolis 


and  Viml's  classic  looalitJes  for  two  francs 
—ail  I     The  spot  where  Nero  com- 


— aU- 


passed  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  she, 
the  great  Agrippina,  waa  slain ;  Caligula 
sailed  in  his  golden  fleet  of  yachts,  purple- 
sailed  ;  St.  Paul  set  his  apostolic  feet, 
hurrying  to  Home ;  whoe  the  foul  fiends 
rose,  in  Avernus ;  the  Sybil's  stem  throne 
sat  before  a  tripod  in  the  blackness  of 
dense  forests;  where  .^neaa  was  led 
along  the  Stygian  bed;  where  Cicero 
lounged  in  his  pillared  villa  by  the  sea- 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-   ,.^.^ 
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Kde ;  vbero  At^^OBtaa  loitered  vith  Livia, 
lolled  by  the  loscions  breeze ;  «nd  where 
his  daughter,  the  vicsoiu  Jnlia,  bathed, 
uid  invented  new  crimes — all  toe  two 
finacs !    It  cannot  be  coonted  dear  I 

The  B^y  of  Baiie,  between  PauaUippo 
audPozzaoli,isfnllof ielands.  NisidaiBone 
of  them,  an  ancient  volcanic  erater,  broken 
down  on  one  Bide  into  a  tiny  harboor,  with 
ita  caatle  oied  as  a  state-prison,  and  rows 
of  pretty  white  bathing-hats  below,  where, 
in  repablican  days,  lay  a  viUa  belonging 
to  young  Lnci^aB,  to  which  Bnitos 
retired  ^er  the  mnrder  of  Gseaar,  and 
whither  he  returned  to  take  leave  of 
Portia  before  die  fatal  battle  of  Philippi, 
which  brought  hack  Cnaar'a  dboat  to 
earth,  as  we  all  know  who  read  Platarch 
and  Shakespeare. 

Behind,  rearing  long  ainiater  lines, 
Piocida,  and  poor  earthqoako-tom  Isehia, 
mixed  ap  irrevocably  in  one  mountain 
maaa,  the  double  volcanic  Bdrnmite  of  Isehia 
dominating  the  pile,  into  which  join  the 
rocky  clifia  of  Miaenum  at  the  extreme 
hwH  of  the  Bay  of  Baite.  Misenum  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  island,  bwog  quite 
detached  from  ^e  mainland  by  the  "  Mare 
Horto,"  the  entire  group  cutting  the  azure 
sea  into  narrow  channels,  various,  romantic, 
wild.  There  is  DO  town  visible,  no  village,  no 
towers ;  a  few  stra^gUng  pineS,  and  a  little 
underwood — that  is  aU.  An  abrupt  turn  in 
the  road,  and  I  leave  the  still  watWB  of  the 
Bay  of  Baia;  to  the  left,  juat  at  a  point 
where  the  mined  temples,  castle,  and 
cavern  of  Miaenum  come  into  sight,  and 
turn  up  a  dosty,  dry  road  through  vine- 
yards, the  horizon  of  grouped  up  iaUods,  aa 
I  rise,  pressing  themselves  closer  and  closer 
t<^ether  into  ireeh  forms  of  beauty,  with 
intenaer  lights  and  shadows,  as  ike  sun 
rises  to  its  zenith.  Anon  I^e  Avenius 
opens  out  to  the  left,  joining  the  Lucrine 
lake,  famous  for  ita  oysters  uom  the  time 
of  Jnlnia  C»sar,  and  large  enough  for 
Agrippa  to  use  it  for  a  mimic  repreaenta- 
boQ  of  1^  battle  of  Aetium,  now  but  a 
fosse  ever  since  the  volcanic  eruption  of 
Monte  Movo  swallowed  up  the  land. 

Avenius  liee  deep  down,  with  sloping 
banks,  once  embedded  in  gloomy  forests, 
teiri^dng  the  mind  of  man,  now  cut  down 
and  laid  bare,  losing  all  its  mystic  horror, 
and  reducing  it,  at  the  present  time,  to  the 
condition  of  an  ugly  pond,  breathing 
malaria.  The  dns^  toad  eontinaes 
through  vineyards,  nndar  the  shadow 
tt  Uonte  Movo,  all  pomice-stone  and 
lava,  undl  I  plunge    mto    the  oo<^ess 


of  a  rooky  lane  leading  to  Gumie.  On  a 
rite  the  princiral  entrance  breaks  upon  me 
entire — Porta  Felice,  of  red  Bobud  brick-  . 
work,  surmounting  what  look  like  oaves 
out  it)  the  tufa  rock,  but  are  in  reality  . 
remnants  of  walls  and-^  ramparts.  Porta 
Felice  itself  opens  on  emptiness,  not  even 
a  city  of  the  dead,  like  Pompeii,  but  blank 
blue  sky.  On  a  little  side-path  leading 
into  treUised  vines,  a  peasant  is  standing 
in  the  sun,  clad  in  a  knitted  suit,  (S 
which  each  stitch  and  meah  glarra  out 
tike  mosaic  in  the  ardent  ll^t,  mto  which 
I,  who  had  left  the  carriage,  also  pass, 
to  become  glorious  in  my  turn.  Before 
me  steetches  the  western  seaboard ;  no  bay 
this  time,  bat  the  open  ocean  sweeping 
along  a  golden  strand  of  true  Aasonian 
brightness  to  where  the  white  diffs  of 
MoTa  di  Gaeta  and  Terradna  rise  over 
purple  waves.  What  an  azure  world  . 
mingled  in  many  tints,  from  the  paleneas 
of  an  evening  sky  to  the  deep  shade  (^ 
mountains  heavy  with  thunder-laden  clouds, 
the  delicate  tinting  of  the  cap  of  the  bine 
flax-flowers  to  the  harsh  azure  of  mraaic  ox 
majolica;  the  blue-green  of  a  cat's-eye  to 
the  calm  fulness  of  a  turquoise — all  blaes, 
with  here  and  there  burnished  streaks  as 
of  sand-banloi  and  motes,  and  light  patches 
caught  irom  the  sun  and  tlm>wn  back 
again  in  fields  as  of  glittering  jewels  on  the 
waves! 

"Down  below,"  I  hear  a  vwce  saying 
which  makes  me  start,  until  I  find  it 
conwB  from  the  glistening  peasant  who 
has  been  watching  me  as  I  watch  the 
sea,  and  now  epeaks  in  a  horrible  Neapo- 
litan patoia,  pointing  to  a  honeycombed 
mound  of  ruin  far  afield,  "is  the  Aiaopolis." 
And  then  he  lapaes  into  ailenoe,  and  iny  eye 
ranges  over  the  site  of  what  once  was 
Came,  now  a  pestiferous  marsh,  long  lines 
of  piQe-woods,  like  sombre  ribbons,  wind- 
ing in  between.  The  IfecropoliB  of  Cumffi  is 
the  most  interesting  in  the  world;  a  . 
portion  of  the  funereal  vases  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Whole  families  were 
found  in  the  tombs,  one  skeleton  covered 
with  asbestos,  in  tiie  remains  of  a  robe 
embroidered  in  gold,  the  threads  perfect;  in  ; 
another  tomb  waa  a  suit  of  Grecian  armour, 
now  placed  in  the  armoury  of  the  Tower 
of  London;  falsa  heads  lying  by  the  side 
of  bones,  with  glasa  eyea,  the  featurea 
perfect. 

Such  is  Cbalddic  Cumie— desolate  with 
oountlesa  desolataons — the  last  the  Goth, 

I  proceed  through  the  deep  rooky  banks 
of  the  same  narrow  Une^  ahotting  out  the 
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yellow  bricke  of  the  Porta  Felice,  tree- 
planted,  and  with  ferns  and  hedge-plants  in  a 
gratefol  ehade,  the  "  Via  Domitiuia,"  as  it 
ia  called,  leading  to  the  Lake  of  Fosano, 
along  the  outskirts  of  the  farther  lide  of 
Lake  Avemns.  A  lovely  lano  through 
which  the  bine  sky  peeps — the  indented 
sides  wreathed  with  pink  mesembrianthe- 
mum,  and  briony,  and  white  may.  A  very 
ancient  lane  indeed,  for  we  joh  over  Roman 
pavements,  and  pass  a  mined  arch,  said  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  Villa  Cnmana  of 
Cicero,^when  he  met  "the  yoang  Augastns," 
in  the  i^  of  youthful  beauty  his  bast 
portrays —  like  modem  Italians,  tboao 
Romans  had  villas  on  every  separate 
estate — and  so  into  a  tunnel  as  long  as 
Faadlippo,  stopping  midway  to  gaze  at 
some  cmmbling  wuls,  called  a  temple  to 
Apollo,  and  the  Sybil's  Gave — good  names, 
bnt  inarticulate  as  to  fact,  and  lAost  con- 
fused— with  news  of  another  tunnel  farther 
on,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Avemus, 
which  I  decline  to  view. 

But  what  is  not  at  all  apocrypha],  when 
we  emerge,  is  a  gtoriooa  sea-line  on  which 
the  snn  plays  triumphant,  all  blue  and 
green,  in  peacock  tints ;  the  delioate 
vines  trailing  on  red  rooks,  tlie  dark  mouth 
of  the  tunnel  we  have  left,  and  a  glimpse  at 
Jjake  Avemus,  quite  green  and  sylvan  on 
this  side,  and  sheeted  with  low  underwood 
which  shoald  be  forest — a  very  pleasant 
gate  of  hell,  if  hell  at  all ;  and  a  good 
modem  road  by  which  1  benefit,  the  Roman 
pavement  beine  most  classical,  but  rough. 

I  believe  I  nave  forgotten  to  mention 
that  I  am  on  my  way  irom  Cnmn  to  Lake 
Fnsano,  inland  by  the  lane,  skirting  these 
woods  so  filled  with  Viigil's  landmatka, 
that  I  realise  the  Sybil  as  a  fact,  and 
^neas  as  fie^  and  blood ;  but  that  the  trees 
being  all  cut  down,  the  mystery  u  gone, 
and  .the  poem  vulgutsed. 

I  pass  oontinnaily  fragments  of  walls  and 
reticulated  work  in  Inick.  Again  the  road 
falls  into  ruin,  and  the  wheels  clog  between 
rough  blocks— hare  landing  on  a  ledge, 
there  deep  down  in  a  watery  gully.  With- 
<mt  a  careful  driver,  and  the  meekest  of 
steeds,  we,  too,  should  be  ruins,  we  do  so 
bump  and  acn^ ;  an  aloe  here  and  there 
looking  down  npon  us  from  a  high  bank, 
and  white  oaper-fiowera  to  t«ll  we  are  in 
the  south.  The  air  is  sweet  with  cloves, 
the  sun's  rays  heavy  with  beans.  It  is 
very  idyllic,  but  oppreauve,  until  air  wafts 
to  oa  from  Lake  Fusano;  the  port  of 
Gumse,  also  tamoue  for  its  oysteta,  the  fiat 
banks  covered  with  black  ilex  woods,  out 


of  which  opena  a  canal  leading  to  the  sea. 
Again  Ischia's  double  volcanic  summits 
peep  out,  tran<^ail  now,  and  innocent-look- 
ing, pressing  m  over  the  pastoral  land- 
scape, and  a  pretty,  pillared  water-palace 
stands  on  the  shore.  A  peacefal,  quiet  spot, 
built  by  Neapolitan  Mop,  as  a  relief  to 
the  ever-changing  historic  names,  strun- 
ing  the  understanding  to  the  memory  of  the 
past  A  little  turn  in  this  pastoral  dis- 
trict, then  down  an  awful  dip,  straight  into 
Baite,  and  the  high-road  to  Naples  which 
skirts  the  margin  of  the  bay.  On,  by 
white  houses  gleamiag  on  green  rocks, 
broken  into  cafcareons  greys  and  browns, 
on  which  plays  the  rippbng  aea;  beside 
temples  and  ruins,  an  um  with  a  vine 
arbour  where  we  eat,  and  brown-skinned 
peasants  and  be^rars,  dc^,  fishermen, 
and  guides — an  obugato  foreground  like  a 
chorus  in  Masaniello,  passing  in  and  ont 
aa  the  action  demands,  ^ving  one  a,  feel- 
ing that  they  Ihrk  behind  the  wings  ready 
to  emerge  aa  the  oondnctor'a  b&ton  waves 
the  proper  note. 

Eighteen  centuries  have  not  washed  oat 
the  beaaties  of  "  volaptnons  "  Bain,  when 
"  all  Rome  "  crowded  to  it,  and  each  inch  of 
land  was  so  api^opriated  by  villas,  that 
the  last  comers  had  to  build  into  the  sea. 
Every  hillock  bears  crumbling  walls,  each 
rock  cut  with  subterranean  passage,  baths, 
chambers,  nymphfenm — proof  of  the  luxury 
of  Uiose  d^enetate  days,  when  the  very 
air  breathed  vlos,and  those  Boman  matrons, 
says  Martial,  "  who  arrived  pure  aa  Pene- 
lope, left  with  the  reputation  of  a  Helen." 

There  are  the  once  lordly  baths  down  by 
the  sea ;  the  still  domed  Temple  of  Venus, 
with  vaulted  roof ;  the  Temple  of  Mercory 
and  of  Diana.  An  aqueduct,  subterranean 
galleries,  and  calidariom,  showing  what  a 
tordly  pile  it  was ;  also  the  theatre,  with 
long  passages  into  the  hill,  and  the  mnains 
<^  steps  and  outer  walIs,stucco  and  frescoes ; 
the  viUa  of  Hortensios,  oat  at  sea,  where 
his  wife  decorated  her  carp  with  golden 
ear-rings,  and  plotted  his  mother's  murder ; 
the  villa  of  JuUos  Ceeaar,  where  Octavia 
lived  when  Mark  Antony  of  the  red  hair 
and  Jewish  nose  forsook  her  for  Glec^atra; 
and  there  is  the  dark  outline  of  the  deso- 
late promontory  of  Misenom,  under  which 
rode  the  whole  Roman  fleet.  Misenam, 
once  a  city,  of  which  all  has  vanished  but 
the  line  of  causeway  connecting  it  with  its 
port,  ttie  "Hare  Morto,"  and  ibe  most 
wonderful  nndergronnd  monament,  firm 
and  masaive,  as  it  just  built ;  the  Piscina 
Mirabilis,  an  aquedoot,  two  hundred  and 
.  ......  ^ .-   ..^.- 


twenty  foot  long  in  five  distinct  gallerier, 
with  itain  of  fortjr  atepa  each,  up  and 
down  whiob  I  pass,  amla  dripping  water, 
in  wonder  and  amaza 

Looking  out  afar,  on  the  cliffs  of 
Mnenam,  a  grand  sniff  of  the  ocean 
nuDgles  with  we  sweet  country  odours ;  a 
drore  of  goata  comes  tinkling  in  to  he 
milked.  The  horses  which  dr^ged  me  np 
sleep  like  their  driTcr;  an  amiable  cow, 
tethered  to  the  pillar  of  a  rained  portal,  is 
solemnly  milked ;  a  group  of  boys  arrive 
leading  a  snow-white  lamb ;  a  woman  sells 
lemons  on  a  board  placed  between  her 
naked  feet,  her  hands  whisking  fresh  herbs 
to  keep  off  the  flies ;  another  sits  at  a  table 
■with  cooked  poik  and  salame,  side  by  side 
with  tomatoes  and  capsioams ;  a  girl  works 
at  a  sewing-machine,  with  a  rose  in  her  hair ; 
and  children  crawl  aboat  among  the  stones. 

Then  I  drive  back  to  Naples  by  the 
broad  road,  following  the  bay,  in  that 
myedc  honr  which  is  neither  day  nor  sight, 
when  the  se&-breeze  lolls,  and  the  waves 
lazily  lap  the  shore ;  when  the  sea-birds,  so 
noisy  in  the  day,  are  gone  to  rest,  and  only 
the  hoot  of  an  owl  or  tlte  croak  of  a  frog 
to  break  Uie  silence — the  hour  between  the 
ham  of  the  baming  day,  and  the  soft 
awakings  of  the  son&em  night,  when  the 
Btara  gUmmer  oat  one  by  one,  nntU  the 
whole  heaven  seems  sown  with  gems. 
Guitars  tinkle  in  orange-groyes,  and  the 
nutic  lover  steak  oat  to  meet  the  maiden' 
of  his  heart ;  stordy  peasants  crowd  under 
tite  Tine-arbonrs  of  ~  wine-booths,  and  the 
<Ad  crones  shake  their  bald  heads,  and  tell 
dismal  tales.  Anon,  the  light  of  ever  gay 
Naples  eomes  into  sight;  the  hum  of  a 
great  multitude  strikes  on  my  ear;  the 
ec^o  of  music  runs  along  the  shore;  coloured 
bmps  garlanding  dark  trees  light  up  the 
night ;  and  now  and  then  a  many-coloured 
iQ«ket  shoots  into  the  sky. 

Tliere  is  a  fSte  on  the  Chiaja  in  the 
Villa  Reale'^  where  palms  fling  huge 
branches,  and  magnolias  grow  in  the  shade, 
and  I  descend  from  my  carriage,  and  mix 
in  the  crowd,  ending  my  day  as  I  began 
it,  with  a  hymn  of  pruse,  "  That  Nature 
is  BO  fair,  and  I  am  there  to  see." 


GERALD. 

BY  ELBABOK  C  FKICB. 

CHAPTEB  XL     AFTEB  THE  BMH. 

Thet  tiUkad  at  flrst  on  their  old  subject 

of  dogs,  and  especially  alwat  Wool,  who 

sat  between  them,    looking  inteUigently 


tnta  one  to  the  other.  Gerald  would  have 
liked  to  ask  Theo  what  turns  of  road,  and 
fate,  and  fancy  had  brought  her  into  the 
middle  of  his  colliery,  the  last  place  on 
earth  where  a  visitor  to  Mr.  Goodall  might 
have  been  expected  to  appear ;  bat  lor 
this  very  reason  he  felt  a  httle  awkwu^- 
nesa,  and  asked  no  questions.  After  all, 
he  had  not  room  for  mach  curiosity  in  his 
mind ;  the  charm  and  wonder  of  seeing  her 
there  drove  oat  all  other  feelings. 

Presently  she  began  to  remark  on  what 
she  had  seen  outside ;  the  furnaces,  the  clay- 
covered  boys,  the  quiet  way  in  which  so 
moch  work  was  carried  on. 

"  And  are  you  the  head  of  it  all  I "  she 
stud. 

"I  am  the  manager.  I  am  paid,"  said 
Gerald.  "My  hroUier  and  another  man 
are  the  chiefs  of  the  concern. " 

"  Do  you  go  down  the  pit  1 "  said  Theo, 
"  or  do  you  stay  all  day  in  this  room  I " 

"No,"  he  said,  sroiling.  "It  doesn't 
look,  does  it,  like  a  place  to  stay  all  day 
in  1  I  go  down  the  [at  pretty  often  to  see 
<that  all  is  right  Uiere.  This  isn't  our  best 
toom,  Miss  MeynelL  There  is  a  better 
one  inside ;  the>:lerks  work  out  here ;  but 
it  is  locked  to-day,  and  my  brother  has  the 
key  in  his  pocket.     I  wish  he  hadn't." 

"  This  is  quite  good  enough  for  a  shelter 
from  the  rain,"  said  Theo.  "But  you 
must  be  veiy  glad  to  go  home  in  the 
evening." 

"  Yes ;  don't  yon  thiok  It  must  he  a 
degraded  sort  of  life  1 "  ssid  Gerald,  look- 
ing at  her  sadly. 

"I  was  not  thinking  so,"  said  Theo. 
After  a  moment's  pause  she  went  on : 
"How  is  your  sister  1  Did  she  tell  you 
how  we  met  yesterday  I " 

"She  could  talk  of  nothing  but  your 
kindness.  And  from  her  descnption,  and 
from  the  fact  of  your  being  with  Mr. 
Goodall,  I  guessed  who  you  must  be." 

"  I  was  not  able  to  do  anything  fOr  her, 
after  all,"  said  Theo.  "And  h  abe  going 
to  live  4ways  with  yon  t " 

At  that  moment  some  one  passed  the 
window,  and  Gerald,  without  answering 
her,  rushed  out  into  the  little  passage. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  &eret  Are 
you  ready  t "  asked  a  rat£er  pleasant  voice. 
"  I  have  left  Warren  to  raitertain  Ada  in 
the  road.  She's  awfully  disgusted.  She 
had  better What  d<^  is  that  t " 

Gerald  answered  with  a  few  mattered 
words.  Theo  felt  soddenly  a  little  vexed 
with  both  him  and  hersdf;  the  shower 
had  been  nothing;  though  the  office  window 
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did  not  show  maeh  l^ht,  it  vm  eridently 
over  now.  Sha  got  ap,  and  walked  oat 
with  her  ooldeat  and  qnieteat  air  into  the 
paesage,  encoantering  Mr.  Litton  at  the 

There  was  certainly  a  likeness  between 
the  brothers.  Gerald  Fano,  wlien  be  was 
a  few  years  older,  m^ht  look  as  hard,  and 
worn,  and  unecrapoloiu  as  this  num,  whose 
bold,  shrewd,  sneering  face  was  atill  rather 
handsome,  and  not  altc^etber  disagreeable. 
Thao,  thoQgh  she  looked  at  him,  was  quite 
UQcOQBcious  of  the  slight  sorprised  smile 
which  greeted  her  as  she  w^ked  oat  of 
the  office  door.  G^erald  was  only  too  well 
aware  of  it,  and  his  eyes  flashed,  bat  he 
kept  his  temper  down,  and  introdaced  the 
two  to  each  other. 

"Yoa  are  an  old  aoqnuntaBce  of  my 
brother's,  I  think.  Miss  Meynell,"  sua 
Clarence  Litton,  as  he  and  Gerald  walked 
with  Theo  towards  the  gate. 

"Yes,"  said  Theo.  "Bat  I  do  not 
know  this  country  at  all,  and  Mr.  Fane 
appeared  at  the  right  moment,  and  gave 
ma  shelter  from  the  rain.  Yoa  were  tell- 
ing me  about  yoar  sister,"  she  said,  tam- 
ing to  Grerald.  "  la  she  really  gtnng  to 
lira  with  yoa  1 " 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  answered. 
"  A  sister  like  Qura  is  &  great  anxiety," 
sud  Mr.  Litton.  "  We  moat  try  this  ex- 
periment; bat  I  am  not  sare  that  these 
two  are  not  too  yoong  to  take  care  of 
each  other.  Dont  yoa  think  so.  Miss 
Meynell,  from  what  yoa  hare  seen  of 
them  i  " 

"I  don't  know,  I  hardly  think  Mr. 
Fane  would  have  left  his  sister  for  so 
many  houra  at  the  station  yesterday,"  said 
Theo  vary  quietly, 

Bnt  she  just  lifted  har  eyes,  and  Gerald 
caught  a  glanoe  which  made  him  dlsntly 
happy. 

"  I  can't  say  what  he  might  have  done, 
but  certainly  it  was  wrong  of  ma,"  said 
Clarence  Litton.  "  But  I  had  motires — 
I  had  ends  in  riew ;  arid  even  one's  sistor 
mast  gire  way  sometimes  to  bosinass 
arrangements ;  she  may  not  be  the  worse 
off  in  the  end ;  and  I  think  she  has  for- 
given me  now.  She  ought  to  remember 
that  she  might  never  have  spoken  to  yoa  if 
it  had  not  been  for  me." 

"Oh  yes — we  were  comiog  down  into 
the  same  neighbonrhood,"  said  Theo. 

"  And  yon-- — "  began  Mr.  Litton ;  hut 
he  checked  himself,  with  a  glance  at 
Gerald,  for  the  youne  fellow  loolrad  a 
little  daogaroufl,  and  ute  end  of  his  sen- 


tence might    have  bordered   on   being 
impertinent. 

It  would  be  »  fine  thing  to  chaff  Gerald 
about  by-aad-by,  that  opportane  shelter 
from  the  run,  which,  after  all,  had  stopped 
almost  as  soon  as  it  b^an ;  but  with  a 
girl  like  this,  it  would  not  do  to  approach 
within  a  mile  of  a  joke  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Litton  had  instiuot  enough  to  know 
that,  though  of  lata  ye&ra  hia  acquaint- 
ance had  not  been  among  very  refined 
women. 

As  they  came  down  the  muddy  road  to 
the  gate,  Ada  Fane,  who  was  standing 
there  wilJi  Mr.  Warren,  harried  eagerly  to 
meet  them.  Her  companion  stood  staring, 
and  amusid^  himself  witii  a  low  whistle. 
Gerald  had  never  before  felt  so  bitterly 
ashamed  of  him,  or  qnite  perceived  what  a 
repulsive  object  hawaa  He  tried  to  stand 
between  him  and  Miss  Meynell,  that  she 
might  not  see  faim,  and  devoutly  hoped 
that  Clarence  would  not  dare  to  introduce 
him  to  her. 

I  did  not  expect  to  see  yoa  again  so 
soon,"  said  Theo,  taking  Ada's  hand. 

The  girl  was  almost  braathlsss  with 
dalight.  She  was  entirely  mystified ;  she 
coald  not  ioiagine  what  had  bronght  her 
friend  here,  but  she  looked  from  her  to  her 
brother  with  quick  shy  pleasnra 

"Oh,  Gerald,  you  were  right,  then;  it 
is  Miss  Meynell,  and  she  remembers  you  1 " 

With  Clarence  sardonically  smilinx  in 
the  background,  Gerald  ooidd  not  lidp 
flashing  as  he  answered  : 

"  Yes ;  it  oame  on  to  rain,  and  Miss 
Meynall  fa^pened  to  be  walking  thmuglj 
the  colliery,  and  I  looked  out  of  the  office, 
quite  by  acddent— ^" 

He  stopped,  flosbiog  a  little  more,  for 
nobody  bnt  Oiwence  eeented  to  be  listeaii&g 
to  him. 

I  am  very  fend  of  walking  about  and 
dlscoreiing  things,"  Theo  ezpUined,  look- 
ins  down  into  Ada's  fair,  wondering  face. 
"  I  meant  to  discover  you  some  day,  but 
this  isAooaer  than  I  hoped." 

Mr.  Warren  stood  by  the  gate  and  stared 
at  her  as  she  walked  through.  She  did 
not  avan  give  him  a  slance,  bat,  with  the 
slightly  imperious  air  whii^  sometimes 
belonged  to  her  quite  unconsciously,  she 
took  poBsesaion  of  Ada,  and  walked  on 
with  her  along  the  dismal  black  lane 
towards  the  railway.  The  three  men  found 
themselves  left  behind.  Gerald  walked 
apart  from  the  others,  with  his  ayes  on  the 
ground.  Mr,  Warteo  began  grimuog  and 
askbg  qneetionB. 
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"  That's  a  fine  yoong  woman ;  wliere  did 
^OQ  meet  her,  Fonet  Does  ehe  t&ke  an 
mterest  in  brickmaldi^t  It's  the  same 
that  cajne  dovn  with  Goodall  ^eaterda;. 
A  relation  of  his  wife's,  I  aappoae.  If ow 
I'm  ain^ilur,  I  dare  say,  in  acuniiing  Miss 
Ada  the  moBb  of  that  pair.  As  to  yon. 
Fane,  if  Uiat's  year  taste,  I  don't  wonder 
yoa  feel  yooiaeU  above  your  work,  poor 
chap  I    I  say,  has  she  got  any  money  1 " 

"  He's  aendtiye,  don't  chaff  him,  Warren," 
said  Clarence,  having  caught  Bome  jnatter- 
ingfl  nnder  GeraM'a  breath,  which  con- 
veyed hints  of  throwing  somebody  into  the 
ditch. 

"  It's  a  pity  if  he  can't  take  a  joke," 
said  Warren.  "  Tell  yoa  what,  Litton,"  as 
the  joniiK  man  suddenly  went  on  with 
long  Btrides  and  overtotu:  UI«b  Meynell 
and  her  sister ;  "  that  bnrther  of  yoors  is 
the  worst  feature  in  this  oonoem." 

"  He  does  his  work ;  we  have  nothing  to 
eom^ain  oL" 

"He  does  his  work,  bat  he  hates  it  all 
the  tima  He  hasn't  a  bit  of  gratitade  in 
I^  natore.  Where  would  he  be,  I  should 
like  to  know,  if  it  wasn't  for  yoa  and  me  t 
And  he's  got  a  nasty  cross  tonper.  That 
litUe  sister  of  his  will  be  an  angd  if  she 
cut  pat  np  with  him,  as  she  most  for  a 
year  or  two,  I  sappoee." 

"Thanks;  don't tronUe  yonneU  about 
that,  they  get  en  perfectly  weU." 

"  I  hate  all  tttat  disgoatang  conceit  in  a 
fellow  who  owes  other  people  the  very  laga 
he  stands  up  in,"  Mr.  Warren  went  on 
grumbling,  on  which  Clarence  burst  into  a 
abort  lao^ 

"  After  all,  Warren,  he's  my  brother. 

"Toor  h^-brother,  and  yoa  Udnk  a 
G^eat  deal  too  much  of  him  for  yonr  own 
intereeto.     What  are  they  stopping  for  t " 

After  passing  nnder  the  lailway,  the 
lane  made  a  torn  nnder  some  large  oak- 
brc«e,  beyond  which  lay  a  brown  field  of 
rtwnding  sheaves,  and  then  the  groond 
sloped  op  to  another  road  and  some  red 
cottages,  which  were  the  outskirts  of  Deer- 
hnrak  The  lane  here  b^an  to  climb,  and 
the  three  yonng  peojile  tutd  paoeed  at  the 
top  of  8  steep  btue  hill,  where  a  footpath 
led  back  across  a  clover-field  to  the  rul- 
way,  and  so  np  and  along  the  eastern 
ridge  to  Woodcote. 

"  The  short  cat  to  Woodcote,"  said  Mr. 
Litton,  as  be  and  his  oompuuon  followed 
tJiem  as  the  lana  "Miss  Meynell's  best 
way  back,  which  no  doabt  Gerald  is  going 
to  show  her." 

" Meynell  1    Is  that  her  name!"  said 
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Mr.  Warren,  looking  shaiply  at  him.  "  I 
have  heard  that  name  b^ore,  I  aay*- 
didn't  one  of  those  Norths  marry  a 
Meynell  I " 

Clarence  Litbon's  yellow  skin  turned  a 
litUe  yeUower. 

"  I  think  so,"  he  said  qoietly.  "  It  did 
not  strike  me  at  once;  but  I  believe  they 
all  dead." 

'  I'm  alive,  though,"  said  Mr.  Warren. 

'  Why  do  you  remind  me  of  that  1 "  said 
Clarence,  walking  alwg  with  ias  eyes  on 
the  ^mind  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"For  two  reasons.  First,  that  you  may 
not  fotget  yoa  have  a  friend  capable  of 
giving  advice ;  and  my  advice  is,  in  case  of 
accidents,  don't  let  those  two  charming 
young  idiots  of  yoors  become  intimate  with 
that  yoong  lady.  That's  good  advice, 
isn't  it  1 " 

"  Well  t "  said  Clarence  coolly. 

"Also  that  you  may  not  foiget  all  yoa 
owe  me,  and  how  I  mean  to  be  paid.  I 
sometimes  think  your  memory  is  getting 
short  on  that  subject.  It's  anoldturgain, 
tbou^,  and  I  mean  it  to  be  carried  oat" 

"  I  don't  ftn^et  anything,"  stud  Litton 
impatiently.  "There  is  one  condition, 
though,  yoa  most  remember." 

"  Only  a  matter  of  fonn." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  mattered 
his  partner.  *'  Well,  Warren,"  he  sud  in 
his  usual  voice,  "  don't  be  in  such  a  fool 
of  a  harry,  and  don't  lose  yonr  temper.  I 
thoa^t  BO ;  here  is  my  sister  coming  back 
alone." 

Poor  Ada  had  felt  heteelf  alitUe  injured 
when  Gerald  told  her  she  had  better  go 
back ;  a  walk  with  him  and  Miss  Meynell 
would  have  been  so  much  pleasanter  than 
one  with  Clarence  and  Mr.  Warren,  who 
would  persist  in  staring  at  her  and  paying 
her  complimenta  But  Gerald  knew  best ; 
she  was  sore  of  that :  and  when  he  said. 


only  looking  a  little  sad  as  she  wished 
MisB  Meynell  good-bye,  and  watched  the 
two  as  they  Bet  oS  across  the  field. 

Theo,  who  felt  a  real  interest  in  the  child, 
bad  asked  her  one  or  two  qneetions  in  the 
few  minutes  they  were  alone,  and  had 
found  out  that  life  with  her  brother  was 
not  yet  c[oite  the  bright  thing  she  had 
inu^med  it  yesterday.  "  The  people  that 
oome  to  the  honse — bumnees  people  ' — Ada 
had  spoken  of  theee  witli  a  sort  of  shrink- 
ing, and  Theo  was  conscious  enodgh  of  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Warren  to  fed  stoong 
sympathy.     Neither  did  she  care  at  all  for 
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the  looks  of  Mr.  Litton,  and  she  thought 
tBat  John  GoodaU'B  opinion  of  the  two 
men  wu  probably  jiut  anoogh  Oenld 
Fane  sefimed  to  her  ao  very  different,  tb&t 
the  connection  between  these  four  became 
Gomething  queer,  h&rd  to  onderGtand,  and 
interesting  to  the  last  degree. 

She  vaa  dretuniog  of  t^  aa  she  walked 
on  with  Qerald,  acroea  the  railwa]',  and  up 
the  high  open  fields  that  led  towards 
Woodcote.  She  coold  not  very  well 
qneatioD  him  abont  his  circamatances,  and 
he,  not  knowing  how  her  thoaghts  ware 
occupied,  was  afraid  that  he  had  bored  her 
by  offering  to  show  her  the  way  home. 

But  presently  she  looked  into  her  guide's 
face,  as  he  was  helping  hec  over  a  atile, 
and  was  roused  to  a  stnile  by  the  sort  of 
repioachf d1  aadneaa  ahe  saw  then, 

"I  was  thinking  of  your  sister,"  she 
eaid  hastily,  to  explidn  herself.  "You 
most  be  rery  fond  of  her," 
.  "  Well,  you  see,  ahe  and  I  have  nobody 
elae;  and  it'a  not  much  good  my  being 
fond  of  her,"  said  Gerald. 

"  I  am  fond  of  her  too,"  said  Theo, 

"Are  yonl"  he  said  rather  vaguely. 
"That's  awfully  Mad  of  yoo." 

"  Oh  no,  I  couldn't  help  it.  But  sow, 
as  I  have  told  you  that,  may  I  say  what  I 
think  1 " 

"Thank  yoo,  if  you  vrill,"  he  said  in  a 
low  Toica 

The  things  she  said  sounded  ao  strange, 
BO  sweet,  ahe  looked  ao  grave  and  earneat, 
and  without  the  amaUest  affectation  was  so 
different  from  everybody  elae  in  the  world, 
that  he  felt  it  was  not  only  her  beauty 
which  made  him  literally  long  to  throw 
himaelf  at  her  feet. 

"  It  is  very  nice  for  her  to  live  with  you," 
said  Theo,  and  her  slight  emphasis  made 
him  flush  and  smile.  "  But  if  I  were  you 
— do  forgive  me,  it  is  no  bnsineaa  of 
mine 

"  Fleaae  go  on,"  sud  Gerald  very  meekly. 
Then  he  added  as  ahe  hedtated  a  little : 
"  Yon  only  saw  that  man  Warren  as  you 
passed  Iiini  just  now,  but  you  think  I 
ought  to  kick  him  downstairs.  I  should 
like  to,  but  one  oau't  always  indulge  one's 
sell." 

"  No,"  said  Theo,  "  I  suppose  not,  But 
at  least,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  beep  him 
oat  of  my  slater's  vray,  if  I  had  a  dear 
little  slater  like  that." 


"  You  h»v%n»  aiSteH  1 " 

"I  have  nif  onj  at  all|  and  perhi^  ttiat 
is  why  f  am  ao  very  impertinent,  Becattaa 
I  know  nothing  at  all  of  you,  or  your 
arrangements — and  possibly  that  frieiul  of 

!'Our  brother's  may  be  nice,  thongh  he 
ooks  rough;  but  I  think,  somehow,  he 
annoya  your  aiater,  and  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  she  ought  to  be  happy," 

"  I  wish  I  ha^  the  means  of  makiiig  her 
so,"  said  Gerald.  "  But  a  fate  pursues  some 
people,-Mi8s  Meynell ;  you  kikow  nothing 
of  such  lives  as  ours.  I  can't  be  happy, 
and  I  can't  make  her  so,  and  unless  we 
keep  Warren  in  a  good  temper  we  may 
find  ourselves  starving.  He  gives  me  my 
work ;  I  can't  quarrervrith  bim,  or  forbid 
him  the  house  because  Ada  doesn't  like 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  s^  Theo,  after  a 
moment's  silenoe,  for  there  was  an  almost 
passionate  saduess  in  the  young  man's 
Yoica  "  I  am  ao  very  sorry  I  said  any- 
thing at  alL  I  might  have  known  you 
woi^  do  everything  you  oonld." 

The  walk  waa  very  abort,  and  they  wan 
close  upon  Woodcote.  Gerald  did  not 
answer  this  last  apeech  of  hers. 

"You  know  the  way  now,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  think  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodall  are 
coming  to  meet  yon.     Good-bye" 

They  were  only  a  few  yards  beyond  the 
laat  stila  Theo,  at  the  moment,  could 
think  of  nothing  but  her  aelf-repro&ch. 
She  let  him  go  without  a  word.  He  waa 
over  the  stile  instantly,  and  half  across  the 
next  field.  She  would  almost  have  called 
him  back,  but  John  and  Helen  were  really 
coming  along  the  road,  so  she  only  turned 
her  head  and  looked  after  him  aa  he 
hurried  away  into  the  west,  which  waa 
now  all  brilliant,  the  golden  gate  of  her 
dreams. 

"  My  dear  Theo  I "  said  Helen. 

The  words  were  a  thousand  remon- 
strances, whQe  Mr.  Goodall,  too,  looked 
after  the  young  man,  and  coughed  a 
aurptised  disapproval 
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"  That's  her  fatb«r,"  commentad  tiie 
doctor;  "and  her  giater  probablf  livee 
there  notr.  A  man  with  any  Uct  coold 
find  the  cine  to  the  coU  in  hdu  an  hour's 
conversation  with  her,  if  she's  alive.  Bnt 
it  needs  tact,"  he  continued  with  a  donbt- 
Ta],  or  rather  not  a  doubtful  look  at  the 
simple  and  helpless  £ev.  John.  " 
tact ;  for,  if  the  thmg  gets  wind,  it  will 
defeat  any  negotiation  of  yours  with  Urs. 
Tuck,  should  it  be  as  you  fear."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  added  decisively :  "  I  shall 
go  myself." 

"  You  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  John. 
"Tes,  L     Why  not  r' 

"Bub  your  patients " 

"  I  gave  them  a  week's  respite  when  I 
started.  My  dear  Mrs.  John,  I  merely 
took  you  on  my  way  to  town,  where  I've 
not  a  week's  bosiness,  nor  half  a  week's 
business  to  do.  If  I  start  at  once  for 
Browbridge,  I  ahall  be  back  here  to-morrow 
evening,  or  the  morning  after  at  latest,  and 
ahall  then  have  time  enough  and  to  spare 
for  the  little  I  have  to  do  in  London." 
"I  cannot  decline  yont  great  kindness, 

doctor,  for " 

"  Tut,  tut  I  Kindness !  You're  the  last 
person  who  oneht  to  charge  any  one  with 
kindness.  Besides,  it's  not  kindness  at  all, 
but  curiosity  and  vanity.  I  fancy  I'ni  just 
cut  out  for  this  kind  of  detective  busineas ; 
I  suppose  because  it's  out  of  my  beaL  Is 
there  a  Bradahaw  about,  do  you  think  t " 
While  Mrs.  John  went  to  look  for  a  rail- 
way-gatde,  the  Bev.  John  ventured  heaita- 
tively  to  stu^st  to  the  doctor  that  it 
was  not  their  business  to  prove  Archie 
illegitimate.  But  the  doctor  stoutly  sup- 
ported Mrs.  John's  idea  of  her  duty.  He 
was  not,  however,  surprised  that  the  Bev. 
John  should  differ  from  him,  for  he  had  ao 
idea  that  panons,  from  having  to  take  so 
many  things  in  a  non-natural  sense,  acquired 
a  kind  of  artificial  conscience,  which,  like 
a  diseased  taste,  could  swallow  what  a 
heathy  conscience  would  reject, 

The  doctor  found  a  train  which  gave 
him  time  to  eat  something  and  to  ad- 
minister to  Mrs.  John  such  consolation  as 
he  could  ofi'er.  He  had  not  much  hope  of 
bringing  good  news  back  to  her,  and  be  did 
not  think  it  wise  to  afi'ect  to  be  sanguine. 
The  little,  however,  which  he  could  aay, 
ho  did  say,  to  cheer  bei  before  he  departed. 
After  a  tedious  journey  he  reached 
lirowbridge  late  that  night  and  put  up  at 
ihe  best  hotel  iu  the  town,  The  Black  Bull. 
Before  be  went  to  bed  he  "  heckled  "  the 
waiter  on  the  subject  of  the  Easterbee 


family,  and  learned  from  him  that  the  sole 
surviving  representative  in  these  parts  of 
the  famuy,  a  Mrs.  Gritta — "  Grace  Gritts," 
as  they  called  her — was  as  well  known  as 
the  parson,  of  the  pariah,  though  not  so 
favourably.  It  was  the  current  and  charit- 
able belief  of  her  neighbours  tiiat  she  had 
poisoned  her  father  for  money  and  her 
husband  for  apfte.  He,  the  waiter,  keeping 
well  within  the  law,  didn't  say  fao,  "  fpr  it 
warn't  his  busineas  to  say  so,  and  them 
whoae  buginoea  it  was,  didn't  say  so  neither. 
The  crownei^s  jury  found  there  was  as  much 
pison  in  t'  inside  of  Job  Gritts  as  would  do 
for  ten  men ;  but  whether  she  gov  it  him, 
or  druv  him  to  tak'  it,  they  couldn't  aay, 
and  the  main  of  'em  was  Biarried  men  their- 
selves."  Where  such  experts  feared  to 
tread  the  waiter  was  not  going'to  rush  in. 
What  he  could  say,  however,  of  Grace 
Gritts  without  fear  of  responsibility  or  of 
contradicdon  was,  that  she  robbed  her 
sister  of  her  shore  of  their  father's  property 
— a  matter  of  one  thousand  pounds  and 
more — and  then  drove  her  oat  of  the  house 
and  out  of  the  place,  no  one  knew  where 
— on  to  the  streets  probably.  Then  she 
married  for  his  money  Job  Gritts,  an  old 
man,  bnt  not  so  old  as  to  escape  having  the 
little  life  left  to  him  cut  short  by  poiaon. 
And  now  she  was  the  greatest  miser  in  the 
country.  She  had  heaps  and  hoards  of 
money  hidden  away  in  the  house,  which 
was  barred  and  bolted  like  a  jail ;  and  die 
only  extravagance  she  indulged  in  was 
firearms,  of  which  she  kept  a  luge 
assortment  of  all  kinds  loaded  to  her 
hand.  Not  that  she  feared  robbers,  for 
she  hardly  knew  what  fiaar  meant,  but  she 
expected  and  was  prepared  for  them. 
Indeed,  only  a  de^>erate  burglar  would 
attempt  the  place,  ainee  it  was  not  merely 
well  fortified,  hut  well  garrisoned;  fbr, 
though  Grace  lived  in  it  alone,  she  was 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  strength,  a|4rit, 
and  resolution. 

Such  was  the  sum  of  the  waiter's  acoount 
of  Grace  Gritta  Of  her  sister  he  knew 
nothing,  except  the  unsisterly  treatment 
alie  received  at  the  hands  of  Grace ;  but 
then,  her  sister  belonged  to  an  eartier 
generation  than  that  of  this  yonng  waiter 
of  The  Black  Bull. 

The  doctor's  curiosity  was,  as  mig^t  be 
supposed,  much  piqued  by  this  account  of 
the  graceless  Grace,  and  he  set  out  early 
next  morning  for  the  Bed  House  with  the 
expectation  of  an  interesting,  stirring, 
stormy, perhaps,  interview  with  its  mistreas. 

The  Red  House  stood  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
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onleide  the  town  in  its  own  neglected 
graandB ;  for  though  Grace  did  the  -work 
of  two  men,  it  would  have  taken  more 
than  two  men  to  keep  the  place  in  snjr 
ordar,  and  Grac«  both  gradged  the  wages 
and  feared  the  observation  of  hirelings. 
It  was  a  dismat  two-storey  bnilding  of 
brick,  every  window  bimd  with  dirt  and 
toned  and  cross-batred  vrith  stout  rods  of 
iron.  Behind  the  house  were  half-a-dozen 
itark  and  starved  trees,  made  gaunt  by 
flieir  branches  having  been  hewed  off  for 
firewood ;  in  front  the  potato-iidges  came 
op  almost  to  the  doorstops.'  At  one  side  of 
the  doorstops  was  a  dog-kennel,  happily 
femantleas  now ;  but  in  the  generous  days 
of  yoath  Grace  bad  kept  a  bulldog,  which 
had  died  of  starvation.  Sometimes  even 
now  in  her  more  genial  moments  she 
had  thoughts  of  replacing  turn,  and  there- 
fore the  keimel  had  not  %eea  chopped  up 
for  firewood.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
doorsteps  was  a  small  manure-heap  which 
Grace,  in  hours  of  relaxation,  had  gathered 
along  the  high-road.  The  door  itself — 
there  was  but  one,  for  the  back-door  had 
been  bricked  ap — the  door  itself  was  not 
ruinous  at  aU,  bat  stout,  sound  oak, 
■tndded  with  nails,  yet  unadorned  with  a 
blocker,  and  unaccommodated  with  a  belL 
Therefore,  the  doctor  had  to  knock  with 
Ma  umbrella,  which  be  did  with  an 
apologetic  ^ntleness,  for  he  was  determined 
to  be  soothingly  polite.  Instantly,  and  as 
thoogh  the  doctor  had  touched  a  spring 
»ith  the  knob  of  his  umbrella,  a  window 
over  the  door  shot  np.  Hearins  the  sound 
he  looked  up  into  a  vnathful  and  repulsive 
bee,  not  haggard  and  hungry  at  all,  but 
fall,  red,  coarse,  and  heavy-looking,  yet 
with  a  likeness  in  it,  dim  as  a  vague 
oemory,  to  the  pretty  face  of  Mrs.  Chown. 
The  doctor  pontely  raised  his  hat  and 
began  in  a  suave  voice  of  conciliation. 

"May  I  take  the  liberty,  m&'am " 

"  ^ay,  yoll  tak'  no  liberties  wi'  me,  my 
men,"  shutting  down  the  window  with  the 
vidooB  snap  of  a  guillotine. 

The  doctor  bhnked,  confounded  for  a 
moment,  as  he  stood  looking  up,  hat  in 
band ;  then  he  replaced  his  hat,  and  shook 
with  laughter.  Certainly  the  bald  head, 
bearded  Ops,  and  gross  and  grimy  face  of 
ti»  woman  made  ner  retort  seem  to  him 
stHoehow  not  apt  Having  recovered  him- 
nlf  a  little,  he  meditated  for  some  moments 
b  perplaxity  aboat  his  next  stop.  At  last 
i  nappy  thought  occurred  to  him.  Feeling 
certain  that  fihe  ogress  would  keep  her 
vjt  upon  him  till  he  was  well  off  the  pre- 


mises, he  walked  down  the  stops  and  down 
the  narrow  path  a  little  way,  then  stooped 
and  affected  to  pick  up  a  coin,  which  he 
rung  on  a  stone  first,  and  tested  then  with 
his  teeth.  Immediately  the  window  shot 
up  ^ain,  and  the  screedy  voice  screamed : 

"  That  there's  Doan  youm."  - 

"  Eh  1" 

"  Yon  piece  o'  brass  thee's  sammed  up*  is 
Doao  o'  tnina     Aw  belong  it,t  aw  reckon." 

"  Then  you'll  know  what  it  is." 

"Aw  kens  who  belangs  it  If  it  wtw 
thino  tbee'd  noon  need  to  tost  it." 

"  It's  mine  till  I  find  the  owner  of  It" 

"  Yo've  fun'  her  nah,  aw  toll  thee." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have." 

"  AwTl  mak'  thee  knaw  it,  then.  Aw'm 
noon  bahn  to  be  robbed  by  the  likes  o' 
thee." 

"  Bobbed  1  I  came  merely  to  tell  you 
that  your  sister,  Mrs.  Chown,  is  dead,  and 

left Nay,  you  may  just  find  it  all  out 

for  yourself.     Bobbed,  indeed  I " 

"  Left  I  Stay ;  ye  monnot  goa.  Aw'll 
be  di^  in  a  wink.  Dunnot  goa.  Aw'm 
a  bit  hasty,"  breathlessly. 

Then  she  hurried  headlong  downstairs, 
but  took  some  time.  In  the  nervousness  of 
her  intense  eagerness,  to  undo  all  the  bolts 
of  the  door.  At  last  she  appeared  upon 
the  steps,  the  most  singular  and  forbidding 
figure  Uie  doctor  had  ever  seen. 

"  Coom  in,  wilt  ta,  an'  sit  thee  dahn  t 
Aw'm  sorry  aw  spak'  a  bit  rough,  but  aw 
took  thee  for  t'  road-rato" 

Then  she  led  the  way  into  the  kitehen, 
where  a  wretched  fiire  was  blinking  feebly, 
lost  in  one  comer  of  the  grato. 

"  There,  Bit  thee  dahn,"  banding  him 
the  only  chair  in  the  place,  rush-bottomed, 
rickety,  and  black  with  age  and  dbt.  "  Yo 
war*  savin'  that  my  sister,  Mrs.  Chown, 
died  and  left  summut," 

"  Yop  are  her  sister  1 " 

"  Aye,  aw'm  her  eistor  rcet  enough,  an' 
all  the  ^n  shoo  hod  aboon  grand." 

"  She  married  a  Mr.  Chown  —  a  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Chown  1"  proceeded  the  doctor 
with  quito  a  lawyer-like  caution  and  for- 
mality. 

"  Shoo  did ;  aw  wor  at  the  weddin' 
my  sen." 

"  Then  if  you  are  her  uster,  and  were 
at  the  wedding,  you  can  toll  me  when  and 
where  they  were  married,"  looking  sharply 
up  at  her,  as  though  he  doubted  her  state- 
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"For  Beirer  a,w  can.  Shoo  wor  wed 
in  Browbrig  regiator-office,  aboou  twenty 
yeaiB  Bin.  Nay,  aw  can  tell  thee  date  to  a 
day." 

Then,  casting  v  searchine  slance  round 
the  kitchen,  and  taking  up  half  a  loaf  and 
a  cracked  bowl  of  coarse  brown  sngar  from 
the  table,  lest  he  might  help  himself  to 
them  in  her  absence,  she  left  the  room. 

Preeently  she  returned,  bearing  iu  one 
hand  as  old  family  Bible,  and  in  the  other 
a  faded  and  shattered  photographic  album. 
In  a  blank  page  of  the  Bible  she  showed, 
among  other  entries,  that  of  the  marriage 
of  Geoffrey  Chowa  to  Charlotte  Ann 
Elasterbee,  with  the  date  of  the  wedding, 
of  which  the  doctor  took  mental  note,  In 
the  tattered  albnm  waA  a  photograph, 
taken  on  the  wedding-day,  of  the  bnde 
and  bridegroom,  the  groomsman  and  the 
bride's  sister — a  ghastly  groap. 

"  Yon's  Chown,  and  that's  ny  sister 
next  him.  Yon  knew  her,  happen*  1  Him 
in  the  white  waistcoat  is  Chown's  friend 
— Smart,  they  called  him~^and  that^s  me 
behind." 

The  doctor  recognised  at  once  Gnard  in 
the  bridegroom,  and  his  former  patient  in 
the  bride. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  her.  She  had  something 
pecoliar  about  her  eyes." 

"  Shoo  had.  They  didn't  braid  off  aich 
other.  Won  wor  br^in  and  t'other  bine. 
An'  Boa  shoo's  deead.  Aw  thowt  she  mnn 
be.  An'  shoo  left  summot  I "  looking  with 
greedy  anxiety  into  his  face. 

"She  left — bnt  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
yon  are  the  proper  person  to  have  it" 

"An'  whos  a  better  reet  to  it  than  her 
own  lawful  sister,  aw'd  like  to  knaw. 
What  wor  it,  onyhow  1 " 

"  It  was  a  baby.  She  left  a  baby.  You 
would  like  to  have  it  1 " 

"  Nobbut  I  a  bum ! "  in  a  scream. 

"  No ;  only  a  baby." 

Do  what  he  could,  the  doctor  was  unable 
to  help  smiling  at  tjie  blank  expression  of 
disappointment  and  disgust  in  her  face. 
Seeing  the  smile,  it  at  once  occurred  to  her 
that  she  had  been  ta&en  in  in  some  way. 
She  was  not  long  in  imagining  how.  As  her 
mind  was  always  running  on  her  money, 
she  felt  sure  that  the  doctor  was  keeping 
her  in  parley  downstairs,  while  some  eon- 
federate  apstairs  was  ransacking  her 
treasures.      In    an    instant    she    sprang 

•  "Happen"— i.e.  perhftpa. 

t  "They  didnt  braid  of ' — i.e.  they  were  unlike. 

1  ■•  Nobbut "— i.e.  only. 


towards  a  loaded  gnn  which  stood  in  one 
comer  of  the  fireplace,  seized  and  cocked 
it.  The  doctor  simultaneously  sprang 
towards  the  door.  She  was  too  quick  for 
him ;  before  he  reached  it,  she  had  gained 
it ;  but  instead  of  facing  and  shooting  him, 
as  he  folly  expected,  she  sped  past  him 
and  bounded  upstairs  like  a  tigress  whose 
whelps  were  being  carried  off.  The  doctor, 
it  need  not  be  said,  bolted  with  undignified 
speed,  out  of  the  house,  through  the  garden, 
into  the  high-road,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  uong  it  before  he  dared,  to 
stop  for  breath.  Not  till  he  bad  got 
to  the  oat-skirts  of  the  town  did  he 
recover  spirits  enough  for  a  hearty  Jangh. 
Then,  becoming  suddenly  serious,  he 
muttered :  "  They  laugh  who  win,  bnt  it's 
a  Gadmcean  victory.  However,  I  must 
make  sure  at  the  registry-office."  Here 
he  took  out  his  note-hook,  and  set  down 
in  it  the  date  of  the  marriage  aa  given  in 
Grace's  Bible. 

Entering  the  town  be  foand  soon  the 
office  of  the  registrar,  and,  on  furnishing 
him  vrith  the  names  and  the  date,  got  at 
once  a  stamped  and  certified  copy  of  the 
entry.  There  was  not  the  least  doubt 
abont  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  Unless, 
thought  the  doctor,  Guard  had  married  an 
earlier  wife  still,  who  was  alive  at  his 
second  marriage,  but  who  died  before  his 
third,  Archie  must  be  illegitimate.  This, 
however,  to  anyone  who  knew  poor  Geoffrey 
Guard,  was  not  to  be  anpposed ;  ior  a 
kinder-hearted  man,  and  one  leas  lUiely  to 
play  the  part  deliberately  of  a  heartless 
Lothario,  never  lived.  Nor  did  the  doctor 
believe  with  Mrs.  John  that  Guard  had 
married  either  wife  for  money — not  the 
first,  for  she  had  littjs  or  .none, 
nor  the  seoond,  for  he  was  devotedly 
attached  to  her.  He  was,  however,  the 
weakest  of  the  weak,  and  had  in  some 
incredible  way,  probably,  drifted  into  each 
marriage  before  he  well  knew  where  he 
was. 

This  at  least  was  the  only  plausible 
or  possible  explanation  of  his  bigamy — for 
bigamist  he  was  unqnestionably — which 
presented  itself  to  the  doctor's  mind. 
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In  passing  from  Cripplegate  ChtmdL  to 
Buuhill  Fields,  we  seem  to  pass  from  one 
age  to  another ;  from  the  age  of  Milton  to 
the  age  of  Wesley;  from  the  days  of  breast- 
phte3  and  buff-coate,  of  stem-fighting  Fari- 
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tuu,  and  old  Ironsides,  to  the  en  of  viga 
Biid  bands  and  Oeneva  gomis ;  from  the 
rigid  morals  and  miBverviiig  futb  of  the 
former  period,  to  the  sentiment  andfeminine 
ferronr  and  general  nneasy  palpitation  of 
the  eighteenth  oenttuy.  For  here  lie  many 
of  the  Nonconformist  worthies  who  had 
■0  great  a  share  in  the  religiooi  and  in- 
teUeetnal  movement  of  the  centnrjr ;  here 
among  this  vast  oompasf  that  rest  nnder 
tite  pale  grey  headstones  in  this  desolate 
open  spot,  duk  and  gloomy  in  the  glare  of 
tenant  shops  and  bnghtly-lightad  streets — 
dark  and  gloomy  in  spite  of  a  chilly  lambent 
glov  that  seems  to  rise  from  the  thonsands 
of  tombs  and  headstones.  A  very  ciovd  of 
headstones  and  tombs,  like  a  flo^  of  sheep 
pent  ID  a  fold  with  hardly  room  to  move 
among  them ;  a  crowd  that  has  a  certain 
impresstvenesB  abont  it,  suggesting  the 
crowd  of  witnesses  in  tho  old^mn.  And 
jet  the  general  aspect  is  of  desohttion  and 
desertion,  with  the  damp,  chilly  stones 
weather-beaten  and  decayed  with  the  rank 
herbsif^,  with  the  broad  footpath,  mnning 
MToes  from  street  to  street,  which  is  paved 
with  gravestones,  and  where  the  footsteps 
of  passers-by,  errand-boys  with  parcels, 
worVmen  wiUi  their  baskets,  women  with 
bondlea  hnddled  up  among  their  garments, 
and  bands  of  rongns  whooping  and  whist- 
ling shrill  calls — where  the  footsteps  of  all 
tbMe  echo  solemnly  in  the  vanlte  below. 

It  is  all  a  maze — a  bewildariog  m&xe, 
while  in  the  general  cold  glitter  of  tite 
fombs  from  a  patch  of  snlky  son-glimmer 
in  the  sky,  the  eye  seeks  in  vain  Tor  some 
central  object  to  rest  upon.  No  temple, 
no  spire,  no  solemn  avenue  of  trees  is  there 
to  crown  the  scene,  and  give  nnity  to  this 
forlorn  assemblage  oi  graves.  And  yet 
there  is  a  central  point  of  interest  here  if 
tKts  cOnId  only  discover  it,  for  of  all  who 
visit  this  old  Campo  Santo,  few  there  are 
who  do  notMfirst  tnm  to  the  grave  of 
Banyan ;  and,  after  all,  the  appearance  of 
nM;lect  knd  abandonment  is  on  the  surface 
only,  for  snrely  a  constant  saccesaion  of 

Eilgrims  year  by  year  file  past  the  tomb  of 
im  who  wrote  the  Pilgrim's  ProgreBs ; 
while  from  regions,  even  beyond  tboBc 
Caribbean  seas  where  Bobinson  Crusoe  is 
settled  in  his  lonely  isle,  come  those  who 
recall  the  memories  of  childhood  as  they 
stand  by  the  grave  of  Defoe.  Bat  it  is  aU 
a  mase,  a  mase  without  a  plan  and  with- 
oat  a  guide.  We  may  as  well  tmm  away 
from  t£e  gloomy  graveyard  encompassed 
hy  the  lowerii^  mists  and  fogs  of  London, 
and  s«ek  the  lieht,  and  life,  and  movement 


of  the  busy  streets.  Happily,  at  this 
moment  a  guide  presents  himself,  appearing 
suddenlyfiram  nobody  knows  where — one  of 
the  strangest-looking  of  mortals,  who  seems 
to  have  sprung  from  among  the  tombs. 
Whether  ne  is  some  Old  Mortality  who 
delights  in  recalling  the  memory  of  the 
worthies  who  sleep  round  about,  or  is  con- 
nected in  some  ofBcial  way  with  the  ground, 
does  not  appear;  but,  anyhow,  he  seems 
to  know  every  inch  of  the  Fields,  and  all 
this  silent  congregation  of  the  dead. 

With  a  commonplace  guide  half  tiie 
interest  of  this  strangely  interesting  place 
would  be  lost ;  happily  our  guide  is  W  no 
means  commonplace.  '  From  living  long 
among  the  dead,  he  seems  in  some  strange 
way  imbued  with  their  chatacteristics. 
How  many  eccentric  sools  have  here  found 
rest ;  and  here  is  one  of  the  band,  who  is 
still  walking  the  earth  1  How  many  of  the 
stordy  Puritan  sort,  who  would  bow  the 
knee  to  no  human  power,  have  here  paaaed 
into  dust ;  and  this  might  be  one  who  has 
survived  into  this  strange,  unfamiliar  age ! 
And  so  we  follow  our  strange  guide,  before 
whom  yield  the  iron  gates,  and  who  brings 
us  by  a  tortuous  path  among  the  graves  to 
where  John  Bunyan  lies,  under  a  stately 
tomb.  There  in  freestone  effigy  lies  the 
great  pilgrim  with  his  book  in  aa  hand — 
&  presence  somehow  familiar  to  us,  although 
the  features  and  sslieot  parts,  blurred  and 
weathered  by  many  winters,  hardly  give  a 
notion  of  the  vivid  personality  of  the  man 
as  he  lived ;  tlie  tall,  strong,  burly  man, 
with  the  niddy  face  and  sparkling  eyes, 
his  hair  reddish,  and  even  to  the  la^  mily 
sprinkled  with  groy ;  such  as  he  appeared 
on  that  rainy  day,  when,  dismounting 
ftom  his  hone  at  his  lodgings  in  Snow 
Hill  after  a  tedious  country  journey,  he  felt 
the  first  throb  of  that  fever  which  was  to 
end  his  days. 

Bunyan  seems  to  us  rather  the  countiy- 
man  than  the  citizen.  His  pilgruns  walk 
by  miry  ways,  and  over  broad  downs, 
where  shepherds  keep  their  flocks,  through 
meadows,and  across  moorland  wildernesses. 
If  the  author  brings  his  pilgrims  to  a  busy 
town,  the  townsfoUc  are  in  a  hubbub  about 
them,  and  mock  them ;  while  Uie  celestial 
city  is  only  seen  afar  off.  And  yet  in  his 
later  days  Bmiyan'a  figure  was  tolerably 
familiar  in  Ijondoo.  Be  preached  regularly 
in  Soutbwark — in  an  open  space  near  the 
Falcon — and  people  thronged  to  hear  him, 
80  that  he  could  count  upon  a  regular  oon- 
egation  of  some  five  hundred  souls.  John 
''eslev's  father  heard  him  preach  on 
.,    .  ......  ^ .-   .,^.- 
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^Tewington  GreeiL  That  ba  had  many  friends 
n  London  is  evident  firom  the  iiiimbai  of 
leople  who  attended  Mb  fiineial,  and  from 
;he  handsome  tomb  that  eoon  after  hie 
leath  waa  built  over  his  grave.  Twenty 
ir  thirty  years  ago  this  tomb,  which  had 
Tallen  into  decay,  was  restored,  bat  has 
ilready  assumed  a  time-wom,  wsather- 
wom  appearance.  Stone  probably  perishes 
more  qoickly  in  a  London  atmo^here  than 
under  any  other  conditions,  and,  looking 
round  at  the  headstones  and  tombs,  it  is 
evident  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  or  so, 
inscriptions,  unless  resowed  m  tiia  mean- 
time, are  mostly  illegible,  while  in  country 
churchyards  emtaphs  of  the  last  century, 
or  of  even  earner  dates,  are  often  easily  to 
be  deciphered. 

While  we  have  been  examining  Banyan's 
monument,  our  strange  guide  has  been 
marching  up  and  down  excitedly,  shoulder- 
ing hia  cane  like  a  sentinel  on  goard,  and 
muttering  and  gesticolatii^.  At  last  he 
approaches  and  beckons  one  of  our  party 
aside.  "  Sir,  I  should  like  a  word  wiui 
you,"  very  solemnly  andmystorioosly;  and 
thou  he  goes  on  in  a  low,  sepulchral  voice  : 
"  Five  and  a  half  acres  of  ground.  Six 
thousand  tombstones,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  bodies."  Then  he 
shakes  hia  head,  gloomily  mutters,  "You 
are  a  man,  sir — so  am  I,"  shoulders 
hia  cane,  and  resumes  his  march.  But 
apart  from  the  mystery  in  which  this 
information  is  wrapped,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  interest  attoching  to  its  subject. 
Five  and  half  acres  of  ground — andaglance 
at  the  extent  of  the  cemetery  shows  that 
the  estimate  is  hardly  exaggerated — is  a 
goodly  space  in  the  heart  of  this  crowded 
London.  But  the  six  thousand  tombetones 
give  a  stony  and  desolate  air  to  what  might 
be  one  of  the  green  spaces  of  the  City, 
especially  those  memorials  of  the  dead 
which  have  ceased  to  speak  in  any  way  of 
those  who  lie  beneath,  and  which,  indeed, 
are  rather  mournful  reminders  of  the  for- 
getfulnesB  of  the  living.  And  yet  the 
memory  of  the  army  of  the  dead  who  lie 
here  encamped  seems  to  forbid  an^  rude, 
sweeping  change  that  would  deprive  the 
ground  of  its  aimoat  sacred  character  and 
associations.  Let  us  here  pause  for  a 
moment  over  the  history  of  this  great 
city  of  the  dead. 

Bnnhillwas  probaUyBonehill,and  there 
may  have  been  some  ancient  tumulus,  or 
early  cemetery,  to  give  it  the  nama    But 
the  "Fields  "  tnemselves  were  much 
extensive  than  the  present  cemetery.    Once 


they  were  a  larse  open  space,  extending 
northwards  to  miere  the  Grecian  Theatre 
now  stands  is  the  City  Boad,  near  which 
root,  in  one  comer  of  the  fields,  stood  l^e 
iDoghome,  as  it  was  called — ^the  City  kennela 
wheretheLord  Mayor'shounds  were  kept  in 
the  days  when  he  hunted  the  fox  in  Blooms- 
bury,  and  killed  a  hare  in  the  precincts  o{ 
Si.  Giies-b-the-Fields.  Now,  according  to 
Stow,  in  1649 — the  City  churchyards  even 
then  being  overcrowded — more  l^an  a 
thousand  cartloads  of  human  remains  were 
removed  from  St.  Paul's  to  Buuhill  Fields, 
not  necessarily  to  our  cemetery,  for  it 
would  rather  appear  that  these  cartloads 
formed  a  mound  of  considerable  size  to  the 
north,  near  the  line  of  the  City  Boad ;  a 
mound  that  was  subsequently  utilised  as  a 
fort  in  tha  line  of  ramparts  thrown  np  by  the 
Parliament  in  the  civil  wars  for  the  defence 
ofthecity.  Perhaps,  after  all,  thismound  waa 
the  original  bone-hill  from  which  the  name 
Bonhill  is  derived.  Close  to  this  mound, 
in  after  years,  were  opened  the  pits  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
Plague.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  popular 
opinion  that  connected  the  Bonhill  ceme- 
tery with  the  victims  of  the  plague.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  place  was  walled 
in  and  consecrated  as  a  City  churchyard 
at  that  very  period,  to  provide  for  the 
decent  burial  of  those  who  died  of  the 
plague,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
actually  used  for  that  purpose.  Indeed, 
there  is  some  direct  testimony  that  it  waa 
not.  But  from  that  time  the  enclosed 
burial-ground  began  to  be  used  by  the 
nomeroua  and  powerful  Dissentii^  com- 
munities, which,  from  the  time  of  the  Kes- 
toration,  had  decisively  severed  themselves 
from  the  Church  of  England. 

Much  of  the  land  outside  the  Ci^  walls 
was  under  the  lord^ip  of  the  Church ;  a 
neat  part  of  Finsbury,  including  Banhill 
fidds,  belonged  to  the  chur^  of  St.  Paul's 
attached  to  ue  prebend  of  Finsbury ;  hot 
the  City  of  London  had  obtained  a  lease 
of  all  this  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
continued  to  hold  it  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  when  through  some  over- 
sight or  misundOTstanding,  the  lease  waa 
not  renewed  in  time,  and  the  properfrrwaa 
about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Conunissioners.  Already,  in  1852, 
the  ground  had  been  closed  i^&inst  inter- 
ments  and  the  registers  removedto  Somerset 
House ;  and  it  was  feared  that  strict  legal 
rights  might  be  exacted,  and  the  famous 
burial-ground  converted  into  building  lots. 
This  desecration  was,  however,  averted  by 
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ui  Aot  of  Parliament,  paued  lq  1869,  by 
whieh  the  ground  waa  vested  in  the  Cor- 
poraticHL  of  the  City  of  London,  to  be 
preserred  as  an  open  space  and  lecreation- 
gronnd  for  the  pablic  benefit,  Aa  a  recrea- 
^on-gronnd,  indeed,  the  Bunhill  Fields 
figuje  in  the  list  of  publio  places  of  the  kind. 
Bat  this  description  most  not  be  taken  too 
literally.  Any  persona  Beeking  reoreation 
here  moBt  be  prepared  to  take  toeit  pleasore 
sadly. 

But  our  ^de  ia  waiting  for  as  im- 
patiently, still  mnttering  and  talking  to 
himself,  aod  every  now  and  then  dispersing 
small  groups  of  boys  who  have  assembled 
at  the  dght  of  people  wandering  about 
among  the  tomba.  And  then  our  friend 
leads  OS  here  and  there,  interjecting  a  name 
at  one  tomb  or  another,  with  the  question; 
"  Hoard  of  him  1 "  a  question  he  answers 
himaelf  in  the  same  breiUJi  with  a  despond- 
ing shake  of  the  head :  "  No,  no ;  how  could 
youl  You're  too  young — you're  too  young." 
But,  ^eseutly,  with  a  triumphant  gesture, 
he  leads  us  to  a  square  and  aolid- 
looldtig  tomb,  inscribed,  "  itichard  Grom- 
weU."  "  Heaid  of  him  i  Protector  for  nine 
days,  and  his  father  for  nine  years.  Ah, 
you're  hoard  of  him.  He  was  a  man,  so 
are  yon,  and  so  am  L"  Our  friend  is  toad 
of  reminding  us  of  this  common  hnmanity, 
which  is,  perhaps,  rather  flattering  when 
aaeociated  with  such  nahies  as  the  Grom- 
itells.  According  to  local  historians,Richard 
Oromwell,  the  whilom  Protector,  is  buried  at 
Cbeatumt;  stiU,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
xealoos  surviving  friends  ma;^have  brought 
itia  body  to  London  to  lie  among  bis 
father's  friends  and  kinsmen.  There  is  a 
tomb  to  Heniy  Cromwell,  too,  close  by, 
and  both  of  these  were  discovered  seven 
feet  below  the  eoriating  surface  level — a 
coriens  iact,  and  one  tliat  loads  to  the 
belief  that  many  other  memorials  of  the 
worthies  of  the  seventeenth  century  may 
tie  buried  among  aubseqaent  accretions. 

But  of  the  CromweUian  period  there  are 
many  well-known  worthies  here  reposing, 
among  others  Dr.  John  Owen,  chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Protector,  and  Colonel  Chatlee 
Fleetwood,  whose  first  wife  was  Cromwell's 
daughter,  with  Colonel  Blenner  Haysett, 
"  a  lover  of  anas  and  of  Christian  and 
T^iigli»>i  liberties."  Of  a  later  period  are  a 
wbue  crowd  of  Lidependent  divines,  from 
the'  days  of  Ring  James  even,  to  those  of 
Queen  Victoria ;  of  Presbyterians  too,  and 
J^tptista,  and  Unitarians,  a  long  catalogue 
of  munes,  which  our  guide  repeats  in 
almost  despoirine  aocente.  as  not  ona  of 


them  elicits  a  distinct  flash  of  intelligence 
on  our  part  "  You  don't  know  him  I  How 
should  you  t  You're  too  young."  At  length 
Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  nnder  a  handsome  square 
tomb,  elicits  a  show  of  recogoition,  "  Ah, 
you  know  himl  'How  doth  Hie  little 
busy  bee  improve  each  shining  hour.' " 

But,  alasl  the  hour  is  anything  but 
shining — damp  and  lowsring,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  the  long,  dank  grass,  and  the 
cold,  grey  tomba,  inspire  a  longing  to  reach 
the  terra-firma  of  the  pavement  again. 
Else  we  might  have  sought  out  the  t«»ub 
of  William  Blake,  memorable  for  his  night- 
mare fancies  with  pencil  and  graver,  and 
Stothart,  of  less  eccentric  fame.  And  here 
is  the  family  grave  of  the  Grrimaldifi — not 
that  the  celebrated  Joe  is  among  them,  but 
the  father  of  him,  probably  the  one  who  in 
the  Gordon  Biota,  when  householders  were 
obliged  to  write  "No  Popery"  on  thdr 
walls,  under  pain  of  wreckage  by  the  mob, 
with  comprehensive  liberahty  chalked  up 
"No  rdigion  at  all!"  which,  as  it  hap- 
pened, was  takes  in  good  part.  And  then 
our  guide  points  out  with  a  mysterious  air 
a  square,  solid  tomb,  wtiich  seema  to 
indicate  as  plainly  as  such  an  object  can, 
family  respectability  and  substance:  "Henry 
Fannderoy,  banker,  hanged  for  forgery. 
Heard  of  liim  t "  Truly  here  was  the 
famUy  vault  of  the  Fauntleroys,  but 
wheUter  the  banker  lies  here,  or  in  New- 
gate,  is  a  mystery  we  will  not  attempt  to 
solve. 

Here  at  last  is  the  tomb  of  Defoe, 
perhaps,  after  Bunyan's,  the  one  most 
generally  sought  by  the  general  public. 
The  monument  itsEuf  is  conspicuous  from 
afar  ib  the  shape  of  a  tall  obelisk  of 
modem  days,  that  purports  to  have  been 
erected  by  a  mbscnption  among  the  boys 
of  Ensland.  But  there  is  aomething 
curiouuy  inappropriate  in  this  solid  me- 
morial to  the  ingenious  and  versatile 
pamphleteer.  Swift,  indeed,  never  equalled 
in  dexterous  irony  the  Short  Way  with 
Dissenters,  for  writing  which  Defoe  under- 
went a  sort  of  triumph  in  the  pillory,  while, 
in  its  serious  detail,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
match  the  True  Bdation  of  the  Apparition 
of  one  Mrs,  Teal,  a  solemn  myswcation 
designed  to  work  off  surplus  copies  of 
Drelmcourt  on  Death,  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  a  friendly  bookseller.  From  the 
Family  Instructor,  to  the  fortunes  and  mis. 
fortunes  of  Moll  Flanders,  nothing  came 
amiss  to  Defoe.  Something  "  Queen  Anne," 
and  rococo,  would  have  suited  Defoe  to 
a  nieety  in  the  way  of  a  monument,  with  a 
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bMaorelievo  of  Bobinion  chipping  avav 
at  tuB  big  cuioe ;  bnt  thii  Egyptian  obeliu 
aomehov  cruBhea  the  imagiDation,  and 
eaegeBte  only  the  Eoston  Road. 

From  Defoe  we  turn  to  another  grave, 
that  of  John  Dunton,  hia  eontemporaiy, 
and  at  times  his  aseociate,  although  the 
pair  qnarrelled  fiercely  and  abased  each 
other,  after  the  fashion  ot  the  age.  Dunton 
also  was  an  anthor  and  prolific  pamphleteer, 
bnt  is  to  OS  prindpally  known  as  bookseller 
and  pablisher.  His  interest  to  as  centrea  in 
his  connection  with  the  Annealey  family, 
whose  records  link  the  age  of  Milton  and 
the  age  of  Wesley  in  a  tbi;  IntOTeating 
way.  Onx  yonng  bookseller  then,  as  he 
telJs  the  story  himself  in  liis  Life  and 
Errors,  attendmg  one  Sand»  Uie  chapel 
in  SL  Helen's  where  Dr.  Annesley 
preached,  was  stmck  to  (he  heart  at  the 
dght  of  the  doctor's  pretty  daughters 
sitting  all  in  a  row  in  the  high-backed 
minister's  pew.  Dr.  Annesley  lired  in  a 
solid,  comfortable  hoose  josb  out  of  Spital 
Sqnare,  among  the  then  open  Spital  Fields, 
to  which  ho  Iwd  removed  from  St.  Giles's 
vicarage,  a  generous,  noble-hearted  man 
fine,  commanding  presence,  living  in  a  free 
and  hospitable  manner,  with  quite  a  forest 
of  olive-branches  aronnd  him.  Defoe  has 
written  his  eulogy : 


while  he  thus  alludes  to  his  gentle  birth 
and  courtly  connections : 

Honour  be  hod  by  birth,  and  not  by  chance  ; 
And  more  by  merit  Uum  inheritanoe. 
Ab  tbe  ny  world  Mtacbed  him  witb  her  charms. 
Be  shook  the  gaudy  trifle  from  hia  ainu. 

Dr.  Annesley's  funOy  responsibilitieB, 
however,  were  sufficiently  heavy  to  accoont 
for  his  indifierenoe  to  the  gay  wiwld.  It  is 
recorded,  indeed,  that  when  the  doctor's 
youngest  child  was  brought  to  be  christened 
by  a  brother  divine,  the  latter  queried  how 
many  this  made ;  and  was  answered  by 
another,  "That  he  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  two  dozen,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
hundred." 

To  the  father  of  twenty-five  children  the 
thriving  young  bookseller,  with  his  solid 
dissenting  connection  —  he  had  already 

Eablished  the  works  of  worthy  Mr.  Doo- 
ttle,  another  citizen  of  our  Bnnhill 
necropolis — was  not  an  unwelcome  wooer 
f<n  one  of  bis  many  daughters,  and  Duntdn 
himself,  in  his  laced  coat  and  ruffies,  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  ot  one  of  the  fiook.  In 
such  a  household,  full  of  the  stir  of  ;oathfal 


feelings,  romance  can  hardly  be  wanting. 
Papa,  that  solid  divine,  aits  in  his  high- 
backed  chair  and  smokes  his  pipe  solenmly 
— the  great  Nonconformist  lUvines  of  the 
age  are  all  great  smokers — and  discourses 
with  the  worthy  Dr.  C^oodenough  and 
others,  and  generally  lays  down  the  law 
on  matters  of  iaith  and  doctrine.  But  the 
girls  about  him,  the  Poritan  maidens  fresh 
and  charming  in  the  unruffled  bloom  of 
youUi  and  innocence,  do  not  receive  aJl 
their  impressions  from  papa.  Passion  and 
sentiment  stir  those  dainty  bosoms  that 
perhaps  throb  fiercely  enough  beneath 
the  snow-white  kerchiefa  Ajid  neither 
Elizabeth  nor  her  lover  sorely  confined 
their  reading  to  the  treatises  of  DoolitUe 
or  Goodenongh,  but  know  something  also 
of  the  sentimental  romance  of  the  day. 
Thus  the  pair  are  Fhilaret  and  Iris  to  each 
other,  ana  wh^n  the  good  doctor  pays  his 
yearly  visit  to  Tunbridae,  to  ^e  the 
waters,  with  Elizabeth  m  his  company, 
Pliilaret  writes  constantly  to  Iris  in 
amorous,  impassioned  strain.  As  to  which 
the  Puritan  maiden  gently  reproves  him. 
"Please  to  deny  yourself  a  little  luxuriance 
in  your  letters,"  writes  Iris,  "lest  my 
father  should  find  Uiem."  But  what  is 
more  stnuge,  this  impassioned  strain  is 
kept  up  after  marri^e.  "My  heart,  and 
dearer,  Fhilaret  writes  to  Iris  on  his 
voyage  to  America.  For  soon  after  the 
vedoiDg  Phitaret  sails  for  America. 

Some  difflculties  caused  by  "the  universal 
damp  upon  trade,  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Doke  of  Monmouth  in  the 
West,"  an  expression  which  shows  how 
deeply  the  tradug  classes  and  its  dissenting 
community  generally  had  ventured  against 
the  present  government — Defoe,  it  will  bo 
remembered,  shouldered  a  mui^et  in  the 
West,  and  one  of  Dunton's  apprentices 
was  missing  after  Sedgemoor  fight — some 
difficulties  thus  arising,  sent  Dunton  on  a 
trading  visit  to  America  with  a  caigo  of 
religious  books,  for  which  be  seems  to  have 
found  a  ready  sale  in  Boston.  Having 
opened  a  store  at  Boston,  where  the  name 
of  the  Bev.  Cotton  MaUier,  the  minister, 
recalls  the  orl^nal  Botolph's  town  among 
the  flats  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  voyage  of 
the  pilgrim  fathers,  Dunton  visited  Har- 
vard Collie,  and  opened  another  store  at 
Salem,  being  well  received  by  all  he  visited, 
no  doubt  fromhis  connection  with  Annesley, 
who  was  universally  known  and  respected 
among  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans. 
After  Dunton's  return  from  America,  we 
find  him  opening  diop  again  onder  bis  wdl- 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-  ,,^.^ 
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known  sign  of  the  Black  Raven,  in  the 
Ponltrr. 

And  iLere,  among  the  writers  en^iloyed 
bj  Donton,  we  come  acroaa  one '  Samnel 
Wealey,  a  Ghorch  of  England  clerejrmao, 
but  of  a  good,  stoat,  Puritan  stock,  ofwhich 
snother  branch,  expanding  the  family 
name,  afterwards  became  famous  as 
WeUesIeTS,  and  dow;  adorns  the  peerage  as 
Earls  of  Momington  and  Dukes  of  WeUing- 
toa  Bat  Samuel  Wesley  at  that  date  was 
nothing  more  distjngai^ed  than  a  book- 
seller's hack,  although  not  without  hope 
of  preferment  from  distingoished  fnends. 
Wesley's  counection  with  Duaton  was 
probably  the  means  of  intiodacing  him  to 
the  Annesley  family,  and  he  soon  formed 
an  attachment  to  one  of  the  sprightly 
daughters  of  the  house.  Sasannah,  the 
twenty-fifth  child  ot  Dr.  Annesley,  and 
therefore  the  heroine  of  the  christening 
story,  was  a  clever,  spirited  gir),  whose 
refined  and  delicate  features,  as  they  are 
shadowed  forth  in  portraits  taken  towards 
tiio  close  of  her  life,  give  evidence  of  early 
psraonal  charms.  As  often  happens  in 
large  families,  the  younger  branches,  whole- 
somely neglected,  perhaps,  or  at  all  events 
not  overpowered  by  parental  solicitude, 
developed  a  considerable  freedom  and  in- 
dependoQce  of  judgment.  Susannah,  for 
instance,  before  she  was  twelve  years  old, 
had  made  up  hsr  mind  as  to  the  unlawful- 
ness of  sclusm,  and  by  a  not  unnatural 
reaction  from  her  father's  opinions,  seeuu 
to  have  become  quite  an  nntameable  little 
Tory,Biid  thus  the  yonng  Church  ofEugland 
divine  had  a  certiun  advantage  iu  the 
young  lady's  eyes  over  other  competitors, 
and  before  long  courtship  terminated  in 
marriage. 

About  this  time  Donton  had  started  a 
new  adventure  in  the  form  of  a  bi-weekly 
sheet,  called  the  Athenian  Gazette  or 
Mercory.  It  was  Gazette  in  the  bulk,  but 
Uercory  in  the  single  nambers,  for  the 
smgular  reason  that  as  gaza  signiGed  a 
treasury,  the  former  title  was  more  fitted 
for  the  collected  volames,  while  Mercury  was 
better  adapted  to  run  to  and  fro  among 
the  coffee-houses  iu  the  form  of  single 
sheets.  This  journal  purported  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  Athenian  Society — a  more  or 
less  imaginary  assemblage  of  wits  and  men 
of  letters,  to  which  Jonathan  Strift  was 
attracted  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  bat 
which  was  practically  composed  of  Donton 
and  Wesley.  The  Mercury,  except  for  a  few 
advertisements  and  notices  of  books,  was 
made  no  of  answers  to  corresDondents  on 


every  possible  sabject,  moral,  amatory, 
scientific,  and  rdigioua;  and  designed,  as 
the  original  advertisement  expresses  it, 
"  To  answer  all  manner  of  nice  and 
curtoas  qaestionB" — often  more  curious 
than  nice  to  our  more  fastidious  taste — "  in 
Divinity,  Physic,  Law,  Philosofiy,  History, 
Poetry,  Mathematics,  Trade,  and  al)  other 
quesUons  proposed  by  either  sex."  The 
journal  tooE  well  at  first,  and  brooght  the 
Athenians  into  considerable  notoriety.  But 
Dunton,  in  bia  iutercoorse  with  profane 
Ubterateors  and  in  his  platonio  phuauder- 
ings  with  feminine  correspondents,  lost  his 
hold  of  that  steady  dissenting  clientele  that 
bad  hitherto  supported  him.  ThenDunton's 
wife  died,  and  with  her  vanished  all  the 
strength  and  success  of  his  lifa  Probably 
Elizabeth  Donton  also  lies  in  BunhiU 
Fields ;  but  there  is  no  existent  memorial 
of  her,  and  the  classic  epitaph,  not  without 
merit,  which  Wesley  wrote  for  his  sister-in- 
law's  tomb,  probably  was  not  destined  to  be 
there  engraved.  Wesley  accompanied  the 
epitaph  with  the  tart  observation,  writing 
six  months  after  Elizabeth's  death,  that 
"  He  hoped  it  might  not  be  wanted  for  an 
epithalaTmnm."  The  tartness  was  justified 
by  the  event,  for,  soon  after  the  date  of 
Wesley's  letter,  the  sorrowing  widower 
married  again.  From  that  time  Dunton's 
lifa  was  passed  in  broils  and  ignoble 
squabbles,  and  he  died  in  1733  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  but  fhU  of  schemes  and 
projects  to  the  last 

This  brings  us  to  the  tomb  of  the 
youngest  of  the  Annesley  girls,  to  many 
the  most  interesting  spot  in  all  tide  field  of 
the  dead ;  a  tomb  well  cared  for,  bright 
and  cheerfol-looking,  over  which  grows  a 
solitary  weeping  birch,  rather  stunted,  it 
is  true,  from  the  slips  and  cuttings  ^t 
have  been  gathered  from  it  by  pilgrims  who 
come  hither  from  far  distant  londa  This 
is  the  tomb  of  Susannah  Wesley,  the  mother 
of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  it  may  be 
said,  also,  the  mother  of  Methodism  itself. 
For  it  is  the  mother's  spirit  rather  than 
the  father's  that  seems  to  us  to  be  embodied 
in  this  wonderini  religious  oiganisation. 
But  between  the  days  of  Susannah's  girl- 
hood —  in  its  fresh  young  life  spent 
among  the  Spital  Fields,  and  in  the  cosy 
society  of  snug  City  parlonrs — and  her 
home-coming,  as  it  were,  to  rest  in  the  old 
City  burial-ground  so  near  the  scenes  of 
hei  youth,  there  is  the  story  of  a  life  to 
be  told,  of  many  lives  indeed,  sons  and 
daughters  growing  up  in  the  great  bam- 
like  rectorv  at  Eoworth.  We  see  the 
.,.  .  ......  . .-   ,,^.^ 
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begmDJng  and  we  see  the  end,  and  we  can 
recall  some  mental  picture  of  John  Wesley 
preaching  ia  the  churchyard  at  £pwoTth, 
Btanding  on  his  father's  tomb.  But  we  mies 
the  link  in  the  chain  that  brings  back 
Sosansah  Wesley,  in  her  venerable  widow- 
hood, to  sleep  among  heroldfrienda  and 
kindred. 

And  then  we  are  strangely  reminded 
how  the  circle  is  completed.  Our  ancient 
guide  has  now  led  ns  to  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  burial-groond,  where  steps  lead  down 
from  this  moont  of  sepnlchre  to  the  general 
level  of  the  street.  "  Sir,  I  shonld  like  a 
word  wi£h  yon,"  the  hermit  hoarsely 
whispers,  and  then,  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  points  out  a  square  and  solid-looking 
chapel,  imposing  from  its  size  and  bulk, 
while  adjoining  is  a  comfortable-looking 
red-brick  honse,  where  a  spark  of  domestic 
life  still  exists,  in  the  midst  of  shops  and 
warehouses,  indicated  1^  blinds  and  car- 
tains,  and  the  soft  glow  of  the  domestic 
hearth.  "  I  should  uke  a  word  with  yon," 
repeats  the  ancient  one  of  Bonhill  Fields. 
"  That  chapel  that  yoa  see  over  there  ia 
John  Wesley's  own  chapel,  and  the  house 
is  John  Wesley's  house,  and  in  yonder 
room,  on  the  first  floor,  John  Wesley 
died." 

There  is  a  dramatic  fitness  about  this 
announcement,  that  rounds  off  our  circuit 
of  Bunhill  Fields.  AH  the  more  dramatic, 
too,  in  the  surprise,  for  to  us  that 
great  square  chapel,  with  its  minister's 
house  in  red-brick,  had  no  more  signi- 
ficance than  any  other  building  of  the 
kind-  But  now  the  whole  scene  assumes 
a  wondrous  interest,  as  from  the  grave 
of  Susannah  Wesley  we  cross  over  to  this 
Westminster  Abbey  of  the  Methodists, 
with  its  associations  as  one  of  the  holy 
places  of  the  faith ;  for  in  the  quiet  burial- 
ground  at  the  back,  is  the  tomb  of  John 
Wesley,  while  the  room  in  which  he  died 
looks  out  opon  the  scene. 

The  history  of  the  City  Road  Chapel, 
with  its  prosaic  name  and  commonplace 
exterior,  is  connected  in  many  curious 
ways  with  the  history  and  ^wth  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  origin  of  the 
chapel  is  to  be  sought  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Moorfields,  with  their  public 
wallis  and  avenues,  once  enjoyed  bv 
quiet  citizens  and  their  famHiea,  bat  which 
in  Wesley's  time  had  become  the  resort  of 
a  less  orderly  crowd.  Among  this  crowd 
Wesley  began  to  preach,  jeered  at  and 
mocked  at  first,  but  soon  gaining  the 
respect  and  attention  of  his  audience.     A 


small  dark  man  was  Wesley,  his  hair 
evenly  parted,  with  the  neatness  of  the 
Oxford  graduate,  while  his  dress  showed 
the  care  and  precision  of  the  episcopal 
divine.  It  is  difficult  to  trac«  in  his 
writings  any  evidence  of  the  eloquence 
that  moved  the  masses.  Perhaps  ft  was 
his  exceeding  friendliness,  his  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  evident  sympathy  with  his 
hearers  that  won  the  hearts  of  such  multi- 
tudes. These  meetings  In  Moorfields  sug- 
gested the  erection  of  a  permanent  centre 
of  missionary  efi'ort.  And  bo  presently 
the  Foundry  was  secured  for  the  purpose. 
This  was  an  old  building  which  bad  once 
been  the  Boyal  Cannon  Foundry ;  and  it 
was  in  recasting  the  bronze  guns  that  had 
been  won  in  Marlborough's  victories,  that 
a  terrible  explosion  occurred  which  wrecked 
the  Found^,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of 
many  lives.  A  well-known  incident  this, 
by  the  way,  which  led  to  a  friendless 
German,  »^alch,  who  had  warned  the 
authorities  of  what  woold  happen  from 
the  dampness  of  the  moulds  to  be  em- 
ployed, being  at  once  pat  over  the  heads 
of  the  whole  ordnance  department,  and 
made  master  founder. 
'  Well,  Wealey  was  now  the  master 
foonder  in  the  old  boUding,  described  as 
a  ruinous  place  fiill  of  holes  and  comers, 
with  an  old  pantile  roof,  and  a  pulpit 
of  rough  timber.  And  presently  the 
germs  of  existing  institutions  began  to  be 
developed,  and  Wealey  had  rooms  fitted 
up  there  for  himself,  and  for  bis  mother 
also,  who  spent  the  last  years  of  her  life  in 
the  ruinous  old  bnilding.  To  Susannah 
Wesley,  her  days  at  Epwortb,  and  her 
married  life  with  her  strange,  wayward 
husband,  must  hare  become  dim  and  faded 
memories,  while  her  early  days-  among 
those  very  scenes  came  back,  no  doubt-, 
with  strong  pathetic  force.  Then  there 
was  a  school  on  the  premises,  with  one 
Silas  Told  for  a  master,  afterwards  the 
zealous  friend  of  the  poor  condemned 
felons  in  Newgate — a  strange,  visionary 
man,  a  wanderer  over  land  and  sea — some- 
thing of  abaccanoer  about  GampeachyBay, 
and  a  slaver's  hand  on  the  Guinea  coast ; 
bat  who  now  was  in  his  element  as  teacher 
and  local  preacher,  with  sixty  boys  and 
six  girls  under  bis  charge  to  be^  educated, 
and  afterwards  put  to  good  trades.  There 
is  no  trace  now  le^  of  tlie  Foundry,  which 
stood  where  is  now  the  corner  of  Windmill 
Street,  by  Finsbury  Square ;  but  at  that 
time,  where  the  City  Boad  Chapel  now 
stands   were   open   fields  used  as  tenter- 
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gnxuds  where  weavers  ftnd  calico-printers 
spread  their  clotha,  And  here  presently 
Wesley  bnilt  his  chapel,  all  among  the 
fields,  to  be  reached  only  by  a  narrow, 
conntry-loobiiig  footpath. 

Along  this  path  on  the  dark  wintry 
mornings  wonld  be  seen  flitting  long  lines 
of  lanthoms  and  candles  borne  by  zealous 
members  who  came  from  far  and  near  to 
Weslev's  early  services.  And  among  these 
friendly  seals  the  rest  of  John  Wesley's 
life  was  spent ;  with  many  joumeyings  to 
and  fro,  bat  with  this  chapel  and  honse 
as  the  home  and  centre  of  the  new 
church.  And  here  he  grew  old,  well 
tended  and  cared  for  by  ministering 
women,  hat  with  no  womaq  to  occnpy  that 
loner  place  in  his  heart,  which  in  reality 
never  had  been  filled.  Wesley  had  married, 
indeed,  bat  in  haste,  and  with  a  woman  of 
incompatible  temper;  he  was  too  Gusceptible, 
perhaps,  to  feminine  influence  to  be  a  good 
jodge  of  feminine  character ;  and  although 
he  bad  had  love-passages  in  his  yoath — ^he 
had  loved  the  charming  Mary  Ciranville, 
afterwards  Mrs-Dclaney — yet  here  as  else- 
where his  love  found  no  resting-place,  and 
in  heart  he  was  celibate  to  the  last. 

And  here  everything  stands  much  aa 
Wesley  left  it ;  the  chapel  itself  in  all  its 
important  parts,  the  vestry  where  he  lay 
in  state  after  death  in  his  gown  and 
bands ;  his  home,  with  the  old  clock  still 
ticking  on  the  staircase ;  his  old  Wedg- 
wood teapot,  his  burean,  and  armchair, 
all  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its 
original  state,  and  probably  to  be  so  pre- 
served for  centuries  to  come.  And  close 
by  John  Wesley  sleeps  his  last  sleep  in  the 
midst  of  his  faithful  flock,  a  sainUy  vene- 
rable memory  for  all  time. 

We  are  told  that  Wesley  was  baried 
early  in  the  morning,  between  two  and 
three  o'clock,  to  avoid  the  crowds  that 
might  be  expected  to  flock  in  dangeroos 
nnmbers  to  the  ceremony.  But  longhefore 
the  hoar  fixed  a  forest  of  glittiering  lights 
were  seen  crossing  the  fields  in  all  direc- 
tions, borae  by  a  crowd  of  monmors  all 
toacfaed  to  the  heart  with  a  sense  of  loss 
and  bereavement,  and  when  the  solemn 
words  of  the  bnrial  service  were  heard  in 
the  dim  night,  at  the  passage  where 
ordinarily  is  read,  "  To  take  onto  Himself 
the  sool  of  onr  dear  brother  here  departed," 
the  officiating  minister  paused  for  a  moment 
and  for  "brother"  substituted  "father," 
wherenpon  a  low,  sabdaed  wail  of  grief 
and  lamentation  rose  from  the  very  hearts 
of    those    present     A    pathetic   incident 


sorely,  that  is  worth  remembering  in  the 
crowds  of  the  City  Boad,  and  among  the 
noise  and  brightness  of  London's  mgbUy 
carnival. 


BEFORE   SAILING. 
Lauj  uloBer,  darling,  let  thy  tender  he&rt 

Beat  aguiiist  mine  that  acbee  w[th  heav;  woo. 
Drop  thy  quick  woman's  tears  to  Boothe  thy  smart. 

An  me  I  that  I  could  ease  my  Borrow  no  i 
But  men  must  work,  Bwaetheart,  and  womeii  weep, 

Su  says  tliu  soag,  ho  ruiu  the  world's  behest } 
Vet  time  will  pass,  and  tender  comfort  cxtep 

With  hope  in  company  unto  thy  braaat. 
Now  era  we  part,  while  yet  on  lip  and  cheek 

Close  kiasea  linger,  clinging,  passionate, 
There  is  a  farewell  word  love  fain  would  speak, 

&.  tender  thought  love  labours  to  translste 
In  earnest  words,  whose  memory  tlirou^h  the  years 
Shall  calm  thy  soul,  and  dry  thy  dropping  teara. 
If  In  thy  garden  when  the  roses  blow. 

Or  by  the  aheltec  of  thino  evening  Ore, 
In  any  winter  gloom,  or  summer  glow, 

Tby  soul  floats  seaward  witji  a  fond  d^i'O 
(Fonder  and  stronger  than  tliy  tender  use), 

Think  tbou,  "(toeloagsformeHcroestliefaam;" 
And  if,  sweet- falling  like  the  evening  daws, 

A  special  peace  eutolda  thino  heart  and  home, 
Then  say  thou,  deu-.  with  Boftly-bat«d  breath, 

"  In  same  kine  wildomesd  beyond  the  sea. 
Whether  in  light  of  life,  or  gloom  of  death. 

My  lover's  spirit  "peaks  to  God  ?or 


EAIiTHQUAKES  IN  ENGLAND. 

An  earthquake  is  looked  upon  as  a 
startling  item  of  domestic  news,  although 
there  is  no  very  good  reason  why  it  should 
be,  seeing  that  our  t^ht  little  island  has 
experienced  its  fair  proportioo  of  such 
visitations  since  our  ancestors  were  frighted 
out  of  their  propriety  in  1101,  by  what 
William  of  Malmesbury  calls  "a  horrid 
spectade,"  when  buildings,  high  and  low, 
were  lifted  up  throughout  the  luid,  only, 
however,  to  "  setUe  aa  befora" 

Twelve  years  afterwards,  a  shock  was 
experienced  at  Shrewsbary  and  Notting- 
ham, but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
felt  elsewhere,  excepting  so  far  as  the 
rivers  were  concerned.  Men  p,assed  over 
the  Trent  dry-footed,  the  Thames  was  ford- 
able  at  London  Bridge,  and  most  of  the 
larger  rivers  sank  very  low ;  the  chronicler 
recording  that  a  hard  winter,  with  paeti- 
lence,  murrain,  and  famine,  followed  there- 
upon. In  the  Bucceedyig  year  another 
earthquake  interrupted  building  operations 
at  Croyland,  the  new  work  at  the  church 
there  giving  way,  and  ttie  old  walls  ciock- 
Lng  and  bulging  so  badly  that  they  had  to 
be  shored  up  till  the  edifice  was  roofed  in. 

Just  before  Easter  in  1185,  Holinshed 
tells  OS  that  there  chanced  a  sore  earth- 
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quake  throngh  all  parts  of  the  land,  the 
like  of  which  had  oot  been  heard  of  in 
England  einoe  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
for  Btones  that  lay  couched  tut  in  the  earth 
were  removed  out  of  their  pUces,  honaea 
were  OTerthrown,  and  the  great  choich  at 
Lincoln  rent  from  the  top  dowowarda. 
Strangely  enough,  the  laat- mentioned 
calamity  is  unnoticed  by  the  local  lua- 
torians,  who  speak  of  the  earthquake  as  a 
bleeaing  to  the  city,  by  its  clearing  away  a 
multitude  of  luinous  old  hoveu,  which 
were  a  disgrace  and  danger  to  the  place. 

St.  Valentine's  Day,  1247,  was  nude 
memorable  by  an  earthqaake  doing  mueh 
damage  in  London.  In  September,  1275, 
the  town  of  Glastonbury  was  shaken  into 
ruins,  and  upon  St  Mary's  Day,  1361,  an 
earthquake,  extending  through  dl  England, 
"greatly  'gan  the  people  all  affraye,  ao 
dreadful  was  it-  then  and  periloos." 
Twenty-one  years  later  came  mo  earth- 
quake of  1382,  when  Harding  saw 
OaitlM,  wilb,  towen.  Hid  iteeple*  fjrll, 
Houau,  anil  treei,  naa  oraga  from  the  hill. 

It  happened  on  the  Slst  of  May,  and  was 
followed  by  a  violent  commotion  of  the 
waters  on  uie  coast,  the  ahipa  in  harbour 
being  driven  against  each  otiier  with  great 
violence.  A  song-writer  of  the  Ume  says : 
When  this  earth  quak, 

Wis  none  wi  proud  he  n'uRghut, 
And  all  hia  jollity  forsook. 
And  thon^t  □□  Ood  while  that  it  la^t. 
And  M  soon  u  it  wu  oTcrput, 
Men  woi  u  evil  as  thajr  dead  ere ; 
Each  man  in  his  heart  may  cast. 
This  wag  a,  vafning  to  be  waT«. 
Foraootb  this  wai  a  Lord  to  dread. 

So  suddenly  made  in«n  aghast ; 
Of  gold  and  silver  the;  took  no  heed, 
But  out  of  their  booses  full  soon  they  past. 
Chambers,  chimneys,  all  to-bant  (biint], 
Churches  and  caatlea  foul  'gan  fan  ; 

Pinnacles,  steeplea,  to  grimnd  it  cast. 
And  all  was  for  warning  to  be  ware. 

So  far,  we  have  not  net  with  a  single 
instanoe  of  earUi-openinz,  but  in  1671, 
according  to  Burton:  "The  earth,  near 
KinastoQ,  Herefordshire,  began  to  open, 
and  a  hill  called  Marday  Hill,  with  a  rock 
under  it,  loade  at  first  a  mighty  bellowing 
noise,  which  was  heard  afar  off,  and  then 
lifted  itself  up  a  great  height,  and  began 
to  travel,  carrying  along  with  it  the  trees 
that  grew  upon  it,  the  sheepfolds  and  sheep 
abiding  thereon  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
place  from  whence  it  removed  it  left  a 
gaping  distance,  forty  feet  wide  and  eighty 
ells  long.  The  whole  field  was  nearly 
twenty  acres.  Faasing  along,  it  overthrew 
a  chapel  standing  in  the  way,  removed  a 
yew-tree  growing  in  the  churchyard.  With 


the  like  violence,  it  thrust  before  it  high- 
ways,  houses,  and  trees  j  made  tilkd 
^nnd  pastures,  and  again  tamed  pasture 
mto  tillage."  Three  years  later,  the 
counties  of  Yorkshire,  Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire,  and  Olouoestershire  expe- 
rienced a  shaking  bat  little  harm  was 
don& 

Elizabeth's  reign  was  as  notable  for  its 
great  earthquakes  as  its  great  men,  great 
deeds,  and  great  events.  On  the  evening 
of  the  Gth  of  April,  1680,  London  was 
frighted  by  a  severe  shock.  All  the  beUa 
of  Cockaigne,  from  the  great  bell  of  West- 
minster downwards,  clanged  loudly  and 
discordantly  as  the  amazea  dUzens  rushed 
in  terror  from  their  abodes.  The  churches 
were  emptied  of  their  congregations  in  no 
time ;  the  audiences  streamed  out  of  the 
playhouses ;  and  the  Templars,  leaving 
their  meal  nnfinished,  ran  out  into  the 
street,  knives  in  hand.  Fart  of  the  Temple 
Church  was  thrown  down.  Loosened  by 
the  vibration,  scoree  of  the  stones  of 
St  Paul's  fell  into  the  churchyard ;  and 
stones  falling  from  Christ  Church,  killed 
an  apprentice  and  a  servant-maid.  So 
great  was  the  consternation  created  that 
the  Queen  ordered  the  issuing  of  a  form 
of  prayer  for  the  occasion,  which  every- 
body was  enjoined  to  use  before  retiring 
for  the  night  No  second  shock,  however, 
was  felt  in  the  capital ;  but  the  towns  on 
the  Kentish  coast  experienced  four  in  the 
space  of  ten  hours.  At  Sandwich,  four  of 
t^e  arches  of  St  Mary's  Church  were  rent 
asunder.  At  Dover,  part  of  the  castle- 
wall  was  cast  down,  uid  portitms  of  the 
ehff  tumbled  into  the  sea.  Matters  were 
as  bad  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  the 
town  of  Montpellier  sufiering  such  damage 
that  Queen  £eas  urged  "the  princi^ 
gentlemen  of  certain  counties"  to  con- 
bibute  liberally  to  the  relief  of  those  "  of 
the  reli^on"  dwelling  thero  —  "God's 
merciful  warning  by  the  late  earthqaake 
bein^  an  extraordmary  admonition  to 
Englishmen  to  act  with  true  Christian 
sympathy  towards  the  calamity  of  the 
afflicted." 

Shakespeare  probably  had  this  earth- 
quake in  his  mind  when  malring  Juliet's 
nurse  fix  the  date  of  the  weaning  of  her 
charge  by  remembering,  "  Tis  since  the 
earthquake  now  eleven  years." 
For  more  than  a  century  England  re- 
Eiined  ondisturbed  by  any  internal 
convulsion  worth  noticing,  but  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1692,  a  shock  was 
felt    in    the    home    counties,    especially 
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at  Sheemeu,  Sftndvicb,  Dover,  and  Deal, 
the  thkk  walla  of  the  castle  at  the 
laat-meotioned  town  being  ao  shi 
that  the  whole  buildiiig  was  expected  to 
noma  down.  ETaljQ,  who  was  dining  w 
Wotton,  in  Saiiej,  at  the  time,  saya 
"  Xone  of  na  at  the  table  were  aeusible  of 
any  motion,  bat  the  maid,  who  was  then 
mAing  the  beds,  and  another  serrant  in  a 
garret  above  her,  felt  it  plainly;  and  ao 
did  my  wife's  laandry-nuid  here  at  Dept- 
ford;  and  generally,  wherever  they  were 
above  in  the  npper  floors,  tJiey  felt  the 
trembling  more  sendb^.  In  London,  and 
paiticiilarly  in  Dover  Street,  they  were 
greatly  afinghted."  The  shock  c 
daring  the  hoar  of  "high  change,"  and 
the  merchanti  mahed  incontinenuy  from 
thdr  congregating  places ;  the  people  left 
tbeir  hoasea  to  aeek  safety  in  the  open 
streets,  which  were  crowded  with  a  terror- 
stricken  throng,  some  of  whom  fainted 
from  sheer  apprehension.  No  aerioos 
damage  resolted  either  in  town  oi 
coont^,  but  the  aathorities  improved  the 
oeoMi(Hi  by  enforcing  the  laws  against 
drankenness,  debaachary,  and  oeing  of 
profane  oaths  with  greater  strictness  than 
they  had  done  before  the  earthqoake 
fri^tenod  the  popolatioD  into  believing 
thaA  Uw  wwld  was  coming  to  an  end. 

Ip  the  openbg  months  of  1750,  the 
weatlter-mongera  veie  pozsled  by  having  to 
onde^  tropical  heat,  and  Londoners  were 
alonned  by  evening  skies  of  fiery  red,  be- 
tohesing,  th^  thmight,  some  impending 
calamity.  Theirfearawerejostifiedbyasmart 
eardiqiuke  sho<^  aboat  noon  on  the  8th  of 
FelHiiaiy,makingWestminater Hall  tremble 
to  ita  foandations,  shaking  hooaes  in 
Holbom  and  Chancery  Lane,  and  caosing 
dwellers  near  the  Tower  to  think  an  ez- 
plmion  bad  oecarred  there.  Exactly  a 
montii  afterwards,  between  one  and  two 
in  &a  morning,  the  earth  had  another 
■hiv»ing  fit.  "  I  had  been  awake,"  wrote 
H<naoe  Wolpole,  "uid  had  scarce  dozed 
again,  on  a  sadden  I  felt  my  bolster  lift 
my  head.  I  thooght  somebody  was  getting 
from  under  my  bed,  but  soon  found  it  was 
a  strong  eartJit^aake,  that  lasted  nearly 
half  a  minat^  with  a  violent  vibration  and 
greatroaring.  I  nng  my  bell ;  my  servant 
came  in  frightened  oat  of  his  senses ;  in  an 
instaat  we  heard  all  the  windows  in  the 
neighboothood  flong  ap.  I  got  ap  and 
found  people  ranning  into  the  streets,  bat 
saw  DO  mischief  done.  There  baa  been 
aome  j  two  old  houses  flang  down,  several 
chimners,  and  maeh  earthenware.     It  has 


nowhere  reached  above  ten  miles  fhim 
London." 

The  alarm  in  town  was  intense ;  nothing 
else  WM  talked  of  or  written  about  Dr. 
Sheriock  made  it  the  theme  for  a  pastoral 
letter,  of  which  ten  thousand  copies  were 
sold  in  two  days.  Pastors  told  their  flocks 
the  earthquake  was  a  judgment  on  the  city 
for  its  manifold  sins,  and  the  women  at 
least  believed  them.  Shrewd  traders 
tamed  it  to  profitable  account  by  selling 
earthquake  gowns,  for  the  women  to  wear 
while  sitting  oat  of  doors  at  night;  a 
quack  got  rid  of  his  earthquake  pills ;  and 
Tamer,  the  china-dealer,  having  had  a  vase 
cracked  by  the  shock,  doubled  the  price  of 
the  set 

While  the  excitement  was  at  its  height, 
a  soldier  of  Lord  Delawan's  troop,  turning 
prophet,  announced  a  third  and  more  de- 
structive shock  for  the  6th  of  April.  The 
"upper  ten  "were  seized  with  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  visit  thetr  country  houses, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  outward-bound 
coachea  passing  Hyde  Park  Comer  in  three 
days,  while  all  the  roads  out  of  London 
were  crowded  with  vehicles  of  all  sorts  on 
the  fourth  day.  Ladies  of  quality  went 
beyond  the  ten  mile  circuit  tor  the 
night,  to  play  cards,  intending,  Walpole 
suggested,  to  retnm  next  day  to  look  for 
the  bones  of  their  husbands  and  families  in 
the  rubbish.  One  heroic  lady  came  up 
from  the  country  that  ahe  might  die  witb 
her  friends.  Those  who  stayed  at  home 
and  went  bravely  to  bed,  were  disturbed 
by  recklesa  revellers  shouting,  "  Fast  four 
o'clock,  and  a  dreadful  earthquake  [ " 
Nothing  came  of  the  prediction,  and  the 
unlucky  seer  was  sent  to  Bedlam,  althoHgh 
his  wife  afisored  Lord  Delawarr  that  if  he 
woald  have  him  examined  by  a  sensible 
man,  the  trooper  would  be  found  to  be 
perfectly  aane.  Before  the  country  folk 
bad  done  langhing  at  the  cockneys,  they 
had  reason  for  becoming  serious  on  their 
owa  account.  Portsmouth,  Southampton, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  experienced  a  shock 
on  the  18  th  of  March  J  Yorkshire,  Cheshire, 
and  Flintshire  coming  in  for  one  in  April ; 
in  May  Dorsetshire  was  similarly  disturbed; 
Somersetshire's  tarn  came  in  July  j  that  of 
Lincolnshire  in  August;  the  series  being 
completed  on  the  last  day  of  September  by 
a  violent  ahock  felt  through  Leicestershire^ 
Northamptonshire,  and  Sofl'olk. 

EarUiqaake  shocks  were  experienced  in 
one  put  or  another  of  England  in  1853, 
1859,  1860,  1863,  186,8,  and  1871,  with 
no  worse  effects  than  the  oscillation  of  » 
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few  buildings,  tha  rattling  of  window-frameB, 
ftnd  ahaldiig  of  tables  and  choirs.  Even 
less  alarming  vas  the  slight  trembling  of 
the  earth  fett  at  the  little  East  Anglian 
village  of  Plendoii,  towarda  the  end  of 
February  of  the  present  year;  the  pre- 
coTBor  of  the  moBt  destructive  earthquake 
yet  known  in  English  annals,  if  older 
chroniclers  told  all  uieie  was  to  telL  The 
ten  seconds  disturbance  of  the  morning 
of  the  22nd  of  April,  1884,  was  felt  from 
Locdonin  the  south,  to  Leicester  in  thenorth, 
extending  so  far  west  as  the  town  of  North- 
ampton. In  London  nothing  more  serious 
than  the  stoppt^e  of  a  clock,  and  the 
shaking  of  a  building  here  and  there,  came 
of  it,  Iwt  the  people  of  Colchester  and  the 
villages  about  It  will  long  remember  how 
their  hoosea  were  unroofed,  their  chimneys 
overthrown,  and  their  streets  encambered 
with  the  debris  of  dwellings  suddenly 
rendered  oninhabitable.  Such  destmction 
of  property,  from  such  a  cause,  Is  some- 
thing new  in  England,  and  calculated  to 
shake  one's  ffuth  in  future  Immnnity  from 
even  worse  visitations  of  the  same  nature. 


SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  COURT 
M.C. 

Sir  Lewis  Lewkner,  master  of  the 
ceremonies  at  the  Conrt  of  King  James 
the  First,  may,  for  ai^ht  we  know,  have 
had  a  pleasant  time  oi  it,  seeing  that  the 
burden  of  the  office  feU  upon  the  shoulders 
of  his  deputy  or  assistant,  who  has  left  us 
a  record  of  Ms  trials  and  troables  in  a  little 
book  entitled  Finettl  and  Phlloxenia ;  some 
choice  observations  of  Sur'John  Finett, 
Knight,  touching  the  reception  and  pre- 
cedence, the  treatment  and  audience,  the 
punctilios  and  contests  of  foreign  am- 
bassadors in  England.  Whatever  the 
knighf  a  emolnmenta  may  have  been,  they 
were  hardly  earned,  for  his  life  was  well- 
nigh  womed  out  of  him  with  settling 
questions  of  precedence  and  eUqnette, 
allaying  petty  jealousies,  and  keeping  the 
representatives  of  foreign  princes  on  some- 
thing like  peaceable  terms  with  one 
another. 

The  Court  f  eativlHes  consequent  upon  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Eh'zabeth  to  the 
Count  Palatine,  !n  1613,  extended  over 
several  days.  Sir  John  Finett  invited 
M.  de  Bolscot,  the  archdoke's  ambassador, 
to  honour  the  second  or  third  day's  merry-- 
maklnga  with  his  presence;  an  invitation 
he  received  witii  a -troubled  countenance, 
and   the    complaint   that    the    YenetJan 


ambassador  had  been  asked  to  the  nnjitials, 
and  other  ambassadoTS  had  been  invited  to 
attend  at  masques  atone,  an  honour  never 
paid  to  him.  Not  that  ho  would  demur, 
on  his  own  account,  even  if  called  upon  to 
wait  at  the  royal  table,  bat  as  the  repro- 
aentative  of  so  great  a  Prince,  one  who 
could  not  allow  a  thought  of  any  competi- 
tion between  a  monarchical  sovereign  and  a 
small  republic  governed  by  a  sort  of 
burghera,  he  must  decline  attending  the 
solemnities.  After  letting  him  sulk  a  while. 
King  James  wrote  to  M.  de  Bolscot  with 
hia  own  hand,  explaining  that  the  Venetian 
envoy  owed  his  wedding  invitation  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  congratulate  his 
majesty  on  the  happ^  event,  and  had  put 
his  men  in  new  livenes  in  hononr  thereof, 
a  compKment  oo  Prince  had  paid  him. 
Furthermore,  James  pointed  ont  that  one 
day  was  equal  to  another  in  dignity,  and 
that  it  had  always  been  cnatomary  to  couple 
together  the  representatives  of  France  and 
Venice,  and  those  of  Austria  and  Spain. 

Sir  Noel  Caron,  the  ambassador  from 
the  United  Provinces,  wisely  scorned 
troubling  himself  about  such  trifles,  and 
hia  wisdom  was  rewarded  by  his  being 
asked  to  attend  the  festivities  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  ambassador  was  so  arrogant  in  his  . 
pretensions  as  actually  to  demand  we- 
cedence  of  the  heir  to  the  crown ;  while 
the  Venetian  ambassador  protested  gainst 
sitting  on  a  stool  at  the  banqneting-table, 
although  no  persons  were  accommodated 
with  enure  save  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Neither  Frenchman  or  Venetian,  however, 
prevailed  in  their  reasonless  pretences. 

Upon  the  king  determining  that  the 
ambassadors  of  Spain  and  Austria  should 
figure  among  the  guests  at  the  E^l  of 
Somerset's  wedding,  Finett  had  to  Invite 
the  others  too,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  excused  themselves.  The 
Venetian  readily  agreed,  and  the  French- 
man prayed  to'be  excused  on  the  plea  of  a 
dlfTusion  of  rheum  into  his  teeth  and  the 
sxpected  return  of  a  fit  of  the  ague.  But 
Sir  John  had  no  sooner  taken  leave  of  the 
latter  than  he  of  Venice  insisted  upon 
freeing  him,  to  complain  that  the  French- 
man had  been  vouchsafed  a  solemn  invita- 
tion ;  hia  anger  only  being  appeased  by 
Finett  inviting  him  over  again  in  exaotly 
the  same  words  as  he  had  used  to  his  rival 
Then  he  wanted  to  know  if  the  Aastrian 
had  been  invited.  Sir  John  affected 
ignorance,  whereupon  the  Italian  said  he 
was  dissembling,  and  he  doubted  not  he 
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was  going  straightway  to  the  Auatriau'e 
lodgiDK.  Finett  left  him  to  think  so, 
"holding  it  ill  roannera  to  mar  a  belief 
of  an  ambassador'B  making." 

By-and-by  there  was  another  Iharnai 
at  Court,  and  then  came  tixe  tarn  of  tl 
tiro  ambassadors  previously  lefl  out  in  the 
aid;  but  the  French  envoy  must  needs 
ride  the  high  horEe  again.  He  would 
make  one  at  Uie  sapper  and  after- entertain- 
ment, bnt  he  could  not  come  to  dinner,  he 
had  already  entered  into  his  Lent,  and  two 
maals  of  flesh  together  would  be  too  great 
a  si^.  He  was  assured  there  would  be 
plenty  of  fish  on  the  table.  Then  the 
reason  of  his  snrliness  came  out  The 
king,  he  declared,  had  shown  his  preference 
for  the  Spanish  ambassador  by  iuTiting 
him  to  Somerset's  wedding,  and' it  would 
be  wronging  his  master  for  him  to  march 
in  the  second  place,  as  he  would  seem  to 
do,  if  he  appeared  at  dinner;  nay,  be 
would  not  attend  the  sapper  unless  he  had 
a  chair,  like  the  bride.  However,  he 
tbought  better  of  it,  and  afterwards 
braced  he  had  got  the  best  of  the  Spaniard 
by  dining  in  the  company  of  the  King, 
Qneeu,  and  Princess,  whidi  the  Don  had 
not  done  at  the  Earl's  marriage-feast. 

Troublesome  they  all  were,  but  the 
Frenchman  was  the  moat  unmanageable  of 
the  diplomatic  crew.  The  Twelfth-tide 
masque  of  1G17  was  to  see  Prince  Charles 
make  his  first  appearuice  on  the  stage ; 
and  as  negotiations  for  his  marriage  with 
the  Infanta  had  then  commenced,  the 
Sp&nLtfa  ambassador,  naturally,  was  desired 
to  assist  at  the  performance.  As  soon  as 
this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  French 
ambassador,  that  touchy  gentleman  harried 
to  Whit«h^,  and  demanding  and  obtain- 
ing audience,  proceeded  to  declare  he  could 
■how  by  precedents  without  number  that 
the  Spanish  ambassador  had  never  been 
present  at  any  such  entertainment  without 
the  permission  of  the  King  of  France's 
representative  being  first  obtained,  winding 
up  with  a  threat  of  making  formal  com- 
plaint to  his  sovereign  of  the  wrong  done 
to  him  in  his  ambassador's  person.  His 
rapoarings  were  unheeded,  and  the  irate 
envoy  kept  hia  word,  sending  his  secretary 
post-haste  to  Paris,  receiving  letters  of 
recall  in  due  time,  and  thereupon  depart- 
ug  the  land,  much  to  its  ruler's  relief. 
When  Twelfth-tide  came  round  again, 
neither  France  or  Spain  were  represented 
at  the  English  court.,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  quiet  time.  King  James  determined- 
no  longer  to  admit  ambassadors   to  sit 


"under  the  State"  with  him,  and  ordered 
a  seat  to  be  mode  apart,  "  furnished  with 
stools,  cushions,  and  leaning-carpets,"  in 
the  right  of  his  own  place,  "bnt  some- 
what obliquely  forward,"  and  therein  sat 
the  newly-arrived  Venetian  envoy  and  the 
commisHioners  from  the  United  Provinces. 
Gondemar's  coming  to  England  in  1619 
was  foUowed  by  a  revival  of  the  old 
jealoasie&  To  avoid  any  appearance  of 
favonrttism,  the  king  invited  all  the 
ambassadors,  great  and  small,  to  the  tilting 
in  honour  of  his  birthday,  providing 
separate  seats  for  the  representatives  of 
France  and  Spain  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  royal  one.  The  Count  de  Tilleurs 
discovered  that  his  rival's  seat  was  more  in 
the  public  eye  than  his  own,  and  nothing 
would  content  him  but  being  allow^  hia 
choice,  as  his  master  could  make  no  ques- 
tion of  priority,  which  he  would  challenge 
and  take  as  his  due  wheresoever.  His 
pretences  being  scouted,  the  Count  and  hia 
wife  stayed  away,  and  left  the  Spaniard 
master  of  the  field.  The  lesser  diplomatic 
lights  acquiesced  in  being  placed  together 
at  the  other  end  of  the  tut-yard,  but  un- 
anlnckily  the  Bohemian  envoy  was  colled 
away  to  Gravesend,  whereupon  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador  discovered  that  if  he  were 
placed  with  the  Savoyard  and  Dutchman 
at  one  end  of  the  yard,  while  Gondemar 
was  alone  in  his  glory  at  the  other,  it 
would  be  dert^atory  to  his  quality;  the 
first  place  of  an  inferior  degree  being 
worse  than  the  lost  of  a  superior  one. 
Finett  got  the  Bohemian  to  promise  to  be 
back  in  time  to  attend  the  tUting,  and 
thought  he  made  things  comfortable,  when 
Caron,  usually  so  easy  to  manage,  announced 
that  he  was  specially  instructed  not  to  allow 
precedence  to  any  non-regal  ambassador 
save  to  him  of  Venice,  and  if  the  Diike 
of  Savoy's  representative  intended  to  be 
present,  he  should  absent  himself,  which 
he  did,  although  the  Savoyard  was  unable 
to  attend,  much  to  the  Venetian's  discom- 
posure, be  suspecting  the  missing  gentle- 
man had  insinuated  himself  somewhere 
near  the  King,  and  so  taken  precedence  of 
bim,  which  would  necessitate  hia  immediate 
departure  from  the  country. 

Of  such  bickerings  about  nothing,  Finett 
has  much  more  to  say ;  but  the  crowning 
"clash,"  as  he  calls  it,  was  between  Sir 
Robert  Shirley,,  the  Anglo-Peraian,  and  a 
raal  Persian,  who  disputed  his  credentials. 
Shirley  hod  been  duly  received  at  Court  as 
ambassador  from  Persia,  the  genuineness 
of  the  letters  he  presented  being  taken  for 
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granted,  u  the^  were  "  tm-imderstood  for 
wuit  of  an  interpreter  —  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  England."  One  day,  Sir  John 
Finett  wu  notified  hj  the  merchants  of 
the  East  India  Company  Ihat  another 
envoy  had  arrived  from  Persia,  and  taken 
up  his  lodging  at  the  faonse  of  Alderman 
Holliday. 

^lirley,  Finett,  the  Earl  of  Cleavelandt 
and  eight  other  gentlemen,  went  there  to 
welcome  the  new  comer.  They  fonnd  him 
sitting  on  a  chair  with  his  legs  doubled 
under  him,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  their 
entrance.  Sir  Bobert  saluted  him,  and 
Lord  CleaTeland,  through  the  interpreter 
(from  whence  he  came  Sir  John  does  not 
tell  us),  explained  the  object  of  the  vitit, 
getting  no  answer  for  bu  pains.  Then 
Shiriey  produced  his  credentials,  first  touch- 
ing his  eyes  with  them,  next  holding  them 
over  hia  head,  and  tben,  kissing  them, 
proffered  them  to  the  stranger,  that  he 
might  do  the  same.  But,  rising  suddenly 
from  Mb  seat,  the  Persian  approached  Sir 
Eobert,  snatiAed  the  pa^rs  from  bis 
hand,  and  tore  them  to  pieces,  and  then 
struck  the  Englishman  in  the  face  with  his 
fist 

Before  anyone  could  interfere,  the 
Persian's  son  followed  his  sire's  example, 
flew  at  Shirley,  and  with  two  or  tluree 
blows  overthrew  him.  Master  Maxwell, 
of  the  Bedchamber,  and  Lord  Gleaveland 
pulled  back  thai  friend's  new  assailant, 
while  Sir  John  Finett  and  the  rest  laid 
their  hands  on  their  swords,  not  drawing 
them  because  not  any  one  sword  or  dagger 
had  been  drawn  by  the  Persians.  Upon 
Lord  Gleaveland  expostulating  with  the 
chief  ofiender,  the  latter  apolo^sed,  plead- 
ing that  he  could  not  control  his  rage 
against  one  who  had  dared  to  counterfeit 
his  master's  signature — which  was  always 
affixed  to  the  top  of  his  letters  —  and 
boasted  he  had  married  his  master's  niece. 
Shirley  denied  the  last  accosatton,  declaring 
he  had  only  professed  to  have  married  a 
kinswoman  of  the  King  of  Persia ;  and  for 
the  rest,  it  was  that  monarch's  custom  to 
affix  his  signature  on  the  back  of  his  letters 
when  a  foreigner  was  the  recipient.  The 
Englishmen  took  their  leave  of^the  Persian 
with  little  or  no  respects  to  him,  but  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  Shirley  for  taking  his 
beating  so  meekly.  Upon  the  affair  being 
report»l  to  bis  majesty,  he  ordered  both 
the  supposed  envoys  from  Persia  to  return 
there  with  all  speed,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Dormer  Golton,  charged  to  ascertun  the 
rifrbts  of  the  matter.     When  befdnninK 


their  voyage,  the  different  ambassadors  in 
different  shipa,  they  all  three  died  on  the 
way,  and  with  them  their  quarrel  and  the 
enquiry  after  it, 

Debacred  from  resenting  ambassadorisl 
impertinences,  our  M.G.  rejoiced  when 
freer  men  paid  his  tormentors  in  their  own 
coin.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  de 
Cadente  at  Gravesend,  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
went  there  to  greet  him  in  the  King's  name. 
Much  to  that  nobleman's  surprise,  the 
^ench  envoy  awaited  his  coming  at  the 
stairhead  of  his  chamber-door,  and  accom- 
panied him  no  farther  at  leave-takine.  Not 
brooking  such  discourtesy,  next  day  he 
sent  word  that,  as  the~  ambassador  was  bo 
great,  and  his  lodging  bo  little,  be  would 
not  again  be  troubleeome  to  him  there,  but 
meat  nim-  in  the  street  to  accomittny  him 
on  his  embarkation.  He  kept  his  word, 
the  Frenchman  never  proffering  his  hand. 
When  Denmark  Street  was  reached,  the 
Earl  left  his  uncivil  charge  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  telling  him  the  gentlemen  above 
would  show  him  to  his  lodgings.  King 
James  stormed  upon  hearing  of  tne  matter, 
not  at  Arundel,  but  at  the  Count,  and  he 
was  fain  to  excuse  his  conduct  on  the  plea 
of  indisposition.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham took  another  way  of  becoming  even 
with  the  Spanish  ambassador  for  declining 
to  appear  at  a  sapper  given  b^  the  Duke, 
because  his  grace  had  also  invited  another 
ambassador  with  whom  he  was  on  bad 
terms.  Buckingham  sent  Endymion  Porter 
to  tJie  Spaniard's  lodging  with  three 
"  flaskets  ''of  the  choicest  of  three  courses 
of  cateB  to  be  served  at  the  feast — one  full 
of  cold  meats  for  the  ante-pasto ;  another 
with  fat  fowls  ready  for  the  spit,  of  all 
sorts ;  and  a  third  of  the  best  and  rarest 
sweetmeats  —  with  the  message  that  the 
duke  would  have  held  it  "an  bononr  and 
an  happmess "  to  have  had  his  company, 
but  since  he  could  not  have  it,  he  desired 
him  to  taste  of  what  bad  been  provided 
for  him,  and  that  at  the  tasting  of  it  at  his 
supper  he  would  be  pleased  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  King  of  England,  as  he,  the 
Duke,  would  at  the  same  time  diink  to  the 
health  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

Now  and  again,  the  ladies  gave  Sir  John 
Finett  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble.  -The 
States  ambassadress  took  ombrage  at  her- 
self and  her  daughters  being  thrust  into  a 
comer  at  a  masque,  her  wrath  being 
noways  allayed  by  the  reminder  that  she 
had  chosen  to  ut  apart  from  the  great 
ladies  because  she  "  wanted  language,"  and, 
'therefore,  if  she  were  unsatisfied,  had  only 
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henelf  to  blame  for  it  At  the  Palktine 
mam^a,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  directed 
Sir  Joan  to  place  the  wife  of  the  French 
■mbaaaador  beneath  the  ConntesBea  and 
above  the  Baroneasea,  Standing  to  her 
woman's  right,  and  poasraaed  already  of 
her  proper  place,  as  ahe  called  it,  the 
Tiseotmtess  of  Effingham  would  not  badge 
■n  indi  to  allow  tbe  ambasaadreee  to  go 
■bore  her;  ao,  dinner  over,  the  Frenchmiui 
called  hia  lady*!  coach,  bat,  after  much  per- 
auasion, consented  toatay,  upon  his  wifebeing 
aeated  between  the  Conntess  of  Rildare 
■nd  the  Yiaconnteas  of  Haddington;  my 
lady  of  Effingham  "  forbearing  with  rather 
too  moch  thim  too  little  atomach,  both  the 
topper  and  the  company."  At  another 
time,  my  Lady  Dorset  and  other  Coantesaee 
made  a.  mighty  to-do  at  the  Coonteas  of 
Baddogfaua  setting  her  niece  above  tiiem, 
by  plaomg  her  "  above  h«i8eU  and  beneath 
her  dan^ter  the  Marqneas  " — a  proof,  by 
the  my,  of  the  absardity  of  the  mode  of 
ipelltDg  "marqoia"  in  vogoe  in  aome 
qoartera.  Altogether,  the  post  of  Master 
M  iht  Ceremonies  at  the  Conrt  of  St. 
Jamea  iraa  one  to  be  eschewed  rather  than 
coveted. 


CURIOSITIES  OP  TRADE 

IN  TWO  FASTS.  PABT  IL 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  Bills  of 
Entry  have  we  marched  on  without 
impediment.  The  procen  has  been  proauc 
enoagh;  thoroughly  commonplace  have 
been  the  incidents  on  the  way.  Bat  now 
the  time  is  come  when  I  moat  leave  all 
theae  meaner  thinga,  and  rise  superior 
that  whldi  miniatera  aolely  to  onr  con- 
veniences. Oh,  that  I  had  the  genina  of 
Pindar,  to  soar  on  eagle-wing  far  bevond 
the  ken  of  the  ordinary  mortal  I  Only  he 
could  do  jostice  to  the  theme  which  I  am 
now  approaching.  Would  that  I  had  the 
•oul  of  the  poet!  I  would  describe  in  glow- 
ing atrmna  the  ecstatic  thoaghte  which 
duse  each  other  through  my  entranced 
brun.  But  I  have  not  the  pen  of  the  poet ; 
the  gewgaw  fetters  of  rhyme,  as  the 
Eampahire  fiumer  called  them,  are  to  me 
real  doga  to  progress.  To  be  sure,  an 
Eoglishmao  has  the  reaonrce  of  blank 
verse,  but  I  am  afiraid  my  blank  verse 
would  be  only  prose  cut  into  lengths, 
like  the  stavei  about  which  I  have  already 
diBGonrsed. 

Bat  what  has  all  this  rigmarole  to  do 
with  onr  daUy  imports  t  Why,  to  serve 
as  an  introduction,  to  awaken  a  lively 


cariosity  as  to  what  is  coming  next,  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  somethug  rather 
out  of  the  way,  which  when  it  makes  its 
appearance  will  create  the  interest  which 
always  attachea  itself  to  undoubted  worth. 
Bat  I  mentally  hear,  "Cat  it  short;"  "Come 
to  the  point;"  and,  therefore,  without 
further  preamble,  I  find  on  board  a  Weat 
India  steamer  forty-nine  turtle. 

Does  not  everyone  feel  that  we  have 
DOW  got  on  to  an  interesting  topic  t  We 
all  know  that  turtle  are  not  found  about 
our  shores,  we  know  perfectly  well,  there- 
fore, that  they  moat  be  broaght  here  from 
somewhere  else,  and  yet  it  certainly  did 
look  odd  to  see  them  down  in  the  bill  in 
black  and  white.  I  wonder  how  they  are 
broaght,  whether  sprawling  about  the  deck, 
or  bow  t  An  early  recollection  of  mine  is 
seeing  them  id  an  hotel-yard  neat  Birken- 
head m  laige  tuba  of  Bait  water ;  perh^ia 
that  ia  the  way  they  are  brought  over. 
But,  however  they  make  the  passage,  it 
cannot  be  doahted  that  they  must  oe  in 
poor  condition  before  they  get  converted 
into  the  soup  ao  dear  to  the  alderm^ 
Even  if  they  are  fed,  which  I  donbt,  they 
cannot  get  their  natural  food,  and  most 
feel  keenly  the  chanffe  from  tropical  to 
temperate  regiona  The  fact  is,  that  good 
as  ^e  tartle-soap  is,  the  name  is  a  mis- 
nomer. Call  it  what  you  like,  it  is  really 
very  strong  soup  with  aome  turtle  fiesh  and 
tat  in  it  Conger-eel  is  said  to  form  the 
basis,  bnt,  in  addition,  there  ia  I  know  not 
how  much  stock,  produced  by  stewine 
down  Tea),  fowls,  and  ham.  When  this 
stavng  extract  ia  prepared  it  ia  only 
necessary  to  add  the  turtle,  and  there  you 
are.  Real  tnrtle-soup  is  only  to  be  got 
where  the  animal  abounds,  and  is  of 
necessity  a  totally  different  thing  from 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  here.  I  know 
several  people  who  have  often  feasted  on 
the  creatnre  when  fresh  caught,  and  not 
one  of  them  has  gone  into  the  ecstasies  one 
would  expect  Bat  perhaps  this  ia  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Mrs.  Gill,  who  spent  six 
months  on  the  Island  of  Aacenaion,  where 
the  creatares  swarmed,  assures  us  that 
"  the  first  epoouful  of  that  clear,  creamy 
nectar  called  turtle-soup  is  enoagh  to  re- 
concile any  gourmet  to  banishment  here 
for  lif^."  To  anderstaad  what  this  means 
we  may  mention  that  nothing  grows  on 
the  island.  Everything  baa  to  be  broaght 
from  the  mainland,  inrnding  even  water, 
of  which  a  gallon  a  day  is  the  household 
allowance  for  all  purposes.  Mn.  Gill  sent 
I  some  clothes  to  the  wash,  and  her  servant 
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came  back  to  say  that  alie  hadn't  sent 
the  water.  Everything,  in  fact,  there  ie 
npside  down.  Water  ia  carefully  meaenred; 
potatoes  are  f onrpenceper  pound;  occasional 
cabbages  from  St.  Helena  are  knocked 
down  by  anction  at  one  Hhilling  and  six- 
pence a  piece ;  milk  is  pricelessj  bat  yoa 
can  bare  tnrtle-sonp  for  nothing.  For  the 
benefit  of  penons  about  to  travel,  we  may 
as  well  give  the  same  lady's  opinion  on  the 
meat  of  the  turtle.  The  steaks  are  ex- 
cellent etewed  or  baked,  but  will  not  stand 
the  gridiron.  Cooked  over  the  fire  the 
meat  becomes  as  hard  and  jniceless  as  an 
Ascension  beef-steak.  With  the  fins,  cali- 
pash, and  calipee,  excellent  sonp  was  made 
when  water  could  be  spared.  Our  readers 
will  remember,  therefore,  whenever  anyone 
catches  a  turtle  he  must  not  try  to  gnll  it 
Needless  to  say  that  we  receive  large 

auantities  of  oysters  from  the  States, 
lousands  upon  moosands  of  barrels  yearly. 
It  is  surprising,  however,  to  find  four 
hundred  and  seventy- eight  barrels  in  one 
lot  from  Brazil,  of  all  places  in  the  world, 
when  we  remember  that  the  nearest  part 
of  the  country  Is  a  fortni^t's  steam,  and 
is  right  on  the  equator.  I  should  not  be 
astonished  to  find  that  they  arrived  here 
in  the  condition  in  which  our  George  the 
Second  preferred  them  —  rather  stale,  as 
the  anecdote  euphemistically  puts  it.  This 
certainly  is  the  only  shipment  from  that 
source  which  has  caught  my  eye;  more 
than  that  I  cannot  assert  WhOe  on  the 
subject  of  the  West  Indies,  I  must  notice 
one  shipment  which,  from  its  very  magni- 
tude, looks  strange.  One  vessel  airives 
from  Tiinidad  laden  entirely  with  cocoa- 
nuts — no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  of  them.  Here  is  indigestion 
for  the  whole  British  population,  surely  I 
And  this  is  only  one  shipQient  out  of  many, 
though  it  is  the  largest  I  have  met  witli. 
For  this  is  an  article  we  receive  almost 
every  day  in  certain  seasons  from  both 
West  uid  East  Indies,  though  the  former 
are  by  tax  the  larger  procmcers.  Next 
door,  so  to  speak,  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  are  the  Bahamas,  now  little  heard 
of,  but  well-known  during  the  American 
War  as  the  starting-point  for  the  final  ran 
of  the  blockade-runner.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions of  these  islands  appeu  to  be 
shells  and  sponge.  I  find  one  steamer 
from  Nassau  bringing  seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  conch-ahells, 
which  go  chiefiy  to  Italy,  to  be  cat  into 
the  well-known  shell  cameos,  and  two 
hundred  and  fiftr-eight  barrels  of  sponiie. 


This  last  is  found  there  abundantly,  and 
is  well  known  to  us  all  in  the  shi^  of 
those  enormous  coarse  convenienoes  for 
the  morning  tub,  and  for  washing  carriages, 
This  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the 
fine  small  ^nges  with  which  we  ate  all 
familiar,  and  which  come  to  as  from  the 
Mediterranean. 

As  a  specimen  of  West  India  produce, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  uiat  one 
vessel  of  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-five 
tons  came  into  London  loaded  with  nothing 
else  but  rum  and  sugar. 

From  Tampico  a  steamer  brooght  three 
hundred  and  fifty-foar  bales  of  istle,  a 
name  which  must  be  strange  to  nearly 
everybody.  It  is,  perhaps,  belter  known 
as  Mexican  fibre,  and  is  lai^ly  importied 
into  this  country  for  making  small  brnshea. 
Talking  of  these,  of  course,  leads  me  to 
piassava,  of  which  one  shipment  from 
Bahia  consiatfld  of  five  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  bales.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  this  is  the  fibre 
of  the  leaf-stalk  of  a  tj%e  which  is  found 
plentifully  in  Brazil,  and  whose  fruit  is  the 
coquilla-nnt,  well  known  to  turners,  and 
converted  by  them  into  the  rich  brown 
umbrella-handles  which  everybody  l^as 
seen.  The  fibre  is  the  material  which  is 
used  here  for  making  into  the  strong 
sweeping-brushes  one  sees  nsed  in  the 
streeta,  and  everywhere,  in  fact  Its  intro- 
duction must  have  been  an  incalculable 
benefit  Before  that  date,  broom-bristles 
or  whalebone  were  the  only  materials  that 
could  be  used,  and  of  the  latter  and  better 
article  the  supply  is  practically  limited, 
and  consequently  high  in  price.  Amongst 
the  great  number  of  oar  imports  from 
Jamaica,  all  may  be  said  to  be  well  knoim 
except  one.  This  is  pimento,  which  is 
almost  peculiar  to  that  island.  It  is  the 
dried  unripe  berry  of  the  Eugenia  pimento, 
and-thougn  little  known  outside  tne  trade 
by  this  name,  it  is  very  well  known  to  us 
by  its  household  name  of  allspice. 

Everybody — that  is  to  say,  every  male — 
is  or  has  been  a  boy,  and  the  next  entry 
will  therefore  be  of  interest  It  is  no 
other  than  ten  cases  of  slate-pencils.  I  am 
unable  to  say  whether  this  useful  article  is 

firoduced  in  England,  bat  it  certainly  does 
Dok  odd  that  a  country  which  exports 
enormous  quantities  of  slate  should  at  the 
same  time  receive  slate-pencils  from  abroad. 
Another  entry  will  be  still  more  interesting 
to  ingenuoos  youth,  and  that  is  nineteen 
cases  of  marbles  Arom  Rotterdam.  No 
doubt  these  will  be  what  in  my  boyiA 
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dijB  were  called  atooeja.  Very  likely 
that  ifl  thfiii  nams  yet  Possibly,  howerer, 
they  may  be  alleya,  Tbese  were  highly 
thooght  of  in  my  time,  bat  I  date  uy  they 
are  not  bo  mnch  eateeiaed  dow. 

Now  comes  another  article  also  highly 
eiteemed  by  the  British  schoolboy,  bat  for 
a  different  reasoD.  This  is  Uiroe  handled 
and  sicty-three  b^  of  hazel-nuts  from 
CoDitantinople.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  we  receive  eoormonB  qnantitieB 
of  these  from  several  parts  of  the  Tarkiab 
Empire.  They  oonstitate,  in  fact,  the 
itaple  prodaca  of  some  districte  aronnd 
T(«bizond,  and  one  may  form  an  idea  of 
their  in^rtance  when  we  find,  according 
t»  the  coQsalar  report,  that  the  raloe  of 
the  export  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
lireQtythoasandpoundsinI877.  Although 
weprodoca  considerable  qoantities  at  home, 
it  LB  evident  that  we  cannot  supply  oorselvea 
with  all  that  we  can  consoma. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  foreign 
DQts  is  the  Brazil  nat  The  word  is  not 
a  misnomer,  for  we  do  actually  get  them 
from  Brazil  There  are  many  varieties, 
whose  points  of  difference  are  only  to  be 
noticed  by  carefal  inspection,  bat  they  are 
all  the  seeds  of  certain  forest-trees,  and 
are  hugely  shipped  at  Para  at  the  month 
of  the  Amazon.  I  find  one  ressel  bringing 
tiro  hundred  and  seventy-eight  barrels. 
They  are  asually  entered  as  Sapncaia  nuts, 
a  name  which  will  no  doubt  bo  unknown 
to  most  people.  The  real  Sapucaia  is  the 
seed  of  the  Lecythis  ollaria,  the  largest 
known  tree  in  the  Brazilian  forests.  Its 
flavDor  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
(Odinary  BrazQ  nut,  but  its  pecnUarity  con- 
sists In  the  way  it  is  produced.  lAe  all 
the  rest  of  its  tribe,  the  seeds  are  con- 
tained, a  dozen  or  more,  in  a  hard  covering, 
vlucb,  when  ripe,  &lls  to  the  ground,  is 
thus  borst  open,  and  the  seeds  scattered  to 
take  their  chance.  The  covering  of  the 
Sapncaia  closely  resembles  an  iron  pot 
vith  a  lid  on ;  the  monkeys,  who  are  very 
fond  of  the  seeds,  often  manage  to  insert 
tiieir  paws  in  the  pot  by  lifting  up  the  lid, 
and  not  nnfreiiaently  find  themselves 
unable  to  get  away  on  account  of  the  Ud 
closing  tightly  on  the  paw.  The  tree  thus 
^ts  the  name  of  the  monkey-pot,  by  which 
It  is  well-known  in  BrazU.  Another 
Braoliaa  fruit,  which  for  some  years  has 
been  coming  in  in  increasing  quantity,  is 
the  orange.  Most  people  must  have 
noticed  the  very  large,  somewhat  oval 
yellow  irait  These  appear  in  October, 
before  the  Spanish  are  ripe  enongh  for 


market,  and  thos  help  as  to  a  supply  of 
oranges  all  the  year  round.  Oranges  are, 
in  themselves,  sufficient  W  furnish  material 
for  a  separate  paper,  and,  as  there  is 
nothing  strange  about  them,  they  claim 
only  a  passing  notice  here.  Glrapes,  how- 
ever, deserve  a  few  remarks.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  enormous  supply 
which  weekly  arrives  in  England  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction.  In  the 
absence  of  statistics,  I  can  cnly  put  down 
my  own  impression,  which  would  date  it 
perhaps  fifteen  years  i^o.  Every  «ne 
knows  them  as  Almeria  grapes,  and  that 
is  the  great  port  of  shipment.  I  find  one 
steamer  brmging  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  barrels,  and  that  is  only  one  entry 
oat  of  many.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
position  of  this  port  may  be  unknown ;  I 
shall  therefore  feel  that  I  am  giving  some 
geographical  information  when  I  tell  my 
readers  they  will  find  it  on  the  coast  of 
Andalusia,  In  the  sonth  of  Spain, 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly 
the  importance  of  this  large  supply  of  Uie 
most  famous  of  all  fruits.  Every  physician 
will  insist  on  the  dietetic  value  of^the  fruit 
of  the  vine ;  most  of  as,  I  fancy,  have 
heard  of  the  grape-cure  as  practised  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  whose  peculiarity  lies  in  the 
patient  living  solely  on  bread  and  grapes. 
Henceforward  the  Englishman  who  is  so 
disposed  can  treat  himself  at  home,  the 
material  is  at  his  own  door,  and  cheap 
enough. 

Perhaps  of  even  later  introduction 
than  grapes  are  pineapples.  These  come 
luvely  from  the  West  Indies,  and  are 
sold  here  very  cheaply.  A  larger  and  finer 
kind,  however,  comes  to  tis  from  the  Cape 
Yerde  and  the  Azores  Islands.  It  is  also 
from  the  former  that  we  receive  the  chief 
portion  of  the  bananas,  which  are  now  not 
uncommon  in  the  froiterers'  shops.  Per- 
sonally, I  must  say  that  I  am  quite  willing 
to  do  without  these ;  to  me,  their  sweet- 
ness is  mnch  too  cloying.  Liko  most 
tropical  fruits,  they  are  wanting  in  that 
slight  acidity  which  ia  so  .grateful  and  re- 
freshing to  tiie  palate. 

But  I  am  forgettmg  the  title  of  my 
paper.  Grapes  ana  pineapples  can  hardly  be 
called  curiosities.  Tneirimportance  as  agrea- 
able  articles  of  food  most  be  my  excuse, 
~  What  in  the  world  can  we  want  with 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  tons  of 
white  sand  from  Antwerp  t  Now  this 
really  does  want  explanation,  Isn't  there 
sand  enough  in  England  t  There  is  plenty, 
to  be  sore,  but  not  of  this  sort     We  get 
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large  qiuntities  from  abroad  of  a  certain 
kind  of  Band  irtiich  cornea  in  solel;  to  be 
converted  into  glaas,  hj  the  vell-knowa 
proceu.  It  ia  n-ell-known  that  we  do  not 
produce  ice  eooogh  for  our  own  conanrnp- 
tion;  still,  it  looks  odd  to  find  a  Teaael 
coming  into  London  from  Ghristfania  with 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  tons  on  board. 

I  have  already  expressed  an  opinion 
that  nothing  conid  be  brooKht  into  the 
coontry  more  insignificant  wan  wooden 
8kever&  I  find,  however,  that  I  waa 
wrong.  There  is  something  etill  less 
valaable  of  the  same  material,  and  from  the 
same  source;  It  wonld  be  impossible  to 
guess  what  this  is,  and,  ^erefore,  please 
note  that  I  find  on  one  steamer  from 
New  York  seventy-six  barrels  of  shoe-pegs. 
Skewers  I  thouKat  were  the  climax  j  this, 
however,  caps  ^e  climax. 

A  writer  for  the  public  possesses,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  quality  of  omniscience, 
yet  I  must  confesi  that  I  was  staggered  at 
finding  in  a  steamer  from  BrasO  seventy- 
five  packages  of  Jaborandy.  So  complete 
was  my  ignorance,  that  I  had  to  write  to 
the  importers  to  ask  for  information.  AO 
the  iDtormatioD,  however,  that  they  could 

E've  me  was  that  it  was  medicinal  leaves. 
»t  me  observe  also  that  before  I  had  tiieir 
reply,  I  had  found  out  for  myself  Jabo- 
nndi,  it  appears,  is  a  comprehensive  name 
in  South  America,  applied  to  varioua  plants 
of  very  different  affinities.  The  leaves  of 
the  particular  one  in  qnestiOD  have  been 
long  used  by  the  natives  as  a  means  of 
producing  perspiration.  They  were  firvt 
sent  over  to  Europe  from  Pemambuco  in 
1874,  and  have  been  experimented  upon  by 
various  physicians,  who  all  agree  that  they 
are  a  powerful  diaphoretie.  Its  practicfd 
value  as  a  remedial  agent  is,  therefore, 
now  undergoing  examination.  The  plant 
is  figured  in  Bentloy  and  Trimen's  Medical 
Plants,  number  forty-eight,  as  Pilocarpus 
peun&tifoliua,  and  appears  to  be  a  shrub 
four  or  five  feet  high. 

Another  curious  entnr  is  one  hundred 
and  ^hty-five  bales  of  Adansonia  fibre 
from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  This  ia 
the  fibrous  pait  of  the  baobab  or  calabash- 
tree,  known  to  botanists  as  perhaps  the 
largest  tree  in  the  world,  not  indeed  from 
its  height,  but  fh>m  its  breadth.  It  has 
been  known  to  be  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in 
circumference,  with  branches,  each  as  huge 
as  an  ordinary  tree,  spreading  around  for 
sixty  feet.  The  fibre  finds  a  market  here 
for  paper-making.  The  tree  was  so  named 
by  Linnteos,   after    the    famous    French 


botanist,  Adanaon.  When  one  has  had 
some  experience  of  Bills  of  Entry,  one  gives 
up  being  surprised  at  any  import.  Yet  I 
must  acknowledge  wondering  why  America 
should  send  us  ten  cases  of  salad  dieesine, 
which  I  find  on  one  of  the  New  York 
steamers.  It  is  the  only  entry  of  the  kind 
I  have  met  with,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
Brother  Jonathan's  shipment  would  not 
turn  out  very  remunerativa 

fiere  is  a  steamer  laden  solely  with  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  tons  of 
pyrites  from  Huelva.  Most  people  will  ask 
what  is  pyrites,  and  where  is  Huelva  t 
Pyrites,  then,  is  a  rock,  orstone,  or  mineral— 
ctul  it  which  you  like — which  is  found  in 
enormousdepositsin  the  south  of  Spain.  It 
is  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  iron,  with  a 
small  percentage  of  copper,  and  traces  of 
silver  and  gold.  These  mines  are  now 
worked  by  two  well-known  companies,  the 
Thanis  and  the  Bio  Tinto,  whose  names  are 
usually  to-be  seen  in  the  money  arHdee  of 
all  the  papers.  This  article  supplies  an 
instance  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
science  works  so  as  to  utilise  everything. 
The  raw  ore,  if  we  may  so  call  it^  is  brought 
here  and  sold  to  the  maker  of  sulphuric 
acid,  who  bums  out  the  sulphur.  The 
cinders,  as  they  are  then  called,  are  sent  to 
works  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
where  tliey  undergo  various  processes  which 
result  in  the  separation  of  the  iron,  the 
copper,  and  the  predona  metals,  all  of 
which  are  thus  rendered  available  for  their 
several  ends. 

England  ia  well  known  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  gUss,  and  in  tie  highest 
qualities  we  are  unrivalled.  In  the  common 
descriptions,  however,  we  are  in  a  ^eat 
measure  beaten  by  ih«  foreigner,  How 
else  can  we  explun  two  vessels  from 
Bremen  arriving  in  London  the  same  day, 
one  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
other  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
thousand  'three  hundred  and  thirty  glass 
botUea,  and  such  entries  as  these  are  very 


I  find  on  a  New  York  steamer  one 
hundred  cases  stove-polish.  I  wonder  if 
this  is  a  superior  article  to  our  well-known 
black  lead.  One  would  tiiink  we  need  not 
go  to  the  States  for  that^ 

There  still  remains  one  entry,  with  wliich 
I  may  finish  in  a  very  satisfai^ory  manner. 
Did  anyone  ever  tlunk  of  seeing  such  an 
entry  as  this :  One  hundred  and  forty- 
three  barrels  of  tortoises  t  I  know  when 
I  b£w  it  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  but  there  it 


WIS  plain  enough,  and  others  like  it  are 
wgaUrly  to  be  met  with.  And  now  to 
giro  Bome  information  about  them. 

Anybody  who  Urea  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Glasgow,  or,  I  shonld 
imagiDe,  any  of  onr  chief  cities,  nmst 
often  have  seen  lai^  baskets  fall  of 
tortoises  expoaed  for  sale  in  the  streets. 
Those  readers  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  will  please 
Koept  this  as  the  statement  of  a  well-known 
facL  We  know  perfectly  well  that  these 
creatorei  are  not  natives  of  England,  and 
they  most,  therefore,  have  coma  from 
abroad.    Tiiat  they  do  come,  and  in  good 

Juntides,  ii  evident  from  the  above  entry. 
[  I  had  been  asked  where  they  came  trom 
I  shonld  have  paid  vagnely,  "Oh,  the 
South  of  Europe,  I  suppose,"  for  I  know 
they  are  common  enongh  m  the  south  of 
SpaJa  But  it  is  not  from  Spain  that  we 
ue  supplied.  If  yon  will  look  at  a  map  of 
Africa,  yon  will  find  on  the  north-west  a 
Ui^  portion  of  &e  empire  of  Morocco,  of 
iriuch  the  best-known  ports  are  Mogadoi 
and  TangiersL  Between  these  two  are  a 
few  small  ports,  or  rather  places  of  call, 
which  are  served  by  a  regular  line  of 
British  ateamers.  From  one  of  these  small 
places — Casa  Blanca,  this  large  consign- 
ment waa  ahipped.  When  we  come  to 
think  of  it  we  aee  at  once  that  this  style 
of  package  is  at  the  same  time  the  best 
sad  the  only  one  available.  iTo  tortoiae  is 
afnud  of  beuig  crashed ;  an  extra  hundred- 
weight or  two  on  his  back  is  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  be  is  prevented  walking  over  the 
Hiip's  side,  and  if  being  closely  packed  tends 
to  keep  him  warm,  well,  so  mnch  the  better 
for  him  as  he  gets  into  colder  regiona 
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"  Yon  won't  mind  my  saying  so,  Theo 
dear,  but  it  really  does  not  do  to  be  quite 
w  odd,"  said  Helen,  with  the  superiority 
of  a  married  woman. 

They  were  in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner,  and  Mi.  Goodall  had  not  yet  come 
in.  Helen  waa  looking  down  as  she  spoke, 
her  long  eyelashes  were  drooping,  her  fair 
bead  shone  in  the  lamplight;  her  mouth 
ns  smiling,  for  she  was  very  much  amnsed 
at  what  her  eoosin  bad  been  saying.  She 
wa*  not  vexed,  for  ehe  thought  Theo  was 
■  little  ashamed  of  her  prank  that  after- 
iKniL    Theo  had  explained   how    It  all 
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happened,  and  had  told  her  what  she  and 
Mr.  Fane  had  talked  about  on  the  way 
home  ;  this  seemed  quite  a  strange  piece  of 
condescension,  and  very  satisfactory. 

Theo's  meekness  enconraged  Helen  to 
moralise  a  little,  in  hopes  of  checking  these 
adventures  for  the  future. 

"Amiodd!  Howdo  you  meanf'said  Theo. 
'  "Well,  my  dear,  talking  over  a  man's 
family  affairs  with  him,  ths  second  time 
you  have  seen  him.  I  dare  say  he  took  it 
very  nicely,  but  don't  yon  think  he  most 
have  been  rather  surprised  t " 

"I  was  afrwd  he  would  b&  I  begged 
his  pardon,"  said  Theo.  "  Yes,  I  am  sorry 
for  some  reasons.  It  seemed  to  remind 
him  of  BO  many  tiresome  things,  poor  boy ! 
I  don't  think  he  really  minded,  Uiongh." 

"  Perhaps  he  felt  that  your  interest  waa 
a  compliment,"  said  Helen,  smiling  still. 
"  Some  people  like  being  pitied  and  fussed 
over ;  but  I  think,"  she  added  with  -sndden 
seriousness,  "it  is  a  dangerous  game,  Theo, 
for  a  girl  like  you." 

She  stopped  and  looked  up  at  her  consin, 
but  Theo  hardly  s^med  to  have  heard  her ; 
she  was  leaning  forward  on  a  table,  with 
Caldecott's  last  pictnre-book  before  her,  her 
hand  shading  her  eyes.  Helen  thought 
she  might  as  well  go  on  a  little  farther ;  her 
husband's  influence  had  made  her  anxious, 
by  some  means  or  other,  to  throw  cold 
water  on  Theo'sacquaintancewiththeFanQs. 

"  You  amuse  me,"  she  said,  "  when  yon 
talk  of  Mr.  Fane  as  'poor  boy.'  When  I 
saw  him  at  the  wedding  he  looked  like 
anything  bat  that  I  am  pretty  sure  he  is 
older  tuin  yon  think,  and  very  much  less 
simple  and  soft-hearted  than  you  think. 
He  baa  gone  through  a  good  deal  before  he 
came  into  these  parts.  But  perhaps  the 
next  time  you  see  him  he  will  confide 
the  etory  of  his  life.  When  do  you  expect 
to  meet  him,again,  Theo  1 " 

Theo  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  and 
Helen  was  almost  afraid  that  she  had  gone 
too  far ;  she  waa  venturing  on  the  verge  of 
those  jokes  which  experience  had  taughther 
that  Theo  would  not  bear,  even  from  her. 

But  Theo  was  not  thir^in^  at  tdl  of 
herself  that  evening,  and  it  did  not  occur 
to  her  to  be  angry. 

"  He  looked  younger  to-day  than  at  the 
wedding,"  she  said  qnietly.  "I  dare  say 
yon  are  right,  thongh ;  he  may  have  gone 
through  a  good  deal,  but  of  course  that 
does  not  matter  to  us.  What  does  matter 
is  his  sister,  obliged  to  be  in  the  house 
with  those  men.  I  don't  like  his  brother 
at  all — still,  he  is  tiie  brother,  and  he  is 
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not  dQldnd  to  her — bat  that  other  mas  is 
quite  oat  of  the  question." 

"My  child,"  Baid  Helen  sorrowfully, 
"  are  you  going  to  make  it  yonr  mission  to 
rescue  all  the  girla  who  have  horrid  men 
ID  the  house  with  them  t  Yoa  had  better 
baild  a  sort  of  orphanage,  and  set  up  an 
order  of  women  to  look  after  them,  and  be 
yonrself  the  first  lady-abbess." 

"There  might  be  many  worse  ways  of 
spending  one's  life,"  said  Thea 

Helen  lai^hed  a  littla 

"Ko  doubt,"  she  said.  "But  I  think 
you  might  find  a  worse  case  than  Miss 
Fane's  to  begin  with.  She  has  two 
brothers  to  take  care  of  her ;  both  of  them 
are  supposed  to  be  kind  to  her,  one  per- 
fectly devoted.  I'm  sotry,  bat  I  can't 
screw  out  mach  sympathy  for  her.  If 
I  could,  I  should  be  more  sorry  that  both 
yoa  and  I  will  have  to  let  her  alone." 

"Whyt"  said  Theo,  taking  her  hand 
away  from  her  eyes,  and  looking  at  Helen 
with  an  earnestness  which  was  a  little 
difficult  to  meet 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  stud  Helen,  and 
coming  quickly  across  Co  the  sofa  where 
her  consin  was  sitting  she  put  her  arm 
roand  her  and  kissed  oer  in  her  old,  soft, 
coaxing  way;  "why,'"  she  said,  "I  know 
John  better  than  yoa  do,  Theo,  and  when 
he  wishes  a  thing  serioosly,  I  know  he  has 
some  good  reason  for  it.  He  is  not  hard 
or  unkind,  bat  he  is  very  sensible.  He 
does  not  wish  me  to  know  these  people, 
and  HO,  Theo,  don't  yon  understand,  yoa 
can  hardly  see  mnch  of  them  while  you  are 
staying  with  me.  Of  course  he  knows 
that  to-day  was  an  accident,  and,  anyhow, 
you  perhaps  didn't  clearly  see  how  decided 
he  is  about  it.  I  really  am  very  sorry,  if  yon 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  them,"  she  said  affec- 
tionately, looking  up  into  her  friend's  face. 

Theo  had  coloured  a  little,  and  there 
was  a  line  in  her  forehead,  but  she  could 
not  be  really  angry  with  Helen,  however 
stupid  and  unreasonable  she  might  think 
Mr.  OoodfdL  Helen  had  found  the  right 
means  of  getting  her  own  way.  Theo 
bent  and  kissed  her  soft  cheek, 

"  All  right,  NelL  I  won't  walk  that  way 
again,"  she  said.  "  And  now  lot  us  drop 
the  subject,  please." 

It  seemed  like  an  easy  victory,  and  Helen 
was  satisfied.  She  wished  for  nothing 
better  than  to  drop  the  sabject.  Theo 
might  go  on  thinking  about  these  people ; 
most  likely  she  would,  in  her  own  foolish, 
romantic  way ;  but  as  long  as  she  did  not 
talk  about  them,  and  did  not  attempt  to 


carry  her  Quixotic  fancies  into,  action,  her 
thoughts  did  not  raatter  much,  Helen 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

For  a  few  days  after  this  adventore,  Theo 
was,  perhaps,  a  little  more  dreamy  than 
usual,  a  little  indifferent  abont  going  out, 
and  seeing  more  of  the  neighbourhood,  but 
one  day  ^e  seemed  to  wake  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  her  shortcomings,  and  a  change 
came  over  her  which  gratified  Mr.  Goodall. 
She  asked  him  to  take  her  over  his  works, 
and  spent  a  whole  afternoon  there  with 
bim  in  the  hot  sheds  and  workrooms, 
among  the  wheels,  and  the  clay-heaps,  and 
the  smoking  furnaces.  She  talked  to  the 
potters  at  their  work,  to  the  red-^med 
boys  who  were  fetching  and  carrying,  to 
the  rough  girls  who  sat  punting.  The 
work  was  all  rather  rough,  for  Mr.  Ooodall'i 
day  was  not  of  a  sort  to  make  china,  and 
the  people  natnrally  were  rough  too.  "Those 
girls  stared  at  Theo,  and  looked  at  each 
ether,  and  glanced  aside  at  the  master, 
whose  few  words  to  them  had  always  been 
entirely  basinesslike.  Some  of  them  were 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  strange  experience, 
bat  they  looked  at  Theo  again,  and 
softened  and  grew  grave  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. Mia.  Goodall  had  walked  through 
the  rooms  once  since  she  came,  but  with- 
out much  interest,  and  with  very  great 
dislike  of  the  dirt,  the  noise,  the  heat,  and 
ibe  staring  of  the  workpeople.  Her  light 
dress  was  more  suited  for  a  tennis-pai^ ; 
her  lip  curled  with  disgust  at  the  whole 
thing,  and  she  spoke  to  nobody  but  her 
husband. 

Yet  they  liked  seeing  her;  she  was  a 
pretty  thing  to  look  at,  and  their  staring 
was  all  admiration.  One  or  two  pretty 
girls  tried  their  best,  on  following  Sundays 
and  holidays,  to  copy  her  dress  and  air. 
She  was  quite  their  idea  of  what  a  lady 
ought  to  be ;  far  more  within  their  com- 

Chenuon  than  this  friend  of  hers,  whose 
uty  was  of  a  kind  they  did  not  under- 
stand, and  who  stopped  and  looked  them 
in  the  face  with  rather  sad  eyes,  and  asked 
questions  which  confused  them,  and  took 
uieir  work  in  her  slight  hands,  asking 
how  it  was  done.  When  she  and  Mr. 
Goodall  had  passed  on,  there  were  great 
arguments  in  the  workshops. 

"But  she  don't  look  like  t'other  one, 
and  my  word,  if  I  was  a  lady,  wouldn't  I 
wear  a  smarter  frock  nor  that ! "  was  the 
opinion  of  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  works, 
inio  bad  been  trying,  with  great  success,  her 
admirers  thought,  to  copy  Mrs.  Qoodall. 

"  Ah,  that's  all  you  look  at,  yoa  young 
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'oils.  Now  I  say  she's  light  down  oice,' 
Baid  ui  older  womaD,  to  whom  Theo  had 
talked  for  several  miantes. 

"Don't  foa  like  having  all  those 
people ) "  said  Theo  to  Mr.  Qoodall  as  he 
walked  back  with  her  up  the  hill. 

"I  must  hare  them,  till  I  can  get  all 
(he  work  done  b^  machineiy,"  said  John. 
"No,  I  don't  like  them.  Those  girls 
especially  are  a  rough  lot" 

"  I  thonght  some  of  them  had  snch  good 
faces,"  she  said.  "  Machinery !  That 
would  be  very  uninteresting.  And,  besides, 
how  would  they  all  live  t " 

"  That  is  an  nnpractical  argument,  yon 
know,  against  machinery." 

"I  ahonld  like  to  have  great  works," 

said  Theo  after  a  minnte,  "and  no  machines 

at  all  I  ahonld  employ  handreda  of  people." 

"I  hiqte  you  would  aall  your  goods." 

"lahoald  not  care  about  that,"  said  Theo. 

John  smiled  patiently,  and  stroked  his 

hee.    It  was  hard  on  a  sensible  man  to 

have  BQch  a  babyish  companion. 

"But  I  shomd  sell  them,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "because  they  would  be  much 
better  than  other  people'a" 

"Then  you  are  ^ing  to  create  some 
new  woibpeople,"  said  John. 

"  Of  coDTse  they  would  want  training, 
sudTheo,  "'Dieae  things  can't  be  done 
m  a  day.  Ah,  you  are  laughing  at  me  I 
But  if  I  could  ta-y  something  of  the  kind, 
you  would  see." 

"I  hope  not,  for  I  don't  care  to 
Mares,"  said  John.  "  No ;  in  every  age 
(he  right  plan  is  to  use  the  materials  that 
tile  age  gives  you ;  make  the  beat  of  them, 
take  care  of  uem,  but  don't  expect  more 
than  they  can  da  I  dare  say  we  (ail 
rather  short  in  the  way  of  philanthropy. 
I  think  myself  it  is  as  well  to  leave  them 
a  good  deal  of  independence.  The  vioar 
likes  to  do  all  he  can,  and  he  has  started  a 
eldb,  and  classes,  and  so  forth.  Of  course 
I  Eopport  him  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  some  laige  wopka  a  dozen  miles  from 
here,  has  made  model  arrangements  for  his 
workmen.  I  wonder  if  you  would  care 
to  see  them  t " 
"  Very  much  indeed,"  aaid  Thea 
"We  will  drive  over  when  I  have  a  free 
day — orwould  it  be  too  long  a  ridefor  yonl" 
"  No,  asrtaitdy  not  Ajster  and  I  would 
ffljoy  it  of  all  things — only,  there's  Helen." 
"It  would  not  interest  her,"  aaid  Mr. 
QoodalL 

Tbeo  had  not  at  all  expected  to  find 
henelf  riding  about  the  country  with  him. 
Ihe  September  days  were  nleasant  and 


060I,  and  that  ride  to  the  model  villagi 
proved  to  be  only  the  first  of  many. 

John  did  not  profess  to  care  much  foi 
riding ;  he  was  growing  rather  heavy,  anc 
walking  suited  him  better ;  but  he  had  3 
good  strong  horse,  and  riding  with  Thee 
was  much  more  amuaing  than  riding  alone. 
Hor  fights  with  Aater,  m  which  she  always 
came  off  conqueror,  though  he  had  a  strong 
will  of  his  own,  her  grace  and  perfect 
riding,  her  thorough  girlish  delight  in  a 
gallop  over  the  turf,  the  brightnese  that 
came  to  her  spirits  as  the  soft  wind  blew 
in  her  face  and  brought  colour  to  it,  her 
preposterous  arguments,  the  amile  with 
which  she  took  John's  good,  solid  contra- 
dictiona,  the  disappearance  of  her  dreami- 
neea  in  this  rapid  movement  and  fresh  air 
— all  these  things  filled  the  worthy  fellow 
with  satisfaction. 

Every  day  he  grew  more  fond  of  Theo. 
And  Helen,  who  used  to  watch  them  away 
from  the  door  and  go  back  peacefully  to 
her  sofa  and  her  novel,  knew  that  they 
would  come  in  preaontly  much  more  cheer- 
ful than  they  went,  and  wonld  have  a  great 
deal  to  tell  her — Theo,  at  least — of  adven- 
tures on  the  way  and  the  wonderful 
behaviour  of  the  horses. 

On  other  days  Helen  and  Theo  took  long 
drivea  together,  for  the  neighbourhood,  like 
moat  of  its  kind,  was  both  prettier-and  mora 
sociable  than  they  thought  at  first  There 
were  people  scattered  here  and  there,  and 
a  catnedral  town  within  fifteen  miles; 
there  were  garden-parties,  to  which  Mr. 
Goodall  was  generally  too  busy  to  go,  so  that 
the  two  cousins  appeared  at  them  together. 
Here  they  met  a  variety  of  people,  who 
were  all  trieDdly,  though  most  of  them 
lived  a  long  way  off ;  but  neither  Helen  nor 
Theo  cued  much  for  any  of  them,  and 
they  generally  came  back  yawning  from 
these  festivities. 

1  should  like  to  be  quite  uncivilised, 
and  to  ride  for  milea  and  milea  over  a  great 
ilain,"  said  Theo  one  evening,  when  John 
lad  been  reproaching  them  for  their  un- 


And  I  should  like  to  be  left  in  peace," 
said  Helen. 
At  the  aame  time  John  noticed,  when 
I  went  with  them  to  any  of  these  parties, 
that  his  wife  and  her  cousin  appeared  per- 
fectly happy,  and  were  more  agreeable,  and 
had  more  to  talk  about,  than  any  of  the 
other  people  there.  Under  tbeae  circum- 
stancea  it  seemed  wrong-headed  of  them  to 
complain  afterwards  of  being  bored  to  ex- 
tinction.  He  aaid  BotoHeIen,butahe  only 
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langhed,  and  told  him  he  did  not  under- 
stand. 

They  did  not  meet  the  Fanes  anTwhere ; 
perhaps  it  was  not  likely  that  they  should; 
yet  Theo's  eyes  always  wandered  a  little 
curiously  round  the  rooms  and  lawns,  and 
a  sad,  Bcornfol  sort  of  look  came  into  her 
face  when  she  saw  they  were  not  there. 
She  often  thought  of  the  child  Ada,  with 
the  pleading  blue  eyes  which  had  touched 
her.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  she 
was  not  to  see  her  oi  her  brother  again. 
It  was  a  little  humiliating  to  imagine  what 
he  must  think  of  the  strange  woman 
who  had  told  him  She  was  fond  of  his 
eister,  and  then  had  lived  on  for  weeks 
and  weeks  within  two  miles,  vithont 
making  the  smsJIest  attempt  to  see  her 
again.  What  could  he  ^inkl  Theo 
puzzled  herself  about  this  very  often,  till 
she  pat  np  her  two  hands  to  her  cheeks, 
and  fonnd  they  were  burning  with  vexa- 
tioa  Yet  she  was  not  conscions  of  any 
wish  to  go  away  from  Woodcote,  and  Helen 
was  only  too  glad  to  keep  her.  Hugh 
wrote  that  he  Vonld  be  coming  back  from 
Scotland  before  long,  and  conld  stop  at 
Woodcota  and  take  her  back  to  London, 
Of  course  that  was  very  nice,  and  she  wonld 
be  very  glad  to  see  dear  old  Hugh  i^ain. 
But  in  the  meanwhile,  evening  after  even- 
ing, she  looked  out  of  her  own  high  win- 
dow to  the  sunset,  and  to  a  distant  line  of 
trees  dark  s^inat  the  glow,  often  more  or 
less  obscUrM  by  smoke  rising  from  the 
valley,  ^ 

One  evening  a  little  thing  happened, 
not  important  in  itself,  as  far  as  Theo 
knew,  though  it  brought  a  strange  trouble 
into  her  mind,  and  she  was  never  after- 
wards able  to  forget  it 

October  had  come ;  the  days  were 
shortening  fast,  and  it  was  quite  twilight 
when  she  and  Mr.  Goodall  were  retummg 
from  one  of  their  long  rides.  They  had 
come  along  the  high-road  nearly  as  far  as 
Deerhnrst,  when  John  suggested  that  by 
crossing  a  field  or  two  they  would  cut  off 
a  comer,  and  come  into  the  Woodcote 
lane  much  ^nicker  than  by  going  on  to 
where  it  joined  the  road.  There  was  a 
broad  path  across  the  field,  and  a  rongh 
stile  used  by  the  miners,  many  of  whom 
made  a  short  cnt  this  way  to  the  colliery. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  direct  pathway 
to  the  colliery  from  Deerhnrst. 

At  this  time  in  the  evening  no  one  was 
to  be  seen  there ;   the  marshy  meadows, 


the  waste  banks  beyond,   stretched    out 
bare  and  dismal  under  a  dim,  cloudy  sky. 

The  gate  was  not  easy  to  unfasten,  and 
Mr.  Goodall  was  fumbling  with  it  when  a 
tall  figure  appeared  suddenly  ont  of  the 
shadow  of  the  hedge,  having  come  np  the 
road  from  Deerhnrst,  and  a  voice  Eaid  : 
Let  me  do  that  for  yoa" 
"  Much  obliged ;  it  is  some  dodge  that 
I  can't  make  out,"  said  John.  "Is  it 
you.  Fane  1  How  are  yon  J  Getting  on 
all  right,  I  bopa" 

"  All  right,  thank  yon,"  was  the  answer, 

Mr.  Fane's  voice  did  not  sound  very 

cheerful,  but  he  was  stooping  down  at  the 

gate.     In  a  moment  he  had  opened  it  for 

them  to  pass  througL 

Theo  was  qnite  close  to  Mm ;  he  took 
off  his  hat,  but  hardly  looked  np.  She 
stooped  a  tittle  from  her  saddle  and  asked 
lum  how  his  sister  was. 

"  She  is  very  well,  thank  you,"  answered 
Gerald. 

"Will  yoa  remember  me  to  horl"  Eaid 
Theo,  and  she  stooped  a  little  more  and 
held  ont  her  hand  to  him ;  she  must  have 
done  it,  if  twenty  Goodalls  bad  been 
looking  on. 

He  looked  np  then,  and  took  her  hand, 
and  held  it  perhaps  for  a  second  or  two 
longer  than  he  ought,  Hia  own  was  as 
hot  as  fire,  and  trembled ;  bnt  Theo  only 
afterwards  remembered  the  fate  of  her 
hand.  At  the  moment  she  could  see  and 
feel  nothing  but  the  look  that  was  fastened 
upon  her;  and  she  knew  too  that  his  face 
was  very  white  and  thin  in  the  twilight, 
that  he  looked  like  a  man  with  some 
terrible  tronble  npoh  him. 

She  made  a  sort  of  half  exclamation; 
it  was  hardly  possible  not  to  ask  him  what 
was  the  matter ;  yet  he  had  inst  now  told 
Mr.  Goodall  that  all  was  ri^ht  with  him. 

At  any  rate  she  had  no  time,  for  all  had 
passed  like  lightning;  theyXJiad  left  liim 
behind,  with  a  cheerful  "  good-EI>ght "  from 
John  to  comfort  him,  and '  Aster  was 
cantering  across  the  fidd.  Tbeo  looked 
back  once,  but  the  tall  hed^s  cast  a 
shadow,  and  the  darkness  was  d^pening ; 
she  conld  not  see  him.  j 

Kow  muidilnt,  piles  M.,       U" 
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CH-VPTER  XXXVL       "THE  NEGOTIATION." 

Wu  £N  the  doctor  retamed  to  He&therlof 
that  evening  he  had  no  need  to  tell  neva 
vhich  vaa  mitten  in  hia  face  so  plainly. 

"Ifc  is  as  we  fe&redl "  asked  Mrs.  John 
at  sight  of  it 

The  doctor  nodded,  and  produced  the 
eertjficftte  which  put  the  marriage  to  Cbar- 
lotta  Aon  Easterbee  beyond  question. 

"  Why,  it's  hardly  more  than  a  year 
before  his  marriage  to  poor  Lacy ! "  ez- 
claiiQod  Mrs.  John,  as  she  looked  at  the 
date. 

"  I  can't  understand  ib  at  all,"  said  the 
doctOT'. 

"  He  married  both  for  money — to  get 
out  of  some  pressing  difficulty  of  the 
moment.'' 

"  He  didn't  marry  her  for  money," 
answered  the  doctor,  nodding  towards  the 
oertifieate  Hrs.  Jolm  held,  "  for  she  had 
none.  There  were  a  few  hnndreds  to 
come  to  her  on  her  father's  death ;  bat 
ev«n  tbis  she  didn't  ^et.  Whether  he  got 
anything  with  Archie's  mother  or  not,  I 
don't  know  ;  but  I  know  he  didn't  marry 
ber  for  it.  He  had  too  little  prudence 
and  too   mnch  heart  to  make  a  merely 


so  betray  two  women  within  a  year  1 " 

"  I  give  it  up,"  said  the  doctor  with  a 
sbrog.  "  How  a  man  with  a  head  on  his 
shoiLKlerB  could  marry  one  of  ttiem  is 
mystery  enough,  without  going  farther." 

Then  the  doctor  described  the  specimen 
of  the  Easterbee  family  with  which  he  had 
the    priril^ie  of  an  interview,  and  the 


"  You  had  a  narrow  escape !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  John,  npon  whom,  in  her  present  • 
mood  and  with  her  regard  for  the  doctor, 
the  tragic  made  more  impression  than  the 
comic  element  in  the  narrativa 

The  doctor  then,  having  seen  Archie, 
and  pronounced  him  proKresaing  most  satis- 
factorily, had  to  hurry  o^  to  catch  the  night 
train  for  town.  In  parting  he  gave  Mrs, 
John  his  London  address  that  sne  might 
send  him  at  once  an  account  of  hernegotia- 
tion  with  Mrs.  Tuck,  from  which,  to  tny 
the  truth,  he  did  not  expect  much.  He 
thought  it  well,  however,  that  Mrs.  John 
shoafd  expect  something  from  it,  and  so 
have  the  shock  of  thia  blow  gradually 
broken  to  her. 

Bet  even  Mrs.  John  herself  expected 
little  from  it ;  not  because  it  struck  her 
as  impracticable  from  a  businees  point  of 
view,  but  because,  in  her  depression,  she 
was  not  sanguine  about  anyUuog. 

Promiung  or  not,  however,  it  seemed 
the  only  thing  to  be  attempted,  and  there- 
fore she  set  out,  early  the  next  morning,  for 
The  Keep. 

On  the  way  she  turned  over  in  her  mind 

Elan  after  plan  for  inilaencing  so  heart- 
ies a  worldling  as  she  considered  Mrs. 
Tuck  to  be ;  but  each  in  turn  was  rejected 
as  UDsatisfactory,  and  she  reached  The 
Keep  before  she  tiad  definitely  itxed  upon 
any. 

NQt,  in  truth,  that  this  mattered  much. 
Mrs.  John  was  the  worst  person  in  the 
world  for  a  diplomatic  mission,  and  she 
could  not  have  carried  out,  even  if  she  could 
have  conceived,  a  negotiation  which  needed 
finessd.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  things, 
she  was  an  absolute  contoaet  to  Mrs.  Tuck. 
Nor,  t^aio,  as  far  as  Mrs.  Tnek  herself  was 
concerned,  did  it  matter  much  uther ;  for 
thouffh  she  misht  be  worldlr.  ahe  was  cer-  K 
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all  likely  to  be  hard  in  the  first  joy  of  the 
news  about  to  bo  bo  generonaly  disclosed  to 
ber  by  Mrs.  John. 

It  was  the  very  last  news  Mra.  Tuck 
expected  when  the  Bsrvant  onaounced  that 
Mrs.  Pfbus  wished  to  see  ber  on  most 
important  bneioess. 

"  She's  come  really  to  look  at  the  hoase," 
was  her  first  feminine  thought.  "But 
what  can  she  be  pretending  to  come  about  t 
Condolence,  I  suppose.  Pshaw !  One's 
sore  enough,  without  being  blistered  with 
snch  tears." 

But,  as  not  even  a  crocodile  would  ven- 
ture to  call  ite  tears  "most  important 
business,"  Mrs.  Tuck,  on  second  thoughts, 
imagined  it  must  be  some  offer  of  a  por- 
tion for  Ida,  preliminary  and  preparatory 
to  har  cousin's  offer  of  his  band  to  her. 
He  wouldn't  hesitate  to  fling  a  rich  bait,  it 
he  hoped  to  reoorer  it  when  he  landed  his 
Ssh. 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind,  Mrs. 
Tuck  enterod  the  drawing-room  as  a  battle- 
field, alert  and  wary,  and  cisd  in  complete 
!teel.  But  at  sight  of  Mrs.  John's  face  all 
>nch  thoughts  vanished. 

"  Mrs.  Pybns,  you've  been  ill  I "  she  ex- 
claimed, so  startlmg  was  the  change  a  fort- 
night, or  little  more,  had  made  in  that 
cind  face. 

In  truth,  poor  Tom's  death,  this  horrible 
Bompas  scandal — moat  horrible  to  Mr& 
Fohn— followed  at  once  by  the  crushing 
icandal  of  Archie's  illegitmiacy,  and  by 
.his  illness  through  which  she  had  norsed 
lim,  without  sleep  and  almost  without 
bod,  had  made  Mrs.  John  look  as  many 
'ears  as  she  was  days  older  than  when  last 
bey  met. 

Mrs.  John  was  surprised,  and,  in  the 
battered  state  of  her  nerves,  almost  upset 
ly  the  sympathy  expressed  in  Mrs.  Tuck's 
3ok  and  voice. 

"  I've  had  a  great  deal  of  troubla  It 
ras  trouble  broognt  me  here,"  she  answered 
lUrriedly  and  unsteadily. 

"  It's  this  abominable  Bompas  afftdr," 
bought  Mrs.  Tuck,  and  the  thought  held 
ler  silent 

Mrs.  John  was  silent  also  for  a  little, 
laetering  herself  and  trying  to  think  of 
ome  approach  to  the  subject  more  diplo- 
mtic  than  a  downright  plunge.  Of  course 
lie  could  not. 

"This  property — my  boy,  Archie,  has 
0  right  to  it" 

"  No  right  1 "  exclaimed  the  bewildered 
Irs.  Tuck. 

"There  was  something  wrong  abont — 


about  his  mother's  marriage.  Mrs,  Tuck, 
yon  will  help  me  to  spare  him  the  know- 
ledge of  this  disgrace  1 "  imploringly.  "The 
property  might  pass  to  Ida  as  though  it 
were  willed  to  her,  and  you  could  keep  this 
evidence  by  you  to  secqre  you,"  taking 
with  trembling  fingers  Arom  a  pocket-book 
the  certificate  and  the  two  letters. 

Mrs.  Tuck,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
her  life,  lost  all  presence  of  mind.  She 
sat  speechless,  staring  at  Mrs.  John,  trying 
to  realise  this  strange  good  news. 

'She  took  mechamouly  the  documents, 
and  looked  at  them  blankly  without 
attempting  to  read  them. 

"Do  you  mean,"  she  said  at  last  per- 
plexedly, "  that  his  father  wasn't  married 
to  his  mother  t " 

"  He  was  married  to  her,  but  the  mar- 
ri^e  was  void,  as  he  had  another  wife 
livmg.  You  will  see  if  you  read  those 
letters.  They  were  written  to  his  first 
wife,  who  gave  them,  on  her  death-bed,  to 
my  husband ;  but  we  did  not  know  she  had 
been  his  wife  till  the  other  day." 

Tbeu  Mrs.  John  told  how  she  had 
come  upon  the  letters,  and  recognised  the 
writing  as  that  of  Geoffrey  Guard,  and 
how  she  had  put  it  beyond  question  that 
the  woman  to  whom  he  bad  written  them 
was  his  first  wife,  and  was  alive  for  a  year 
or  more  after  his  marriage  to  Archie's 
mother. 

Mrs.  Tuck,  when  she  did  at  last  begin  to 
take  the  thing  in,  took  it  in  with  her  nsnal 
quickness. 

Having  read. carefully  the  letters  and 
the  certificate,  she  asked  : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
first  1 "  holding  out  the  certificate. 
Mrs.  John  snook  her  head. 
"  No  ;  she  was  the  first." 
"And  she    was  certainly  alive  at  the 
date  of  the  marriage  to  his  mother  t " 

"  Yes ;  my  husband  attended  her  on  her 
death-bed,  long  after  Mr.  Guard's  mar- 
riage." 

Mrs.  Tuck  looked  for  a  few  moments  in 
silence  at  Mrs.  John,  with  much  perplexed 
admiration  in  her  face.  No  doubt  this 
thing  that  Mrs.  John  was  doing  was  merely 
jast,  but  Mrs.  Tuck  thought  it  generous, 
and  was  moreover  moved  to  admiratioD  by 
the  evident  and  absolute  unoonsciousness 
of  merit  of  any  kind  in  Mrs.  John's 
manner.  Besides,  this  good  news  disposed 
her  to  think  enthnsiastically  of  its  herald. 

"This  is  most  generous  of  you,  Mrs. 
Pybus." 

"Generous!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  John   in 
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ibcere  sorprue,  for  Mrs.  Tack's  admiration 
was  «nei^etically  and  effusively  exprnud. 
"What  eUo  ooold  I  have  donet  Bat 
you  can  be  really  generooB,  Mrs.  Tack,  and 
yoQ  wiU ;  I  feel  rare  yoa  wilL  Ton  will 
hdp  me  to  keep  bis  diagrace  tnm  my 

"  Hasn't  he  heard  that  he  was  Ur.  Tack's 
hart" 

"  No;  he  has  been  very  ill,  dying  almost, 
of  fever  caaght  in  nnrung  hu  half-Drother." 

"His  half-brother  1" 

Here  Mrs.  John  had  to  explain  Tom's 
relatioiuhip  to  Archie,  and  the  cnrioaa 
coiDddenoe  by  wiuoh  they  had  come  to  be 
broairlit  ap  tmcether, 

"  llien,^  said  Mrs.  Tack,  ^tng  off  into  » 
nattual  digresuon  on  hearing  of  Archie's 
dangerooB  illneBS,  "then  that  woman's 
Btory — that  Miss  Bompas — was  all  tmtme  1" 

"  Not  all ;  bat  most  of  it  was,  I'm  ears. 
She's  a  craf^and  designing  woman." 

"  But  if  he  was  ill,  he  couldn't  have  met 
her  as  she  said,  before  the  magistrates,  he 
hid." 

"  He  met  her,  and  was  taken  ill  directly 
afterwards ;  but  from  what  he  told  me 
aboat  her  before  his  illness,  I  don't  believe 
there's  a  word  of  truth  in  thereat  of  her 
story.  He  is  too  ill  yet  to  be  asked 
about  it" 

So  shrewd  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Tuck  was 
Uttte  likely  to  accept  Mrs.  John's  fond 
belief  in  the  innocence  of  the  youth  she 
worshipped,  as  of  any  weight  at  all  in 
counter-bal&nciB^  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence against  him.  Of  course,  however, 
she  politely  affected  to  be  eonvinoed  of  his 
innocence,  and  inveighed  with  such  warmth 
against  the  falsehood  and  sabtlety  of 
Ajutstaaa,  that  Mrs.  John  was  taken  m  so 
completely,  as  to  imagine  she  had  eeonred 
a  powerful  advocate  for  Archie  with  Ida. 
Probably,  Mra,  Tuck  would,  in  any  case, 
whh  incurable  insincerity,  have  sacrificed 
Anastasia  on  the  altar  of  politeness,  but 
she  did  it  with  all  the  more  heartiness 
from  her  shuddering  remembrance  <^  Mrs. 
Bompas.  Therefore,  Mrs.  John  might  well 
be  imposed  upon,  and  be  persuaded  that 
her  letter  Of  e^lauation  to  Ida  wonld  have 
the  confirmation  of  Mrs,  Taok's  conviction 
of  its  trutiL  Ida  herself  she  was  not  to 
wsl  Mrs.  Tnck,  convinced  of  her  love  for 
Archie — now  more  ineligible  than  ever — 
thought  it  safer  for  her  not  to  see  Mrs, 
John,  and  she  therefore  informed  her 
vidtor  tiiat  Ida  was  pooiiy,  and  even  In 
bed.  And,  indeed,  the^^l  was  not  over  well, 
lod  feent  har  room,  thon^h  not  her  bed. 


John,  much  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Tuck's 
eSusive  sympathy,  again  asked  her  help  to 
keep  secret  the  fact  of  his  ille^timacy. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Pybus,  it's  the  very  least 
I  can  do,  if  it  can  be  done;  but  all 
Kingsford,  and,  I'm  afraid,  all  Eyecote, 
know  now  that  Mr.  Tuck  died  intestato 
How  can  you  prevent  hint,  of  all  people, 
hearing  of  it  when  he  recovers  I " 

It  certainly  did  not  seem  a  sensible  hope 
of  Mrs.  John's. 

"  When  he  recovers,  he  will  emigrate,  I 
tinnk.  He  spoke  of  eniigrating  before  his 
illness.  I  tmnk  it  mi^t  be  kept  hom 
him,  if— if " 

Here  the  poor  woman  snddenly  and  un- 
expectedly broke  down  altogether.  Archie 
had  already  expressed  to  her  his  resolve  to 
enuKrate,  if  Ida  were  lost  to  him;  and  though 
she  bad  hoped  to  dissuade  him,  the  mere 
thought  of  such  a  separation  from  htm  bad 
been  terrible  to  her.  But  now,  so  far  from 
diranading  him,  she  must  advise  bim, 
nrge  him,  desolate  her  own  life  to  spare 
^im  this  blow.  The  blow  was  not  worth 
warding  off  at  each  a  sacrifice  t  It  was 
well  worth  it  to  Mra  John,  who  would 
willingly  purchase  his  exemption  ^m 
another  trouble  at  any  cost  of  suffering  to 
herael£ 

Mrs.  Tuck's  kind  heart  was  much  moved 
by  poor  Mrs.  John's  atter  breakdown. 
Thinking  it  the  truest  politeness  to  leave 
her  to  herself  for  a  few  minutes,  she  said 
hurriedly  in  broken  sentences  as  she  rose : 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Pybus,  I  am  quite  distressed. 
You're  worn  out ;  that's  it.  Pray  excuse 
me  for  a  momenta     A  glass  of  wine." 

No  one  could  appreciate  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing of  this  kind  more  keenly  than  Mrs, 
John,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  tronble  she 
felt  remorseful  for  what  she  considered 
now  her  most  nncharitable  misjudgment  of 
Mrs.  Tnck.  Naturally  she  rushed  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  gave  her  credit  for 
virtues  to  which  she  certainly  had  no  claim. 
She  felt  now  quite  assured,  for  example, 
that  Mrs.  Tuck  would  express  as  strongly 
to  Ida  the  conviction  of  Archie's  blameless- 
uees  in  the  matter  of  Anastasia,  as  she  had 
expreesed  it  to  herself. 

Preeentiy  Mrs.  Tuck  returned,  bearing 
the  wine,  which  she  insisted  upon  Mrs.  John 
drinking. 

"  Yott  want  nursing  yourself,  Mrs. 
Pybns.  You're  worn  out  with  watching, 
and  anxiety,  and  tronble.  I  know  what 
it   is.    for  mv   nnor  dear  husband    could 
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never  bear  me  to  be  out  of  his  sight  for  a 
moment.  There,  now  you'll  feel  better; 
and  as  for  thia  matter,  pray  do  not  dia- 
treas  yourseU  about  it.  Yon  have  quite 
trouble  enough  vithont  anticipating  this. 
And  if  Mr.  Guard  means  to  emigrate, 
;[oa've  no  need  to  anticipate  it,  I'm  eure. 
You  may  depend  upon  this,  Mn.  Pybua, 
that  if  what  you  wish  can  be  done,  as  I  feel 
sure  it  cm,  it  shall  be  done.  I  shall  see 
my  lawyer  at  once,  and  ask  him  to  contra- 
dict the  Teporte  that  have  gob  abroad,  and 
to  settle  the  matter  as  quietly  aa  possible." 

"  If  it  could  be  quietly  settled,  that  ia 
all  I  want,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Tuck,"  said 
Mrs.  John,  who  certainly  did  not  want  to 
have  trae  reports  contradicted,  though  she 
could  not  well  say  so  directly.  She  merely 
hoped  to  keep  Archie's  illegitimacy  from 
being  advertised,  either  through  gossips, 
or  through  legal  proceedings.  Mrs.  Tuck 
again  promised  to  see  at  once  about  it, 
and  was  sanguine  of  ancceee.  '  Then  Mrs. 
John  ventured  to  ask  to  see  Ida,  and  wse 
infdrmed  of  her  illness.  Fearing,  how- 
ever, lest  Mrs.  -  John  would  connect  her 
illness  with  Archie  in  any  way,  she  hastened 
to  add: 

"  She's  been  very  much  npaet  since  my 
poor  dear  husband's  sudden  death.  He 
was  devoted  to  her ;  and,  indeed,  his  death 
was  hastened  by  hie  anxiety  to  sign  a  will 
which  left  her  everything.  He  would  sit 
up  to  tign  it,  and  the  effort  coEt  him  his 
life."  This  she  spake,  to  convey  to  Mrs. 
John  the  idea  that  this  reversion  of  the 
property  to  Ida  was  nothing  more  than 
sutntantial  justice. 

The  statement,  however,  had  the  reverse 
effect  to  that  intended.  Mr&  John,  know- 
ing that  Mr.  Tuck  was  not  devoted  to  Ida, 
nor  Ida  to  Mm,  suspected  that  the  girl's 
illness  had  to  do  with  Archie,  and  was, 
moreover,  shaken  a  little  in  her  newly* 
rooted  faith  in  Mrs.  Tuck's  sincerity.  Mrs. 
Tuck,  inferring  this  by  a  subtle  instinct, 
and  from  Mrs.  John's  silence,  set  about 
repairing  the  mistake  she  had  made.  She 
saw  that  she  had  said  too  much — so  much 
as  almost  to  contradict  herself.  For  if 
Mr.  Tuck's  death  was  sudden,  his  serious 
illness  was  not,  and  surely  his  deep  devo- 
tion to  Ida  should  have  disposed  him  to 
have  made  some  provisios  for  ber  before 
the  last  moment. 

"  I  may  frankly  confess  to  you,  Mrs. 
Pybns,  that  I  did  all  I  could  to  induce  my 
poor  dear  husband  to  make  a  will  in  her 
favour  before  hb  last  ilhieBS,  but  he  had 
that  nervous  dread  so  many  people  have 


of  settling  their  affairs,  as  though  to  sign 
a  will  was  to  sign  their  death-warrant 
When  he  grew  very  ill,  I  hadn't  the  heart 
to  urge  him,  but  it  seemed  to  weigh  on  his 
mind ;  and  at  the  lait,  as  I  said,  he  started 
up  with  a  sudden  eagerness  to  sign  it,  only 
to  fall  back  dead  with  the  pen  in  his  hand." 
Here  Mn.  Tuck  was  overcome,  and  was 
thereby  rehabilitated  with  Mrs.  John. 


CHRONICLES   OF   ENGLISH 

COUNTIES. 

WARWICKSHIBE.      PABI  L 

Lyino  in  an  isolated  comer,  topographi- 
cally speaking,  of  Warwickshire,  Birmug- 
hun  may  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  a 
grand  industrial  district,  the  home  of  the 
metal-workers,  and  concerned  rather  with 
the  geological  distribution  of  coal  and  iron, 
than  with  the  seemingly  arbitrary  divisions 
of  conntiea.  Somo  tribe  of  metal-workers 
occupying  the  skirts  of  the  central  forests  of 
England ;  where  they  found  easily-worked 
veins  of  iron,  and  abondance  of  timber  to 
be  converted  into  charcoal  for  amelting; 
such  a  tribe  probably  existed  in  England 
long  before  the  Roman  invasion.  Who  but 
they  constructed  those  famed  war-chariots 
of  the  Britons  that  gave  trouble  to  the 
mighty  Cieaar  t  Certainly  not  the  Celtic 
Britons,  the  worst  smiths  in  the  world,  as 
anybody  who  has  had  a  break-down  in  a 
Welsh  village  can  testify.  We  may  trace 
the  descendants  of  this  race  in  the  brownand 
swarthy  craftsmen,  who  are  still  to  be  found 
wherever  machinery  has  not  entirety  dis- 
placed hand  labour  in  the  towns  and  villagea 
about  Biimingham.  It  may  plauiibly  be 
surmised,  indeed,  that  the  Brom,  as  the 
native  of  Birmingham  is  still  popularly 
called,  recalls  in  his  name  theori^nal  com- 
plexion of  the  tribe.  Probably  when 
Uriconium  was  destroyed,  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  future  greatness  of  Birming- 
ham was  laid. 

To  the  metal- workeiB,  no  doubt,  we  owe 
the  disappearance  of  the  great  forest  oi 
Arden,  of  which  only  the  name  is  left — a 
name  aigniGcant  and  sweet  Jrom  its  connec- 
tion with  Shakespeare,  and  with  that  greater 
forest  of  Arden  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mouse — 
and  which  received  its  name,  no  doabt, 
from  kindred  folk  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  And  just  as  Arden  in  England 
was  the  funeral  pyre  from  which  rose  the 
Phcenix  Birmingham,  so  in  the  vanished 
forest  of  Ardennes  we  may  trace  the  begin- 
ning of  the  same  indnst^  which  cteMed 
Li^ge  in  Belgium,  beginning  with  tite  char- 
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eoal-bnnier  and  hii  pUe,  and  Hie  rode  olaj 
farnaoe  of  ^e  aariy  ironirorken,  ud  end- 
ing in  tbe  myriad  indmtriei  of  ^a  great 
hud  ware  ci  ties. 

Bat  of  the  intermediate  huiory  of  the 
metal  Toilers  o(  £iitningham  and  ita 
se^boarhood  there  is  little  record. 
Always  bad  the  neighboarfaood  been  noted 
for  its  smiths'  work,  aad  Leland,  vititing 
Birmingham  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
writes :  "  There  be  many  smithes  in  the 
town  that  nse  to  make  knives  and  all 
manner  of  ontting  tools,  and  many  loriners 
that  make  biCtes,  and  a  great  many  nailers; 
ao  that  a  great  part  of  the  town  is  main- 
tained by  smithes  who  have  their  iron  and 
sear^oal  ont  of  Staffordshire."  At  Bir- 
mingham, too,  were  fo^ed  many  of  the 
weapons  that  were  widded  in  the  Civil 
War  and  while  Charles's  Qasen  was 
pawning  the  orown  jewels  and  buying 
wms  with  the  proceeds  among  the  smiths 
of  Belgrnm,  our  ironworkers  at  Birmingham 
wore  busily  forging  blades — swords  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon,  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  day — of  which  they  furnished  some 
fifteen  thoasaod  to  the  Parliamentary 
army. 

Strong  as  was  the  Puritan  feelbg  in 
Birmingham,  it  was  further  stnngthened 
by  the  le^slation  that  followed  the 
BestoratJon.  By  the  Five  Mile  Act,  the 
Paritan  ministers  who  had  been  ejected 
from  the  Ohorch  livings  they  held  under 
tiie  Commonwealth,  were  forbidden  to 
settle,  or  hold  servioes  witJiin  five  miles  of 
a  corporate  town.  And  as  Birmingham, 
altbougb  a  growing  and  important  place, 
had  no  charter  (rf  mcorporatJon,  and  was 
beyond  the  five-mile  radios  of  any  cor- 
porate town,  it  formed  a  convenient  place 
of  refuge  for  many  of  the  Puritan  divines, 
while  they  were  followed  by  their  former 
bearers,  who  fonnd  religions  refreabment 
combined  with  the  advantages  of  a  con- 
venient comment  centra  But  while 
theae  circumstances  may  hare  helped  in 
the  great  development  of  the  town,  it  was 
to  the  skill  and  industry  of  its  craftsmen 
that  the  risiog  prosperity  of  the  place  was 
chiefly  due ;  and  then^natore  had  marked 
out  this  central  spot  for  the  existence  of  a 
great  city,  and  when  nature  once  starts  in 
a  determined  way  upon  a  bnsiness  of  this 
kind,  everybody  is  obliged  to  give  a  hdping 
hand. 

And  yet  it  is  surprising,  on  this  War- 
wickshire side  of  Birmingham,  how  soon 
the  infinenoa  of  the  great  town  gives  place 
to  the  calm  and  dmified  trannuilitv  nf 


simple  rural  snnoondings.  At  Goleshill, 
nine  mUes  away,  we  have  &  quiet  little 
town  with  its  ancient  church,  where  effigies 
of  knights  in  armour  and  distinguiahed 
lords  aud  dames  rest  in  unbroken  repose 
under  niche  and  canopy.  And  a  little 
farther  on,  among  brooks  and  meadows,  lies 
Maxstoke  Castle,  a  noble  building,  weU 
[reserved,  aad  sarrottaded  by  its  moat ;  a 
fine  example  of  the  fortified  mansion  of 
other  days,  still  used  as  a  dwelling, 
and  an  instance  of  continued  occupation 
from.the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  when 
the  castle  was  built  byaDe  Clinton,  hardly 
to  be  paralleled  even  in  this  land  of  long- 
settled  habitations  and  antique  dwellings. 
Still  are  existing  the  great  gates  which 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  placed 
there  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
covered  with  iron  plates  embossed  with  the 
ducal  arms. 

To  the  eastward,  Astley  and  Hartshill 
Castles  continue  a  chain  of  medinval 
fortresses,  which  must  have  had  some 
stategio  significance'  in  da^  gone  by; 
probably  on  account  of  their  nearness  to 
the  great  highway  of  Watling  Street,  which 
here  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
counties  of  Warwick  and  Leioeeterahire. 
And  this  is  the  one  example  on  Uie  map  of 
England  of  what  may  be  called  a  mathe- 
matical frontier  between  two  counties, 
which  may  be  defined  with  a  straight- 
edged  ruler  like  those  boundaries  in  newly- 
settled  American  states  which  run  aloug 
a  parallel  of  latitude.  Bat  unlike  these 
modem  divisions,  our  county  boundary 
dates  from  dim  antiquity,  and  the  toace 
of  it  was  defined  by  Soman  surveyors  long 
before  the  counties,  as  such,  had  any 
existence.  As  a  county  boundary,  it 
goes  back  to  the  peace  between  AJIred 
Uia  Great  and  Guthnm  the  Dane, 
appointing  the  limits  between  English 
and  Danes,  the  western  edge  of  Wat- 
ling  Street  being  English  land  and  the 
eastern  Uie  limit  of  Danelagh.  Half- 
way between  two  important  modem 
railway  junctions,  Nuoeaton  and  Bugby, 
lies  the  great  jnnotion-poiut  of  ancient 
England,  the  spot  where  two  of  the 
great  roads  of  the  country  met  and 
cnwsed,  Watling  Street,  that  united  Dover 
and  CiieBter,  and  the  ancient  Fosseway 
running  athwart  the  country  from  coaat  to 
coast,  with  Exeter  near  one  extremity  and 
Lincoln  near  the  other.  A  wonderfully 
interesting  crossing  to  any  who  could  call 
np  any  vivid  picture  of  the  remote  days, 
when  this  was  the  ereat  meetinc-olace  of 
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the  traffic  of  aadent  &ituii,  with  isgion- 
ariea  constantly  on  the  march,  vho, 
tnoetine  here,  m^t  exchange  newa  of 
their  aistaat  homes,  while  traders  and 
packmea  rested,  encamped  br  the  road- 
side, or  natfre  chieftaina  passed  by  in  bar- 
baric pomp,  or  haoghty  patricians,  looking 
in  auperoilioos  pride  from  tjieir  gHded 
litters.  Now  there  is  hardly  a  sign  of 
life  along  Uie  straight,  solemn  avannes, 
which  are  expteasiye  even  in  their  bareness 
and  desolation.  A  cload  of  dust  in  the 
distance  is  raised  by  a  flock  of  shaap  on 
tlie  march,  and  now  and  then  a  farmer's 
cart  may  roll  by,  while  the  steam  of  a 
passing  tiain  coila  softly  over  the  distant 
landscape.  Bot  now  and  then  the  place 
wakens  up  to  life,  and  the  ghosts  of  ancient 
wayfarers  may  gather  to  witness  a  scene 
they  too  contd  nnderstand  and  appreciate, 
as  hprsemen  and  hounds  meet  by  the 
broken  cross,  and  the  air  is  toll  of  the 
music  of  dogs,  and  of  the  hearty  voices  of 
men  who  would  be  fonnd  to  hare  many 
things  in  common  with  Roman  patrician 
and  barbaric  chieftain. 

To  return  to  the  more  modem  junction 
at  MuneatoD — a  place  which  owes  its  prefix 
to  an  andent  nunnery,  of  which  some 
remains  may  be  traced.  Very  intwest- 
ing  is  the  curious  mixed  developmeiit 
«f  the  modem  town,  with  manufactures 
of  various  kinds,  carried  on  upon  do 
lai^  scale — rather  samples  of  the  varied 
interests  and  oocupations  of  largn  towns  ; 
a  sort  of  epitome  of  rural  and  urban  life, 
in  which  on&of  the  greatest  of  our  modem 
novelists  found  an  admirable  school  for  the 
Rtndy  of  charactw  and  the  complex  reW 
tioui  of  aodal  life. 

Near  the  village  of  Ohilvers  Goton, 
at  South  Farm,  was  bom  Mary  Ann 
Evans,  better  tmown  as  Geoi%e  Eliot, 
the  novelist,  who  foond  her  best  and 
stotmgest  inspiration  in  these  midland 
scenes.  Some  strain  of  Oeltie  blood  was 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  give  fire  and 
imagination  to  the  rich,  but  "  tnnte  in- 
glorious" physique  of  the  midland  English, 
and  in  our  famous  novelist  we  have,  as  her 
sumame  implies,  Welsh  origin,  qualified — 
and  how  necessarily  the  barren  record  of 
direct  Welsh  influence  on  onr  EngUsh 
literature  may  show — but  qualified  by 
allianoes  with  generous  midland  woman- 
hood. 

The  father  of  Q«oi«e  Eliot  was  steward 
and  land-agent  to  the  Newdegatee,  amtmgst 
others,  of  Axbuiy  Hall,  the  great  show- 
place  of  the  nmghbonrhood ;    a  posiUon 


fruitful  for  his  daughter  in  all  kinds  of 
suggestive  contrasts  and  studies  of  the 
various  phases  of  English  life.  The  home 
of  George  Eliot's  childhood  was  the  manor- 
house  of  Grif,  belonging  to  the  Newde- 
gatee— the  official  residence  of  the  land- 
agent,  it  seems,  that  careful,  genial  man, 
whose  reverence  for  business  and  general 
characteristics  are  so  gn^hically  portrayed 
in  Middlemarch. 

Arbnry  Hall  itself  is  a  niile  or  sodistant 
from  the  old  manor-house,  a  grand  com- 
manding pile,  due  in  its  present  form  to 
Sir  Soger  Newdegate — of  Oxford-fame  as 
the  founder  of  the  prise  poem — on  tie  site 
of  aa  older  manrion,  wmch  itself  replaced 
an  Augustinian  priory ;  and  Qeorge  Eliot 
thus  describes  it,  under  the  pseadonym  of 
Cheveril  Manor,  in  Mr.  GilGls  Love  Story. 
"  The  castellated  house  of  grey-tinted  stone, 
...  a  great  beecblesning athwart  one 
of  the  flanking  towers,  and  breaking  with 
its  dark  flattened  boughs  the  too  formal 
symmetry  of  the  front  The  broad  gravel- 
walk,  winding  on  the  right  by  a  row  of 
tall  pines  alongaide  the  pool  .  .  .  the 
lawn  with  its  smooth  emerald  greenness 
sloping  down  to  the  rougher  and  browner 
herba^  of  the  park,  from  which  it  is 
invisible,  fenced  by  a  little  etieam>that 
winds  away  from  the  pool  and  disappears 
under  a  wooden  brii^  in  the  distant 
pleasare^ironnd. " 

After  the  fashion  of  large  estates  that 
during  the  past  two  centuries  have  had  a 
tendency  to  accretion,  independent  of  the 
will  or  desire,  perhaps,  of  the  holder  for 
the  time  being,  Arbury  has  swallowed  up 
many  adjacent  lordships,  among  others  that 
of  Astley  GasUe,  alrrady  mentioned,  once 
belonging  to  the  Qreya  de  Buthin,  and  for 
a  time  we  home  of  the  onfa^ipy  Lady 
•Fane  Grey. 

The  father  of  Lady  Jane,  tiien  Duke 
of  Sufiblk,  took  refuge  at  AatJey  aftor 
the  failure  of  the  Greys'  attompt  upon 
the  throne,  and  pursued  by  the  sheriff 
and  his  men,  full  of  zeal  for  Mary  Tudor, 
took  refuge  in  a  hollow  tree  in  the  park, 
a  refine  that  was  pointed  oat  to  him 
by  a  trusted  keeper.  But  the  offer  of  a 
reward  proved  too  mach  for  the  fidelity  of 
the  servant;  he  betrayed  his  master's 
hiding-place  to  the  officers  of  justice,  and 
the  Duke-was  draped  out  of  the  hollaw 
trank  in  which  he  uy  crouched,  to  lose  his 
head  presently  on  the  scafi'old. 

But  before  the  time  of  the  Greys,  Astley 
Castle  belonged  to  a  raoe  that  took  its 
e  from  the  lordship,  a  race  of  fighting 
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uid  adventaioaa  kni^ta,  who  did  good 
Moriee  ia  ihe  w&ra,  Welsh,  uid  French, 
aitd  Scotch.  Of  one  of  the  last  of  Uieee, 
8ir  John  de  Aatley,  some  memomls  ktq 
preeerved  at  Axbarv  Hall  —  a  famone 
■ir«dsmut  uid  dneUiat  of  the  reign  of 
H«iH7'  th.6  Sixth,  who,  both  in  Paris  and 
in  London  Obepe,  exhibited  hia  prowess 
before  coorts  and  ladies  tar,  with  all 
the  tenadtjr  and  fen>eity  of  one  of 
Dnmai^a  heroes.  That  the  Astleys  were 
not  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  howoTer,  the 
rich  acres  of  their  inheritance  are  at 
hand  to  show,  and  the  once  ntagnifi- 
oent  chnrch  which  the;-  built,  whose  tall 
spire,  once  known  as  the  lanthom  of 
Arden,  has  disappeared  with  the  forest 
orer  which  it  was  such  a  oonspicnons 
object 

Drawing  a  line  from  Aatley  to  Heuley- 
in -Arden,  we  shall  pretty  nearly  fix 
the  limits  on  ttiis  side  of  the  ancient 
forest  of  Arden,  which,  jtHning  the  forest 
of  Wyte  on  the  one  hand,  and  Gham- 
wood  on  ttx  other,  joined  with  hardly  an 
interval  of  cnlttvated  country,  the  other 
great  forests  of  Derby  Peak  and  Sherwood. 
"They  say  he  is  already  in  ttio  Forest  of 
Arden,  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him,  uid 
there  they  live  like  the  M  Robin  Hood  of 
England,  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly  as 
they  did  in  the  golden  world."  And  can 
we  donbt  that  it  was  his  own  forest  of 
Arden  that  Stiakespeare  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  As  Yoa  Like  It>  and  that 
he,  too,  bad  heard  many  tales  of  Bobin 
Hood  from  old  men  whose  grandfathers 
must  have  told  them  tales  of  the  merry 
neenwood,  and  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Rirest  outlaw. 

And  thus  in  the  old  coonty  hiatoiies 
Warwick  is  divided  into  W^den  and 
Fielden,  although  of  the  former,  the  Wood- 
land, there  is  left  nothing  but  patches 
preserved  here  and  there  in  ancient  parks 
and  chases.  Fusing  southwards  into  the 
Fielden  country  we  enter  the  Handred  of 
Knightlow,  with  its  ancient  msatering- 
place  for  the  armed  men  of  the  Hundred  on 
Knightlow  itself,  or  Knightlow  Hill,  ae  it 
is  now  called  in  forgetfinness  of  the  old 
Saxon  meaning  of  the  word,  which  con- 
veys the  meaning  of  a  hill. 

And  here  we  come  across  a  most  strange 
■arviving  custom  connected  with  the  tenure 
of  land,  the  meaning  of  which  is  lost,  but 
which  seems  to  carry  us  back  to  prefais- 
tcaia  times.  There  are  thirty-five  places  in 
this  Knightlow  faundred  subject  to  a 
payment   to  the  lord — a  penny, 


that  is,  from  each  tenant,  which  is  called 
wroth-money,  or  worth-money,  or  some- 
tjmea  the  swarff-penny,  to  be  paid  every 
Martinmas  Day  in  the  morning  before 
sunrise,  at  Knightlow  Cross,  lie  cere- 
mony is  this — to  go  thrice  about  the  Gross, 
and  say  at  each  round,  "  t^e  wroth  money," 
and  then  lay  it  in  tjie  hole  of  the  cross 
before  good  witness ;  the  forfeitnre  for 
neglect  being  thirty  shillings  and  a  white 
buQ.  The  amount  of  the  whole  levy  is 
only  nine  ahillinga  and  one  penny  ;  bntthe 
payment  and  the  ceremony  thereof  are  still 
religiously  kept  op.  In  the  darkness  of 
ear^  morning  still  dim  figures  assemble 
round  the  cross,  make  the  three  mystic 
circles  round  about,  and  deposit  their 
offering  in  the  hollow  of  the  stone.  The 
steward  oomes  to  verify  the  depocdt,  and  as 
to  the  ceremony — a  rwc  probably  of  some 
heathen  rite,  for  the  white  boll  has  a 
deddediy  sacrificial  aspect — if  it  be  not  per- 
formed with  the  same  sense  of  awe  and 
reqtect  as  of  yore,  it  would  still  be  deemed 
extremely  unlucky  to  f  or^o  it; 

Hereabouts,  close  to  the  little  river 
Sow,  a  tributary  stream  of  which  forms  a 
large  piece  of  ornamental  water  in  the  park, 
lies  Combe  Abbey,  an  old  Jacobean 
mansion,  in  which  Inigo  Jones  is  said  to 
have  had  a  hand,  and  which  encloses,  like 
a  casket,  the  cloisters  of  the  Cistercian 
abbey  that  once  occupied  the  site.  Here  in 
her  early  days  lived  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
daoBhter  of  James  the  First,  who  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  charge  of  Lord  Har- 
rington, the  owner  of  the  Abbey,  who  had 
nndertaken  the  young  lady's  education.  A 
quite  romantic  attachment  between  pupil 
and  preceptor  seems  to  have  been  the 
result,  and  when  at  the  age  of  aixtieen 
mizabeth  waa  married  to  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  went  to  live  at  that  beau- 
tiful Oastle  of  Heidelberg,  surely  preferable 
to  any  royal  palace  In  the  world.  Lord 
Harrington  etiH  followed  her  fortunes 
with  uuawerving  fidelity.  And  when, 
widowed  and  in  poverty,  the  unfortunate 
queen  returned  to  England,  the  same 
devoted  nobleman  placed  his  fortune  and 
all  he  had  at  her  service.  It  is  said  that 
Eh'zabeth  rewarded  her  old  friend's  devo- 
tion eventually  by  giving  him  her  hand  in 
a  secret  marriage.  At  all  events  at  hei 
death  her  historic  collection  of  pictures 
came  to  Combe,  where  they  form  the  gems 
of  a  very  fine  collection.  The  existing  por- 
traits of  the  queen,  however,  haidly  bear 
out  the  reputation  her  beanty  gave  her 
among  the  young  cavaliers  of  the  day  or 
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tbe  extetngant   eolt^nina  of  the  ooort 


Yoa  meuier  beantiea  of  ths  nigbt, 
Thftt  wBokl;  satisty  our  eyes ; 

More  by  your  number  than  yooc  light. 
What  •rsjon  when  them  ""  -"-^  -- 


ID  dourii 


Ab  for  Ra^bf,  -vrhioli  lies  a  few  miles 
nearer  the  LeieesterBhire  border,  its  history 
ia  that  of  the  celebrated  school  which  hu 
almost  extinKoished  the  little  town  in  its 
greatness.  Lawrence  Sheriff,  tbe  foonder 
of  the  school,  was  bom  in  the  little  village 
of  Brownsover  close  by,  mi  presenUy 
going  to  London  to  seek  lus  fortune, 
found  it  in  a  modest  way  in  a  little 
grocer's  shop  in  Newgate  Market  Sufficient 
fortnne  anyhow  he  found  to  buy  a  good 
bouse  at  Bugby,  and  .eight  acres  of  land 
called  the  Conduit  Close,  near  where  the 
Foundling  Hospital  now  stands — a  close 
that  was  leased  in  1686  for  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  and  whose  present  valae,  covered  as 
it  is  by  bousea  and  shops,  is  best  known  to 
the  goremora  of  the  school.  And  thus 
with  the  rise  of  Bloomsbury  rose  Bugby 
School  And  proud  would  the  worthy  old 
grocer  of  Neweate  Market  feel,  no  doubt, 
conld  he  bat  biow  that,  instead  of  the 
insignificant  beings  whom  he  intended 
to  benefit,  his  grand  foundation  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  some  of  the  wealthiest  and 
best  connected  of  the  yonUi  of  England. 

Close  by  Bugby,  on  the  way  to  Leam- 
ington, lies  Belton  Hall,  with  some  interest 
attached  to  it  as  the  residence  of  Addison, 
for  the  few  years  of  his  wedded  life  with 
the  fiery  Countess  of  Warwick.  Tbe  only 
daughter  of  the  pair  here  lived  out  her 
long  life  unmarried.  She  died  at  the  age 
of  eeventy-nine,  and  might  easily  have 
survived  into  the  present  century.  Her 
long  life  was  spent  in  somewhat  eccentric 
retirement,  and  she  has  left  nothing  in  any 
way  to  embellish  the  memory  of  the  great 
essayist, 

Taking  the  Coventry  road,  we  soon 
come  in  sight  of  tJie  three  tall  spires  so 
characteristic  of  the  old  city.  Long  ago, 
other  spires  and  towers  would  hare  en- 
hanced the  prospect  with  the  walls  and 
battlements  of  the  dty.  For  besides  other 
churches,  Coventry  boasted  a  cathedral, 
lon^  since  levelled  with  the  ground,  being, 
it  will  be  remembered,  an  ancient  bishopric 
long  joined  with  Lichfield  in  that  dignity. 
That  the  present  bishops  no  longer  sign 
themselves  Coventry  and  LichGeld  is  due, 
it  is  believed,  to  the  ill-behavioor  of  the 
citizens  in  the  civil  ware,  when  they  re- 
Bolutelr  defended  their  citv  waUs  aKainst 


tbe  King.  And  thns  at  tbe  Hestoration  the 
new  bi^op  cut  the  city  off  from  tbe  epis- 
copal sign-manual,  while  by  royal  order 
the  walls  and  towers  which  had  be«i 
manned  against  King  Charles  tbe  First 
were  thrown  down  and  demolislied.  But 
still  Coventry  remained  Puritan  at  heart, 
down  to  almost  recent  times. 

And  thus  there  have  always  been  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  men  of  CovenUy 
who  have  refused  to  honour  tbe  fair 
Qodiva  and  her  legend,  and  by  degrees  the 
scepticism  has  increased  till  people  begin  to 
discredit  the  whole  afiait  from  beginning 
to  end,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Poet  Laureate.  Such  sceptics  would  deny 
the  very  existence  of  Godiva,  were  that 
not  proved  by  indisputable  documentary 
evidenca  That  Leofric,  the  Saxon  ear^ 
and  Godiva  his  wife,  founded  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  SSl  Trinity  and  Mary, 
Coventry,  is  a  well-acknowledged  fact,  nor 
were  they  forgotten  when  after  the  Norman 
conqnest  so  many  religious  houses  came  to 
ignore  their  original  Saxcm  foondara.  In  a 
death-roll  preserved  among  the  Fiencb 
archives,  a  roll  sent  round  to  all  the  asso- 
ciated abbeys  of  Normandy  and  England — a 
curious  anticipation  of  the  practices  of  the 
religious  world  of  the  present  day  in  the 
association  for  united  prayer — upon  this  roll, 
which  issued  from  the  abbey  of  Savignyin 
1 1 22,  the  monks  of  Coventry  have  inscribed, 
"  Orate  pso  noslris  Leoviceo  oomite,  Godvia 
oomitissa,"  etc.  It  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  had  they  added,  turned  into  good 
Latin  veise : 


.  Still,  to  find  the  name  of  Godiva  held  in 
reverence  and  honour  is  an  encouraging 
fact  to  those  who  would  fain  believe  in  old 
legends,  which  almoet  invariably  contain  a 
kernel  offset  And,  indeed,  the  attempt  re- 
cently made  to  show  that  the  Godiva  proces- 
sion and  the  story  which  suggested  it  dates 
only  from  the  reign  of  Chariea  the  Second, 
cannot  be  pronounced  sncoessfuL  Was 
Peeping  Tom,  too,  an  invention  of  that 
date,  with  the  stem  moral  inculcated  by 
his  somewhat  severe  punishment  1 

Low  char)  compaot  of  tiutukleaa  Oftrth, 
Tha  fatal  byword  o!  »11  ye«ra  to  come. 

But  pertiaps  we  are  becoming  too  gross 
to  catch  the  real  spirit  of  this  charming 
legend. 

It  was  Qodiva's  granddaughter,  by  the 
way,  who  brought  to  her  fausbuid,  Banulpb, 
Earl  of  Chester,  that  claim  to  the  lordship 
of  Coventry  which  resulted  in  the  building 
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of  >  BkoDg  casds  at  CbeylesmoK,  a  loc&liW 
DOT  oliienr  known  in  connection  with 
Ucjclea  and  tricycles. 

More  nibatantial  hiBtoric  memories  con- 
nected with  Coventry  are  attached  to  the 
fimooe  tournament,  or  dnel  rather,  between 
Heoiy  Bolingbrobe  and  Thomas  Mowbray. 


The  lists  were  erected  on  Gosford 
Oreen,  and  Henry  lodged  the  night  before 
tbe  morning  appointed  for  the  duel  at 
Bigiaton,  where,  close  to  a  more  modem 
bouw  of  the  Bromleys,  a  Royalist  family, 
one  of  whom  was  Speaker  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  stands  a  solitary  knob  of  the  ancient 
rastle,  whence  issned  Bolingbroke  on  the 
momentoas  mom,  no  doubt  with  due 
flourish  of  trumpets,  armed  at  tdl  points, 
ud  monnted  on  his  vhlte  courser,  banded 
with  blue  and  green  velvet,  gorgeously 
•mbroidered  with  swans  and  antelopes 
of  f^ldsmith's  work. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  Mowbrity  lodged 
with  die  De  Segraves  in  their  castle  of 
Celadon,  and  issued  thence  with  almost 
sqoal  bravery,  bis  horse-trappingB  banded 
with  crimson  velvet  "embroydered  with 
lyona  of  silver  and  mulberry-trees."  lb 
must  have  been  a  sad  diaappoiDtment  to 
tiie  multitude,  when  after  all  this  prepara- 
tioD  therfl  was  no  fight,  and  the  would-be 
eombatantfl  departed  to  distant  exile. 

Henry  most  subsequently  have  recalled 
this  Ecene  when  as  king  of  England  he  met 
bis  Parliament  at  Coventry — that  par- 
tienlar  Parliament  known  as  Parliamentnm 
indoctorum,  because  the  writs  forbade  the 
election  of  lawyers,  an  experiment  which 
seems  scarcely  to  have  had  a  fair  triid. 

And  then  the  same  green  that  was  the 
scene  of  the  tournament  saw  the  tragic 
fate  of  Earl  Rivers  and  bis  son,  beheaded 
by  command  of  the  northern  insurgents 
who  had  risen  against  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Bat  in  all  their  vicissitudes  the  people  of 
Coventry  seem  to  have  always  been  an 
industrious,  thriving  race.  In  Coventry 
was  preserved  the  secret  of  that  blue  dye 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  brought 
from  Belgic  Gaol,  of  which  were  the 
&voarite  mantles  of  the  native  chiefs,  a 
colour  the  memory  of  which  is  preserved 
in  the  blue  blouses  of  the  French  peasantry. 
The  blue  of  Coventry  is  the  original "  True 
Blue,"  and  Drayton  thus  adorns  his  Arden 
shepherd: 
Hii 
Hii  _ 

HI»  Rnwh  if  n^vt. 


The  art,  however,  was  lost  before  1561, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  eighteenth  century 
that  ws  have  any  record  of  the  Coventry 
manufactnreB,  when  we  find  that  the 
people  are  busy  in  making  camblets, 
shaUoons,  and  calemancoes.  With  the 
decline  of  this  trade  the  people  took  to  the 
ribbon  manufacture,  for  which  the  city  is 
still  famous,  although  the  newly  developed 
industry  connected  with  bicycles  and 
tricycles  bids  fair  to  put  the  former  in  the 
shade. 


WE  AND  OUR  FATHERa 

It  must  always  be  difficult  to  form  any- 
thing like  a  true  estimate  of  the  character 
of  the  current  tim&  We  see  too  much 
behind  the  scenes,  and  are  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  our  tastes  and  prejudices  to  see 
clearly  the  true  valae  of  the  time  and 
society  in  which  we  live ;  we  are  too  close 
to  it  to  get  it  into  proper  focos  and  per- 
spective. Naturally  there  are  many  places 
where  our  shoe  pinches  na,  and  at  these, 
aa  natnndly,  we  gmmble,  leaving  it  to  the 
next  generation  to  point  out  how  easy  the 
national  shoe  otherwise  waa. 

To  see  and  confess  the  bad  side  of  our- 
selves is,  no  doubt,  a  salutary  habit,  if  it  is 
done  fairly  and  loyally,  and  not  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Pharisee— "I  fast  twice  in 
the  week,  etc. ;  and  if  I  have  done  any 
wrong  to  any  man  I  restore  it  to  him  fonr- 
fold.'  We  admit  in  our  modem  confes- 
sional, the  newspaper  and  magazine,  that 
we  are  so^  and  luxurious,  that  we 
have  lost  the  hardy  manliness  of  our 
fathers,  that  we  are  intemperate  and 
effeminate,  that  we  are  given  up  tofrivoli^ 
and  mere  heartless  money-getdng,  or  at 
least  that  certain  classes,  to  which,  of 
coarse,  the  writer  does  not  belong,  have 
one  or  other  of  these  vices — the  one  that 
happens  to  be  the  topic  of  popular  talk  at 
the  moment ;  but,  true  to  our  national 
habit,  we  cannot  help  growling,  even  at 
ourselves.  We  seldom  stop  to  see  what 
proportion  these  matters  of  which  we 
accuse  ourselves  bear  to  the  habit  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole — how  far  they  are  vices, 
and  how  far  mere  change  in  habit. 

The  futnre  historian  of  the  Victorian 
^e  will  have  a  theme  that  should  inspire 
eloqaence.  In  no  former  period  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  world  has  there  been  snch  a 
change  as  has  taken  place  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  Our  grandfathen,  could  they  come 
to  life  arain.  wonid  scareelv  recocnise  the 
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world  they  left  a  few  yeus  ago,  ao  giwtly 
are  all  the  conditioiu  of  life  changed.  In 
no  previooB  time  hu  the  Baconian  philoaoph; 
so  justified  itself.  Fruit  has  |^wa  and 
ripened  in  abandance  in  our  generation, 
and  scarcely  a  week  panes  wiUiont  some 
new  inTentioa  giving  easement  to  the 
mechanical  toil  of  existenoe. 

Out  historian's  difficulty  will  be  in  the 
abundance  of  the  materials  at  his  command. 
Periodical  literature  by  the  acre,  by  the 
ton,  will  tell  him  the  details  of  our  daily 
life,  of  our  cuBtoms,  our  habits,  our  tastes, 
as  well  as  of  battlea  and  treaties,  wars  and 
sieges ;  and  will  give  him  ample  meaiu  of 
judging  and  weighing  as.  We  oonelves 
can  <mly  see  ooiBelveB  diroDgh  tiie  han  of 
our  own  prejudieea,  and  it  u  difBoult  to 
allow  for  the  distortion  of  the  base. 

The  charge  that  we  mosli  oonstanUy 
bring  againat  ouraelrea,  as  being  the  oon- 
dition  of  modem  Ufe  moat  markedly  in 
contrast  to  that  of  oar  fathers,  ia  what  may 
be  described  generally  as  "aoftneea"  of 
life,  the  general  and  growing  tendency 
towards  ease  and  luxury,  and  general  self- 
indulgence.  From  time  to  time  accident 
brings  some  detail  of  our  modem  life  into 
contrast  with  the  habtte  of  onr  forefathers, 
and  we  stop  a  moment  in  our  hnrry-ecnrry 
to  moralise  upon  it.  Wa  contrast  onr 
fathers'  dinner  of  joint  and  padding  with 
the  half-dozen  courses  we  now  consider 
necessary.  We  call  to  mind  that,  in  the 
early  days  of  people  who  are  not  yet  old, 
a  bedroom-fire  was  a  luxury  that,  in  the 
oaae  of  young  people,  conld  only  be  justified 
by  sickness.  We  compare  our  father's 
hour  of  riaing,  and  the  huge  breakfast  he 
was  Buppoaed  to  have  eaten,  with  onr 
laggard  habits  and  attenuated  meal,  and  in 
each  case  we  find  our  father's  state  was  the 
better. 

That  the  premises  are  true,  there  oan  be 
no  doubL  Life  is  "softer"  now  than  it 
was  even  in  the  last  generation.  We  have 
more  appliances  for  comfort  in  every  detail 
of  our  lives,  and  as,  with  exceptions 
scarcely  worth  considering,  everybody  pro- 
fere  to  live  comfortably  rather  than  the 
reverse,  we  naturally  take  advantage  of 
these  .comfort-giving  appliances.  It  ia,  how- 
ever, worth  consideration,  whether  this 
more  comfortable  life  covers  the  charge  of 
"softneas"  of  living,  aaanmiug  that,  as  ia 
probably  intended,  die  ezpresaion  conveys 
the  idea  of  auch  vidousness  of  habit  as  is 
involved  in  elTeminacy. 

It  ia  scarcely  a  fair  test  of  habite  to 
comnare  them  arbibarilv  with  those  of  a 


preceding  generation.  To  aay , "  Onr  &thais 
roae  at  aix,  uid  we  do  not  rise  Ull  eight, 
therefore  we  aie  more  lasy  than  oar 
fathers;"  or,  "Oar  fathers  ate  a  heavy 
breakfast,  and  we  can  only  eat  a  light  one, 
therefore  we  are  leas  robust  than  they," 
are  geneialisationa  that  are  merely  mislead- 
ing; It  would  be  more  to  the  point  to  deter- 
nune  whether  we  aleep  more,  and  what  use 
we  make  of  our  waking  hours ;  or  whether 
our  fathers'  bill  of  fare  would  be  the  best 
suited  for  enabling  people  living  under 
modem  conditions  to  get  the  most  oat  of 
themselves. 

The  habits  of  every  generation  change. 
It  ia  in  the  natnre  of  things  that  they  should 
do  sa  The  ever-increasing  complexity  of 
civilised  life  makes  it  impossible  that  it 
should  be  otherwise;  but  because  the  con- 
ditions of  life  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
this  island  are  more  comfortable  and 
luxorious  tlian  those  of  the  people  who 
opposed  the  landing  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, for  instance,  it  doea  not  therefore 
follow  that  we  are  less  manly  than  they. 
It  simply  means  that  tHey  lived  as  well  as 
they  niew  how,  and  we  do  the  same,  but 
that  we  have  ^e  better  means  of  living 
well 

Luxury  can  only  fairly  be  computed  by 
comparing  it  with  the  general  standard  of 
the  times.  Compared  with  the  life  possible 
two  centuries,  or  even  half  a  century  ago, 
that  of  our  days  must,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
sidered "luxnriooa;"  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  foretathere,  could  they  come  to 
life  again,  would  probably  find  the  wear 
and  tear  of  modem  life  more  than  a  set-off 

r'nat  the  incieaaed  &cilitieB  of  locomotion, 
more  varied  bill  of  fare,  and  other 
matters  that  we  now  consider  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  existence ;  that  ia  to  say,  we  do 
a  different  kind  of  work  now,  or  do  our 
work  in  an  entirely  different  way,  and  our 
preparation  for  doing  it  must  be  propor- 
tionately different 

The  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  luxury 
of  the  age  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  class  in  which  the  critic  has  lived,  for 
among  aome  classee  of  society  the  general 
style  of  living  remains  very  much  where 
it  did  fifty  years  ago,  while  in  others 
extravagance  aeems  to  have  reached  that 
pitch  which  has  always  been  the  precursor 
of  national  downfall — vacant  lives  vainly 
trying  to  find  a  golden  charm  against 
ennuL  It  is  a  sore  on  the  national  body, 
no  doubt — a  blun,  an  impurity  in  the 
blood  which,  did  it  spread  and  become 
general,    would     (creatlr     endaneer    the 
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wUionat  heal^ — bat  we  think  there  u  no 
TSMon  to  beliere  that  it  is  more  than  a 
local  aora 

In  the  preeent  generation  there  has  been 
>  levelling  down  of  ranks  and  elassea. 
Money  hu  been  made  easily ;  oolossal 
fortDDee  have  been  accumulated;  and  ae  in 
the  aristo^acf  of  birth  the  cadets  of  the 
ttoUe  boose-  share  the  prestige  of  the 
fuiily  name,  so  Gtomub  has  made  his  family 
name  a  power,  and  even  electro-plat«  olaima 
kmdred. 

This  sadden  accession  of  wealth  has 
greatly  affected  manners.  The  ornamental 
spending  of  money  requirea  an  edncation 
M  serertil  generations ;  and  wealth  has,  of 
late  years,  ooms  by  millions  to  people  on- 
■ccoitomed  to  the  spending  of  money. 
Larish  display  has  naturally  bean  the 
reault^  and  wastefol,  almost  criminal 
indalgeoce  has  become  the  habit  of  whole 
daisM — criminal,  becaosa  a  false  fashion 
u  set  up  by  the  example,  and  is  forced  on 
those  upon  ^hom  it  bears  hardly. 

If  yon  dine  with  a  yonng  man  at  his 
dab,  or  a  yonng  officer  af  his  mess,  for 
example,  tlus  fa£e  fashicHi  demands  that 
he  shonld  ^ve  yon  ohampi^e  to  drink, 
and  BO  entuls  upon  him  an  expenditure  of 
generally  double  his  day's  pay. 

EztraTagances,  however,  are  common  to 
sll  generaticms,  and  generally  right  them- 
selvea  in  the  long  ran.  There  is  nothing 
sew  under  the  son.  Chancer  declaimed 
against  the  extravi^ance  of  ladies'  long 
skirts,  and  if  we  spend  more  money  upon 
sparkling  wines  than  we  are  justified  in 
doing,  we  have  at  all  events  improved  in 
other  ways.  A  three-bottle  man  is  more 
rare  now  than  a  black  swan,  and  the  con- 
tinoal  "nipping"  of  fifteeti  years  ago  has 
gWes  place  to  more  wholesome  habits, 
we  are  Inzorioas,  perhaps,  but  our  luxury 
has  broa^t  with  it  a  refinement  that  is 
having  a  very  be&eficiU  effect  on  the 
national  health. 

That  we  are  becoming  more  refined  in 
our  tastes  no  one  who  Temembers  London 
tventy  years  ago  will  doabt  The  town 
itself  has  alter^  beyond  all  recognition. 
The  Thames  Embankment  alone  would 
stamp  the  age  as  one  of  taste  and  enter- 
prise ;  picture-galleries  have  increased  four- 
fold ;  music,  the  finest  of  its  kind,  is  to  be 
heard  in  London ;  the  theatres  have  been 
improved  in  a  way  that  our  fathers  never 
dreamt  of,  and  it  no  longer  needs  a  long 
puTie  to  be  able  to  read  the  new  books  of 
the  day.  Ota  interests  are  double  those 
of  our  fathers,  we  live  in  a  more  exeitine 


and  more  intellectual  atmosphere  than 
they;  the  works  of  all  the  writers  and 
thinkers  of  every  kind  and  degree  are 
condensed  for  us  in  the  magazines  and 
reviews,  so  that  those  of  as  who  from 
lack  of  time  or  power  oannot  assimilate 
large  masses  of  mental  food  have  it  pre- 
pared for  them  in  a  seductive  and 
digestible  form,  and  every  day  the  telegraph 
enlarges  our  sympathies  by  bringing  us 
within  touch  of  Uie  Antipodes.  As  we 
eat  our  breakfast  in  London  we  read  what 
Hong  -  Kong  or  Calcutta  said  the  day 
before. 

This  is  the  condition  of  things  we  have 
inherited.  It  is  a  state  of  things  entirely 
different  from  the  experiences  oi  our 
fathers,  and  oaoses  a  corresponding 
divergence  from  our  fathers'  mode  of  life. 
We  live  at  high  pressnre  now  compared 
with  the  life  of  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
and  require  a  different  food — mental  and 
material  One  very  noticeable  effect  of 
this  high  pressate  is  what  our  others 
would  nave  called  "precocity."  Young 
people  ripen  now  very  much  earlier  than 
they  did.  They  ripen  earlier,  and,  what 
is  mora,  they  retain  their  vigour  later.  A 
man  of  sixty  nowadays  is  generally  active 
and  alert  He  often  plays  Uwn-tennis  and 
cricket,  and  entirely  refuses  to  be  relegated 
to  fogeydom.  We  begin  life  earlier,  and 
in  spite  of  this  increased  tax  upon  stiengUi 
the  stature  of  the  race  increases.  A  woman 
who  was  considered  to  be  exceptionally 
tall  in  the  last  generation  is  now  oat- 
topped  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  coarse  of 
a  morning's  walk  in  town,  and  there  are 
few  pleasanter  or  more  striking  sights  than 
to  stand  in  Waterloo  Station  on  a  summer 
afternoon  and  wat<^  tiie  streams  of  sun- 
burned, straight-limbed,  athletic  young 
men  coming  through  from  their  oi^  offices 
to  the  river  and  cricket-fields.  Follow 
them  down  to  their  homes  in  the  beautiful 
environs  of  London ;  see  them  get  into 
their  outriggers  to  practise  for  a  race, 
the  training  for  which  means  severe  labour 
and  rigid  abstinence  for  weeks ;  see  them 
get  on  to  their  tricycles  for  a  run  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  after  the  labours 
of  the  day ;  go  to  the  tennis-ground,  and 
see  young  men  and  young  women  amusing 
themselves  with  a  pastime  that  tries  both 
mind  and  muscle,  and  the  charge  of 
"  softness "  of  living  seems  to  tike  a 
different  aspect  .  These  young  people 
come  home  probably  to  a  better  dinner 
than  their  fathers  would  have  had,  and 
thev  sleen  afterwwds  in  better-famiBhed 
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and  more  comfortable  rooms ;  bat  lozuriea 
are  more  eta&y  come  by  naw  tban  thoy 
were  in  former  days,  and  mean  little  more 
than  habit.  We  ose  electro-plated  forks  of 
a  pretty  pattern  wbere  onr  grandfathers 
had  to  tue  steel  forks.  When  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  whole  yontfa  of  a  generation 
take  the  form  of  violent  and  often 
dangerous  games ;  whao  it  is  conuderod 
good  fim  to  sleep  id  a  small  tent  on  the 
river-bank,  cooking  yonr  own  food  and 
cleaning  yonr  own  pots  and  pans;  when 
the  open  spaces  ronnd  town  are  hardly 
enough  to  contain  the  football  playem — 
football,  a  game  in  which  broken  legs  and 
collar-bones  are  frequent  and  altercationa 
rare  —  when  yonng  men  engaged  in 
sedentary  occupations  during  six  days  in 
the  week  will  get  npon  their  bicycles  and 
ride  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  a  hundred  miles  on 
the  seventh ;  when  oatriggera  and  sliding- 
seats  are  used ;  and  neuly  every  peak  in 
the  Alps  has  been  ascended ;  fear  that, 
hixnryis  as  yet  doing  material  barm  seems 
to  be  OQt  of  place; 

It  u  ponible  that  too  much  importance 
is  given  to  bodily  education  in  onr  day. 
Certainly  very  great  prominence  is  given 
to  it.  The  nnmber  of  games  has  increased 
fourfold  and  the  players  forty-fold  since 
the  last  generation.  It  would  be  better, 
perhaps,  if  a  larger  proportion  of  this 
enei^  were  expended  on  more  intellectual 
pursuits ;  bat,  nevertheless,  the  general 
effect  is  good.  Anything  that  tends 
against  effeminacy  is  in  the  tight  direction 
when  a  large  proportion  of  the  employ- 
ments of  the  age  are  sedentary.  It  loads 
to  a  more  carefol  atndy  and  observance  of 
the  canons  of  health,  and  aids  that  science 
of  sanitation,  which  is  steadily  lesacning 
disease  and  increasing  the  stature  and 
vigour  of  the  race. 

Another  hopefol  si^  that  effeminacy, 
bom  of  softness  of  living,  has  not  eaten 
very  deeply  into  the  vitals  of  the  country, 
id  that  the  love  of  adventore  and  enter- 
prise, which  is  the  strong  point  of  the 
English  character,  is  joat  as  strong  now  as 
it  ever  was.  Wherever  gold  is  to  be 
hardly  won,  or  heads  to  be  cheaply  broken, 
there  oar  coantrymen  will  somehow  manage 
to  push  themselveB.  Of  those  vho  read 
these  lines,  there  are  few  who  have  not 
son  or  nephew,  brother  or  coosin,  who 
is  an  nntameable  wanderer — a  weather- 
beaten,  hard-looking  man  who  comes  back 
to  England  Once  or  twice  in  his  lifetime, 
and  looks  with  strange  eyes  on  the  old, 
small  life  of  his  mother-ooantry.     He  likes 


to  see  the  old  faces  again,  and  to  visit  Uie 
scene*  of  his  boyhood.  Bnt.before  long 
the  sameness  of  civilisation  palls  upon  him, 
and  he  leaves  its  soft  pleasures  for  the 
rough  freedom  of  his  adopted  home  in  the 
Ahtipodea 

When  Qaribaldi  appealed  for  recraits 
for  bis  red-abirted  army,  young  men 
flocked  to  his  standard  from  slwer  enthu- 
siasm. When  the  diamond-fields  were 
discovered  at  the  Cape,  men  of  all  ranks 
rushed  to  them,  knowing  the  hardship  and 
disregarding  the  risk.  When  the  last 
Arctic  Expedition  was  projected,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  officers  volunteered  to  have 
manned  the  ships  twice  over ;  and  when 
the  belt  of  miasma  that  fringes  the  African 
coast  has  been  pierced,  and  the  beauttfol 
interior  of  the  country  is  brought  within 
reach,  it  is  not  too  hazardous  a  prophecy 
to  say  that  the  tide  of  emigration  will  set 
there  just  as  strongly  as  it  did  in  former 
generaUona  to  Austialia  and  New  Zealuid, 
and  another  fair  England  will  be  planted 
where  tili  now  a  wmte  foot  has  scarcely 
trod. 

It  will  he  said,  perhaps,  that  this  view 
of  our  generation  is  too  ross-coloored — 
that  a  time  that  produces  "  mashers  "  can 
scarcely  be  called  manly,  and  that  onr 
streets  and  our  Divorce  Court  take  from 
OS  all  claim  to  be  considered  eitlier  decent 
or  virtnona.  We  have  looked  upon  the 
rosy  side  of  the  picture,  no  donbL  That 
vice  and  misery  are  still  to  be  fonnd 
in  abundance  there  can  also  be  no  doubt. 
AH  that  is  here  claimed  for  oar  generation 
is  that  we  are  not  worse  than  onr  fathers, 
but  are,  on  the  contrary,  making  steady 
progress  forward.  Effeminate  men  there 
have  always  been  since  there  has  been  any 
record  of  society.  The  slang  name  for 
them  has  altered  from  time  to  time,  bnt 
the  creatore  has  been  the  same,  whether 
he  was  called  "fop,"  "bean,"  "exqui- 
asite,"  "  swell,"  or  "  masher."  It  was  a 
"  masher  "  of  the  day  who  annoyed  Hot- 
spur with  his  poling  daintiness,  and  he 
was  probably  not  very  different  from  a 
modem  lounger  in  a  London  bar  —  not 
much  better  nor  much  worse. 

For  the  rest,  the  records  of  the  Divorce 
Court  are  not  any  gauge  of  the  morality 
of  the  aga  The  Divorce  Court  exists 
now,  and  did  not  exist  fifty  years  ago,  it 
is  trae;  bat  it  exists  because  the  expo- 
xience  of  that  time  showed  it  to  be  neces- 
sary. Before  it  could  be  eatablisbed,  the 
accnmnlated  prejudices  of  ^es  had  to  be 
overcome.      Custom,    tradition,    religion. 
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were  all  against  it ;  and  to  overcome  these 
the  eril  most  indeed  hsve  been  great  Now 
we  wash  that  part  of  oar  dirty  linen  in 
pabtic,  and  the  newspapers  adrertise  the 
nnsftTonry  details  thronghoat  the  land. 
Every  case  is  known  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  heai  of  it ;  bat  the  nnmber  of  cues  is 
small,  and  a  comparison  of  the  literatore 
of  the  present  day  with  that  which  preceded 
it  does  not  lead  one  to  think  that  the 
morals  or  the  sense  of  decency  of  the  current 
time  have  become  worse.  We  write  more 
than  oar  fathers  did,  and  we  write  a- vast 
amonnt  of  nonsense,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  literature  of  the  day  is 
sfngalarly  pore — pore  as  compared  wiUk 
that  which  preceded  it  in  Enghmd,  or  with 
contemporary  writing  on  the  Continent 
The  Faritanical  spirit  of  onr  forebears  has, 
in  our  day,  been  chastened  down  into 
comely  decency. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
decency  that  public  opinion  has  ripened  in 
this  generation.  The  fmit  of  many  a  long 
fight  and  weary  contention  has  mellowed 
down  and  became  fit  for  use.  What  seems 
to  many  people  to  be  irreverence  and  irre- 
ligion  appears,  on  nearer  observation,  to 
be  the  troeet  reverence  for  what  is  good 
and  true  —  a  careful  examination,  and  a 
painful  rejection  of  what,  in  mere  diy 
formula,  is  ofi'ensive  to  modem  understand- 
iog.  Asceticism  exists  nowadays,  but 
tmreasoning  self-immolation,  such  as  that 
of  Stt  Simeon  Stylites,  would  be  impossible. 
Each  form  of  religion  has  done  its  work 
and  added  its  quota  to  the  general  result. 
The  purity  and  singleness  of  pntpose  of 
Puritanism,  with  its  oatward  grey  coldness 
and  its  inward  fervour ;  the  gorgeousneea 
and  enthusiasm  of  Roman  Catholicism ; 
the  patnfnl,  weary  searchings  of  freethought 
— aU  are  blending  into  one  humonioos 
wholes  and  the  world  waits  for  authori- 
tative expression  of  it 
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A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  L 

It  was  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning. 
I  had  already  been  at  the  office  a  couple  of 
hoars,  hard  at  work  over  ledgers  and  day- 
books. They  had  been  my  constant  com- 
panions for  many  days  past  I  was 
banning  to  tire  of  their  company.  But 
at  last  I  had  discovered  that  of  which  I 
was  in  search, 

I  whistled  down  my  speaking-tabe  for  i 
Mr.  Jenkin,  the  head-clerk  of  the  firm. 

"Is  Mr.  Maefariane  come  yet  1"  I 


"  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
I  felt  annoyed.  He  ought  to  have  arrived 
half  an  hour  ago.     Waa  it  possible  he  had 
taken  fright  1 

I  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
me  directly  he  came. 

I  had  been  engaged  on  an  important 
afiitir,  but  I  believed  I  had  canied  it 
through  successfully.  So  far  as  I  knew, 
my  examination  of  the  books  had  been 
made  without  exdting  suspicion,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  be  quite  sure. 

Half  an  hour  parsed  before  Macforlane 
made  his  appearance.  When  he  entered 
the  room  it  was  evident  he  thought  he  was 
about  to  be  reprimanded  for  his  tardy 
arrival,  for  ha  b^an  to  apologise. 

I  listened  to  his  excuses,  which  I  hap- 
pened to  know  were  pure  inventions,  and 
then  turned  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"  Can  you  explain  these  figures  t "  I 
asked  him  quietly,  opening  the  ledger  at  a 
certain  page. 

He  gave  a  slight  start,  and  then  moved 
slowly  forward  to  inspect  the  entry. 

"  What  is  it  that  r«^uii«s  explanatioo  1 " 
he  asked. 

"  According  to  the  returns  which  I  have 
received  from  Frodsham  and  Walker,"  I 
replied,  "  the  amount  of  alloy  in  their  last 
consignment  does  not  tally  with  that 
stated  in  your  entry.  Moreover,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  allowed  the  usual 
discount,  tiiough  you  have  deducted  it 
from  the  sums  for  which  you  have  ac- 
counted." 

The  evidence  was  as  clear  as  day.  He 
could  give  no  explanation. 

"It  must  have  been  a  mistake,"    he 
said.     "  Weosednottoallowthe  discount, 
and  I  suppose  I  must  have  overlooked 
the  recent  change  in  my  instructions." 
"  It's  a  curious  mistake,"   I  observed. 
It  has  ocGorred  in  the  only  case  in  which, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of   business,  we 
should  have  no  check  on  your  transactions. 
Pure  accident  rendered  me  suspicious,  and 
I  resolved  to  see  if  there  were  any  ground 
for  my  suspicions." 
He  made  no  reply. 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  i"  I 
demanded. 

Only  tliat  it  was  a  mistake,"  he 
reiterated. 

I  am  afraid  that  excuse  will  scorcdy 

be  sufficient     A  mistake  which  results  in  a 

loss  to  the  firm  of  abnndred  and  seventy-five 

pounds  is  not  one  that  can  be  passed  over. " 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do ! "  he  asked. 

"  Naturally,  I  shidl  put  the  whole  affair 
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before  my  partnan.  In  the  meantime, 
70a  will  remain  here  till  they  decide  what 
Btepfl  to  take." 

He  moved  a  step  towards  the  door,  bat 
I  hod  my  hand  on  the  bell,  and  he 
stopped. 

"  I  have  told  yoa  it  was  a  mistake,"  he 
repeated ;  "  bat  I  am  ready  to  nifier  the 
conaequenoes  of  it.  It  will  rain  me  to 
replace  the  money,  bat  I  can  give  yoa  half 
of  it,  and  yoa  can  retain  the  balance  by 
degrees  from  my  salary." 

"  That  is  not  the  usaal  method  in  which 
embezzlement  is  treated,"  I  replied  coldly. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  yoa  will  prosecate 
me!" 

"I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
finn  wia" 

"  It's  DO  good  patting  it  on  the  firm," 
he  said  angrily.  "  It  is  you  who  have  dis- 
covered it  all.  No  c»ie  will  know  a  word 
of  it  if  yoa  do  not  speak." 

"Yon  confess  it,  Uient"  I  aeked. 

"I  confess  to  nothing,  except  a  mistake. 
It  is  for  yon  to  undertake  the  reeponsibility 
of  treating  it  as  anything  more.  Are  you 
going  to  ruin  me  1  Don  t  yoa  know  that 
if  I  am  arrested  my  life  is  wrecked  1 " 

I  hesitated.  It  is  a  eerious  thing  to 
blast  a  man's  prospects  for  ever,  however 
he  may  deeerve  punishment  He  saw  my 
hesitation,  and  took  advaatage  of  it. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  injure  mel 
What  good  will  it  do  you  1  Yoa  know  I 
am  the  best  man  in  the  whole  place.  Is  it 
wise  to  lose  me  t  I  wUl  work  as  hard  aa  a 
dozen  of  them  if  you  will  let  me  off.  Yoa 
wUl  always  have  a  bold  over  me  in  future, 
and  if  you  see  me  shirking,  you  will  always 
be  able  to  keep  me  up  to  my  work.  If 
only  yoa  will  keep  silent !  I^o  one  else 
knows  I " 

His  armament  was  the  worst  he  could 
have  used;  it  determined  me  finally.  I 
saw  that  if  I  consented  to  hold  my  tongue 
I  should  be  as  much  at  bis  mercy  as  he  at 
mine — we  should  be  accomplices. 

"It  is  too  late,"  I  said.  "You  shoold 
have  thought  of  all  this  before.  I  have 
no  choice. ' 

"  Yon  will  send  me  to  prison,  then  t " 

"  I  shall  report  what  I  have  discovered." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  he  said  in  a  whisper, 
"  if  you  do,  I  swear  111  have  my  revenge  I 
Another  couple  of  years,  and  I  should 
make  my  fortune ;  now  you  are  destroying 
everything.     Take  care  I " 

"  I  am  not  to  be  hindered  firom  doing  my 
duty  by  idle  threats,"  I  retorted  as  I  rose. 

"  You  will  find  they  are  not  idle,"  he 


retamed.  "  I'll  make  you  repent  this  day, 
if  I  have  to  wait  half  my  Ufa  for  it" 

I  disdained  to  hear  more.  I  left  the 
room,  locking  the  door  behind  me.  Mao- 
f arlane  attempted  do  resistance ;  he  knew 
escape  was  impossible.  To  reach  the 
street  he  would  have  to  traverse  a  roomful 
of  men,  even  supposing  I  oould  not  have 
prevented  him  from  leaving  the  room. 

An  hour  afterwards  he  was  given  into 
custody.  When  ithe  trial  oame  on  there 
was  no  difSculty  in  proving  his  guilt;  it 
also  came  out  that  he  had  squandered  the 
money  he  had  appropriated  in  dissipaUon, 
and  that  he  was  even  a  more  worthless 
character  than  I  had  believed.  I  felt  no 
oompnnotJon  for  the  part  I  Iiad  played.  I 
had  only  fulfilled  my  dn^.  Nor  did  I 
anticipate  that  his  threats  were  anyUung 
more  than  the  expressions  of  die  hate 
whidi  he  naturally  felt  towards  me. 

He  was  condemned  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour. 

CttiPTBK   IL 

The  two  yean  passed  swiftly  by.  I 
bad  nearly  foigotten  Macfarlane.  The  only 
result  of  the  affair  as  regards  me  had  beea 
that  my  paitnerB  conceived  an  exa^erated 
notion  of  my  ability  and  tact,  and  reposed 
greater  confidence  in  me  than  befora 

The  firm  of  which  I  was  a  jnnior 
partner  was  an  old-established  one.  Oar 
business  was  that  of  manufacturing  gold- 
smiths, and  was  a  profitable  one.  How- 
ever, trade  was  by  no  means  so  prosperons 
as  it  bad  been;  in  spite  of  unremit- 
ting efforts  the  income  of  the  firm 
gnuoally  sank.  Our  only  consolation  was 
the  knowledge  that  our  rivals  suffered 
even  more  than  we  did. 

Personally  I  spared  no  paina  I  was  not 
by  natote  a  business  man,  prefuring  the 
I»t>fesBions  to  manufactures,  but  circum- 
stances having  ted  me  to  embark  in 
bosinees,  I  determined  to  make  the  best  of 
it^  at  all  events. 

Naturally  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
recent  course  of  things,  and  cast  my  eyes 
round  in  every  direction  for  a  ireBn  field 
of  activity.  At  the  same  time  it  behoved 
us  to  be  careful ;  more  than  one  firm 
had  recently  come  to  grief,  driven  into 
dangerons  specnlationB  by  the  necesfflty  of 
doing  sometliing. 

I  was  in  the  refreshment-room  at  Eoston 
one  day,  taking  a  hasty  lunch  on  my  return 
from  a  journey  to  Birmingham,  when  I  was 
conscious  of  someone  lookins  ftt  me. 

I  tamed  round  and  faced  a  man  who 
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Bsemed    fiunilur   to   ma.      A    moment's 
reflectioi],  ind  I    recognised   him — Mao- 

He  hesitated  a  mocLent^  and  then  lifted 
his  hat  to  ma  Almost  onconsoioiuly  I 
gave  him  a  sign  of  leoogaituni.  He  at 
onoe  came  foriwd. 

"  How  do  f  oa  do,  sir  1 "  he  asked. 
WAS  afraid  you  wonld  not  care  to  recognise 

"I  am  scarcely  aoie  I  do,"  was  my 
reply.  I  wanted  to  let  him  see  that  I  was 
not  anxious  to  renew  onr  acquaintance. 
At  the  same  time  the  meeting  had  taken 
me  so  hy  sitrpriae  that  I  had  not  made  np 
my  mind  to  cut  Mm  dead> 

"  YoaVe  ereiy  ezcnse  for  not  recognis- 
ing me,"  he  saod.  "My  face  ia  a  Uttle 
altered,  isn't  it  1" 

It  onteiuly  was.  He  wore  a  beard  and 
moostaehe  instead  of  being  clean-shared. 
His  ludi  was  differently  arranged,  his 
whole  dress  and  appearance  were  qnieter 
and  nu»e  gentlemanly  than  fonoerly.  He 
had  immensely  improved  in  every  respect. 

"  It  is  some  time  unce  we  me^"  he  oon- 
tinnod.  • 

"  Tes,  I  suppose  it  is,"  I  replied,  wishing 
he  bad  avoided  the  topic,  for  I  felt  very 
nneomfortahK 

"It  is  nearly  four  years,"  he  sud. 
"Fonr  years  make  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence to  a  man,  especially  when  two  of 
them  have  been  spent  in  prison." 

What  could  I  eay  1  It  would  have  been 
insulting,  even  croel,  to  say  that  I  was  sorry. 

"Yon  don't  mind  talking  to  a  gaol- 
iHrd,  I  hope ! "  he  said  with  a  smile. 
"  Yon  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  being 
ree<%nised ;  no  one  bat  yon  has  recognised 
me,  yet  I  don't  think  yon  wonld  have  done 
so  if  I  hadn't  fixed  my  eyes  on  yon." 
.  "  I  should  have  thoaght  that  it  would 
have  been  yoa  who  woold  have  been  the 
first  to  object  to  onr  meeting,"  I  said. 
"  The  sight  of  me  can't  be  very  pleasant 
to  yon,  I'm  afraid." 

He  almost  laughed. 

"  Yon're  mistaken,  I'm  glad  to  say,"  he 
replied.  "  My  one  hope  lately  has  been  to 
meet  you.  We  can't  talk  quietly  here," 
he  added ;  "  there  is  such  a  crew.  Conld 
yoa  ^>are  me  half  an  hoar }  I  think  I  can 
promise  yoa  yoa  won't  regret  it" 

I  wanted  to  get  back  to  my  work,  but 
Macfarlane  inter^ted  ma  I  had  been  severe 
perhaps  with  liim  in  old  days.  I  might  at 
all  events  grant  him  the  anudl  favoor  of  an 
interview  now. 

We  took  a  cab  to  his  hotel — a  quiet  one 


in  a  street  off  the  Strand.  He  had  a 
private  room,  and  he  ordered  np  some 
ooffe&  Evidently  he  was  in  different  cir- 
comstances  than  when  a  junior  clerk  and 
traveller  in  our  firm. 

"  Try  one  of  these,"  he  said. 

He  produced  some  cigars.  I  took  one ; 
it  was  in  the  green  condition  that 
Americans  love. 

"  Not  dry  enough  for  yon  ) "  he  asked. 

"  It  will  suit  me  admirably,"  I  replied. 
"  Didn't  you  get  these  in  America  I " 

"  Yes ;  I  only  crossed  a  week  ago.  I've 
been  therefor  the  last  two  years  or  so- 
ever aince — yon  know  what.' 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  yoa  have  not 
been  so  ntterly  ruined  as  you  anticipated," 
I  said,  conscious  that  the  remark  was  in 
bad  taste.  Bat  I  was  in  a  false  position, 
and  everything  I  said  moat  be  either  stupid 
or  awkward. 

"Do  you  remembw,"  he  asked,  "the 
day  when  yon  had  me  up  in  your  room  1 " 

I  remembered  it  as  well  as  he  probably. 

"Do  you  remember  what  I  aaidwhen 
yoa  wouldn't  let  me  off  1 " 

I  nodded.  Was  he  going  to  spring  some 
mine  on  me  1  Was  all  tl^  a  preparation 
for  a  deadly  revenge  1  Impossible ;  he  was 
as  harmleBB  looking  a  companion  as  one 
could  wish  for. 

"  I  sEud  that  I'd  be  revenged  on  yon  if  I 
had  to  wait  years.  Well,  I  have  waited 
years,  and  here  ia  my  revenge.  I'm  treat- ' 
ing  yon  to  coffee  and  cigars,  and  talking 
away  to  you  just  as  if  I  were  the  eenior 
partner,  and  you  a  clerk.  That's  a  better 
revenge  than  trying  to  put  a  bullet  into 
you  sod  then  getting  hung  for  it,  isn't  it  t 
Upon  my  word  though,  sir,  when  I  made 
that  threat  I  meant  doing  you  a  mischief, 
if  ever  I  got  the  chance." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  thought  better 
of  it,"  I  remarked,  truthfully  enough. 

"  So  am  I,"  he  said.  "  So  far  from 
wanting  to  serve  you  out  for  the  part  you 
took  in  that  wretched  busineaa,  I  am 
thankful  to  the  last  degree  for  what  you 
did.  I  was  on  the  way  to  ruin  when  you 
stopped  me;  you  cut  me  adrift  from  all 
my  old  temptations  and  companions,  and 
when  I  left  prison  I  was  free,  in  more 
senses  Uian  one.  I  went  to  America  and 
there  I  got  on.  Yon  know  I  have  a 
certain  sort  of  talent — even  you  must 
acknowledge  that  1 " 

"  I  know  yon  were  the  beat  man  iu  the 
place,"  I  said,  "  and  we  were  sorry  to  lose 
yonr  services." 

"  I  think  it  was  fortunate  for  you  that 
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roa  did,"  he  aaid  with  a  Uagh,  "  or  in  a 
few  yean  I  ehonld  have  appropriated  a 
|ood  proporUon  of  your  profit&  I  uw 
irhere  the  chances  lay.  However,  I've 
ately  been  tarniDg  my  enwgtes  into  a 
moTe  legitimate  channel,  and  find  it  pays 
better,  as  well  sa  being  more  comfortable 
to  my  conscience.  I've  no  longer  a  con- 
stant dread  of  a  policeman,  and  can  look 
every  man  in  the  face." 

Wc  continued  talking  some  time  longer; 
lie  wa^  an  amusing  companion,  and  regaled 
me  with  the  most  entertaining  stories  of 
his  life  in  Americtk  At  last  my  bnsiDess 
compelled  me  to  leave  Mm,  so  I  rose  and 
excnaed  laj  unwilling  departure. 

He  held  out  his  band  as  I  went,  and  I 
shook  iL  I  did  so  with  conuderable  satia- 
faction.  I  felt  an  immense  relief  in  find- 
ing that  the  man  whom  I  feared  I  had 
irreparably  injured  had  beoome  a  changed 
character,  and  had  actually  profited 
through  the  very  experience  that  might 
have  been  expected  to  rain  him. 

"  I'm  glad  you'll  shake  hands  with  me," 
he  said  warmly ;  "  it  shows  that  you,  at  all 
events,  no  longer  despise  me." 

"  Every  one  must  respect  a  man  who  baa 
done  as  you  have,"  I  said. 

"  Tm  afraid  not — at  all  events,  I  dont 
mean  to  risk  it.  If  you  should  happen 
ever  to  talk  of  me  to  any  one  at  your  place, 
I  wish  you  would  not  mention  that  you 
have  seen  me." 

"  I  am  sure  no  one  would  wish  to  rake 
up  the  past,"  I  said. 

"Perhaps not,  but  I  don't  want  any  one 
to  be  reminded  of  it.  I  don't  object  to 
your  speaking  about  it,  but  no  one  else 
shaU.  I've  even  changed  my  name ;  here 
is  my  card." 

I  took  it — Mr.  Charles  Farebrother. 

"  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  yon,  I 
iiap»  you  will  say  so,"  I  remarked  as  I  pat 
on  my  hat.  "  I  shonld  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  making  yon  forget,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  we  once  were  on  bad  terms." 

"  You  are  very  good ;  I  should  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  ask  yon  to  do  ma  a 
favour.  Yon  are  in  a  harry  now,  I  see  ; 
will  yon  honour  me  by  dining  with  me 
some  night  this  week  I  I  should  very 
much  like  a  talk  with  you;  perhaps  it 
might  result  in  advantage  to  both  of  as." 

I  consented,  partly  throogh  cariosity.  A 
few  minutes  afterwards  I  was  on  my  way 
to  the  office. 

I  was  careful  not  to  mention  that  I  had 
seen  Macfarlane ;  his  wishes  were  entitled 
to  respect 


At  the  appointed  hour  I  met  him  at  hia 
hotel  He  gave  me  an  admirable  little 
dinner,  and  supplemented  it  with  some  of 
hia  choice  cigars.  Not  a  word  did  he  aay 
which  could  have  reference  to  our  past  con- 
necUon ;  he  was  aimply  an  agreeable  host, 

I  was  curious  to  learn  how  it  was  he  had 
changed  so  marvellously  in  his  circum- 
stances, but  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  en- 
lighten me.  However,  as  we  sat  rhatting 
after  dessert,  he  gradually  led  the  talk  up 
to  the  reason  of  his  invitation. 

To  condense  bis  story,  it  appeared  that 
on  leaving  prison  he  managed  to  scrape 
together  fifhr  pounds,  which  took  him  to 
America.  He  obtained  employment  in  a 
small  jeweller's  store  or  shop,  bat  soon 
managed  to  find  a  better  situation.  In- 
strumental in  saving  the  place  from  a 
bnrglary,  he  was  handsomely  rewarded — a 
timely  investment  of  his  gift  tamed  oat 
saccelisfully,  and  he  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  ten  thousand  doUare. 

All  this  time  he  had  been  on  the  look- 
out, and  he  thought  he  saw  an  opening  for 
making  money.  The  knowledge  whien  he 
had  acqotred  as  traveller  for  our  firm 
showed  him  that  the  goldsmith's  art  was 
not  in  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  America, 
especially  in  the  Western  states.  He  con- 
ceived tiie  idea  of  buying  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  sending  it  across  to  England 
for  manofacture — the  smaller  coat  and 
greater  finish  of  workmanship  in  this 
country  amply  repaying  the  comparatively 
small  charges  for  fireight  and  duty. 

The  business  pro^ered;  he  took  two 
partners  who  brought  considerable  coital 
into  the  firm,  and  he  was  now  the  head  of 
a  floorishtng  concera 

Of  course  all  this  was  intensely  inter- 
esting to  me.  There  waa  evidently  a 
field  for  farther  enteiprise,  of  which  I 
knew  bat  little.  I  once  riad  made  enquiriea 
abont  the  American  market,  but  bad  fuled 
to  secure  an  opening. 

"  I'm  over  about  it  now,"  said  HUcfar- 
lane,  "  and  one  of  my  partner*,  Bicbard- 
Bon,  will  be  over  next  week.  Now  what 
we  want  to  find  is  a  firm  over  here  who 
will  do  the  manufacturing  for  ns  at  fixed 
and  moderate  rates — a  firm  we  can  trust 
for  good  workmanship,  and  so  save  the  cost 
of  a  London  agent  and  place  of  business. 
Richardson  recommended  Jackson's,  bat 
they  have  served  ua  rather  badly, 
and  we  have  come  over  to  make  fret^ 
arrangements." 

My  mouth  watered.  If  only  our  firm 
could  onir  Kot  hold  of  such  a  splendid 
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}db,  it  wonld  go  &r  to  revive  oar  ainking 
praparity.  M;  boiIneBa  energy  got  the 
ttfpg  huid  of  me,  uid  I  dropped  a  hint 
tbtt  powbl;  we  might  come  to  aoine 
unngemwt. 

"  I  coofeas  that  is  just  what  I  ahoold 
Uke,"  he  aaid,  "  hat  I  wu  afraid  to  propose 
it  Yoa  are  not  likely  to  want  to  do 
boMDeM  witk  me,  oonaideiing  what  has 
haM)ei>ed  in  the  paat" 

I  did  not  know  what  to  tay,  bo  I  kept 
nleni 

"However,  yoa  woold  keep  year  eyes 
opeo  this  time,  no  doabt,"  he  oontinaed 
ntha  hiagh.  "  Seiiooaly,  thongfa,  notiiiag 
woald  pleaM  me  more  than  to  have  yoa  as 
our  nuuiafactnreri ;  I  know  yoor  style  of 
work,  and  am  snre  yoa  woald  treat  as 
geoaroaaly.  Only  I  most  insist  on  one 
thing,  shoold  we  come  to  any  nnderstaud- 
bg.  There  are  to  be  no  ronniag  accounts 
between  tis,  we  pay  (m  the  nail  for  all  work 
done,  not  in  bills  or  oheqaee,  bat  in  cash. 
Unless  yon  consent  to  that  proviso,  I 
decline  to  carry  the  matter  a  step  farther." 

I  protested  against  his  want  of  belief  in 
my  ebange  of  oonvictions  regarding  Mia. 
Bat  he  was  firm,  he  woald  not  feel  com- 
lorti^le  onlew  he  pat  all  possibility  of 
doubt  on  oar  part  ont  of  the  question. 

After  all,  the  advantage  was  <m  my  aide. 

The  npdiot  of  it  was  that  it  appeared 
there  was  an  inunediate  demand  for  certain 
work — A  dwnand  so  pressing  thi^  there  was 
no  time  to  manofactore  to  meet  it — it  moat 
be  sui^tiad  from  stock.  This,  of  ooanM, 
was  agreed  ta  Eiw  gold  was  to  be  sup- 
plied at  varying  intervals  to  be  made  up 
as  directed,  ana  when  the  metal  was  not 
forthcoming,  orders  were  to  be  executed  in 
the  osual  manner  from  metal  in  stock. 

The  only  proviso  of  importance  was 
that  neither  firm  was  to  deal  with  another 
as  regarded  the  American  agency.  To  this 
I  had  no  objection. 

About  eleven  o'cloek  we  aaUted  forth 
together;  he  offered  to  walk  with  me  part 
irf  ttM  way.  Happening  topasa  an  American 
bar,  he  said  he  would  show  me  what 
American  drinks  were  like.  We  had  two 
or  three,  for  which  he  paid. 

We  then  had  a  cab  to  Paddiugton, 
from  which  station  I  had  to  start  for  home. 
He  wanted  some  fresh  air,  so  came  with 
me  to  walk  back  by  the  park.  He  in- 
iirted  on  paying  for  everything  that  even- 
ing, so  produced  a  five-poand  note  for  the 
fare,  having  no  change  left. 

ifatnr^y  the  cabman  bad  nona  Mac- 
brlute  would  not  hear  of  mv  oavintr.  but 


oonsented  to  my  changing  his  note  for 

I  made  an  appointment  with  him  for 
next  day,  and  retamed  home  immensely 
pleased  with  my  evening's  work.  If  things 
went  wall,  it  meant  a  clear  profit  of  many 
hundreds  a  year  to  the  firm. 

When  I  was  in  bed,  however,  an  un- 
pleasant idea  came  into  my  head.  Was  it 
possible  t  Bat  no  I  I  dismissed  the 
tiioa^t,  which,  however,  would  not  be 
dismissed  finally.  Was  the  note  I  had 
ohaI^^  for  Maof  arlaoe  a  good  one  t 

I  had  heard  of  tricks  ca  a  similar  kind 
often  enoagh.  Maofarlane  had  not  made  a 
bad  thing  out  of  me  if  he  had  palmed  off 
a  hogaa  note  in  exchange  for  my  five 
sovereigns. 

I  got  oat  of  bed  and  examined  it  care- 
fully. It  appeared  all  right  I  ms  ashamed 
of  myself  for  doabting  him. 

Nevertheless,  I  went  to  the  Bank  of 
England  next  morning,  and  had  it  ez- 
ammed.     It  wai  pronounced  genuine. 

Judge  how  ashamed  I  felt  I  What,  then, 
were  my  feelings  when  2  caoght  sight  of 
Hacfarlane  standing  at  the  counter  not 
two  yards  from  me,  filling  a  stoat  pocket- 
book  with  notes, 

I  tried  to  slip  ont  unobserved,  fearful 
teat  he  had  seen  the  transaction  I  had 
been  engaged  in.  But  he  happened  to 
took  up,  and  caught  sight  of  me.  My 
only  consolation  was  the  nope  that  be  had 
not  seen  the  business  upon  which  I  had 
been  engaged.  I  responded  to  his  greeting, 
and  we  wuked  away  together. 

He  had  received  a  telegram  that  morning 
from  America  to  the  effect  that  his  partner 
had  started  for  England.  So  it  was  too 
late  to  instnict  him  to  bring  the  gold  with 
htm ;  for  the  present  Macfarlane  would  be 
obliged  to  give  his  orders  to  us  to  be  exe- 
cuted from  our  own  stock.  Fortnnately, 
he  observed,  hia  capital  was  large  enough 
to  enable  him  to  do  so. 

The  one  point  on  which  he  insisted, 
which  I  thongbt  unnecessary,  if  not  foolish, 
was  that  no  mention  of  his  former  name 
should  be  made  to  my  partnera  It  was  a 
moot  point  with  me  for  some  time  whether 
I  had  any  ligbt  to  embark  in  tranaaotions 
with  him  withoat  informing  the  membUKTS 
of  my  firm  of  all  I  knew,  but  the  security 
was  80  good,  and  the  transactions  so  pro- 
fitable, that  I  yielded  to  bis  condition. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  we 

executed  a  valuable  series  of  orders  for 
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him.  Ha  always  paid  me  himHlf  oo  the 
deliTery  of  the  goods.  The  payment  was 
invariably  ia  notea  or  gold.  Only  once 
did  he  offer  me  a  cheqae.  I  took  it^  and  it 
waa  honoured  withont  qusstion. 

Hia  paftner  arrived  in  the  oonrae  of  ten 
days  or  so,  and  Macfarlane  introdaced  me, 
apologising  first  for  the  want  of  refinement 
oburvtible  in  him. 

"He's  a  rough  diamond,  a  self-made 
man.  But  be  h&s  money  and  honesty,  and 
knows  his  bnsinesB." 

As  I  had  scarcely  any  transactionB  with 
him  personally,  I  coold  not  object  to  his 
appearance  and  manners ;  but  I  shoold 
hare  pnt  him  down  as  a  villain  of  oon- 
eiderably  deep  dye  hod  not  Macbrlane 
given  him  so  good  a  character. 

Basiness  became  even  more  brick  between 
Macfarlane  and  our  firm.  At  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  the  former  showed  me  a  lai^ 
consignment  of  met^  which  he  had  jnst 
received.  He  promised  to  send  it  to  as 
next  morning.  The  same  day  we  took  for 
the  second  time  a  cheqne  from  him.  The 
reason  of  his' offering  it  was  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  pay  on  the  spot  for  daties, 
etc,  of  the  gold.  I  reoeivBd  it  withont  a 
misgiving. 

"  I  wish  yoo'd  come  and  spend  a  qniet 
evening  with  me  and  a  few  o^ers,"  he  said, 
as  he  handed  me  the  cheqae.  "  I  have  been 
making  some  arrangements  which  I  think 
may  open  np  a  new  field  for  both  of  na. 
Will  yoa  oome  1 " 

I  assented.  He  gave  me  an  addien — a 
new  ona  He  warned  me  that  it  was  not  a 
swell  affair,  that  the  men  I  Bheold  meet 
were  o£  tiia  type  of  Bichaidsoa 

Having  plenty  of  time  on  my  hands,  I 
walked  to  the  reDdesroDS  at  the  time 
appointed,  bat  was  overtaken  by  Macbrlane 
a  few  yards  from  the  door. 

"  I'm  rather  late,"  he  said.  "  I've  bad  a 
little  basinets  to  see  ta     Gome  idong." 

He  took  my  arm,  and  led  the  way  "bya 
short  cat,"  as  he  said,  to  a  honse  io  a 
street  not  far  from  Soho  Square.  A  latob- 
key  gave  him  admittance  to  a  passage,  at 
the  end  of  which  were  stairs,  up  which  we 
clambered. 

"Bmtal  hole  this  is,"  he  explained; 
"  bat  it  holds  more  money  than  yon  would 
believe.     Here  wo  are." 

He  poshed  open  a  door,  and  nshered  me 
into  a  lai^e  room,  almost  bare  of  fnmitnre, 
and  half-filled  witli  tobacco-smoke.  Macfar- 
lane was  greeted  with  words  from  most  of 
the  men,  some  of  whom  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  very  well  disposed  towards  him. 


"You're  late,"  said  one  witii  an  oath. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  vu  the  answer. 
"  Riehardson,  you  know  tiiis  gentleman,  I 
believe;  will  yoa  intiodnce  lum  t " 

"  Why  don  t  yon  do  it  yourself  t "  wu 
bis  reply. 

"  I  want  to  look  oat  some  samples  from 
the  next  room,"  laid  MaefarUna  "  I  shall 
be  back  in  half  a  minatft" 

He  slid  out  of  the  room,  leaving  me 
rather  nneasy.  The  company  waa  ui  ill- 
looking  one.  Even  making  allowanoe  for 
the  hxt  that  they  were  minOTs,  perhaps, 
and  self-made  men,  their  appearance  was 
nDpreposaessinff 

"This  is  the  gentleman  that  helps  to 
diatribnts,"  said  Biehardson  to  the  com- 
pany generally. 

"I  wonder  how  muoh  sticks  to  him," 
said  one  speaker, 

"Not  ao  mach  u  to  tJiat  fellow  in  the 
next  room,"  mnttwed  another,  witit  « 
glance  towards  the  doOr  oat  of  which 
Macfarlane  had  departed. 

A  vague  ten  fell  on  ma  VftaA  did 
these  strange  remarks  mean  t 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  I  said 
to  Biehardson.  "Mr.  Farebrotiier  asked 
me  to  meet  yoa  to-night  on  a  matter  of 
business." 

"Exactly,  and  the  sooner  we  get  to 
work  the  better.  How  much  have  you  to 
acconnt  for  1 " 


hornets,  and  I  doubted  if  I  could  escape 
withont  bdng  stung. 

"  If  yoa  wiU  wait  till  Mr.  Farebrother 
comes  back,  he  will,  no  doubt,  ezplsin 
why  I  have  oome  here,"  I  said  as  quietly 
as  I  could.  "  I  am  at  a  loos  to  understand 
to  what  you  refer." 

"  No,  no,"  said  a  tail,  eadaverous  man, 
eyeing  me  snspicioaaly.  "  We  should  like 
a  settlement  of  this  job  without  Fare- 
brother's  patting  his  foot  into  it.  The  leas 
we  see  of  him  the  better  till  we  have  done 
with  yoa.  How  muoh  did  yoa  get  for  diat 
last  packet  of  flimsies  t " 

The  word  was  a  revelation.  I  knew  it 
waa  used  to  denote  forged  notes.  Like  a 
flash,  the  whole  thing  became  clear.  I 
had  been  skilfully  trqtped  into  being  an 
accomplice  of  note-forgers.  My  fnend 
Macfarlane,  instead  of  being  a  reformed 
character,  was  the  villain  he  always  had 
been.  He  had  kept  his  word.  This  had 
been  his  reY^age. 

Fortunately  I  did  not  lose  my  bead.  I 
could  see  thst  I  was  amongst  a  desperate  set 
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ofmsL  If  countonuices  told  aoyihin^  they 
vaie  an  uninitiated  l«t  of  HcamdreU. 
Stionld  I  atom  ami  I  woold  repont  it. 

I  reeolrad  that  the  ufest  thing  to  do 
VM  to  protend  that  I  tru  the  Hcomplice 
the?  upposed  me;  ihen,  when  I  wm 
aSdy  ont  of  their  hMids,  tiie  polioe  (dionld 
toon  be  on  their  track. 

I  temporised ;  I  taid  that  Abcfkrlane — 
knoim  to  them  as  Farebrother — had  the 
Mfloonta  of  what  I  hod  Teoeived.  I  would 
step  into  the  next  room  and  aak  him  for 
tiiem. 

This  vaa  prereoted  by  a  man  looUng 
the  door,  and  swearing  I  ahonld  not  Wre 
(he  room  till  Uuir  demanda  were  satiafied. 

I  listened  patiently  to  the  confmed 
i^roar  of  voicea  As  fiv  as  I  could 
gather,  Madarlane,  who  seemed  the  chief 
of  the  coiners,  had  taken  condderable 
qnantitiee  of  notes,  stalaiig  that  a  friend 
^  his  waa  paasing  them  very  Bnceesefally. 
After  sometime  had  elapaed,  and  he  bad  pro- 
daced  very  email  amounts  for  distribntion, 
pressure  was  put  on  him,  and  he  promised 
that  fais  agent  ebwdd  oome  and  himself 
clear  up  the  balance  due. 

I  was  Uie  agent,  and  now  they  demanded, 
m  no  measured  terms,  sums  amounting  to 
Mveral  hundred  pounds. 

I  explaiued  that  Macfarlane  had  de- 
ceived them ;  that  I  had  never  received 
the  aums.  I  wu  rudely  searched,  and 
aevflial  notes  and  Maefaiiane'a  cheque 
were  found  ou  me.  The  threaitB  beoame 
more  violent.  I  began  to  fear  for  my 
■ifetf,  when  there  wu  a  sadden  hush. 

Steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs ;  the  door 
was  rudely  shaken,  and  then  burst  in,  and 
a  file  of  police  marched  into  the  room. 

Never  had  I  seen  policemen  with  such 
gratitude.  I  leaped  towards  tiiem  for 
pnrtection.  I  was  only  joet  in  time ;  there 
was  a  load  report,  and  I  felt  a  bullet 
vhiu  past  my  ear.  I  almost.  sufFered  ibe 
reward  of  a  traitor,  for  the  gai^  evidently 
thought  that  I  had  betrayed  them. 

So  agitated  and  overcome  was  I  that  it 
was  some  time  before  I  realised  that  I,  too, 
was  a  prisoner.  However,  it  was  so  j  bat 
I  had  no  anxiety  on  that  score  ;  expUsa- 
tioti  would  be  sufficient  to  restare  me  to 
Eberty.  I  yielded  without  a  protest; 
ttiaukfol  enough  to  find  myself  under  the 
careful  gnsrd  of  the  stem  policemen. 

Litile  did  I  tinsk  then  of  what  was 
about  to  hu>pen  to  me.  I  bad  not  reckoned 
on  the  calcnlattDg  villainy  of  my  old  enemy. 
He  had  so  entangled  me  in  his  transactions, 
■0  carefnllv  nut  on  me  oersonallv  the  re- 


KnaibilitieB  of  his  uetartons  traiuaetions, 
t  when  I  heard  my  solicitor  unfold  the 
evidence  against  me  aa  an  aocomplice,  I 
was  horrcff-stxuck.  I  was  a  known  com- 
panion of  Madachuie.  I  had  concealed  his 
identity  witlk  an  embeszler.  I  had  passed 
numerous  false  not«B,  taking  advantage  of 
my  secure  business  reputation.  I  had  sven 
acknowledged  to  tlm  gang  tbat  I  had  beeo 
a  putuer  in  their  swindling  transactional 

Worst  of  all,  Macfarlane  was  free.  He 
had  given  information  to  the  aathorities  of 
the  meeting  of  the  forgen,  and  then  qoietly 
absconded,  whither,  no  one  knew.  I  fur- 
nished every  particular  about  him,  but  all 
attempts  to  track  him  failed. 

Now  that  his  scheme  of  revei^  and 
profit  had  suooeeded,  it  was  easy  fbr  me  to 
see  how  it  had  been  accomplahed,  and  tio 
wonder  at  mj  own  blindnese  in  oBvet 
suspecting  that  I  was  beong  made  a  victim. 
Having  once  put  me  off  my  guard  by  pro- 
feesing  his  gratitude  for  my  prosecution  of 
him,  he  gave  me  the  note  to  change  with 
the  idea  of  my  making  it  a  test  of  iiis 
h<mesty.  He  was  waiting  for  me  at  the 
bulk  next  morning  with  his  pocket-book 
open  to  diaplay  &m  magnitude  of  hb 
tronsaetions.  He  came  to  my  firm  because 
we  could  supply  him  with  eauly  conver- 
tible goods  wbi<^  when  melted,  could  not 
be  traced.  The  gold  he  ahowed  me  was 
bogus.  The  cheqae  he  gave  me  on  the 
morning  of  my  arrest  was  dishonoured. 
EverytUng  was  managed  to  get  as  much 
as  possible  oat  of  sie  ^t,  and  then  involve 
me  in  ruin. 

I  had  almost  resigned  myself  to  being 
found  guilty.  Judge  then  of  my  joy  when 
my  solicitor  brought  me  the  news  one  mtmi- 
ing  of  the  capture  of  Macfarlane. 

It  had  been  effected  in  the  most  on- 
ezpeoted  way.  So  far  aa  we  knew,  all  the 
members  of  the  gang  had  assembled  on 
that  memorable  night.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  exception — a  man  named  Barker 
was  delayed  He  arrived  at  the  house  an 
hour  or  two  late,  thought  that  things  looked 
strange,  and  found  the  police  in  possession. 
He  naturally  withdrew.  He  heard  full 
details  of  the  capture,  and  then  went  to 
find  Macfarlane,  who  owed  him  peraonally 
a  considerable  sum.  Macfarlane  was  nob  to 
be  found.  But  Barker  persevered ;  tracked 
him  at  last,  and  demanded  his  money.  ; 
Macfarlane  refused  it;  Barker  went  the 
same  day  to  inform  the  authorities  of 
Macf&rlane'a  whereabouts,  offering  to  turn 
Qae«)'s  evidence,  an  offer  that  was  accepted. 
The  result  of  tjie  evidence  tbat  he  uro- 
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dnoed  was  that  the  jOry  inclioed  to  the 
belief  that  I  had  been  a  victim,  and  I  na 
adjudged  not  guilty.  But  though  I  left 
the  court  proclaimed  to  be  an  innocent 
man,  none  the  lew  was  I  aware  that  Mac- 
farlane  had  kept  to  the  letter  the  row  he 
made  to  be  revenged  on  me. 


GERALD. 

BY  1XEAK0K  C.  TSUCS. 

CHAPTEB  XIIL       TEMPTATION. 

At  Ada  Fane's  age,  diiappcdatmenta  do 
not  always  seem  to  come  natotally.  Look- 
ing forward  from  school,  the  idea  of  life 
with  her  brother  had  been  moat  amosing 
and  deligbtfnl;  this  boy  and  girl  hoose- 
Iceeping  was  a  sort  of  fnn  that  does  not  fall 
to  Uie  lot  of  everybody,  and  Ada  thought 
herself  much  more  lucky  than  her  aohool- 
fdlows  with  their  doU,  old,  settled  homes 
waiting  for  them.  That  first  evening  with 
Gerald  in  the  pretty  old  house  and  garden 
bad  been  very  happy,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Warren's  presence  there ;  he  was  horrid, 
of  course,  bat  Gerald  thought  so  too,  and 
be  would  soon  go  away. 

The  next  day  he  seemed  so  much  more 
horrid  that  Ada  knew  she  could  not  be 
really  happy  till  be  did  go  away ;  she  was, 
in  fact,  rather  miserable  till  the  afternoon, 
and  those  few  minutes  in  the  lane  with 
Miss  MeyneU.  She  saw  that  Theo  liked 
her,  and  listened  kindly  to  the  discontents 
abe  could  not  help  poarutg  out,  as  they 
walked  those  few  yards  togetiier. 

Gerald,  too,  when  he  came  back  from 
Woodcote,  told  her  that  Miss  MeyneJl  had 
aaid  kind  things  about  her,  and  though  he 
could  not,  or  would  not,  repeat  them, 
Ada  felt  a  Bort  of  happy  triumph.  Nothing 
seemed  to  matter  so  much,  if  she  had  a 
friend  ao  near,  and  her  heart  was  fiUed 
with  euthosiastic  affection  for  Theo.  A 
doubt  of  Theo's  sincerity  would  have  been 
sacrilege,  and  the  child  felt  perfectly  sore 
that  they  would  meet  again  in  a  few  days. 
In  the  meanwhile  she  filled  the  drawing- 
room  with  flowers,  watched  every  after- 
noon for  visitors,  and  bid  henelf  as  well 
as  she  could  from  Mr.  Warren,  who  had  an 
odious  habit  of  following  her  about,  paying 
her  compUmentB,  and  trying  to  nuke  her 
talk  to  him,  especially  when  her  brothers 
wore  not  in  the  room. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  no  one  came. 
Ada  eried  once  or  twice  from  disappoint- 
ment, and  then  scolded  hetself,  and  re- 
membered that  it  would  be  much  better 


for  Hist  MeyneU  not  to  come  till  Clarence 
and  Mr.  Warren  were  gone  away ;  but  the 
time  seemed  very  long  and  weary. 

At  laat  the  day  came  for  them  to  go,  and 
she  hid  heiself  at  the  last  moment,  and  so 
escaped  saying  good-bye  to  Mr.  Warren,  a 
piece  of  rudeness  for  which  Gerald  was 
inclined  to  scold  her  afterwards, 

"Clarence  was  angry,"  he  said.  "He 
would  have  hunted  you  ap,  only  there 
wasn't  time.  You  should  not  behave  like 
a  baby,  yon  know,  Ada." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Ada  cheerfully.  "  I 
hope  I  shall  never  see  that  detestable  man 
agun.  And  if  Clarence  can't  come  here 
without  him,  I  don't  care  how  long  he  stays 
away." 

"  What  a  vixen  you  are  1 "  said  Gerald. 
"  What  harm  has  Uie  fellow  done  you  I " 

"  Didn't  you  say  yoorself  you  would  like 
to  kick  him  downstairs  f  " 

"Did  II  WeU,  have  yon  no  better 
reason  for  hating  him  than  that  I " 

"  He  told  me  one  day  that  I 'was  pretty, 
or  something  still  more  noDsenaical,"  said 
Ada,  colouring,  and  walking  away  bo  the 
end  of  the  room. 

"Did  that  make  you  angry}  Never 
mind.  I  don't  think  yoa  are  prettier  than 
most  girls." 

"  Oh,  Gerald,  how  silly  yon  are  ! "  she 
said,  laagbing.  "  He  is  a  nasty,  impertinent 
man,  and  you  need  not  tease  me,  for  I 
know  you  tliink  so  too.  Well,  he  is  gone, 
and  now  we  nay  be  happy.  And  fiiat  of  all 
I  have  thought  of  several  improvements  in 
this  room  I  think  Miss  Meynell  will  come 
—don't  you  1 — now  that  they  are  gone." 

"  She  may,  but  I  don't  advise  you  to  be 
too  hopeful,"  sud  Gerald. 

"  What  a  stupid  old  log  you  are  I"  said 
Ada,  and  then  she  skated  along  the  polished 
floor,  seized  her  brother,  and  shook  him  by 
the  shoulders,  as  he  sat  tired  and  discon- 
tented in  his  chair. 

"  Yon  are  a  lump  of  indiffereace,"  she 
said,  pulling  bis  hair.  "  I  hate  yon,  and  I 
love  Miss  Meynell.  You  won't  can  if  we 
never  see  her  again,  but  I  mean  to  go  and 
walk  up  and  down  Woodcote  til]  she  etnneB 
out  of  Mrs.  Goodall's  gate." 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Get 
away,  and  don't  bother,"  said  Gerald  crossly. 

Ada  was  ofi'ended,  and  walked  off  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  where  she  stood 
with  her  hack  to  him,  pulling  at  a  fern. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  silence,  Gerald  said, 
looking  out  of  the  window : 

"  I  believe  Mies  MeyneU  meant  to  como'^ 
and  see  yon.    She  may  be  prevented,  or  she 
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mmy  tuTa  changed  her  mmd,  bat,  I  tell  yon, 
I  don't  think  she  is  ooming  nov.  And  u 
for  yon  and  me,  onr  present  level  is  quite 
Itnr  enongh ;  we  need  not  go  lower  still  by 
paebiog,  and  nuiniDg  after  people  who 
don't  w&nt  us." 

After  this  speech  he  waited  a  little, 
sitting  still  in  Us  chair.  But  Ada  did  not 
look  Toand  or  answer  him,  u  he  expected ; 
and  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  frienda 
with  her  then,  but  presently  got  up  and 
went  oat,  leaving  her  alone. 

The  little  cloud  had  passed  off  when  he 
came  in  again.  He  was  more  oheerfal, 
and  his  sister,  naturally  aweet-tempered, 
could  not  long  be  angry  with  any  one  she 
loved  and  admired  so  much.  She  comforted 
herself,  poor  child !  by  loving  and  admiring 
him,  though  sometimes  the  msappointment 
about  Hieo  was  almost  too  mach  for  her, 
and  she  cried  a  little  at  night  over  that 
lost  visian.  At  seventeen  one  believes  and 
lores  heartily,  and  wants  and  losses  seem 
almoat  tmpasdblfl  to  bear. 

Finding  that  talk  aboat  Theo  always 
made  Gerald  cross  aud  dismal,  she  let  the 
punfal  subject  alone,  and  for  many  days 
the  name  that  was  in  both  their  minds 
was  not  mentioned  between  them.  So  tJie 
autumn  weeks  passed  slowly  away.  Ada 
amused  herself  as  well  as  she  could  while 
ber  brother  was  out,  and  always  welcomed 
him  joyfully  home,  but  her  life  was  very 
monotonous.  There  were  no  neighbours 
to  interest  her  in  the  little  village,  she  was 
too  young  and  untrained  to  care  for  the 
poor,  and  the  pleasantest  afternoons  were 
thoee  in  which  Gerald  found  time  to  drive 
her  about  the  country,  at  a  great  pace,  in  his 
rough  pony-cart  Onoe  or  twice  in  this 
tearing  round  they  dashed  through  Wood- 
cste,  and  Ada  looked  about  her  with  great 
Htgemeis  then ;  but  probably  Theo  and 
Mr.  Goodall  were  riding  many  miles  away. 
They  never  met  them.  That  evening  at 
the  gate  was  Gerald's  hrst  encounter  with 
Theo  on  her  ridas,  and  something  else  had 
happened  to  him  before  then. 

One  evening  Clarence  Litton  arrived 
unexpectedly.  He  went  first  to  the  colliery, 
to  look  after  his  business  matters,  and  was 
busy  for  some  time  at  the  iron  safe  in  the 
office,  where  he  finally  left  some  valuable 
papers,  chiefly  railway  bonds  and  certifi- 
cates, belonging  to  himself  and  Mr.  Warren. 
Whan  he  had  done,  and  he  and  Gerald 
were  walking  home  together,  he  talked  to 
tbe  yonng  manager  rather  confidentially. 
He  told  him  that  Warren  was  not  well, 
and  tbouffht  of  soiae  abroad  for  the  winter. 
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Gerald  was  a  little  puzzled  by  his  manner, 
but  they  reached  their  own  gate,  and 
Clarence  said : 

"  We'll  talk  business  after  dinner." 

He  was  very  pleasant  at  dinner,  and  kind 
to  Ada,  telling  stories  to  make  her  laugh. 
She  began  to  wish  that  Clarence  would 
come  down  very  often,  if  only  he  would 
leave  Mr.  Warren  behind. 

Gerald  was  rather  silent ;  he  could  not 
throw  off  his  auxiebiea  as  Clarence  did, 
though  his  brother's  burden  was  no  doubt 
the  heavier.  He  suspected  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  could  not  rest  till  Clarence 
was  sitting  with  his  pipe  over  the  study 
fire,  ready  to  answer  questions  and  talk 
seriously.  He  stood  on  the  rug  close  by,  with 
eager  eyes  looking  down  at  Glarenca  The 
insuutable  old  face,  as  he  called  it  in  Ms 
mind,  was  harder  to  read  than  ever.  It 
was  yellow  and  coarse-grained,  weather- 
beaten,  and  lined  all  over  with  care ;  the 
eyes  were  languid,  keen,  and  expression- 
less ;  if  the  mouth  had  a  smile  or  touch  of 
goodness,  it  was  hidden  by  the  long  thick 
moustache.  Yet  Clarence's  was  not  a  bad 
face;  the  hard,  worn  features  had  some 
suf^estion  of  past  refinement ;  the  man 
had  been  a  gentleman  in  mind  as  well  as 
by  birth,  and  had  had  some  kindness  in  him. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  might  have  been  a 
generous,  attractive  fellow,  and  good  men 
might  have  called  him  friend.  Indeed, 
considering  his  associates,  and  the  life  he 
had  led,  he  might  easily  have  shown  more 
outward  degradation  now. 

"  What  is  all  this  aboat  going  abroad  1 " 
said  Gerald,  as  his  brother  did  not  Eeem 
tnelined  to  speak.     "  Is  anything  wrong  t " 

"  No ;  he  says  he  wants  a  holiday,"  said 
Clarence.  "Idon'tbelievehewiUgotillafter 
Chriatmas,  however.  He  thinks  we  couldn't 
get  on  without  him.    I  think  we  could." 

"  Have  you  disagreed  about  anything  1 " 
said  Gerald,  when  bis  brother  had  smoked 
in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Would  you  be  surprised  it  we  had  t " 

"  Mot  in  the  leasts  Tbe  wonder  is  that 
it  has  not  happened  before.  I  say,  Clarence, 
I  am  awfully  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Gerald, 
his  face  bri^tening.  "LU'e  might  be 
worth  living,  if  Warren  were  out  of  it." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Clarence,  "if 
Warren  were  oat  of  it,  you  and  I  would  bo 
breaking  stones.  Poitonately.  I  am  not 
quite  BO  romantic  and  preji^ced  as  yon. 
If  he  and  I  were  to  dissolve  partnership 
now,  I  shoold  come  off  badly,  for  ho  is  not 
the  sort  of  fellow  yon  can  take  any  ad- 
vantaee  of.  von  know.   That's  not  the  way 
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to  nuka  m^  fortnne  oat  of  hiin,  which  I 
mean  to  do ;  yon  understand  1 " 

"I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  do  that,' 
said  Grerald,  once  more  depressed, 

"  No,"  said  Clarence,  "  and  I  won't  try  to 
explain.  But  there's  you  to  think  of  as  well 
as  myself;  and  aa  I  hare  done  pretty  well 
for  you  BO  far,  I  suppose  yon  will  leave  your- 
self in  my  hwds  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

"What  do  you  mean!  Have  you  got 
any  new  work  for  me  1  If  it  is  anything 
independent  of  Warren,  I  am  in  your 
hands  ten  times  over." 

"  Don't  be  an  aaa  I "  said  Clarence  lazily. 
"  If  I  am  not  independent  of  him,  how  can 
you  be  1  I  have  a  serious  word  to  say  to 
you,  my  boy.  If  yon  could  bring  down 
your  pride  so  far  as  to  be  civil  to  Warren, 
you  would  be  in  a  much  better  position  at 
this  moment  In  fact,  even  now,  if  yon 
will  behave  reasonably,  I  have  some  hopes 
that  he  will  take  you  into  partnership." 

"  Why,  I  have  not  a  penny" in  the  worhi," 
said  Qer^d,  looking  amused,  but  nob  par- 
ticularly pleased.  "  Warren  is  not  likely 
to  be  30  weak  as  that  Besides,  he  hates 
me  as  much  as  I  hate  him." 

"  He  is  not  fond  of  you,  that  is  true," 
said  Clarence,  "  but  he  values  ma  I  am  of 
great  use  to  him,  and  he  would  sacrifice  a 
good  many  likes  and  dislikes  rather  than 
quarrel  with  me.  Besides,  a  lucky  hit  the 
other  day  brought  me  in  a  few  thousands, 
which  he  wants  me  to  invest  in  these 
works.  Now,  if  he  will  consent  to  have 
you,  the  money  shall  be  invested  in  your 
name — that  wQl  be  all  right  between  you 
and  me.  If  he  won't,  I  thiut  I  can  do  better 
with  it  somewhere  else.  Ton  see  ther« 
is  a  chance  for  you,  and  a  good  one — the 
best,  in  fact,  that  yon  have  ever  had  in  your 
life  When  Warren  was  your  age  he  was 
oearlr  as  poor  aa  yoa" 

'"ThanK  you,"  said  Gkrald.  "Let  me 
think  about  it" 

He  sat  down  opposite  his  brother,  staring 
into  the  fire.  For  abont  five  minutes 
neither  of  them  spoke,  but  every  now  and 
then  Clarence  stole  a  glance  nnder  his 
sleepy  eydids  at  Gerald's  grave  face.  Who 
wonld  have  thought  that  this  ungracious 
young  fellow  was  having  his  fortnne  made  1 
Clarence  never  expected  mnch  from  hnman 
nature,  but  he  was  a  little  disappointed  ; 
if  Gerald  liad  seemed  to  care  more  for  his 
new  prospects,  future  arrangements  would 
have  hem  easier,  he  thought  Birt  be 
waited  quietly,  while  Gerald  turned,  the 
thing  over  in  his  mind. 

"I  wii^  yon  and   I  liad   never  beui 


mixed  np  with  a  fellow  Uke  Wairen,"  said 
the  young  man  at  last  "  I  almost  thinV  I 
would  r^er  break  stones  than  have  fift? 
thonsand  a  year  with  Warren  for  a  partner," 

"  As  yon  please,"  sud  Clarence  oooUy. 
"  Your  fifty  thousand  a  year  is  not  likely 
to  come  in  any  other  way,  as  far  as  I  csji 
see.  And  I  think  if  you  had  it  you  would 
sing  to  a  difierent  tnne.  However,  after 
all,  what  do  you  know  agEunst  Warren  1 " 

"Not  BO  much  aa  yon  do,  probably," 
said  G«rald. 

Clarence  almost  laughed. 

"  Well,  lialf  of  your  dielike  is  prejudice," 
he  said.  "  He's  rough,  I  grant  yon,  and 
manners  an  not  good,  nor  is  his 
temper.  But  he  lias  some  points  that  are 
not  so  bad.  He  is  a  capital  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  not  ill-natored,  and  generons  in 
his  way.  He  was  a  very  usefi^  friend  to 
me  some  years  ago,  when,  without  his  help 
I  shonld  have  gone  to  the  dogs  altogether. 
We  have  done  a  good  deal  for  each  other, 
sooner  or  later,  and  neither  of  us  could 
venr  well  afford  to  quarrel  with  the  other ; 
still,  you  understand  that  I  owe  Warren 
more  than  ha  owes  me.  It  is  no  use  fight- 
ing against  facts.  I  am  to  a  great  extent 
in  Warren's  power,  and  I  won't  say  it  is 
always  a  pleasant  state  of  things.  Bat  I 
am  making  money,  and  this  ftotimn  a 
chance  for  you  to  make  monev  too,  if  you 
will  put  your  prejudices  and  your  lugh 
notions  out  of  tiie  way." 

I  should  never  be  in  Warren's  power!" 
said  Gerald  miickly. 

"No;  that  IB  myprivilege,"said  Clarence. 
It  is  a  good  ofi'er,  and  yon  had  better 
take  it,"  he  went  on  after  a  minnta 

Of  course  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you,"  said  his  brother. 

"  Don't  bo  too  grateful.  I  hope  you  will 
be  a  rich  man  one  of  these  days — but  I  want 
you  to  do  something  for  me  in  return." 

"  What  sort  of  thmg  J " 

"  Well,  to  stand  by  me  in  one  of  my 
difficulties." 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  Clarence. 

He  became  suddenly  very  uneasy,  and 
Gerald  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  An  odd. 
anxious,  half-ashamed  look  came  into  his 
face ;  be  got  up,  laid  down  his  pipe,  and 
itooped  over  the  fire,  poking  it  vigorously; 
then  he  beeaa  to  walk  about  ^e  roouL 
On  the  wall  opposite  the  fire  hung  a 
portrait  itf  Ada  as  a  little  t^d,  which 
Urs.  Fane  had  given  to  her  eldest  atm 
in  his  yonnger  and  better  dava  Sha 
waB  in  bad  heslth  even  then,  and  she  had 


timyn  felt  that  she  cOuld  laare  lierboy 
and  gill  quite  hajmUy  in  Clarance'a  care. 

Clarence  glaoi^  up  at  the  portrait,  and 
walkad  &w&y  agun.  The  Bmiling  eyes, 
Imght  colour,  and  golden  locks  were  like 
AdaatiD.  . 

"Yon  know,"  he  said,  "that  picture  of 

Ada >    I  med  always  to  have  It  in  my 

rooms  in  town." 

"Yes,"  said  Gerald.  "Do  you  want  it 
back  again  1" 

"  Na     Pity  I  ever  had  it  there  at  all  1 " 

"  Why  1  What  do  you  mean  t  What 
are  you  talking  aboat  1 " 

"  I  told  yon,"  said  Clarence,  "  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Warren,  i  ahoiild  have  gone 
to  the  d(^  more  than  onoe.  One  day  in 
London,  years  ago,  when  I  was  speoully 
obliged  to  him  about  something — and  I 
Uiins  he  was  mach  less  of  a  brute  then 
than  he  is  now — I  asked  him  how  I  was 
to  repay  him.  He  looked  up  at  that 
picture  and  said, '  By  the  time  that  child 
is  aarenteen  I  shall  be  rich  enough  to 
marry.  You  shall  let  me  marry  her.' 
Well — perhaps  neither  of  us  was  half  in 
eomeet — at  any  rate  I  couldn't  afford  to 
refuse,  and  I  gave  him  a  written  promise 
that  as  far  as  I  was  conoemed  I  would 
further  the  marri^e." 

He  said  all  this  in  a  low,  hurried  voice, 
walking  np  and  down.  Qerald  stored  at 
him  incredolonsly.  It  was  almost  im- 
posaible  to  believe  in  such  a  bargun,  and 
words  to  express  his  feeling  abont  it  would 
not  come  at  once  to  the  surface. 

"He  Btioks  to  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say," 
Clarence  went  on  after  a  pause,  "and  since 
he  saw  her  this  time  he  baa  talked  of 
nothing  else.  She  will  be  seventeen  this 
winter,  won't  she)  I  tell  him  that,  of 
ooorse,  it  most  depend  on  her  consent,  but 
the  stato  of  the  case  is  this :  we  shall  be 
mined  if  she  refuses.  If  Warren  sets  hie 
mind  on  anything,  there  is  no  turning  him 
off.  He  has  waited  for  her,  and  worked 
for  her — he  means  it ;  and  you  and  I  must 
persuade  her  to  like  him  better  than  she 
does  ttow.     Do  you  understand  t " 

He  spoke  impatiently  now,  and  looked 
Qerald  straight  in  the  faca  To  him 
evidently  the  worst  was  over,  now  that  his 
brother  knew  it,  Gerald  turned  very  pale 
as  he  uiaweied  him 

"No,  I  don't  understand— at  least,  I 
won't" 

"  Then  you  had  better  use  your  brains, 
and  make  basto  about  it,"  said  Clarence, 
"  Her  rafosal  means  a  split  with  Warren, 
attd  I  don't  mean  that  to  haDoen.     I  can't 
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afford  it.  I  have  to  keep  my  promise,  and 
Ada  shall  marry  Warren  when  she  is 
seventeen." 

His  manner  became  every  moment  more 
defisqt;  all  shame,  all  regret,  seemed  to 
leave  him,  as  he  watched  disgust  and  horror 
strengthening  in  his  brother's  face.  He 
had  quite  lost  his  usual  coolness,  and  with 
it  all  chance,  if  such  a  thing  ever  existed, 
of  having  his  own  way  with  Gerald. 

"  You  have  lived  so  much  with  Warren," 
said  the  young  man  quietly,  though  his 
eyes  fiamed  with  anger,  "  that  you  are 
becoming  rather  too  much  like  him.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  yon  can  look  at  Ada 
— can  think  of  our  sister,  and  imagine  such 
a  thing  for  a  single  instant  posaiblel  You 
are  mad  I  you  are  possessed — I  don't  know 
what  to  say  to  yoa" 

"Don't  blaze  away  at  me,  you  young 
fool  t "  said  Clarence  between  his  toeth. 
"  Why,  what  an  idiot  you  are  1  Don't  you 
see  how  much  depends  upon  it  1 " 

"  I  see  that  you  are  far  worse  than  I 
ever  thought  you,"  said  Gerald.  "Worse 
than  Warren — for  one  can't  expect  him  to 
the  impossibility.  You  want  to  sacrifice 
that  child  for  the  sake  of  money]  You 
thought  I  would  help  yon  for  the  sake  of 
a  partnership  !  What  have  I  ever  done  or 
said  that  you  should  think  me  such  a 
scoundrel  t  Why,  my  mother  would  come 
back  from  her  grave,  if  she  could,  to  take 
Ada.    She  had  bettor  die.    I  would  rather- 

see  her  dead  than But  you  will  not 

dare  even  to  hint  such  a  thing  to  her." 

Hie  deep  pain  and  resolution  in  the 
young  fellow's  voice,  the  anger  and  amaze- 
ment in  bis  face — above  all,  the  allosion  to 
his  mother,  impressed  Clarence  a  little, 
vexed  and  provoked  as  he  was.  His  moral 
skin  was  naturally  much  thicker  than 
Gerald's,  and  had  been  well  burned  by  all 
sorts  of  experience. 

The  idea  of  Warren'a  marrying  his 
sister  had  been  familiar  to  him  for  years — 
always  a  disagreeable  idea,  no  doubt.  As 
he  laid  it  before  Gerald,  It  certunly  seemed  - 
more  ^n  disagreeable.  Still,  many  girls 
had  married  for  money,  and  many  girls 
had  married  worse  men  than  Warren, 
Clarence  knew.  He  was  an^ry  with 
Gerald  for  his  opposition,  which,  after 
all,  he  had  expected ;  but  though  he  saw 
it  was  net  to  be  trifled  with,  he  thought 
that  a  Uttle  quiet  management  would  set 
things  right  in  tim& 

Both  were  silent  for  a  minute  or  two, 
Clarence  still  patiing  abont  the  rdom, 
Gerald  staudine  before  the  fire. 
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After  a  short  atni^le  for  self-conqnett, 
the  elder  brother  said  very  quietly  : 

"  I  have  done  everytbiDg  in  my  power 
for  yon,  and  this  «  my  rewatd — to  be 
abnied  like  a  pickpocket." 

"  If   it   was  anything  that   concerned 

myself "    said    Gerid.       "However, 

look  here — we  may  as  well  nnderstand 
each  other.  Of  course  I  shall  nerer  con- 
sent to  this.  I  will  not  have  it,  tf  yon  are 
rnined  ten  timee  over.  I  am  Ada's  proper 
guardian — nearer  to  her  than  you  are, 
remember.  I  will  not  have  the  subject 
mentioned  to  her.  I  decline  this  partner- 
ship, and  I  shall  resign  my  present  post. 
If  Ada  and  I  have  been  dependent  on  you 
till  now,  we  never  will  be  again." 

"  And  pray  how  are  yon  going  to  sup- 
port yonrself  and  Ada  t "  asked  Clarence. 

"  By  breaking  stones,"  said  Gerald. 

Clarence  langhed.  His  yonog  brother 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment ;  mat  laagh 
brought  them  to  the  ve^e  of  something 
worse  than  an  ordinary  quarrel  It  was 
no  use  talking  any  more;  and  Clarence,  who 
would  have  found  an  open  breach  with 
Gerald  only  less  disagreeable  and  incon- 
venient than  with  Warren,  was  glad  that 
after  an  instant's  hesitation  Gerald  went 
out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Litton  went  away  early  the  next 
morning,  without  having  alluded  to  the 
subject  again.  Gerald  went  to  his  work 
as  OBual,  but  came  back  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  so  very  gloomy  and  silent,  that 
Ada  guessed  there  was  something  wrong. 

After  luncheon  Gerald  shut  himself  up 
in  the  study,  and  remained  there  for  two 
or  three  hours.  At  last  Ada,  tired  of 
being  alone  when  he  was  in  the  house, 

ginlly  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 
erald  had  perhaps  been  reading  the  news- 
paper ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  spread  out  on 
the  table,  and  he  was  sitting  there,  his  arms 
and  his  head  laid  down  upon  it.  He  started 
up  when  Ada  came  in,  pushed  away  his 
chair,  and  stood  up  by  tiie  fire. 

"  What  do  you  want,  ctiitd  1 "  ho  stud 
kindly,  but  he  was  looking  so  ill  and  pale 
that  Ada  was  frightened. 

"  Nothing,  Gerald — only  you,"  she  sud. 

" Nothing— only  me,"  he  repeated.  "I 
wish  I  was  nothing." 

There  was  a  hopeless,  deepairing  look  in 
his  eyes,  and  Ada  thought  hts  manner  very 
stranger  He  put  his  arm  round  her  as  she 
camedose  to  him,  and  kissed  her  curly  head ; 
his  ways  were  not  often  so  affectionate. 


"  Dear  old  boy ! "  said  Ada,  langbiog ; 
"  what  should  I  do  if  you  were  1 "     . 

"  Wonldn't  it  be  jolly,"  be  said,  his  eyes 
wandering  out  of  the  window,  where  the 
wych-elms  were  waving  their  arms,  and 
shaking  down  dead  leaves  on  the  grass,  "  if 
you  and  I  could  go  off  to  California,  or  the 
diamond- Eetda,  or  somewhere.  We  might 
change  our  names,  and  nobody  in  England 
would  ever  hear  of  us  agEun." 

"  Till  we  came  back  with  an  immense 
fortune,"  said  Ada.  "  Oh  yes,  Gerald  ! 
What  fun!   When  shall  we  go)" 

"  We  should  never  coma  back,"  said 
Gerald ;  "  but,  after  all,  you  wouldn't 
mind  that.  You  have  no  friends  here,  nor 
have  I.  If  I  had  any  money  to  start  with, 
we  might  go  to-moirow." 

"  Clarence  would  be  surprised,  wouldn't 
he  t "  said  Ada. 

A  shade  came  over  Gerald's  face. 

"  I  mean  it  seriously,"  he  sud.  "  I  have 
been  thinking  it  over  for  the  last  two 
hours.  Now  you  can  do  the  same,  for  I  must 
go  down  to  the  works.  In  two  hours  I  will 
come  back,  and  tell  you  whether  we  can  go." 

"  But  the  money — where  is  that  coming 
from  1 "  said  Ada. 

"  Don't  ask  qaeatioDS,"  said  her  brother. 
He  poshed  her  aside  a  little  roughly,  and 
took  up  his  hat. 

Sb.K  watched  him  from  the  long,  low 
window  as  be  walked  away  very  fast  tip 
the  drive.  It  was  beginning  to  be  dusk. 
Ada  went  back  slowly  upstairs,  very  much 
puzzled ;  it  was  impoasible  to  sit  dom  and 
tbiuk  seriously  of  such  wild  plans  as  ho 
had  suggested.  Two  hours  seemed  a  long 
time.  It  was  not  nearly  at  an  end,  how- 
ever, whon  she  heard  him  open  the  house 
door  and  go  into  the  study.  She  flew 
downstairs  to  welcome  him,  and  found  him 
sitting  in  the  dark,  silent,  moody,  and 
quite  forgetful  of  all  his  fine  ideas. 

"  Well,  are  we  going  t "  she  said  rather 
timidly, 

"No,  we  are  not,"  Gerald  answered  very 
shortly.  "  Light  those  candles,  will  you, 
and  leave  me  alone.  I  can't  be  always 
chattering." 

Poor  Ada  obeyed  these  oiden  silently. 
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eep  bis  disgrace,  if  [lOSBible,  from  your 
iwan,  and  I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  her," 
ith  some  lof  tineas. 

"  He  does  not  Imow  of  it  t "  asked  Ida 
I  a  tone  of  irritating  sadness,  after  a  pause, 
)  try  to  take  in  the  situation. 

"  No ;  he  doesn't  know  yet  even  of  my 
oor  dear  husband's  death.  Mrs.  Pybus 
'ished  him  to  suppose  that  the  property 
assed  to  you  by  will,  and  asi^  me  to 
lako  a  secret  of  the  real  reason  of  its 
aming  to  you,  because  he  would  feel  his 
i^race  bo  keenly.  It's  a  great  disgrace, 
f  course,  but  I  don't  think  hia  feelings  are 
a  nice  as  she  imagines.  He  has  certainW 
ot  shown  much  self-respect  so  far,"  mth 
rowing  annoyance  at  Ida's  evident  looking 
t  the  news  altogether  from  Archie's  side. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  would  let  it  go  to  him  I 
t  would  never  be  known  then.  It's  not 
uown,  is  iti  Known  to  anyone  but  you 
m\  Mrs.  Pybus  ^ 

"  Ida  ! "  in  a  bonified  voice.  Ida  of  all 
iris  to  show  her  heart  in  this  immoderate 
nd  mad  way  !  But  Ida,  taken  out  of 
lorself  altogether,  and  seeing  only  Archie 
«aten  to  the  earth  with  blow  upon  blow  of 
lisaster,  aggravated  her  otTence  by  her 
xcuse.     "  He's  had  ao  much  trouble." 

"  Trouble  !  He.  has  caused  so  much 
rouble,  you  mean,  and  worse  than  trouble, 
don't  see  at  all  why  he  should  be  spared 
i  disgrace  he's  so  ready  to  inflict ;  but  I 
iromised  Mra  Pybus  that  it  should  be 
:ept  quiet  untift  he  leaves  the  country 
rhich  she  engages  for  him  to  do  when  he's 
veil  enough  to  travel." 

Mrs.  Tuck,  in  her  exasperation,  overshot 
he  mark  by  scornfully  representing 
Archie's  expatriation  as  wrung  from  Mrs. 
Tohn  in  a  bEH^a  She  was  really  and 
lotly  angry  with  Ida — after  Dick's  most 
loblo  conduct  too  I 

Ida,  too,  was  angry  now.  To  drive  such 
I  bat^aio  at  such  a  moment,  with  such  a 
voman  as  Mrs.  Pybus,  whose  kind  heart — 
,he  kindest  in  the  world — was  pierced 
tlready  with  so  many  sorrows  I 

"  I  can't  take  the  property  en  such  con- 
litioni ;  I  cannot.  I  must  see  Mrs,  Pybus." 

Mrs.  Tuck's  surprise  and  disgnst  were 
:;oo  great  for  words.  She  looked  them 
nerely,  and  Ida,  seeing  them  in  her  face, 
idded  deprecatingly : 

"  You  do  not  know  bow  she  loves  him. 
[t  will  kill  her  to  lose  him." 

"Pooh  1  He  had  made  his  mind  up  to 
emigrate  before  bis  illnees.  It  was  Uie  only 
ivay  out  of  bis  scrapes,  I  dare  say.  And 
IB  for  yonr  giving  up  the  property  to  him  to 


squander  it  in  low  debauchery ;  you  can  do 
it,  of  course,  but  never  with  my  oonsent."  - 
And  Mrs.  Tuck  swept  from  the  room, 
angry  with  Ida,  but  more  angiy  still  with 
herself.  Sb6  had  forgotten  all  her  usual 
tact  in  her  exasperation,  had  mismanaged 
the  matter  grossly,  and  had,  besides,  been 
ungenerous  towards  the  generous  Mrs. 
PybuB.  She  knew  perfectly  well  that  Ida, 
whose  ideal  of  gratitude  was  singularly 
high,  would  not  do  this  \iang,  or  anything, 
without  her  oonsent ;  nevertheless,  she  per- 
suaded herself  into  thinking  otherwise ;  as 
we  all,  in  anger,  believe  that  we  believe 
things  about  our  friends,  which,  in  the 
background  of  our  minds,  we  know  to  be 
incredible. 

In  this  temper  she  hurried  off  £o  find 
Dick,  who  would  be  sure  to  sympathise 
with  her  in  all  points,  and  to  whom  she 
could  disburden  herself  to  her  intense 
relief.  Dick  was  smoking  in  Mr.  Tuck's 
luxurious  sanctum,  not  without  the  luzo- 
riouB  sense  of  doing  something  that  was 
forbidden.  Mr.  Tuck,  in  whose  lifetime 
even  Dick  would  not  have  dared  to  oonunit 
such  an  outn^,  was  not  so  long  dead  as 
to  rob  the  liberty  of  the  ohazm  of  trespass. 

"  Dick,  the  property  conies  to  Ida  after 
all,"  cried  Mrs.  Tack  breathlessly  on 
entering.  Dick  was  auiprised  certainly ; 
but  not  so  much  sorpnsed  as  his  aunt 
expected  him  to  be,  and  plainly  not  pleased 
at  aU.  But  then  Dick  would  hardly  have 
been  flurried  by  an  earthquake,  and  would 
be  naturally  and  bitterly  disappointed  to 
find  Ida  an  heiress  after  all  Wherenow 
was  the  cbiuice  of  demonstrating  his  dis- 
interestedness T 

Therefore,  Dick,  taking  deliberately  the 
cigar  from  between  his  lips,  and  puffing 
slowly  a  cloud  of  smoke  into  the  air,  said 
only  coolly  and  at  last : 

"  How's  that ) " 

"  You  don't  seem  to  take  much  interest 
in  it,"  said  his  aunt,  aggrieved. 

"My  dear  aunt,  youll  admit  I  have 
some  interest  in  it,  if  I  don't  seem  to  take 
it.  It  knocks  all  my  plans  <mi  the  head  to 
begin  with;'  for,  indeed,  it  dispersed  all 
his  golden  day-dreams  of  doing  the  state 
some  service  as  agent,  or  adjutant,  or  in 
any  other  capacity,  where  hard,  honest, 
earnest  work  was  in  demand  and  respeetL 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  his  aant,  with 
the  suspicion  of  a  sneer  in  her  tone ;  for 
Dick's  overdone  indifference  to  wealth  tmd 
greediness  for  work  began  to  seem  in- 
credible to  her.  "Perhaps  not;  fw  Ida, 
seeming  to  have  y6nr  views  about  money, 
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deduea  she'll  iD«k«  orer  ibo  propertf  to 
her  ootudD." 

"  What  t "  cried  Dick,  Biiipris«d  into 
keen  and  startled  interest  Then,  recol- 
lecting himself,  he  added,  with  his  aocus- 
tomed  cootnees,  in  too  sharp  contrast  to 
his  eager  exclamation  to  take  in  his  shrewd 
annt :  "It's  his  already,  isn't  it  I  I 
thought  that  fever  must  l^re  finished  him 
when  yon  asid  Ida  had  come  in  for  the 
poperty."  Dick's  knowledge  of  Archie's 
iSbmb,  which  he  had  kept  to  himself,  some- 
how atren^hened  his  annt's  anapioion  that 
he  m^t  jnst  poesiblf  have  come  by  ench 
other  inf ormatim  abont  his  riral  as  would 
explain  the  stoic,  "the  hen»c  indiffeienoe  to 
wMtltfa,  and  the  devotion  to  the  penniless 
Ida  he  had  <^  late  displayed. 

If  Mrs.  Tuck  had  not  been  in  a  very  bad 
teonper  she  would  most  probably  have  over- 
looked Dick's  studied  indifference,  and 
allowed  his  demonstration  of  disinterested 
devotion  to  Ida  to  pass  onqneationed.  As 
it  was,  however,  site  was  sore  and  aensitive, 
aad  dispoBsd  to  take  the  least  charitable 
view  of  all  tUmtm  and  persons — even 
the  admired  Diot  and  of  his  admirable 
ity. 
He's  mnch  better — oat  ci  danger. 
YoaVe  beard  nothing  else  abont  him 
besides  Ms  illness  I "  looking  straight  and 
sharply  at  Dick.  Baising  his  eyebrows  in 
at^^  surprise,  he  answered  hesitatingly, 
as  tiiongh  considering : 

"K — o;  unless  you  mean  that  breach 
of  promise  bumness  t " 
"  Not  about  iae  m6ther  t " 
"  About — his — mother  1"  knitting  his 
brows  and  pausing  perplexedly  between 
each  word.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  she 
wasn't  Mr.  Tuck's  sister  t "  with  now  an 
eager  interest.  Ifrs.  Tuck  was  completely 
reaMored  and  restored  to  her  faith  in  the 
admiraUe  Dick.  Indeed,  she  was  ashamed 
of  her  snspicion  now,  and  eager  to  atone  to 
him  for  it  in  some  way. 

"  He's  her  son,  but  he'a  iUegiUraate. 
His  &ther  had  another  wife  living  when 
he  married  my  poor  dear  husband's  sister." 
"  Phew ! "  whistled  Diok,  who  seemed 
determined  to  give  no  more  offence  to  bis 
aunt  by  apathy  of  manner.  "  But  how  do 
you  know  1 " 

"Ma.  Fybus,  who  has  been  a  mother  to 
him  since  his  infancy,  Ivought  me  these 
proob  of  it  this  morning,  I  must  say  it 
was  most  generous  of  her,  as  no  one  seems 
to  have  had  tiie  least  suspicion  of  such  a 
thing." 

"  Not  Mead  ?"  asked  the  astonished  Dick. 


"Not  the  least;  nor  my  poor  dear 
husband." 

"It's  very  odd,"  sud  Kck,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  the  documents.  "  These 
letters  were  written  to  the  first  wife  alter 
his  marriage  to  the  second  1 "  he  asked 
presently. 

"  So  it  seems." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  1  There's  no 
date." 

"There  is;  on  the  envelope.  But  the 
letters  are  of  no  consequeno&  Mr,  Pybns 
attended  the  first  wife  on  her  death-bed 
long  after  the  man's  marriage  to  the 
second."  This  seemed  almost  to  satisfy 
even  the  doubting  Dick. 

"It  looks  all  right  Therell  be  a 
toughish  fight  over  it,  though." 

"  There'll  be  no  fight  at  all,  if  yon  mean 
at  law.  Mrs.  Pybus  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  let  the  property  pass  quietly  to  Ida  if 
his  illegitimacy  is  not  made  public." 

"  Then,  if  there's  to  be  no  suit  about  it, 
what  does  Ida  mean  by  thioking  tbe  pro- 
perty should  be  let  go  to  himV  asked 
Dick  with  an  unfeigned  and  lively  interest 

"  She  thinks  it  the  only  sure  way  of 
keeping  his  disgrace  secret 

"  Oh,  that's  it,"  said  he  meditatively  and 
with  something  like  a  sneer  in  his  tone,  and 
then  added :  "  That  wouldn't  stop  it,  you 
know ;  nothing  will — it's  sure  to  get  out" 

"  Not  thro^i  us,  Dick ;  remember,  I 
promised  Mrs.  Pybus  to  do  all  I  could  to 
seep  it  secret  It's  the  least  we  can  do 
f^tor  her  generous  conduct  in  the  matter." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  you  don't  really  suppose 
she'd  have  told  you  this  if  it  hadn't  been 
certain  to  come  out  1  Depend  upon  it,  rfie'd 
have  kept  the  secret  herself,  and  the  pro- 
perty too,  if  she  thought  it  could  be  done." 

"She  didn't  think  it  would  come  out 
She  didn't  think  abont  that  one  way  or  tbe 
other.  It  was  enough  to  know  uie  pro- 
perty wasn't  his  for  her  to  resign  it  at  any 
cost — at  the  cost  even  of  this  disgrace  to 
him,  which  she  feels  so  terribly.  It  was 
noble  of  her,"  said  Mrs.  Tuck  enthusiasti- 
cally,  to  make  up  for  the  derogatory  way  in 
which  she  had  spoken  to  Ida  of  Mrs.  John. 

"  Yes  )  "  said  Dick  interrogatively  and 
incredulously,  with  a  slight  Mirug  of  his 
shoulders. 

"  At  any  rate,"  resumed  his  aunt  in  a 
tone  of  irritation,  "  I  have  promised  her  to  ; 
do  what  I  can  to  keep  lus  iU^Umacy 
secret,  and  I  must  ask  yon  to  give  no  bint 
ofit  to  anyone." 

'  My  good  aunt,  you  &et  yourself  on- 

lessarUy  about  nothing.      You  might 
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tnut  me  to  keep  this  iutereatlng  yoath'B 
vety  exiBtence  secret,  it's  of  bo  little  im- 
poiiance  to  me,  or  to  anyone  I  an  likely 
to  meet,"  in  a  supercilionB  tone  which  ex- 
pressed that  Archie  was  quite  invisible 
from  the  dizzy  height  of  the  circle  in  which 
Dick  moved.  "  Can  I  do  anything  for  you 
in  Eyecote  t "  he  added  as  he  rosa 

"Kyccotel  You  live  in  Eyecote,  it 
Beema  to  me." 

"  It's  that  confonnded  Bompas  basineas," 
in  a  tone  of  irritation  and  disgnst.  As 
Dick  was  not  the  man  to  bother  himself 
for  anyone  about  any  business,  and  least  of 
all  about  "  a  confounded  business,"  his  tone 
awoke  a  slumbering  suspicion  which  had 
before  found  its  way  into  his  aont'a  mind. 

"  What  kind  of  girl  is  that  J " 

"  Anastaeis  I " 

"  Anastaaia  I    What  a  name  I " 

"Her  father,  who  was  a  great  book- 
worm, christened  her  after  Bome  old  Roman 
priest  or  emperor  or  something.  He  meant 
tier  to  have  been  a  professor." 

A  professor !  This  wae  reassuring,  for 
Mrs.  Tuck  thought  a  woman  was  natorally 
selected  for  this  exalted  position  in  much 
the  same  way  in  which  Isaiah  represents  an 
idol  to  have  been  selected  by  an  idolater. 
You  go  to  Lebanon,  he  says,  and  choose  a 
cedar,  and  cut  it  dowU  and  cat  it  up,  and 
makefomiture  of  the  best  bits,  and  of  the  bits 
unfit  for  furniture  yon  make  firewood ;  but 
of  that  part  which  is  too  tough  or  too 
gnarled  to  be  fit  for  either  firewood  or 
furniture — of  this,  to  save  waste,  you 
make  a  god.  And  so,  to  Mrs.  Tuck's 
thinking,  female  professors  are  made  only 
from  such  women  as  are  too  gnarled  or  too 
hony  for  love  and  marriage.  Therefore, 
she  was  reassured  to  hear  that  Anastasia 
was  thought  even  by  a  partial  parent  to  be 
fit  only  for  a  professorship.  On  Uie  other 
hand,  however,  she  seemed  to  have  been 
suspiciously  confidential  with  Dick. 

"  She  seema  very  frank,"  ehe  said  dryly. 

"Mrs,  Bompas)  Very.  Didn't  you 
find  her  so  1 "  drawled  Dick.  His  drawl 
seemed  always  to  doable  his  score,  when 
he  scored  in  a  retort. 

"  I  thought  it  was  the  young  lady  who 
was  BO  confidential ! " 

"So  she  was — in  the  police-court  I 
don't  think  she  left  heraelf  much  to  say  out 
of  it,  Anyhow,  she  hasn't  said  it  to  me. 
She's  keeping  it  probably  for  her  next 
appearance  in  court  as  the  heroine  of  the 
breach  of  promise  case.  By  the  way,  you'd 
better  warn  Ida  that,  if  she  lets  ttie  pro- 
perty pass  to  that  youth,   she's  simply 


making  a  present  of  the  bulk  of  It  to  these 
Bompas  people.  That  attempt  at  anioide 
will  fetch  any  jury." 

"  Shell  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  his 
aunt  sharply.  "  Even  if  she  wished  to  do 
it,  Mra  Pybos  wouldn't  accept  it  She'd 
let  him  know  the  truth  rather." 

"  That  wouldn't  prevent  his  accepting  it. 
He's  a  cur  by  all  accounts." 

Nflvertheteas,  Dick,  in  his  own  mind, 
thought  the  disclosure  would  prevent  his 
accepting  it,  if  Ida  made  the  ofiier,  which 
she  was  quite  capable  of  doing.  At  all 
events,  a  public  disclosure  would  certainly 
make  the  idiotic  transaction  impossible; 

Therefore  a  paragraph  which  appeared 
two  days  later  m  the  Byeoote  pap^  will 
not  surprise  oar  readem  as  much  as  it 
surprised  Mrs.  Tack. 

"  We  have  the  best  authori^  for  Btating 
that  the  heir  of  the  late  Mr.  'Tnck,  of  The 
Keep,  Kingsford,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, died  not  long  since  suddenly  and 
intestate,  is  not  his  nephew,  Mr.  Archibald 
Guard.  Yea  eertain  reasouB,  which  delicacy 
forbids  us  to  publish,  the  property  passes 
to  Miss  Luarcl,  who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
is  next-of-kin." 

It  was  not  nndl  some  time  atbex  Iweakfast 
that  Mrs.  Tuck  came  upon  the  paragraph, 
and  rushed  off  at  once  m  consternation  to 
consult  Dick. 

"  It  has  got  into  the  papers  I  "  she  cried, 
breathless  and  aghast 

"Whatl"  asked  Dick  with  his  usual 
san^^vid. 

''Elis  illegitimaOT." 

"  Of  course  it  has.  I  knew  perfectly 
welt  how  it  would  be  when  that  truly 

tenerous  person  Mrs.  Fyboa  came  to  con- 
de  the  dead  secret  to  yoa  Most  probably 
it  was  in  type  at  the  tim&" 
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CLERKENWELL. 

A  cLBARma  here  with  a  vengeance. 
Where  we  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for 
all  the  old  landmarks  are  swwpt  away. 
SoniewheTe  is  the  valley  of  the  Fleet  it  is 
evident,  for  there  looms  St  Paul's  dimly 
through  the  sunshine  and  haze.  Bot  the 
vast  open  space;  the  lines  of  hoarding;  the 
boards  inviting  bnilders  to  build ;  the 
wafts  o!  steam  rising  here  and  there ;  the 
tall  dwellings,  with  their  strange  cagfr-like 
balconies,  where  workmen's  wivea  are 
taking  the  air,  or  hanging  out  the  week's 
wash }  iho  big  breweries  difToBing  a  malty 
flavour;  As  UneB  of  bmldings,  half  Bh<^ 
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ind  half  warehooMB — all  this  is  in  lacb 
eootnat  to  Uw  rookeiiei  of  o^er  days,  that 
in  ^te  of  Ui«  annonnoement  on  the  wall 
^ponte,  that  here  nuu  Clerkdmrell  Road 
isd  there  the  Farringdon  Road,  it  ia  no 
eu7  matter  to  jodge  which  way  to  torn 
for  ClerhenwelL  How  maaj  names, 
uvtmij  and  unsaToorj,  of  old  streets  and 
courts,  bare  raniihed  in  this  neat  clearing  I 
F^ia  himself  would  be  ^  ao^f,  and 
the  Artfol  Dodger  wonld  ran  into  the  arms 
of  the  nearest  policeman  in  bewilderment, 
for  all  the  mns,  and  short-onts,  ajid  sly 
torneiB — conrte,  alleys,  booses,  all  are 
swept  away.  What  is  there  left  of 
Cowcrois,  of  Hochlej-tB-tho-Hole,  of  Bag 
Street,  of  Mntton  Hill,  of  Tnrcmill  Street  1 
Thej  hare  vanished  into  air,  these  streets 
of  erfl  name ;  tiiera  is  nothing  to  show  for 
them  bat  Woad  roads,  and  level  ground, 
snd  tinea  of  boarding. 

The  first  glimpse  we  get  of  old  Clerksn- 
*ell  is  the  Iwokoi-off  end  of  a  row  of  fine 
(dd  lutaBes,  witlt  a  staunch,  npstanding  idr 
» if  naolred  to  hold  their  ^mid  to  the 
hsb  Their  neighboors  are  gone,  and  the 
anatomy  of  tbeir  back  prenjjses  is  radely 
nrealed  to  tiie  world ;  bat  tiiey  can  weU 
stand  senitany,  so  solid  and  substantial  is 
their  conatooction.  Bat  tt  is  lather  dia- 
^>pointiug  to  find  that  the  early  nombers 
ire  missiDi^  have  vanished,  indeed,  into 
the  (^n  clearing,  for  we  had  hoped  to 
find  Namber  One  still  existing,  Uie  old 
Jemsatem^ tavern,  once  fiuuoas  for  its  fall 
qosrt  bottle  of  sonnd  old  wine,  which 
bottlee  were  formerly  known  as  "Jera- 
s&lems."  This  hoase  it  chiefly  to  be  re- 
gretted as  connected  with  the  memory  of 
that  fine  old  topogrMhical  and  archeeolo- 
gical  writer  and  pnblisher,  John  Britton, 
who  served  his  time  as  cellamian  in  the 
old  Jemsalent  cellars.  If  we  conld  sam- 
mon  np  the  spirit  of  worthy  Britton  from 
the  vasty  chaos  of  the  smroanding  clear- 
ing, what  a  wondetfol  gaide  we  shoald 
have  in  him,  through  the  mases  of  old 
derkeowelL  It  seems  not  so  long  ago 
since  Britton's  death  was  recorded,  actnaUy 
in  1857,  in  his  eighty-eixth  year ;  and,  with 
a  life  pretty  evenly  divided  between  the 
two  centnneB,  he  forms  a  memorable 
Kok  between  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

A  charming  old  street  is  this  Bed  Lion 
Street — not  to  be  confoanded  with  one 
leading  from  Holbom — with  solid,  dignified 
houses,  distingnisbed '  looking  with  their 
Sae  doorways  in  the  pleasant  florid  style 
of  the  early  days  of  the  first  Geoigi).  In 
a  fine  old  honse-lanfr  sinoe  nnllad  down. 


on  tia  opposite  side  to  the  Jerosalem 
tavern,  lived  the  owner  and  bnilder  of  &e 
street,  one  Simon  Mitchell,  and  after  him 
a  well-known  racing  man,  Wildman,  the 
owner  of  Eclipse,  the  most  wonderfol  race- 
horse ever  known.  Eclipse  was  bred  by 
the  Duke  of  Oomberland,  the  hero  of 
Cnlloden,  at  whose  sale  the  oolt  was  booght 
by  ^Wildmao  as  a  yeailing  for  forty-five 
guineas.  Wildman  Kfterwards  sold  Eclipse 
to  Colonel  Kelly  for  seventeen  hundred 
guineas — a  high  prioe  in  those  days,  and 
still  a  good  bargain  for  the  colonel,  for 
Eclipse  was  never  beaten,  and  proved 
something  like  a  fortune  to  his  owner. 

When  John  Britton  was  fining  and 
bottling  wines  in  the  cellars  of  the  Jeru- 
salem, his  leisure  moments  were  generally 
spent  at  the  workshop  of  one  Essex, 
a  watch-face  maker,  where  there  was 
generally  to  be  found  a  little  gathering  of 
stout  periwigged  men  o^  a  literary  turn. 
Among  these  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tnialer, 
who  lived  at  Number  Foorteen,  Bed  Lion 
Street,  whose  father  had  been  the  pro- 
prietor of  Marybon  Gardens,  while  the 
doctor's  sister  was  famous  for  making  the 
seed  and  plum  oakes  that  were  sold  at  that 
once  famous  resorL  Both  as  to  his 
fortune  and  his  degree,  the  doctor  might 
be  tormed  self-made ;  but  he  was  un- 
doubtedly in  holy  orders,  and  he  owed  his 
modest  fortune  to  his  enterprise  in  supply- 
iDg  a  long-felt  want  among  his  brethren. 
Trnsler  was  the  originator  of  script 
sermons — Uiat  is,  of  sermons  printed  in 
special  type,  so  as  to  imitate  manuscript .; 
of  whom  Cowper  writes  in  mild  severity  ; 
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Trusler's  skilful  management  of  this 
business  enabled  him  to  found  a  successful 
pablishing  business  known  as  the  Literary 
Press  in  Wordoor  Street  Another  of 
Britton's  early  friends  associated  with 
Essez'B  workshop  was  Dr.  Towers,  who 
lived  in  Sk  John  a  Square  close  by,  a  pains- 
taking compiler,  the  editor  of  British 
Bio^phy,  and  otiier  solid  works,  who 
lived  to  he  Unitarian,  or  perhaps  Arian 
minister  at  Highgato. 

But  there  are  no  doctors,  self-made  or 
otherwise,  to  be  met  with  in  Bed  Lion 
Street  now ;  the  houses  are  all  tenanted, 
neat,  and  well-kept ;  but  they  are  all  houses 
of  business,  offices,  workshops,  and  held  by 
engravers,  jewellers,  lapidaries,  and  people 
of  kindred  nursuits.     A  narrow  D 
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hftbottomofthestoeetleada  into  St.  John's 
jane,  where  we  come  Baddenly  npon  the 
ine  old  gate  of  the  Priory  of  St.  John  of 
feniBalem. 

Little  as  you  laidit  think  it  now,  looking 
it  the  conooa  odd  and  end  shopa,  the 
dppered-hening  etores,  and  greengrocen' 
italU,  this  lane  was  onoe  &  digni&ed  and 
Lristocratic  neighboarhood.  Here  lived 
Jhief  Jastice  Keeling;  one  of  the  josticea 
irho  eentonced  John  Banyan  to  three 
Tionths'  imprisonment  for  ananthorised 
ireachlng.  A  chief  justice  noted,  too, 
'or  having  onco  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
M!agna  Charta,  for  which  he  was  brought 
up  at  the  bar  of  the  Hdnie  of  Commons, 
uid  made  to  apologise  penitently.  In 
this  lane,  too,  was  the  dignified  mansion  of 
Sir  Thomas  Foster,  another  judge  well- 
known  in  his  day,  a  house  that  became 
ftfterwards  the  Baptist's  Head.  And  as 
along  the  lane  was  the  nearest  route 
from  the  Sessions  House — then  known  as 
Hicke's  Hall — to  Xewgate,  it  was  at  the 
Baptist's  Head  that  the  files  of  the  newly- 
convicted,  who  were  constantly  pasdng  on 
their  way  to  prison,  would  be  jovially 
treated  by  their  warden  to  a  friendly 
glass. 

But  the  sight  of  St  John's  Oate,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  us,  lonely  and  isolated 
among  the  thicket  of  small  houses  that 
has  risen  about  it,  suggests  a  dilfersnt  set 
of  associations.  Hera  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  bits  of  Tudor  London,  bnilt  in 
the  last  days  before  the  Reformation ;  the 
form  of  it  long  familiar  to  our  grand- 
fathers on  the  cover  of  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  For  here  in  the  gateway  of 
St  John  of  Jerusalem  did  Oave  set  np 
bis  press,  and  hence  issued  for  so  many 
years  the  solid,  substantial  record  of  current 
facts  and  antiquarian  fancies  known  as  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  And  even  now 
we  may  fancy  we  see  from  an  upper 
window  of  the  fendal-looking  gateway  the 
massive,  melancholy  face  of  Samuel  John- 
son, gaunt  and  hungry  in  his  hireling  dayB 
— perhaps  working  up  the  debates  from 
memory  and  imagination  for  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  Gentleman's. 

The  old  gate  itself  looks  fresh  and 
renovated,  as  if  it  were  expecting  its  old 
masters  back  ^ain,  and,  indeed,  tney  may 
be  said  to  have  arrived  after  long  absence, 
(or  on  one  side  of  the  gatehouse  a  kind  of 
porter's  lodge  bears  the  name  of  the 
Knighta  of  St  John. 

The  title  of  the  Kn^hta  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John   of   Jemsslam    will   carry    " 


mind  back  to  the  days  of  the  first  cmsade; 
and  we  must  feel  for  a  moment  the  proad 
thrill  of  exultation  that  moved  the  heut 
of  Christendom  in  the  last  year  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  news  Sew  &om 
land  to  land  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  waa 
won,  and  the  army  of  the  cross  triumphant 
With  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  came  the 
necessity  of  enrolling  duiotian  knights 
and  men-at-arms  to  goud  it  gainst  the 
swarms  of  the  sons  of  Mahmond,  and  thus 
the  fighting  and  yet  monaatic  orders  of  the 
Hospitallers  and  Templars  rose  at  once  to 
importance.  The  nfety  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was,  no  doubt,  directly  io  the 
mind  of  the  wealthy  cidsens  of  London, 
who  gave  the  new  order  of  St  John  the 
land  adjoining  the  Fr6  aox  derca  of  the 
Londoners — ue  meadow  which  endosee  the 
"  fons  derioomm,"  the  andent  GleAenw^ 
And  here  rose  the  buildinga,  halt  priory  and 
half  militBry-bartack;  at  once  church,  hos- 
pital, and  recroitinc-depot,  all  assembled 
in  a  vast  triangi^r  enclosure,  with  a 
church  at  one  side,  and  all  round  the  cells 
and  stables  of  the  knighta  and  their  steeds ; 
with  a  great  open  qwce  in  the  centre  for 
military  ezercues  ;  where  the  clatter  of 
aims  and  the  neighing  of  steeds  would  be 
mingled  with  the  rise  andfiuU  of  chuit  and 
antiphon. 

At  the  present  date  it  is  difficult  to 
make  ont  the   ancient    precincta   of  the 

Srioty,  for  the  GlerkenweU  Boad  baa  been 
riven  ri^t  through  the  old  streets  and 
courts  which  might  have  ^ven  a  clue  to  the 
former  plan ;  aiM  St  Jotm'a  Gate  seems  to 
lead  from  nowhere  to  chaos.  But  there  is 
still  a  landmark  left  in  the  old  church  of 
St  John,  whioh  occupies  a  comer  of  St 
John's  Square.  This  square,  shown  in 
maps  of  the  last  century  as  a  spaoious 
grassy  enclosure,  aurronnded  by  fine  nouses 
with  large  gardens,  represents  the  ancient 
courtyard  of  the  milita^  priory,  and  in 
recent  topognqihical  works,  the  house  onee 
iahabitea  by  Biehop  Bomet,  the  btstorian 
of  his  own  times — tlie  revolutionary  times 
of  the  Civil  War — is  described  as  still 
existing.  But,  alas  !  there  is  no  weet  side  to 
the  square  now;  nothing  but  hoardings 
and  broken-up  linilding-ground.  And  the 
square,  as  it  now  exists,  is  on  ita  last 
legs,  exhibiting  that  novelty  in  mathe- 
matical figures,  a  two-sided  square,  with  one 
end  of  the  church  showing  strangely 
mouldy-looking  and  diamaL  Some  of  tl» 
houses,  still  standing,  show  the  strong, 
solid  oonstraction  of  Queen  Anne's  days, 
and  the  open  dows,  where  the  big  honses 
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■re  oooapied  hf  swamis  of  big  familie*, 
show  Ae  raaainB  of  Tunscoted  passages 
KoA  fine  oaken  ataircaaes ;  here,  we  are 
told,  <Hiee  lived  the  first  £arl  of  Carlisle, 
and  yonder  was  the  town-hotue  of  stoat 
Sir  John  Fenwkk  of  Northmnberlaod. 

And  here,  whne  once  paoed  the  gaUant 
knights  of  St.  John,  each  m  his  blad 
caasock,  with  the  eight -pointed  white 
CToea  on  the  left-  shoiudar — here,  where, 
htta  on,  the  dignitariea  in  chnroh  and 
state  of  William  m  Orange,  or  Qneen  Anne, 
moat  c^ten  bsre  assembled — we  find  a  stand 
for  oostennongera'  barrowB,  to  be  let  ont  hj 
the  hoar  or-day.  And  70a  may  recall,  if 
yon  can,  looking  at  the  terribly  oommon- 
|dace  and  dirty  front  of  Uie  char<^  how 
the  oViginal  clnirch  was  consecrated  by  the 
Patriarch  ol  Jerasalem,  who,  shortly  before, 
had  performed  the  same  office  at  the 
Temple — the  latter  chorch  still  standing 
in  aunoet  its  pristine  beaaty,  while  poor 
St  John's  has  come  to  this  melancholy 
condition. 

Down  in  the  old  tnypt  of  St.  John's, 
where,  no  doab^  stiU  repose  the  bones  of 
the  old  kni^ts  of  Jerafialem,  at  the 
heginning  of  ttiB  present  centuy  used  to 
be  diowaUie  coffin,  of  "  Scratching  Fanny," 
BO  called,  it  was  said,  from  the  strange 
noises  that  might  at  times  be  heard  from 
within ;  its  oocnpant  being  that  anhappy 
yoong  woman  whose  pertimwd  ^lirit  was 
•opposed  to  have  or%inated  the  mystery 
and  scandal  of  the  Oock  Xiane  Ghost  The 
sexton  of  Ae  period  made  qaite  a  show  of 
the  corpse  of  this  yoaag  woman,  which 
retaained  in  a  state  <^  wonderihl  preeer- 
ToliMi  for  h^  a  centmy  or  more. 
Tlie  anperstitims  of  an  earlier  age  might 
have  started  the  theory  of  a  vainpire 
■od  of  ntght^' gliawses  of  the  moon  on 
(he  put  of  the  dead ;  bat  more  practical 
minds  havB  -insinaated  that  anenio  was  the 
zeal  preaeiTatiTe,  and  tiwt,  perliaps,  after 
•U,. there  might  bare  been  some  mystery 
of  crime  wrapped  up  In  the  mlgar  details 
of  this  carioas  affur. 

To  tiie  north  of  the  square  is  a  narrow 
passage,  rather  a  oat-throat-lookiog  place, 
bnt  raffl  and  honest  enoagh,  no  doubt, 
c^ed  Jerusalem  Passage,  in  which  once 
atood  the  littie  gate  or  poatem  of  the 
ftimy.  And  here  lived  another  Britton 
— known  as  the  staall-eoal  man,  who 
gained  a  living  by  hawking  coal  about 
the  *treets ;  bnt  a  fine  maatcal  amateur, 
iriiOM  concerts,  given  in  an  upper  room 
ceached  by  a  crasy  flight  of  Btairs,  drew  an 
Msemblase  of  wit,  eeniaa  and  heaatv.  of 


which  Handel  may  represent  for  as  the 
aeniuB,  ukd  the  lovely  and  eccentric 
Duchess  of  Queensbeny  the  wit  and 
beaaty. 

And  now  a  sudden  turn  brings  us  apon 
Olerkenwell  Green  ;  bat  if  the  name  has 
oxcited  hopes  of  some  grassy  clearing  among 
the  crowded  maae  of  houses,  the  reality  is 
disapp<Hnting.  And  yet  the  rite  is  a  fine  one 
— even  grand  in  its  appearance,  seen  under 
each  a  uy  as  that  of  to-day,  with  maesive 
cloud-banks  above,  and  diffused  and  broken 
sunlight  everywhere  penetrating  the  haze 
of  the  city  smoke.  Oat  of  the  undefined 
valley  below  rises  the  massive  balk  of  a 
fine  classic  bnilding,  and  the  broad,  open 
way  sweeps  down  towards  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  while  on  a  nearer  height  rises 
a  tall  church,  not  beaatifol  in  itself, 
perhaps,  but  with  something  stately  in  its 
pose,  and  standing  ont  white  and  fair  in 
the  misty  sunshine.  If  we  could  see  the 
place  again  aa  in  (he  olden  time,  with 
the  mean  -  looking  buildings  on  one  ride 
cleared  away,  a  brwd  green  stretching  away 
to  the  chuivh,  and  an  avenue  of  tareea 
shading  the  substantial  houses  of  City 
d^tuies,  we  shoold  realise  the  old  charm 
of  Clerkenwell,  with  its  firings,  and  wells, 
and  pleasant  green  fields  shying  towards 
the  BOndUne,  when  thrashes  and  linnets 
saiw  among  the  boshes,  and  larks  rose  high 
in  ue  air  overhead. 

Even  to^ay  there  are  signs  that  in 
popular  estimation  Clerkenwell  Green  is 
not  like  any  other  wide  thoroughfare,  bat 
has  its  own  associations  of  a  gay  and  festive 
character.  The  gaiety  is  contributed  bj[  a 
street  ballad-singer,  with  a  strangely  white 
and  ghasUy  f ace^  which  seems  to  accentuate 
the  husky  recitative  and  the  coarse  jokes 
that  excite  a  short  spasmodic  laugh  from 
the  little  crowd  on  the  pavement  ^or  are 
songs  of  birds  wanting,  performed  by  a 
clever  littie  boy  on  a  biro-whistle,  examples 
of  which  the  boy's  proprietor — a  dark- 
faced,  foreign-looking  man — is  trying  to 
sell  at  a  penny  each.  And  there  is  a  sort 
of  impromptu  lottery  going  on  right  under 
the  noses  of  the  Middlesex  magiBtratoB  if 


they  happen  to  be  looking  oat  of  the  top 
windows  of  their  Bessions-hoase,  the  fine 
dasric  boilding  juBt  alluded  to.  A  lottery 
that  seems  hi^ly  popolat  with  small  boys, 
and  is  managed  by  envelopes  containing 
dififra^nt  coloured  cards,  a  lucky  colour 
brining  a  great  lump  of  sugar-stick,  and 
the  unlueky  but  a  very  poor  ha'porth. 
Then  there  is  a  travelling  refreshmentfitall, 
irtiich.  as  noon  rinss  out  from  the  tall 
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^otoIl  fa»r«r,  uid  as  bands  of  Torbnen 
nrell  the  crowd  on  tfae  pavemuit,  wahtou 
nto  sudden  actinty.  Coffee,  ilieei,  and 
»ke  aie  familiar  enough,  aa  eaten  and 
imok  from  ihe  kerb,  bat  when  it  comes  to 
1  brown  and  savoury  chop,  diffiising  an 
ippetJnng  odour  all  ronnd,  it  seems  hardly 
ifur  to  the  lean  and  hungry  little  boys  who 
lave  just  spent  their  coppers  on  barabake, 
^hoB  to  tantalise  them 

All  this  Buggeate  reminiscences  of  the 
mcient  Pr6  aTiz  o]erca,the  common  field  that 
ay  between  the  priory  of  St  John's  and  the 
lunnery  higher  ap  the  slope.  The  priests' 
meadow,  inth  it«  living  spring  affording 
rafreshmentto  everypasser-by,  seems  to  have 
seen  always  a  place  of  resort  for  wandering 
ulnstrels  and  sach  like.  Probably  tiie  very 
ipring  was  one  of  those  holy  wells,  endearea 
X)  popular  superstition,  witJi  its  yearly  pil- 
pimue  and  festival ;  which  festival  became 
I  kina  of  holy  fair,  attracting  crowds  to  the 
placeifbrwhomthepriestsoftiheoityprmared 
nysteries  and  ^jn,  which  alternatea  with 
rrestling-mattmea  uid  bonts  of  qoarter- 
itafil  And  thns  we  hear,  towards  the  end 
>f  the  fourteenth  centory,  of  l^a  coort 
ioming  across  from  Westminster,  and  being 
mtertfoned  for  three  days  by  a  mystery — 
k  pasaion-play,  no  donbt — of  winch  the 
)arochial  clergy  of  the  City  book  the 
nonagement,  while  a  few  years  later  came 
iff  a  still  mora  elaborate  performance, 
>eginning  with  the  creation  of  the  world, 
ind  combg  down  to  comparatively  modem 
imes ;  a  peiformance  which  it  is  not  sur- 
irising  to  hear  lasted  eight  days  at  least 

Besides  the  street  mosioians  and  the 
reepera  of  refivshment-staUs,  s  new  element 
nvades  the  scene  in  the  shape  of  polioe- 
nen,  walking  about  with  the  easy,  nnoon- 
«med  tdr  of  men  who  an  off  their  beat, 
ind  no  longer  under  the  dominion  of  stem 
ifBcial  dn^.  Something  in  the  way  of 
essions  is  now  going  on,  probably,  and  Ae 
ourt  has  risen  for  a  time;  and  besides 
he  policemen,  the.  green  is  resorted  to  by 
^ups  of  people,  who,  standing  about,  seem 
Jl  the  while  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  big 
inilding  that  stands  half-way  down  the  hill, 
lere  are  prosecutors  vindictively  reckoning 
ip  the  links  in  the  evidence  that  is  to  send 
riminals  to  the  treadmill,  and  here  is  the 
irisoner  on  bail,  with  the  white-faced  wife 
linging  to  fais  arm,  who  is  conning  over 
he  chiuiceB  of  the  next  few  hours  in 
;loomy  excitement  and  bewilderment 

All  this  has  been  gouig  on  for  gene- 
ations.  SubeUtnte  for  the  blno^ooated 
loUceman   the  civic  watob,    the   rough- 


coated  country  oonstables,  Hngh  Oatcake 
and  George  Seacole,  wi(i  Dogb^ry  and 
Voices,  and  the  scene  may  be  oarried  back 
as  far  as  Shakespeare's  time.  Roun<t  hats 
will  shrink  into  "oocIcb,"  and  anin  expand 
into  tho  broad-brims  of  the  Restoration 
and  Commonwealth;  skirts  will  shrink 
and  e^iand,  bonnets  will  shrivel  to  nothing 
or  spread  out  into  the  faD-blown  ooal- 
scattie,  or  "  Mrs.  Harris ; "  but  the  motive 
of  the  drama  will  be  the  same,  the  scenery 
not  very  different,  the  actors  playing  the 
same  parts.  There  is  no  longer  the 
excitement  of  the  pillory,  indeed.  John 
Britton,  who  was  a  fanuliar  preseooe  to 
many  who  hare  hardly  passed  middle-age, 
records  haviiw  seen  a  man  pilloried  uid 
pelted  on  Clenenwell  Green — the  pUting 
IB  still  kept  up,  periiaps,  for  a  circle  of  wiro- 
nettii^  encloees  the  churchyard,  as  if  to 
keep  oat  unsavoury  objects  that  may  be 
flying  about  And  the  same  observer  saw 
»  man  fl<«ged  at  the  cart-tul  in  Bed  lion 
Street,  where  we  have  just  been.  But  if 
we  have  no  longer  such  exhibitions  in  tiie 
streets,  there  are  still  whipping-poets  in 
oar  prisons,  The  culprits  probably  are 
hit  a  good  deal  harder  than  of  old,  but 
tiien  pubUc  sensibflitles  are  not  shocked  in 
the  process. 

BofbratbepreBent  Sessions  Honse  existed, 
which  is  the  centre  of  all  '^lis  movement, 
the  head-quarten  of  the  justicea  were  a 
tittle  way  to  Uie  eastward,  nearer  Smith- 
field  Market,  in  a  boilding  which  has  earned 
a  good  deal  of  notoriety  aa  Hicks's  Hall. 
Some  have  supposed  that  a  B(»nan 
miliary  oolamn  once  stood  then.  Anyhow, 
the  place  rapresented  a  central  object  in 
London  Ma»et-plaoe,  and  when  iha  hall 
of  Hicks  disappeared,  and  the  memory  of 
it  grew  dim,  goarda  and  coachmen  on  the 
road  evolved  a  kind  of  mystic  Hicks's 
Hall.  The  hall,  however,  was  never  any- 
thing but  *  sessions-house,  built  by  a 
pnbho-apirited  city  magnate.  Sir  Bi^tist. 
Hicks,  a  wealthy  silk -mercer,  about  the 
year  1606.  On  the  completion  of  the 
building,  Sir  Baptist  dodioated  it  to  par- 
poses  of  justice  in  a  grand  banquet  to  the 
magtstratea  of  the  dty  and  county,  towards 
the  close  of  which  the  building  was  named 
by  acclamation  Hicks's  HalL  Sir  Baptist 
afterwards,  by  his  indulgent  dealings  with 
the  Court  in  the  matter  of  credit  for  sUka 
and  satins,  earned  the  title  of  Lord  Oamp- 
den,  and  built  Campden  House,  tm  ^e 
breezy  and  pleasant  height  of  Oampden 
HilL 

Hicks's  Hall  witnessed  some  strange  and 
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•tintng  scenee — the  trial  of  the  so-oalled 
r^iddeB,  tSiB  erolntion  of  the  Popish  plot 
in  the  h&nds  of  Titoa  Oa,tea  and  his 
brother  iDformen.  Even  at  the  present 
day  the  ore  of  public  morals  seems  to  roat 
in  the  hands  of  the  aasociated  justices  of 
the  peace, ;  bat  in  the  days  of  Hicks  the; 
also  kept  an  eye  npon  religion.  The 
Qaakera  had  set  np  a  meeUng-hooee,  vhich 
still  eziBts,  in  the  Peel,  just  oat  of 
St  John  Street,  and  at  their  Sessions  the 
|DBtieM  got  wind  of  the  matter,  and  sternly 
mtenogated  tbo  chief  constable  of  tba 
distriat  as  to  wl^  he  suffered  a  meeting  of 
malignanta  to  exist  so  near  him.  The 
copatable  aaserted  that  he  knew  of  no 
maeting,  and,  in  effeot,  did  not  want  to 
know  about  it.  The  jostioefl  vere  indig- 
nant, bnt  presently  went  to  dinner,  and 
fo^ot  all  aboQt  the  matter.  "  The  Lord 
put  it  oat  of  their  heads,"  writes  GeoKe 
Fox,  who  relates  the  incident  ProbabTf 
the  punch  and  port  wine  had  something  to 
do  with  tite  matter,  for  the  josticea  feasted 
and  made  merry  as  well  at  qoarterseanona 
as  at  assizes,  and  there  was  a  regular 
Idtchea  at  Hicks'a  H^  with  provision  for 
aJl  kinds  of  merry-making.  In  strange 
contrast  to  which,  we  hear  of  a  pabOe 
dissecting-room  on  the  same  premisee, 
whare,  it  was  thoiifht,  «  nsefal  moral 
leasoQ  was  conreyed  in  the  sight  of  the 
bodies  of  poor  wretches  jast  cat  down  from 
the  gallows  being  oat  to  pieces  onder  the 


aargeons'  knivea  The  present  Sssoi 
Hoose,  which  was  baUt  m  1777,  bss 
sacfa  exciting  records  as  old  Hlcks's  TTnl), 
The  traditional  feasting  and  merry-making 
were  still  kept  np,  indeed,  for  a  time, 
and  the  new  bailding  had  its  kitchen  and 
diniog-hall  as  of  old ;  bob  these  roo^u  hare 
now  been  oonyerted  into  offices,  and 
josttoes  and  judges  take  their  luncheon 
absteoiioasly,  on  a  biscuit  and  glass  of 
aherry,  perhaps. 

Toning  oar  backs  to  the  Sessions 
Hoose,  and  bearing  Id  mind  that  the 
green  marks  the  division  between  the 
utdent  precincte  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Jobs  and  the  nans  of  St.  Mary,  we 
nuy  make  a  good  gneea  that  the  toll 
church  on  our  left  will  prove  a  gaiding 
beacon  in  any  exploration  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Benedictine  sisters.  In  fact, 
dthoogh  the  church  bean  the  name 
of  St  Jamas,  it  occajnes  the  site  of  the 
cborch  of  Our  Lady  of  Glerkenwell,  the 
andent  convent  church.  The  two  reli- 
gious houses  were  the  making  of  Glerken- 
well. wliich  woald  otherwise  have  belonged 


to  Islington  parish,  with, -perhaps,  a  small 
section  attaclied  to  St.  Sepulchre,  while 
now  for  'some  centarios  the  distnct  has 
retained  an  independent  existence,  and 
acquired  a  certain  character  of  its  own. 
St  John's  parish,  by  the  way,  has  gene- 
rally been  called  and  written  St  Jones, 
and,  by  a  curious  coinddence,  or  by  some 
mysterious  attraction,  a  Welsh  colony 
seems  to  have  once  been  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  is  the  Welsh  Harp 
as  the  sign  of  a  tavern,  and  on  the  green 
itself  stiuds  a  mean  and  cramped  brick 
building,  though  ot  the  &voBnte  Queen 
Anne  period,  that  was  once  the  Wdsh 
charity-achooL  The  school  is  better 
lodged  now  at  Ashford,  Middlesex,  bat  it 
was  probably  established  here  as  bmg  in 
the  centre  of  a  Welsh  population.  A 
Welsh  fair  was  held  dose  by  in  Spa 
Fields,  attended,  no  doabt,  by  many 
drovers  Arom  Wales,  who  womd  find 
lodging  and  accommodation  among  their 
own  countoy-people.  Pennant,  whose 
name  will  be  pleasantly  remembered  by 
all  students  of  London  topography,  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  foundation  of  this 
school  And  in  Pennant's  time  Glerken- 
well was  still  a  pleasant  suburb  among  the 
fields,  with  quaint  groups  of  bathing- 
hoases  scattered  here  and  there.  Here 
was  the  London  Spa,  with  its  neat  weather- 
boarded  cottages,  backed  by  a  thicket  of 
trees,  with  a  glimpse  of  Isledon  Hills 
beyond,  a  windmg  footpath  leading  np  to 
a  coontrified,  five-barred  gate,  which  |nve 
entrance  to  the  little  bathing-yard,  wbila 
a  stout  old  lady,  with  a  yoke  over  her 
Bhouldars,  carried  a  pair  of  clanking  pails 
to  be  filled.  The  I^ndou  Spa  is  still  in 
existence  in  the  form  of  a  tall  tavern  at  a 
street-corner,  bat  the  Spa  Fields  have  dis- 
appeated,  although  the  Welsh  fair  still 
goes  on  at  Bamet,  to  which  place  it  was 
removed  about  a  centuiy  aga 

Bat,  before  leaving  Glerkenwell  Green, 
which  has  greater  attractions  than  might 
strike  yon  on  a  hasty  view,  ws  mast  make 
closer  acqoaintance  with -the  church  of  St 
James,  with  its  crowded  graveyard,  that 
almost  thrusts  itself  among  the  houses 
on  the  green.  A  correspondent  of  The 
Gentieman's  Magadne,  writing  in  the  year 
1788,  describes  the  demolition  of  the 
patched  and  mended  fragments  of  the 
convent  church,  where  was  the  tomb  of 
the  Lord  Prior  Weston — the  last  of  the 
Lord  Priors  of  St  John's  of  the  English 
Nation,  if  we  except  a  temporary  holder  of 
the  office  dnrinic  the  reaotionarv  mriod  of 
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Qaeen  Muy.  Prior  Weston  ia  aaid  to  have 
died  brpketi-hearted  on  the  very  day  of  the 
formal  disBolntion  of  hia  priorjr,  ^though 
he  had  no  cause  for  personal  complaint,  as 
he  had  been  assign^  the  handsome  pen- 
sion of  a  thousand  a  year  out  of  the  pro- 
perty of  his  house.  He  mieht  have'  felt  it 
an  additional  sorrow  that  lie  would  have 
to  sleep  his  last  ^eep  in  the  women's 
church,  and  not  among  his  own  knightly 
order.  Bat  the  old  prior's  remains  were 
carefiilly  removed  to  the  vaults  beneath 
the  new  church  —  vaults  which  ate  ao 
cheerful  and  well-lighted,  being  scarcely  at 
all  below  the  surface  of  Uie  ground,  that  it 
is  said  that  people  were  formerly  attracted 
to  the  neighbourhood  by  the  prospect  of 
being  eventually  laid  to  reet  in  this  light- 
some mausoleum.  But  a  more  potent 
attraction  still,  perhaps,  was  the  faj&e  of 
Clerkenwell  as  a  place  where  people  lived 
more  often  than  elsewhere  to  a  green  old 
ag&  '  Here  must  have  been  something 
sweet  and  wholesome  about  the  air  of  the 
district  favourable  to  longevity,  and, 
although  more  crowded  than  of  old,  the 
district  is  e^  inherenUy  healthy. 

The  former  credit  of  the  district  is 
vouched  for  in  the  case  of  one  Mrs.  Lewin, 
of  Coldbath  Square,  who  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  and  fifteen.  And  then  we  are 
reminded  that  Coldbath  Square  is  still  in 
existence,  and  ^ell-preserved,  with  hand- 
some Queen  Anne  houses,  and  that  Cold- 
bath Prison  is  also  well  worth  seeing.  But, 
in  fact,  Clerkenwell  grows  upon  coie,  and 
all  tiia.1  must  be  left  to  another  day. 


IM  SPRING. 
Wmas  ore  yuu,  detr,  thb  a*eet  spring  day,  I 

wonder! 

You  cannot  lie  there  in  that  lonely  tumb, 
BBneath  the  hilU  abUie  with  goree,  where  eunahine' 

Doth  kiflB  nnfLy  drew  winters  frown  and  ^uMn  ; 
Yon  cannot  aleeu  there,  nleatly  ooheading 

Tho  pulse  of  life  that's  throbbing  thtoagh   the 

The  ruah  of  life  that  thriUa  through  even  flower. 

That  clcue  beaide  you  in  the  earth  lies  lurled  I 
Curiia  back  oace  luora  witlk  epringtime, .  hear  the 


No,  no,  you  cannot  be  eu  dead,  my  deureiit ; 

You  were  ao  full  of  life,  and  love,  nud  glee  ; 
Where  are  you  now  when  each  dead  thing  in  rising 

From  out  the  dark  that  lies  'twixt  you  and  me  ? 
Ah,  can  it  be  that  you  are  only  ailent. 

That  something  bids  yoa  etand  aside  a  while, 
hat  you  long  to  sinak  as  I  long  for  your  presence, 

As      yearn  to  aoo  onco  more  your  sweui,  bright 


Rat  why  I  think  ot  you  tMa  lovely  morning 

With  laoging  that  my  heart  must  over  know. 
In  because  you  stand  beside  me  as  I'm  dreaming 

Of  days  that  were  before  death  laid  yon  low, 
Yet  as  the  world  ia  waking  from  iti  ilumbers, 

Will  you  DQt  rise  and  come  to  me,  my  dear  ? 
For  oh,  you  must  remember  that  I  lovod  you, 

With  Buch  a  love  that  I  could  know  no  fear. 
Ah  me  1  the  earth  has  springtides  without  numbs) 

Uer  lovely  race  ia  in  a  circle  run  ; 
Each  year  has  ita  own  spring  ;  'tis  only  mortals. 

Who  love  and  lose  so  much,  that  have  but  one  I 


TiiE  MARY  LILIES. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAfT£Sa     OHAPTKR  I. 

"Ah,  maia  le  pauvre  petit  1  He  wants 
sonahine,  tit,  flowera,  EsUUe.  Notiiing  <rf 
which  he  may  have  up  here  but  the  n/i, 
indeed.  And  that,  witfaoat  the  eoontiy 
air,  is  enough  to  suffocate  him." 

It  was,  indeed.  Away  -in  the  broad 
streets  of  feshionablo  Paris,  in  its  great 
Bt^nares,  even  in  its  jealously-dosed  hooses, 
with  their  lofty  rooms  and  wide  windows, 
the  heat  was  almost  uabearabla  Here,  in 
the  close  dirty  streets,  where  the  poor 
herded  in  crowds  in  the  miserable  rooms, 
or  close  workshops,  fevered  and  wearied 
with  the  toll  that  must  never  cease  through 
the  long  Boorching  hooi^  .existeace  became 
more  like  death  than  life.  So  a  woman, 
in  an  upper  room  of  one  of  the  tallest  and 
most  dils^udatedhoQBee  of  the  poor  c^oarber, 
found  it  A  heap  of  work,  by  which  she 
and  her  child  lived,  lay  on  a  table. 

This  table,  two  chairs,  a  lied,  and  a 
painted  chest^f-drawers,  wibb  little  paint 
left  on  to  tell  what  kind  of  wood  it  .was 
supposed  to  represent,  were  the  only 
fbrniture  of  the  room  with  its  faded,  walls 
and  broken  woodwork  But  the  tenant 
could  not  afford  to  be  partioalar.  She 
found  it  hud  enough  to  pay  for  the  dtalter 
as  it  was,  toiling  £>m  daylight  to  sunaet. 
She  had  scarcely  even  time  to  notice  any- 
thing but  that  great  pile  of  w<»k,  wliidi 
meant  aching  fingers  and  eyes,  cramped 
limbe,  dizzy,  stupefied  brain.  Bat  for  a 
marvel  the  busy  needle  had  ceased  for  a 
few  minutes  this  morning.  The  reason  for 
the  momentary  idleness  was  the  only  odo 
that  conld  ever  make  her  bands  let  her 
work  cease — her  child. 

The  wife  of  the  landlord  had  come  np- 
staiiB,  as  she  often  did,  to  pay  avisitto  the 
pale-faced,  sad-eyed  Englishwoman, with  the 
beantifol  child,  who  lud  taken  her  &ocy 
the  first  moment  they  had  set  foot  in  her 
house  six  months  ago. 

For  a  second  or  two,  after  her  entry  into 
the  room,  "  madame,"  as  she  was  always 
called,  could  do  nothing  Irat  sit  on   t^e 
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duir  and  pant  for  breath,  for  ihe  was 
ttoot,  and  the  heat  appalling,  and  the  stairs 
precipitiOOB  as  they  neared  the  top  land- 
ing. Then  a  sodden  remark  from  her  when 
she  had  at  last  sacceeded  in  regaining  hw 
breath  sent  the  work  and  needle  flying 
from  the  worker's  hands,  which  had  not 
ceased  even  when  her  vieitor  entered  the 
rooDB,  and  the  woman  rose  to  her  feet  and 
went  quickly  over  to  the  side  of  her  child, 
who,  seated  on  the  floor,  was  languidly 
playing  wilii  one  or  two  broken  toys. 

Madune,  as  she  sat  gaapinff  and 
choking,  had  been  looking  at  the  chud,  and 
Bomethmg  in  that  white  face,  with  its 
great  dark  eyes;  in  the  liatless  languor 
of  the  tiny  hands  as  they  toyed  with 
their  poor  little  playthings;  had  sent  a 
sudden  chili  of  fear  to  her  neart 

"  Ciel  I  fiat  bow  ill  the  child  looks  I " 
The  ezelamation  broke  from  her  inrolon- 
tarily.  Then  the  sudden,  swift  movement 
of  the  mother,  the  terror  in  her  eyes  as 
she  sank  down  by  the  child  and  caught  him 
in  her  arms,  made  her  wish  she  had  Utten 
oat  her  tongue  before  she  had  uttered 
mchanmech. 

"It  IS  sir  be  wants,"  she  went  on, 
trying  to  undo  the  effect  of  her  words,  as 
the  yonng  mother  still  did  not  speak,  bat 
bent  over  the  child,  who  dropped  his  toys, 
and  flung  his  arms  round  her  neck  with  a 
little  sob  nf  deh'ght  wd  weariness,  that 
showed  how  he  bad  been  yearning  for  his 
mother's  arms.  Bat  she  had  told  him  to 
play  with  his  toys,  and,  by-aod-by,  when 
she  bad  finished  that  pieoe  of  work,  she 
wonld  take  bim  and  pet  him ;  and,  with  a 
patience  pitifal'in  such  a  Iniby,  he  had 
toied  to  obey. 

"Cannot  you  spare  a  few  hours  to  take 
him  into  the  country  I  See,  a  little  hour 
in  the  night  will  make  up  again  your  work, 
and  as  for  the  money,  it  costs  very  littla 
It  is  not  good ;  you  have  not  taken  one 
holiday  since  you  cama  The  little  one 
ought  to  go  ont  from  the  walls  and  streets. 
Has  not  he  a  f<Ste  like  other  children  1 " 

"A  fate! "'the  other  turned  upon  her 
with  sadden  passioa  "Did  not  I  tell 
yon  that  he  has  no  birthday  t " 

She  spoke  French  with  a  faint  English 
accent,  and  as,  after  the  passionate  out- 
burst, she  bent  over  her  diild  again,  she 
murmured  in  her  own  tongue  : 

"  My  dariing  I  my  darling  I " 

The  good  I^chwoman  looked  on  pity- 
iD^y,  not  understanding  the  words,  but 
knowing  that  tiiey  were  terms  of  endear- 
ment. 


Kstelle  looked  up  suddenly  again.  The 
listless  languor  of  the  child  as  he  lay  in 
her  arms,  perfectly  contented  now  that  his 
little  aching  head  rested  on  her  breast, 
sent  a  chill  through  her  own  limbs. 

"  Would  it  do  him  good — a  day  in  the 
country  1 " 

"  Good  t  It  would  give  him  fresh  life," 
answered  madame.  Then  she  dived  into  a 
capacious  pocket,  and  brought  ont  a  few 
coma  "See,  I  will  lend  ib«m;  another 
day  yon  will  return  them.  Decidedly  the 
chila  most  go  1 " 

A  scarlet  flash  dyed  the  yonngerwoman's 
face — a  face  whose  firm  lines  of  month  and 
chin  betrayed  a  pride  that  made  it  bitterly 
hard  to  accept  a  charity.  Bat  the  child  I 
The  mouth  quivered  tremulously,  uid  a 
sudden  mist  dimmed  the  beautiful  eyes. 

"  Madame.yoa  have  been  very  good  to  us, 
and  yet  you  know  we-cannot  repay  you." 

"  BtJi  t  give  me  back  the  money  when 
you  can.  See,  I  will  help  you  dress  the 
littla  one ;  he  is  a  beautinil  boy,  but  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  yoa  will  always  speak 
to  him  in  English — he  would  make  a  brave 
Frenchman— le  petit  BaeiL" 

A  sudden  shaader  ran  through  the  girl's 
frame  from  head  to  foot,  while  a  look  of 
almost  loathing  came  into  her  eves.  But 
madame  did  not  see  it  She  had  lilted  the 
child  in  her  arms,  and  was  telliag  him  in 
her  own  tongae  of  all  the  beautiful  things 
he  was  going  to  see. 

"Look,then  I"  she  ezcldmedin  triumph. 
"  He  smiles  already  at  the  thoaght  of  the 
sunshine  and  the  flowers." 

The  two  women  drtased  him  togeUier — 
there  was  little  change  to  be  made  in  his 
clothes,  for  he  had  but  the  dress  he  was 
wearing — laoghing  over  him  with  that 
woman  s  laughter  which  is  so  near  to  tears 
where  a  child  is  concerned,  caressing  and 
talking  to  him  in  the  baby  language  be 
used  himself.  Then  the  work  was  folded, 
the  chairs  put  back  into  their  place,  the 
few  little  toys  gathered  np  Irom  the  floor, 
tbe  tiny  slippers,  that  bad  just  been  taken 
ofi"  the  baby  feet,  placed  beside  Uie  white 
pinafore  ready  for  him  next  morning,  and 
then,  with  many  injunctions  from  madame 
as  to  how  they  were  to  go,  and  admoni- 
tions against  keeping  the  boy  out  too  late, 
they  started. 

Madame,  who  had  accompanied  them 
downstairs,  stood  at  the  door  and  watched 
tbem  down  the  street. 

AVlien  she  reached  the  end  of  it,  the 
young  mother  turned,  and  made  the  child 
look  too.     Thev  boUi  nodded  and  laughed 
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back  to  tbe  good  luidlady,  the  child  kisaing 
kia  hand,  the  thought  of  the  country  seem- 
ing to  bring  back  some  light  into  the 
mother's  face  aa  well  Madame  nodded 
and  smiled  in  rstom.  Then  something 
shot  them  out  from  her  view — either  the 
bouses  at  the  turn  of  the  street,  or  a  corioos 
mist  tiiat  had  come  into  her  own  eyes. 

CnAPTZR   IL 

Out  in  the  conntry,  for  away  from  the 
great  city,  with  ita  aon-Bcorched  pavements 
and  glaring  houses,  from  ita  noise  and  dnat, 
and  the  wearying  oeaseiess  toU  of  its 
workers,  new  life  and  strength  came  back 
to  the  child.  A  faint  colour  tinged  his 
cheeks,  his  eyes  danced  and  sparkled,  as 
they  looked  on  the  wonderful  new  world 
he  had  entered,  and  the  soft  west  wind,  as 
it  played  round  him  and  toaaed  his  brown 
curls,  made  him  laugh  aloud  with  delight. 
They  bad  descended  at  a  little  station 
some  distance  from  Paris,  and  then  walked 
on  aa  far  as  they  could  go,  Eetelle  some- 
times canying  the  child,  someiimea  letting 
him  ran  by  her  side. 

They  came  at  last  to  the  gr«en  fields, 
with  shady  groups  of  trees,  where  not  a 
■oul,  save  they  two,  was  to  be  seen.  Then 
began  the  real  deUght  of  the  day.  She 
gave  the  boy  the  milk  and  food  she  had 
bronsht  for  him,  and  ate  s  piece  of  dry 
breaa  herself,  too  glad  to  see  the  new  looks 
of  the  child  to  care  what  she  had. 

Then  they  began  to  play  together.  He 
ran  about  among  the  tall  grasses,  laughing 
with  delight  at  the  great  ox-eyed  daisies 
«s  they  seemed  to  nod  their  heads 
at  him,  chasing  a  yellow  butterfly  only  to 
leave  it  to  scamper  alter  a  red  one,  filling 
his  baby  hands  with  thefield-flowers,  to  bring 
them  all  back  to  his  mother.  Then,  when 
he  was  tired,  she  took  him  in  her  arms,  and 
there,  as  she  softly  sang  to  him,  he  fell  asleep^ 

She  sat  perfectly  sUll  on  the  grassy 
moond  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees,  which 
tenderly  sheltered  her  and  her  sleeping 
child  with  their  branches.  The  golden 
ennshine  lay  upon  everything  beyond,  and 
the  soft  weat  wind  atirred  grasses  and 
flowers,  gathering  up  their  scents,  to  bring 
them  to  the  two  weary  denizens  of  the 
great  town,  who  had  come  out  to  them  to 
be  healed,  while  the  birds  overhead  gave 
every  now  and  then  a  lazy,  contented 
twitter,  as  if  satisfied  that  it  sbonld  be  so. 

The  child  slept  long,  but  still  she  never 
stirred,  so  perfect  was  the  spell  cast  over 
her  by  the  beauty  of  sight,  and  scent,  and 
BOUttii  After  the  life  she  had  been  leading 


lately,  with  its  almost  intolerable  burden  of 
pain,  and  bitterness,  and  shame,  of  broken 
faiths  and  dead  hopes,  of  toil,  and  want, 
and  fear,  it  seemed  as  if  to-day  she  and  her 
child  had  wandered,  for  a  space,  mlo 
Paradise. 

Afterwards,  she  wondered  how  she 
could  have  given  herself  up  to  the  rest  and 
peace.  Knowing  what  had  come  upon  her 
in  her  past  life,  she  wondered,  on  looking 
back  to  this  day,  why  she  had  not  dis- 
trosted  the  sunshine,  and  the  sweet  scents, 
and  pleasant  sounda. 

Once  before,  her  life  had  been  as  tui, 
and  into  it  had  come  the  blackness  of 
despair  that  shadowed  it  now.  But 
t<Hlay  she  forgot.  She  was  so  tired  and 
wearied  that  she  could  do  nothing  else  this 
afternoon  but  rest 

By-and-by,  when  the  child  woke,  they 
played  and  laughed  again ;  then,  aa  it  was 
growing  late,  she  took  him  back  towards 
the  station.  On  their  way  from  it  they 
had  passed  a  small  inn,  standing  a  little 
back  from  the  road.  Aa  they  arrived  at  it 
again  now,  Estelle  was  suddenly  conscious 
t^t  she  felt  faint  and  hungry.  She  had 
eaten  nothing  but  that  piece  of  bread  since 
early  Uiat  morning.  She  opened  her 
purse  and  looked  at  ita  contents.  She  did 
not  want  to  spend  more  tJian  she  could 
help,  for  she  knew  how  hard  it  would  be 
to  repay  the  good  Frenchwoman's  loan. 

The  child  decided  for  her.  He  had 
caught  sight  of  the  great  dnsten  of  white 
lilies  that  filled  the  little  garden  by  the 
side  of  the  inn,  and  wanted  to  go  and  look 
at  them.  As  they  stood  in  the  tpaved 
courtyard,  looking  over  the  low  wall  into 
the  garden,  the  hmdlady  of  the  inn  came 
to  the  door. 

The  child's  rare  beauty,  so  pathetic  in  ita 
delicacy,  attracted  her  aa  it  did  all  women. 

She  made  them  enter,  pr<Hnising  the  boy 
as  muiy  of  the  lilies  as  he  could  cany. 
She  herself  brou^t  some  coffee  and  rolls ; 
with  a  large  cupful  of  milk,  for  which  she 
would  charge  nothing,  for  the  child.  Then 
she  took  them  out  into  thegarden. 

"Ob,  mother  I"  cried  the  child,  as  he 
stood  gazing  in  delighted  wonder  at  the 
fail,  fragrant  Sowers,  "  what  are  they  t " 

She  laughed  and  kissed  him,  and  showed 
how  all  the  gold  came  ofi'  their  petals. 

"They  are  Mary  Lilies,"  she  said. 
Mary  Lilies  I "  he  repeated  in  puzzled 
wonder. 

They  are  the  angel  -  flowers,  all  in 
their  white  robes  and  golden  crowns." 

"Asfcel-fowersl"  he  repeated  again  to 
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himstU.    "ily  angeU'owon,  I  like  yoa 
belt."  • 

Something  in  the  awe  and  wonder  of 
the  beftatifal  eyes,  as  they  gued  eolemnly 
at  the  white  flowora,  Iminght  back  some  of 
the  strangs  chill  diat  had  esized  his  mother 
that  morning. 

She  caoght  him  pasuonately  into  her 
arms,  proHtng  him  dose  to  hw  heart 

"  Angel-flowere  1 "  Something  MMied 
to  elooe  up  in  her  throat  and  prevent  her 
Iweath  comfng. 
Why  shonld  he  like  tiiem  best  1 
"  Armand ! "  a  clear,  high-bred  roiee  fell 
npon  the  andden  rilence,  aa  Estelle,  unable 
tQ  lan^h  and  talk  any  more,  adll  held  the 
child  -m  her  anna,  loth  to  part  with  him 
again,  while  the  landlady,  in  her  qneat  for 
flowen,  had  moved  farther  off  down  the 
path;  "Armand,  come  here  and  ko.  Did 
yea  erar  see  each  a  beaotif  ul  child  1  And 
the  mother — her  hce  wontd  do  for  that  of 
the  Holy  Mottier  hwaolt  It  is  so  terribly 
sad,  and  yet  so  fall  of  lova" 

A  low  balcony  ran  along  this  side  of  the 
boose.  A  lady  had  stepped  oat  npon  it 
from  one  of  the  windows,  and,  partly 
■aeened  by  the  creepers,  had  been  aitently 
wstehing  the  child  and  its  mother,  who 
had  been  too  ocoapied  to  notice  her. 

A  yoong  man  in  the  room,  who  had 
been  listlessly  gaung  at  a  paper,  trying  to 
while  away  the  time  while  they  waited  for 
the  carriage— one  of  their  luvses  having 
cast  a  shoe  jost  in  front  of  the  little  inn — 
roae  from  his  seat  and  came  witii  a  dow, 
languid  grace  over  to  the  window  where 
hia  mowr  stood. 

There  was  a  enrioaa  Ukeneas  between 
this  mother  md  son,  in  spite  of  the 
difference'  in  their  years,  both  in  featores 
and  manner.  The  same  dear-cat  featarea, 
with  their  haughty,  almost  disdatnfol  luee, 
the  same  high-bred  repose,  and  qaiet  grace 
td  movement.  The  greatest  difference  lay 
in  the  expression  of  the  facea.  While  she 
looked  oat  with  keen,  bright  eyes  npon  the 
world,  he,  so  mach  yoonger,  seemed  to  have 
already  lost  most  of  Ma  interest  in  its 
wants.  He  came  over  now,  more  to  please 
her  than  anything  else. 

He  stepped  oat  on  to  the  balcony  by 
her  side,  rrating  his  arm  on  the  iron 
railing,  as  he  carelessly  bent  over  to  look. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  child's  eyes 
eanght  sight  of  him,  and  a  little,  half-shy 
"Mother  from  hia.Upe,  in  her  ear,  made 
the  girl  torn  and  look  np  too. 

The  verandah  was  raised  about  four 
feet  &om  tho    irroond.  and    the    voantr 


ntothar  holding  the  boy  in  her  arms,  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  trimly-kept  garden, 
about  e^ht  or  nine  yards  from  it. 

As  she  raised  her  eye>,  they  met  those 
of  the  young  man  gasing  fait  at  her. 

There  was  one  moment  of  intense  stiU- 
nees,  when  the  very  breath  refused  to  oome 
from  their  parted  lips,  as  the  two  looked 
Mraight  into  each  other's  horror-stricken 
eyes,  when  their  white  faces  looked  a?  if 
their  every  curve  and  line  had  been  frozen 
into  marble. 

Then  a  low  cry  broke  from  the  lips  of 
the  girl,  more  like  the  moan  of  some 
dumb,  death-sbrickra  animal,  and  she  drew 
back  to  hurry  towards  the  little  gate. 

"  Oh,  my  angel-fiewus  1 "  cried  the  child 
in  a  pasnon  of  delight,  as  the  good  woman 
of  the  inn  came  maning  down  tiie  path, 
her  arms  fall  of  the  stately,  fragrant 
fiowen 

"  Ab,  there  then,  madama  He  is  wel- 
come to  them  aU.  He  is  a  little  augeL 
Mais  eiel  1  how  ill  you  look !  You  are  tired 
oat  Stay  and  rest  a  little  longer.  I  must  go 
in  now  and  attend  on  Madame  de  Vismes, 
who  is  waiting  here  with  moosieor  for  her 
carriage.  But  in  the  little  arbour — no,  you 
cannot  I  Well,  au  revour ;  you  must  come 
again  with  the  litUe  one." 

The  girl  mechanically  took  the  flowers 
that  tiie  woman  heaped  into  her  arms. 
She  stood  still  while  the  child  was  being 
kissed,  bnt  heard  nothing  of  the  parting 
words  of  admiration  and  endearment,  saw 
nothing  of  the  [Htying,  half-doubtful  looks 
cast  at  herself  by  the  mistress  of  the  inn, 
who  did  not  at  all  like  her  starting  out  with 
saoh  white  face  aud  lips.  She  was  dizzy  and 
faint,  and  her  brain  seemed  to  hare  lo«t 
its  power  of  understanding; 

As  the  gate  of  the  inn-garden  fell  to 
with~a  sha^  click  behind  her,  the  lady  on 
the  balcony,  with  something  of  the  same 
shadow  of  fear  npon  her  face,  turned  to 
her  son.  He  had  raUed  himself  from  his 
leaning  position,  and  was  standing  rigid 
and  upright,  gazing  after  the  retreating 
figure.  His  mother  laid  her  hand  apon 
his  aroL 

Armand,  who  is  that  woman  1 " 
That  woman  I "    He  looked  down  into 
her  face,  with  the  very  spirit  of  bitter 
mockery  in  bis  eyes  ;  "  That  W(Hnan  is  my 

wife,  and  that  child " 

Hia  strained  voice  Bto[^>ed  with  a  sadden 
dry  sob  in  his  throat,  and  he  broke  into  a 
short  laugh,  the  desolate  pain  of  which  . 
went  like  ^e  stab  of  a  dagger  to  the 
hearer's  heart      He  tamed  abrantlv  and    I 
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rent  back  into  the  room.  ICadame  de 
Cismes  stood  where  he  left  her,  her  hand 
■eetin^  en  the  iron  nuling,  on  which  she 
lad  laid  it  aa  if  for  support 

"And  that  child  my  gruidBon."  She 
iniahed  hia  sentenoe  slowly  to  herself. 
'  Apr^B  tout,  it  was  a  terrible  risk." 

Then  the  colour  returned  faintly  to  her 
;heeks,  and  aotna  of  the  old  brightneea, 
Mim  of  her  indonutiible  will  and  pride,  to 
ler  eyes,  clearing  the  mist  of  doubting 
'ear  that  had  dimmed  their  keenness. 

"  It  was  a  terrible  risk,  a  bitter  necessity, 
mt,  alter  all,  we  could  not  have  bad  a 
laughter-in-law  without  name  and  fortune, 
ind  he  would  not  have  given  her  up.  He 
IBS  the  De  Vismes  wiQ — thank  Heaven ! 
.heir  pride,  too,  otherwise  we  should  not 
lave  sncoeeded.  Bat  that  pride — it  is 
iheir  weakness  as  well  as  their  strength — it 
jlinds  even  love's  eyes.  It  might  not  have 
leen  necessary  if  Jules  had  lived,  but 
^rmand,  as  heir  to  the  land,  needed  a 
lifferent  wife.  But  the  child,  he  was 
jeaatilul ;  and  the  moUiar — he  was  right, 
ihe  is  a  lady;  but  then  someUiing  else  was 
leeded.  But  bow  pale  she  was,  and 
Ireeoed  so  poorly ;  it  would  be  tenibU  if 
ihey  were  in  want  Yes,  it  was  a  fearitil 
lecessity  1 "  and  the  proud  face  paled  again, 
ind  something  like  a  shudder  shook  the 
itately  figure  from  head  to  foot  "  But  it  was 
i  necessity ;  and  why  should  she  come  here, 
>f  all  places,  with  her  child,  to  reproach  ust 
>ood  Heaven  I    No,  no ;  it  had  to  be." 

CHAPTKE   lU. 

It  was  long  past  the  child's  uaual  bed- 
ime  when  the  train  reached  Paris.  Hia 
ileepy,  happy  chatter,  which  had  broken  in 
ipoa  the  stupor  of  bis  mother  like  some 
'ar-off  echo,  bad  ceased  for  some  time,  and 
lis  flushed  cheeks  rested  heafily  on  her 
iboulder.  Her  arms  were  strained  and 
;bed,  and  as  she  stepped  on  to  the  plat- 
form she  staggered  a  little.  Sbe  would 
liave  dropped  the  flowers,  which  were 
troublesome  to  carry,  cramped  as  her  arms 
ind  bands  were  with  &e  weight  of  the 
:hild,  but  an  occasional  sleepy  murmur, 
"  My  angel-flowers,"  prevented  her. 

"  Oh,  how  sweet  the  lilies  are  I "  said  a, 
woman  passing  her.  "  You  bring  back  the 
country  with  you ;  but  they  are  too  strong 
—a  little,  for  the  child." 

But  in  the  momentary  faintness  that 
had  come  over  her,  Estelle  did  not  hear  the 
warning. 

After  a  second  or  two  of  rest,  she  made 
ber  way  to  one  of  Uie  doors  of  the  statioD. 


Some  omniboMB  stood  outside,  one  <^ 
which  went  close  to  her  home.  The 
moment's  pause  bad  given  the  other 
people  an  advantage.  It  was  full,  bat  the 
people  seeing  her  pale  faee  ofi'ered  to  make 
room.  She  could  only  get  a  seat  far  away 
from  the  door.  The  vehicle  was  crowded, 
and  the  beat  snflfocatlng.  Bat  she  could 
wait  no  longer.  Sbe  sank  down  in  the 
narrow  place  made  for  her,  funt  and  dizzy,  ' 
only  conacioua  of  one  thing — the  fear  that 
she  might  let  the  child  slip  from  her 
arms.  In  this  fear  she  held  him  tighter, 
so  tightly,  that  the  flowers  in  her  hand 
ware  preaied  dose  against  his  cheek  ;  so 
close  t^t  his  head  partiy  rested  on  them, 
as  upon  some  fragrant  cnshion,  braising 
their  petals,  and  making  their  perfume 
still  stronger.  And  the  child  slumbered 
on  with  flushed  faee  uid  parted  lips, 
excited  still,  apparentiy,  by  the  beautiful 
things  he  had  seen,  for  he  murmured  every 
now  and  then  a  broken  word  as  if  dream- 
ing of  them. 

"Mother  1"  he  cried  once. 

"  I  am  here,  darling,"  she  said,  and  sbe 
bent  down  and  kissed  him.  He  opened 
his  eyes -once,  and  gased  at  her  f<:ff  a 
seoond,  then  the  heavy,  tbick-fringed  lids 
fell  again,  and  with  a  contented  murmur 
he  went  off  into  a  deeper  sleep,  for 
after  that  he  did  not  speak  nor  move 
again. 

His  mother  leant  back  in  her  place, 
her  face  white  and  still,  her  eyes  gazing 
straight  before  ber.  And  as  tiie  close 
air  ^  the  crowded  omnibus,  heavy  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  seemed 
to  lull  nw  head  and  limbs  into  heavy, 
unwholesome  rest,  she  did  not  see  l^t  one 
of  the  fragrant  white  blossoms  lay  on  the 
very  lips  of  ber  ehild,  as  if  witii  a  kiss 
claiming  bim  in  his  purity  and  beauty  as 
one  of  uiur  own. 

The  omnibus  came  to  a  stMidstill,  and 
the  passengers  deeeended.  Estelle  rose  to 
her  feet  How  heavily  the  child  slept  I 
He  did  not  even  stir.  Sbe  carried  him 
towards  the  door  where  the  light  of  the 
lamp  fell  fall  upon  them.  Then  suddenly 
something  in  the  strange  stillness  made 
her  look  down  into  bis  &ioe. 

There  was  a  aUgbt  pause,  then  the  con- 
ductor, with  good  -  natnred  impatience, 
reminded  her  that  he  could  not  wait  all 
night 

'■  Basil  I "  siie  said,  touching  the  child's 
cheek.  "  Basil,  we  are  just  home.  Don't 
you  want  to  see  the  lights  of  the 
streets  t " 
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She  ap6k»  in  English,  bat  the  p&iue  in 
the  doorway,  the  strange  still  tone  of  her 
¥olce,  the  unearthly  pallor  of  her  face, 
uiested  the  attentioo  of  one  or  two  who 
were  still  otJj  &few  steps  fromtheonmibua, 
ud  they  stopped. 

"  D^p&chea-Yoiu,  nutdune  I "  said  the  con- 
ductor again,  holding  oat  his  hand  to  help 
her.  He  bent  a  litUe  forward,  and  aa  he 
did  so,  caoght  a  glimpse  of  the  child's 
face.  "Jnste  dell"  He  fell  back  in 
htHTor.     "  The  chOd  b  dead  I " 

"  Dead ! "  There  rang  oat  apOD  dis 
haayy  air  a  cry  of  mek  unutteraDle  fear, 
agony,  despair,  that  the  men  and  womea 
who  heard  it  shrank  back  la  tetn^',  while 
the  uemory  of  it  rang  in  tb^  ean  for 
many  days  after. 

Eatelle  stood  down  in  the  road  now,  the 
child  in  her  arms,  the  white  lilies  scattered 
at  her  feet  A  little  crowd  gathered  ronnd. 
One  woman  in  it  drew  cloae  to  ber  in  her 
horrified  pity  and  sympathy. 

Eetelle  almost  stmck  her  away. 

"Give  as  air  1  Do  yoa  wish  to  kill  him  1 
He  is  fainting — that  is  all  Stand  back, 
ud  let  as  pass  I"  Tben  a  sodden  change 
fell  upon  her  fierce  passion.  "  I  will  tue 
Mm  to  a  doctor,"  she  said  quite  calmly. 
The  crowd,  thrilling  with  awe  and  pity,  fell 
back.  A  man  who  had  been  passing,  and 
who  had  stopped  to  see  what  was  going 
OB,  went  to  Estelle's  aida 

"  I  am  a  doctor,"  he  said  gently.  "  Let 
me  sea." 

She  allowed  him  to  look:  His  silenoe 
confinned  their  verdict,  and  with  a  munuur 
of  pity,  the  men  and  women  looked  at 
Eatelle. 

There  was  not  the  &intest  tinge  of 
colour  lefl>  in  her  face,  her  lipe  were 
terrible  in  their  hard,  strained  Unes.  Her 
eyes,  wide  -  open  and  teilliant,  gazed 
steadily  at  the  doctor. 

"  We  are  going  home,"  she  said,  and  all 
the  human  music  had  died  out  of  her  voice. 
"  If  he  should  open  his  eyes  with  all  these 
people  looking  at  him,  he  would  be 
frightened." 

"Yes,"  the  doctor  said  gently.  "  You 
must  take  him  home.  I  will  come  toa 
See,  where  is  your  address  i " 

He  stopped  a  cab  and  put  ber  in  it, 
folio  wing  himself . 

"It  was  the  flowers,"  said  a  woman,  as 
the  cab  drove  oS,  leaving  the  pitying 
crowd,  and  the  fragrant  Howers,  ajl  crashed 
and  Btnled  now  as  they  lay  scattered  ia  the 
dnst  "YeSitbeysufTocated  tbechild;  ashe 
ilent  thev  were  killine  him. ' 
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Wh£H  a  man  has  Uved  fire-and-forty 
years,  off  and  on,  in  a  foretjgn  coontrr, 
speaking  its  language  and  mixing  widely 
with  its  inhabitants,  both  socially  and  com- 
mercially— for  journalism  has  most  im- 
portant commercial  aspects  and  interests — 
when  his  profession  is  to  observe  closely 
and  clearly,  and  to  report  what  he  observes 
truthfully,  for  otherwise  hia  reputation  and 
his  emolumentB  would  speedily  dwindle 
down  to  zero;  such  an  observer  may 
fairly  claim  an  unprejudiced  hearing  for 
what  he  has  to  tell  us.  If  only  on  this 
account^  withoat  reckoning  its  literary 
merits,  L'Aristocratie  en  Am^rique,*  by 
Fr^ddric  Qaill&rdet,  former  editor  of  the 
Courier  des  EtatB-Unig,  deserves  not  merely 
notice,  but  careful  perusal,  for  its  descrip- 
tion of  American  aristocracy  and  othor 
things  besides. 

■  The  Colossus  of  Liberty  giving  light  to 
the  world  will  shortly  start  for  America 
as  a  present  from  France.  After  the  study 
of  M.  Gaillardet's  book,  its  allegorical 
appropriateness  seems  questionable.  Free- 
dom, light,  and  republicanism  are  not 
necessarily  inseparable.  A  republic  can  be 
very  despotic  and  intolerant,  and  an  empire 
very  liberal  Was  Uie  Venetian  Itepublic 
free  or  fond  of  light )  Is  not  social  eic- 
cIusiTeness  said  to  be  one  strong  charac- 
teristic of  republican  Switserland  ] 

"  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity  ! "  about 
onr  Gallic  neighboDrs,  whenever  the  mob 
or  their  leaders  are  in  the  mind  for  a 
row.  Bat  too  much  liberty  is  a  curse, 
and,  called  by  its  right  name,  is  anarchy. 
Fraternity  ia  a  word  without  a  meaning, 
unless  when  manifested  as  the  fraternity  of 
Cun  and  Abel — or  of  miners  on  strike  who 
maltreat  the  brother-miners  who  choose  to 
continue  work  and  go  down  into  the  pit. 

Equality  is  a  flagrant  falsehood  and  a 
glaring  contradiction  of  existing  facte. 
No  two  trees  in  the  same  forest,  no  two 
weeds  in  the  same  hedge,  are  exactly  equal 
in  strength  and  capacity  to  rise  in  the 
world.  Darwin's  philosophy,  now  accepted 
as  at  least  an  approximation  to  the  truth, ' 
is  based  on  the  inequality  of  all  living 
things  i  and,  to  come  nearer  to  human 
affairs  and  interests,  if  all  mankind  were 
made  equal  at  six  in  the  morning,  they 
would  all,  by  their  own  act  and  will,  be 
unequal  long  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 


■  Fatis.  E.  Deutu,  Editeur. 
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No  people  are  more  usnred  of  th&t 
mth  tb&n  Republican b  in  general,  and  the 
Americana  in  particolar.  They  aoknow- 
edge  It  in  practice  if  they  do  not  in  vord, 
ind  this  oonatitatea  the  leading  topic — 
Jtbongh  many  other  anhjects  are  touched 
—of  l£  Giullardat's  inatmctive  Tolnme. 

"A  land  of  liberty  "  ia  a  fine-aouading 
itle,  bat  there  are  eeveral  sorts  of  liberty, 
ind  they  do  not  always  co-exist.  Social 
iberty  may  be  a  thing  unknown  where 
lolitical  liberty  almost  amounts  to  licence, 
n  the  United  States,  much  more  than  at 
tome,  people  are  compelled  to  do  as  other 
leople  do,  and  the  compulsion  often  takea 
he  form  of  tyranny. 

Sunday,  for  instance,  in  France,  Italy, 
nd  Spain,  is  looked  upon  as  a  day  of  rest. 
tut  rest  with  them  does  not  exclude 
elaxation ;  on  the  coutnrj,  it  is  aynony- 
nous  with  it.  Americans,  like  the  English 
-please  remember  it  u  a  Frenchman  who 
peaks — takea  different  view  of  the  tai- 
ect  For  them  rest  means  serioas,  solwin 
bought,  and  the  absence  of  every  kind  of 
ecreatioD.  All  places  of  amusement  are 
igorously  closed.  There  ia  but  one  single 
own  in  &U  the  United  States  which  dares 
o  infringe  this  interdict — namely,  New 
>rleans,  whose  Th^tre  Fran9aiB  is  open 
n  Sunday.  Consequently,  New  Orleans  is 
reated  by  Protestant  preachers  there  aa 
ne  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

The  sight  of  people  coming  out  of 
horch  b  a  melancholy  ipeotacTe  in  the 
Jnited  States.  Instead  of  a  crowd  of 
miling  faces,  none  but  grave  and  rigid 
ountenances  are  visible.  One  would  say 
hat  instead  of  celebrating  the  Creator's 
'raise,  they  had  been  weeping  at  a  fiineraL 

Nevertheless,  religious  services  are  the 
adies'  amusement — their  only  amusement 
—on  Sundays,  when  the  milliners'  shops 
re  shut.  Their  sole  conversation  that 
lay  is  to  ask  the  lady  friends  whom  they 
aeet,  "What  church  have  you  been  to 
0-day  t "  they  never  ask,  "  Have  you  been 
0  church  I "  It  would  be  an  insult  to  sup- 
lOse  the  contrary.  It  would  never  do  for 
nyone  to  admit  that  no  form  of  worship 
T  sect  had  been  followed,  no  service 
ttended  upon  that  day. 

This  social  tyranny  is  only  a  remnant  of 
be  Calvinistic  spirit  whose  intolerant 
nfluence  continued  to  be  felt  long  after 
he  establishment  of  the  republican 
^vemmenL  A  few  extracts  from  the 
?aritan  Code  will  furnish  examples  of  the 
trange  restrictions  imposed  by  the  law- 
liven  on  personal  freedom. 


No  one,  aaya  the  lav,  shall  make  use  of 
tobacco,  without  first  having  produced 
before  a  magistrate  a  certificate  signed  hf 
a  doctor  of  medicine  attes&g  that  tobacco 
ia  neceeaary  for  that  person's  health.  He 
will  then  receive  his  license,  and  may 
smoka  Wine  and  ^iritaoua  drinks  were 
subject  to  like  reetrietions.  A  domestic  who 
got  tipsy  was  fined  five  pounds  sterling 

The  sect  of  Quakers,  or  Friends,  who 
refused  to  kill  wild  Indians,  were  put  under 
the  ban.  "No  Quaker,"  said  the  code, 
"  shall  receive  board  or  lodging.  Whoever 
turns  Quaker,  shall  be  banished,  and  if  he 
returns,  be  hanged." 

Article  Seventeen.  On  the  Lord's  Day, 
no  one  shall  run,'  nor  stroU  in  his  garden, 
n(»  elsewhere.  Ha  may  only  ■wt&  with 
gravi^  to  church  and  back  again. 

Article  Eighteon.  -  On  the  Lord's  Day, 
no  one  shall  ttavel,  or  cook,  or  make  he^ 
or  sweep  the  house,  or  have  his  hair  cut, 
or  shave. 

Article  Thirty-one.  Everyone  is  for^ 
bidden  to  read  the  Ei^ltBh  Liturgy,  to 
keep  Christmas,  to  make  mlnce-pies,  to 
dance,  and  to  play  on  any  musical  instru- 
ment, except  Uie  drum,  Uie  trumpet^  and 
die  jeVs-barp, 

Although  this  code  is  nearly  two 
hundred  years  old,  some  of  its  rules  were 
still  in  vigour  in  1780,  and  even  yet  exist 
— BO  profound  an  impression  have  theyleft 
ou  the  manners  of  the  people.  Thus,  not 
long  ago, -the  circulation  of  carriages  on 
Sundays  was  legally  suppressed  in  ^e 
streeta  of  Boston,  across  wnich  chuns  were 
stretched  during  the  boon  of  divine 
service ;  and  smoking  in  the  streets  of  tiiat 
city  ia  stUl  punished  by  a  fine  of  twen^ 
shUlings. 

In  America  you  enjoy  perfect  froedom, 
only  you  may  not,  in  most  things,  do  as 
you  please.  The  so-called  temperance 
societies  are  not  less  oppressive  than  the 
religious  sects.  In  some  Northern  states 
they  have  obtidned  the  prohibition  of  all 
retail  sale  of  wine  and  spirits,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  Europeans,  who  are  obliged 
to  elude  the  law  by  all  sorts  of  artifices. 
Not  do  Americans  hesitate  to  follow  fJieir 
exampla  Pretended  invalids  manage  to 
obtain  from  druggists  alcoholic  heveragaa 
under  the  alias  oifmedicine. 

If,  in  this  land  of  discusaioo,  politiesJ 
liberty  is  onlimited,  social  liberty  snffeiB 
numerous  restriotionB.  But  it  is  the  most 
precious  liberty  which  is  sacrificed.  The 
right  of  founding  a  journal  at  will,  and  of 
voting  on  every  possible  question,  are  no 
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doubt  exodlent  prirUegea ;  but  the  right 
of  going  to  or  staying  away  from  ohnroh 
or  the  pUf  at  pleaaiue,  and  of  drinking 
That  your  health  reqnirea  and  yoitf 
■tomauL  eravea  Utr,  are  better  it^  In 
fae^  there  was  more  freedom  in  many 
matters  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  even  under 
their  moat  despotic  goTemments,  than 
there  is  at  Boston  and  Kew  York. 

M,  GsiUaidet  significantly  remarks  that 
between  the  present  French  Bepablio  and 
the  Bepublic  of  the  tTmted  States  there 
exists  this  similitnde,  that  both  were 
foonded  by  men  who  were  very  moderate 
and  indifFarent  republicans.  No  legislatire 
body  ever  enjoyed  greater  privileges  than 
the  United  StAtes  republican  Senate,  which 
ia  aa  far  removed  from  all  democratic 
principle  ai  ia  Uie  Enelish  House  of  Lords, 
except  that  it  ia  not  oereditaty.  In  fact, 
tiie  two  senators  ol  Delaware  are  repre- 
■NitaliveB  of  the  people  with  no  greater 
reali^  than  the  Archbuh<^  of  C&nterbmr, 
who  IS  a  peer  because  he  is  Uie  head  of  the 
Kngliih  Chureh. 

In  the  war  of  seoesaion,  the  North  was 
the  oonqneror;  but  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  a  friUirioidal  straggle,  it  ia  attempting 
little  by  little  to  rabstitate  a  centraUsing 
government  f<»  the  fedw^  government, 
and  to  replace  the  auioa  by  a  unity.  Such 
it  tim  actual  poliOT  of  the  repnblioati  party. 
It  is  a  atlgfatly  di^;iiised  tendency  to  the 
amiatchtcsl  ^stem. 

On  a  previoos  oecasion,  ilL  QatUardet, 
then  a  journalist,  had  ventured  to  write, 
and  in  America,  bw,  that  it  would  not'  be 
diSoolt  to  prove  tiiat  the  q>irit  of  the 
American  people  is  essentially  monarchical 
WJiat  is  a  monarchy  but  the  fullest  ez- 
preasion  of  order  and  graduated  rankt 
Now,  is  there  a  country  in  the  world  where 
the  love  of  order  and  respect  for  authority 
is  mora  widespread,  more  innate,  than  in 
the  United  States  I  Independence  existe 
there  only  in  name;  dependence  is  the 
role  in  the  realities  of  life.  Liberty  is  a 
poUtioJ  formula,  servitude  is  a  social  fact. 
In  one  word,  there  is  not  a  conntry  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  in  which  more  public 
voting  is  done,  bnt  neither  ia  there  one  in 
which  the  indtvidaal  is  less  at  ease  in  bis 
private  acta. 

In  the  United  States  yoo  are  only  free 
on  the  condition  of  oouoonding  yourself 
wiUi  and  being  lost  in  the  mass.  Whoever 
atrays  away  from  the  body  of  the  herd  and 
quite  the  beaten  tmth,  is  loatboth  physically 
and  mor^y.  You  behold  there  a  pec^le^ 
bat  TOB  cannot  find  a  man. 


Society  is  mechanically  organised  and 
militarily  disciplined.  It  gets  np,  eats, 
works,  prays,  and  goes  to  bed  at  the  same 
hour  in  every  town  of  the  Union.  Those 
who  do  notj  dine  with  everybody  else,  run 
a  good  chance  of  not  dining  at  alL  The 
communis  moves  together,  all  ot  one  piece, 
like  an  eAgine,  and,  as  it  were,  at  the  word 
of  command  or  the  pressure  of  a  spring. 
Those  who  ful  to  keep  the  appoint^ 
times  and  orders  of  the  barrack-Life  T^ch 
is  universally  observed,  are  out  of  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  their  fellows.  Originality, 
caprice,  exception,  have  not  been  foreseen 
or  provided  for  in  the  social  constitution 
whose  rales  are  absolute  and  generally 
comprehensive.  Eccentricity  is  oushed  by 
its  contact  with  the  vast  machine,  like  a 
foreign  body  fallen  between  the  cogs  of 
wheelwoik.  Subordination  is  what  saves 
American  society ;  it  is  the  cement  which 
holds  its  walls  together,  in  the  absence  of 
those  great  buttresses  which  we  call  Laws. 

In  tiie  straggles  of  political  parties,  how 
naturally  the  people  falls  into  rank,  and 
how  blindly  it  obeys  its  leaderal  How 
readily  the  workmen  adopt  the  eUef,  tiie 
watchword,  tlie  electoral  ticket,  which  reach 
them  from  Masonic  or  Tammany  Hall! 
What  disciptine  reigns  over  all  their  meet- 
ings, alt  th^  popular  processions  I  How 
docile  and  submissive  an  passengers  and 
travellers  by  rulroad,  steamer,  or  canal- 
boat  to  oondocton,  captains,  and  their 
r^ulaUons,  (rften  so  annoying,  not  to  say 
tyrannical  They  are  ordered  when  to  get 
up  in  the  morning,  and  they  do  get  up ; 
they  are  told  when  to  go  to  bed,  and  they 
go  to  bed. 

One  day  M  Gaillardet  was  travelling  in 
a  magnificent  canal-boat  on  the  Erie  Guial, 
in  company  with  M.  Bacourt,  the  minister 
of  France  at  Washington.  At  night  the 
steward  entered  the  chamber  with  a  heap 
of  slippara,  a  mute  word  of  command  im- 
plyieg)  "  Take  off  your  boots."  Every  one 
took  off  Ids  boots  except  those  two  gentie- 
men,  who  slept  in  hammocks:  But  the 
steward,  an&ble  to  comprehend  ao  incon- 
ceivable a  piece  of  originalily,  came  and 
pulled  off  their-  boots  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  and  ao  forcing  them  to  do  as 
others  did.  Everything  in  America  is  a  bed 
of  Procrastes.  lU  luck  to  the  feet  that  do 
not  fit  it,  as  those  travellers'  feet  did  not 
on  tiiat  occasioa 

Is  not  such  a  commonity  admirably  pre- 
diqKised.  for  despotism  I  Monarchy  is 
alrea^  there,  the  Monarch  only  is  absent. 
The   American's  instucUve   respect   tat 
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hionrofaical  ideas  at  home,  is  conuBtently 
eombined  with  rererence  for  powerfm 
avthoritioB  abroad.  Louis  Philippe  had 
more  sympathiserB  in  the  United  States 
Ham  any  republican  leader  of  Franca  or 
England,  M,  Thiers  was  Te|;arded  as  a 
Jacobin,  while  the  Czar  Nicholas  was 
admired  as  a  "  smart  man."  finally,  no 
president  was  ever  more  popular  in  this 
repnblic  than  old  Andrew  Jackson,  who, 
with  all  his  talk  about  liberty,  governed 
the  country  like  a  military  dictator. 

In  a  Viennese,  as  in  a  Parisian  drawing, 
room,  a  formal  introdnction  to  the  persons 
you  meet  there  is  sot  a  matter  of  striet  neces- 
sity. Every  one  assembled  there  ought 
mntually  to  feel  assnred  of  their  general 
respectability.  To  doubt  it  ts  an  insult 
to  the  host  who  receives  them.  Nobody 
hesitates  to  open  a  conversation  with  any 
one  who  happens  to  be  sitting  next  to 
him  on  a  sofa  or  at  table.  The  case  is 
different  in  the  United  States.  Sneh 
freedom  is  not  permitted  by  the  North 
Americans,  who  keep  at  a  distanoe,  and 
put,  as  it  were,  in  qnarsntine,  every  indi- 
vidual who  has  not  bewi  regulariy  intro- 
duced to  them.  Not  until  the  quarantine 
is  raised  do  American  gentlemen  become 
oonvereationd  and  American  ladies  affable. 
These  latter  are  the  most  charming  women 
in  the  world,  for  they  are  graced  both  by 
cleverness  and  beauty,  but  so  long  as  the 
presentatioQ  bas  not  taken  place  they  are 
only  statues. 

One  day,  when  H  was  ralnmg  hard  in 
New  Yoi^,  a  freshly  arrived  ffenchman, 
ignorant  of  New  World  usages,  a  good 
fellow  if  not  an  exquisite,  saw  a  lady 
making  vain  att«npts  to  cross  a  swollen 
gutter  in  one  of  the  principal  streets.  So 
fie  unceremoniously  lifted  her  in  his  anus 
and  deposited  her  safely  on  the  other  side 
of  the  gutter.  Instead  of  vouohsafiDg  to 
tbank  him,  even  with  a  smile,  as  he 
naturally  expected,  the  lady  stared  at  him 
from  top  to  toe,  and  asked  what  right 
he  had  to  dare  to  touch  her.  "I  will 
remedy  my  mistake,"  the  Frenchman 
answered,  and  taking  the  lady  up  again, 
he  set  her  down  where'  he  had  found 
her. 

It  is  not  certain  that  this  story,  which  is 
told  by  M.  Gatllardet,  has  not  appeared  in 
print  before.  But  even  if  it  hae  it  is  worth 
repeating,  as  an  illustration  that  the  repub- 
lican ladies  of  the  United  States,  by  a  sort 
of  antithesis,  are  as  proud  as  duchessea 
The  little,  democrats  in  name,  are  by 
nature  veritiAIe  aristocrats.     Beauty  con- 


fers on  them  a  native  nobili^  which  out- 
weighs the  rank  conferred  by  parchments ; 
which  latter,  however,  is  by  no  means 
despised  by  young  ladies  on  the  lookKint 
for  husbandsL  On  the  contrary,  it  has  for 
them  the  attraction  of  forbidden  Iroit  which 
is  not  produced  in  a  democracy.  Happily 
it  grows,  and  can  be  obtained,  eleewfaere. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  an 
oUigatory  "  dot,"  or  dowry,  which  causes 
so  many  interested  maniacs  in  France, 
and  prevents  so  many  unions  of  affection, 
American  young  ladies  are  pretty  nearly 
at  liberty  to  choose  their  hosbuids  for 
themselves,  and  often  become  engaged 
before  ^1^^  their  father's  and  mother's 
consent.  This  is  a  great  relief  to  tlie 
parents'  purse,  but  also  a  great  slackening 
of  parental  authority. 

Young  ladies  in  the  United  State*  have 
tiieir  own  private  circle  of  aoquuntaaeee 
without  any  previous  permission  from 
their  elders.  They  come  and  go,  and 
even  travel  alone;  inconvenient  results 
of  which  are  rare,  because.  In  the  first 
place,  if  they  are  virtuous,  they  ho  not 
Ignorant — the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ' 
forms  part  of  their  education — and  secondly, 
respect  for  women  is  one  of  the  gnat 
virtues  of  Americans,  old  and  young. 

It  is  a  matter  of  temperament^  and  Uke- 
wise  of  prudence;  because  every  man 
who  compromises  a  young  woman  and 
faUs  to  many  her,  is  buiisbed  from  socie^ 
by  the  lei^e  of  matrone,  when  he  is  not 
mulcted  in  heavy  damages  by  the  courts 
of  law.  The  limits  of  tlirtatloQ,  tboTefore, 
are  never  passed,  onless  the  gentleman 
means  business  and  intends  to  make  a 
serious'offer.  Indeed,  a  man  bas  often  to 
be  on  hu  guard  ^;unBt  tempting  and  oven 
oudaunted  advances,  of  which  the  idtimate 
object  is  marriage.  The  part  played  by 
the  two  sexes  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Eoropoan  practice  and  habits,  proving  that 
courtship,  as  well  as  goveniment,  has  been 
revolutionised  by  crossing  the  Atlantia 

What  most  astonishes,  and  aftorwarda 
amuses,  the  stranger  who  lands  in  the 
United  States,  is  their  taste  for  proceeaionB 
and  other  public  parades.  Although  the 
North  American  has  no  liking  for  obliga- 
tory military  service,  he  is  immensely  f{md 
of  playing  at  soldiers.  Ho  faiSls  his 
militiaman's  task  con  amore ;  for  him,  it  is 
much  more  than  a  dnty,  it  is  an  enjoy- 
ment, a  del^tfnl  display.  The  question 
of  drees  is  of  great  importance.  Every 
company  invents  a  uniform  at  pleosora 
The  result  is  a  most  extraordinary  medl^. 
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Bora  EoFopeaiiB  give  the  preference  to  the 
costumes  of  thor  native  land,  sad  repro- 
doce  them  more  or  less  accontelj.  Conse- 
qnaatif,  in  New  York,  70a  behold  the 
march -past  of  legions,  some  in  the  English 
Bcarkt  ooat,  others  in  the  ante-revoln- 
tionaiy  top-boots  and  breeches,  the  br^ht 
men  costnme  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  the 
Scotch  bonnet,  plaid,  and  kilt,  theProssian 
helmet,  the  Ansteian  white-frock  coat,  and 
Mt«  French  nniform  of  the  Ohasaears 
d'Afriqne. 

After  laying  out  money  on  these  splendid 
disgaises,  the  American  cannot  resist  Uie 
temptation  to  fAiovr  himself  in  &Qcy  drras ; 
and  as  the  opportanities  offered  by  reviews 
occoE  too  rarely,  each  company  organises 
azcnrdions  under  the  pretext  of  practising 
shooting  at  a  mark.  They  don  their 
becoming  and  ^owy  uniforms,  they  hire  a 
baud  ot  German  or  negro  moaicians,  and 
they  nurch  ont  of  town  preceded  by  a 
gigantic  dmm-major,  and  followed  by  a 
negro  carrying  an  enonnoos  tai^t 

AltJiongh  the  blacks  are  free  in  the 
Northern  States  of  the  TTnion,  tiiey  are 
not  admitted  to  the  mihtia,  except  in  front 
as  dram-majors  or  clarinets,  in  flank  as 
carriers  of  refreshments  and  ieed-water, 
and  behind  as  bearers  of  the  tai^t  and 
othtir  bordeno.  Liberty,  eqnality,  and 
fraternity  permit  them  to  aspire  to  the 
deities  of  bassoon,  sutler,  and  porter, 
and  that  is  all. 

Aa,  in  America,  the  year  has  only  two 
•eaMSS,  summer  and  wintw,  so  the  life  of 
man  has  only  two  agea  There  are  regi- 
ments of  children  who  have  scarcely  done 
with  school  Apprentices,  when  they 
enter  a  workshop  or  a  store,  reserve  one 
or  two  days  per  month,  "for  the  fnlfil- 
ment  of  their  duties  as  oitinna."  Like 
their  parents,  they  parade,  mnsket  in  bond, 
after  a  band  of  music,  with  imperturbable 
gravity,  and  they  nevw  faU  to  secure  a 
yoong  n^ro,  who  carries  on  his  back  the 
indi^ensable  target.  It  may  be  affirmed 
with  troth  tJiat  there  is  no  youth  in 
America,  exactly  as  there  is  no  spring. 

But  military  processions  are  not  the 
only  ones  got  up  by  Americuu,  young  or 
oU.  They  march  in  procession  apropos 
to  ererything  —  elections,  anniversaries, 
maaiflMtatioas  of  all  sorts.  One  of  the 
strangest  spectacles  M.  Gaillardet  wit- 
nessed a  few  days  afber  his  arrival  in  New 
Yoiic  was  a  {owtession  of  the  Temperance 
Bodety.  lie  diverse,  classes  of  artisans 
enndled  in  this  grand  army  assembled  at 
an   earlr    hour,    and    each  of  them,    at 


the  given  signal,  b^:an  to  defile  in  the 
order  assigned  to  it.  Every  battalion  had 
its  own  special  tl^  and  banners.  After 
iim  old  and  middle^ed  men,  came  the 
ohildren,  ah^ady  bound  by  an  oath  they 
could  hardly  nndetstaod.  The  line  was 
closedbyaprinting-pressmounted  on  wheels, 
bedecked  with  the  national  colours,  and 
worked  by  a  printer,  who  distributed  Uio 
programme  of  the  ceremony  to  the  spec- 
tators grouped  along  the  fcot-pavement. 

Extremes  meet  This  concourse  of  water- 
drinkers  bore  A  wonderful  resemblance  to 
the  closing  of  the  Paris  carnival  on  Ash 
Wednesday  morning.  The  pale-faced, 
hollow-eyM,  bow-backed  teetotolers  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  people  Uie  reverse 
of  temperate.  The  truth  is,  that  the  man 
who  abstains  rigorously  and  systematically 
from  the  moderate  ose  of  a  cordial  so 
natural,  so  necessary,  as  beer  or  wine, 
commits  an  excess  quite  as  great,  though 
different  in  kind,  as  he  who  abuses 
dcoholic  beverages.  And  besides  the 
morbid  look  of  all  these  ultra-temperate 
faces,  their  tattered  accoutrements,  the 
absurdity  of  the  mottoes  inscribed  on  their 
banners,  the  oil-paintings,  or  rather  daubs, 
portraits  of  their  famous  adept*  and  lead- 
ing abstainers,  hoisted  aloft  between  two 
doal  sticks,  fiiUy  justify  the  sljvnger's  sur- 
prise, not  only  tliat  such  scenes  sboold  be 
acted  at  all,  but  tioA,  when  acted,  they 
are  neither  booted  nor  ridiculed.  It  is 
characteristic  of  popular  ideas  that  what, 
elsewhere,  would  excite  sbonts  of  laughter, 
is  here  regarded  as  a  serious  basiness. 
Where  a  European  would  only  see  a  ra^ed 
crowd,  the  American  beholds  a  meedng. 

No  nation  is  more  patriotic  than  the 
American.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  issue 
of  several  peoples;  and  one  would  say 
that  these  diverse  ancestries  would  render 
a  fusion  difficult  Not  at  all  I  The  New 
World  has  a  marvellous  power  of  assimila- 
tion. It  is  a  orucible  in  which  diMEmilur 
metals  are  melted  into  one  —  American 
bronze. 

Since  the  war  of  extermination  waged 
against  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Germany, 
considerable  numbers  have  betakm  them- 
selves to  the  United  States,  where  they  ue 
welcomed  by  fellow  Israelites  already  estab- 
lished and  thriving  there.  The  Puritan 
States  are  not  pleased  at  the  prospect 
Americans  in  general  would  not  nund  their 
arrival  if,  like  the  other  immigrants  from 
the  North  of  Europe,  they  puftSsd  forward 
to  clear  and  till  the  Western  wilderness. 
But  Jews  are  not  fond  of  land  and  it« 
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tajture.  They  go  with  the  objoct  of  found- 
Qg  in  Virginia,  LonisiaDft,  and  other 
Southern  States,  honaea  of  boaiiieia  and 
MnkB,  where  they  oko  reap  iatgo  profits, 
tnd  lend  money  at  high  interest  That 
lyatem  does  not  suit  Uie  Yankees.  The 
Tews  are  rather  ehy  of  the  Northern  States, 
irhere  they  meet  with  men  as  sharp  as 
Jiemselves,  However  smart  a  Jew  may 
M,  a  Yankee  is  as  good  as  a  Jew  and  « 
lair. 


GERALD. 

BY  CIEAMOS  C.  PfilCB. 

CHAPTER  XIV.      A  WILFUL  WOMAN. 

Tbeo  Metnell's  visit  to  the  Midlands 
iras  drawing  neax  its  end,  for  Hugh  North 
lad  written  from  Scotland  to  say  that  he 
iras  geine  back  to  London  one  day  in  the 
lezt  week,  and  would  be  glad  to  take  her 
Mck  with  him  if  Helen  and  John  wonld 
et  him  stay  one  night  at  Uieir  house. 
Perhaps  he  woold  hudly  have  proposed 
Jiis,  for  he  thought  she  was  much  bett«r 
irith  Helen  than  wftb  Lady  Reddiff,  bat  a 
lather  restless  letter  from  Theo— perhaps 
ler  g^ndmother .  had  not  been  so  for 
nong  in  describing  her  character — had 
X)ld  him  that  she  meant  to  ^o  back  soon, 
ind  had  had  the  efi'ect  of  making  him — the 
talm,  oool,  deliberate  Hugh  North — a  little 
listless,  toa  It  was  bad  to  be  amusing 
me's  sdf  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  worse 
w  be  on  duty  close  to  London,  when  Tbeo 
pras  in  Staffordshire.  Hugh  thought  a 
^eat  deal  as  he  tramped  over  the  moors, 
ind  in  a  new,  uneasy,  inexplicable  sort  of 
way,  began  to  know  that  he  loved  his 
M>uBin. 

Lady  Bedcliff  was  right.  Theo  was 
bennnmg  to  be  tired  of  life  at  Woodoote. 
Hdea  was  not  an  inspiring  companion; 
itill  less  so,  married  to  the  excellent  John, 
irho  oonld  not  help  being  sometimes  &e- 
lome.  Theo  coold  not  have  any  inter- 
iMiorse  with  tiie  only  people  who  interested 
ber  at  all;  she  was  often  raUier  weary, 
rather  bored,  in  spite  of  Aster  and  Wool ; 
uid  as  she  read  the  postscript  to  one  of  her 
grandmother's  cross  letters,  something  in 
tier  nature  seemed  to  go  out  to  meet  the 
impatient  old  woman.  Her  sins  might  be 
Doany,  but  heaviness  was  not  among  them, 
uid,  after  her  fashion,  she  loved  Thea 

"When  are  you  coming  home  I"  she 
iaid  in  that  postscript  "I  sometimes 
think  I  shoold  like  to  hear  a  human  voice 
agaia      Those  I  do  hear  ue  the  roieee  of 


animals,  and  I  suspect  your  present  expe- 
rience b  not  very  diffeient" 

"I  have  brought  yon  some  gossip,"  sud 
Mr.  Qoodall  one  evening,  two  days  before 
Captain  North  was  to  arrive. 

He  went  on  to  tell  them  how  »t  Malnley 
Station  that  afternoon  he  had  seen  hu 
friend,  Morland,  tbe  proprietor  of  the 
model  village  to  which  Theo  rode  with  him 
one  day.  And  Morland  had  been  nuking 
one  or  two  joumeys  on  business  lately,  and 
in  one  of  these  he  had  travelled  in  the 
same  carriage  with  "  that  fellow,  Warren," 
who  was  t&UJng  a  great  deal  in  a  very  loud 
voice  to  another  man  he  knew.  Morland 
thonght  he  was  not  quite  sober,  bat  John 
Ooo£jl  charitably  hoped  it  was  only  his 
awful  vulgarity. 

"He  was  telling  this  other  fellow  all 
about  himself  and  his  affairs,  and  among 
other  things  he  said  he  wbs  going  abroad 
to  see  the  worid,  and  coining  ba^  in  the 
spring  to  be  married." 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  going  to  live  near  us," 
said  Helen. 

"I  hope  not,"  said  John.  "But,  Theo, 
you  will  be  rather  shocked  to  hear  whom  he 
IS  going  to  many." 

"  It  can't  be  anyone  I  know,"  stud  Tbeo 
with  ctmviction. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  may  say  yon  know 
her.  Anyhow,  you  took  some  interest  in 
her.  That  pretty  girl — that  child — Gerald 
Fane's  sister." 

"  Dear  me  I "  said  Helen  Ungnidly. 
"Alter  all,  Theo  dear,  the  Fanes  can't  be 
nice,  or  tiiey  wonldn't  do  that;  would 
they  I " 

Theo  did  not  speak  for  a  minute  or  two. 
She  was  extremely  shocked,  and  very  grave. 
She  gased  absently  at  John,  who  was  turn- 
ing over  a  book,  and  then  dropped  her  eyes 
onthe  floor.  Having  collected  her  thoughts, 
she  eaid  quietly : 

"  I  don't  believe  it" 

"Now,  Theo,  you  really  are  onreaion- 
able,"  said  Helen. 

"  Did  not  I  tell  yon,"  said  Theo,  "  how 
much  that  girl  dislued  thi^  man ) " 

John  Ooodall  shook  bis  head  over  bis 
book  and  smiled  provokingly. 

"Money,"  he  said;  "or,  rather,  the 
want  of  it  There  yoa  have  the  explana- 
tion of  most  things,  and,  no  doubt,  of 
this." 

"But  how  coold  Mr.  Fane  consent T" 
exclaimed  Theo.  "  Oh,  it  is  too  horrid ! 
How  can  you  laugh,  Nell  1  It  is  the  most 
dreadful  thing  -I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  I 
don't  believe  he  knows  anything  aboat  it 


I  beUere  it  ia  a  plot  bettraen  thoee  tiro 
men." 

"  Well,  rm  ifniid  he  does  know,"  uid 
John,  looking  np,  "  He  has  looked  very 
bod  when  I  have  seen  him  lately — ill  and 
p«Ie,  and  more  discontented  than  ever. 
Do  yoa  remember  how  dismal  he  looked 
iriien  be  opened  that  gate  for  ua  the  other 
erening  t " 

"  Yes— yes,  he  did,"  said  Theo  half  to 
heraeU 

"  And  I  met  him  hers  in  the  Tillage  this 
morning,  when  I  first  went  out  He  was 
mooning  along  under  my  wall  there,  look- 
ing r^iuarly  white  and  wretched,  as  if  he 
hu  been  ap  all  nichb  I  thon^t,  then, 
poor  chap,  he  looked'  as  if  sometliing  had 
uvpened  to  him.  If  this  engagement  is 
a  mist,  and  if  he  is  letting  it  go  on,  I  quite 
agree  wttti  yon  that  he  doean't  like  it. 
He's  not  a  bad  fellow,  poor  Fane  I  I  nearly 
acked  him  in  to  breakfasb" 

Ait«r  the  first  words  of  tins  sentence, 
Theo  had  heard  no  more;  But  as  soon  oa 
John  pauaed,  she  said  quickly  and  ear- 
neatly: 

"  Please  listen,  botii  of  you.  I  have  not 
k^  my  word ;  I  have  not  been  kind  to 
Uiat  girl,  because  you  did  not  wish  it.  But 
now  Hugh  is  coming  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  than  I  am  going  away ;  so 
you  won't  mind,  Helen — yon  can't-^if  I 

Sand  see  her  that  last  afternoon.  I 
ve  made  np  my  mind,  jdesse.  I  mnst 
know  if  this  nornd  story  is  true." 

"That  could  be  found  out  by  other 
means,  cooldn't  it,  John  f "  said  Helen. 
"And  if  it  is  a  plot  between  thoee  men, 
as  you  said  just  now,  Theo,  perhaps  the 
giii  herself  has  not  been  let  into  it  yet 
And  if  you  attack  her  on  the  aubjeot,  yon 
may  make  a  grand  general  combustion. 
There  may  be  no  end  to  the  muddle  ;  and 
is  it  exactly  your  basiQess,  Theo,  do  you 
thiokt" 

"  Am  I  my  riater's  keeper  t "  aud  Theo 
dreamily.  "Yea,  Nell,-it  seems  to  me  that 
I  am." 

She  got  up  and  walked  across  to  Uie 
door;  there  she  turned  round  for  a 
moment,  snuling. 

"  I  won't  make  a  muddle,"  she  said. 
"I  won't  ask  her;  but  if  she  knows,  she 
win  tell  me," 

"  And  what  will  yon  do  then  t "  stud 
John  aolemnly. 

"  Oh,  something  1 "  aud  Theo  as  she 
shot  the  door. 

"My  dear,"  he  said  to  hia  mfe  when 
die  was  nue.  "  I  like  Theo  varr  much. 
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and  I  shall  be  sorry  when  ahe  goea  away, 
bat  for  her  own  aake  it  ia  a  good  thing 
she's  going.  Her  violent  interest  in  these 
Fanes  makes  me  nervous.  Did  you  hear 
her — '  Am  I  my  sister's  keeper  1 '  It  made 
me  glad  I  hadn't  asked  the  fellow  in  thia 
morning,  as  I  really  felt  half  inclined  to 
do." 

"She  meant  nothing  by  that,"  said 
Hden.  "  You  don't  quite  nndersland  her 
yet,  my  dear  John.  It  is  all  pure 
benevolence." 

"  Anyhow,  it  ia  a  dangerous  game,  with 
mad,  demoralised  people  like  those,"  said 
Mr.  OoodalL 

Perhaps  Helen  herself  did  not.  quite 
underatuid  Theo,  who  felt  a  atrange,  happy 
excitement  when  the  appointed  time  came, 
and  she  was  walking  across  the  fields  to 
Dtferhurst  with  Wool  for  her  tmly  com- 
panion. 

It  was  not  a  very  fine  day ;  there  were 
wild  clouds  about,  and  the  wind  was 
moaning  and  threatentog  to  liae  to  a  gale, 
but  the  son  came  out  now  and  then  and 
cheered  the  dull  autumnal  landscape.  But 
thia  reatleas  weather  suited  Theo  better 
than  quiet  sunshiDe;  there  woa  myatery, 
uncertainty,  in  the  strange  shapes  of  the 
flying  douda,  in  the  ahodows  that  went 
sweepine  across  the  country  when  the  ann 
showed  his  face  for  a  minute  or  two. 

Theo'a  own  life  was  not  unlike  one  of 
thoee  olonds ;  she,  too,  was  blown  by 
winds,  and  did  not  know  where  ahe  was 
going.  And  none  of  her  own  people  could 
have  underatood — not  Helen,  or  John,  or 
Hugh  No^h — what  a  wild,  secret  pleasure 
there  was  in  it 

After  ahe  had  passed  the  railway  the 
path  was  atrange,  but  ahe  could  not  lose 
her  way,  with  the  line  of  green  firs  on  that 
ridge  between  her  and  the  sky.  Coming 
to  the  high-road,  ahe  walked  for  a  few 
yuds  beside  a  little  noisy  brook,  shaded 
by  oak-trees  turning  brown,  and  than,  juet 
at  the  entrance  to  Deerhu  rat  village,  which 
akirted  the  sloping  road  in  an  irregular 
patch  of  cottagea  here  and  there,  she 
turned  into  a  path  that  led  her  np  two 
grass-fields  that  grew  gradnally  steeper, 
along  by  hedges  bright  with  red  and 
golden  maple,  tUl  at  the  top  she  came  into 
another  lane  close  nnder  those  fir-trees 
to  which  her  eyes  had  been  directed  all 
the  way.  Now  ahe  conld  see  the  other 
side  of  the  country — the  pleasant  valley 
beyond  Deerhurat,  unstuned  by  smoke, 
and  scattered  with  trees.  Down  in  the 
meadows  far  below  her— for  the  around 
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feU  Bteoply  sway  here — the  tirer  Reused 
M  it  went  elovly  vinding  OD  it«  way. 

A  rongh  hedge  uid  fence  were  between 
Theo  and  tbe  S'-treea,  which  grew  along  a 
bank  at  the  top  of  a  ateep  field.  They 
were  much  blown  and  etrained  by  the 
wind,  and  even  bow  were  singing  like  the 
sea ;  but  they  made  a  pleasant  shelter,  and 
she  walked  along  tinder  them,  going  a  little 
down  hill,  till  she  came  to  gates  and  hay- 
stacks, with  Lombardy  poplus  leaoing 
over  them,  and  the  rough  old  white  gables 
and  ontboildings  of  a  faonee,  set  snugly  in 
a  little  hollow  of  the  ridge.  It  was  partly 
covered  with  ivy  and  creepers,  and  much 
Weltered  by  trees — n^ch-elms  nearly  bared 
by  the  windy  weather,  beeches  still  a  blaze 
of  gold. 

Theo  stood  still  and  looked  at  the  quaint 
little  homestead  with  a  strange  feelmg  of 
familiarity.  She  knew  that  this  must  be 
Deerhnrst  Lodge,  for  John  had.  pointed 
ont  its  roofs  and  trew,  and  she  had  dis- 
ooveredi  without  telling  John,  that  she 
cotdd  see  its  chimneys  from  her  window 
at  Woodcote.  He  said  it  had  been  a 
manor-bouse  once,  and  a  mnoh  larger  place 
than  it  was  now.  It  lay  on  the  edge  of  a 
great  old  chase,  which  had  given  it  its 
sylvan  name,  and  relics  of  those  days,  snch 
as  stags'  horns,  had  been  dog  np  not  long 
ago  in  the  peat-beds  by  the  river.  Theo 
Ustened,  and  vaguely  thought  she  liked  to 
hear  all  tiiis  ;  but  she  found  it  mnoh  more 
interesting  now. 

The  son  was  tuning  as  she  turned  in  at 
the  gate,  and  walked  down  to  the  door, 
with  Wool  marching  solemnly  behind  her. 
A  sudden  smile  seemed  to  light  up  the 
worid;  the  wind  was  lulled,  the  garden 
was  full  of  soft  shadows  and  gleams ;  and 
the  same  change  took  place  in  Gerald,  who 
came  ont  of  the  door  just  as  Miss  Meynell 
approached  it 

"Is  it  yon  1"  said  Gerald  with  sudden 

i'oy,  and  for  a  moment  Theo  could  not  help 
ooking  as  happy  as  be  did. 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  smiling,  and 
blushing  a  little,  and  began  to  speak  rather 
quickly,  asking  him  if  he  thought  she  had 
quite  forgotten  his  sister. 

"  Is  she  at  home  t  }fay  I  go  in  and  see 
her  1  "^ 

"  She  will  be  too  happy,"  said  Gerald. 
"  I  told  her  I  did  not  think  yon  would 
be  able  to  come." 

"  I  was  not  sure  about  it,"  said  Iliea 
"But  I  am  going  baek  to  London  to- 
morrow, and " 

She  Buddonly  remembeced  the  lenon 


that  had  Inmight  her  there,  and  then  was 
ready  to  drive  that  horrid  story  at  once 
out  of  her  mind.  How  could  one  look  at 
him  and  believe  that  he  would  let  such  a 
thing  happen  to  Us  little  sister  1 

But  the  experiment  of  looking  at  him 
did  not  answer ;  it  plunged  them  both  into 
a  depth  of  shyness,  a  new  feeling  to  Theo's 
proud,  independent  nature. 

"  Dome  in,  please,"  said  Gerald  gravely, 
holding  the  door  open. 

Theo  went  in,  and  he  took  her  up  the 
oak  staircase  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
Ada,  who  had  heard  their  voioea,  was 
waiting  in  a  state  of  joyful  unbelief  She 
looked  so  happy,  so  affectionate,  as  she 
came  forward  to  meet 'her,  that  Theo  could 
not  help  kissing  her.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
that  she  knew  what  she  was  doing ;  a 
quick  impulse  carried  her  away,  but  if  it 
had  been  necessary  to  win  the  heart  of  that 
lonely  child,  Tfaeo'a  kiss  would  have  done 
it  for  ever. 

None  of  the  three,  except,  perhi^a,  Ada, 
oould  have  told  afterwards  how  they  spent 
that  afternoon.  If  Theo  thought  at  all, 
she  thought  that  her  only  vint  might  be  a 
long  one ;  if  Gerald  lud  business  that 
ought  to  have  taken  him  away,  he  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  it.  The  sun  went  on 
shining,  and  they  took  her  out  to  see 
the  gtu^len,  wandering  down  by  ivy  walls, 
past  the  orchard,  into  the  lower  garden, 
with  its  shady  comers,  and  the  great 
yellow  walnut-tree  hanging  over  the  aapa. 
A  few  roses  lingered  on  the  bushes  down 
there,  and  when  Theo  came  up  from  the 
garden,  she  was  carrying  a  red  one  in  ber 
hand. 

The  sun  went  in,  l^e  clouds  came  crowd- 
ing over  darkly,  tiie  wind  frfaiatled,  and  it 
b^gan  to  rain ;  but  they  were  now  in  the 
house  again,  and  Theo  did  not  appear  to 
notice  the  weather,  >  Gerald  did,  howevrar, 
and  he  went  off  to  see  that  bis  pony  would 
be  re'ady  to  take  her  home  when  she  chose 
to  go.  Men  are  selfish,  and  he  certainly 
felt  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  his  cart 
only  held  two ;  but  his  selnshneas  was  not 
bad  enough  to  deserve  its  speedy  puni^- 
ment.  When  the  eirla  were  left  alone, 
Ada  moved  to  the  low  window-seat  close 
beside  Theo,  and  looked  up  into  ber  Iriend's 
eyes. 

"  How  good  it  was  of  you  to  oome  I "  she 
said  softly.  - 

Theo  looked  at  her  gravely.  That  stoiy, 
that  horrid  nightmare,  which  she  had  im- 
gotten  for  the  laxt  hour,  had  come  hack  to 
her  Bgun.    She  fait  that  it  mm  imposstbk 


to  aay  anjUiing  about  it,  for  Ada  plunl; 
knew  nothing;  yet  ah«  was  going  away, 
and  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving 
the  ehild  to  her  fate.  Conld  her  brother  be 
trofited  to  tahe  care  of  her  t  She  thonght 
so ;  uid  yet,  snppoae  anything  was  to  take 
him  away  1 

Theo  took  oat  a  letter  and  a  pencil,  and 
scribbled  her  Iiondon  address  on  the 
envelope. 

"May  I  give  yoa  thial"  she  said  to 
Ada,  "and  I  want  yoa  to  promise  me 
something,  pleas&" 

"That  I  will,"  said  Ada.  "Oh,  is  it 
yonr  direction ! " 

"  Yes.  Foi^ve  me,  dear,  bat  yoa  have 
not  many  friends,  have  yont  Women 
friendfl,  at  least." 

"  Yoa  know,"  said  Ada,  whSe  tears 
ntahed  into  her  eyes,  "I  have  nobody 
bnt  G«ratd,  and  Clarence,  and  yon." 

"Thank  yoa,"  said  Theo.  "Then  I 
shall  always  feel  that  yoa  belong  to  me  a 
IJtde ; "  and  she  kissed  the  girl's  soft  face 
^ain.  "  You  most  promise  me  this — if 
yoa  are  ever  unhappy,  or  in  any  toonble — 
when  yoar  brothers  an  not  quite  enough 
fair  yoa — if  I  can  ever  be  of  any  nse  to  yoa, 
yon  will  write  and  tell  me  all  about  it ' 

"  I  will  promise,"  said  Ada,  rather 
Bolemnly,  for  Theo  frightened  her  a  little 
when  she  looked  as  grave  as  she  did  now. 

The  rain  now  began  to  dash  furiously 
against  the  window.  Theo  looked  up  and 
noticed  it  fo^  the  first  time. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  swd.  "  Wool,  we  must 
go  ; "  and  Wool  got  ap,  wamng  his  tail, 
from  the  rug,  where  he  was  lying  stretched 
at  fall  length  in  perfect  contentment. 

"  You  must  have  tea  wiUi  me  first,"  said 
Ad&,  "  and  then  the  shower  will  be  over." 

Pouring  oat  tea  for  Miss  Meynell,  and 
feeding  Wool  with  large  pieces  of  cake, 
seemed  like  the  realising  of  one  of  Ada's 
first  and  favoarite  dreams.  It  was  not 
perfect,  thoa^ ;  realised  dreams  never 
are.  Theo  was  going  away  to-morrow;  and 
Gerald,  when  he  came  back  into  the  room, 
looked  grave  and  botiiered ;  something  had 
wakened  him  to  his  sordid  everyday  life 
again. 

"  Clarence  is  come,"  he  said  to  fala  stater 
after  a  minnta 

"  Is  he  t   I  thouE^t  I  heard  yon  talking 
to  someone.     I  hope  he  is  by  himself! 
«ud  Ada,  looking  up  anxiously. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gerald. 

Tlieo  conld  not  help  watching  him  jast 
then,  and  his  grave  looks  made  her  say  to 
herself: 
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"John'was  right;  he  knows." 

He  caught  her  glance,  and  came  across 
the  room  to  her,  while  Ada  went  to  the 
open  door  and  called  Clarence  to  come  and 
have  some  tea. 

"  It  is  quite  a  heavy  storm,"  Gerald  said. 
"  You  cannot  walk  back  I  will  drive  you  in 
my  cart,  if  you  don't  mind ;  it  is  a  rough 
concern." 

"  Thank  you  very  much ;  bnt  Wool  and 
I  don't  mind  the  nun." 

"  It  will  be  getting  dusk ;  you  must  let 
me  drive  you,"  Gerald  repeated.  "  It  is 
not  at  all  a  nioe  walk  in  the  dark." 

"  Thank  yon,"  8«d  Theo  softly. 

"  I  most  thaak  you  for  coming  to-day," 
Slid  Gerald.  "I'm  afraid  it  was  dis- 
agreeable to  yon — but  Ada  is  grateful,  and 
so  am  L" 

"  I  have  wished  to  come  all  the  tim& 
I'm  sorry  it  is  my  first  and  last  visit,"  said 
Theo,  looking  on  the  floor.  "  She  will  let 
me  hear  of  her  somedmes,  I  hope,  and," 
glancing  up  in  sadden  foi^tlulnees,  "^oa 
will  take  care  of  her  t " 

"  I  should  do  that,  even  if  you  did  not 
tell  me,"  be  said  with  a  little  r^noacL  in 
his  voice.  "  Did  yoa  think  it  was  neces- 
sary to  tell  me  t " 

"  No ;  please  forgive  me,"  she  said, 
smiling ;  but  all  her  self-possession  had  left 
her  for  the  moment,  and  she  knew  that  she 
was  flushing  very  much  as  Ada  came  hack 
into  the  room,  f<dlowed  by  her  eldest 
brother. 

Theo  was  not  facing  Uie  light,  and  she 
did  not  think  that  anyone  saw  the  con- 
fusion that  had  overtaken  her — not  even 
Grasid — most  of  all  she  hoped,  not  Gerald 
— for  she  was  quite  indifferent  as  to  what 
his  brother  might  see  or  imagina  But  she 
felt  a  little  frightened  at  herself;  the  red 
rose  she  wore  bron^t  bade  to  her  sud- 
denly all  the  atrangeness  of  that  quickly- 
flying  afternoon,  and  the  thonght  of  Helen 
added  an  almost  comic  touch  of  dismay. 

"  What  have  I  done  t  I  have  been  very 
foolish — still,  after  all,  what  have  I  done  V 
shethought  "Imnstthrowawaythisroee." 

Her  manner  to  Mr.  Litton  was  cold  and 
absent  enoi^h.  Gerald  now  retreated  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  watched 
the  rain  as  it  came  pelting  harder  and 
harder  wainst  the  window.  All  outside 
was  blai^eaa  and  storm.  Theo's  eyes, 
too,  wandered  often  to  the  window,  as 
Clarence,  who  had  just  come  from  London, 
talked  to  her  about  the  news  of  the  day. 

The  noise  of  the  wind  and  rain  was  loud 
eaoncb  to  drown  other  noises,  and  it  was 
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<nly  Genld's  qnick  can  that  pieseiAly 
leard  a  rnmbls  of  wheels.  He  gaessed  at 
mce  what  it  meant ;  and  be  «u  not  sur- 
iriaed,  thongh  the  others  vere,  when 
he  drawing-room  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
iioodall  came  in,  followed  by  a  ftai,  hand- 
ome  man.  lliat  conain — Gerald  well 
emembered  him — he  had  taken  her  away 
ifter  the  wedding,  and  now  he  was  going 
0  take  her  away  again. 

John  Gooddl's  manner  waa  quite 
riendly ;  he  shook  hands  with  Clarence 
litton,  and  talked  to  him  about  the 
feather,  and  explained  that  ha  had  come 

0  fetch  Miaa  Meynell  home.  Clarence, 
owever,  was  stariiig  at  Captain  fTortb,  and 
ardly  seemed  to  hear  what  he  was 
ajing. 

Hugh  North  did  not  at  first  notice  hiio. 
le  had  spoken  coldly  to  Gerald,  and 
lanced  at  Ada  with  something  like 
nriosity,  and  then  he  bad  gone  up  to 
lieo,  uid  they  were  standing  together  a 
tlTe  apart  from  the  others.  His  manner 
'as  quite  tiiat  of  one  who  takes  posses- 
ion ;  it  was  clear  enongh  that  for  bim 
beie  was  nobody  in  the  room  but  Theo. 
lia  arrival  did  not  seem  to  make  much 
ifference  to  her.  She  was  very  dreamy 
od  absent  just  then,  and  after  a  few 
loments  with  Hugh,  during  which  he 
liked  to  her,  bot  she  did  not  hear  what 
e  said,  though  she  answered  him  with 
ague  remarks  of,  "Yes — yes;  dreadful, 
n't  iti  Very  good  of  you  and  John," 
le  went  suddenly  forward  to  where 
«rald  was  standing,  looking  rather  for- 
ilcen  and  miBerabl& 

"  I  am  not  to  go  home  in  your  cart  after 
.1,"  she  said,  and  if  she  had  known  how 
er  face  and  eyes  changed  as  she  spoke  to 
tm  she  would  have  been  startled  at  herself. 

Gerald  brightened  suddraily  as  he  looked 

1  her. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I'm  not  to  be  allowed  to 
0  uiy  thing  for  yoa ;  but  it  would  be  selfish 
)besorry.  Iamselfieh,thongb,andsorry." 

He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  Theo 
lawered  him  in  the  sama 

"Thank  you  just  as  mach,"  she  said, 
oiling,  and  then  ^e  tamed  again  to  Hugh. 

But  just  at  that  moment  aomething 
ippened  which  took  her  cousin's  attention 
say  from  her  and  her  dobgs.  To  John 
oodall's  great  surprise,  who  hod  thought 
necessary  to  introduce  him  to  Mr. 
itton,  Hugh  North  looked  Clarence 
raight  in  the  face  for  a  moment,  and  with 


an  expression  of  contempt  quite  new  to  hts 
quiet  blue  eyes,  said  : 

"I  have  met  Mr.  Litton  before.  Hadn't 
we  better  start  t  The  storm  is  only  getting 
worse." 

A  cwious  sort. of  chill  seemed  to  fall 
upon  the  ill-assorted  company. 

"Yes,  very  true;  you  had  better  say 
good-bye,"  said  John  to  Theo,  after  an 
awkwi^  pause,  and  she' quickly  did  as  be 
wished. 

It  all  seemed  such  a  horrid  confusion, 
that  she  could  not  remember  afterwards 
how  she  had  parted  with  Ada  and  Gerald 
after  their  happy,  short  afternoon.  Mr. 
Litton  seemed  to  have  disappeared  after 
Hugh's  recognition. 

Both  her  companions  were  rather  silent 
on  the  way  home,  Hogh  especially  so,  and 
she  felt  a  little  angry  and  amused  at  the 
consdonsness  that  uie  was  in  disgrace. 

"  Where  did  you  know  iJtton  1 "  John 
Goodall  aaked  Hugh  as  they  drove  alon^ 

"  He  was  in  the  service,  perhaps  yon 
know,"  said  Hugh  stifQy. 

"  You  don't  think  well  of  him,  it  seems," 

"  He  did  not  bear  a  shining  duiacter," 

No  more  was  said  tbm,  bat  when 
Oaptain  North  came  into  the  dnwing-room 
before  dinner,  and  found  Theo  there  alone, 
he  wrat  up  and  stood  near  her,  and  said 
very  gravdy : 

"  My  dear  Theo,  those  people  to-day  are 
not  at  all  fit  acquaintances  for  you." 

Theo  fiushed  crimson;  she  was  extremely 
annoyed,  and  a  reaction  from  the  ezctte- 
ments  of  the  day  had  made  het  temper 
very  uncertain. 

I  assure  yon,  Hugh,"  she  said,  "  you 
are  not  the  first  person  who  haa  told  me 
aa  Helen  and  John  have  been  repeating 
it  ever  since  I  came." 

Then  they  oonld  sorely "  b^an 

Hugh. 

No,  they  oould  not,"  said  Theo.  "  I 
like  Mr.  Fane  very  much  indeed,  and  I  am' 
very  fond  of  his  sister,"  flushing  more 
deeply  stilL  "  If  I  had  had  my  own  way, 
I  should  have  seen  a  great  deal  more  of 
them.  As  it  ia,  I  have  only  been  there 
once,  and  that  was  to-day.  I  hardly 
know  the  brother,  and  I  don't  like  bits." 

"You  will  understand  me  better,  per- 
haps," said  Captain  North,  speaking  low 
and  quickly,  for  Helen  was  coming  through 
the  ball,  "when  I  tell  you  that  Clarence 
Litton  was  the  man  who  swindled  and 
mined  my  father." 
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—  wounded  pride,  not  lovesick  anxiety. 
Therefore  Ida  avoided  tlie  subject, 'and 
cltanged  tjie  conversation.  TboB  thoosht 
Mrs.  John,  not  nnnatnrallj,  since  in  ner 
oivn  inmost  heart  she  felt  tlut  the  evidence 
against  Archie,  in  the  matter  of  Anaetada, 
was  overpoweringi;  strong.  Yet,  in  spite 
of,  or  rattier,  peraaps,  because  of,  her  own 
sense  of  the  strength  of  this  evidence,  she 
resented  Ida's  supposed  acceptance  of  it, 
and  consequent  shrinking  from  the  merest 
mention  of  the  name  of  one  who,  upon  that 
evidence,  had  behaved  hardly  less  basely 
and  abominably  to  herself  than  to  this 
MissBompas. 

Such  was  Mrs.  John's  construction  of 
Ida's  constrained  manner.  Therefore, 
having  herself  a  good  deal  of  pride,  she 
was  not  going  to  force  an  offensive  subject 
on  her  visitor.  If  she  could  have  satia- 
factorily  explained  Archie's  conduct,  she 
would,  no  doubt,  have  put  her  pride  in  her 
pocket  and  set  things  right ;  but  this  she 
was  unable  to  do,  for  she  hod  i\ot  yet  ven- 
tured to  question  him  about  the  basiness. 
Of  course,  the  sense  of  having  no  ezplsBa- 
tion  to  offer  unconsdously  strengthened  her 
resolve  to  avoid  an  unweloome  topic. 

"  Oh,  it  was  about  that  vou  came  1  It  Is 
very  good  of  Mrs.  Tuck  to  feel  so  concerned 
about  itj  but  I  never  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  her  doing.  I  knew 
she  would,  if  she  could,  have  kept  it  secret; 
but  it  was  not  poaaibla  It  was  foolish  of 
me  to  expect  it.  I  ought  to  offer  you  my 
congratulations,  thougb,"  turning  suddenly 
towards  Ida  with  the  slightest  tinge  of 
bittemesa  in  ber  tone. 

Ida  was  deeply  hurt. 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  deserved  them — 
from  you,"  she  answered  in  a  tone  of 
reproach,  which  made  her  meaning  unmis- 
takable. 

Mrs.  John  did  not  mistake  it,  and  was 
remorsefo]. 

The  girl  looked  so  wretched,  and  had 
snch  reason  for  looking  wretched,  what- 
ever view  she  took  of  Archie's  conduct  and 
citcumstances,  that  it  seemed  to  Mis.  John 
cruel  to  fling  this  stone  at  her. 

"  You  deserve  nothing  but  kind  thougbte 
from  me ;  but,  Ida  dear,  if  I've  bad  for  a 
moment  an  unkind  thought  of  yno,  yoa 
mast  fotgive  ma  I'm  so  u^appy,  dear,  and 
have  had  BO  much  trouble  lalely,  that  I've 
got  to  think  everyUiing  and  eveiyone  most 
he  seainst  me,"  breakmg  down  a  little. 

"  But  it  isn't  true ;  it  isn't  right ;  it  will 
yet  come  right,"  cried  Ida  iocoherenUy 
widi  answerug 


Mrs.  John,  thinking  she  alluded  to  the 
Anaetasian  affur,  kissed  her  with  irrapros- 
siblo  fervour  (as  they  were  now  to  them- 
selves in  the  very  solitude  where  Archie 
and  Anastasia  had  sat  together),  and  at 
once  opened  her  whole  heart  as  to  thia 
matter.  She  had,  of  course,  no  other  evi- 
dence to  offer  than  her  own  immovable 
conviction  of  Archie's  innocence  and 
Anastasia'sgnile ;  but  a  conviction  held  and 
expressed  with  such  strengUi  is  infectious, 
especially  when  the  persOn  to  whom  it  is 
to  be  communicated  is  so  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  recMve  it  as  Ida  was.  It  may  well 
be  imagined,  then,  that  this  outpouring  of 
Mt&  John's  was  at  least  as  great  a  relief 
and  comfort  to  Ida  as  to  herself,  Mid.^A 
the  girl  returned  to  The  Keep  with  a 
lightened-  heart 

Here  she  relieved  Mrs.  Tuck  by  ber 
report 

"  She  never  believed  for  a  moment  that 
it  was  your  doing." 

"  She  thought  it  Richard's,  I  suppose  t " 
It  never  occurred  to  her  to  think  of 
him,  or  of  any  one  in  particular.  She  said 
it  was  foolish  of  her  to  suppose  that  it 
could  be  kept  secret" 

"  And  so  it  was,  my  dear.  It's  no  use 
trying  to  keep  secret  what  it's  every  one's 
interest  to  tell — that  is,  a  scandal  of  any 
sort" 

"  I  don't  see  what  interest  it  is  of  any 
one's." 

"It'sjust  this,  my  dear;  no  woman  would 
know  how  .good  she  was  if  there  weren't 
bad  people  to  point  to.  There's  no  merit 
in  b^g  white  where  there  are  no  blacka, 
is  there  1  Besides,  this  is  a  county  busi- 
ness," added  Mrs,  Tuck  with  much  dignity. 
"It's  a  matter  of  some  importance  into 
whose  hands  a  Kreat  estate  and  position 
like  this  may  ftul.  People  are  naturally 
relieved  to  £nd  that  a  fine  old  property  is 
not  going  to  be  squandered  in  low  de- 
bauchery, but  is  to  pass  into  good  bands. 
I  don't  mean  Richard's,"  ehe  nustened  to 
add,  lemembering  that  frugality  was  not 
her  nephew's  forte.  "For  I  iutend.to 
have  every  penny  of  the  property  so  tied 
down  that  he  will  be  whoUy  dependent  on 
you.  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say, 
that  be  has  shown  himself  so  noble  and 
disintBrested,  and  so  on,  that  it  would  be  a 
sordid  return  on  your  part  to  keep  all  your 
money  in  your  conlroL  All  that  kind  of 
sentiment  U  very  well  before  marriage,  but 
it  doesn't  wear,  my  dear ;  and  that's  the 
truth.'  A  woman  is  none  tlte  worse  for 
always  having  aometbiog  to  give ;  for,  as 
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Solomon  says, '  love's  like  a  hone-loecli — it's 
kept  lively  hy  etaTvine  a  bit.'  Besides, 
the  Terr  generosity  and  disregard  of  money 
Richard  has  just  shown  proves  him  unfit 
to  be  trasted  with  it ;  and  I'm  not  going 
to  let  yon  trost  him.  There,  there,  my 
dfiar,  you  must  let  me  have  roy  own  way 
in  this  matter." 

No  one  knew  better  than  Mn.  Tuck 
that  Ida  had  neither  marriage,  nor  mar- 
riage settlements,  nor  Dick's  generosity, 
nor  Dick  himseU,  in  all  ber  thoughts  at  the 
moment ;  and  for  this  veiy  reason  the  good 
lady  spoke  aa  she  did,  Attiibnttng  to  theii 
tme  cause — the  rehabilitation  of  Archie 
by  Hrs.  John — the  better  spirits  in  which 
Ida  bad  returned,  she  thought  it  season- 
able to  remind  her  in  this  manner  of  Dick's 
merits  and  claims,  and  to  speak  of  her 
marriage  to  him  as  the  most  certain  and 
settled  thing  in  the  world.  What  she  said 
at  the  same  time  about  Ida  having  her 
fortune  absolutely  secured  to  her,  she 
meant ;  in  part,  because  she  feared  Dick's 
extravagance ;  and,  in  part,  because  she 
hoped  through  Ida  to  keep  the  control  of 
the  property  pretty  much  in  her  own 
bands. 

It  may  be  imagined  in  what  s[arit  poor 
Ida  heard  these  strong  dissuasions  against 
being  hurried  away  by  her  escess  of  love, 
and  trnat,  and  adiniration  into  endowing 
Dick  with  aQ  her  worldly  goods. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  iv'  aba  said,  sitting 
down  wearily. 

"  No  risht  to  what,  dear  ? " 

"To  ibis  property.  Dear  Mrs.  Tuck,  I 
Jkm  very  unhappy  about  it," 

"  Now,  Idf^  I  knew  if  I  allowed  you  to  go, 
yoa'd  get  wheedled  into  all  kinds  of  quixotic 
notions.  You've  no  right  to  itl  That's 
Mn.PybuB's  impartial  opinion,  I  presume t" 

"  She  never  spoke  about  it,  or  thought 
about  it.  It's  not  like  hsr,  and  it's  not 
like  you  to  think  it  of  her,"  cried  Ida 
with  much  warmth. 

"  Tut,  my  dear,  I'm  old  enough  to  think 
ill  of  any  one,"  said  Mrs.  Tuck  with  the 
utmost  good-humour.  "  But  I  might  have 
known  that  no  ons  need  be  at  the  pains  to 
put  such  notions  into  your  head,  for  it's 
full  of  them  already.  Yon're  no  more  fit 
than  Richard  to  have  the  charge  of  the 
property,  and  I  see  it  will  end  in  my 
havinz  to  take  it  from  yoo  both." 

Under  cover  of  this  jest,  Mrs.  Tuck 
withdrew  her  forces  for  the  present^  with 
a  secret  determination  to  renew  the  attack 
after  she  had  peranaded  Dick  to  make  first 
a  determined  demonstration  in  force. 


Latw  on  the  same  day  she  intercepted 
Dick  on  his  departure  for  Ryecote. 

"Dick,  you're  always  in  Ryecote  now." 

"Busineas,  aunt — business,"  sighed  Dick 
with  a  raartyr-like  resigaatton. 

"  Buuness  ! "  exclaimed  his  aunt  witii 
a  short  laugh,  which  conveyed  her  idea  of 
Dick's  busmesa  aptitude  and  devotion 
better  than  barbed  words.  "You've  no 
business  there  now,"  panning  on  the  word. 
"  Yon  should  stay  at  nome  and  let  Ida  see 
a  little  more  of  you." 

"  Why,  my  dear  aunt,  she  sees  almost 
as  much  of  me  already  as  if  wa  were 
married,  with  a  similar  result,"  with  a 
sneer  which  left  no  doubt  of  his  cynical 
meaning, 

"  It's  modest  of  you,  any  way,  to  feel 
that  the  less  she  sees  of  you  the  more  she'll 
like  yoo." 

"  I'm  modest,  I  admit,"  answered  Dick 
apologetically;  "but  it's  no  more  true  of 
me  than  of  any  otlier  fellow,  that  it's  a 
mistake  to  let  a  girl  see  too  moch  of  you. 
You  should  leave  a  good  deal  to  the  imagi- 
nation in  love; '  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and 
the  poet,'  etc,  etc." 

"Well,  you've  left  enough  in  all  con- 
science, for  it  needs  a  stretcS  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  fancy  you  in  love  ai,  all" 

"I  don't  know  what  yon'd  have," 
grumbled  Dick ;  "  I  can't  be  fdwi^  in  a 
fit  or  a  fever.  It  isn't  my  line.  Besides, 
Pygmalion  liimself  would  be  chilled  by 
sndi  a  girl" 

"She  isn't  demtmstrative,  and  so  much 
the  bettw.  A  girl  who  wears  her  love  on 
her  sleeve  changes  it  as  lightly  as  a  dtflss." 

"  And  it's  the  same  with  men ;  yet 
yon're  down  on  me  because  I  don't  wear 
my  heart  on  my  sleeve,  but  in  the  right 
place,  my  dear  aunt ;  that's  where  yottll 
always  find  it— in  the  right  place." 

"  I  wish  Ida  eould  &id  it  in  its  right 
place  at  present — in  her  keeping  that  is. 
Seriously,  my  dear  Dick,  I  wish  you'd  take 
a  little  mpre  trouble  to  prove  that  yon  cared 
for  her." 

"  What  does  she  want  t "  cried  Dick  in 
some  exasperation.  "  I'm  not  a  marrying 
man,  and  I  can't  afford  to  marry,  and  yet 
I  pressed  her  to  marry  when  she  hadn't  a 
penny.  Isn't  that  proof  enough  that  I  oared 
lorherl  And  because,  now  thAt  she's  turned 
out  an  heiress,  I've  proper  pride  enough  to 
keep  aloof  a  little,  and  let  her  reconsider 
her  engagement  to  a  poor  man,  I'm  accused 
of  not  caring  for  her  I " 

"  Pshaw  I  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  Ida  doesn't  care  two  pins  about  your 
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being  poor,  so  it's  no  good  getting  on  those 
stilt?,  Dick.  But  as  for  reconBidering  het 
eugagemsnt  on  the  other  ground  of  your 
indiffereoce,  it's  qnite  possible  she  miebt." 

Hia  annt's  strong  hint  indnced  Dick  to 
reconsider  his  magnanimonB  abtitade  to- 
wards Id&  He  became  much  more  pressing 
and  prononnced  in  his  attentions.  He  was 
ever  on  the  vatch  to  do  her  little  bat 
thoaghttul  serricea,  and  his  eyes  followed 
her  every  movement  with  "  a  mnte  obser- 
vancet"  He  now  rather  sought  than 
aliunned  lSte-fi-t£te  interriews  with  har, 
in  which  he  would  embarrasa  and  humiliate, 
even  torture  her,  by  Uie  ardour  of  his 
attentioos.  Yet  to  evade  or  repel  tham 
seemed  impossible.  How  could  she  t  If 
she  had  not  broken  off  the  engagement 
when  she  had  angonerously  suspected  his 
disinterestedness,  how  could  she  now,  when 
he  had  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  he  loved 
her  for  herself  alone  t  He  had  never  been 
BO  tender,  eager,  ardent,  as  in  those  few 
days  when  she  was  supposed  to  be  penniless. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  relapsed  into  his 
former  reserve,  with  a  natund  and  noble 
dignity,  when  ehe  had  recovered  her 
position  of  heiress.  Why,  Mn.  Tuck  had 
explained  to  her.  She  had  quoted  to  her 
his  magnanimous  words,  that  "proper 
pride  made  him  keep  aloof,  to  allow  her, 
in  her  new  circumstances,  to  reconsider  her 
engagement  to  a  poor  man."  Only  when 
it  was  suggested  to  him  that  this  proud 
reserve  nu'ght  be  misconstnicd  into  in- 
difference did  he  again  press  upon  her  his 
attentions. 

Bht  then  these  attentions  were  terrible  to 
her.  The  touch  of  his  hand  was  aa  a  sting ; 
of  his  lips  as  a  bum — exciting  loathing 
not  BO  much  of  him.  as  of  herself.  No 
one  in  the  world  could  feel  more  deeply 
than  she  the  degradation  of  Bubmitting  to 
the  caresseB  of  a  man  for  whom  she  cared 
nothing,  while  her  whole  heart  was  another's. 
Yet  there  seemed  now  no  way  out  of  the 
false  poBition  into  which  she  had  drifted- 
no  honourable  way.  After  a  week  of 
insupportable,  because  incommunicable, 
wretchedness,  she  resolved  on  a  second 
visit  to  Mrs.  Pybus. 

CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 

COUNTIES. 

WARWICKSHIRE.      PART  IL 

As  we  leave  Coventry  behind  on   the 

way  to  Warwick,  we  soon  pass  into    a 

country  rich  and'  fertile,  with  green  meads 

and  sunny  cornfieldB,  where  the  strife  and 


turmoil  of  modem  life  are  Buceeeded  by  a 
soft  idyllic  calm.  Such  stir  of  life  as  exists 
is  rather  due  to  memories  of  the  past,  than 
to  the  everyday  seeds  of  existence ;  and  of 
the  knot  of  passengers  who  are  left  by  the 
train  at  Eenilworth  station,  there  ate, 
perhaps,  a  dozen  who  are  drawn  from  all 
comers  of  the  earth  to  visit  the  stately 
ruins  of  the  castle,  to  the  one  commerclu 
traveller   with    his    inevitable    cases    of 

fiattema,  or  the  stray  farmer  returning 
rem  Coventry  market.  The  little  town, 
with  its  nice  old  church  among  the  plesaant 
meads,  seems  in  spite  of  itself  to  be  drawn 
towarQB  the  castle,  and  a  little  settlement 
has  clustered  about  the  castle  green,  beyond 
which,  in  forlorn  magnificence,  rise  the 
ruined,  ivy-covered  towers  of  the  castla 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  first 
choice  of  Kenilworth  as  a  place  of  strength, 
for  the  poution  is  not  strongly  command- 
ing, and  it  stands  apart  from  any  great 
highway  or  navigable  stream,  wtule  the 
great  pool  or  l^e  which  ftmnerly  sur- 
louaded  the  caatle,  and  protected  it  from 
sudden  attack,  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
groat  measure  artificial,  and  formed  by 
damming  up  the  insignificant  stxeams  that 
flow  beneath  the  walls,  which  might  easily 
have  been  drained  and  laid  dry  aa  now, 
when  no  vestige  remains  of  this  lake,  that 
at  one  time  formed  a  conspicuous  patch  of 
water  in  the  county  maps.  AJnd  yet 
Kenilworth  was  Btrone  enough  to  defy  the 
whole  power  of  England's  Icing,  holding 
out  for  six  months  against  Henry  the 
Third,  and  this  when  the  cause  of  the 
De  Hontforts  seemed  lost,  and  when  the  lord' 
of  the  castle  was  a  fugitive  on  foreign  soiL 
In  the  end  it  was  only  the  progress  of 
disease  among  the  garrison  that  brought 
about  a  surrender,  when  the  captain  and 
his  gallant  band  marched  out  with  all  the 
honours  of  war,  and  upon  highly  favour- 
able conditions.  Something  oi  this  tough- 
ness of  defence  must  be  attributed  to  the 
excellent  character  of  the  Warwickshire 
fighting  men.  Some  of  the  best  soldiers  of 
medieeval  wars  were  of  this  county,  and  a 
familiar  figure  of  the  time  was  the  War- 
wickshire knight,  who  fanned  himself  out 
to  some  great  noble — himEelf  and  hia  men- 
at-arms — stipulating  for  a  settled  revenue, 
whether  fighting  or  home  dtting,  while, 
however,  his  patron  went  shares  in  all  that 
was  made  in  public  or  private  war,  either  in 
plander  or  ransom. 

Kenilworth  thus  came  into  the  poaseaaion 
of  the  Crown  by  right  of  conquest,  and  it 
was  granted  to  one  of  Henry's  younger 
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sou — Edmtmd,  wbo  bon  the  title  of  Earl 
of  lADcaster.  In  the  time  of  t^a  Edmnnd, 
And  in  the  reign  of  his  brother,  Ednrd  the 
First,  the  castle  was  the  scene  of  a  mag- 
nificent toomament,  one  of  the  erandeet 
displaya  ever  known  of  mediieral  cniralry ; 
a,  gathering  attended  by  koighte  of  mrlUie 
fame  firom  every  European  eoort  Boger 
Mortimer  wae  the  challenger,  and  a  hondrod 
knights  oontended  for  the  prizes  nnder  the 
eyes  of  aa  mxaj  fair  ladies  —  Star's 
Caatiliaa  bride  among  the  niunber  probably 
^— whose  manties  of  rich  silk  were  the  envy 
of  the  dames  of  lesser  degree,  to  whom 
tbese  fabrics  were  a  dazsling  novelty.  A 
sort  of  chivalroos  eqoality  was  maintained 
among  the  eompetltora,  among  whom  were 
princes  and  nobles  of  high  degree,  the 
only  precedence  being  that  aoqnired  by 
donghty  deeds  of  arms;  and  traditions  of 
the  noble  gatherings  at  King  Arthar's 
court  were  revived  in  the  Table  Bound, 
which  was  daily  spread  for  the  assembled 
knights,  loaded  with  all  the  abundance  of 
a  rich,  prolific  land. 

The  lordship  of  the  honse  of  I^ncaster 
came  to  an  end  by  the  death  and  attainder 
of   Edmund's  son  Thomas,  the  saint   of 

?>pular  hagiol<^,  who  was  beheaded  at 
ontefract  Castle;  and  the  king,  Edward 
the  Second,  entered  into  possession  of 
Kenilworth,  which  was  soon  to  beeome  his 
prison.  At  Kenilwortb  Edward  was  com- 
pelled to  sun  his  abdication,  and  lingered 
here  a  whUe  in  captivity,  presently  to  be 
Jtorried  away  over  Cotawold  to  his  fate 
at  Berkelf^  Castle.  But  in  the  following 
reign  Kenilworth  agun  became  the  seat  of 
the  princely  house  of  Lancaster.  John  of 
Gaunt,  by  bis  marriage  with  Blanche,  the 
heiress  of  the  old  house  of  Lancaster, 
revived  the  hereditary  honours  of  the 
fainily,  and  entered  into  the  best  portion 
of  ite  vast  possesnona  The  fine  old 
Nwman  keep— which  still  exists  in  its 
maadje  stnngth,  leas  a  ruin  than  tiie 
bmldings  of  lat»  centuries  which  sar" 
roanded  it — this  grand  keep,  which  forms 
the  iKVtk-eastem  angle  of  the  central  block 
of  buildings,  was  retained  by  John  of  Gtannt 
as  the  principal  feature  of  the  new  oastie, 
but  the  old  battlement  walls,  and  towers, 
and  soldiers'  quarters  were  replaced  by 
kitchens,  banqaeting-halls,  and  oonvenient 
lodgings,  that  marked  the  new  era  of 
luxury  and  magnificence. 

From  this  period,  Kenilworth,  no  longer 
a  place  of  arms,  enjoyed  the  more  placid 
dignity  of  a  princely  reeidenee,  but 
neglected  and  deserted,  as  by  the  rise  of 


the  house  of  Lancaster  (0  the  throne,  it 
became  one  among  the  many  royal  casUes. 
Thns  we  hear  notbiog  of  Keiulworth  daring 
the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  and,  although 
Heniy  the  Eighth  gave  his  name  to  a 
portion  of  the  castie  now  destroyed — 
Henry's  Lodgings— yet  Kenflworth  retains 
no  other  memories  of  the  royal  line  till 
the  days  of  Qoem  Elizabeth,  who  bestowed 
the  place — a  kind  of  white  elephant,  costiy 
to  keep,  and  of  no  great  praotical  advan- 
ttfgp — upon  her  favourite,  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  And  at  this  point  b^pns  the 
real  interest  <rf  the  history  of  Kenilworth, 
when  it  shone  for  a  brief  period  as  the 
scene  of  a  brilliant  semi-r^al  court,  when 
statesmen  end  courtden  thronged  its 
ohambeiB,  and  the  great  Queen  herself 
was  a  frequent  visitor. 

The  Dudleys  were  new  men,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  hated  minitm  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
hmily,  ite  greatness,  its  vioissitade^  and 
its  speedy  extinction,  form  one  of  the 
most  striking  pages  in  the  annals  of  the 
aristocracy.  Here  was  one  brother,  a 
mighty  Earl,  ntling  over  the  grand  castle 
of  Warwick  and  the  many  lordships 
belonging  to  it,  while  the  younger,  supreme 
in  Ehzatmth's  favour,  disposed  of  tne  re- 
sources of  the  land  in  a  way  that  was  only 
limited  by  his  royal  nustress's  inherent 
prudence  and  eommon-sense ;  while  their 
father,  who  bad  almost  grasped  the  throne 
through  his  eldest  son's  alliance  with  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  had  perished  with  tiiat  son  on 
the  scaffold,  while  all  the  possessions  of  the 
house  had  been  confiscaten. 

On  his  acquisition  of  KenilworUi,  by  the 
favour  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  Leicester  seems 
at  onoe  to  have  formed  the  plan  of  making 
it  the  most  splendid  residenoe  in  the  king- 
dom. The  stables,  the  pleasaunce,  the 
aviary,  and  delioions  ganfens  with  foun- 
tains and  boskets,  the  park,  the  tUt-yard, 
were  all  newly  established  on  a  magaifieent 
footing.  Ilie  oldbnildings  were  every  where 
renovirfied  and  restored,  windows  pierced 
in  the  old  Gothic  towers,  and  light  and 
warmth  introduced  into  the  chilly  old  halls. 
A  new  range  of  buildings,  paUlial  In  their 
atrangementa,  waa  designed  for  the  private 
and  state  apartments  of  the  great  Earl ;  the 
lake  was  cleansed  and  deepened,  and  made 

fay  with  shallops  and  piiuaces  with  their 
riOiant  pennants.  Over  this  palaoe  of  hia 
the  Earl  expended  as  much  as  sixty  tboa- 
sand  pounds — a  sum  eqniralent  to  half-a- 
mllllon  in  tiie  present  day. 
"  Wbo  that  considers  the  stately  seat  of 
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KeoUwoitii,  svety  room  w  sptaaoB,  ao 
well  beUghted,  bo  hi^-nofed  vithin,  m 
seemly  to  flight  by  da«  propoitioo  without. 
In  daytime  on  every  eiae  so  glitieting  by 
glass,  at  nightfl  by  coDtinaal  brightness  ot 
candle,  fire,  and  torch  light,  transparent 
throogh  the  lightsome  windows,  as  it  were 
Uie  E^jptian  Pharos,  relaoent  nnto  all  the 
Alexandtian  coast." 

Thnfl  writes  an  eye-witness  of  the  culmi- 
aattng  splendoars  of  Kenilworth ;  and  the 
picture  of  the  mi^;nificent  palace  all  aglow 
with  lights  shimng  over  the  darksome 
cotintiy,  forma  a  stnking  contrast  witii  the 
qoiet,  restfol  desolation  of  to-day. 

One  bright-eyed  yoaUi  most  have  1 
attracted  to  ul  this  magnilioence  and 
brightness,  as  the  moth  to  the  candle.  A 
dozen  miles  of  pleasant  cooatry-road,  with 
a  lift  from  friendly  carriers  on  the  way, 
would  have  been  no  insaperable  obstaole 
to  yonng  Will  Shakespeare,  when  all  tUs 
state  and  show  were  to  be  seen  at  the  end 
of  the  iotumey.  At  the  time  of  Ellzubeth's 
last  and  most  in^KMiog  progress  to  Kenil- 
worth, Shakespeare  wfa  eleven  years  old, 
and  we  could  swew  that  he  was  a  witness 
of  the  qnaint  and  pictureeque  ^lendour  of 
the  revels — the  oMtiog  island  npon  the 
pool,  bright  and  blsziDgwith  torches,  upon 
which  were  dad  in  silks  the  Lady  of  tiie 
Lake  and  two  nymphs  waiting  on  her,  who 
made  a  speech  to  the  Qaeen,  which  was 
closed  wiui  comets  and  other  loud  mnaio. 
Also  the  six  huge  tnunpeteis  with  silver 
trumpets,  who  aonnded  their  flourishes 
from  the  battlements  over  the  gate,  and 
the  porter,  Hercules,  witJi  his  club,  stamg 
and  defiant,  who  subsided  witii  meaknees 
and  verse  at  the  sight  of  the  Queen ;  wiUi 
the  variouB  and  rare  sports — the  fire- 
works, and  It^ian  tumblers ;  the  clownish 
countryfolk,  who  were  introduced  to  m^e 
sport  for  their  betters ;  the  country  bride- 
ale,  when  the  wedding-guests  were  set  to 
run  at  tiie  qoiotain,  with  morris-danoing, 
and  all  the  rest  of  country  revels.  Then, 
that  there  might  be  nothing  wanting  Uteee 
parts  could  afi'ord,  hither  came  the  Coventry 
men,  and  acted  tiie  ancieiitpUy  kmg since 
uBed  in  that  city,  called  "Hocks-Tuesday," 
setting  forth  the  destmctaon  of  the  Danes 
in  Kmg  Ethelred's  tim&  While  the 
spectator  might  behold  all  sorts  of  classic 
monsters  disporting  in  the  pool — 

Havs  light  of  Piotoiu  cominR  litm  Um  mm, 

Oc  heat  old  Triton  blow  bis  wreathed  botn. 

"Triton   with    a   wrinkled    welk,"    the 

chronicler  of  the  period  has  it,  with  less 

poetic  resonance.     Spenser,  perhaps,  was 


tbaie  with  his  friend,  Philip  Sidney, 
Uie  nephew  of  the  proad  lord  of  Kenil- 
worth— for  Spenser,  too,  haa  Triton  with 
his  wreathed  horn — and  the  two  great  poets 
of  the  century  may  have  met  aU  unknow- 
ingly by  the  trim  margin  of  the  Is^e,  and 
marvelled  at  the  mermaid  eighteen  feet 
long,  and  at  Orion  riding  upon  his  dolphin 
with  rare  mudo, 

A  rare  Shakespearean  character,  too,  is 
Denham,  the  gossiping  chronicler  of  all 
these  revels — a  prot^g^  of  the  great  Earl's, 
who  has  got  him  his  place  as  uaher  of  the 
coonoil,  for  whom  all  the  great  men  of  the 
day  have  a  civil  word,  and  who  is  the 
oracle  of  the  tavern  where  he  takes  his 
daily  refreshment.  A  man  who  glories  in 
his  office  is  our  usher.  "If  any  make 
babbling,  '  Peace,'  say  I,  '  wot  y«  where 
ye  are  1'  If  I  take  a  listener  ot  apryer  in 
at  tiia  chinks  or  at  the  lock-hole,  I  am 
by-and-by  i'  the  bones  of  him.  Bat  now 
they  keep  good  order ;  they  know  me  well 
enough.  If  he  be  a  Mend,  or  such  a  one  as 
I  like,  I  make  him  ait  down  by  me  on  a  form 
or  chest.  Let  the  rest  walk,  in  Ood'a  nanii." 

Our  pleasant,  gamilous  usher  gives  us  a 
glimpse,  too,  among  the  crowd  of  mum* 
nLcrs  and  maskers,  of  a  quaint  and  interest- 
ing figure — the  last  minstrel,  he  may  be 
called — one  of  the  last  of  the  old  English 
minstrels,  or  gleemen,  in  whom  our  exist- 
ing tribe  of  wandermg  performers  may 
claim  a  quite  distingoished  ancestry.  Even 
then  be  is  an  antique  and  old-fashioned 
figure,  this  ancient  nunsbrel,  "  shaven  and  , 
rniETed,  with  a  gown  of  Kendal-green, 
seemly  begirt  in  a  red  Oadis  girdle,  and 
from  that  a  pair  ot  capped  Sheffield  knives, 
with  his  red  nether  socks,  a  pair  of  pnmpa 
on  his  feet,  with  a  cross  cub  at  the  toes  for 
corns,  not  new,  indeed,  yet  cleanly  blacked 
with  soot,  and  shining  as  a  shoeing-hom. 
About  his  neck  a  red  riband,  and  his  harp 
in  good  grace  dependent  before  him."  He 
is  a  squire  minstrel  of  Middlesex,  and 
about  his  neck  he  wears  his  pewtei*  chain 
of  office,  from  which  hangs  a  met«I 
escutcheon  of  the  ancient  arms  of  Isling- 
ton— lor,  when  no  longer  at  courtly  revu 
OT  festival,  it  ia  at  merry  Islington  that  ha 
sounds  his  alictent  harp;  nor  is  it  silent 
among  the  wells  and  meads  of  Clerkenwell, 
while  he  pipes  forth  curious  decrepit 
strains  from  which  life  and  meaning  have 
almost  escaped.  Already  he  is  looked 
sourly  upon  by  knights  and  dames  who  , 
have  learned  to  love  the  soft  Italian  music, 
and  before  long  he  will  find  himself  classed 
as  a  vocrant  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  hia 
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privilegei,  wUcb  are  older  than  the  proadeat 
nobls's,  shorn  away  at  a  blow. 

With  the  titles  of  his  Lady  of  tlie  Lake 
and  hia  Last  Minstrel  an^ested  to  him  in 
DenJiam's  pleasant  chronicle,  it  seems  a 
little  onkiDd  in  Walter  Scott  to  designate 
the  nsher  of  the  cooncil  as  a  garmlous 
coxcomb,  or  something  of  the  kind,  when 
working  him  np  into  fis  EenilwortiL  Bat 
Walter  Scott  is  the  authority  now  moat  in 
vogae,  and  bis  novel  may  be  seen  in  the 
hands  of  moit  of  the  visitors  to  Kenil- 
wortb,  who  look  for  Amy  Bobtart's 
chamber,  and  identify  the  scenes  of  the 
novel  with  pleasing  faith  in  the  great 
eocluutter.  Bnt  the  probabiltties  are 
against  Amy  having  ever  visited  Kenil- 
worth,  sod  aasoredly  she  was  in  her  grave 
long  before  Elizabeth's  famous  progress. 
The  Earl's  marital  cruelty  and  treachery 
are,  however,  probable  enongh. 

It  is  a  point  not  yet  altogether  cleared 
up  whether  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  not 
actually  married  to  the  jealous  queen. 
But-,  anyhow,  beside  Amy  Itobsart,  ho 
secretly  married,  and  anenrards  dis- 
avowed, Lady  Douglas  Shef&eld,  daughter 
to  Lord  Howard  of  EfGngham,  of  Amada 
fame,  and  widow  of  Ijord  Sbefiield.  Of 
this  marriage,  if  marriage  it  were,  a  son 
was  bom,  who  took  hia  father's  name, 
Bobert  Dudley)  and  became  afterwards 
noticeable.  Then  the  fickle  Earl  was 
captivated  with  the  charms  of  Lettice, 
dMighter  to  Sir  Francis  Knollti,  and  widow 
of  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex  ;  and  in  this  case 
bis  bride  declined  any  ambiguous  or  secret 
marriage,  and  was  acknowledged  openly  aa 
his  Countess.  Leicester,  it  Is  s^d,  would 
have  poisoned  the  other  claimant.  Lady 
Douglas,  who,  in  fear  of  her  life  as  long  aa 
she  felt  herself  an  obstacle  to  the  plans  of 
the  cruel  Earl,  married  in  what  she  cou- 
sidered  ombigiions  connection  one  Sir 
Edward  Stafford.      In  spite  of  growing 

I,  the   Earl,  it  la  said,  coveted    stiU 


»gfl. 

another  wife,  and  had  prepared  the  poison 
that  was  to  remove  his  Coontesa ;  but  in 
her  the  Ear!  had  met  his  match,  and  by 
dexterous  interchange  of  the  poisoned  bowl, 
himself  was  made  to  drain  the  fatal 
draughty  and  presently  died. 

Go  Uie  death  of  the  Earl  it  was  found 
that  he  had  be<}neathed  a  life  estate  of 
Kenilworth  to  hia  elder  brother  Ambrose, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  in  contrast  to  the 
otdier,  is  often  oUled  the  ^ood  Earl  of 
Warwick,  but  after  that  to  his  illegitimate 
SOD,  as  he  called  him,  Sobert  Dudley,  now 
known  as  Sir  Robert.    As  Ambrose  died 


soon  after  his  brother.  Sir  Bobert  entered 
into  poBsession  of  his  splendid  patrimony. 
Ha  bad  been  brought  up  in  accordance 
with  his  father's  degree,  in  every  knightly 
accomplishment,  and  had  married  at  an 
early  age  the  daughter  of  a  neighbonring 
landowner,  Sir  TliomBa  Leigb,  of  Stone- 
leigfa  Abbey,  who  was  also  an  Alderman  of 
London.  As  long  as  Elizabeth  lived  the 
young  man  accepted  his  position,  bat  on 
the  accession  of  King  James  he  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  establish  his  legitimacy 
and  obtain  the  title  and  honours  of  which 
he  thought  himself  unjustly  deprived. 
There  was  some  strong  evidence  of  a  valid 
marriue,  and  as  the  cuumaot  was  in  actual 
possession  of  the  estates,  and  of  a  character 
worthily  to  maintain  his  father's  Utle,  it 
seemed  aa  if  hia  claims  would  be  eventually 
recognised.  But  the  Dowager  Countess,  bo 
routed,  seeing  that  her  own  dower  and 
position  were  imperilled — as  to  establish 
the  marriage  wiui  Sir  Bobert's  mother, 
Lady  Sheffield,  would  nullify  hers — the 
Dowager  Countess  then  threw  herself  into 
Uie  contest  with  such  effect,  that  the  whole 
matter  was  referred  to  the  King  in  Council, 
who  ordered  that  for  reasons  of  State  all 
actions  at  law  should  cease,  and  that  all  the 
documents  connected  therewith  should  bo 
impounded  and  delivered  up  to  the  Council. 
Now  what  was  the  talisman  by  which 
the  Dowager  Countess,  victorious  as  we 
have  seen  over  her  late  husband  in  the 
matter  of  the  poison,  triumphed  over  the 
son  in  the  matter  of  his  legitimacy  t    Most 

Erobably  she  had  so  far  mastered  her  late 
nsband's  private  papers  as  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  some  State  secret  which  she 
held  over  the  head  of  the  timid,  irresolute 
King.  Whether  this  secret'  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  relations  between  Elizabeth 
and  Leicester  may  be  subject  for  con- 
jecture, but  is  hudly  likely  ever  to  be 
satisfactorily  determined.  James  made  sad 
havoc  among  the  records  of  bis  prede- 
-cessor'a  reign,  and  much  that  might  have 
cast  a  light  upon  these  mysterious  pro- 
ceedings has  doubtless  perished. 

Sir  Bobert  Dudley  was  so  disgusted  with 
the  treatment  he  received  that  he  went 
abroad,  first  obtaining  a  license  from  the 
King  to  travel,  for  it  seems  that  even  as 
recently  as  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  land- 
ownera  were  not  allowed  to '  become 
absentees  at  discretion.  With  hia  father's 
facility  in  affaira  of  the  heart,  Sir  Bobert 
left  hia  wife  at  home,  while  the  scandal  ttf 
the  period  had  it,  that  he  was  followed  b^ 
a  beautiful  lady  of  high  degree,  who  for  his 
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sake  tacrificed  fortnoe  and  repntation,  and 
assumed  in  Byronic  fuhion  the  dUgoiae  of 
a  hnmble  page.  To  the  Conrt  of  M Uan  pro- 
ceeded oar  hero,  where  he  vaa  welcomed 
bj  the  reigning  Dake  aa  one  of  the  .most 
accomplished  conitiers  of  the  day.  A 
lomantic  friendship  sprang  np  between 
Sir  Bobert  and  the  Grand  Dnke,  and  from 
that  time  forth  onr  knight  returned  no 
more  to  England,  but  lived  oot  his  life 
abroad,  and  was  made  a  Dnke  bf  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  in  firtne  of  his 
personal  merits  and  high  lineage. 

About  a  year  after  Sir  Bobert's  depar- 
ture, be  was  called  upon  by  the  King  to 
return,  and  fuling  to  obey,  under  an  old 
Act  of  Parliament  "  against  fagitives,"  all 
his  landed  possessions  were  forfeited  to  the 
Crown.  AJid  Kenilworth  then  becime  the 
residence  of  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son 
of  King  James,  a  youth  of  mnch  promiee, 
whose  prolonged  life  and  accession  to  the 
throne  might  have  made  a  wonderful 
difference  in  the  current  of  English  history. 
The  Prince,  however,  thinking  Sir  Bobert 
hardly  dealt  with,  proposed  to  pay  a  certain 
■am  of  money  to  extinguish  any  equitable 
rights  of  his  in  the  domain,  but  the  Prince 
died  before  the  transaction  was  completed. 

As  for  the  Lady  Alice,  she  seems  to  have 
dwelt  contentedly  at  her  father's  house  at 
Stoneleigh,  aasoming  the  title  of  Duchess 
on  the  etroi^  of  her  husband's  Qerman 
tiUe,  and  dying  at  ninety  years  of  age,  after 
a  life  more  tianqoil  and  happy  than  she 
could  have  hoped  for  with  any  of  Uie  fated 
house  of  Dudley. 

Kenilworth  suffered  most  probably  by 
the  change  of  masters,  for  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  being  Crown  property,  it  was 
seized  by  the  Paniament  and  granted  out 
in  portions  to  certain  deservmg  officers, 
who  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities, 
and  stripping  away  roofs,  lead,  timber,  and 
evetT  fitting  that  could  be  disposed  of,  left 
tiie  fine  old  Duilding  theruin  we  see  it  now. 

From  Kenilworth  we  strike  the  rich, 
luxuriant  valley  of  the  Avon  at  Stoneleigh 
Abbey,  still  the  seat  of  descendanta  of  the 
London  Alderman  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Of  the  old  Cistercian  abbey  there  are  some 
remains  in  the  existing  mansion  house. 
But  the  history  of  its  present  possessors  is 
perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  un- 
eventful chronicles  of  a  quiet  religious 
bouse  of  no  great  importance.  In  modem 
days  —  say  thirty  or  forty  years  ago — 
Stoneleigh  Abbey  was  the  subject  of  a 
good  deal  of  interest  among  that  numerous 
class  of  people  who  imagine  they  possess 


some  dormant  claim  to  a  goodly  heritage. 
Terrible  tales  were  told  of  a  former  Lord 
who  had  mthleesly  suppressed  all  evidence 
of  an  adverse  character  to  his  rights  of 
possession,  a  newly-built  bridge  over  the 
Avon  playing  on  important  part  in  the 
drama,  certain  compromising  documents  or 
inconvenient  witnesses — popular  opinion 
favoured  the  latter  version — having  been 
built  into  the  foundations. 

The  real  grounds  for  all  this  exdtement 
were  of  the  least  substantial  nature.  Cer- 
tainly, towards  the  dose  of  the  eighteen^ 
century,  the  main  line  of  Leighs  beeame 
extinct  The  barony  was  a  creatbn  of 
Charles  the  First,  in  gratitude  for  the 
hospitality  he  received  at  Stoneleigh  when 
repulsed  from  the  walls  of  Coventry,  and 
the  last  Lord  became  insane  for  some 
time  before  his  death ;  and  possibty 
enough,  had  not  hie  will  been  found 
purporting  to  bare  been  made  before  the 
date  of  bis  insoni^,  the  estate  might 
have  been  fought  for  by  contending 
claimants.  However,  the  will  was  estab- 
lished, and  by  its  provisions  the  estate 
passed  to  an  only  sister  who  died  un- 
married and  left  the  estate  to  a  Bev. 
Thomas  Leigh  of  Addlestrop,  a  descendant 
of  the  original  London  Alderman.  At  Ids 
death  the  estate  passed  by  will  again  to  a 
nephew,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor. But  all  this  intricate  succession 
had  been  canvassed  by  the  popular  voice. 
There  is  a  strong  popular  belief  in  the 
rightful  heir,  and  the  ordinary  laws  of 
entail  are  mere  straws  in  the  way  of  bonds 
compared  with  the  restrictions  that  a 
legidature  of  expectant  heirs  would  impose. 
And  certain  persons  who  believed  them- 
selves nearer  in  blood  to  the  old  Lord  than 
the  inheritors  of  the  estate,  took  action  in 
a  violent  manner.  There  was  some  attempt 
to  take  forcible  possession  on  the  part  of 
the  claimants.  Subscriptions  were  raised, 
and  a  kind  of  partisan  warfare  was  threat- 
ene4i.  But  by  degrees  the  excitement 
abated,  and  this  quiet,  fertile  nook  in  a  bend 
of  the  river  Avon  resumed  its  normal  con- 
dition of  dignified  repose. 

Lower  down  the  stream  BladUow  Hill 
appears  rising  beyond  the  highway  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  river,  a  hill,  not 
remarkable  in  itself,  hut  for  a  detached 
episode  in  English  history  of  which  it  was 
the  scene.  As  a  tablet  records,  or  did 
record  at  one  time,  here  on  the  top  of  this 
hill  Fieis  Gaveston  was  executed  by  a  sort 
of  lynching  process  in  which  the  chief 
barons  of  England  were  concerned.     And, 
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not  far  off,  the  heights  break  off  in  a  series 
of  red  aandstoiie  cliffs  pierced  with  a 
number  of  ancient  caremB,  one  of  which 
has  been  known  time  out  of  mind  as  the 
hermitage  of  the  famous  Guj  of  Warwick, 
whose  legendary  history  is  told  at  some 
length,  and  in  all  good  faith,  by  Sir  William 
Dngdale,  the  historian  of  Warwickshire  and 
editor  of  the  Monasticon — a  man  of  no 
inconaiderabls  historical  acnmen. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  King  Atheletan 
tiiat  the  Danes  invaded  England  and  cmelly 
wasted  the  eoontry  as  far  aa.  Winchester, 
where  the  King  and  hu  nobles  had  as- 
sembled. The  victorious  Danes  offered  the 
Saxon  monarch  a  choice  of  three  courses  -. 
That  he  should  resign  his  crown  to  a  Danish 
chie(  or  submit  and  pay  tribute,  or  that 
the  claims  of  the  two  races  to  dominion 
should  be  decisively  settled  in  single 
combat.  Athelstan  chose  the  last  as  me 
most  hopeful  alternative,  but  looked  for 
a  champion  in  vain,  for  the  Danes  had 
already  chosen  their  champion,  the  terrible 
Colebrand.  It  b^pened  that  tiie  best  of 
the  Saxon  knights  were  absent  from  the 
kingdom,  and  among  these  the  bravest  of 
all,  Guy,  who  had  married  the  beautiful 
Lady  Felicia,  acquiring  vast  wealth  and  the 
Earldom  of  Warwick,  but  who  bad  aban- 
doned love,  and  wealth,  and  honour  for 
the  welfare  of  his  soul,  and  was  now  sup- 
poeed  to  be  on  pilgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  eve  of  the  combat  had  now  arrived, 
and  the  King  was  in  despair,  as  no  worthy 
champion  could  be  found,  although  the 
whole  county  of  Hants  had  been  offered  as 
a  reward.  And  then  at  night — it  wa.?  the 
vigil  of  St  John— a  heavenly  visitant 
appeared  to  the  King,  and  bade  him  go  at 
dawn  to  the  north  gate  of  the  city,  uid 
there  abide  till  the  hour  of  prime,  when 
he  ahould  see  a  company  of  palmers  enter 
tha  city,  among  whom  would  be  seen  a 
dignified  ttih"  in  coarse  pilgrim's  dress, 
barefooted,  and  with  head  uncovered,  but 
wearing  a  duplet  of  roses,  and  he  should 
be  the  English  champion. 

As  the  vision  foreshadowed,  so  every- 
ibing  happened.  The  pilgrim  appeared 
crowned  with  roses,  but  pale  and  emaciated 
with  hardships  and  sufTerings.  How 
shoald  he,  a  poor,  wom-^ut  pilgrim,  fight 
the  great  Danish  warrior  1  The  King  knew 
not,  but  thus  it  had  been  commanded 
from  on  high.  Then  the  pilgrim  reloc- 
tontlyconsented  to  meet  the  Danish  knight, 
and  presently  appeared  on  the  field  of 
battle,  mounted  upon  the  Rin^s  best 
coarser,  "  girt  with  the  sword  of  Constan- 


tine  the  Great  and  with  St  Maurice,  his 
lance  in  bis  hand."  On  the  other  side 
appeared  the  gigantic  Colebrand,  with  a 
miole  cartload  ca  arms,  huge  battle-axes, 
and  enormous  cluba.  The  fight  began, 
and  lasted  for  many  hours  without  either 
gaining  an  advantage.  At  last  Colebrand 
dropped  his  club,  and  reaching  for  it,  left 
his  arm  unguarded  for  a  moment,  when 
the  English  champiou  sheared  it  off  with  a 
stroke  of  the  sword  of  Constantine.  Yet 
still  Colebrand  fought  on  with  the  remain- 
ing arm,  and  it  was  not  till  daylight  began 
to  fail,  that  the  Dane  succumbed  to  loss  of 
blood,  when  King  Athelatan's  champion 
cut  off  his  head,  and  a  mat  shout  of 
triumph  wavraised  by  the  English. 

The  palmer  refused  all  the  rewards  that 
would  have  been  showered  upon  bim. 
Nothing  could  tempt  him  to  lay  aside  his 
pilgrim  B  habit,  and  only  to  the  King's  own 
ear,  and  under  promise  of  secrecy,  would 
he  reveal  the  secret  of  his  identity.  To 
the  King  the  palmer  whispered  that  he 
was  indeed  the  missing  Guy  of  Warwick, 
but  now  bound  by  solemn  vows  to  his 
life's  end.  And  so  they  parted  with  tears, 
while  Guy  set  his  face  towards  his  home 
in  Warwick.  And  there,  when  he  arrived, 
he  made  himself  known  to  none,  but  at- 
tended  alone  at  the  castle-gate,  and  took 
alms  at  the  hands  of  bis  own  dear  lady  as 
one  of  the  thirteen  poor  people  to  whom 
she  daUy  gave  relief,  for  her  husband's 
safety  and  for  tlie  health  of  both  their 
souls.  But  the  rest  of  his  time  Guy 
passed  at  the  hermitage  in  holy  converse 
with  the  hermit  there,  upon  whose  death 
Guy  himself  assumed  the  hermit's  frock, 
and  lived  in  his  cave  with  all  due  austerity. 
At  last,  feeling  death  ^proaching,  he  sent 
by  a  tnaty  hand  to  his  dear  and  still  ex- 
pectant wife,  the  wedding-riue  by  which 
they  were  married,  which  bron^t  the  lady 
full  of  wonder  and  sorrow  to  the  hermit  s 
cell,  but  only  to  find  her  husband's  corpse, 
sad  and  majestic,  stretched  before  the 
altar,  with  the  mystic  chaplet  about  the 
brows,  and  a  long  white  beard  half  cover- 
ing his  chest  And  the  Lady  Felicia  did 
not  long  survive  this  moun^ul  meeting, 
but  died,  indeed,  in  a  few  days'  time,  so 
that  the  two  wore  buried  in  one  grave. 
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A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  true.    The  doctor  said  that  the 

powerful  scent  in  die  close  air  had  poisoned 

the  sleeping  child,  wearied  out  by  his  day's 
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ploMure,  and  akead;  ireaksned  as  he  iras  by 
the  confined  life  and  want  of  fresh  ur  in 
hia  town  home.  If  he  had  been  a  stronger 
cbUd,  snch  a  thing  might  not  have  hap- 
pened. For  the  next  two  days,  Eatelle  did 
not  leave  the  aide  of  the  bed  upon  which 
they  had  placed  the  boy. 

She  neither  ate  nor  slept — scarcely  even 
q>oke.  Madame  would  come  in,  her  face 
swollen  and  flushed  with  cnring,  half-a- 
doieo  times  in  the  day,  to  see  her  and  take 
another  look  at  the  child  who  had  grown 
as  dear  to  her  as  one  of  her  own  might 
hare  been.  She  tried  to  induce  the  ^Ito 
breafc  the  terrible  watch  she  kept  over  the 
dead  chBd.     But  it  was  useless. 

"  There  is  a  tragedy  there,"Voyez-vou»," 
she  said  to  the  kind-hearted  doctor,  who 
came  again  to  see  the  Englishwoman. 
"  That  child  was  more  to  her  than  were 
moat  people's.  She  has  a  story  to  her  life, 
but  I  would  not  ask.  She  came  joat  six 
months  ago— one  bitter  day.  She  was 
shireringiMt  only  thought  of  protecting 
die  boy.  She  has  lived  here  ever  since, 
working  as  only  the  poorest  work.  She 
said  her  name  was  EsteDe — she  called  it 
Esther — or  something.  English,  voyez- 
vons,  but  I  could  not  remember,  so  I  caJled 
her  Eatelle.  She  gave  no  other  name,  and 
atte  flushed  aoarlet  aa  a  poppy  when  she 
said  it.  It  was  droll  having  no  somame, 
but  I  would  not  ask.  She  has  never  had 
a  letter  nor  a  Mend  to  see  her.  She  knows 
no  one  in  Paria  but  the  little  one ; "  and 
madame  melted  into  tears  again. 

Upstairs,  the  woman,  whose  last  earthly 
tie  seemed  to  have  anapped  with  the  child's 
Hfe,  sat  white  and  tearleaa  by  the  bed. 

They  took  him  away  from  her  after 
those  two  days.  She  came  back  quite  late 
in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  funeral 
Madame  left  her  by  the  tiny  grave  in  the 
momiug,  and  she  supposed  she  had  been 
there  ever  since.  But  she  asked  no  ques- 
tions and  let  her  go  up  to  her  room,  on  her 
return,  undisturbed. 

For  a  second  or  two  Estelle  stood  in  the 
doorway,  aa  if  trying  to  remember  some- 
thing abe  wiahed  to  do.  Then  she  went 
over  to  the  old  cheat  of  drawers. 

"  I  had  better  let  him  know  that  he  can 
do  nothing  now,"  she  said  to  herself  She 
opened  one  of  the  drawers.  In  it  lay  the 
few  little  gftrments  belonging  to  the  child. 
On  the  top  of  them  lay  the  pinafore  and 
the  tiny  slippers  they  had  taken  oflT  him 
that  morning.  She  took  them  ont  and 
turned  them  over  slowly  in  her  hand. 
But  her  eyes  were  perfectJy  dry.     She  had 


never  once  cried  since  the  child  died.  Sho 
put  them  back.  "  It  was  not  that  I 
wanted,"  she  said. 

Then  she  opened  another  and  found  a 
writing-desk.  She  took  ont  from  it  a  letter. 
It  was  in  English,  written  in  a  bold,  man% 
hand,  dated  a  year  back. 

"My  dsak  Esther, — I>o  not  let  this 
letter  distress  yoa  I  know  now  that 
what  you  told  me  the  day.  I  left  yon  in 
Paris  was  perfectly  true — that  I  could 
never  win  your  love.  I  would  not  have 
spoken  that  day,  only  you  seemed  to  be 
quite  alone,  and  I  wished  yon  to  know 
that  I  was  always  your  friend.  Bat  I  will 
not  trouble  you  again.  I  am  going  abroad, 
and  shall  be  out  of  Eugls^  for  some 
years,  and  as  I  shall  be  always  travelliog 
about,  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  address 
of  my  lawyers  in  London.  Do  not  be  angry. 
You  refused  my  help,  dear,  for  yourself — 
but  the  boy.  Cme  day  you  migh^  for  some 
reason,  be  gUd  of  what  I  have  done.  I 
have  left  a  certain  sum  in  their  hands.  You 
know  I  am  rich.  It  ia  no  longer  mine, 
and  you  must  not  be  angry  &'  my  giving 
it  over  for  the  use  of  your  boy.  Write  to 
me  now  and  then,  and  my  lawyers  will 
fitrward  the  letters.  Now,  dear,  good  bye 
for  a  long  time.  God  bless  you  and  your 
boy.— Yours,  Donald  Huntley." 

She  read  it  through  once  or  twice  before 
quite  understanding  that  it  was  the  letter 
for  which  she  had  been  searching.  Then 
she  sat  down  and  wrote  two  or  three  lines 
to  Mr.  Donald  Huntley.  She  said  nothing 
of  heraelf,  only  that  the  child  waa  dead. 
She  aealed  it,  and  addreaaed  it  to  his  lawyers 
in  London.  Then  ahe  sat  still,  and  went 
over  some  of  the  events  that  had  happened 
to  her  aince  that  letter  had  reached  her. 
Thia  friend  had  brought  her  to  Paris,  a  year 
ago,  at  her  request.  Then  leaving  hor  in 
some  rooms,  he  had  gone  into  Brittaoy  upon 
Uiat  quest  of  hers,  to  see  if  he  could  not 
right  the  terrible  wrong  done  to  her.  He 
had  fulled.  Then  he  had  gone  away,  leav- 
ing her  in  Paris.  He  had  wished  to  make 
Bure  of  her  future,  but  she  had  refused, 
saying  that  she  and  her  boy  would  have 
enough  to  live  quietly  here,  hidden  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  was  a  pittance, 
smaller  even  than  he  suspected,  but  she 
would  have  made  it  suffice.  Only  two 
months  after  he  left  her,  a  man  in  England 
who  held  the  money  in  trust  for  her  failed, 
and  she  waa  left  pminileaa. 

Afber  that  she  scarcely  knew  how  she 
lived. 
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Tet  flhfl  woald  not  claim  Donald 
HnntiBf'B  he)p. 

Ah,  likd  BUQ  dona  rigbtt  Ought  not 
she  to  have  &ccepted  his  gift  I  Was  it  her 
own  wicked,  foolish  pride )  Or  was  it  the 
reinembnuice  of  the  old  jealonsy  that  had 
once  existed  between  tms  man  and  the 
one  who  had  so  shamefiillf  betrayed  her  1 
That  other — her  husband — hod  deserted 
her,  left  Iter  and  her  child  to  die  of  wuit  ; 
yet  sdll  in  Uie  eye  of  Heaven  sh^  was  his 
wife.  Was  she  then  to  live  at  the  expense 
of  another  man -^the  man  v^o  had  been 
her  lover  before  she  married  Armand  de 
Vunnes — who  had  shown,  after  her  deser- 
tion, tiiai  he  wa<i  slill  her  lover  t 

No,  no  I  She  would  not.  And  tiien  the 
child  died,  while  hia  father  was  close  by 
in  Paris ! 

A  shntidering  cry  broke  from  her,  and 
she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Nearly  three  years  ago  she  had  married 
Arnund  de  Viames. 

She  was  an  orphan,  living  in  Gnernsey 
with  an  old  maiden-aont,  a  great  invalid, 
her  last  relation  in  the  world.  They  lived 
a  very  retired  life  out  in  the  country, 
making  very  few  friends  because  of  the 
aunt's  oelicate  health 

Then  one  day,  into  the  quiet,  paadonlesa 
life,  q>ent  almost  wholly  in  aUenduice  on 
her  sick  aunt,  came  Armand  de  Yismes. 
She  had  no  one  to  advise  her  except 
Donald  Hnnttey,  who  was  a  rejected  lover, 
to  whom  Armand  de  Vismes,  in  the 
passion  and  jealousy  of  his  love,  showed 
a  strange  diahke.  And  Eatelle  loved,  too, 
with  a  love  in  which  entered  no  feari  nor 
doubt,  nor  snipicion. 

They  were  married.  Soon  after  the 
«int  died,  and  Estelle  had  no  one  left  bat 
her  husband.  The  first  part  of  their 
manied  life,  spent  in  w&ndering  about 
England,  was  perfect  in  its  happiness.  If 
Armand  de  Vismes  had  doubts  about  hit 
patents'  views  on  his  marriage,  he  did  not 
tell  Eetella  Bat  knowing  we  power  the 
French  law  gives  parents  otot  dieir  sons' 
freedom  of  action,  he  felt  at  times 
troobled  and  uneasy.  But  they  did  not 
iatttfere,  and,  as  time  went  on,  he  began 
to  hope  that  they  were  satisfied.  They 
had  long  ago  yielded  to  his  fancies,  which 
had  led  oim  to  prefer  a  Bohemian  artistic 
life  to  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  hia  own 
home. 

Then  one  day.  When  Basil  was  nearly 
a  year  old,  he  received  a  summons  to 
return  immediately  to  France.  His  eldest 
brother  was  dead.    At  the  same  time,  his 


parents  declared  his  marriage  Ulegal,  under- 
taken as  it  had  been  without  tbeir  consent. 
The  news  fell  like  a  thunderi>olt  npon 
Eetelle.  The  young  man  comforted  her  as 
well  as  he  could,  swearing  that  nothing 
would  ever  make  him  submit  to  the 
wickedness  and  injustice  of  these  proceed- 
ings, saying  that  he  would  give  up 
coantry,  home,  family,  everything  for  her, 
his  wife,  and  her  love.  He  went  over  to 
France,  promising  to  return  directly  the 
faneral  was  over. 

He  never  came  back.  Neither  did  his 
wife  hear  from  him.  Only  three  days 
after  his  departure,  came  a  note  from 
Madame  de  Vtsmes,  saying  that  he  fully 
concurred  in  their  decision,  and  begged 
that  from  henceforth  no  communication 
ahonld  pass  between  them.  The  sudden- 
ness and  the  terror  of  the  shock  almost 
sent  her  mad.  Then  it  was  that  Donald 
Huntley,  who  happened  to  have  just 
returned  to  England,  having  been  tra- 
velling abroad  since  her  marriage,  came  to 
her  aid.  He  took  her  away,  out  from  the 
little  seaside  place  at  which  she  and  her 
husband  were  staying  when  he  was  so 
suddenly  recalled  to  France.  After  a  week 
or  two  had  gone  by,  in  which  she  never 
received  a  single  answer  to  any  of  her 
letters,  she  made  Donald  Huntley  take  her 
to  Paris,  to  make  one  last  effort  to  see  her 
husband.  But  when  tbey  reached  London 
the  strain  of  pain  and  suspense  proved  too 
much  at  last  She  became  so  ili  that  he 
could  only  pat  her  into  apartments  and 
wait  till  she  was  welt  enongh  to  go  on. 
She  wassnable  to  move  for  three  weeks,  and 
all  the  time,  though  he  wrote  to  Anuand 
de  Vismes,  and  told  him  of  his  wife's 
illness,  there  came  no  word  in  reply. 

When  at  last  they  arrived  in  Paris,  he 
went  down  alone  into  Brittany^  to  the 
country  seat  of  the  De  Vtsmes.  The  place 
was  shot  np.  The  housekeeper  in  charge, 
as  well  as  the  other  servants  whom  he 
managed  to  see,  would  give  him  no  infor- 
mation. They  had  evidently  been  pnt  on 
their  guard.  Bat  in  the  vulage,  situated 
a  littk  way  from  the  beaatjjul  chiitean 
and  grounds,  he  hoard  that  the  young 
monsiear  had  met  with  a  very  serious 
carriage  accident,  on  the  day  he  had 
arrived  from  England  to  attend  his 
brother's  fUneial.  lie  had  been  stunned, 
and  was  ill  for  a  week  or  two 
afW  that,  and  that  when  he  was  better, 
monsieur  and  madame,  and  he  with  them, 
had  left  the  country  for  America,  where 
they  had  a  great  deal  of  property.    They 
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were  to  be  sway  for  some  time.  Donald 
HuQtley  could  mid  oat  Dothiag  more.  He 
returned  to  pKrU  with  the  coDTictioa  that 
the  terrible  wron||  done  to  the  woman 
bad  loved  so  faithfully  was  not  to  be 
righted.  It  vat  then,  in  his  deTOtion  and 
htn  pity,  he  offered  his  love  once  ipore, 
and  Estelle's  answer  had  caosed  that  lettei 
to  be  written  which  she  had  jost  lead. 


EsTELLE  went  oat  early  the  next  mom- 
ing  to  post  her  letter.  Then  she  went  on 
in  the  direction  of  the  cemetery.  As  she 
was  walking  throagh  the  streete,  looking 
neither  right  nor  left,  with  the  same  blank, 
strange  look  in  her  otcb  which  had  been 
there  ever  since  the  child  died,  a  carriage, 
bringing  a  lady  from  one  of  the  early 
seTvices,  rolled  past.  The  lady  in  the 
brougham  csnght  sight  of  ber,  and  an 
exclamation  broke  from  hn  lips  as  she  saw 
the  girl's  face.  She  hastily  palled  the 
check-string,  and  before  the  carriage  could 
stop  she  had  opened  the  door, 

"  Drive  home  1 "  she  said  imperatively 
to  the  coachman  aa  he  pulled  up,  and  then 
alighting,  hurried  after  Eatelle. 

The  latter,  nnconsciooB  of  anything  going 
on  round  her,  was  suddenly  roused  by  a 
toach  on  her  arm. 

She  tamed  and  faced  Madame  de 
ViBmea.  For  a  second  the  two  women 
looked  at  each  other,  the  elder  not 
knowing  how  to  begin,  while  her  face  had 
grown  almost  as  white  as  the  other's. 

Then  Estelle,  with  a  gestore  of  intenee 
scorn  and  loathing,  drew  back  from  her. 
The  movement  gave  the  other  courage. 
She  drew  herself  ap  slightly. 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  be  impertinent,"  she 
said,  as  if  speaking  to  a  perfect  stranger, 
tbongh  her  voice  was  not  as  clear  as 
usaaL  "  I  saw  yon  the  other  day,  in  the 
garden  with  your  boy.  He  looked  delicate, 
and  I " 

Estelle  gazed  at  her  with  sach  onatter- 
able  amazement  mingled  with  her  contempt, 
that  Madame  de  Yismes  stopped. 

"  And  VOQ  are  pretending  not  to  know 
me,"  Estelle  said,  when  at  last  her  lips 
could  speak.  "  As  if  he  did  not  tell  you 
that  I  was  his  wife— that,  his  child.  Do 
yon  think  that  I,  who  have  been  so 
terribly  fooled,  can  be  played  with  any 

Madame  deVismes's  face  Snshed  scarlet, 
as  if  she  had  been  strack  a  blow  across  it, 
but  with  a  violent  effort  she  conquered  her- 
self and  answered  quietly,  even  coldly : 


"  You  make  a  mistake  j  yon  are  not  his 
wif&  He  married  without  onr  consent, 
and  the  law  of  France  allows  of  no  such 
marriages.     I  am  sorry  for  yon." 

"I  am  his  wife.  He  married  me  in 
England,  aiid  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  I  am 
his  wife." 

Madame  de  Yismes  made  a  slight  gesture 
of  disdain.  She  seemed  to  have  recovered 
her  self-possession,  bat  her  face  was  still 
quite  paw, 

"  He  apparently  thought  otherwisa" 

*'  It  is  a  Ub — a  terrible,  wicked  lie  !  He 
loved  me  till  you  came  in  between  us,  and 
if  1  could  see  him " 

"This  is  folly.  He — well,  he  agrees 
with  m&  But  I  am  sorry  you  have  suffered, 
and  tlirough  xa.  I  would  do  what  I  can 
to  compensate  you — ^yon  and  the  child, 
YoD  are  poor,  and  I  should  like  to  make 
some  arrangement  for  you  both.  In  your 
own  count^ " 

Estelle  flung  out  her  hands  towards  her, 
Uien  broke  into  a  laugh  that  made  Madame 
de  Vismea  recoil  in  dismay, 

"  Yon  would  help  the  child  now.  It 
is  good  of  you,  very  good — only  he  is 

"  Dead  1    Great  Heavens  1 " 

"  Dead  I  Yes.  They  said,  of  the  scent 
of  the  lilies.  But  it  was  not  It  was  of 
want  and  weariness,  of  the  burden  of  evil 
and  treachery  you  and  your  son  cast  <Mi  his 
life." 

Then  she  turned  and  hurried  down  the 
street 

Madame  de  Vismes  stood  gazing  after 
her.  . 

She  is  mad  I "  her  white  lips  said  after 
»nd.    "  She  is  mad  I    But  death  t    Oh, 
Heaven,  that  it  should  have  come  to  this  I 
Was  not  my  self-humiliation  enough  punish- 
ment I " 

The  interview  saved  Estelle's  reason. 
As  she  reached  hei  child's  grave  a  great 
revulsion  <A  feeling  set  in.  'f  he  limits  of 
bitterness  had  been  reached.  She  broke 
into  a  passion  of  weeping,  and  the  mother's 
sorrow  for  ber  dead  child  left  no  more  place 
for  hardness,  nor  anger,  nor  bitter  scorn. 
She  forgot  everything  save  that  her  child, 
her  darling,  had  Ifit  her,  and  she  was 
ilona 

CEAFTER  VL 
The  short  winter's  day  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  darkness  brought  with  it  a 
sense  of  relief,  shutting  out  as  it  did  the 
dreary  heath-lands,  over  which  the  wind 
swept  with  wild  sbbbing  moans,  the  soaking 
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woodi,  in  vhich  &e  eoiutuit  drip  of  the 
lun  ftom  the  trees  overhead  aonnded  liks- 
ghfNiUy  footateps  in  the  deserted  pathways ; 
Bhrondiiig  the  great  piles  of  white  stone 
seyttered  over  the  coontry,  looking  like 
n^bing  so  much  as  hu^e  tombstones 
■pt  np  oven  some  dead  giant,  while  the 
rom  of  sombre  yewa,  planted  along  the 
edgw  of  ditches,  added  to  the  weird  fancy. 
Under  the  winter  sky  and  dismal,  falling 
rain,  the  coontry  lying  round  the  Ch&tean 
d*  Ylsmes  looked  like  a  cemetery  of  old 
dead  and  gone  giants. 

Inside  the  ch&teftu  it  was  scarcely  more 
pleaunt  The  wind  howled  round  the 
noose,  shaking  the  windows  and  trying  to 
finve  an  entrance;  and  the  rain,  as  it  fell 
wUh  sollen  splash  npon  the  stone  terraces 
oataide,made  it  seem  as  if  theghosUyfoot- 
stepB  had  left  the  wood,  and  were  stealthily 
creeping  round,  only  waiting  for  the  wind 
to  have  forced  the  barriers  of  windows  and 
doors,  to  enter  behind  it,  in  order  to  haunt 
and  terrify  in  that  aide  room  upstairs. 
For  there  Madame  de  Vismes  lay  very  ill — 
dying,  the  doctors  feared.  She  had  been 
aUJng  for  a  long  time — for  more  than  a  year 
now,  ever  since  the  summer  when  she  had 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  her  son's 
English  wifa  The  doctors  could  give  no 
de^ed  reason  for  her  ilbeis.  She  had 
grown  nervous  and  irritable  When  away 
from  home — and  they  travelled  a  little,  to 
see  if  diange  of  air  would  do  her  good — 
she  seemed  better.  But  after  their  retnm, 
thia  winter,  to  their  country  house  in 
Brittany,  she  had  become  worse.  She 
caught  cold,  and  the  cold  brought  on  an 
illness  in  which  she  became  delinous. 

She  raved  of  nothing  but  white  lilies, 
and  a  dead  child,  and  a  woman's  eyes 
which  looked  out  at  her  from  the  diurk- 
neu,  and  drove  her  mad  with  their  bitter- 
ness and  reproacL  For  weeks  she  lay  ill, 
then  slowly  her  reason  came  back  to  her. 
She  was  sitting  in  her  room  to-night,  still 
too  weak  to  go  downstairs. 

Sex  face  was  turned  towards  the  door,  a 
faint  spot  of  colour  in  her  cheeks,  her  eyqp 
gleaming  with  intense  excitementv  listening 
for  every  sound. 

Downstain,  Armand  de  Vismes  sat  in 
the  library,  listening  toa 

A  fortnight  ago  lie  had  heard  a  story 
that  had  made  him  rise  up  from  hu 
mother's  bedside,  where  he  had  heard  it, 
and  sirear  with  white  Ups  and  terrible 
eyes  that  he  would  never  once  more  come 
into  her  presence  till  his  wife  stood  by  his 


A  story  of  such  treachery  and  evil  that 
his  brain  refused  at  first  to  understand  it. 

He  had  heard  that  hia  wife  Esther — his 
love — was  not  false,  that  she  had  not 
refused  to  come  to  him,  or  to  write  to  him 
any  letter  save  that  one  in  which  she  told 
him  that  she  thought  hu  marriage  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  she  was  afraid  of  the 
poverty  that  would  come  if  hie  parents 
did  as  Uiey  had  threatened — stop  his 
allowance,  and  leave  him  penniless.  That 
letter  had  been  a  bass  forgery.  Had  not 
hia  heart  told  him  so  at  the  time  t  Yet, 
fool  as  he  was,  he  would  not  believe  it. 

He  learned  that  his  father  and  mother 
had  never  written  to  her  to  tell  her  of  his 
own  accident  and  the  illness  that  followed ; 
that  they  had  seized  the  opportunity  of 
breaking  up  the  marriage  they  despised ; 
that  they  had  played  upon  the  weak  part 
of  his  nature— his  pride  and  his  jealousy. 
They  had  kept  back  her  letters,  and  those 
he  had  tried  to  write  to  her  as  he  grew 
better.  All  that  they  had  told  him  abont 
the  enquiries  made  in  England  had  been 
false.  It  was  very  true  that  Donald 
Huntley  had  come  down  to  the  seaside 
place  where  he  left  her,  and  that  they  had 
gone  away  together,  but  they  had  only 
invented  Uie  evil  of  it — or  rather,  allowed 
his  own  tortured  brain  and  heart  to  weave 
the  tissae  of  doubt  and  falsehood  for  them- 
selves. Before  accompanying  his  people 
to  America,  glad  of  the  chance  of  putting 
an  ocean  between  himself  and  his  false 
love,  he  had  gone  over  to  England  to  make 
enquiries  for  himself.  But  the  delay  had 
been  so  long,  that  he  discovered  nothing  to 
throw  light  upon  the  terrible  darkness  that 
had  fallen  upon  his  life. 

The  landlord  of  the  litUe  cottage  he  had 
rented  told  him  that  she  bad  gone  away 
suddenly;  that  Mr.  Huntley  had  been 
staying  in  the  village,  and  had  been  a 
great  deal  with  her ;  that  she  looked  very 
ill  and  anziona  before  she  leR^  The  land- 
lord had  heard  that  she  was  going  to  join 
him  (her  husband)  on  the  Continent. 
Armand  beard  nothing  more.  He  made 
his  enquiries  with  caution,  for  he  dis- 
covered that  in  Uiat  simple  country  place 
no  one  suspected  her  of  evil,  and — bitterly 
as  she  had  betrayed  him — ^he  would  not  be 
the  first  to  cast  the  stone. 

From  that  time  till  the  day  he  saw  her 
among  the  lilies  they  had  never  crossed 
each  other's  paths. 

And  it  had  all  been  a  lie  I  A  lie  that 
had  lasted  more  than  three  years ;  a  lie 
that  had  had  its  beginning  in  a  smalt 
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momentof  temptation  coming  to  hisparents, 
who  hated  the  unknown  wife — who,  they 
thoagbt,  had  marred  their  son's  foitniies — 
as  be  himself  lay  senseless  and  powerless. 
The  keeping  back  the  knowledge  of  his 
accident  had  spread  from  the  small  act  of 
concealment  to  a  vast  tissue  of  false- 
hood. 

No  ffonder  his  mother  had  failed  beneatii 
its  burden.  No  wonder  she  raved  of  dead 
children  and  terrible-eyed  women. 

His  father  had  died  in  America— sud- 
denly, with  the  faUehond  still  on  bia  life. 
His  mother  had  livc<1  to  make  restitution. 
Restitution  I 

Could  she  "i  To-night  he  was  waiting^  to 
see. 

The  child  was  dead.     The 

He  had  been  searching  for  her  every- 
where daring  the  laat  fortnight  And  the 
day  befor^  by  the  mereat  accident,  he  bad 
Found  her  in  Paris.  Wandering  about  one 
of  its  poorest  qoarters,  he  had  seen  her 
coming  out  of  one  of  the  houses,  accom- 
panied by  a  woman  of  the  lower  class.  It 
was  madame.    - 

From  her — bis  courage  failed  him,  and 
he  could  not  address  his  wife  there  out  in 
the  street;  he  waited  till  she  parted 
from  the  woman — he  heard  her  story : 
how  she  had  lived  in  madame's  bouse ;  how 
ber  child  died  there ;  and  how  there,  too, 
she  had  come  into  a  fortune. 

He  beard,  too — for  madame  could  not 
say  enongh  of  her  soodness  and  gentle- 
ness— how  she  never  n>i^ot  her  old  friends, 
and  had  helped  madame  and  her  husband 
BO  handsomely  that  now  tliey  no  longer 
lived  in  that  poor  street — only  that  day 
she  and  the  ETngliBh  lady  had  gone  back 
just  to  look  at  the  little  room  in  which  her 
child  had  lived. 

Madame  gave  him  her  address.  He 
wrote  to  her,  feeling  that  he  could  not 
meet  her  face  to  face  until  she  knew 
the  whole  atory.  He  could  not  tell 
it  to  her,  and  he  asked  her  to  meet  him 
in  his  own  home  in  Brittany  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  mother,  who  was  dying,  and 
could  not  get  the  recollection  of  the  child 
who  bad  died,  out  of  her  brain. 

One  short  Une  had  come  in  answer. 

"  I  will  come." 

Nothing  more.  Whether  she  were 
coming  in  anger,  in  scorn,  in  forgiveness, 
he  did  not  know.  It  was  time  she  bad 
arrived.  He  had  not  gone  to  meet  her. 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  see  her  first  with 
other  eyes  looking  on.  He  paced  up  and 
down  the  library,  unable  to  rest,  till,  weary 


with  the  fatieue  and  suspense  of  the  last 
two  weeks,  his  limbs  failed  him,  aad  he 
flung  himself  down  into  a  chair,  folding 
his  arms  on  the  table  with  his  head  bowed 
upon  them. 

That  was  bow  she  saw  him  first. 

The  carriage  drove  op  to  the  door,  bat 
in  the  tempest  of  wind  and  run  raging 
round  the  chSteau,  he  did  not  hear  the 
sound  of  its  wheels. 

One  of  the  servants  brought  her  to 
the  library  as  their  master  had  ordered. 
At  the  door  she  dismissed  him,  and  gently 
opened  it 

He  did  not  hear  her,  and  she  stood 
watching  him.  Had  there  been  any  anger 
left  in  her  heart  I  Had  there  been  still 
any  bitter  resentment  at  his  believing  so 
infamous  a  lie  I  Had  there  been  no  pas- 
sion of  wounded  pride,  no  shame  of  out- 
rsfed  womanly  dignity  1  Was  there  no 
white  face  of  a  dead  child — his  and  hers — 
rising  up  between  themt 

If  there  had  been,  the  sight  of  bis  atti- 
tude, so  weary  and  hopeless,  woke  into 
passionate  life  the  (treat  love  that  desertion 
and  silence  had  only  forced  into  stillness. 
It  was  not  dead,  its  life  had  only  been 
stunned.  He  was  her  hmband — her 
love ! 

She  went  quickly  across  the  room  to 
htm. 

He  raised  his  head  and  saw  her,  but  he 
made  no  attempt  to  go  to  her. 

He  stood  up  and  waited,  while  his  heart 
conld  give  his  lips  no  wati  to  say. 

"My  husband," she  said  very  gently  aa 
she  held  out  her  hands  to  him,  "have  yon 
nothing  to  say  to  me  after  these  long 
years  t " 

"  Esther,  you  have  come  with  mercy  T " 
His  voice  came  at  last,  hard  and  strained 
from  his  pale  lips. 

"  With  mercy  t  I  have  come  with  love." 

Then  he  knew  be  was  forgiven.  With 
a  sound  like  a  sob  in  his  throat,  he  drew 
her  cloae  to  his  heart,  while  the  lips  that 
had  spoken  such  bitter  words  of  pain,  and 
denb^  and  shame,  net  and  were  parifiod 
in  one  long  kiss. 

Onteide,  the  wind  sobbed  and  moaned 
over  the  bleak  heath-lands  and  desolate, 
dripping  woods.  Inside  the. house  there 
was  peace. 

There  were  other  children  there  in  after 
days,  but  the  little  one  who  had  died  was 
never  forgotten,  and  tlie  children,  as  they 
gathered  the  white  Man'  lilies  in  their 
garden,    would    hush    t£eir   voices     and 
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laughter,  and  whisper  to  each  other  that 
they  veie  the  floiretB  of  the  great  white 
aogel  who  had  come  one  day  to  take  their 
brodier  away. 


A  DAY  WITH  GEORDIE. 

To  a  south-country  man,  and  BBpecially 
to  a  Londoner,  the  change  of  scene  and 
life  presented  after  a  leap  of  three  hundred 
mUea  in  a  line  due  north  is  so  striking 
that  he  may  be  almost  pardoned  for  a 
temporary  donbt  if  h^  be  m  one  and  the 
same  Umd.  We  may  be  accuatomed  to  the 
gloom  and  the  fogs'Of  our  metropolis,  and 
we  may  vannt  that  nothing  can  beat  ^em, 
but  in  Qeordie'a  country — that  is  to  say, 
the  great  coal  country  of  Korth  Britain — 
we  find  ourselves  lost  in  a  grimineas  and  a 
gloom  of  equal  intensity  but  of  a  totally 
disUnct  genua.  We  may  be  familiar  wim 
the  bewildering  twists  and  turns  of  the 
Kentish  or  the  Cornish  dialect,  and  we 
may  doubt  if  oar  native  language  can  be 
elsewhere  so  mangled  out  of  recognition, 
bat  tlie  vilest  French  patois  is  intelligible 
compared  with  the  tongue  spoken  by 
QecHiiie.  As  for  manners  and  customs, 
•operetiUoDs  and  beliefs,  prejudices  and 
oplmoiu — those  of  Geordie's  country  are 
u  distinct  from  those  of  our  countir,  as 
are  the  customs  of  the  Choctaw  Indians 
from  those  of  the  New  Yorkers. 

Long  before  we  get  into  Geordie's 
country  we  are  prepared  for  it.  Grimy 
towns,  grimy  footpaths,  grimy  individuals, 
■re  apparent  miles  away  from  the  nearest 
pit ;  the  brains  we  pass  are  mineral  trains ; 
the  talk  is  of  ships,  and  outputs,  and  coal 
prices ;  the  fields  get  more  and  more 
nckly  in  colonr,  the  trees  are  more  stunted, 
tbe  very  sky  seems  to  reflect  the  hue  of 
the  gigantic  wealth  of  the  earth.  We  gwe 
at  the  first  pit  noticeable,  and  marvel  at  its 
huge  "slag banks,"its  ever  tuhting  wheels, 
its  ever  vomiting  chimneys ;  then  another 
and  another  are  passed,  and  by  the  time 
we  poll  up  at  the  Durham  station,  and 
gaze  for  beyond  the  majestic  towers  and 
battlements  of  Cuthbert's  cathedral  and 
Norman  William's  castle  into  a  dim  region 
(A  balf-night,  they  are  as  familiar  objects  to 
na  as  the  farmhooses  of  our  aouth-country 
roada 

B^ore  we  penetrate  to  Geordie's  work- 
ing sphere,  let  us  look  at  Qeordie  himself, 
for  he  is  a  creation  per  ae  and  well  worthy 
of  study. 

The  popular  portndt  of  Geordie  gives 


OS  a  big,  stalwart  fellow,  begrimed  with 
dirt  fh>m  mom  to  night,  only  a  step 
removed  from  the  animals  as  to  his  tastes 
and  ideas,  very  drunken  and  very  brutal, 
working  like  a  galley-slave  when  he  does 
work,  and  spending  hia  earninga  with 
reckless  prodigality. 

There  is  truth  in  this,  of  course — a  little 
more  tmtJi  than  there  is  in  the  popular 
idea  of  the  British  sailor  who  is  always 
dancing  hornpipes  clad  in  a  straw  hat  and 
white  trousers,  drinking  grog,  ainging 
Dibdin's  songs,  and  shivering  his  timbers 
— but  not  very  much  more.  The  picture 
may  pass  very  well  for  the  Qeordio  of  half 
a  century  since,  but  the  Geordie  of  to-day 
is  as  different  as  is  Ironclad  Jack  of  to-day 
from  Wooden-Wall  Jack  of  Nelson's  era. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Geordie  is  a 
small  man.  The  first  Geordies  may  have 
been  typical  northern  giants,  but  the  work 
of  generations  in  a  tmd  atmosphere,  in  a 
cramped  position,  has  wiitten  its  tale  in 
the  physique  of  the  modem  Geordie.  He 
very  rarely  attains  a  height  over  five  feet 
six  inches,  and  although  his  "  upper 
works  "  are  well  developed,  and  although 
be  has  not  an  ounce  of  aaperfiuoua  fiesh 
upon  hia  iron  mnsclea,  his  legs  are  small 
and  ahapeless ;  and,  when  washed  and 
dressed  in  above-ground  clothes,  be  has  the 
appearance  of  a  man  whose  life  is  sedentary 
in  the  extreme. 

Geordie  is  certainly  a  grimy  being  during 
business  hours — that  is  to  say,  during  eight 
hours  of  five  days  of  the  week,  but  nia 
very  first  move  upon  his  arrival  at  home 
in  the  "tow"  is  to  the  washins-tub,  and, 
just  as  he  is  a  peculiar  individual  generally 
speaking,  so  is  his  washing  method  peculiar. 
Face,  neck,  front  of  body,  arms,  and  legs, 
are  scraped  as  clean  as  aoap-and-water  and 
brush  can  make  them,  bat  upon  no  account 
does  be  touch  his  back  or  nnder  his  arms, 
as  a  firm  belief  stiU  obtains  that  weakness 
is  the  sure  result  of  so  doing.  Similarly, 
Geordie's  notion  of  the  attitude  of  repoae 
is  peculiar,  as  one  may  see  when  passing 
through  a  colliery  row  on  a  Sundiiy. 
Chairs  are  prominent  articles  of  furniture 
in  his  cottage,  but  he  only  uses  them  at 
mealtimes  or  upon  state  occasions.  When 
he  smokes  bis  pipe  of  peace,  or  indulges  in 
a  gossip,  he  aquats  on  his  heels,  not  in  the 
Japanese  fashion,  but  with  his  knees  under 
his  chin,  and  in  this,  to  us,  painful  attitude 
he  can  remain  for  an  hour  without  stir- 
ring; the  spectacle  of  a  row  of  men,  with 
unnaturally  pallid  faces,  thus  squatting, 
being  laugoaole  io  the  extreme. 
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A  colliery  row  is  u  entirely  distinct 
in  appearuice  and  constitntion  from  any 
other  collection  of  cottages,  as  is  a 
Belgravian  terrace  from  a  snborban  villa 
road,  and  the  visitor  is  at  once  impreesed 
with  the  fact  that  tie  is  amongst  a  peculiar 
people.  If  he  enters  one  cott&ge,  he  sees 
an  exact  replica  of  every  other  pitman's 
cottage  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  first 
object  which  meets  the  eye  is  the  enormous 
bed ;  not  a.  trumpery  affair  of  cheap  veneer 
made  only  to  be  looked  at,  but  a  well-built, 
solid  four-poster  bed,  amply  provided  with 
curtains  and  pillows  and  coverin^js,  and,  of 
course,  with  the  inevitable  antimacassar. 
In  front  of  the  bed  are  invariably  stationed, 
like  sentinels,  two  or  three  wooden  chairs, 
each  with  its  proper  antimacassar.  Upon 
one  side  stands  a  sort  of  chiffonier, 
decorated  with  bits  of  china,  shells,  and 
other  knick-knacks  arrangsd  with  mathe- 
matical precision ;  upon  Uie  other  is  the 
table,  the  bath,  and  the  cooking-range. 

Of  course  there  are  rows  and  rows, 
according  to  the  interest  which  the  pit- 
owner  takes  in  those  who  work  for  him, 
and  of  coarse  one  meets  with  different 
degrees  of  neatness  and  space;  but  no 
matter  how  filthy  and  uncanny  the  snr- 
roundings,  the  big  bed  and  the  sentinel 
chairs  are  to  be  foond. 

The  Qeordie  who  has  not  children,  dogs, 
or  flowers  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the 
general  mle.  In  fact,  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence of  the  average  Qeoidie's  honsehoH 
gods  may  be  stated  thus  :  Firstly,  the  good 
woman;  secondly,  the  bed  and  the  bath ; 
thirdly,  the  dogs  or  flowers;  and  fourthly, 
the  bairns.  Hence  it  is  seen  that  Qeordte's 
tastes  are  varioua  If  he  is  botanical  he 
does  not  care  what  sum  he  gives  for  a 
peculiarly  gaudy  flower.  He  has  an  eye 
for  art,  as  we  niay  see  by  the  papering  of 
his  walls  with  coloured  prints  and  trades- 
men's almanacks,  and  by  the  fact  that  his 
door-posts  are  often  of  one  vivid  colour, 
whilst  bis  scraper — Geordie  always  has  a 
scraper — it  of  another.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiastic patron  of  certain  branches  of 
sport,  for,  besides  being  especially  knowing 
in  all  matters  canine,  he  never  hesitates  to 
give  up  a  day's  work  in  order  to  attend  a 
boat-race,  or  a  coursing  match,  or  a  game 
of  bowls.  He  used  to  be  fond  of  pugilism 
and  wrestling,  but  of  late  years  bis  alle- 
giance has  been  transferred  elsewhere,' 
although  more  "  foights"  take  place  in  the 
coal  country  in  a  week  than  occur  down 
south  in  a  year, 

Geordie  lives  welL    He  would  laugh  to 


scorn  the  south-country  yokel's  daily  dinner 
of  bacon  and  beans,  or  the  BtUl  more 
moderate  diet  of  the  northern  rustic.  He 
likes  the  best  of  everything,  and  plenty  of 
it,  consuming  game  largely  when  in  season, 
and  having  a  known  partiality  for  pine- 
apples, whilst  beef  and  mutton  and  pork 
are  looked  upon  as  necessaries  of  Ufa 
Holiday  attire,  from  his  point  of  view, 
means  the  display  of  as  much  colour  as 
possible,  and  Qeordie's  wife,  decked  out 
with  a  brilliant  shawl  and  a  gown  of 
startling  brilliancy,  is  a  sight  to  be  seen 
and  shuddered  at 

Still,  Geordie's  lif^  is  a  hard  one,  and  it 
requires  a  good  deal  of  high  living  and  a 
great  many  holidays  to  mue  up  far  that 
eight  hours'  spell  of  his  iu  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

Let  us  follow  him  as  he  goes  to  relieve 
the  night-abiA,  let  us  say  at  the  Wear- 
mouth  J'it,  the  deepest  but  one  in  England, 
situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town 
of  Sunderland,  clad  in  his  coarse  jacket, 
his  knee-breeches  allowing  a  bit  of  blue- 
clad  leg  to  appear  above  the  thick  shoes, 
his  pick  in  one  hand,  hia  lamp  in  the  other, 
and  the  pipe,  which  he  will  have  to  give 
up  at  the  colliery  gates,  clebched  lovingly 
between  bis  teeth.    > 

We  can  see,  by  the  constant  movement 
of  the  two  huge  aerial  wheels,  that  work 
never  ceases  here,  and  whilst  Geordie  is 
crossing  the  labyrinth  of  railway  lines,  and 
dodging  between  trucks  empty  and  trucks 
laden,  we  ourselves  must  undergo  some 
personal  transFormation  ere  we  are  ready 
to  accompany  him.  So,  in  the  house  of 
the  courteous  manager,  we  are  invested 
with  coarse  sei^e  knickerbocker  suits,  with 
leathern  caps,  the  peaks  of  which  are  worn 
behind,  on  our  heads,  and  stout  sticks  in 
our  hands,  whilst  the  ladies  of  our  party, 
who  have  come  prepared  for  the  dirty 
ordeal,  exchange  their  hats  and  bonnets  for 
woollen  sbawlZ 

We  follow  the  "  viewers,"  who  act  as  our 
guides,  across  the  maze  of  lines,  past  the 
huge  slag  bank,  up  two  or  three  flights 
of  giimy  steps  to  the  room  wherein  all  the 
lamps  are  cleaned,  filled,  and  kept  in  order ; 
we  receive  each  a  lamp,  and  pass  into  a 
huge  timber  hall,  around  which  are  squat- 
ting perhaps  a  hundred  pitmen,  waiting 
until  the  last  of  the  night-shift  have  been 
brought  up. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  the  pit 
month,  that  is  to  say,  the  "downcast 
shaft,"  as  distinguished  from  the  "  upcast 
shaft,"  which  is  used  entirely  for  renti- 
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Uting  pnrpoflei,  and  every  tew  minatea 
foor  cagM  arrive  at  the  Bdmmit,  in  ttro  of 
which  u  the  fresh-hewn  coal,  and  in  the 
other  two  the  nieht-ahift  men,  huddled 
together,  and  looking  inexpreeaibly  weird 
aa  they  emerge  into  dajlight. 

Th6  tracks  in  which  they  ait  are  not 
temptii^lookuig  conveyances,  and  our 
ladiea  look  rather  aghast  at  thsm,  bat  we 
are  aasored  that  oar  descent  shall  be  made 
in  a  special  manner.  So,  when  Uie  last  of 
the  night-shift  have  "come  to  bank,"  a 
sqoare  Dox,  lined  with  straw,  is  rolled  along 
tiie  lines,  and  we  are  invited  to  enter. 
This  box,  onr  guide  infonns  us,  is  called  the 
Sanbeam,  becaase  it  was  made  expressly 
for  Lady  Brassey, 

We  aeUle  oorselvea  as  best  we  can  in 
the  necessarily  limited  apace,  are  warned 
to  dack  our  heads  well  down,  and  are 
rolled  over  the  mouth  of  the  yawning 
abyss  eighteen  hundred  feet  beneath  as. 
We  are  then  lifted  a  bit,  so  as  to 
allow  two  empties  to  be  put  tinder 
na,  then  lowered  to  allow  two  other 
trucks  of  Geordies  to  be  put  over  as, 
and  finally  descend.  Luckily  for  onr 
nerves,  we  can  see  nothing  of  the  pace  at 
which  we  are  going,  although  aboat  half- 
way down  it  makes  itself  felt  by  a  deafen- 
ing sensation  in  the  ears,  but  in  exactly 
two  minates  we  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft 

We  are  amazed  to  find  ourselves  in  a 
wide,  lof^  tannel,  whito-paJnted,  and  bril- 
liantly lighted,  with  horses  and  men 
moving  about  just  as  in  the  streets  eighteen 
hundred  feet  above  our  heaiik  To  recover 
onr  aense  of  hearing  we  adjourn  to  a  small 
office  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  start  for 
a  two-mile  ride  on  what  we  call  a  tram- 
tmck,  moved  on  the  endless  chain  prin- 
ciple by  a  powerful  engine.  Gradually 
the  tunnel  decreases  in  height  and  widtl^ 
tintil  we  are  obliged  to  keep  onr  heads 
well  down  in  order  to  avoid  contact  with 
tira  huge  transverse  baulks  of  timber 
which  support  the  roof.  We  note,  too, 
tiiat  we  are  moving  through  a  passage  cut 
in  the  nrgin  coal,  and  when  we  alight  we 
are  fairly  amoDgat  the  deepest  and  latest 
workings  of  the  mine.  We  strike  off  from 
the  main  truck  way,  and  at  once  begin  the 
rough  portion  of  oar  exploration,  some- 
times moving  aloQg  for  many  yards  in  a 
croucbing  position,  and  even  then  receiving 
ocoaaionuly  brisk  smacks  on  onr  leathern 
caps,  in  other  places  able  to  walk  npright 
The  silence  is  so  profound  that  we  can 
literally  hear  our  hearts  beat  when  we 


seat  oorselves  for  a  few  minutes'  rest.  The 
coarse  flannel  shirts  make  ns  perspire 
profusely,  although  a  current  of  air  is  felt 
wherever  we  go,  and  the  foothold  is  of  the 
roughest  nature.  At  intervals  along  the 
way  are  spaces  cut  out  of  the  walla,  wherein 
we  stop  whilst  the  train  of  coal-laden 
trucks,  called  "tubs,"  drawn  by  ponies, 
nimble  past;  and  one  of  the  features  of 
this  onderground  locomotion  is  tho  mar- 
veUoos  adroitness  with  which  tlie  drivers 
in  charge  leap  on  and  off  the  double  con- 
necting chain  between  the  pony  and  the 
first  "  tub  "  when  in  fall  motion. 

As  yet  we  hsve  not  seen  Geordie  at  work, 
but  a  distant,  dull,  regular  sound  proclaims 
the  vicinity  of  a  working  comer  long 
before  we  reach  it  As  there  are  ladira  in 
onr  party,  one  of  our  guides  deems  it 
necessary  to  go  forward  and  herald  the 
approach  of  visitors,  so  that  by  the  time 
we  arrive  Geordie  has  had  time  to  clothe 
himself  rather  more  than  is  osual  with  him 
while  at  work. 

There  are  four  men  working  in  this 
comer ;  two  of  them  are  squatting  and 
hewing  at  the  black  glistening  wall ;  the 
third  IS  lying  on  bis  back  and  working  at 
the  mass  overhead  in  a  passage  too  narrow 
to  admit  of  his  standing  or  squatUng; 
whilst  the  fourth  empties  the  coal  into  the 
truck. 

Of  course,  by  way  of  paying  footing, 
each  of  us  has  a  turn  with  the  pick,  and 
after  a  few  blows,  feel  pretty  much  as  if 
we  had  done  a  day's  work.  Then  we  dis- 
tribute largesse,  and  proceed  farther,  to  see 
the  other  great  sights  of  the  pits — the 
stables  and  the  ventilating  furnace. 

The  stable  consists  of  a  long,  lofty 
gallery  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  in  it  are 
some  fifty  ponies,  temporuily  off  duty. 
These  ponies  are  brought  down  when 
quite  foals,  and  as  a  rule  never  see  daylight 
again.  Our  guide  teUs  us  that  one  pon^, 
brought  to  bsjik  after  ten  years'  service  m 
the  pit,  went  mad  from  the  sudden  effects 
of  brilliant  sunshine,  and  points  to  another 
old  veteran  of  fifteen  years' service,  "and," 
he  adds,  "  as  good  as  the  day  he  was  first 
broQght^" 

From  the  stables  we  go  to  the  furnace. 
On  our  way  we  pass  a  chasm  in  the  walls, 
which  we  are  told  is  the  shaft  by  which 
we  descended,  and,  as  we  have  been 
gradually  mounting  since  our  departure 
from  ^e  tram-trucks,  we  shall  see  lot  our- 
selves the  pace  at  which  oar  ci^^  descended 
We  wait  fbr  a  minute ;  there  is  a  dull 
sound  as  of  rushing  wind,  a  dense  mass  is 
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whiaked  paat  ub,  and  we  are  informed  that 
it  ia  the  cage  going  to  the  pit  month. 

The  famace  ia  at  the  bottom  ot  the  up- 
cast shaft,  and  is  so  huge  and  fierce  that  at 
a  distance  of  ten  feet,  we  are  glad  to  shade 
oar  faces  with  our  hands.  _  This  heat 
causes  a  powerfid  draaght,  which  is  carried 
down  the  downcast  shaft,  throngh  the 
whole  of  the  workings,  and  bach  again  up 
the  upcast  shaf^  To  teat  the  force  of 
this  draught  our  guide  requests  us  to  open 
a  door  dose  by  the  furnace.  We  do 
manage  the  operation  after  much  exertion, 
and  are  nearly  bowled  over  by  the  gust 
with  which  we  are  assailed,  much  to  the 
amnsement  of  half-a-dozen  Geotdies,  who 
respectfnlly  request  another  footing  pay- 
ment for  oar  experience. 

And  BO  we  go  on  for  an  hour,  up  and 
down,  now  walking  upright  and  eaaDy,  now 
cronchiug  almost  douUe,  stumbling  over 
masses  of  fallen  rock,  tripping  up  over  the 
endless  chain,  our  figuree  reflected  by  the 
light  of  our  safety-lamps  in  gaunt,  weird 
shadows  on  the  walla  of  the  gallery. 

We  are  very  hot  and  very  thirsty,  so 
that  we  are  not  sorry  when  we  find  our- 
selves .at  our  starting-place,  after  having 
made  a  good  round  of  the  workings,  having 
been  under  the  river,  and  under  the  sea, 
and  having  penetrated  landwards  a  couple 
of  miles  out  of  the  town  on  the  way  to 
Eyhope.  "   ' 

When  we  arrive  at  the  pit-ofiSce,  and 
survey  ourselves  in  the  glass,  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  existence  of  the  tub  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  Geordio'a  life,  for, 
although  W8  have  only  been  below  ground 
two  hours,  t-he  minute  particlea  of  coal-dust 
have  penetrated  to  the  smallest  exposed 

Sots  on  our  heads  and  faces,  have  drawn 
u<k  lines  around. our  eyea,  and  fiUed  oor 
eara  and  noses. 

And  80,  after  a  bath  and  a  glasa  of  sherry, 
and  having  expressed  our  appreciation  of 
the  extreme  courtesy  and  attentions  of  the 
Wearmouth  Pit  officials,  wa  sneak  along  by- 
ways and  back  streets  towards  borne. 

We  had  felt  no  nervousness  during  our 
expedition,  probably,  as  Prior  wrote, 
because — 

From  ignoranco  our  comfort  flows ; 
but  we  were  assured  that  in  the  pitman's 
work,  as  with  earthquakes,  familiarity  with 
ds^ger  breeds  anything  but  contempt,  and 
we  were  very  much  sbuck  when  we  asked 
an  old  Qeordie  whom  we  met  in  the  work- 
ings, when  he  would  be  off  duty,  to  bear 
him   reply,    "At    eight    o'clock,  if   I'm 


GERALD. 

BY  ujuifoa  0.  PBim. 

CHAPIEB  2V.      WINTBE. 

Captain  North's  disclosure  had  as 
effect  upon  Theo  with  which  ha  ought  to 
have  been  satisfied.  His  father  had  been 
dearer  to  her  than  her  own,  and  waa, 
indeed,  the  only  person  to  whom  she  bad 
given  the  whole  love  and  reverence  of  bet 
nature.  She  felt  with  Hugh,  that  there 
could  be  no  forgiveness  for  the  man  who 
had  been  Uncle  Henry's  friend,  whom  he 
had  trusted,  who  had  cheated  and  betrayed 
him.  She  could  not.  It  waa  plain,  have 
thing  to  do  with  tlkat  man — or  with  his 
ktions.  She  threw  Gerald's  rose  into 
the  fire  that  night,  and  sat  looking,  long 
after  it  had  disappeared,  at  the  ted  little 
cavern  where  it  n^d  been,  till  her  eyes 
became  dim,  and  she  could  not  look  any 
longer.  Hugh  and  she  did  not  mention 
the  subject  again ;  it  was  too  painful  to 
them  both ;  i^ut  by  her  gentleness  and 
sweetness  the  next  day  he  understood  that 
ahe  meant  to  make  a  little  amends  tot  her 
obstinacy.  It  was  only  that,  however. 
Hugh  could  not  flatter  himself  that  she 
bad  been  glad  to  see  him  the  day  before, 
or  that  she  oared  at  all  to  go  back  with 
him  to  Londoa  He  had  known  Theo  too 
long  to  be  deceived  in  her  moods. 

He  was  jealous  and  unhappy,  though 
Theo  did  not  trouble  herself  to  know  that 
It  was  hard,  he  thought,  that  he  should 
have  found  out  in  Scotland  how  much  he 
cared  for  her,  and  should  have  come  back 
to  find  that  some  new  barrier  had  been  set 
np  between  them.  For,  as  he  sat  in  the 
railway-carriage  and  looked  at  Theo,  and 
she  looked  far  beyond  him,  it  made  him 
sad  to  feel  how  IttUe  hope  there  was  of  his 
ever  coming  between  Theo  and  her  dreams. 
In  the  summer,  he  had  thought  that  he 
might  safely  wait  for  a  long  time ;  now 
he  wondered  how  he  could  have  made 
such  a  terrible  mist^e.  lie  could  not 
forget  the  look,  the  fiush,  with  which  Theo 
had  spoken  of  Gerald  Fane ;  she  had  had 
no  idea  how  much  it  told  him.  He  cer- 
tainly believed  that  what  he  had  said 
about  Litton  had  been  a  strong  check,  and 
that  the  affair  would  no  doubt  pass  away  in 
time ;  but  at  present  the  pale  face  oppo- 
site, the  quiet  lips  and  thon^tful  eyes, 
the  sligbUy  puzzled  look  that  Theo  always 
had  when  her  mind  was  uneasy,  told  bun 
plainly  that  he  must  wut;  if  he  could 
keep  his  old  place  with  Theo,  it  was  all 
that  he  must  exnect  now. 
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Hfl  took  her  to  Lady  Kedcliff's,  and  weot 
off  to  hia  qnarton  with  a  heavy  hearb,  all 
the  heavier  beoaiue  the  thing  had  been  in 
part  his  own  doing ;  be  had  himself  sng- 
gested  that  Helen  should  ask  her  down 
tbvm.  He  was  very  angry  with  faimeelf, 
not  with  Theo ;  he  could  understand,  he 
thought,  how  those  soheming  people  had 
worked  on  her  generous  heart ;  she  believed 
in  them,  as  his  father  bad  once  believed  in 
Litton. 

All  bis  friends  were  quite  aware  of  his 
low  spirits,  and  thought  he  must  have  bad 
very  bad  sport  in  Sootland,  Hugh  left 
ttiem  to  imagine  what  tbey  Qked.  He 
went  on  wondering  how  long  he  could  be 
patient— how  long  he  could  \eep  this  love 
silent,  whi^  grew  stronger  eveiy  day.  He 
went  constanuy  to  see  Theo,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  kee^  away,  though  Lady- 
Redcliff  snubbed  tum  as  osnal,  and  every 
sight  of  Theo  left  him  more  miaerabla,  and 
more  conscious  bow  entirely  all  the  feeling 
was  on  one  sida 

Ab  for  l^dy  Kedcliff,  she  hardly  knew 
what  to  mate  of  ber  grand-daoghter,  now 
that  she  had  her  baok  again.  Theo  leemed 
in  a  great  measure  to  liave  lost  her  old 
spirit — the  Meynell  temper  was  no  longer 
BO  ready  to  flare  up  under  sarcasm  and 
provocation  of  all  kinds.  It  did  not  at 
all  please  Lady  Bedcliff  to  find  that  her 
aliaipest  speeches  were  hardly  heard,  or 
answered  with  what  she  thonght  unnatural 
EMttleness.  At  first  she  was  angry,  and 
hardly  spoke  at  all  for  a  day  or  two, 
p^hapa  with  an  idea  of  paying  Theo  off 
m  ber  own  coin ;  then,  as  this  treatment 
had  no  effect  on  Theo,  she  became  really 
anxious,  and  after  much  curious  peering 
at  the  ^il,  burst  out  one  day: 

"  Theo,  you  are  in  love — but  not  with 
yonr  cousin,  I'm  glad  to  sea" 

It  was  just  after  one  of  Captain  North's 
hopeless  visits,  and  Lady  Redcliff  bad 
noticed  with  eatisfoction  that  Theo  did  not 
seem  sorry  when  be  went  away. 

Theo  started  violently.  She  was  in- 
stantly on  the  defensive,  and  something  of 
tiie  old  Bcomrnl  look  came  into  her  eyes 
as  sbe  turned  towards  Lady  Bedcliff. 

"  No,  grandmammiL  "NVhat  do  you 
mean  1 "  she  said. 

Lady  Bedcliff  smiled  maliciously,  and 
went  on  looking  at  her  in  silence,  till  Theo 
changed  colour,  and  tnrned  to  the  window 
again. 

"I'm  glad  you  are  awake,"  said  Lady 
RttdflKff  "  I  knew  you  would  be  bored 
with  tliose  Goodalls.  bat  I  hardlv  exnected 


that  ^  liffl  would  be  literally  bored  out 
of  you.  And  is  that  poor  wretch  in  love 
with  you,  may  I  ask  t  or  what  makes  him 
so  abominably  dismal  1 " 

"  What  poor  wretch  1 "  said  Theo. 

"  Hugh  North,  of  course,"  said  Lady 
Kedcliff,  beating  impatienUy  on  the  arm  of 
ber  chair. 

"In  love  with  mel  How  yoa  fancy 
things  1 "  said  Theo.  "  Hugh  is  just  the 
same  as  ever.  He  is  my  brother,  grand- 
mamma ;  yoa  never  will  understand/' 

"  I  don  t  think  you  are  a  bumbne," 
said  Xiady  Bedcliff.  "  I  believe  you  reaUy 
are  as  blind  as  you  seem  to  be.  All  I  con 
say  is,  that  a  brother  does  not  often  look 
at  his  sister  as  that  man  looks  at  you — 
and  I  suspect  it  is  you  who  won't  under- 
stand." 

Theo  did  not  speak. 

"Come,  yon  are  blinking  of  somebody 
else;  who  is  itt"  said  Lady  Bedcliff. 
"  You  had  better  go  back  to  Staffordshire 
to-morrow,  ior  I  see  yon  have  left  your 
heart  there.  Who  is  iti  Mr.  Ooodall's 
head-clerk  1 " 

"Please  don't  tease  me  now,  my  head 
aches,"  said  Theo  gently ;  and  she  turned 
snoh  a  pale  face  to  her  grandmother,  with 
such  weary,  sorrowful  eyes,  that  Lady 
Bedcliff  bad  a  puig  of  repentano& 

"You  look  like  a  gboat;  go  to  yonr 
room  and  lie  down,"  sbe  said.  "  Bat  just 
remember  that  I  am  your  beet  Mend,  and 
that  your  wiesat  plan  would  be  to  tell  me 
all  about  it." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,"  said  Theo 
as  she  left  the  room. 

"It  is  the  head-clerk,  I  verily  believe," 
mused  Lady  Bedcliff  when  she  was  gone. 
"  But  how  am  I  to  do  anything  if  the  girl 
won't  teU  mel  Shall  I  ask  that  pngt 
He  probably  knows  or  suspects.  No,  I 
won't  have  him  between  me  and  Theo. 
What  an  idiot  be  is  I  If  I  was  a  young 
man,  would  I  take  so  much  snubbing  !  " 

After  this  Theo  bad  a  great  struggle 
with  herself,  and  brightened  up  woudei- 
fully.  She  was  almost  like  ber  old  self 
again ;  she  went  oat  riding  with  Hugh, 
and  walking  every  day  with  her  friend 
Wool.  She  talked  to  Bngh,  just  u  she 
used  to  talk  in  the  old  days,  about  any- 
thing that  came  uppermost.  Her  cousin — 
most  cautions  of  men — found  great  happi- 
ness in  listening  to  every  laugh,  and  in 
watching  every  sign  of  returning  spirits, 
He  began  to  feel  that  all  would  come  right 
in  the  fnture,  if  only  he  had  patience. 

Ladv  Bedcliff  watched  Theo's  humour 
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too,  but  not  with  so  mncli  confidence,  for 
she  was  a  very  clever  old  woman.  Besides, 
she  saw  Thee  at  timea  when  Hugh  did  not 
— in  the  long  evenines,  wlien  she  sat  read- 
ing tiil  her  grandmotnsr  was  ready  to  plaj 
cards.  Those  were  the  timea  for  dreammgj 
and  Lady  Eeddiffwoald  start  np  anddeuly 
from  a  prolonged  inspection  of  Theo's  face 
nnder  the  lamp,  while  she  herself  was  sup- 
posed to  bo  asleep  after  dinner,  and  the 
game  that  began  after  those  wdcefiil  fits 
of  hers  was  pretty  sure  to  end  in  a  qoarreL 
Lady  Bedell  would  dash  the  cards  across 
the  table,  and  Theo  wonld  ring  the  bell 
sharply  and  walk  soomfolly  oat  of  the 
room.  She  was  now  quite  equal  to  the 
old  fights  with  her  grandmother,  and  Lady 
Bedcliff  often  saw  that  brown  flame  in  her 
eyes,  which  she  loved  because  it  belonged 
to  the  Mejnells, 

In  these  days  Theo  thought  it  right  to 
try  and  forget  the  existence  of  the  Fanes 
altogether.  Uncle  Henry,  the  loved  autho- 
rity of  her  early  life,  now  stood  between 
her  and  them,  and  the  thought  of  him  was 
■till,  for  Theo,  to  be  regarded  above  all 
other  thoughts.  If  she  iiad  known  that 
before,  she  said  to  herself,  she  would 
never  have  attempted  to  make  friends 
with  them.  But  now  the  future  was  a 
little  out  of  her  own  power.  Any  post 
might  bring  a  letter  from  Ada,  claiming 
the  help  she  had  offered ;  and  then  what 
was  she  to  dot  That  question  would  press 
itself  on  her  mind  continually. 

It  was  a  cold  winter,'  and  all  throi^h 
January  Theo  hardly  went  out,  for  Lady 
Redcliff  was  ill,  and  could  not  bear  to  lose 
sight  of  her.  It  was  a  repetition  of  last 
winter,  when  she  had  been  with  Colonel 
North  all  through  his  illness.  He  cer- 
tainly was  a  very  different  kind  of  patient, 
thinking  of  everything  but  himself,  while 
this  poor  woman  thought  of  nothing  bnt 
herself.  Still,  she  was  more  bearable  in 
illnesB  than  in  health,  for  she  was  cheerful, 
interested  in  her  symptoms,  and  bore  pain 
like  the  old  heathen  philosopher  she  was. 
She  had  every  intention  of  getting  better, 
and  her  funny  old  doctor,  in  whom  she  had 
mora  confidence  than  in  any  other  living 
person,  told  Theo  there  was  no  cause  for  fear. 

"Lady  Redoliff  won't  die  till  she 
chooses,"  he  said ;  and,  as  she  looked  at 
him,  a  little  grave  and  surprised,  he  added: 
"Strength  of  mind  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it,  and  some  people  Iiave  kept  them- 
selves alive  for  years  by  resolution." 

"  It  must  be  a  great  effort.  I  think  I 
should  be  too  lazy  for  it,"  said  Thea 


"I'm  afraid  you  would,"  said  the  old 
doctor,  "Pity  —  it's  better  to  be  active 
and  courageoas,  like  yonr  grandmother." 

"  Is  it  worth  while! "  said  Theo,  jialf  to 
herself,  as  he  left  the  room. 

Hugh  came  often  to  see  hei  in  those  dark 
afternoons.  He  was  tender  and  kind,  and 
Theo  looked  forward  to  seeing  him  with 
her  old  feeling  of  peaceful  trust,  wondering 
now  and  then  how  her  grandmother  could 
have  misunderstood  him  so  absurdly.  This 
was  just  aa  Hugh  wished,  for  he  had 
resolved  not  to  trouble  her  till  Lady  Bed- 
cliff  was  quite  well  again,  and  her  mind 
was  at  rest. 

At  last,  one  mild  afternoon  in  February, 
when  Lady  Bedcliff  was  much  better,  and 
had  been  out  for  a  drive,  he  called  rather 
late,  and  asked  Theo  if  she  woald  let  him 
take  her  to  the  Old  Masters  the  next  day. 
A  picture  of  his  was  there — a  Gainsborough 

?>rtrait  of  an  ancestress  of  his  own  and 
heo's.  It  used  to  hang  over  the  writing- 
table  in  his  father's  library,  and  had  been 
a  familiar  friend  to  him  and  Theo  from 
their  childhood.  Theo  much  wished  to  go 
and  visit  the  picture  in  its  crowded  solitude 
at  Bnrlington  Hoase ;  she  made  Hugh 
smile  by  saying  that  dear  iirs.  Hildebrand, 
as  they  called  her,  must  be  so  very  dull 
there. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  he  said.  "  She  has 
plenty  of  friends  in  the  same  room." 

Theo  looked  so  happy  and  sweet,  as  she 
■at  by  the  fire  in  the  twilight  and  talked 
about  Mrs.  Hildebrand,  that  Hugh  gased 
at  her  with  a  mixture  of  intense  joy  and 
paiiL  There  was  no  danger  of  her  ^ding 
him  out,  for  she  was  thinking  of  the  great- 
great-aunt,  who  had  been  a  celebrated 
beauty  in  her  day,  but  who  never,  Hu^ 
felt  sure,  could  have  had  Uie  lovely  dis- 
tinction of  Theo. 

"My  darling  1"  he  said  to  himself;  "I 
can't  bear  it  any  longer.  I  shall  ask  her 
to-morrow,  and  I  tmnk  she  likes  me 
enough — al  most " 

Theo  little  guessed  what  was  in  store  for 
her,  though  Hagh's  manner  at  partiiw  was 
a  shade  more  affectionate  than  usual. 

"Then  I  may  come  to-morrow,  deart" 
he  said,  bending  over  her,  and  holding  her 
hand  for  a  moment. 

"Yes,  please  do.  I  shall  be  so  glad," 
said  Theo. 

CHAPTER  XVL      A  OEIS]S, 

Mrs.  Hildebrand  North,  in  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms  of  the  exhibition,  looked 
very  pretty,  and  piquanto,  and  eharming. 


She  DO  doabt  thought  it  great  fun,  a&d 
quite  like  old  times  (o  shine  thos  in 
public ;  she  wu  a  person  to  whom  a  dark 
room  with  dnll  people  in  it  must  always 
have  appeared  detestable.  She  v,aa  now 
on  the  same  wall  with  several  portraits  of 
her  time,  and  no  donbt  they  admired  each 
other,  Koasiped  about  the  last  cantorf ,  and 
laaghed  at  this,  when  they  were  not 
occupied  m  exchanging  gluicea  with  the 
varieties  of  people  who  came  all  day  to 
look  at  them.  Most  of  these  modem 
starers  agreed  that  Mr&  North'i  portrait 
was  the  prettiest  in  the  room,  and  her 
face  seemed  to  show  that  she  enjoyed 
even  s&ch  baiefaced  flattery  as  this.  Hsi 
dark  eyes  were  smiling,  her  red  lips 
were  Etoiliog,  her  hair  was  drawn  up  and 
dressed  with  strings  of  pearls  j  a  nairow 
band  of  black  velvet  set  off  the  slender 
whiteness  of  her  throat;  her  gown  was  of 
cream-white  brocade,  covered  with  a  fine 
little  mnning  pattern  of  red  flowers  and 
green  leaves.  Neither  Hngh  North  nor 
bis  coosin  Tbea  had  any  pretensions  to  be 
like  this  charming  ancestress  of  theirs. 
They  stood  before  her  and  looked  np  with 
smiling recognitioD,  whichMrs.  Hildebrond 
quite  returned.  The  sight  of  them  seemed 
to  amuse  her  very  maca ;  she  appeared  to 
smile  mischievously,  and  to  fix  her  eyes 
upon  them. 

"  How  well  she  looks  here  I "  said  Then. 

"I  used  to  like  ber  better  at  home," 
said  Hngh.  "  Suppose  yon  sit  down  here 
and  look  at  her  for  a  few  minuter  At  the 
door  just  now,  we  passed  a  man  I  know, 
•nd  I  want  to  epeak  to  him.  Do  you 
mind  t    I  won't  be  five  minutes." 

"Oh  no,  be  as  long  as  yon  like,"  said 
Hieo ;  "  I  shall  ba  very  happy  here ; "  and 
■be  Bat  down  opposite  Mra.  ^debrand. 

People  passed  backwards  and  forwards 
between  her  and  the  pictnre,  but  she  took 
no  notice  of  tiiem,  tbongh  they  often 
looked  at  hor.  She  was  thinking;  for 
some  unknown  reason — perhaps  becauesof 
a  pale  eleam  of  sunshine  that  crossed  the 
floor — herthoughtshod  gone  back  to  Helen's 
wedding.  She  seemed  to  be  standing  onca 
more  in  the  chance],  wiUi  a  few  people 
near  her,  looking  at  Helen,  looking  at  John, 
and  then — dear  me  1  what  dull,  stupid 
things  men  and  women  are,  to  be  sure — at 
leaal,  when  they  marry  and  go  on  living 
like  those  two.  Theo'a  eyes  were  bent 
down  i  all  that  scene  passed  before  them, 
one  thing,  one  person  after  another,  just  as 
they  hadeome  Uien.  It  was  very  strange, 
but  presently  the  strangest  thing  of  all 
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happened.  She  remembered  to  be  angry 
with  herself,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes,  break- 
ing off  the  vision  with  a  sigh.  She  looked 
up  again  towards  the  pictures,  but  did  not 
see  them,  for  there,  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Hildebrond,  stood  Qer&ld  Fane. 

At  first  she  thought  she  was  still  dream- 
ing, it  was  ao  wonderful  to  see  him  there, 
when  a  moment  before  they  had  both  been 
standing  in  the  chancel  of  Linwood  chnrch. 
Then  he  took  off  his  hat,  smiling,  and  ahe, 
becoming  fully  conscious,  got  up  and  shook 
hands  with  him. 

"  I  did  not  see  yon  come  in.  Did  you 
see  me ! "  she  said.  "  How  odd  that  we 
should  meet  here ! " 

"  FerhapB  it  is,"  said  Gerald.  "  I 
thought— 'I  am  only  in  London  for  two 
days,  and  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see 
these  old  pictures.  I  came  in  here  a  few 
minutes  ago;  you  were  dttiDg  here.  I 
saw  yon,  and  I  hoped  yon  would  see  me 
presently." 

"I  am  very  aorry;  I  am  dreadfully 
absent,"  aaid  Theo.  "Do  yon  see  that 
portrsitl  Isn't  she  lovely  t  She  ia  a  Mrs. 
North,  a  very,  very  great  aunt  of  mine. 
We  came  here  on  purpose  to  pay^  her  a 
visit" 

"  You  are  not  alonel "  aud  Gerald,  giving 
one  glance  to  the  portrait,  and  another 
round  the  room. 

"  I  came  with  my  cousin — with  Captain 
North,  He  went  away  just  now  to  talk 
to  somebody," 

Gerald's  conntenance  fell  Ever  since 
that  day  in  the  autumn,  he  bod  made  up 
hia  mind  that  the  man  he  disliked  moat, 
next  to  Warren,  or  perhaps  equally  with 
him,  was  this  very  Captain  North.  Besides 
other  reasons,  his  rudeness  to  Clarence  that 
day  had  never  been  explained,  Clarence 
was  not  likely  to  explain  it.  If  he  faod, 
Gerald's  proud  views  of  hia  duty  would 
have  been  likely  to  agree  witjt  Theo's  own. 

As  it  was,  she  noticed  the  change  in  the 
young  man's  manner  when  ahe  mentioned 
Hugh,  and  then  she  remembered  the  great 
obstacle,  and  wondered  whether  he  knew 
of  it  too,  and  then  with  sure  intuition  told 
herself  that  he  did  not  He  looked  a 
little  angry,  a  little  gloomy,  but  his  eyes 
and  brow  were  as  clear  as  her  own ;  there 
was  no  shame  there.  It  was  impoaeible 
then  to  puzzle  him  with  altered  benaviour. 
Theo  ielt  that  she  could  not  do  that,  and 
her  manner  was  if  anything  a  little  gentler 
and  more  friendly  as  she  asked  about  Ada. 

"She  ia  very  well;  she  is  at  home," 
aaid  Gerald.     "  It  has  been  doll  work  for 
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ber  getting  throogh  the  wioter ;  howsver, 
one  comfort  is  that  Warren  is  abroad, 
so But  that  won't  interest  you." 

<<  Why  do  7 on  say  that  1  It  does  interest 
me,"  said  Theo. 

"It  ia  too  good  of  you  ever  lo  think 
about  ber  at  all." 

"  You  are  morbid,  I  think.  You  dont 
like  being  in  London,"  she  said,  looking  at 
him  with  a  very  aweet  smile  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes 
were  bent  on  the  floor. 

"  Let  us  Bit  down  and  talk  a  little,"  sud 
Theo. 

She  WM  a  very  extraordinary  young 
woman.  She  knew  perfectly  well  that  she 
was  doing  wrong,  that  for  every  possible 
reason  she  ought  to  have  kept  Gerald  Fane 
at  a  distance,  remembering  vividly  certain 
warnings  she  had  had.  But,  in  fact,  self~ 
consciousness  was  such  a  stranger  to  Theo, 
that  even  now,  at  this  stage  of  their  history, 
she  thought  of  him  a  great  deal  more  than 
of  herself ;  his  troubles,  which  she  knew 
or  suspected,  occupied  her  whole  mind.  It 
is  no  use  trying  to  make  excuses  for  her. 
Her  best  friends  have  always  said  that 
Theo  was'not  quite  like  other  people.  And 
singularity  has  a  way  of  bringing  people 
to  srief  in  this  world. 

At  any  rate,  she  was  singular  that  day 
in  ignoring  all  considerations,  and  doing 
what  she  choBe.  Gerald  Fane  did  not 
exactly  wonder  at  her,  being  unaware  of 
any  reason  why  she  should  not  talk  to 
him,  but  he  thought  her  perfectly  charming, 
was  very  much  encouraged,  gave  himself  np 
to  the  moment  with  a  luppy  abandonment 
They  sat  down  and  talked,  not  about  Ada, 
for  Theo  saw  that  the  subject  made  him 
sad,  and,  knowing  as  much  as  she  did,  she 
could  not  hint  that  she  would  like  to  know 
more. 

Mrs.  Hildebraad  smiled  down  on  them 
approvingly  as  they  sat  there,  perfectly 
alworbed  in  each  oUier.  CaptAio  North 
was  not  quite  so  much  pleased.  He  was 
hurrying  a  little  in  his  return,  for  his  friend 
had  kept  him  longer  than  he  intended, 
and  as  he  came  through  the  door  he  had  a 
fall  view  of  the  two  faces.  It  was  such  a 
shock  to  him  that  be  paused  in  the  door- 
way, looking  at  them.  Theo's  smile,  the 
wonderful  sqftnesa  of  her  eyes  and  month, 
were  a  revelation  to  him,  or  rather  a  horrid 
reminder  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
autumn.  She  had  never  given  him  any  thing 
like  that  in  all  the  years  they  had  known 
each  other ;  and  now  this  spendthrift  puppy, 
this  scapegrace,  this  swindler's  brother 


Hugh  was  perfectly  wild  with  rage ;  he 
bit  his  lip  and  tamed  pale ;  he  could  at 
that  moment  have  gone  to  young  Fane 
and  collared  him,  and  flung  him  on  the 
floor  at  lus  feet.  But  being  a  civilised 
man,  with  more  than  his  share  of  self- 
command,  he  was  not  likely  to  run  any 
risk  of  appearing  in  the  newspapers.  He 
walked  very  slowly  forward  to  where  they 
were  sitUng.  Gerald  Fane  rose  at  once. 
Theo  looked  up  at  ber  cousin  quite  inno- 
cently, but  grew  grave  at  what  she  saw  in 
hie  face.  When  Hugh  was  deeply  ia 
earnest,  and  only  then,  he  was  very  like 
his  father. 

Theo  remembered  everything  which  had 
gone  out  of  her  mind  for  the  last  ten 
minutes,  and  she  was  not  unreasonable 
enough  to  wonder  at  Hugh's  looks. 

"You  know  Mr,  Fane,  she  said  to  him, 
and  she  got  np  too,  standing  between  Iho 
youi^  men. 

"Certainly,"  eaid  Hugh,  bowing  stiffly 
to  Gerald,  whose  manner  was  quite  as 
haughty  as  his  own. 

In  another  moment  Gerald  had  left 
them,  taking  off  his  hat  bo  Theo,  who  was 
80  much  vexed  and  confused  that  she 
forgot  to  give  him  her  hand.  After  he  was 
gone,  Hu»i  walked  up  to  a  picture,  looked 
at  it  closely,  and  then  came  back  to  Theo, 
saying  in  a  quite  uninterested  voice  : 

"Shall  we  go  on,  or  do  you  care  to 
stay  here  any  longer  1 " 

"  Hugh  ! "  she  said  in  a  low,  pained  tone, 
"  one  would  think  you-  knew  sometiiing 
against  Mr.  Fane  himselL" 

"  What  I  do  know  is.  quite  enough ; 
suppose  we  drop  the  subject,"  said  Hugh, 
without  looking  at  her,  and  Theo  was 
silent,  though  it  must  be  confessed  ttiat 
she  felt  very  angry. 

Mrs.  Hildebrand,  perhaps,  smiled  still 
more  ae  her  two  descendants  went  away- 
Walking  through  the  other  rooms,  hardly 
exchanging  a  word,  treating  each  oUier 
with  the  etifi'est  and  most  offended  air, 
thef  certainly  did  not  look  like  attractive 
young  people. 

It  was  just  as  well  that  Hugh  should 
keep  silence,  for  anger  and  jeatonsy  had 
filled  bis  mind  with  unworthy  suspicion, 
and  he  could  hardly  have  said  much  with- 
o.ut  betraying  it.  His  whole  mind  seemed 
to  be  in  a  horrid  black  fog ;  it  was  a  state 
of  things  most  unusual  with  him,  and  he 
had  grace  and  honesty  enough  left  to  be 
astonished  at  himself,  and  even  rather 
ashamed ;  but  the  thought  would  not  be 
driven  away — was  it  possible  that  Theo  had 


made  an  appointment  with  Gerald  Fane  t 
Of  coarse,  all  the  mcaautances  made  such 
to  idea  totally  uoieaaonable,  but  jealooBy 
can  feed  on  tna  most  unlikely  moraels. 

Theo'a  indignation  never  lasted  Ioob, 
&nd  by  the  time'  tbey  got  back  to  Lady 
Bedcliffs  she.  would  have  been  rea^  to 
laugh  md  make  friends  with  Hugh, 
from  whose  elder-brotherly  airs  she  had 
anffered  before  noir;  but  he  was  too 
stem  and  gloomy  for  that 

"  Good-bye.  You  are  not  coming  in  1 " 
«be  flatd  to  him  coldly  enough,  but  there 
was  a  gentle,  ammied  look  in  her  eyes  Ih&t 
seemed  to  speak  mote  amiably. 

"No,"  he  asii;  and  then  he  hesitated  a 
moment :  "  Yes,  if  I  can  see  yon  alone. 
There  b  something  I  want  to  say." 

"  Come  in,  then.  We  can  go  into  the 
library,"  said  Theo  quietly,  and  she  wal&ed 
iato  we  house  wicli  a  small  sigh. 

lU-tempeied  people  were  bores,  she 
thonj^t,  and  should  keep  away  from  their 
fellow-creatureii.  It  was  particularly  paiu- 
fu)  and  strange  to  see  Hugh  so  cross,  and 
she  could  not — would  not— allow  that  he 
had  any  reason  for  it.  Anyhow,  it  waa 
certain  that  talking  would  not  improve 
matters,  and  though  she  was  halE  sorry 
for  him,  and  for  vmat  had  happened,  she 
did  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  submit  to  a 
lecture. 

She  stood  by  the  library  fire,  with  her 
hand  on  the  chimney-piece  and  her  eyes 
bent  down.  Hugh  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  by  the  round  table,  on  which 
some  forbidding  old  books  were  lying.  He 
looked  at  her  for  a  minute  before  he  spoke; 
her  air  was  very  still  and  cold;  but  he 
faucied  that  there  waa  a  little  confusion,  a 
faint  tremnlousness,  about  her  quiet  moutL 
And  cert^nly  he  had  never  in  nis  life  been 
afraid  of  Thea  Nothing  conld  be  calmer 
than  his  own  manfier  as  he  spoke  to  her ; 
outward  agitation  was  almost  unknown  to 
him. 

"  Theo,"  he  said,  "  you  must  forgive  me 
if  I  make  a  remark — it  may  offend  you,  for 
I  see  I  have  o&endsd  you  already — but  I 
think  you  have  forgotten  something  I  told 
you." 

There  was  a  certain  authority  in  his 
tone,  and  this  in  itself  was  a  serious 
misUke  in  dealing  with  Theo.  She  raised 
her  head  and  looked  at  him,  but  eaid 
nothing. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  I  told  you 
aboat  Uiat  man's  brother  1 " 

YoQ  know  very  well  that  I  do,"  she 
'  coldly. 
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"  And  it  does  n6t  make  you  the  least 
inclined  to  avoid  these  people  t" 

"  Yos,  it  did,"  she  said  in  a  sudden  way, 
looking  at  the  fire. 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Hugh. 

"But  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  she 
went  oa  "  I  don't  see  why  people  should 
be  disgraced  and  ignored,  because  they 
have  a  horrid  half-brother.  They  are  to 
be  pitied." 

"  And  treated  by  you  and  me,  under 
our  circumstances,  as  particularly  intimate 
friends,"  said  Hugh. 

She  certunly  was  a  riddle  to  him,  or 
would  have  been,  if  he  bad  not  believed 
her  to  be  in  love  with  young  Fane,  and  he 
suffered  double  pain,  for,  setting  aside  his 
own  feelings,  this  seemed  like  a  degrada- 
tion to  his  proud,  beautiful  cousin.  And 
indeed  she  was  a  riddle  to  herself.  All 
her  thoughts  on  the  eubject  had  been  so 
correct  at  first ;  her  love  and  reverence  for 
Uncle  Henry ,her  resentment  on  bis  account, 
had  been  so  strong !  She  had  owned  so 
frankly  to  herself  that  this  meant  seeing  and 
hearing  no  more  of  4ihe  Fanes.  Yes,  she  had 
had  many  struggles  of  mind,  but  a  foolish, 
roznantic  fancf  had  been  driven  back,  again 
and  agun,  by  convictions  and  resolutions 
like  these.  Then  came  to  day,  and  perhaps 
it  was  true  that  she  had  been  a  little  mad, 
but  she  could  not  acknowledge  it,  hardly 
even  to  herself,  and  certainly  not  to  Hugh, 
who  seemed  to  her  to  be  quite  stepping  out 
of  his  proper  place.  If  she  knetr  at  heart 
that  her  cause  was  a  bad  one,  it  was  not 
likely  that  she  would  confesa  as  much  to 
him. 

"Be  honest,  Theo;  don't  play  tricks 
with  yourself,"  he  said,  his  bitter  tone 
changing  into  an  earnest  one.  "  You  are 
angry  with  me,  but  that  ia  not  fair ;  it  is 
unworthy  of  you.  I  don't  want  these 
peo{^  to  be  disgraced  or  isnored.  I  didn't 
even  tell  John  Goodall  what  I  knew  about 
Litton." 

"  Didn't  you  1  That  waa  kind  t "  said 
Theo. 

Something  scornful  in  her  voice  stung 
him  into  anger  again. 

"  You  are  perfectly  infatuated,"  he  said. 
"  Yon  know  nothing  of  this  young  Fane— 
absolutely  nothing.  You  might  never  have 
seen  him  if  Goodall  had  not  been  idiot 
enough  to  bring  him  to  the  wedding.  He 
knows  nothing  of  him  either.  I  oon  tell 
yon  a  man  does  not  often  leave  the  army 
as  a  boy,  as  he  must  have  done,  without 
some  bad  scrape  to  account  for  it  And  a 
man  who  was  good  for  much  could  not 
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work  with  Clareuce  Luton,  if  he  was  hia  ;  yoa Are  yon  too  ongrf  to  listen  to 


brother  ten  times  over.     I  tell  yott- 

He  stopped,  for  Tbeo  looked  up,  and  in 
a  moment  she  aaid  : 

"  You  know  no  more  abont  that  than  I 
do.  I  want  to  know  why  yon  nae  aach  a 
word  as  '  infatnated '  to  m&" 

"  Your  manner  to-day  wm  reason 
enoogh,"  said  Hugh. 

"  fthiuk  you  had  better  go  now,"  she 
said,  in  a  very  low,  cold  voice,  and  she 
turned  her  face  away  from  him. 

Her  cousin  hesitated  a  moment.  He 
waa  terribly  disturbed ;  he  had  hardly  ever 
in  his  life  felt  so  angry  or  bo  miserable. 
All  bis  philosophy  and  self-control  seemed 
to  have  melted  and  vanished  away ;  they  left 
him  a  wretched,  anxious  man,  qoarrelting 
with  the  one  person  he  loved,  and,  in 
the  failure  of  all  hope,  feeling  himself 
lost  and  whirled  away  in  a  storm  of  bitter 
passions. 

Theo  did  nob  look  round,  and  af^r 
waiting  for  a  few  seconds  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  her,  Hugh  took  np  his  hat  and 
went  out  of  the  rooin.  But  when  he 
reached  the  front  door  he  could  not  go 
any  farther,  and  in  another-minute  be  was 
back  in  the  library,  where  Theo  was  still 
standing,  looking  into  the  fire,  as  be  had 
left  her. 

She  looked  np  when  he  came  in  again, 
rather  absently,  with  eyes  full  of  proud 
yet  gentle  reproach. 

Hugh  went  up  to  her,  holding  out 
bia   lund,  and    she  gave   bim    hers   at 

"  Yes,  we  forgot  to  say  good-bye,"  she 
sud  carelessly  and  very  low.  "  Oood-bye, 
Hugh." 

"Theo— my  dear,"  he  aaid,  "  I  don't 
think  yoQ  have  the  faintest  notion  how  I 
love  you." 

She  drew  back  her  hand  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  slight  frown,  aa  if  she  did  not 
understand  what  he  was  saying. 

He  went  on  talking,  with  a  voice  which 
could  not  be  kept  steady. 

"  I  have  only  that  one  excuse  for  making 
yon  angry.  I  spoke  like  a  brute  just  now 
— you  must  forget  it.  I  certainly  have 
no  right  to  find  fault  wiA  you.  But, 
Theo,  when  a  man  loves  a  woman  as  I  love 


me  I" 

"  What  do  yon  mean ) "  abe  said. 
Hugh  North  had  often  admired  Theo's 
air  and  glance  of  supreme  scorn,  when  they 
were  bestowed  on  other  peopla  This  was 
Uie  first  time  he  had  felt  the  powa  of  them 
himsel£ 

"  Are  you  too  angry  to  understand  1  " 
he  said,  tha  colour  coming  into  his  face. 
"  You  can't  forgive  me  for  warning  yoa. 
You  think  I  had  a  selfish  motive,  I  aeot 
So  I  had— everybody  has ;  but  you  knoir 
very  well  all  the  time  that  I  was  right," 

"  I  don't  care  about  your  motives,"  said 
Theo.     "  I  don't  nuderstaud  you.     Please 
go  away  now.  Grand  mamma  will  want  me." 
'I  I  am  not  going  away,"  aaid  Hugh, 
^e  waa  standing  opposite  to  her,  and 
she  made  a  little  movement  to  pass  him, 
"  I  must  go,  then,"  she  said. 
Hugh  put  out  bis  hand  and  touched  her 
aleeve.  She  stood  still,  and  then  she  looked 
into  his  face  with  a  softer  expression,  aad 
said  slowly : 

"You  hiaTe  never  in  yoor  life  been  rude 
and  unkind  to  me  tiU  to^y.  I  don't  know 
what  is  the  matter  witlt  you ;  but  go  away 
now,  and  I  will  try  to  forget  all  abont  it,  if 
yon  wish." 

"  If  I  wish  1  There's  only-  one  thing  I 
wish  for  in  the  whole  world.  I  have  waited 
all  the  winter,  and  I  meant  to  tell  you 
to-day.  And  then,  owing  to  that — well, 
everything  went  wrong.  But  you  shall 
listen  in  spite  of  it,  for  I  can't  stand  this 
any  longer.  Theo,  don't  yon  think  you 
could  marry  me,  dear  1 " 

"  No  —  never,  never,  never  1 "  Theo 
answered,  and  she  shivered  all  over,  and 
the  clear  paleness  of  her  face  became  a 
sudden,  deepening  crimson,  as  the  turned 
away  from  Hu^h,  and.  walked  across  the 
room  and  left  him. 

He  was  almost  stunned  for  the  moment 
by  her  words  and  manner.  He  looked 
after  her  rather  helplessly ;  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  she  was  really  gone ;  but  whan 
several  minutes  had  paned  by,  and  she  did 
not  come  back  again,  he  went  out  of  the 
room,  and  through  the  hall,  and  finally  out 
of  the  honse  this  time,  walking  at  first  a 
little  unsteadily,  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
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Beeming  to  fit  as  loosely  aa  bis  dothes.  He 
was  a  pitiable  spectacle  to  Ida ;  while  the 
sudden  sight  of  her  to  him  Id  his  weak 
state  was  a  shock  which  sta^^eied  faim, 
aud  made  him  lean  for  support  against  a 
tree. 

"Pray  sit  down — ^but  you'll  oatoh  c<Jd. 
Yon  could  sit  on  this,"  spreading  a  light 
shawl  she  oanied  pn  the  tsit  seat  where  he 
and  Anastasta  had  sat  together. 

It  was  not  a  romantic  address ;  but  the 
anxiety  in  her  face,  in  her  voice,  and  in 
the  short  spasmodic  sentence*  was  of  the 
essence  •of  all  romance,  and  inexpressibly 
sweet  in  Archie's  ears. 

"  Yoa  forget  that  I'm  ia  qoaiantine — 
leprous,"  laying  on  the  word  a  stress 
which  showed  Ida  he  meant  something 
more  than  physical  leprosy  —  t^t  Mrs. 
Fybus  had  told  him  all 

lenoiing  this  meaning,  however,  she 
said  with  a  wan  smile ; 

"  But  I  needn't  use  the  shawl ;  I  do  not 
want  it" 

"  I  may  keep  it  i "  eagerly. 

"Of  course  —  Archie,"  hesitating  over 
the  name,  and  pronouncing  it  shyly.  She 
would  let  him  know  that  to  her  at  least  he 
was  no  leper. 

He  took  up  the  shawl,  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  not  lightiy  and  gallantly,  but  with 
revermce  as  to  a  relic ;  then  hong  it  over 
his  arm. 

There  was  silence  that  might  be  felt  for 
a  moment  while  be  looked  with  the  kind 
of  yearning  in  his  eyes  of  a  man's  last  look 
on  the  snn.  Ida,  feeling  intensely  the 
danger  of  the  situation  —  to  herself — 
■blundered  hurriedly  out  with ; 

"  I  came  to  see — I  thought  Mrs.  Pybna 
m^ht  be  here." 

"She  will  be  here  in  a  minute.  Ida, 
bear  me ;  it  is  my  last  chance ;  I  shall 
never  see  yoa  again— never  agaia.  I  quit 
England  for  ever  when  I've  strength  to 
travel,  and  what  I  would  now  say  to  you 
is  as  sacred  and  sincere  as  dying  wwda. 
I  never  really  loved  that  woman,  and  she 
— she  does  not  know  whftt  love  means. 
Her  story — I  will  not  speak  of  it,  you  do 
not  believe  IL  It  !s  not  that — not  that  I 
would  waste  this  last  moment  over ;  but, 
Ida,  my  loyalty  to  you.  I  have  not  been 
loyal  to  rou.  In  all  those  years  when  I 
tlioi^ht  I  loved  you,  when  I  vowed  and 

5 rotted  to  you  that  I  had  loved  you,  I 
id  not  really  love  you.  I  took  a  kind  of 
worship  for  love.  I  worshipped  yon  as 
something  aa  far  off  and  as  high  above  me 
as  a  star ;  but  I  didn't  love  yon.  I  couldn't 


love  you,  for  I  thought  yoa  couldn't  love. 
But,"  with  a  sudden  and  startling  change 
of  manner,  which  now  was  hurried,  aad 
headlong,  and  passionately  vehement,  "but 
since  I  Knew  that  you  could  love,  and 
could  love  me — love  me  1 "  looking  with 
eyee  wide  with  wonder  and  worship  into 
hor  &ce,  "  Ida,  believe  me,  every  thought. 


and  every  hope,  and  every  wish,  and  every 
beat  of  my  aeart,  have  been  yours  only, 
and  will  be  yours  only — always.     No ;  do 


not  stop  me.  I  am  dead  to  you  now;  I 
know  it  If  you  wore  free  to-morrow  I  would 
not  ask  you.  I  would  not  let  you  share  my 
shame.  But  to-morrow  I  shaJl  be  as  dead 
to  you,  and  you  ahould  hear  me  now  and 
believe  me  now  as  you  would  believe  the 
dying,  who  have  nothing  left  to  hope  or 
fear  in  this  world,  and  long  only  to  be 
forgiven  fireely,  and  remembraed  kindly. 
Ida,  it  is  all  I  ask  &om  you,  to  forgive  me 
and  to  believe  me — to  believe  that  I  love 
yon ;  with  all  my  whole  soul  I  love  yon,  and 
shall  always  love  you — always — always  1 " 

Here  Ida  sat  suddenly  down,  faint, 
speechless,  deathly  pale,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  looking  up  at  him  with  the  helpless 
and  bewilderea  anguish  in  her  face  one 
sees  beside  a  death-bed  when  there  is 
nothing  can  be  done. 

At  last  she  sud : 

"  Archie,  I  am  not  well  I  feel  dizsy 
and  confused,  and  I  fear  I  cannot  coQeet 
my  thoughts  to  s^  what  I  mean — 
what  I  must  say  if  I  am  not  to  be 
still  more  unhappy  when — when  you  are 
gone,"  with  a  dry  kind  of  soK  Pausing 
for  a  moment  to  recover  henel^  she  added  : 
"But  you  wili  not  got  Not  for  ever)  " 
desolately. 

Archie  shook  his  head  sadly,  but  deter 
minedly,  not  trusUng  himself  in  his  weak- 
ness to  speak  Ida  was  dlent  for  a  moment, 
looking  wistfidly  up  at  him,  and  then  said, 
speaking  in  broken  and  abrupt  sentences : 

"It  was  not  as  you  a^.  It  was  not 
you  that  were  in  fault  Every  word  you 
spoke  is  a  pain  and  reproach  to  me.  Of 
what  do  voa  charge  yourself  I  That  you 
couldn't  love  me  while  you  thought  I  had 
no  heart  1  How  conld  you )  Or  how 
think  I  had  a  heart  when  I  could  accept  a 
man  for  whom  I  cared  nothing,  and  wbUe  1 
cared — I  cared  for  another,"  the  last  words 
almost  inaudible,  spoken  in  a  faltering 
voice,  and  a  tone  of  in  expressible  tenderness. 

What  ^utic  answer  Archie  would  have 
made  we  do  not  know,  for  at  this  momeBt 
as  he  bent  down  towards  her,  JHtik,  wtA 
Anastasia  on  his  arm,  stood  suddenly  before 
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tbem.  The  path  here  tamed  sharply  at  a 
ri^ht-angle,  and  the  four  stood  face  to  &Ge 
mthoat  a  moment's  preparation  for  the 
encounter.  Only  Dick,  we  need  hardly  say, 
retained  his  presence  of  mind. 

"  Mr.  Guard  I "  he  exclaimed.  "  We 
nnderatood  you  were  '  bed-fast,'  aa  you 
YiHrkahire  fou  uy.  Yery  glad  to  find  you 
eonraleseeDb  Ida,  allow  me  to  introduce 
to  you  Miss  Bompas — Miss  Luard.  You 
know  Mr.  Guard,  I  think,  Miss  BompasT' 
This  with  the  most  innocent  and  absolute 
matter-of-course  ooolneaa,  seemingly  uncon- 
sctons  that  Ida  had  not  returned  Miss 
Bompas's  bow,  or  that  Archie  was  glower- 
ing fiercely  at  him  and  AnMtj^aiii,  <<  Miw 
Bwnpas  and  I  were  arraogii^  a  little  le^ 
business  at  fint  hand,"  continued  the  im- 
pertorbableDic^  addressing  Ida.  "Couldn't 
stand  the  dawdling  of  those  lawyers  any 
longer,  and  we've  done  more  in  an  hour  than 
they  in  a  month.     Eh — Miss  Bompas  1 " 

"  May  I  ask  which  way  you're  going  t " 
said  Anhie,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  a 
little,  through  weakness,  excitement,  and 
aappreased  rage. 

"Certainly;  towardstbeviUage.  Maywe 
hopa  tor  the  pleasure  of  your  company  1 " 

"Come,  Ida,"  said  Archie,  almost 
wttboiitAtively,  turning  his  b*ck  scornfully 
upon  Dick>  and  his  companion,  and  walk- 
ing awa^  in  the  opposite  direction  with 
I<u  at  his  side. 

"  I  beK  your  pardon,"  cried  Dick  after 
still  perfect  self-posseaaion  and 
er,  and  speaking  now  with  his 
osoal  cool  diawL  (Up  to  this  the  sudden 
sarprise  had  had  just  the  one  effect  upon 
him  of  hurrying  his  speeoh.)  "I  beg 
your  puxlon,  bat  yon  seem  to  forget  the 
risk  m  infeclaon." 

Archie  faced  round  suddenly  to  say 
with  a  withering  and  significant  look  at 
Anartasia,  "It  was  of  t^t  I  was  tbiok- 
iqg,"  and  then  as  sharply  wheeled  back 
ukL  walked  on  with  Ida. 

"It's  monstrous  that  he  should  intro- 
duce that  woman  to  you." 

"  I  didn't  know  he  knew  her,"  answered 
Ida,  still  quite  bewildered  by  the  siulden 
revelation  of  Anastasia's  intimacy  with 
her  other  suitor. 

"  He  was  not  likely  to  let  you  know  it 
Ida,  he's  not  worthy  of  yon,"  speaking 
wilJt  mocb  vehemenca  "  It  isn't  jealousy  or 
envy ;  I'm  not  speaking  «b  a  rival,  or  even 
as  a  r^ected  or  lu^teless  rival ;  for  I  could 
fot— I  would  not  now  be  anything  to  you 
fven  if  you  were  tnt.  I  am  tbiaking  <mly 
of  yoo,  and  of  your  hapinnessj  and  I  can- 


not bear  to  think  of  it  in  such  hands.  He 
is  a  mere  heartless  fortune-hunter." 

"  Not  that,  Archie.  You  do  him  an 
injustice  ;  I  did  him  this  injustice  myself 
until  after  Mr.  Tuck's  death,  when  he 
showed  he  cared  nothing  for  money." 

Then  Ida  proceeded  to  vindicate  Dick's 
diuntOTeatednesa  by  an  account  of  his 
magnaoimity  in.  the  interval  daring  which 
she  was  supposed  to  be  pennileaa,  yet 
during  which  the  depth  and  warmth  of  his 
devotion  were  increased  a  hundredfold. 

Archie  listened,  unconvinced  but  ^ent 
What  could  be  say!  He  could  only 
suggest  the  suspicion  that  Di^k  knew  aU 
along  the  true  state  of  the  case — a  sus- 
picion ungenerooa  in  itself,  and  which 
would  sound  still  more  ungenerous  from 
the  lips  of  a  rival.  Besides,  he  jealously 
attributed  the  warmth  of  Ida's  defence  of 
Dick  to  the  opposite  of  its  true  caose — to 
a  growing  regard  for  him — whereas  it  was 
the  remorseful  conscionaness  that  her 
regard  for  him  was  not  what  even  in 
common  gratitude  it  should  have  been, 
which  made  her  put  his  diBinterestedneas 
in  Hie  strongest  %ht  she  could.  There- 
fore, Archie  was  silent  for  a  moment  after 
Ida  had  concluded  her  eager  defence  of 
Dick ;  and  before  either  spoke  again  Mrs. 
John  appeared. 

"Ida!" 

After  Ida,  blushing,  had  explained  her 
presence,  Mn.  Joim  accounted  for  her 
own  absence  daring  these  eventf  ol  minates. 
Sbe  had  called  for  a  moment  at  a  farmer's 
house  about  some  eggs,  and  was  detained 
there  to  doctor  a  scalded  baby, 

"  But,  Ida  dear,  you  forget  the  risk  of 
.infection  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jtuin  aa  sbeinter- 
posed  herself  between  Ida  and  Archie. 

"It  will  not  be  for  want  of  warning, 
then.  Captain  Brabazon  has  just  been 
giving  her  the  same  caation." 

"Captain  Brabazon ! " 

"  We've  just  this  moment  met  him  and 
Miss  Bompas  arm-in-arm." 

Mrs.  John  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
stand  in  sheer  amazement.  What  I  This 
heart-broken  Miss  Bompas,  with  whose 
woes  the  world  had  been  ringing,  on  the 
arm  of  Archie's  rival !  If  he  and  Archie 
had  exchanged  places  in  their  relationship 
to  her,  why  should  they  not  also  in  their 
relationship  to  IdaT  For  there  was  no 
doubt  that,  but  for  the  discovery  of  Archie's 
relations  with  Anaetasia,  he  would  have 
sapplanted  Captain  Brabazon.  Thus  Mrs. 
John  teasoned,  running  rather  too  fast 
For,  on  the  first  {dace,  Haan  was  not  the 
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"  But  hb  pkradfl  of  intiiiiacy  with  lach 
a  woman  ia  a  groaa  inenlt  to  Ida." 

"  He  bardlymeant  to  parade  it,  mother." 

"  The  intimacy  itself  ib  aa  innilt." 

This  did  not  seem  dispntable,  and  tu 
not  disputed.  No  more  vaa  laid  upon  the 
snbjoct,  and,  indeed,  there  waa  hardly 
time  to  say  more,  tot  Ida'a  retnni  train 
was  joet  due.  She  took  an  affectioDate 
leave  of  Mrs.  John,  bnt  was  not  allowed  to 
tonch  Archie's  hand. 

"  Tou'll  come  and  aee  na  again  when  he'a 
out  of  quarantine,  dearl" 

Ida  tnm&d  to  Archie. 

"  You'll  not  leave  Eng — Heatberiey 
before  I  see  yon  1 "  hurriedly,  eagerly, 
ahamefacedly,  with  a  deep  yearning  in  her 
eyes  and  a  crimson  face. 

He  heaitated  for  a  moment  in  diatnut  of 
himaeir. 

"  To  say  good-bye,"  she  urged,  entre&t- 
ingly  almoat. 

"  I  moat  see  you  agun,"  he  groaned,  aa 
though  the  entreaty  came  from  nim. 


A  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

With  night  coming  on,  and  the  etrmts 
everywhere  bursting  out  into  brilliant  co- 
niacationa  of  light,  while  already  the  first 
akirmiahers  of  tne  great  army  of  pleasure- 
seekers  are  appearmg  on  the  acene,  and 
meet  and  mingle  with  the  atill  greater 
force  that  is  hurrying  home  from  work, 
there  are  certain  points  where  the  whiii  and 
traffic  seem  to  be  concentrated,  as  at  the 
Circua  here  by  Oxford  Street.  A  whirl- 
pool truly  ia  this,  whoae  roar  is  com- 
pounded of  the  mnffled  tread  of  the  harry- 
ing aquadrona,  of  the  chink  of  hameas,  and 
the  aubdued  grinding  of  innnmerable  wheels, 
of  the  metulic  clatter  of  aa  many  iron 
.hoofs ;  of  the  cries  of  the  nevspaper-boys 
with  their  evening  editions;  of  the  shonta 
of  the  omnibus  conductors ;  and  of  the 
sharp  rattle  of  the  bell  of  the  adventaroas 
wheelman.  Countleaa  mnltitudea  advance, 
are  caught  up  in  the  whirlpool  vortex  for  a 
moment,  aad  circle  in  the  glare  of  lamps 
and  noise  of  trafBc,  and  then  are  honied 
away  by  current  or  eddy  to  disappear 
unnoticM  into  the  vague. 

Some  such  eddy  caught  us  up  one  nigfat, 
and  drawing  us  ^m  nie  fascinating  circle, 
left  us  at  the  doorway  of  the  Polyteehnic 


leaat  evidence  that  Dick'a  relationa  with 

Anaataaia  were  of  the  kind  brought  home 

to  Archie ;  and,  in  the  aecond  place,  Archie 

folly  and  firmly  meant  what  ^e  said  :  that 

even  if  Ida  were  free,  he  would  not  allow  her 

to  share  the  ahame  of  his  base  birth  and  of 

thia  Aaastasian  scandal,  which  there  was  no 

possible  means  or  hope  now  of  disproving. 
Bat,  of  courae,  Mrs.  John  at  the  moment 

could  think  only  of  the  complete  inversion 

of    the    aituation    suggeated    br    Dick's 

intimacy  with  Anaataaia     If  Dick   had 

stepped  into  Archie's  rather  muddy  ahoea, 

why  ahould  not  Archie  atep  into  Dick'a  t 

Besidea,  Anaatasta's  replacing  her  lovers  at 

this  rate  was  a  practical  and  conclnaive 

contradiction   of   her  atory  of    betrayal, 

despair,  and  aaicide. 

"Weill "cried  Mrs.  John  at  last,  with 

a  gasp  of  amazement,  and  then  added,  aa 

she  walked  on,  with  a  sarcastic  bittemesa 

uoat  unoanal  from  her :  "  She  had  come  to 

commit  suidde,  I  anppose,  in  the  usual 

place,  and  for  the  usual  canae." 

"  We  were  rather  in  the  way,  then,"  aaid 

Archie,  laughing,  while  Ida  also  smiled  at 

the  grotesque  idea  of  a  spot  which  one 

alwaya  chose  for  auidde,     "  But  this  time 

the  cause  would   be,  not  'the  pangs   of 

despised  love,'  hut    'the    law's    delay,' 

added    Archie,    "  for    Oaptatii    Brabazon 

informed  us  that,  impatient  of  the  dilatori- 
nees  of  their  solicitors,  they  were  merely 
arranging  a  legal  dispute  themselves." 
"  Ajm-in-arm,"  said  Mrs.  John  dryly. 
"  Oh,  that  was  ip  mere  token  of  their 
reconciliation  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute." 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  another  breach- 
of-prgmise  suit,"  said  Mrs.  John,  not  jest- 
ingly, but  caastically,  for  she  was  even 
more  shocked  than  relieved  I>f''^  revela- 
tionofAuastasia'a iniquity.  "Thewoman's 
absolutely  shameless  I " 

"  He  doesn't  think  so.  He  honoured 
Ida  with  an  introduction  to  her." 

"  Then  he's  ahameleas  ! "  said  Mrs.  John 
hotly.  "Forgive  me,  Ida,  but  it  was  a 
downright  and  deliberate  inault  to  intro- 
duce such  a  woman  to  yoa" 

"  Well,  no,  mother.  It  was  the  reverse 
of  deliberate,  I  think.  He  was  aurpriaed 
into  it  He  come  upon  us  so  suddenly 
that  it  was  the  only  escape  out  of  the 
embarrasament  which  occurred  to  him  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment." 

This,  the  true  explanation  of  Dick's  Something  in  the  building  and  its  a 
unfortunate  blunder,  was  the  only  one  tions  recaUa  the  firat  impressions  of  yotith, 
:i>nceiTabla  on  reflection,  even  by  the  I  when  the  lights  of  London  seemed  like 
prejudiced  and  impetuous  Mr^.  John.  |  the  stars  and  spangles  of  fairyland,  and  the 
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doon  of  the  PolTtedinic  to  op«a  upon  an 
snflzploied  and  pleuiogl;  meohftnic^  pai«- 
diM.  And  atill  in  the  midst  of  eo  much 
cbu^  ttie  oatei  aspect  of  the  building 
niiuuaithes(Ui>&  ItUnarv*  still  wielda  her 
■pear  on  the  parapet,  and  oaired  upon  the 
wid  atone  yon  may  still  read  the  macrip- 
tioD,  "  £o^  PolyteehniG  Inalitate,  Incor- 
porated 1838,"  and  no  recording  ohiael  has 
jet  added  the  date  of  its  final  aiiBolntion. 

Aa  already  stated,  tlu  ootTaid  aspect 
of  things  IS  not  very  different;  the 
■hope  t£at  inrade  tbs  Testihule,  the 
pkeaids,  the  tarnstileB,  all  remain;  bub 
nov,  instead  of  the  languid  stream  of 
viatMs  that  might  formerly  hare  been 
■sen,  girls  and  boys,  grandfatherB  and 
granJilmotfaers,  ire  have  the  Bbrenaoos 
(Huush  of  yoong  men — nothing  bnt  young 
men,  as  yoong  as  may  be,  who  can  be 
nngled  oat  from  the  erer-passing  stream 
of  wayfarers,  as,  pnttinz  on  speed  as  they 
near  tiie  portals  of  t^e  Institnte,  they 
double  up  two  or  tiiree  steps  at  a  time, 
and  dashing  through  the  turnstiles,  dis- 
appear in  the  interior  of  the  building. 
Tie  place  is  like  a  human  ant4iill,  th& 
throng  the  running  backwards  and  for- 
wirds,  the  quick  greeting,  the  challenge, 
the  reply.  Only  in  the  real  ant-hill  there 
sre  surely  retersn  ante ;  whUe  here,  the 
porter  at  the  gate,  ite  officials  who  flit 
iboD^  the  profeason  who  are  forming 
timr  classes,  all — all  are  young;  not  a 
gnybaard  to  be  seen  anywhere.  All  this 
odtes  wonder  and  cariosity  as  to  the 
oatnre  of  tiie  Institate  that  brings  this 
■warm  of  young  men  to  its  doors.  And 
diis  brings  us  to  the  secretary  in  his  sanc- 
ttu — a  aanatam  that  is  being  oontinoally 
inraded  by  eager  youths,  intent  upon 
eaids  of  membership,  or  nitration,  or 
something  of  the  kind. 

Yes,  t^  seerelary  is  yoong  Uke  the  rest, 
but  stni  <^  enough  to  remember  the 
beginnings  of  this  gnat  Institat«~4tB  small 
begioDings  in  a '  small  house  in  Endell 
SliiMt,  where  Mr.  Qowitin  Hc^,  the 
father  and  founder  of  it  all,  began  some 
twen^  years  ago  with  a  school  for  work- 
ing yonths,  of  whom  he  gathered  together 
anoclMis,  numbering  some  thir^  in  all 
Tbaa  followed  the  transilion  to  lai^er  pre- 
mises in  LoK  Acre,  and  on  the  dissolution 
rfthe  old  Po^teohnic  the  entering  in  to  the 
riiell  to  be  furnished  with  newly-organised 
life :  all  this  is  within  the  record  of  a  vay 
few  years.  The  title.  Polytechnic  Young 
Uen^  Chiistiaii  Institute  for  Artiaaus, 
Aniretitices.  etc..  bears  the  imntessofits 


founder's  design,  whioh  embraced  reUgtoos 
as  well  as  technical  learning;  Bat  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  religtoos  test  on 
entranoe.  An  artisan,  whether  Jew, 
Mohanunedan,  or  Buddhist,. wotildbeequally 
admitted  to  the  adrantages  of  the  Institute, 
and  though  like  the  reet  he  wonid  be 
invited  to  tike  religious  services  and 
classes  that  are  held  in  the  building,  he 
might  please  himself  about  the  matter. 
In  &ct,  no  questions  are  uked  at  entrance 
or  afterwards  about  religious  opinions, 
and  the  imly  teat  is  wheth^  ^ere  is  room 
for  the  applicant,  and  whether  he  is 
within  the  limit  ot  age — between  sixtera 
and  twen^-three — and  answers  to  the 
description  of  artisan  or  apprentice.  Now 
the  limit  to  number  of  members  is  some 
two  thousand,  a  limit  always  reached,  and 
latterly  exceeded,  and  so  wdl  appreciated 
is  the  Institute  that  Aere  are  constantly 
on  the  books  applications  ftom  eight  or 
nine  hundred  candidates  for  membeiship, 
who  may  have  to  wait  from  six'  to  twelve 
months  for  admission  The  subscription 
which  opens  out  all  the  advantages  ot  th& 
institute,  is  jast  threq)ence  a  week,  and 
with  that  the  almost  nominal  fees  to  the 
various  classes  that  may  be  entered.  When 
we  hear  that  an  average  nomber  of  fonr- 
t«en  hundred  young  men  each  night  throng 
to  the  classes  that  are  held  in  the  various 
class-rooms  between  eight  and  ten,  we 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  marveltoas  onrush 
of  youth  we  have  just  witnessed. 

Tramp,  teamp,  tramp,  the  rush  of  stops 
up  the  stairs,  and  along  the  corridors,  is 
overpowered  as  by  the  measured  march  of 
legions.  We  are  in  the  gallery  over  the 
great  hall — the  Iiall  where  once  the  diving- 
bell  disported  in  the  crystal  tide,  where 
the  centrifugal  railway  panned  its  eccen- 
tric course,  and  the  scientific  toy  of  the 
period  performed  its  gyrations  in  ur  or 
wattt.  itwK  serious  Donness  is  now  on 
hand^the  serious  practice  of  athletics.  The 
great  ball  makes  the  finest  possible  gym- 
nadam,  and  here  below  us  Ae  floor  is 
occupied  by  a  great  band  of  athletes  in 
white  flannels  and  jerseys.  At  this 
moment  is  going  on  a  gplgantic  game 
of  "  follow  my  leader,"  an  evolution  known 
in  gymnastic  language  as  the  "maza" 
^m lining  it  is  too,  and  at  the  same  time 
^reeable,  to  watch  from  this  vantage-point 
the  snake-like  evolutiona  of  the  endless 
human  ribbon  that  twirls  in  and  out  and 
round  about,  making  a  changing  pattern  of 
swiftly-moving  forms — a  human  ribbon  that 
ties  itself  into  a  knot,  winds  itself  into  a. 
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tightly  paoked  roll,  apins  oat  again,  and 
twirls  all  over  the  fioot  in  bewildering, 
orderly  eonAision. 

To  leave  the  gynnaahim  for  a  time,  it  is 
intereeUng  to  watch  the  tide  of  youth  that 
Ib  surging  in,  to  note  how  the  Bta^eams 
diverge,  and  how  those  who  come  in  dusty 
and  soiled  iu  their  working  clothea  dis- 
appear into  the  iMsement,  and  presently 
emerge  radiant  in  shiny  boota  and  well- 
bnuhed  broadcloth,  or  in  the  nattr  oortume 
of  the  aUilete ;  and  down  below  ute  splash- 
iiig,  and  towelh'ng,  and  boot-bnuhing  that 
are  going  on  are  something  astonishing. 
And  the  general  resolt  of  it  all,  it  nay  be 
said,  is  highly  satisfactory.  Ever^here  the 
crowd  is  a  well-dressed  one,  with  a  won- 
derful sameness  in  height,  weight-for-age, 
and  general  charactetwca,  eertaiidy  not 
belonging  to  the  poorer  classes,  but  rather 
to  that  <Maa  in  reality  the  wealthiest  of  all 
— the  class  of  artisans  which  has  all  the 
future  before  it,  the  great,  rising  proleta- 
riat^ in  whom  lies  me  making  of  the 
twentieth  century.  But  not  at  all  burdened 
with  the  weight  of  their  deetinies  are  these 
arbiters  of  the  fiitare,  but  ready  rather  to 
whistle  and  sing  on  the  slightest  provoesr 
tioin.  Qni<^  in  apprehension,  with  a  eheerfid 
mind  and  ready  tongoe,  and  a  itraight- 
forward  judgment  unswayed  by  casuistry, 
and  not  much  moved  by  transcendental 
considerations,  there  is  in  the  artisan  of  the 
future  the  promise  of  ao  even  sod  equal 
development  And  if  tiie  coming  world 
fall  short  of  the  expectations  of  tbe 
sanguine,  it  promises  to  be  a  cheerM, 
ligU-hewted  world,  marching  on  to  some 
lively,  light  tune  of  its  own. 

Bat  tUs  is  not  tbe  place  for  dreams  of-  a 
distant  future ;  our  ene^tic  guide  would 
not  tolerate  such  a  waste  of  time,  when 
the  bouts  are  crammed  foil  of  oocnpation, 
and  every  room  in  the  building,  from  tbe 
basement,  where  more  elbow-room  is  being 
dug  out  from  the  solid  earth,  t6  the  attic 
where,  perhaps,  Hinerva  being  willing,  who 
mounts  gusMs  there  at  the  top,  farther 
extension  may  be  sought  in  the  direction 
of  the  stars.  And  thus,  hurrying  upstairs 
and  down,  in  a  labyrinth  of  passages,  we 
pass  throagh  the  various  class-rooms  where 
the  work  of  technical  instruction  is  going  on. 

This  beinx  Monday,  we  are  among  the 
practical-trade  classes.  Here  in  a  small 
iectare-room  is  an  assemblage  of  twenty  or 
thirty  practioal  yonng  plnmbers,  each  with 
a  uote-book  on  the  desk  before  him,  while 
upon  the  black-boud  a  diagram  grows 
under  the  band  of  the  instructor ;  ^  drawing 


of  some  peeoUarly-jointad  pipe,  of  whicJt 
the  pupil  plumbers  ma^  their  own  rongh 
drawings,  and  are  ready  to  caUulate 
capacity  and  all  the  rest  with  mathematical 
exadueesL  The  instmctor  is  himself  a 
foreman  plumber,  and  the  role  of  this  and 
the  other  practical  classe*  is  of  practical 
teaching  by  oompetent  trade  teachers  based 
upon  workshop  practice  and  the  require- 
ments of  ordinary  bosineBS.  A  glsnos  at 
the  ooorse  on  ^nmbing  may  show  what  we 
may  expect  m>m  the  future  craftsman. 
Fi»t  of  all  he  is  taoght  tlie  properties  of 
the  metals  and  other  substances  mth  whieh 
he  has  to  deal,  the  chemical  action  npon 
them  of  water,  gaseSj  acids,  etc. ;  of  solders 
and  fluxes;  of  blowpipes,  brasing  and  antcwe- 
nons  soldering — a  handsome  phrase  surely. 
Then  of  tbe  plomber's  tools  and  their  uses ; 
of  the  mannnctare  of  the  metal  in  adapta- 
tion to  the  plumber's  needs — of  sheet  lead 
and  sine,  of  tnbes  and  pipes,  the  mysteries 
of  gas-fitting,  and  all  the  intricacies  of 
dram^e  and  sanitary  arrangement&  With 
all  this,  water-supply,  and  the  plambw'a 
datiea  in  that  ocmnection;  with  roofing 
and  the  rain-drainage  of  houses,  uid  ex- 
ternal plumber's  won  in  die  way  of  pipes 
and  gutters ;  with  a  host  of  ottier  noatten 
sabeidiary  to  all  tbesa  Whea  tiia  aspirant 
plumber  has  completed  his  oodibo,  he  is 
required  to  attend  the  examination  on  the 
sabjeot  held  by  tiie  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Technical  Inatibnte  at  Ftnsbury, 
and  may  gain  honoors  in  plumbing — even 
prises  ana  medals,  as  many  of  the  FcAv- 
technic  youths  have  already  done,  ot,  at  all 
events,  a  oertifioate  of  proSafenCT-  ttiat  will 
be  of  ^wd  service  to  him,  not  only  at  home, 
but  in  Canada,  Australia,  or  wherever  dse 
the  roving  plumber  may  wander. 

But  let  none  think  that  plumbing,  or  any 
other  of  the  handicrafts,  can  be  attained 
merely  by  classes  and  lectures.  On  this 
ptHnt,  the  rule  of  the  Institute  is  precise 
and  dear.  Only  those  are  eligible  to  Uie 
technical  classes  who  are  actuary  engamd 
in  the  trade  to  which  the  classes  appy. 
The  pilgrim  plumber,  as  well  as  the 
aspirant  for  any  other  mastery,  most  go 
round  by  the  wicket-gate  of  service  or 
^)prentioeehip.  Oar  sympathies  may  be 
with  those  who  woold  dimb  over  the  wall 
and  make  short  cuts  to  knowledge,  but  tar 
such  the  technical  classes  of  the  Institaite 
jure  not  intended.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  the  advantages  of  such  classes  are  not 
confined  to  members  of  the  Instdtnte.  For 
a  fee,  in  amount  three  or  foor  times  that 
paid  by  members,  but  not  generally  exceed- 
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ing  ten  shOlings  a  quarter,  memben  of  a 
pwticolftr  trade  may  join  ihe  tradMsluoes, 
erea  if  berond  the  limit  of  ago  pnacribed 
for  membws  of  the  LuUtate. 

LeaTing  tlie  plnmbera  to  their  devicee, 
mother  tnrn  brings  na  to  a  different  scene — 
a  comfortable  coffee-room  There  there  is  a 
refreshment-bar,  and  where  groups  of  young 
men  are  taking  Oibir  evening  msal  at 
^propriate  tabus.  There  are  Detrspapers 
icattei«d  aboa^  and  a  pleasant  absence  of 
that  ronghness  and  bareness  which  is  some- 
times  found  in  places  devoted  to  temperance 
refreshments.  For  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  fay  that  the  Institate  is  run  npon 
temperance  principles,  and  no  Savour  of 
tobacco  hanffs  about  tbe  room,  for  smoking 
also  is  prohibited.  Our  young  men — 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-three,  be  it 
remembered — are  none  the  worse  for  these 
restrictions.  Again,  there  is  a  capital 
recreation-room,  where  chess  and  draughts 
are  provided,  and  more  newspapers,  but 
neiwercard-tables  nor  billiard-taUes;  such 
things  would  hardly  be  in  character  with 
the  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  although 
there  is  considerable  freedom  of  criticism  on 
the  part  of  members,  and  all  kinds  of 
Ni^estiona  are  made  in  the  monthly 
jonmal  of  the  Institute,  nobody  has  pro- 
posed to  repeal  these  restrictions. 

And  no  doubt  the  Bavings-bank  gets  the 
benefit  of  this  abstinence ;  the  savings- 
bank,  which  appears  in  anoUier  part  of  the 
building,  with  its  volunteer  accountants 
■nd  a  respectable  fund  of  depoeits.  There 
is  a  library,  too,  with  a  fur  supply  of 
general  literature. 

And   here  the  scene  changes,  and  we 

me  apon  a  room  full  of  young  men 
deeply  engaged  with  angles  and  curvea,  but 
not  concerned  with  pure  geometry,  but  in 
thestudyand  practice  of  the  higher  elements 
of  the  art  of  practical  and  artistical  tailoring. 
And  this  is  an  art  which  rewards  its  votaries 
with  quick  and  substantial  results.  A 
master  of  the  sartorial  ait,  who  has 
taken  his  degree  at  the  Poljrtechnic,  is 
pretty  sore  of  remunerative  employment 
From  cutting  cloth  te  turning  metal  into 
shavings  is,  perhaps,  an  abrupt  transition ; 
but  here  are  lathes  fitted  up,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  a  fi.tting-ahop  and  pattern- 
room,  and  a  skilled  engineer  to  superintend. 
From  this  branch  the  students  attend  the 
examinations  of  the  City  of  London 
Technical  Institate,  already  mentioned, 
which  seems  to  promise  to  take  the  position 
of  a  technical  university,  with  affiliated 
collegei  in  different  parts.     And  then  at  a 


bound  we  paas  from  the  (flinders  of  steam- 
en^es  to  the  (flinders  of  watches,  with 
instruction  in  au  the  principlee  of  watch 
and  dock  making,  the  timj  pass  examina- 
tion being  conducted  by  the  same  City  of 
London  Institute. 

Another  room  holds  a  colony  of  young 
builders  who  are  learning  the  principles  of 
bnOding  construction  and  drawing,  and 
tiie  elements  of  civil  euKiueering,  with  idl 
the  details  of  brickworz,  stonework,  and 
woodwork,  and  all  the  oihac  works  which 
relate  to  the  builder's  trade.  For  these 
classes  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
examines,  as  also  for  the  practical  mensu- 
ration class,  and  the  Practical  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry  class ;  while  the  builder  of 
the  future,  departing  widely  from  existing 
types,'  la  expected  to  master  all  these 
subjects  if  he  would  be  considered  indeed 
a  passed  master  of  the  craft.  At  the  same 
time  classes  are  going  on  in  geology  and 
mineralogy,  in  magnetism  and  electricity. 
On  other  evenings  in  the  week,  twether 
with  claases  of  varioos  stages  on  subjects 
cognate  to  those  already  mentioned,  we 
should  find  a  Carriage -building  Class,  a 
Printing  Class,  and  one  for  si^ersmiths' 
work.  Then,  in  -  more  purely  scientific 
subjects,  we  have  chemistry,  botany,  and 
the  laws  of  sound,  light,  and  heat,  in 
courses  of  lessons  that  must  be  concluded 
by  sitting  at  the  science  exanunations  in 
those  particular  subjects. 

Altogether  enough,  one  would  think,  to 
bring  premature  furrows  on  the  brow  of 
the  artisan  of  the  period ;  but,  seem- 
ingly, it  all  sits  lightly  enough  upon  him; 
and  he  may  join  the  drum  and  ue  band, 
or  the  reed  and  brass  band,  or  draw  the 
violin  bow  in  the  orchestral  band — all  be- 
longing to  the  Institute,  by  way  of  dis- 
traction from  his  severer  studies.  Then 
there  is  a  fine  lectnre-hall,  where  entertain- 
ments are  frequently  given,  generally  free 
to  members ;  a  swimming-bath,  too,  is 
nearly  completed.  Indeed,  with  its  mulU- 
farious  agencies,  the  institution  has  already 
overflowed  the  limits  of  the  old  Polytechnic, 
and  has  annexed  an  adjoining  buildiiig  and 
promises  to  spread  still  farther. 

And  then,  for  the  youA  who  has  more 
taste  for  drawing,  or  design,  there  is  a 
really  good  schou  of  art,  iSter  the  South 
Kensington  model;  while  pure  art  ia  re- 
presented by  a  class  for  modelling  and 
sculpture. 

But  althon^  from  this  list  it  is  possible  to 
gain  an  idea  of  Uie  multifarious  occupations 
of  the  place,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate 
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ideft  of  the  thrill  and  stir  of  the  scene,  the 
youth  and  energy,  the  quick  vitality,  there 
preaant,  and  those  signs  which  giye  evidence- 
of  a  vigorous  and  saccessM  organigation 
in  foil  and  active  existence.  And  then  the 
question  suggests  itself,  how  have  these 
results  been  obtained,  and  is  theit  perma- 
nence guaranteed  bj  the  crucial  teat  of 
financij  result — in  simpler  words,  ia  this 
wonderful  Listitute  self-anpporting  t    ' 

First  of  all,  the  anccesa  of  the  Institnte 
ia  due  to  growth,  and  continuous  adap- 
tation to  changing  conditions  of  existence. 
And  this  success  ia  the  work,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  one  m&n,  who  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  build- 
ing it  up.  Thus  there  has  been  a  kind  of 
unity  in  tiie  direction  and  administration 
of  the  society's  affairs,  and  when  any  extra 
outlay  was  needed,  there  was  the  hand 
always  ready  to  supply  it.  The  same 
benefactor  purchased  the  building  known 
aa  the  Polytechnic,  has  pud  the  heavy 
ground-rent,  and  provided  tor  the  expenses 
of  installation.  For  the  rest,  the  contri- 
butions of  the  members  and  the  receipts 
for  the  various  classes,  including  those 
from  outside  pupils,  balance  within  a 
little  the  current  expenseg. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  for 
this  Institute  among  any  of  those,  at  home 
or  abroad,  viaited  by  the  Eoyal  Commis- 
sioners, who  have  just  made  their  report, 
to  Parliament  llie  subject  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  foreign  governments  as  well 
as  our  own.  In  France,  with  characteristic 
logical  completeness,  a  course  of  technical 
instruction  is,  in  many  of  the  large  towns, 
libked  with  that  of  the  primary  schools. 
With  UB  municipal  enterprise,  as  in  the 
caae  of  the  City  and  GuUds,  and  private 
munificence,  as  in  the  Institute  we  are  des- 
cribing, have  outstripped  the  pace  of  govern- 
ment departmentB.  Before  long,  however,  we 
shall  witness  the  inangnraUon  of  a  technical 
college  at  South  Kensington,  which  will 
probably  give  a  desirable  impetus  to  the 
whole  system  of  technical  training.  But 
there  will  always  be  room  for  an  Institute 
like  the  Polytechnic,  with  its  advantages 
as  a  centre  of  social  intercourse  and 
sympathetic  fellowship. 

There  is  still  something  wanting,  how- 
ever, which,  as  far  aa  we  have  seen,  existing 
institutions  do  not  supply,  and  that  is 
some  preliminary  technical  training  as  a 
supplement  to  the  ordinary  elementary 
school.  In  most  cases  the  career  of  the 
boy  is  determined  by  t^e  Immediate 
nrcessities  of  the  parents.     The  reading, 


writing,  and  arithmetic  he  has  learnt  at 
the  elementary  school  fit  him  at  once  to 
earn  some  kind  of  wage  as  clerk  or  errand- 
boy  ;  and  the  natural  aptitudes  of  the  boy, 
— and  tbere  are  probably  more  boni 
naechauics  in  £ngltuid  than  in  any  other 
country  under  Uie  sun — are  taken  no 
account  of.  If  he  had  been  a  refractory, 
unmanageable  boy,  a  truant,  or  a  waif,  he 
might  have  been  taught  a  useful  b^e  at 
some  home  or  reformatory.  But  being, 
we  will  say,  an  honest  boy,  the  son  of  honest 
parents,  and  anxious,  too,  to  add  his 
nonestly-eamed  penny  to  the  common 
tani,  he  is  doomai  for  life  to  an  ill-paid 
and  exacting  calling  because  there  is  no 
way  open  to  him  to  any  other.  And  if  at 
a  later  period,  conscionB  of  aptitudes  that 
find  no  outlet  in  his  present  career,  he  seeks 
to  work  into  something  different^  no  hand 
is  held  out  to  him ;  he  ia  one  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  clamber  over  the  wall,  and  is 
turned  bock  by  Uie  guardians  of  the  place. 
And  although  there  are  few  pMitions 
more  enviable  than  that  of  the  skilled 
artisan,  the  master  of  his  craft,  who  carries 
under  his  workman's  cap  the  means  of 
making  a  good  Itvelihooa  irrespective  of 
anybody'a  patronage,  and  in  aunoat  any 
part  of  the  cfvilised  world,  yet  between 
him  and  the  idling  loafler,  a  nuisance  to 
himself  and  a  danger  to  civilisation,  the 
difference  is  chiefly  one  of  early  training. 
The  elementary  school  may  produce  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  while  schools  of  much 
more  ambitious  pretensions  tnm  out  a 
goodly  number  of  the  latter  class.  Thus 
It  is  cheering  to  notice  two  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commissioners  on 
Technical  Education,  far  fzota  adequate 
indeed,  but  perhaps  conudered  as  going  as 
far  as  the  Administration  would  be  indmed 
to  concede — the  one  for  making  rudimen- 
tary drawing  an  elementary  subject,  and 
the  other  for  ranking  as  a  specific  subject 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  tools.  For  some 
knowledge  of  drawing  Is  almost  in- 
dispensable in  most  technical  classes ; 
elementary  geometry,  too,  is  almost  equally 
Tsjuable ;  whUe  early  practice  in  the  use 
of  tools  Is  the  best  of  preparations  for  the 
workshop. 


COURTS  AND  COURTIERS. 

'  It  is  recorded  of  a  certain  youthftal  scion 
of  provincial  nobility,  native  of  Oarpentraa 
or  Brives-lo-Gaillarde,  that,  having  been 
admitted,  through  the  influence  of  a  com- 
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pabiot  holding  office  at  contl^  to  a  uglit  of 
Lonia  the  Fourteenth  in  all  his  splendoar 
at  Yenulles,  he  w&s  to  dazzled  bv  the 
bnlliant  apectacle  as  entbnsiaatically  to 
expiess  hia  conviction  that  nothing  could 
pouiUf  anrpisa  it  "Yon  are  right, 
chevilur,"  replied  hie  friend  in  a  patro- 
DiatDg  tone, "  but  more  than  70a  imaginQ 
depeada  on  the  setting  of  the  jewel  His 
nuMt  gncions  majesty  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  and  gloriooa  king,  but  what  is  a 
peacock  without  his  tail  1 "  Whether  the 
"Grand  Monarque" — irreverently  depicted, 
by  the  way,  by  one  of  our  own  humooriata, 
Then  deprived  of  hia  wig  and  high-heeled 
ihoM,  as  a  very  ordinan'  specimen  of 
hamanity — would  have  relish^  the  com- 
parison, is  another  queetion ;  but  it  ia,  at 
all  events,  presumable  that  the  chevalier'a 
cicerone^  in  attributing  to  himself  and  his 
fellow-satellites  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  effect  produced,  was  perfectly  sin- 
cere, in  hia  behef,  and  that  hia  colleagaes, 
if  interrogated  on  the  subject,  would  nave 
been  preciaely  of  the  aame  opinion.  It  ia, 
therefore,  clearly  demonstnited  that,  in 
the  estimation,  at  least,  of  the  parties 
principally  concerned,  a  court  without 
coortiera  would  be  an  anomaly^  a  very 
natural  conclusion  for  a  man  to  arrive  at 
when  on  the  look-oat  for  a  place,  and  still 
more  to,  perhapa,  when  he  has  got  it.  As, 
however,  tjiere  are  "fagota  et  fagots,"  so 
are  there  cooitiera  and  couiUera ;  and  the 
different  varieties  of  .the-  species  being 
worth  Btndying,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
set  down  here  what  we  remember  to  have 
read  aboaft  them,  merely  premiaing  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  a  strong 
fami^  likeness  mil  be  found  to  exist 
between  them. 

In  b^one  days,  when  the  ears  of 
monarcu  were  lees  ineenaible  to  flattery 
than  they  are — it  ia  to  be  hoped — at 
present,  tiie  office  of  a  courtier  was  no 
imecure.  It  reqmred  no  little  ezpoience 
■nd  considerable  delicacy  of  handling  to 
ateer  dear  of  the  stumbling-block  of 
exs^eration ;  even  old  atagere  u  the  pro- 
fesnon  occasionally  overshooting  the  mark. 
Uach,  no  doubt,  depended  on  the  poten- 
tate with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  and  on 
their  own  intuitive  perception  how  far  they 
might  safely  go  without  incurring  a  rebuke 
liketliataddressed  by  Canute  tohis  coortiera, 
or  the  less  generally  known  one  recorded 
of  an  Eaatera  sovereign,  whose  name  has 
slipped  OUT  memoiy.  One  of  his  attendants, 
a  youth,  recently  arrived  at  court,  and 
deutooa  of  estaUlshing   himself   in  the 


good  graces  of  his  master,  enquired  of  an 
old  official  how  he  could  beat  attain  the 
object  of  his  ambition.  "  Nothing  easier," 
maliciously  replied  the  other ;  "  you  have 
only  to  imitate  him  in  everything,  and  yon 
are  certun  to  please  him."  The  novice 
took  the  hint,  and,  remarking  that  the 
king  had  a  habit  of  constant^  winking, 
reaolved  to  lose  no  time  in  following  hu 
example;  and  was  no  sooner  admitted 
into  the  royal  presence  than  he  began  to 
wink  ao  persistently  that  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  monarch,  who  aaked  him  if 
he  were  afflicted  with  ophthalmia.  "  No, 
aire,"  he  answered,  "not  in  the  least;  I 
only  wink  because  your  majesty  winks,  and 
I  thought  to  please  you  by  doing  the  aame." 
"You  have  pleased  me  without  knowing 
it,"  said  the  king  to  the  astoniahment  of 
the  conitiers,  who  stood  aghaat  at  the 
young  man's  presumption,  "  by  caring  me, 
I  trust,  of  a  bad  babit  into  which  I  had 
unconsciously  fallen ;  but,  remember,  that 
in  future  you  will  please  me  more  by 
endeavouring  to  imitate  the  good  qualities 
of  others  instead  of  their  deiects." 

No  man  had  a  keener  relish  for  flattery 
than  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  nor  a  more 
thorough  contempt  for  the  flatterer  whose 
zeal  outran  his  discretion.  That  very 
able  prelate,  the  Cardinal  d'Estr^ea,  while 
dining  at  the  royal  table,  on  hearing  the 
king  complain  of  the  inconvenience  he 
suffered  from  having  lost  his  teeth,  ao  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  exclaim :  "Teeth,  aire  I 
Who  has  any  teeth  nowadays  V  At  ^ 
aame  time  contradicting  his  assertion  by 
displaying  his  own,  of  which,  on  account 
of  their  whiteness  snd  regularity,  he  was 
inordinately  vain. 

The  AbM  de  PoUgnac  was  no  favourite 
ai  court ;  the  king's  dislike  to  him  dating, 
it  ffaa  said,  from  a  certain  afternoon  when 
they  were  conversing  together  in  the 
garaena  of  Marly.  A  sharp  shower  of  rain 
coming  on,  Louis  graciously  expressed  a 
hope  that  his  companion's  ^a  suit  might 
not  be  spoiled  by  it.  "  Sire,"  replied  the 
abb^  witJi  a  quasi-genuflection,  "  the  rain 
of  Marly  wets  nobody  1 " 

Far  more  to  the  royal  taste  was  theremark 
of  the  young  Due  du  Maine,  whenreleased 
from  his  studies  in  honour  of  an  important 
victory  gained  by  the  French  in  Ftandera. 
"Sire,"  B(dd  he,  "I  ahall  grow  np  a  very 
ignorant  fellow ;  every  time  your  majesty 
beats  the  enemy,  my  preceptor  gives  me  a 
holiday  I " 

Raane  was  a  very  bad  courtier,  and 
rarely  had  his  wits  about  him  when  be 
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QOBt  needed  them.  Since  the  prodaotion 
if  his  Esther  at  St.  Cyr  he  had  been  in 
tigh  fftvour  both  with  the  king  and 
Madame  de  Maintenoc,  and  was  frequently 
.onBolted  by  them  as  to  the  beat  means  of 
mpioving  the  condition  of  the  stage.  On 
me  occasion,  his  opinion 'being  asked  on 
^his  subject,  he  expressed  himself  pretty 
reely,  and  totally  foi^tting  in  whose 
presence  he  was,  impradently  suggested 
.he  necessity  of  witlidrawmg  from  the 
repertory  of  the  theatre  a  considerable 
lumber  of  pieces  possessing  neittier  interest 
lor  merit;  "those  of  Scarron,  for  in- 
itance,"  he  added,  "which  have  nothing 
ant  their  wom-ont  reputation  to  recom- 
mend them."  The  effect  prodnced  by  this 
unlucky  remark  may  easily  be  im^ned. 
After  a  moment's  embarrasaing  auenoe, 
Lonis  the  Foorteenth  left  the  room  with- 
out attwing  a  word,  accompanied  by  the 
indignant  widow  of  the  maligned  "cul.de- 
jatte,"  leaving  the  unfortunate  Racine  to 
meditate  in  eoUtude  on  his  folly,  and 
moom  over  the  loss  of  courtly  favour, 
which  to  tiie  day  of  his  death  he  never  even 
partially  eucceeded  in  reeovering. 

Boileaa,  or  Despr^auz,  as  he  was  gene- 
rally called,  although  far  too  much  a  man 
of  uie  world  to  commit  himaelf  in  a  stmi- 
lar  manner,  waa  folly  as  tenacious  of  his 
literary  independence  as  his  brother  poet 
Being  once  shown  by  Marshal  la  Fenillade 
a  sonnet  written  by  a  certain  Charleval, 
he  unhesitatingly  declared  it  to  be  wretched 
stuff,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to 
enhance  its  anthor's  reputation.  The 
marshal,  who  had  already  secured,  as  he 
imagined,  the  king's  approval  of  the  lines, 
listened  to  this  unfavourable  criticism  with 
contemptnoos  incredulity,  and  perceiving 
the  danphine  (mother  of  the  Due  de  Bern) 
coming  along  the  gallery  in  which  they 
were  standing,  asked  permission  to  recite 
them  to  her,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
gracious  assurance  from  the  princess  that, 
as  far  as  she  was  competent  to  judge,  they 
appeared  to  be  excellent.  Elated  by  this 
act  of  condescension—it  may  be  observed 
that  the  danphine,  a  German  by  birth,  and 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  French,  had 
probably  not  understood  a  syllable  of  what 
3he  heard  —  the  marshal  sneeringly  re- 
marked to  DesprSaux  that  he  must  indeed 
l>e  difficult  to  please  when  such  judges  as 
tus  majesty  and  Madame  la  Danphine  hod 
ieigned  to  pnuso  the  sonnet  in  qnestioiL 
'M.  le  Marshal,"  coolly  replied  the 
Luthor  of  the  Lutrin,  "  I  am  far  from  con- 
»sting  the  king's  marvellous  aptitude  for 


battles  and  capturing  towns,  nor 
io  I  dispute  for  an  instant  the  many 
admirable  qualities  of  Madame  la  Danphine, 
but,  with  your  permission,  where  verses 
are  ooneenied,  I  consider  myself  aa  good  a 
judge  as  either  of  them."  Thereupon, 
M.  de  la  Feuillade,  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  demanded  an  audience  of  the 
king,  and  indignantly  chatted  Despr^aoz 
with  presumptuouB  Uuolenco  fbr  having 
maiptained  that  be  knew  more  about 
verses  than  hid  majest?.  "Oh,"  wasLoiBS 
Quatorse's  answer,  "if  Uiat  is  all,  I  am 
•orry,  M.  le  Marshal,  to  be  obliged  to  tall 
you  that  Desprteuz  is  perfectly  right  I " 

When  the  same  monarch  hononred  the 
Due  d'Antin  with  his  presence  ^t  Petit- 
Bourg,  he  happened  to  remark  that  part  of 
the  estate  might  be  greatly  improved  by 
cutting  down  a  wood  which  interoepted 
the  view  over  the  surrounding  country. 
D'Antin  immediately  gave  seeret  orders 
that  every  tree  should  be  sawn  almost 
entirely  asunder  near  the  root^  so -that  It 
might  fall  as  soon  as  a  rope  attached  to  it 
waa  pulled,  and  directed  that  upwards  of 
twelve  hundred  men  should  be  ready  to  do 
this  at  a  certain  signal  from  Mm. 

Having  settled  beforehand  the  day  when 
the  entire  court  should  pass  that  way,  he 
gradually  led  the  conrerBation  up  to  the 
desired  topic ;  and,  on  the  king's  once  more 
repeating  his  observation  relative  to  the 
removal  of  tho  wood,  simply  replied  that  it 
coold  be  done  wlienerer  his  majesty  pleased. 

"In  that  case,"  said  Louis,  "I  shonid 
like  to  see  it  dono  now." 

He  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  when 
D'An^  gave  a  lond  whistle,  and  down  fell 
all  the  trees. 

"Ah,  ladies,"  whispered  the  yotuw 
Dnchesse  de  Bourgogne,  the  spoiled  child 
of  the  conrt,  to  those  around  her, "  depend 
upon  it,  if  the  king  had  chosen  to  ask 
M.  d'Antin  for  our  hoads,  there  would  not 
have  been  one  left  on  our  shoulders ! " 

The  episode  of  Pannrge  and  his  sheep 
in  Kabelaia  would  appear  to  have  been 
attentively  studied  by  the  generality  of 
courtiers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  two 
following  examples.  When  Francis  the 
First  was  so  dangerously  wounded  in  the 
head  by  the  ftdl  of  a  lighted  torch  that  it 
became  necessary  to  cut  off  his  flowing 
locks,  the  news  had  no  sooner  spread 
Uirough  the  town  of  Bomorantin,  where 
the  accident  occurred,  than  the  services  of 
every  available  F^aro  wen  in  active 
request,  and  before  twenty-four  hoars  hod 
elapsed,  not  a  single  uncropped  head  was 
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to  be  seen.  A  limilu'  kdhorence  to  the 
imitatiTe  priiicipte  is  noticeable  ia  an 
epirtle  of  that  veiy  voIununooB  lettet- 
vriter,  tb»  Duchess  of  Orleana,  addressed 
to  her  half-sister,  the  Goimtess  PaUtine 
EliEabath,  and  dated  1676. 

"  I  miut  tell  yoo,"  she  says,  "  that  just 
now  I  am  in  high  fiivoor  viih  the  king ; 
whenever  we  meet,  he  accosts  me  with  the 
most  marked  politeness,  and  invites  me 
every  Saturday  to  pass  the  evening  with 
tam  at  Madame  de  Montespan's,  so  that  I 
im  quite  the  fashion.  Kverything  I  say 
at  do  is  declared  by  the  coortieiB  to  be 
perfbction,  and  even  my  old  fnr-tippet, 
which  I  pnt  round  my  neck  daring  the  late 
intensely  cold  weather,  hae  been  co^iei  by 
every  one  ot  them,  and  nothing  else  is 
worn." 

Lotus  the  Fifteenth,  like  most  people, 
had  his  moments  of  fot^tfolness,  and 
frequently  embarrassed  his  courtiers  by 
anoonscioasly  asking  them  questions  to 
whidi  they  had  ateady  replied  One 
mnniag  while  at  his  toDet,  taming  to  a 
lotd-iD-watting,  he  enquired  how  many 
chfldren  he  had.  "  Four,  aire,"  was  the 
answer.  In  the  ooorse  of  the  day,  addressing 
Uie  same  individual,  he  repeated  the  qnes- 
tion,  and  received  a  similar  reply.  Even 
tUa  did  not  satisfy  Mm,  add  when  the 
evening  came,  and  with  it  the  usual  game 
of  "  brelan,"  he  once  more  commencM  his 
iaterro^itory,  which  was  this  time  ree- 
ponded  to  by,  "Six,  yoor  majesty."  "  How 
Is  thatt"  said  the  king;  "yon  told  me 
this  morning  that  you  had  only  foor."  "  So 
I  did,  sire,  stammered  out  the  eonrtier, 
"  and  it  waa  the  truth ;  but  I  was  afraid  of 
yonr  taajesty  by  always  telling 
le  same  thiqg." 

TheOelebratedSonwarow  bated  courtiers, 
and  never  missed  an  opport&nity  of  mani- 
festing his  contempt  for  them.  After  his 
recall  from  eadle,  the  Emperor  PanI  sent 

one   of  his  favonritee,  Count  K ,  to 

eonnatiilate  the  marshal  ou  his  retom  to 
8t  Petersburg ;  whereupon,  the  visitor 
having  been   duly  announced,  Souwarow 

abruptly  exclaimed:  "Count  K 1  Who 

is  he  T  I  know  no  Rnssian  family  of  that 
nsme.     Show  him  in." 

When  the  Count  had  fimshed  his 
harangue,  the  marshal  looked  at  him 
cnriomly,  and  at  last  enquired  of  what 
eoontry  be  was  a  native. 

"Of  Turkey,"  replied  the  Oonnt  "I 
am  indebted  for  my  title  to  the  favour  of 
the  Emperor." 

"  Ah.  vrm  hium  ilnnlitJMW  tnnritnrl  it  hv 


yoor  military  exploits.    In  what  regiment 

nave  you  served  1 " 

"  I  have  never  been  in  the  army." 
"Indeed.     Then   you   have  probably 

r'aed  distinction  in  the  counctl-chauber. 
what  branch  of  the  service  t " 

"  In  non&  I  tiave  always  been  in 
attendance  on  his  most  gracious  majesty." 

"  In  what  capacity,  if  I  may  venture  to 
asftt" 

"  My  post  was  that  of  first  valet-de- 
ohamwe  to  the  Emperor." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  cried  Souwarow. 
Then  tumug  to  his  servant,  "  Ivan,"  he 
said,  "yon  eee  this  noble  gentleman t 
WeU,  he  has  been  precisely  what  thou  art ; 
with  this  difference,  that  he  has  had  an 
Emperor  for  master.  Take  note  what  a 
brilliant  example  to  follow !  He  has  been 
made  a  Count,  and  wean  the  orders  of 
Russia  on  his  coat  Mark  that^  Ivaa,  and 
never  de^sb^-  Who  knows  what  slice  of 
luck  may  be  in  store  for  thee  I " 

The  same  eccentric  personage,  who  had 
been  for  some  years  in  disgrace  at  conrt, 
was  one  day  summoned  tnitber  by  the 
Emperor,  who  intended  giving  him  the 
command  of  his  troops  in  It^y>  In  order 
that  his  reception  of  the  distinguiahed 
soldier  might  be  at  once  ceremonious  and 
imposing,  tike  sovereign  ascended  his 
thrane,  and  the  oonrtiers  in  gala  costume 
stood  around  him  according  to  their 
rank.  What  was  their  amasement  when 
Souwarow  appeared  in  his  ordinaiy  attire, 
withont  a  single  decoration  or  even  a 
sword ;  and,  prostrating  himself  on  the 
floor,  contrived  by  the  aid  of  his  hands  and 
knees  to  crawl  to  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

"  What  does  this  mean.  Marshal) "  ex- 
claimed  FanI,  horror-struck  at  the  un- 
dignified spectacle ;  "  rise,  I  order  you  1 " 

"  Pardon  me,  sire,"  coolly  replied 
Sonwarow;  "I  know  by  experience  that 
crawling  and  grovelling  are  the  beet  pass- 
ports to  your  majesty's  favour,  as  any  of 
these  gentlemen  will  t«ll  yon  if  you  ask 
them." 

While  at  Berlin,  Kapoleon  occasionally 
amused  himself  by  playing  at  cards  wim 
his  suite.  His  favourite  game  was 
"  vingt-et^n,"  and  one  evening,  having 
been  more  than  osoally  fortnnate,  he  had  a 
considerable  nnmber  of  gold  pieces  on  the 
table  before  him. 

"They  tell  me,"  he  said,  addressing 
General  Rspp,  "that  the  Pmseians  are 
vei7  fond  of  these  little  napoleons." 

"Mach  fonder  than  they  are  of  the 
DTAftt,  nnn."  rnnlied  Rann. 
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Some  jettTB  earlier,  ihorUf  after  Ida 
return  from  Italf,  Uie  then  General 
Bonaparte  gave  a  dinner  to  a  small  party 
of  fnends,  inclading  Bemardin  de  St 
Pierre,  Collin  d'Harleville,  and  Dads,  in 
his  miniature  hdtel  in  the  Bae  Chantereine. 
The  coarenation  naturally  tamed  on  the 
recent  campaign,  and  ao  absorbed  the  hoit 
that  when  coffee  was  announced  in  the 
adjoining  room,  he  remained  qoietly  at 
table,  notwithstanding  Josephioe^  repeated 
attempts  to  catch  his  eye.  At  length, 
finding  all  her  signs  disr^arded,  she  gare 
him  a  slieht  tap  on  the  shoulder. 

"GenUemen,"  laughingly  remarked  the 
general,  rising  from  nis  chair,  "I  call  tm 
you  to  bear  witness  that  my  wife  beats 


"A  privilege  of  which  madame  alone 
has  the  secret,"  neatly  insinuated  CoIUb 
d'UarleriUp. 


THE  HAWTHOHN. 
Ate,  it  u-well-nigh  overed  ; 

An'  I'te  none  »  loth  to  go, 
Uns  Um't  moke  much  of  fournoore  jen 

Thongh  one  tontle  'em  never  aot 
I'm  pretty  nigh  Cired  out,  I  uy, 
<)[  the  w&keBome  night,  tn'  the  weajy 
The  tide  is  ebbing  in  the  bay, 

I  ahsll  scarcely  wait  ite  floir. 
DidBt  hsftr  how  the  Bvirf  wer'  e»llii^, 

ThEi  morning  down  on  t'  MH  ? 
Jnat  u  I  strove  to  lift  my  head. 

To  w&tch  'em  over  t'  bar  ; 
An'  I'm  not  bid  oar  Jim  good-bye  ; 


She's  itiff  in  a  head  wind,  tell  him. 

An'  he's  venturaome,  I  donbt ; 
Lefi  see,  it'i  May  D»r,  fent  it, 

Ad'  hawthorn  will  be  abont. 
Hanging  like  BnowBokei  o'er  the  grasi ; 
Willt'  take  a  walk  in  the  woods,  my  lasa, 
An'  gather  ■  bit  on  t  aa  thou  paw, 

AftretheylaymeontT 
I  reckon  thoQ  oft  hast  wosdraed, 

I  thowt  so  much  on  Jim  ! 
An'gave  bim  boat,  an'  gear,  an'  all, 

Though  I'bc  naught  akin  to  him  T 
Thon  hadst  a  better  ligbt,  maybe  ; 
WeU,  well,  hell  raak' it  up  to  thee ; 
Aye,  lass,  old  eyes  can  ofeoB  see, 

For 


Whow„- 


11  they're  wailnR  dim. 
none  my  Sally— 
a  good  wife  an'  all — 
wi'  ui,  seeking  hawthorn, 
y  the  waterfal! ; 

d  1  It  is  sixty  loDsyear  back. 

What  sets  one's  mind  on  the  queer  old  track? 
Shall  I  know  bim  up  in  t'  eky— our  Jack  ? 

Hark  1  how  the  breakers  call  t 
Poor  Jack  I  he  went  afore  me. 

For  all  he  woo  her  away, 
The  laaa  we  plucked  the  hawthorn  tor, 

That  bonnie  BDmmer'e  day  ; 
She  wore  his  tmmch  an'  flung  mine  down, 
Aa  wn  creased  the  beck  an'  neared  the  towi 
An'  I  tnmed  away  With  a  sigh  an'  a  frown 
I  feel  it.  vet  1  iav. 


Poor  Jack  1  he  wer"  nom  so  steady. 

For  all  he  lored  har  true  ; 
I'm  otens  thowt  a*  our  Mary, 

Had  summat  i'  life  to  ma ; 
But  there— she  lies  by  him  still  enow, 
I  put  'em  a  headatone,  up  on  t'  brow ; 
Keep  the  spot  pleasant,  Jhn  an'  thon. 

As  he's  good  right  to  do. 
For  I'se  loved  her  grandson  dearly. 

As  thou,  my  own  bairn's  child. 
Sin'  ever  with  eyee  just  like  to  here. 

He  looked  i'  my  face  an'  smiled. 
The  day  she  took  my  hand,  an'  said, 
"  See  thee— my  poor  fond  lass  ia  dead, 
Wi'  the  raffling  lad  she  wer'  tiound  to  wed ; 

But  thou  wert  allii  mild,  , 

"  For  aoght  I  aaked  thee~thou'1t  be  good. 

To  (he  lost  little  lad  • 
For  I's  ganging  after  Jack,"  At  says, 

"  An'  a  heavy  time  I'ae  had." 
An'  I  took  the  bairn  an'  sate  by  her  ude, 
An'  hearkened  the  falling  of  the  tide. 
An'  at  its  ^rtiog  sob  she  died, 

Her  glanng  eyes  looked  glad. 
,    I'd  likea  Int  a'  hawthorn. 

Put  'Death  the  coffin  lid  : 
When  I'ae  gone  where  well  be  aatisfled, 

Where  never  a  thought  ia  hid  ; 
Where  we  ha'  done  wf  the  tret  an'  care, 
That  vex  us  as  through  t'  world  we  fan ; 
An'  if  my  Sally  wer'  standing  there, 

I  reckon  she  d  none  fwbid. 
For  all  comes  right  i'  heaven. 

Where  love  has  never  a  thorn  ; 
An'  I'ae  done  my  beet  for  all  on  yon, 

Sin'  thy  father,  my  laas,  wer'  born- 
How  it  calls  an'  calls  tiirough  the  fading 

light; 
Look  ontiltlwoobte  baa  bevel' sight ; 
I'd  fain  that  Jim  sbonld  watch  me  to-night- 
Ill  be  gone  afore  the  mom. 
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A  CAHPAiON,  even  of  the  most  bloodlesi 
nature,  is  always  more  or  less  fraught  wilfi 
incidents,  which,  amid  the  aeoompan^isg 
disoomforts  and  hardships  of  a  soldier's 
life  when  on  active  service,  tend  to  keep 
his  spirits  from  drooping  while  not  engaged 
in  very  exciting  wmara  It  was  the  lot 
of  Uie  present  writer  to  take  a  aabordinate 
part  in  a  recent  expedition,  which,  though 
not  alto|^ther  devoid  of  fighting,  was  far 
from  being  of  a  very  sanguinary  descrip- 
tion. Much  of  our  time  was  passed  during 
tiie  continuance  of  the  war  in  lying  on  the 
hot,  sandy  deaert ;  often  without  tents,  and 
tn  bDminmt  danger  of  being  devoured  by 
myriads  of  fiies,  whose  attentions  ware  only 
withdrawn  from  us  at  sunset  This  sort 
of  thing  fonned  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
our  daily  routine,  and,  as  may  readily  be 
imagined,  it  did  not  form  a  very  interesting 
■6t  hvely  occupation.  The  hours  dragged 
themselvea  on  in  weary  succession,  while 
we  lay  sweltering  in  the  unmerciful  rays 
of  the  SOD,  inwardly  lamentinK  oar  nn- 
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[dMaiiit'  utnitioii,  ud  eameatly  hoping 
that  Bome  adTsntnra  might  tora  up  to 
nleaae  aa  from  the  oppreasiTe  weight  of 
inactioii.  Inddenta,  not,  it  ia  true,  of  a 
ray  Btartling  kind,  cropped  up  nov  and 
igtitt;  andtheTm&teri&lIyJkelpedtorelieTe 
tbe  tediam  of  oar  eziatence.  ~  Perhape  a 
ihort  sketch  of  our  experiences  in  the  field, 
or  rather  on  the  deoert,  may  prove  accept- 
tUe  to  Bome  readers. 

Before  we  could  set  foot  in  the  lasd 
which  was  destined  to  form  the  scene  of 
optratioiu,  tite  seas  which  interrened 
batweOD  it  and  the  "  tight  little  island " 
had  neceosarilf  to  be  crooed  in  a  transport- 
ihip.  Our  regiment  was  one  of  those  not 
(Aen  called  upon  to  make  a  vovage ; 
[oobahly  not  a  man  in  it«  ranks  had  pre- 
rioaalyludBnyBea  experience  farther  than 
ii  implied  in  making  the  passage  from 
Dflblin  to  Holyhead.  Agooddealoftroable 
•ns  at  first  fonnd  in  getdag  the  hammocks 
properly  adjusted.  Later  on,  when  in  the 
"  bay,"  we  had  a  day  or  two  of  rather 
tongh  weather.  Through  tbe  night  espe- 
ctslly,  aa  it  seemed  to  as,  the  motion  of 
the  Bhip  became  extremely  eccentric  and 
vident  It  was  at  this  time  a  matter  of 
some  difficnl^  to  contrive  to  keep  one's 
podtioD  in  a  hammock  at  all.  Unhappy 
Tecnmbcmts  frequently  wore  precipitated 
into  a  mixture  of  bayonets,  tin  plates,  and 
other  misceUaneons  articles,  which  lay 
aboat  on  the  deck  nodemeath  the  aerial 
hammocks.  Of  course  people  accoatomed 
to  emergencies  of  such  a  kind  would  very 
Ukidy  have  felt  quite  at  home  under  tlieee 
dtcunutancea.  To  onr  men,  however, 
there  trare  few  alleviating  features  in  the 
esse ;  for  all  were,  in  addition  to  nocturnal 
tDrafafing,  and  t^  Uke  troubles,  suffering 
in  a  gtsater  or  less  degree  from  sea-aick- 
ness.  This  latter  visitation  aggravated  the 
state  of  afiaira  immenaely.  The  sergeant 
calling  the  roll  of  his  oonutany  in  Uie 
morning  presented  a  pitiable  spectacla 
In  the  middle  of  his  dn^  he  would  abru^illy 
be  oonatrained  to  make  a  rush  to  tbe  ship  s 
side  in  abject  misery,  while  many  of  hia 
mtn  were  reclining  in  a  condition  not  far 
nmored  from  coma  in  divers  secluded 
ewnera  of  the  deck.  None  of  them  were 
in  a  state  to  indulge  in  laughter,  at  either 
their  comrades'  or  the  sergeant's  ex- 
faemities.  On  one  oeoaaion,  when  most  of 
ns  had  somewhat  recovered  from  this 
iadiapoaition,  a  rather  untoward  occurrence 
took  place.  The  "mess"  to  which  the 
writer  belonged,  was  situated  beneath  the 
ladder,  in  a  kind  of — if  we  mav  make  use 


of  the  t^m — subterranean  region.  It  was 
at  dinner-time  on  a  soup  day.  A  man, 
not  yet  quite  free  from  the  effects  oi  mal 
dfl  mer,  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
importuit  office  of  fetching  the  soup, which 
waa  conveyed  from  the  culinary  quaxter  of 
the*vee8el  in  a  tin  can  of  immense  pro- 
portions. This  soup,  by  the  way,  usually 
closely  resembled  boiling  water  in  its  more 
l^ominent  propertiea.  By  some  means — 
perht^  onr  orderly-man  was  of  a  nervous 
tempenunent — he  missed  hia  footing  at  the 
■ummit  of  the  ladder,  which  was  at  best 
very  shaky  and  cra^,  and  down  came  the 
soup,  can,  orderly-man,  and  all,  on  the  top 
of  us.  'No  serious  damage  was  done,  but  onr 
jackets  were  well  soaked  with  the  greoay 
liquid,  wbidi  was,  aa  well,  disagreeably  hot 
This  oastsstrophe  would  at  home  have  been 
a  disaatxons  affair,  for,  under  tiie  full  awing 
of  red-tape,  all  of  us  who  shazed  in  the 
impromptu  shower-bath  would  inevitably 
have  had  to  purchase  new  clothea.  Grease, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  for  t^e  dvilian 
reader  a  information,  is  very  inimical  to 
scarlet  cloth,  or  at  leaat  to  the  compound 
of  which  a  soldier's  coat  is  made.  A 
serious  consideration  is  a  spoilt  tunic ;  a 
new  one  mulcts  a  man  of  much  of  his  scanty 
pay.  When  on  board  ship,  or  in  the  Gdo, 
however,  littie  attention  is  given  to  tbe 
minutiaa  of  dress,  and  such  an  accident  as 
the  above  is  of  no  consequence. 

When  we  at  length  arrived  at  our  deati- 
natioD,  before  we  could  finally  leave  the 
transport,  a  great  work  remained  to  bo 
accomplsdied.  We  bad  to  transfer  to  land 
a  latge  qDantity  of  ammunition,  as  well  aa 
toansporfrearts,  with  thur  i^i^nrtenances  of 
horses  asd  motes,  together  with  some  field- 
guns,  which  we  had  taken  in  at  a  port  of 
call  This  operation  waa  being  carried  on 
with  expedition  by  large  parties  of 'men; 
but  in  disembarkations,  oa  in  other  worldly 
affairs,  accidents  wiU  happen.  A  long 
row,  or  file  of  men,  bearing  boxea  of  ball- 
cartridgea,  bad  jost  cleared  the  gangway  or 
bridge,  a  wooden  atrOcture,  when  it  made  a 
moat  unexpected  and  audden  descent  into 
^e  water  beneath.  This  contretemps  was 
hailed  with  roara  of  laughter,  but  the  con- 
sequences would  probably  have  been  no 
snbjeot  for  merriment  had  the  heavily- 
weighted  laod-lnbbera  accompanied  it  into 
the  abyss  of  dirty  water  looming  below ; 
J'rom  some  reason  unknown  to  the  writer, 
the  bridge,  ooutrary  to  the  common  habit 
of  wooden  articles,  sank,  and  some  time 
elapsed  ere  uiother  appliance  conld  be  pro- 
cnnid  to  renlace  it — a  delav  which  induced 
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arood  dul  of  luigaage,  more  forcible  than 
puite,  to  be  bronght  into  um, 

Having  BorviTM  this,  the  reader  will 
most  likuT  think,  tnvi&l  misadTentare,  and 
moved  a  few  miles  into  a  strange  coontiT, 
we  had  for  aevenl  daja  a  comparatirelf 
QoeTentfal  life,  even  for  thie  nneveittfiil 
campaign.  The  most  prominent  featore  of 
the  time  we  were  at  this  place  was 
nnqaettehable  thirst.  Another  corps,  en- 
camped on  the  sand  hard-bv,  liad,  by  a 
wonderfol  exerciBe  of  foresi^t,  maniiged 
to  pnmde  a  canteen.  Ita  sole  stock-in- 
trade,  however,  consisted  of  a  nnmber  of 
barrels  of  English  beer.  The  thitat  of 
those  engaged  in  military  avocations  is 
probably  provertnat ;  bat  at  the  time  m 
now  treat  of,  it  was  accentuated  by  tlie 
intense  heat  of  a  tropical  son,  and  by  the 
hot  winds  which  swept  oTer  the  sandy 
pbtin  where  we  were  located.  At  aU 
eventflt  we  proved  an  imwalcome  reinforce- 
ment B  the  r^iiment  already  mentioned ; 
for  on^^  tlM  very  first  evening  of  onr 
advent,  the  canteen  was  declared  to  be 
"  drank  dry."  In  fntnre,  the  men  of  both 
corps  had  t6  content  tJiemselves  witl^ 
somewhat  leas  copious  libations  of  moddj 
water  from  an  adjacent  canal,  wliich  they 
ettphonionaly  termed  ike  "cat" 

It  was  in  this  camp  the  writer  bad  the 
qaestionable  liononr  of  being  saite&ced  to 
two  days'  "oonfinement  to  barracks."  The 
barracks  were  wholly  imagtnaty,  and  the 
oonfinement  entirely  Moninal,  for  no  sane 
poaoD  would  have  been  likely  to  venture  f  ai 
into  a  wildemees  nnderstood  to  be  swarming 
with  vigilant  enemies,  even  if  there  had 
been  any  inducement  to  do  so,  whieh  was 
yvrj  ttT  from  being  the  case.  This  inad- 
vertency happwied  in  the  foUowing  simple 
way :  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  in  the  most 
passing  way  with  tiiat  weapon  of  precision, 
the  Martini-Henri  rifle,  most  be  aware 
that  it  does  not  possess  any  system  of 
half-cock,  and  he  will  also  know  that  it 
has  an  erratic  habit  of  going  ofi*  with  any 
slight  concassion.  On  oatpost  daty,  one 
night,  the  writer  brought  we  rifle  to  the 
ground,  happily  at  a  wide  ano^e  irom  the 
opper  part  of  the  body,  rather  sharply; 
iae  result  was  not  only  an  immediate  ex- 
[dosion,  bat  also  an  alarm  of  an  annoying 
and  nnfortanate  kind  all  along  the  line  (d 
pickets,  niat  fine  old  soldier,  Uie  "  cornel," 
before  whom  we  were  subsequently  ai^ 
raigned,  found  himself  compelled  toviewthe 
matterasasampleof carelessness,  andmaking 
anong  other  remarks  the  observation, 
"  Can't  let  you  off  altogether,  yon  know," 


pronounced  the  sentence  referred  to.  This 
was,  by  good  lack,  the  only  opportunity  he 
had  of  i^monishing  yooi  homble  servant 
darii^  the  campaign. 

We  soon  made  a  second  and  a  shorter 
voyage,  this  time  on  tlie  waters  of  a  very 
la^e  canal.  The  canal  appeared,  for  a 
great  part  of  its  course,  to  pass  between 
two  vast  expsusea  of  smooth  water,  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  mi  either 
sid&  We  have  since  had  reason  to  believe 
that  these  extensive  iakes  wen  ocwnected 
with  a  phenomenon  known  as  the  mirage 
and  that  they  were,  in  reality,  only  howl- 
ing wastes.  With  the  exception  of  tiie 
ship's  going  aeroond  once  or  twice,  nothing 
very  renark^le  took  place  daring  this 
passage.  We  did  not  proceed  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  canal,  Init  stopped  at  a 
point  about  mid-way  in  its  length.  A 
second  deWkatioD  bad  here  to  be  efiected. 
Altoge^er,  a  large  force  was  landed  at  this 
place,  wiUi,  of  course,  correspondingly  great 
impedimenta.  The  work  was,  on  the  whole, 
conducted  in  good  order,  not,  however,  in 
the  faee  of  the  enemy,  of  whom  we  had 
not  yet  liad  the  ghost  of  a  glimpsa  Before 
tiie  removal  of  the  stores  from  the  fleet 
was  far  advanced,  neceasity  for  medical 
appliances  arose  at  an  hospital  which  had 
IrnB  established  in  a  fiiie  palace  in  tiie 
vidni^.  But  all  stores  of  this  kind  had 
b««i  stowed  away  at  the  vwy  bottom  of  the 
holds  of  the  ships,  underneath  evny  other 
varied  of  matenal  Neoessarily,  in  order 
to  reach  what  was  wFuted,  the  superin- 
eumboit  mass  had,  in  the  fint  place,  to  be 
moved  to  the  shore,  and  this  was  a  matter 
of  time.  This  &ot,  we  believe,  afforded 
a  fertile  field  for  tiie  criticism  of  the 
"specials,"  who  were  always  hovering 
about  the  scene  of  action.  Among  other 
things,  we  think,  this  affiur  led  to  an  official 
enquiry  latterly,  when  the  need  for  medical 
necessaries  and  comforts  bad  ceased  to  be 
of  pressing  importance.  A  number  of  men, 
preeumab^  valiant  soldiers,  bad  already 
contracted  ailment*  incidental  to  service 
in  hot  climates,  although  we  had  only  been 
ashore  in  the  country  altogether  for  about 
ten  daya  Tliis  sickness  had  an  ominous 
appearance ;  it  was  a  warning  of  the  inva- 
hdiog  which  was  soon  after  to  set  in 
on  a  large  scale.  We  had,  as  well,  a  couple 
of  men  drowned  while  bathing  in  some 
lake  in  the  neighbourhood.  Bwiing  was, 
therefore,  peremptorily  ordered  to  be  dis- 
continoed,  to  the  cba^n  of  many  devotees 
to  frequent  ablutions. 

When  onr  own  "poual  disembarication 
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of  man,  hone*,  and  itont  ms  completed, 
wfl  shortly  afteimrds  "took,"  m  it  wu 
tanned,  "to  the  deaertL"  It  had  not  an 
inntmg  ^pearance.  Oar  first  da^'a  march 
ir»  ttroagly  Baggeatire  of  the  idea  that 
Barehing  by  D^ht  might,  with  advantage, 
lure  been  aabatitQted  for  tramping,  or 
nther  wading,  ttiron^  the  loose,  deep 
atnd,  mtder  the  blanng  nm.  Ttiat  oro 
pTOTsd  a  moat  donbtftil  anxiliaTT  to  oar 
[ffogiMB.  Before  we  had  proceeded  tliree 
nilM,  men  b^an  to  eoUapae,  and  "Ul  oak" 
Hie  kDocked-ap  man  were  ultimately  picked 
19  bj  paaaittg  u]ibalsnoea,or  kept  atra^Uog 
on  in  rear  of  the  troops  as  evening  aa- 
pioacfaed.  A  eertain  number  of  them  did 
not  rejoin  their  eompaniea  till  late  on  the 
foUowmg  day.  A  notable  thing  was  it  that 
liy  no  means  did  tlie  men  of  the  greatest 
(^iparent)  phyraoal  calibre  withstand  the  ad- 
rene  inflnenoea  nnder  which  they  marched 
M  well  as  m^ht  reasonably  hare  been 
sipected.  Uany  of  the  atrongeat  sno- 
cnabed,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  "  weedy " 
Mi  of  fsllowB,  those  who  required  plenty 
of  wadding  in  their  eoata  in  the  piping 
tfanes  of  peace,  teemed  to  stick  to  it  as 
well  aa  any — in  &ct,  the  very  men  one 
would  have  thonght  woold  have  been  tlie 
Gnt  to  gire  way.  The  laboar  of  this  march 
WIS  nnqnaBtioiutbly  very  severe,  though 
the  distance  traversed  did  not  probaUy 
exeeedten  English  miles. 

At  the  twmhras  of  this  trying  walk  a 
uattle  was  said  to  be  raging.  On  the 
borinnflashesoffirewnld  be  seen,  and  dark 
objects  rising  in  the  air  were  aanaised  to  be 
■hells.  On  the  conelosion  of  hostilities, 
nowtpapers  of  this  date  became  accessible 
tons,  and  we  discovered  that  this  liad  been 
inaction  of  some  consequence;  and  We  read, 
what  was  atill  more  Bnrprising,  that  therein 
we  had  been  "nnder  fire."  The  latter  stote- 
nwut  somewhat  "  staggered  "  ns,  for  it  was 
the  first  we  had  heard  of  the  circumstance, 
uid  we  had  certainly  not  noticed  being 
nnder  that  condition  at  the  time.  We 
were  far  oat  of  range,  even  of  artillery. 
What  we  did  notice,  however,  and  that 
with  emphasis,  a  few  hours  later,  was  the 
■bsence  of  the  carta  conveying  oar  pro- 
Tiaions,  and  what  was  of  at  least  equal 
moment,  onr.snpply  of  water.  For  nearly 
twenty-four  hoars  men  kept  looking  ont 
vistfnUy  to  the  rear,  hoping  to  descry  these 
dilatory  vehicles  approauiing.  Bat  in 
nm ;  for  they  were  secorely  fixed  op  to 
the  adea  in  sand,  some  miles  distant  We 
were  nowb^;bining  to  realise  the  exigmciee 
not  only  of  war,  bat  (^  hangar  and  extreme 


thirst.  The  aitaation  was  not  a  little 
exasperatiag.  The  water-bottles,  which  we 
carried  sospended  from  oar  shoulders,  were 
well  adiqited  for  use  on  a  field-day  in 
Janoary  at  Aldarshot,  bat  they  were 
hardly  equal  to  the  demandsof  the  present 
standard  of  thirst  Oar  haversacks  as  well, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  handful  of 
Uscoits,  had  to  be  emptied  of  other 
treasures,  such  as  a  pair  of  socks,  a  clean 
shirt,  or  a  towel.  We  were,  therefore, 
entitel]^  without  supplies  of  water  or  of 
any  kmd  of  food,  the  small  quantity  of 
biscuits  being  qaite  ezhHisted.  Of  ammu- 
nition we  bad  abundance,  and  it  tended  to 
i*main  intact  In  fact,  it  did  so  remain 
till  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Nor  did  our 
bayimets  ever  draw  blood.  Their  temper 
was  never  proved  farther  than  is  implied 
in  b(»ing  holes  in  straps,  or  in  the  scratch- 
ing of  names  tat  foreign  aentry-boxas.  Yet 
the  member*  of  our  corps  (and  of  several 
others)  are  decorated  with  medals,  having 
the  honourable  ^pendagea  of  daaps 
bearing  the  name  of  a  great  and  deoaive 
battle.  As  a  matter  <rf  &ct,  in  this 
campaign,  fighting  was  a  secoadary  con- 
sideration i  and  as  far  as  our  division  was 
coBoemed,  we  only  onee  smedt  powder — 
and  that  wafted  on  the  breeie  tnm  a 
distance — during  the  progress  of  the 
straggle.  Bat  we  are  anticipating.  Let  us 
return  to  the  urgent  matter  at  toe  carta. 

These  unfortunataly-deaigned  transport- 
earta  had  too  evidently  been  constructed 
to  tnvel  on  wellmade,  hard  roads.  On  such, 
with  a  pair,  of  horses,  they  would  probably 
have  been  efficient^  even  if  heavily  laden. 
But  four,  or  even  six  horses  faUed  to  get 
them  over  this  portion  of  the  desert ;  in 
short,  the  transport  service,  at  this  period, 
and  in  this  |»rticalar,  waa  an  absolute 
breakdown.  On  the  day  in  question 
strenuous  but  futile  efi'orte  were  made  to 
force  a  way  onward  with  the  vehicles. 
Men  were  detached  to  push  them;  to  dig 
in  front  of  the  wheels.  The  horses  were 
urged  to  the  utmost,  but  to  no  purpose. 
They  could  not  hope,  that  night  at  least,  to 
overtake  the  columns  in  firont ;  and  the 
party  in  charge,  to  the  intense  ch^pdnof  the 
young  officer  in  command,  had  ruaotantly 
to  prepare  to  pass  the  hours  of  darkness 
"  in  statu  quo."  Nor  was  this  a  singular 
case  of  sticking;  the  whole  desert  waa 
dotted  with  such  bivouacs,  as  Ear  as 
the  eye  coold  reach  over  the  level 
sand.  Next  day,  by  means  of  additional 
animals  borrowed  &om  some  more  lucky 
regiment,  the  carts  were  extricated,  and 
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mostly  .eacceeded  in  riMcbing  ns  in  tba 
evening.  If  we  hsd  really  been  engaged 
with  a  reBolnte  enemy,  and  had  expended 
tbe  cartridges  in  eur  ponchee,  these  carta 
would  have  formed  the  very  proper  anbjeot 
of  an  "iDquiiy,"  which,  by  the  way,  hu 
since  been  behl  regarding  the  transport 
oigaoiaation  in  that  campaign. 

A  week  or  two  after  thii  spirited  entry 
on  "active  operations,"  daring  whidi 
interral  we  had  been  without  tents  or 
other  protection  from  the  rays  of  the  sno, 
and  had  also  bean  minus  blankets  or.gr«al- 
coats  to  lie  npoo  at  night,  somebody  high 
in  aathoritf  snddenty  took  steps  to  have 
the  latter  garments  brought  up  to  ns. 
They  had  meanwhile  been  lying  in  a  heap  at 
the  place  on  tiie  canal  whence  we  started. 

(tee  fine  morning,  "Fall  in  for  yonr  big 
coats  1 "  was  the  flrat  mandate  we  heard. 
Another  and  smaller  canal  passed  near  tke 
spot  where  we  were  at  this  time  bivouacked, 
and  it  was  onderatood  that  the  coats  were 
on  board  a  barge  which  had  come  up  by 
that  channel.  A  oonsiderable  party  having 
been  got  together  was  marched  to  the  place 
where  the  coats  were  (not)  to  be  found. 
Arrived  at  the  canal,  several  barges  were 
to  be  seen ;  bat  the  one  bearing  the  grey 
shoddy  waa  not  visible,  and  lor  a  most 
satisfactory  reason.  We  were  informed  by 
aandiy  bailees  etanding  about  and  clothed 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Navy,  that  the 
veEsel  in  queation  had  gone  down,  bat 
that  proceediiw  wonld  ere  long  be  takes 
to  raise  il^  We  never  ascertained  what 
had  caused  the  haigt  to  founder,  bat  in  the 
eourse  of  time  we  got  the  coats,  covered 
with  mod,  and  with  the  eDclosurea  all  mixed 
up,  or  entirely  lost  in  some  instances.  We 
had  wrapped  up  ihirta,  boots,  and  other 
things  in  them  previous  to  "  rolling"  them. 
They  had  evidently,  however,  undei^ue  s 
nunute  inspection  before  being  pot  on  the 
ba^e,  for  numerous  articles,  and  some 
coats,  were  missing.  It  was  not  for  us  to 
reason  why,  but  we  thought  that  the 
muddy  water  conld  scarcely  have  undone 
the  fasteniDgs,  however  hastily  done  np. 

For  about  a  fortnight  we  remained  at 
this  point  excavating  obstructions  which  a 
laborious  enemy  had  thrown  up  in  the 
canal  and  over  the  parallel  railway.  We 
had  parades  as  well,  in  the  early  morning, 
the  chief  and  most  fiilly  attended  of 
which  was  the  doctor's  parade  j  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  namber  was  to  bie 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  that  officer's  tentL 
Men  now  began  to  be  sent  off  sick  some- 
where over  ue  sea.    If  the  campaign  had ; 


lasted  for  as  many  months  as  it  did  weeks, 
we  should  have  required  an  entirely  new 
battalion,  as  the  present  members  were  fast 
vanishing.  Sunstrokes  became  disagreeably 
frequent  Apropos  of  this,  one  of  our  men 
who  was  empkiyed  at  a  station  on  the 
railway,  lay  down  one  afternoon  to  take  a 
half-hour's  rest.  Be  still  rests  there,  for 
an  hour  or  two  afterwards  he  was  buried 
in  tjie  spot  which  he  selected  for  his 
aiesta. 

But  a  move  ahead  was  soon  made. 
Early  one  morning  we  were  told  that  an 
engagement  was  in  progress  some  miles  in 
iVont,  and  we  were  ordered  to  prepare 
to  march  forthwith.  The  coats  w<are  taken 
to  the  barge  (now  repaired)  agaip,  sod  in 
a  very  short  time  tH  was  ready.  A  cloud 
of  slOTmiahers  was  thrown  out  over  our 
front,  but  there  waa  no  appearance  of  the 
foes  though  we  could  see  a  great  way  over 
the  desert,  which  was  devoid  of  brush- 
wood or  cover  of  any  sorb  A  number  of 
staff  ofGoers  kept  galloping  about,  fiili  of  zeal 
and  activity,  but  it  was  all  thrown  away, 
for  we  never  saw  the  combat  We  never 
even  heard  the  sound  of  the  cannonade. 
After  •  march,  to  which  the  first  one  waa 
by  comparison  child's-play,  we  reached 
what  had  been  the  contested  field  towards 
nightfall.  During  the  advance,  the  country 
in  rear  of  the  columns  was  a  most  inglorious 
spectacle.  Ken  who  had  fallen  out  lay 
about  in  all  directions,  or  straggled  off 
towards  the  canal,  which  ran  about  a  mile 
to  the  left  of  our  Une.of  march.  Some  of 
them  did  not  overtake  ns  till  morning,  so 
exhausted  were  they.  Instead  of  becoming 
acclimatised,  events  went  far  to  show  that 
the  soldiers  were  becoming  weaker  and 
more  unfit  to  bear  the  heat  of  the  day,  or 
at  least,  that  tbey  were  to  a  great  extent 
incapable  of  heavy  marching.  We  found  a 
large  body  of  troops  encamped  near  the 
fieU  of  battle.  The  contest  was  reported 
to  have  resulted  in  a  great  victory  for  our 
arms ;  and  having  disoussed  a  substantial 
repast  of  biscuits,  water,  and  onions — of 
the  latter  the  enemy  had  left  «i  unlimited 
supply — we  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  sand 
in  the  ordinary  way,  wiUiout  covering  of 
any  kind. 

Several  days  had  passed  in  inactivity 
here,  when,  one  evening,  we  were  in- 
structed to  get  ready  for  an  immediate 
march.  A  heavy,  and,  it  was  hoped,  » 
decisive  blow  was  to  be  delivered  at  the 
enemy  on  the  morrow,  and  the  troops  were 
to  march  all  night  to  take  pait  m  this 
great  event    The  sacceeding  nightmMch 
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Iw  been  wtS  deacribed  by  able  pent, 
iocomranbly  BUparior  to  tiut  of  the  ordt- 
un  ToEQiny  Atkina;  bat  one  KluminA 
inadent  oeconed  which  ve  feel  eonetnuied 
t»  reeord.  The  ie«der  who  haa  peniud 
the  hiatorj  lA  thia  memomUe  eampugn 
will  recollect  that  in  the  ooone  of  u« 
&mooa  night-much  a  long  halt  took  place. 
We  had  ul  hllen  asleep  dnring  the  uid 
halt,  and  were  peacefaUy  Blombwing,  when 
a  prodigiona  hnbbnb  awoke  the  writer,  in 
commoD  with  ererjone  else.  Men  were 
ptggiag  Uieir  riflea,  shoating,  fixing  on 
Ihalr  bay onete,  and  ronning  aboat  wildly 
it  vnaj  direction.  Horaemen  were  aaid 
to  be  among  oa,  making  dire  havoe.  The 
excitement  and  paaio  were  rety  great, 
and,  I  may  add,  moat  unsoldierlike.  One 
fellow,  starting  op,  aaized  his  we^Hm,  and 
dealt  a  man  near  him  a  tremendons  .blow 
on  the  ear,  itonning  Ute  nnlncky  indi- 
Tidnal,  and  carrying  away  a  portion  of  the 
anoffeading  oi^an.  Othen  were  mahing 
about,  with  their  piecea  at  the  "  chane, 
like  inadmen,  and  the  scene  was  altogethar 
one  of  the  wildest  confiuion  imaginable. 
It  was  nnpleatant  to  reflect  on  what  wonld 
hare  been  the  remits  if  the  imaginary 
honwDon  had  really  appeared.  The  officers, 
making  great  ezertiona,  nltimately  restored 
Mfder,  and  we  telapsod  into  silence  and 
rmoee,  as  befora 

Next  morning  we  were  sainted  by  some 
■hells  flying  orwhead,  which  plunged  into 
the  sand,  where  they  exploded,  wiaking 
sUrming  cracks,  and  sending  the  sand  and 
gravel  apnttering  around  We  are  not 
abont  to  attempt  to  deaotbe  this  battle ; 
to  na  it  was  no  nattle  at  all — it  wu  amply 
a  walk  over  ground  where  a  short,  bat 
severe  itenggle  had  taken  place  a  litde 
before  our  arrival  Havii^  travened  the 
iceoe  of  the  conflict,  we  got  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  from  which  they  had  been 
qeeted  in  a  somewhat  sommaiy  manner. 
Mme  tents,  lota  of  cannon,  and  a  few 
storehooses,  were  here,  tt^ther  with 
nomerous  horses  and  camels.  In  varioos 
ntnations  were  larae  pyranuds  of  onions, 
and  also  of  small  loavea  of  bread.  The 
pyramid  in  this  country  seemed  to  be  a 
favourite  formation  in  which  to  heap  np 
stores  of  any  kind.  Bags  of  com  for 
horses  were  set  ap  in  pyranuds,  so  were 
boxes  of  shells  for  Krupp  guns.  We 
slmoat  wished  we  could  find  a  pyramid 
cDoaiating  of  materials  out  of  i^ch  to 
extemporise  a  good  breakfast  A  repast 
of  o^al-water  and  some  brown-bread, 
seasoned  with  onions,  made  our  fare  in 


thia  now  famotia  ana  historical  camp, 
where  we  remuned  a  day  and  a  nighC 

At  the  concladon  of  the  period  of  time 
jnst  st^ed,  we  took  our  phtoes  in  a  long 
train  <rf  balkrak-toaeks  on  the  adjacent  line 
of  railway,  attd  after  a  long  and  unpleaaant 
joamey,  from  oar  cramped  position  in^  the 
waggons,  we  found  ooraelves  marcbiog 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital  of  tbe 
conntry.  We  entered  the  courtyard  of  a 
barrack ;  the  barrack-rooms  bore  a  striking 
likeneea  to  iUastratJons  we  had  seen  iu  m 
workcalledThe  Arabian  Nights.  Intheplace 
of  beds  were  large  coshions  running  rotmd 
the  walls  of  the  rooms.  Here,  as  in  other 
places,  were  pyramidal  beape  of  onione, 
wliicb,  we  concluded,  most  be  moat  popular 
vegetables  among  the  natives.  TbelMiraok« 
were  entirely  aninhabited  by  natives  of 
hnman  form.  We  had  good  reason  to 
bdiere,  however,  before  morning  that  th^ 
were  far  from  being  nntenanted  by  other 
forms  of  life.  In  fact,  the  activity  of  these 
otiier  species  was  so  great  that  we  foood  it 
qnite  impracticable  to  attempt  to  alen>  in 
the  barrack-rooms ;  the  majority  of  us 
reclined  outside  on  the  parade-ground.  In 
the  morning  the  writer  ascended  to  the 
ro^  of  the  building,  which  was  flat,  and 
adapted  for  people  to  walk  about  upon. 
Ft(aa  this  point  of  view  we  had  a  good 
prospect  of  the  city,  and  afar  off  descried 
what  seemed  to  fa«  pyramids  of  a  more 
pannanent  constniotion  than  any  we  had 
hitherto  seen. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  barracks 
were  cleaned  out ;  bnt  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  extirpate  the  aboriginal  residents 
therein  already  alluded  to.  We  therefore 
moved  out  to  a  piece  of  ground  iu  front  of  a 
paUce,  where  tenU  tud  been  pitched. 
There  we  sojoomed,  till  the  first  taf  on  the 
big  drum  oji  the  d^r  of  departure  aononnced 
to  ns  that  we  had  commenced  onr  h<nne- 
ward  joamey. 


NATURE'S  GREAT  SCOURGES. 

The  Aimuaire  of  tiie  Bureaa  des  Longi- 
tudes for  1664,  con,tains  one  more  of 
U.  Faye's  lucid  Scient^c  Notices,  and  long 
may  it  continue  to  produce  them  For  it 
is  an  annually  renewed  pleasure  to  become 
acc^oainted  wi^  the  views  of  so  patient 
acute  an  observer  renweting  interest* 
and  important  physical  facta, 
'his  year,  his  subject,  treated  in  masterly 
style,  is  Les  Grands  F14aux  de  la  Nature — 
The  Great  Soourses  of  Nature— etmested 
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bjr  the  sadden  cataatrophea  of  Isohia  and 
Java,  and  calling  forth  &om  him  the 
remark  that  one  day,  perhapa,  a  time  will 
come  when  oiTiliaed  nadoni  will  inclod 
their  bodgeta  a  determinate  aou  to  t 
simOar  ineTitable  diBaatera,  and  thueby 
formioi;  thenudvea  into  a  mntoal  aaaoianee 
aociety  uainat  the  iiresiatible  ontbieaka  of 
natiuid  lorcea. 

Bat  acience  lua  already  done  aometlung 
to  protect  OB  againat  the  violence  of  blowa 
inflicted  by  the  raging  element!  aa  veil  as 
by  other  nataral  aooargea;  Condactora 
ward  off  lightning  from  oar  dwellings; 
the  Oriental  pla^e  and  lepnOT  have 
almost  diaappeared ;  the  ravages  of  small- 

Eoz  are  greatly  reatrained.  Other  peata 
ave  been  traced  by  Faateat  to  the  action 
of  imperceptible  and  mysterioas  creataree 
— whetiter  vwetable  germs  or  animaliaed 
miorobea — and  the  hope  of  coanteraoting 
them  thereby  promised. 

Tnie  it  ia,  M.  Faye  observea^and  not 
lesB  sad  than  true — that  there  are  other 
aconrgea  still  more  terrible  than  thoae,  of 
nature,  which  woold  be  more  amenable 
to  our  own  proper  efforts  if  reaaon  exerted 
ita  legitimate  inflaence;  namely,  wars  and 
revolntiona.  Keither  vplcanoea,  nor  in- 
ondationa,  nor  faminea,  nor  plagues,  cause 
eqoal  devastation  with  those  aelf-iuflioted 
pains,  Can  w«  hope  that  the  progress  of 
reason  and  Uie  increadng  inter-oommnni- 
cation  of  peoples  will  gr^oally  attenuate 
those  sooarges  and  finally  caoae  them  to 
disappear! 

FuiineB  are  the  first  of  the  nataral  inflio- 
tions  which  iS,  Faye  passes  in  review.  The 
earliest  famine  on  reonrd  is  that  wUdi 
occurred  in  £^ypt  under  Joseph's  ministry. 
His  well-known  mode  of  meeting  it,  by 
holding  stores  in  reserve  daring  aoondant 
years,  has  siDce  been  followed  in  divera 
conntries ;  in  France,  for  instance,  at  the 
bq^ning  of  the  present  centory,  and  at 
Naplea,  ander  the  reign  of.  Charles  the 
Hiird,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centurv. 
The  conditions  of  agrioaltaral  prodaca  in 
Egypt  were,  and  still  are,  exceptional. 
Everything  there  ia  dependent,  not  on 
local  raina,  for  there  are  none,  bat  on 
the  rains  which  fall  Car  away,  in  the 
equatorial  r^ona  where  the  Nile  takes 
its  source,  withoat  receiving  a  single 
affluent  after  the  sevsnteenth  degree  of 
latitada  Those  rains  determine  the  in- 
andation  of  the  soil  df  Egypt — the  onique, 
but  indispeosaUe,  condition  of  »  harvest 

In  Jos^h's  time,  and  thooaands  of  rears 
before    him.    Eeypt   was    decimated    bf 


tamina  whenever  Uta  Nile  fiuled  to  rise 
hi{^  enoudi  to  itrigate  the  smI  and  cover 
It  with  fertUising  mtdstore  and  mud. 
Neighbouring  conntriei^  the  coasts  of 
Pbcenieia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Sicily,  and 
Northern  Africa,  did  indeed  eso^te  the 
Booorge,  thanks  to  the  local  rains  that  fell 
there.  They  were  able,  frequently,  to 
supply  the  needs  of  Egypt  Bat  in  Uiooe 
days,  maritime  conuueroe  did  not  exist, 
Egypt,  blockaded  on  two  sides  by  deserts, 
coidd  on^  count  on  the  vrfso  atuninistra- 
tion  of  her  own  resouroes.  -  At  a  later 
period,  maritime  commeroe  reseaed  H^ypt 
from  dangers  of  atarvatitm.  In  aboudant 
years,  she  enriched  herself  by  Uie  export 
of  supeifiuons  grain ;  in  yean  of  insuflcient 
inundatioa,  she  was  able  to  purchaaa  grain 
from  abroad  and  receive  it  at  the  port  of 
Alexandria. 

In  Egypt  of  the  present  day,  al  no 
distant  ntnre,  when  posts  of  obaervation 
shall  have  beien  established  in  Abyaainia 
and  beyond  it  on  the  course  of  the  Nile 
and  its  affluents,  connected  by  a  telegraphic 
wire  with  Cairo,  the  Egyptians  will  know, 
aeveral  months  beforehand,  and  within  a 
foot  or  two,  the  height  tiie  Nile  will  attain 
at  each  inundation,  and  can  take  their 
measores  acccudingly. 

bi  other  countries,  famines  depend  on 
the  rains  which  either  do  not  fal^  or  fall 
in  excess,  in  each  distinct  locality.  Tlie 
evil  is  more  severely  felt  in  conntries  where 
man  is  monophagoas  in  bia  diet — where  ha 
enstains  life  exeliaively,  or  almost  so,  oa 
one  single  article  of  food ;  as  in  India  and 
parts  of  China,  on  rice,  and  quite  recently, 
In  a  laaa  degree,  in  Ireland,  on  potatoes. 
If  rain  fails,  rioe,  the  thirstiest  of  ^rain- 
giving  plants,  fiuls  also;  if  rain  is  in 
excess  m  quantity  and  continuance,  tho 
des^ying  fungus  spreads  and  the  potato 
rots. 

Periods  of  drought  evidently  follow  some 
guuffal  law,  d^Modins  on  the  upper 
currents  of  the  atmosphere.  They  coo- 
stitute  a  grand  problem  which  belongs  to 
equatorial  meteorology  rather  than  to  any- 
thing that  oan  be  observed  at  the  Polea. 
M.  Faye  consequently  holds  that  it  ia  ths 
former  which  ought  to  be  closely  studied, 
whereas  ataUous  within  the  Polar  Circle^ 
besidss  being  cruelly  paioAU  and  dangerous, 
can  furnish  only  verv  indirect  coutriba- 
tions  to  meteordogicsl  science. 

An  attempt  baa  been  made  to  cimnect 
dry  and  rainy  periods  with  the  murima  and 
niinimn  of  spots  on  the  BOIL  But  nothing 
has    been    proved   to  bring  conviction. 
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The  final  ooocloiioD  u  that  there  is  no 
mmBpondsiiee  betwe^  the  two  uta  of 
phenomena,  and  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  predict  inundations,  dronghts,  or  faminea 
fnun  the  preeenee  or  abaence  of  spots  on 
the  son. 

Oar  comfort  is  that,  amidst  the  fraqnent 
Tsriatioiu  of  those  phenomena,  veritable 
oompensations  without  doabt  occuithnmgh- 
out  the  whole  dobe,  and  from  one  year  to 
Mtothw.  If  ram  fails  on  one  portion  of  a 
continent,  it  will  not  fail  thronghoat  the 
whole  of  that  continent ;  in  any  ease,  it  will 
not  fitil  aver  a  whole  hemisphere.  Oon- 
Mqaently,  if  harreeta  fall  short  in  one 
ooontry,  they  will  be  abundant  in  other 
more  or  less  distant  r^ons.  Bat,  at  the 
present  day,  commerce  and  navigatioQ  are 
sble  to  carry  the  saperfliiities  of  one 
ooontry  to  other  less  faronred  distriats. 
For  ciriliaed  nations  the  scoorge  of  famine 
no  longer  exists.  It  happens  only  in  vast 
monophiwoaa  populations  of  India  and 
China,  who  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  in  certain  parta  of  Sonth 
America  deprived  of  means  of  commumca- 
tion.  The  prwress  of  civilisation  will 
eventually  abolish  famines,  although  their 
physical  oausee  are  beyond  our  reach. 

"Going  to  sleep  upon  a  volcanA  "is  an 
anusnally  truthful  figure  of  speech ;  for  if 
■11  volcanoes  are  alue  in  many  respects, 
(hey  are  especially  so  in  the  irregularity  of 
their  eruptions,  which  are  the  very  reverse 
ofpniodical  For  instanoe,  in  the  same 
vdoaoio  region  as  Yesuriua  and  Etna,  we 
find  Epomeo,  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  whiohhas 
had  cmly  one  eruption  in  fifteen  centuries, 
sod  Stromboli  which,  for  the  last  three 
thousand  years,  has  had  one  every  quarter 
<rf  an  hour,  and  ia  thus  virtually  condnuous. 
From  time  immemorial,  it  has  served  oavi- 
pators  in  the  stead  of  a  lighthouse  with 
intermittent  flashes. 

No  aonfidence  whatever  can  be  placed  in 
any  v<doano's  apparent  calm.  Prehistoric 
Vesuvius  was  believed  to  be  extinct  until 
the  too  confident  inhabitanta  were  unde- 
oeivad  by  the  frightful  catastrophe  of 
AD.  79,  at  the  b^uming  of  the  reign  of 
Titus:  The  sides  ofthe  mountain  then  were 
severed  with  the  vines  which  still  produce 
Lachryma  Ghtisti,  a  white  wine  pronounced 
by  M.  Faye  to  be  "tr^  passable."  In  the 
vast,  almost  level  crater,  slightly  sloping 
towards  tjie  sea,  time  were  small  j>oob  of 
nin-water,  groaps  of  ohestnut-trees,  big 
blocks  of  lava,  soorin,  and  caverns.  The 
aspect  of  the  spot  indicated  former  volcanic 
aetiritr.  but  no  Mie  saaoected  that  Uie  fires 


extinct  for  so  many  centuries  were  about 
to  burst  forth  with  sadden  violsnce.  With 
diis  irrefutable  historical  precedent,  it  may, 
without  exa^eratiou,  be  asserted  that, 
although  a  railway  has  been  constructed  up 
the  mountaia'a  flank  with  its  two  atationa, 
its  forty-five  horae-power  machine,  its  excel- 
lent reetanrant,  post-of&ce,  telegraph-office, 
and  museum ;  the  whole,  namely,  the  entire 
cone  and  all  that  atands  on  it,  might  very 
possibly  be  one  day  shot  into  the  air  by  an 
explosion. 

Not,  however,  probably  without  warning 
to  those  who  choose  to  attend  to  it  Earth- 
quakes were  felt  from  AD.  63,  and  they 
shortly  became  so  serious  that  Pompeii 
was  partially  evacuated.  But  the  inhabi- 
tants very  soon  returned.  They  had 
already  repaired  their  dilapidated  homes, 
when  the  great  eruption  of  79  buried  thi;pe 
whole  cities. 

A  like  warning  was  given  previous  to 
the  terrible  catastrophe  of  1631,  in  which 
the  eruptive  colqma  of  vapours  and 
cinders  mounted  at  one  jet  to  the  heigl^ 
of  ten  or  eleven  thousand  feet ;  six  thousand 
head  of  cattle  graring  on  the  mountain- 
side were  destroyed  or  suffocated  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes.  Streams  of  in- 
candescent Isva  issuing  from  numerous 
apertures,  directed  their  course  towards 
Torre  del  Greco,  Portici,  and  other  towns 
and  villages.  The  inhabitants  made  no 
effort  to  escape  until  it  was  too  late. 
Struck  by  burning  projec^es  or  smtirised 
by  lava  between  two  corrente  of  ue,  as 
many  as  four  thousand,  it  is  said,  lost  their 
lives.  As  to  the  houses  which  the  lava 
reached,  they  were  either  swept  away  or 
buried.  It  was  then  undeistood  how  im- 
prudent it  is  to  n^lect  the  warnings  given 
by  Yesuriua  itself  Subterranean  noises 
had  been  heard ;  frequent  earthquakes  had 
been  fialt  The  water  in  wells  had  sunk 
and  turned  muddy ;  the  trees  growing  in 
the  crater  were  uprooted  and  thrown  down. 
EveryUiing  announced  an  impending  erup- 
tion. But  the  popnlatioD,  clinging  to  their 
lands,  tfieir  homes,  and  their  property, 
could  not  resolve  to  flee  in  time. 

Even  when  eruptions  are  mild  In  appear- 
ance, no  certainty  can  be  entertained  tiiat 
they  will  long  continue  so.  In  1872, 
VesuvinB  presented  a  splendid  spectacle. 
On  the  23rd  of  AprU,  the  cone  was  almost 
covered  with  lava  streaming  directly  down 
from  the  crater.  A  great  number  of  foi- 
qidsttive  iodividoals  went  to  ^t  a  nearer 
view  of  what  was  going  on.  But  on  the 
26th.  findinic  that  these  lava  streams  had 
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oeued  to  flow,  they  thronged  toTards  k 
■ingle  current  issaiDg  from  a  month  that 
hod  opened  at  the  base  of  the  oone.  iL 
Palmieri,  warned  by  hia  seiuaogrftphic 
apparatus  that  their  situation  was  parilona, 
caused  them  to  be  iDf<Hmed  of  their 
danger,  but  in  vato. 

"An  immense  crowd,"  says  the  Journal 
I'Opinione,  "was  on  tbe  road  leading  to 
Besina,  and  thence  to  VesDvius.  It  n>read 
in  all  directions  over  the  beds  of  oold  lava 
that  had  been  left  by  former  emptiona,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  better  aigbt  of  the  ad- 
vancing stream  of  fire.  Siudenly  a  sub- 
terranean noise  was  heard,  overpowering 
the  cries  of  terror  uttered  by  the  now 
really  frightened  multitude.  A  second 
rumbling  noise  still  louder  followed,  and 
in  an  instant,  close  to  M.  Palmieri's  obser- 
vatory, an  immense  fissure  opened  darting 
out  fire,  which  couBomod  every  creature 
within  its  readL  A  certun  number  of 
persons  were  engulphed  in  the  abyss.  All 
who  could  took  to  flighL  Eat  flight  was 
almoat  impossible  over  pointed  stones  and 
sharp-edged  slag,  while  they  were  blinded 
by  douds  of  smoke  and  steam,  which  pre- 
vented their  seeinK  where  to  set  their 
foot.  Meanwhile,  t£e  lava  was  advancing, 
If  reading  itself  oat  like  a  broad  stream  of 
fiery  mud,  hissing,  crackling,  with  the 
Boond  of  drops  of  water  falling  upon  boil- 
ing fat"  The  terrified  ishabuants  of  far 
subjacent  viUues  fied  to  Naples ;  some 
even  did  not  feel  assured  of  safety  until 
they  had  got  as  far  as  Borne. 

The  recent  eruption  of  Krakatoa  caused 
a  still  more  fearful  destruction  of  life. 
The  number  of  victims,  at  a,  rough 
estimate,  is  believed  to  have  been  thirty 
^Lousand.  The  simple  and  inofi'ensive 
inhabitants  lived  happjr  and  contented 
nnder  the  paternal  adnunistration  of  the 
Dutoh.  Porsuaded  that  the  earth  is  a  fiat 
disc  resting  on  a  colossal  serpent  whom 
they  regaraed  with  deepest  veneration, 
they  were  strai^ly  alarmed  when  thev 
felt  the  ground  Begin  to  tremUe  beneath 
their  feeL  More  than  one  of  them,  says 
an  eye-witness,  stooped  to  the  ground, 
using  both  hands  aa  a  Bpeaking-trmn^t, 
to  shout  to  the  serpent, "  Take  care ;  mind 
what  you  are  doug;  there  are  people 
here  1  An  inetaot  afterwards  there  was 
nobody — nothing  but  the  corpses  of  the 
drowned  inhabitants. 

Steam,  the  vapour  of  water,  M  Faye 
believes,  is  ib»  essential,  the  only  agent 
in  these  phenomena.  Volcanoes  are 
formed    alonj;    the    feeble   lines    of   the 


torrettrial  cmst,  not  far  from  the  sea, 
which  supplies  the  infiltrated  water  re- 
qtured  to  produce  the  vapour.  If  we 
coonder  the  manner  in  which  the  terres- 
trial globe  has  cooled,  it  will  be  seen  tiiat 
the  apparition  of  volcanoes  is  intimately 
connected  with  it  In  &ct,  the  grand  geo- 
logical movements  which  have  occurredare 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  earth's 
crust  cools  fastor  and  deeper  under  leaa 
than  beneath  continents.  The  basinB  of 
the  seas,  therefore,  sink  lower  and  lower, 
whilst  the  tendency  of  continental  regions 
is  to  rise.  The  consequence  is  the  for- 
mation of  lines  of  fracture  along  certain 
coasts  where  the  upward  and  downward 
movements  are  the  most  strongly  pro- 
nounced. M.  Faye,  it  will  be  understood, 
belongs  to  the  school  of  geologists  who 
believe  that  the  intorior  (3  our  globe  is 
still  in  a  stato  of  igneous  faston ;  he  does 
not  agree  with  tUe  sew  opinion  that  the 
earth  is  completely  cool  and  solidified  to 
its  centre. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  evidently 
impossible  to  resist  the  ravages  of  volcanoes 
by  any  human  means  or  Btrength.  The 
most  that  can  be  done  is  to  divert  tiie 
coarse  of  a  atream  of  lava  by  cuttings  or 
by  dykes  of  earth  and  scorijo.  Although 
an  eruption  about  to  break  out  soon  gives 
its  premonitory  signals,  there  are  no  means 
of  predicting  on  eruption  to  come  off  at 
the'ezpiration  of  any  considerable  interval 
of  tima  But  it  is  very  easy  to  recognise 
the  countries  that  are  subject  to  these 
disasters.  Those  who  settle  there  know- 
ingly encounter  a  certun  amount  of  risk ;, 
ana  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  about  the 

atter. 

It  is  scarcely  a  transition  to  pass  from 
volcanoes  to  earbhquakea.  The  Utter  are 
especially  awf  td  from  the  guddenness  and 
rapidity  of  their  action.  In  Isclua,  on 
the  28th  of  last  October,  the  shock  only 
last«d  fifteen  seconds.  On  the  <th  of 
February,  1797,  the  rich  town  of  Riobamba 
was  destroyed,  and  more  than  twenty 
thousand  inhabitante  were  buried  under 
its  ruins  in  less  than  a  minute.  The  terror 
inspired  by  these  catastrophes  is  also  some- 
thing extraordinary.  The  population  of 
Lisbon  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  shaking 
off  the  rememl»«nce  of  the  famous  earth- 
quake there.  They  imagined,  for  what 
reason  is  not  clear,  that  it  would  recur 
every  hundred  years ;  they  feared  ite  return 
in  1856.  Even  animals — pigs  and  dogs 
especially,  manifest  their  alarm  when  they 
I  feel   an   earthquake.     Humboldt   beheld 
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even  the  crooodilea  of  the  Orinoco,  lunallT 
u  mote  aa  our  omi  little  IizuyIb,  nuh 
bdlowing  oat  of  the  trembling  bed  of 
the  river  »nd  take  refnge  in  the  f(«est 
hud  by. 

It  Ib  rare  that  really  serioiu  earthqoabea 
an  not  aooompanied  by  robtemuieaQ  QOtses, 
eompued  to  the  mmbling  of  heaTj-laden 
waggooa  or  the  rolling  of  distant  thander. 
Somelimee,  howerer,  the  strange  noises  are 
baud  without  the  slightest  shock  being 
felt  In  1784,  at  Gn&naxato  (some  seven 
thoniand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea), 
nibterranean  rouings  and  groaning*  were 
beard  for  nearly  a  whole  month.  The 
inhabitants  wanted  to  qnit  the  place  and 
to  abandon  the  rich  sUver  mines  still  on- 
voiked.  Bnttbe  local  authority  set  matters 
to  rights  and  Inonght  the  fit^lares  back  in 
eharra  of  gendarmes,  assanng  them  that 
no  danger  eziated;  that  warning  should 
be  given  should  any  danger  arise ;  and 
Uut,  for  the  present,  a  few  religions  pro- 
cessions would  Boffica  A  small  anti- 
earthquake  Salvation  Army  was  all  that 
was  required. 

After  the  late  calamity  in  Ischia,  the 
inhabitants — forbidden  to  rebuild  their 
htHises  with  stone — were  provided,  instead, 
with  oooHStoreyed  cabins  put  t<^ther  with 
planks  fastened  by  iron  cnunps  and  t»raoe& 
Certainly,  sheltered  in  this  way,  the  popu- 
lation need  have  no  fear  of  future  shocks. 
But  such  a  meanira  can  only  be  temporary. 
A  town  of  wooden  huts,  if  safe  from  earth- 
quakes, is  liable  to  deBtruotioQ  by  fire, 
besideB  depresabg  and  diaeouragtng  the 
people  from  efforts  to  regain  their  former 
prosperity.  The  powestpeasant  will  always 
prefer  hi^  small  stone-boilt  cottage  to  the 
Toomlast  wooden  hovel 

M.  Faye,  during  a  late  tour  in  Italy, 
made  his  way  to  ^e  ruins  of  tlie  Pieeola 
SentindU  Hotel,  where  the  fall  of  a 
concert  •  room  made  so  many  victims. 
Close  by,  Uie  more  solidly  constructed 
pcrtions  of  the  building,  snob  as  the 
oaudsome  stene  arcades,  have  perfectly 
twisted  the  shock,  showing  only  a  iew 
insignificant  crevices.  But  what  most 
aCmek  him  was  the  nature  of  the  rubbish 
oompoeing  the  mina,  proving  clearly  that 
all  the  demolished  honseB  had  been  built  of 
bad  materials,  such  as  ahapeless  rongh 
stones  cemented  rather  with  clay  than  with 
good  sound  moctar.  Secondly,  the  faulty 
construction  of  the  Italian  terraces  and 
esiliogs  stares  you  in  the  face.  Even  when 
Uie  walls  stood  firm,  the  oeilinga  parted  in 
the  middle ;  and,  finally,  the  very  found»- 


tiouB  were  insufficient  The  majority  of 
houses  stood  on  tufa,  or  on  the  clay  pro- 
duced by  ite  decomposition,  while  those  on 
solid  foundations  held  good.  On  com- 
paring these  demolished  houses,  which 
scarcely  retain  a  trace  of  their  original 
fonn,  with  those  in  Pompeii  which  almost 
all  resisted  the  terrible  earthquakes  of  the 
yeaf  63,  M.  Faye  cannot  help  believing 
that  the  fearful  catastrophe  of  Caaamicciola 
would  not  have  occurred  had  the  houses 
been  as  suitably  and  solidly  boilt  aa  those 
of  the  Soman  city. 

He  was  also  informed  by  M.  Taochini, 
the  learned  director  of  the  observatoir  of 
the  Boman  oollege,  who  long  resided  in 
Sicily,  that  the  inb&bitants  of  a  village  on 
the  side  of  Etna  have,  in  their  gardens,  a 
simple  little  hot,  eonstructed  witn  planks, 
is  which  they  take  refuge  at  the  slightest 
symptom  of  an  earthquake.  When  th^ 
fancy  the  danger  is  over,  they  return  to 
their  hoosea     Why  should  not  the  same 

flan  be  adopted  in  the  island  of  Ischial 
t  is  certain  that  precursory  signals  would 
not  be  wanting,  fiat  what  will  take  years 
to  cure,  are  the  fears  with  which  the  catas- 
trophe has  filled  foreign  visitors,  prevent- 
ing their  profitable  resort  to  a  lovely  spot 
whose  climate  is  so  delicious  though  its 
Eo'l  is  BO  unstable. 

For  what  M.  Faye  says  of  tornadoes, 
whirlwinds,  and  that  class  of  formidable 
phenomena,  I  can  only  refer  the  reader  to 
ttiis  Notice  itseli  One  of  these  sonshiny 
days,  let  us  hope,  the  whc^  series  of 
Notices  Soientifiques  from  his  pen  will  be 
colleoted  in  one  or  more  volumes,  which 
will  gi^B  them  a  better  chance  of  being 
accessible,  entire,  to  the  Eoglisfa  reader. 
I  cannot  help,  howvver,  qnoti^  his  strong 
opinion  reapeding  the  study  of  atmospheric 
phenomena  in  Pol&r  regions,  suggested  to 
him  by  the  sad  fate  of  the  Jeanuette, 
"Let  us  dare  to  say,  to  avoid  similsr 
tragical  resulte  in  the  future,  that  there 
is  no  scientific  interest  in  making  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  Pole  than  has  been 
already  accomplished;  but  there  is  an 
enormous  interest  for  humanity  that  we 
should  not  drag  into  like  attempts  the 
choicest  specimens  of  the  human  race, 
with  no  other  attraction  than  the  con- 
quest of  nstural  difficulties,  sending  them 
to  perish  in  those  fata)  regions,  without 
the  slightest  profit  or  advantage  to  anyone 
whatever.  No ;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  there ;"  nothing  but  the  ussImb  sacri- 
fice of  valuable  energy,  intelligence,  and 
life. 
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GERALD. 

BI  ILBAHOS  C.  PBICX. 

CHAFTER  XVa  GBANDIUMMA. 
Thbo  felt  u  if  she  h&d  gone  tbroosh  an 
e&rthquake,  irbich  bad  ah^en  down  euI  her 
shelters  and  defenoes,  and  left  her  standing 
alone  among  the  rains.  After  the  adven- 
tores  of  th&t  day,  she  was  intensely  tired 
and  deeply  sad.  In  losiiig  Hnch  she 
seemed  to  have  lost  everything,  and  to  hei 
constant,  affectionate  oatore,  the  loneli- 
ness was  dreadful  It  was  had  eooogh  for 
him  to  be  angry  with  her — nnreasoiLably 
angry,  she  thought,  thoti|!h  with  twinges  of 
conscience — bat  his  making  love  to  her  was 
too  perfectly  horrible.  There  was  no  way 
back  now  into  the  old  happy  days  when 
she  had  a  brother,  and  loved  him  with  a 
peaceful  confidence.  Her  brother  was 
gone;  periiaps  he  had  never  existed, 
except  bi  her  own  imagination.  Helen, 
Hugh — ^her  own  belongings,  her  own  play- 
fellows —  they  were  both  dead,  Theo 
thought  in  her  misery.  Bnt  Helen's  death 
had  Deen  gradoal,  while  Hagh's  was  a 
shock  that  she  coold  hardly  bear  or  ander- 
stand. 

So  her  graadmo^er  had  been  right  abont 
him  1  Bat  her  hints  had  made  vary  little 
impreadm  on  llieo's  dreamy  mind,  and 
oertaioly  had  not  prepand  her  for  the 
horror  of  Uie  fact  How  Lady  fiedeliff 
woald  triomph,  if  she  knew — what  Theo 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  tell  her. 

For  two  -or  three  days  she  bore  her 
trouble  in  silence ;  she  was  very  gentle  and 
tender  to  her  grandmother,  whose  retom- 
ing  health  showed  itself  in  the  old  irritable 
wajra.  At  last,  one  evening,  when  Theo 
had  i^ayed  at  benqoe  wiui  more  than 
usual  canleBBneaa,and  when  she  was  sharply 
reproved  had  made  no  answer,  but  had 
goaa  Quietly  away  to  the  fire  with  a  book, 
Lady  BedcUff  borst  oot : 

"Theo,  yon  are  the  most  odious  young 
woman  I  What  are  yon  sulking  aboot 
now  I  Come  out  of  that  comer  and  talk 
to  me.  Since  that  day  yon  went  to  the 
pictures  witb  your  cousin,  you  have  not 
spoken  a  single  word." 

"  Haven't  1 1 "  aaid  Theo,  a  little  startled 
by  this  aoctuatioD. 

The  fact  was  that  something  else-  had 
come  to  trooble  her — something  mote 
present,  more  interesting,  periiape  more 
dangetooa,  than  that  discovery  about  Hugh 
Twice  since  her  visit  to  Mis.  Hitdebraad, 
she  had  looked  out  of  her  window  in  the 


early  morning,  and  had  seen  a  figure 
strolling  in  the  distance  through  the  square, 
with  the  aix  of  someone  she  Iraew,  and  had 
onoe  more,  since- that  day,  pronused  herself 
to  avoid.  And  thisveryalWnoon,  ooming 
in  from  a  drive  with  her  grandmother,  he 
had  met  and  passed  th^  close  to  th^ir 
own  door.  Theo  had  seen  him  vary  well, 
though  she  would  not  look  at  hun,  for  she 
hardfy  felt  as  if  she  could  meet  his  eyes 
calmly, 

lo&tuated  I  That  was  Hugh's  word,  and 
Theo  flushed  with  anger  as  she  thought  of  it. 

She  had  taken  great  care,  when  she  gob 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  followed  her  grand- 
mother into  the  hcxise,  not  to  look  where 
she  knew  he  was,  twenty  yards  away.  She 
knew  very  well  Uiat  he  had  seen  her ;  ahe 
was  vexed,  and  wished  that  he  wonld  keep 
away;  and -.yet — she  hardly  knew  whi^ 
she  wished;  she  was  overstrained  and 
miserable.  Her  eyes  looked  boUow,  hec 
<^eeks  pale  and  tiiin,  as  she  laid  down  her 
book  and  came  nearer  to  hw  grandmother's 


"  I  wish  you  would  go  back  to  Stafford- 
shire," aaid  Lady  Beddiff;  "I'm  tired  of 
your  doll  looks. 

"  There  is  no  peace  anywhere,"  aaid 
Thea  "  Bat  I  would  rather  st^  here,  if 
you  don't  mind." 

"  I  do  mind ;  but  of  oourse  a  selfish  girl 
like  yon  always  has  her  own  way,"  said 
Lady  Bedoliff,  her  liuxp  eyes  rtudyiug 
Theo'a   fsoe  with   a    cnrnJus 


"Why  don't  you  want  to  go  back  to 
Stafibrdshire  t  Has  he  left  it  1  Is  he 
here — ^in  London  1  As  for  peace,  yoa 
know  that's  all  humbug.  You  don't  want 
thatk  Ton  wouldn't  have  it  if  he  was  io 
this  room." 

Tbeo  tried  hard  to  look  noeonoamed,  to 
raise  her  eyea  and  answer  with  oompoiiad 
dignity,  but  her  eyelida  retuaed  to  .be 
lifted,  and  the  long  lashes  were  suddenly 
wet  with  te&ra.  For  onoe  ahe  shrank  in  fear 
from  her  grandmother's  mockery,  and  was 
taming  to  escape  from  the  room,  when 
Lady  Redcliff  said  in  a  deeper  voice  than 
nsnal,  perhaps  not  withoat  a  soipicion  of 
laughter  in  it : 

"  Don't  run  away  from  your  old  grand- 
mother, baby.  Take  coorage  now,  and 
tell  me  all  airant  it  You  were  getting 
better,  but  a  fresh  attack  has  come  on  tttese 
last  few  days.  Fve  been  in  love  myself, 
though  yon  may  not  believe  it,  and  yoot 
grandfather  was  not  by  any  means  the  first 
of  them.  So  nothing  you  have  to  say  will 
asttmish  me,  my  dear,  Yoa  mnst  tell  eune- 
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bodf ;  yon  hftren't  many  friends,  and  that 
Goodall  woman  would  tell  her  hosbaad, 
for  want  of  a  better,  here  am  L" 

Theo  walked  slowly  back  towards  the 
fin.  Her  grandmother's  kjodnees  was  a 
rare  tluiig,and  comEortiag,  though  it  did  not 
drire  the  tsaia  away. 

"I  hare  nobody  in  the  worid  but  yon," 
■he  said. 

"  Yon  know  I  am  a  witoh,"  said  Lady 
Sedclif^  after  a  moment's  silenea  "  Now 
I  know  what  lm>pened  the  other  day  when 
jm  went  to  see  the  pictures,  and  I  shall 
tflU  yoo,  because  I  know  yon  won't  tell 
me." 

Theo  made  no  answn. 

"Ton  will  believe  me  another  time," 
Lsdy  Beddiff  went  on.  **  Hugh  Utoith. 
liked  yon  to  marry  him— didn't  ne  t " 

Theo  still  kept  nlenoe. 

"Toa  neednt  answer,  for  I  know  it," 
lud  her  grandmother.  "  Stupid  ass  1  I 
hope  yon  annbbed  him  nicely,  and  that  he 
won't  come  here  any  more." 

"  I  don't  think  be  wiU,"  sud  Theo,  under 
her  breaUi. 

"  Offended,  probably — conceited  fool  1 
Well,  yoo  had  no  tight  to  be  aiuprised,  for 
I  warned  you.  But  what  is  malnng  yoa  go 
miserable  now  1    Sympathy  for  himt" 

"Don't  talk  about  him,  plewe,"  said 
Thea 

"  No,  poor  wreteh !  he  is  quite  uninterest- 
h^.  I  ehonld  have  liked  to  see  him — bat, 
however,  as  you  say,  he's  knocked  off,  and 
titan's  an  end  of  turn,  I  hope.  And  now, 
witch  as  I  am,  I  can't  tell  yoa  quite  so 
much  about  the  other  one,  exoept  that 
yen  met  him  in  Staffordshire." 

"Qrandmamma,  yoa  are  too  dreadftil,'' 
•aid  Theo,  her  mouth  curling  in  spite  of 
herself  into  a  smile,  while  she  rested  bsr 
hand  aad  head  on  the  ehimney-piece. 
"There  is  no  other  one — at  least  there 
oi^ht  not  to  bft" 

"  Ah,  tiiat's  a  very  different  queetion," 
said  LaAr  Beddiff  with  a  small  giin. 
" '  Is,'  and  '  ought  to  be  I '  Even  yoo,  good 
■s  you  are,  and  well  brought  up — even  you 
esn't  make  those  two  jump  togeUier 
slways.  Why  are  you  so  nnhf^ipy  about 
itt  I  suppose  he  has  no  money.  Then 
he  can't  be  a '  snob,  like  the  Qoodall 
creatine.  Where  did  you  meet  him  first ) 
—at  their  house  % " 

"  No,  they  don't  approve  of  him,"  said 
Theo. 

"  Than  I  am  snre  I  should,"  muttered 
Lady  Bedeliff,  and  Theo  looked  round  with 
a  sodden  biisfatiiMS'iB  her  face. 


"  Do  you  know,  I  beliera  you  wonid  like 
him  ve^  much,"  she  said;  but  then  the 
clouds  came  back,  and  she  hid  her  eyes 
again. 

"  Well,  where  did  you  meet  him  1 "  said 
Lady  Beddiff,  restraming  a  chuckia 

She  had  to  repeat  her  question  once  or 
twice,  and  she  did  it  with  wonderM 
patience,  for  she  was  really  interested. 

"At  Hden's  wedding,"  said  Theo  at 
last. 

"  Dear  me  1  EKd  he  run  after  you  into 
Staff(»dshire,  then  1 " 

"  Oh  no ;  he  lives  there;  ha  was  John's 
beet  man."  • 

"I  thought  you  said  tbey  didn't  like 
himl" 

"  They  don't,  now,"  said  Theo. 

There  was  always  a  darknessaud  dingi- 
nesB  about  Lady  Bedcliff'e  room,  with  toe 
one  lamp  etaading  on  her  little  table.  She 
sat  herself  in  the  light  of  it,  small  and 
wizened,  and  wrapped  in  a  Mack  shawl. 
Everything  about  her  was  black  ;  her  «y«t, 
her  cap,  her  gown;  she  was  like  an  old 
raven  aittiug  there,  talking  hoarsely, 
langbing  sometimes  with  a  painful  oroak. 
She  pewed  curiondy  across  at  Theo,  stand- 
ing in  all  her  young  graoe  and  beauty  in 
the  shadow  by  the  fire ;  now  and  then  a 
Same  sprang  up  and  lighted  her  pale  face, 
&e  softly-rounded  outJise  of  her  cheek. 

"  Don  t  imagine,  granH  m^  nm  m A.J "  aaid 
Theo  presently,  when  she  had  conquered 
her  tears,  and  gained  a  little  sdf-oontrol, 
"  that  r " 

"  Of  course  nob  Preposterous  1  Dont 
I  know  my  own  sex  better  than  thatt" 
said  Lady  Beddiff  in  the  highest  good- 
humour.  "  Now  tell  me  his  name,  and 
then  let  us  have  the  whole  story." 

The  name  deepened  her  interest  still 
more,  for,  strange  to  say,  her  own  first 
love,  perhaps  sixty  years  ago,  had  been  a 
Captain  Fane.  Bnt  he  was  poor,  and  her 
father  had  sent  him  away,  and  he  had  been 
killed  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  in  some  skirmish  with  re&aetory 
savages.  The  hard  old  face  softened  as  she 
told  Theo  the  story  in  a  few  hulf-mooking 
words. 

And  as  that  certainly  was  a  life  worth 
s»vuig,"  she  said,  "  I  have  never  believed 
in  anything  but  Nature  since.  Yes, 
Miss  Theo,  I  went  through  fires  than, 
which  yoa  cold-blooded  modem  creatures 
have  no  notion  of.  That  was  long  before 
I  came  across  your  HeyneUa,  my  dear. 
Not  one  of  them — no  one  I  ever  met  in 
mv    life — was    as    beautiful   as    Charles 
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''ane.  If  yoai'  man  is  related  to  Mm,  I 
hall  ask  him  to  come  and  see  me." 

Theb  eat  on  a  footstool  by  ihe  fire,  And 
istened  to  all  this,  her  eyes  fixed  eameatly 
ipoD  her  grandmother,  It  seemed  euier 
0  talk  Dov,  and,  after  a  few  minates,  she 
old  her  simply  and  tmly  the  whole  story 
i  her  acqaaintance  with  the  Fane*.  She 
aenlJoned  Mr.  Litton  and  Mr.  Waireo ; 
a  fact,  she  told  Lady  Bedcliff  all  the  com- 
ilications,  and  went  on  very  calmly  dll 
he  came  to '  that  adventnre  »t  BorliiigtOD 
lonse  the  other  day.  Then  her  Toioe 
hook,  and  she  looked  away  at  the  fire,  bnt 
till  she  wAt  bravely  on  : 

"  Hugh  bronght  me  home — and  yoa  were 
ight  abont  him.  I  wish  he  wonld  not 
ave  made  ma  ao  very  nnhappy,  I  seem 
0  be  in  a  sort  of  maw  altwether;  and 
ow,  grandmamma,  yoa  see  I  am  reidly 
elliog  yon  everything.  I  have  seen  Mr. 
'ane  in  the  square  three  times  since  then, 
hoagh  he  told  me  he  was  only  in  town  for 
wo  days. '  I  saw  him  this  Afternoon,  when 
re  were  getting  ont  of  tiie  carnage." 

"  How  dreadnilly  shocking  I "  said  Ltdy 
ledolifF.  "  Why  didn't  yon  call  bim,  and 
itrodnee  him  to  me  t  Yoa  ate  a  Btiqnd 
hiU,  Theo ! " 

"  I  know  I  was  right,"  said  Theo  sadly. 

He  bad  mnch  better  keep  away  alto- 
ether." 

"  Yon  don't  wish  to  see  him  again  I " 

"No— I  don't  think  I  da  It  will  be 
etter  not," 

"The  aotd  of  pmdencel"  said  Lady 
>d<diff  with  a  slight  sneer.  "W^,  I 
are  say  yoa  are  right  It  must  be  a  dis- 
racefal  position,  manager  of  a  coal-mine — 
ot  fit  for  a  gentlemaa — and  I  suppose  the 
ay  wonld  lordly  ke^  yoa  ont  of  stsm- 
on.  Yon  wonld  have  his  little  sister  on 
onr  hands,  too,  for  thongh  no  doubt  she 
light  pmdently  marry  that  rich  soamp,  I 
ippose  yon  wouldn't  let  her ;  and  besides, 
e  woulan't  be  a  nioe  connection." 

■'  Please  don't  talk  like  that.  I  caa't 
ear  it,  and  yoa  don't  understand  me  at 
il, "  said  Theo,  colouring  dee[dy. 

"  Why,  L  was  piaising  yoa  I  said  you 
ere  the  soul  of  prudence." 

"  I  am  not,  grandmamma.  I  don't  think 
Loney  and  posftion  matter  in  the  very 
<Mt  But  that  affair  of  Uncle  Henry's— 
ist  does  matter  tremendously." 

"  One  wooldn't  choose  exaictiy  to  have  a 
weal  in  the  family,  though  they  are  loften 
ery  pleassnt,"  sud  Lady  Bedcliff.    "  As 


to  North  reasons,  I  can't  enter  into  them, 
and  I  don't  see  why  tiiey  should  affect  you." 
'  "  Ah  no,  yon  don't,"  said  Theo  sadly. 
She  got  up,  drawing  herself  slowly  to  her 
full  height  with  a  sigh  "  Will  you  go  to 
bed  now  1  it  is  very  late,"  she  said. 

"  You  have  nothing  else  to  tell  me  t "  said 
Lady  Hedcliff. 

Theo  shook  her  head. 

"I  want  to  forget  it  all  now,"  she  said, 
"  so  don't  ask  me  any  more  qoestions.  I 
sometimes  think  I  had  better  go  ont  as  a 
missionary." 

"Do.  Your  adventure!  would  be  so 
amosing,  and  nobody  wants  you  in 
Engl&nd,"  said  her  grandmother. 

She  behaved  very  well  to  Theo  after 
that  evening,  watched  her  asxioasly,  ud 
made  her  go  out  as  much  as  she  could. 

Mr,  Fane  was  not  seen  again  in  tiie  square. 

As  the  spring  days  went  on,  Theo  did 
not  brighten  with  the  sunshine  and  the 
leaves ;  she  looked,  indeed,  so  ill  and  nn- 
hu)py,  that  Lady  Bedcliff  one  day  asked 
old  Dr.  Peten  what  was  to  be  done  with  » 
tiresome  goose  of  a  girl. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Misi  Mey- 
nell  t "  said  Dr.  Peters.  "  Is  it  lung^  or 
heart  I" 

"  Heart,"  sud  Lady  SedolifT,  nuking  a 
&oa  Fortanately  Theo  was  not  in  the  room. 

"Those  are  difficult  eases,"  said  Dr. 
Peters.  "Change  and  amusement  Miss 
Meynell'a  organis&tion  is  different  from 
yours,  Lady  Eedclift  Her  circulation  is 
not  so  good,  and  her  spirits  are  naturally 
low." 

"  Oh,  staff !  they  osed  to  be  excellent," 
ssid  Lady  Eeddiff.  "She  is  not  one  of 
your  limp  girls ;  she  has  a  violent  tempw." 

"Well,  well," said  the  doator soothingly. 
"  Change  and  aautsement,  I  say.  Go  to 
the  It^ian  lakes  for  a  month  or  two,  and 
take  hor  with  you.  It  would  do  you  both 
all  the  good  in  the  world." 

"  What  1  I !  "  saU  Lady  Redcliff  "  Yoa 
are  mad,  Dr.  Peters  1    Oood-day  to  yoa." 
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DIOK  AOAIH  HBROKl 

Dick,  riding  direct  ftom  He&tharley  to 

The  Keep,  reMhed  it  before  Ida,  who  had 

B  long  roand  by  rail  to  ga     He  at  ones 

IsoDght  hit  aunt  to  nnburdeii  hia  sonl  of  his 
"Did  yon  know  Ida  had  gone  to 
HeatiierleT  t " 

"Yea." 

"  What,  to  meet  that  fellow  1 " 

"To  see  Mrs.  Pjbus." 

"  To  Bee  thftt  Qoard,  or  Chown,  or  what- 
ever li'"  name  iji,  if  he  haa  a  Damsi" 

"  What  ooiueDae,  Dick  1  She  promised 
me  not  to  enter  the  hoose." 

"  X>id  Bhe  piomise  you  not  to  meet  him 
oateide  the  hooee,  alone,  in  a  lonel;  place, 
where  they  never  coold  have  tnel  without 
an  aeflignBtion  I " 

"  Ida  make  an  usighaUon  1 "  in  an  accent 
of  scomf  ol  incredulity. 

"  Make  it  and  keep  it,  to  bill  and  coo 
with  that  fellow,  who  ought  to  be  taken  np 
for  trying  to  spread  infection,"  cried  IMck 
with  a  caicaleted  Tehemence  extraordinary 

"If  she  met  him  itwaaamereaccidenL" 
"A  most  extraordinary  snccesaion  and 
oiinddence  of  accidente,  then  —  to  meet 
him  away  from  the  hoose,  in  the  loneliest 
part  of  a  lonely  bye-path,  which  no  stranger 
,  could  have  found  oat." 

But  you  found  it,  it  fieeme,"  with  a, 
sudden  and  shrewd  suspicion  that  this 
obvioualy  worked-up  excitement  of  iha 
impasaive  Dick  was  of  the  offeniiive- 
defennve  kind.  Not  that  any  thought  of 
rt  wtrtftTlB  cKoaaed  her  mind  at  the  mome&t, 
bat  she  imagined  that  Dick  had  dogged 


Ida,  quarrelled  with  het,  and  hurried  homi 
to  have  the  first  word.  That  the  quarre 
was  Kroundleas  she  had  no  doubt  at  all 
for  Ida  was  incapable  of  making  such  ai 


Talking  with  Mies  Bompae ' 

"Ohi"  in  the  tone  which  expresses 
"NSw  I  nndeisttmcl." 

"I  was  arranging  tliat  affair  of  youn 
with  her  in  her  mother's  absence,"  in  an 
aggrieved  tone. 

" '  In  the  loneliest  part  of  a  lonely  bye- 
path,'  "  echoed  his  annL 

"The  walk  wasn't  of  my  cbooamg," 
grumbled  Dick  in  a  still  more  aggrieved 
tone.  "  Thai  Miss  Bompas  seems  to  have 
gone  off  her  head  ever  since  the  affair  of 
the  suicide,  for  she  can  talk  of  notlting 
else,  and  would  bring  me  to  see  the  place 
where  she  attempt^  it  Just  as  we 
reached  it  she  clutched  my  arm  convul- 
sively, and  I  looked  round  to  find  that  fellow 
stooping  over  Ida.  It  seems  a  favourite 
tryst  of  his." 

"Of  hers,  yon  mean.  Z  suspected  all 
along  tbat  this  Miss  Bompas  was  at  the 
bottom  of  those  business  visits  to  Byecote. 
At  such  a  time,  too  1  AU  I  can  say  is, 
if  you've  lost  Ida,  you  deserve  it,"  with 
exceeding  warmth. 

"  For  surprising  her  in  an  asiignalion  1 " 

"  Dick,  you're  not  such  a  fbol  as  to  sus- 
pect Ida  of  an  assignation,  and  I  hardl; 
thought  you  could  bo  so  foolish  as  to  pre- 
tend to  suspect  her,"  with  much  asperity. 
"  She  couliht't  do  an  underhand  thing.  II 
she  had  meant  to  meet  him,  she'd  have 
Bud  so.  Nothing  would  induce  her  tc 
couBflut  to  a  clandestine  tueetang,  and 
there  was  no  inducement  to  it,  beHides, 
She's  her  own  mistress,  and  has  a  perfect 
right  to  meet  him,  if  ^e  likes,  or  marrj 
h&i,  if  Bhe  likes,  either." 

His  aunt's  white-heat,  due  not  so  mucl 
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to  Dick's  aipenion  of  Ida  as  to  the  tnuoB- 
parent  motive  of  this  asp«nion-4tlie  corer- 
ing  of  his  own  relations  with  'Anastasia — 
had  the  effect  of  redadog  pick  to  his 
aocostomed  coolneea. 

"Of  coursd,  mj  dear  aunt,  she  has  a 
perfect  right  to  meet  Mm  or  marry  him, 
only  I  thought,  perhaps,  with  her  nice 
senae  of  honour,  aiie  would  feel  it  doe  to 
herself  to  jilt  me  first" 

"  What's  the  plun  English  of  all  this 
abuse  of  Ida  1  Not  that  you  found  her, 
natoraUy  enongb,  talkine  to  her  cooabi, 
who  has  been  at  the  brink  of  death,  but 
that  she  euipriBed  you  walking  with  that 
woman  hangug  on  your  arm.  I  declare  I 
never  heard  of  anytiung  eo  aiUy  and  in- 
sane as  your  entangling  yourself  with  such 
a  woman  at  such  a  time  I  Can't  you  see 
what  you've  done  1  You've  just  done  all 
yon  could  not  only  to  damage  yourself,  but 
to  raise  this  cousm  in  Ida's  opinion.  For 
how  can  ahe  believe  now  tiuA  this  creature 
was  heartbroken  and  diiveu  to  auiude  by 
his  betrayal  and  desertion  1  She  wiU  now 
know  hoi  to  be  on  artful,  perjured  woman, 
and  know  that  you  knew  it  too." 

"I've  no  doubb  at  alt,  my  dear  aunt, 
that  Ida  will  tMok  all  this  if  you  put  it 
into  her  head ;  otherwise,  I  don't  suppose 
her  ima^nation  will  take  so  high — or 
rather,  so  low — a  flight  If  yon  choose  to 
think  I  can  do  nothing  right,  and  Ida 
nothing  wrong,  of  course  there's  no  more 
to  be  said.  1  ve  given  yon  a  very  simple 
explanation " 

"  Simple  !  It's  simplicity  itoelf,  and 
adapted  to  the  simplest  minds.  Only  I 
think  I  should  keep  it  for  them — for  Ida, 
for  instance.  Do  yon  really  suppose  I  had 
no  idea  till  now  of  the  meanii^  of  your 
sudden  devotion  to  business,  and  to  busi- 
ness with  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Bompasl 
P^aw  1  I'm  not  yet  in  my  dotage." 

"  What  you  call  my  '  sudden  devotion 
to  basinesB,'"  retorted  Dick  with  the  air 
of  one  contemptaooBly  condeEcending  to 
meet  a  ocmtemptible  charge ;  "  what  yoq 
call  my  'sudden  devotion  to  business' 
was  unfortunately  neither  sudden  nor 
pleasant  It  was  so  unpleasant  that  I 
didn't  choose  to  trouble  you  before  with 
an  explanation  of  it  I  had  to  go  to  Bye- 
flote  so  often  of  late  simply  to  keep  my 
creditoTB  at  bay.  It  ia  true  that,  though  I 
had  worry  enough  of  my  own,  I  took  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  arrange  your  affair 
with  Mrs.  Bompaa,  and  even  that  other 
scandal — the  threatened  breach  of  promise 
suit — with    her  daughter.     ISot,  I   need 


hardly  say,  to  spare  thsb  fbllow  the  dis- 
grace and  pnnnhment  he  deserves,  but 
simply  and  solely  to  save  Ida  pain.  I  had 
just  succeeded  in  arranging  this  last  bnsi- 
nesa  when  we  met  Uibse  two,  and  in 
gratatode  to  the  girl,  who  had  really 
behaved  mOst  generonsly,  I  introduced  her 
to  Ida,  who  wouldn't  condescend  even  to 
return  hei  bow.  I  think,  then,  you  may 
believe  me,  my  dear  aunt,  when  I  assore 
you  that  no  one  legnts  more,  or  with 
more  leaaon,  than  myself  my  fodish  share 
in  the  business,  I  can  only  promise  you 
that  I  shall  never  again  meddle  officioualy 
either  in  four  affain  or  in  hers." 

So  saymg,  Dick  quitted  the  room  and 
the  house  m  the  deepest  dudgeon,  or  an 
sdminble  imitation  of  it — which,  his  aunt 
herself  couldn't  decide. 

Not  till  next  morning  after  breakfast 
did  be  reappear,  and  then  only  to  reproach 
his  aunt  and  Ida  by  a  manner  reserved  to 
auUennesB.  Some  Otters  had  c(Hne  for  him 
in  his  absence,  and  one  of  them  he  tossed, 
when  he  had  read  it,  with  a  gednre  of 
soom,  to  his  aunt,  and  then  quitted  the 
room. 

"DsAR  Captain  Brabazon,— On  hear- 
ing the  particulars  of  that  meeting  this 
morning,  my  mother  retracted  her  consent 
to  my  witikdrawal  from  the  snit  She 
cannot  see,  and  I  cannot  myself  see,  why  we 
shoold  be  asked  to  show  sach  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  Miss  Luard,  who 
hetself  shows  so  little  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others.  At  the  same  time  my 
mother  wiBhea  me  to  thank  yoa  for  yoor 
Tety  generous  offer,  and  still  more  for  the 
very  generous  manner  in  which  it  was 
made.  She  hopes  that  yon  will  kindly 
spare  us  the  pain  of  a  personal  interview 
to  press  this  request  again — in  vain — upon 
ns.  She  tMnks  that  legal  matters  are  best 
transacted  through  lawyera,  and  you  will, 
Fm  sure,  foTvive  me  for  agreeing  with  her 
after  my  dbtressing  experienoe  of  this 
morning.  You  at  least  were  then  so  kind 
and  considerate  that  I  think  yon  wfll  be 
glad  to  hear  that  I  am  better.  It  WM 
foolish  of  me  to  take  that  walk,  forlalwm 

feel  faint  when  I  pass  that — that Yet 

tJie  walk  has  a  land  of  fascination  for  me. 
— Let  me  again  thank  you  for  the  aisistanca 
and  sympathy  you  were  so  good  to  giva 
me  at  such  a  moment,  and  ask  yon  to 
believe  me  to  be  sincerely  and  gratefolly 
yours,  Anastasia  Bohpas.'' 

This  letter  was  a  great  relief  to  Mrs. 
Tuck,  helping   her   to   believe    that   she 
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belieTed  what  she  wished  trnt  with  her 
whole  heart.  When  Ida  had  area  her 
rernon  of  the  meeting,  Jin.  Tnu  inferred 
fiam  it  that  Arohie  had  com^detely  excnl- 
patad  liimH^,  inenlpated  Inok,  and  re- 
eorered  with  inteceat  hia  oonrin's  affec- 
^ons. 

Now,  she  truly  believed  Arohie  utterly, 
worthleu.  His  base  selfiahaeaa  in  allow- 
iit|  Ida  to  incnr  the  ssk  of  infeetion  eon- 
filmed  her  wont  im^rewions  of  him,  for 
Ida  had  not  thought  it  worth  mentioning 
tiiat  Kin.  Pybos  (notwltboUndiog  the  pre- 
omtioQa  ahe.toolt)  had  the  doctor'a  uaax^ 
uce  that  there  was  now  not  the  least 
dugsr  of  infection.  Bnt,j9eflidMhifl  moral, 
there  WM  Areliie's  ttoaal  WDrthlenaesa  to 
mafca  him  simply  odiont  in  M[&  ^Kick's 
eyea.  From  every  posnble  point  of  view 
lie  was  objectionable — abombiable  to  Mrs. 
Tnck'a  thinking — at  a  suitor  of  Ida's. 

She  would  hare  heea  tejaioed,  therefbre, 
to  ke^  Ida  to  her  engagamenli  if  only  to 
■ecare  her  from  Archie.  Bat  besides  and 
above  Hob,  she  worshipped  Dick  in  spite  of 
the  few  faults  she  coold  tee  in  him. 
With,  then,  these'  two  oveqKiwaring 
motivee  to  luaa  her  belief,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  she  b^an  to  penuade  her- 
self of  tiie  tmth  of  Dick's  defense; 

To  Ida  the  letter  was  conolnaiTa  It 
most  be  remembered  that  her  view  of  Dick 
waa  very  different  from  that  of  the  reader. 
Sick  had  shown  himself  a  hero  in  saving 
her  life  at  the  risk  to  himself  of  a  frighUnl 
death ;  and  had  been  hardly  leas  heroic  in 
preeaing  npoa  her,  when. she  was  p^milesa, 
a  suit  which,  whw  iho  was  an  beiresa,  )a 
coold  hardly  bring  himself  to  w^  Here 
now  was  a  uitd  act  of  heroism — hu  attempt 
tor  ber  sake  to  save  his  rival  the  exposoie 
and  diagraoa  of  a  breach  (>f  ]^miae  snit — in 
perfoot  Keeinsg  with  the  ouier  two.  There- 
fore, that  which  was  aatecedently  probablt 
to  her  thinking,  waa  made  absolntely 
cectain  by  this  letter  from  Miss  Bompas. 
For  Ida's  mind  belonged  to  that  despondent 
clan  to  which  the  wuh  is  father,  not  to  the 
thoaebt,  bnt  to  the  fear.  Mioda,  like 
metiiu,  absorb  the  kind  of  light  which 
they  give  off — despondent  minds  what 
makea  sAainst  them ;  sanguine  minda  what 
maJroa  for  them.  Ida  was  all  the  more 
diQ>osed  to  believe  that  Dick's  relations 
Witb  Anastasia  were  of  the  bnsiaesa  a^id 
iBagnanimouB  kind  he  represented  them  to 
be,  because  the  only  other  construction  of 
them  held  out  to  hera  hope  of  esci^  from 
th«  wretcbednsss  of  her  fuse  poaition. 
After  Mn.  lock,  havinz  read  the  letter. 


had  banded  it  to  Ida,  she  azolumed  as 
thoi^h  to  herself : 

"  Dear  1  I  wish  I  hadn't  been  so  baaiy ; 
but  Uie  mere  mention  of  th&t  girl  made 
me  foiget  myself  and  Dick.  He  has  always 
been  such  a  stock  and  atone  where  woman 
are  concerned,  that  I  might  have  known 
he  would  never  have  stooped  to  a  flirtft; 
tion  with  any  one,  and  leajit  of  all  with  tiut 
creatme.    Sai  yoo  aaid  nothing,  Idal" 

"No J  but " 

"Yon  oat  that  wopanl  01  conm 
yon  did."  Then,  lemembeiit^  ttwt  what* 
ever  she  sm4  i^unat  Anwrtaaia  wn 
in  Archie's  favonr,  she  hastened  to  add ; 
"The  girl  hemelf  may  be  very  mncdi  to 
be  iHlied,  bat  tStat  her  motWs  oatrageooe 
ooodnot  here,  yoa  Qooldn't  do  otherwise 
than  cut  hw." 

However,  there  was  no  poadhiMty '  td 
rehabilitating  Anastada  in  Ida's  opinion. 
Whatever  Diok  might  be^  Aoastasia  was  a 
wily,  wicked,  odioas  wtanan.. 

"  He  would  never  have  thooght  of  iutn>- 
ducing  her  if  he  had  known  whi^  sort  of 
woman  she  was,"  answered  Ida  In  implicit 
justification  of  Arehiet 

Bat  Mil  Tuck  waa  not  going  to  inqiern 
a  now  neu'ly  certain  viotoiy  by  aecepting 
battle  on  this  donbtfnl  field. 

WeU,  perh^M  not,  my  dear.  Tlie  &ct 
is,  he  was  too  nutch  set  upon  his  object  to 
be  nice  about  his  instrnmenta.  If  ha 
forgot  for  a  moment  what  waa  doe  to  yon, 
it  was  because  he  waa  thinkiBg  so  much  of 
doing  yon  thia  eervloe.  Bnt  then,  how 
were  yoa  to  know  thlsl  He  had  not  the 
least  right  to  resent  your  d(4ng  what  yon 
couldn't  help  doing  in  yoar  Ignoranee  <^ 
the  ^rcamstanoes.  Bat,  Ida,  I  don't  ttdnk 
It's  that  he  reaoitB,  From  somethii^  b« 
let  fall  yeaterdajr,  I  fancy  jealonayhaa  a 
good  deu  to  do  v^h  his  iU-hnmonr.  Ibsre, 
my  dear,  yoa  needn't  defend  yoozaalf 
aniuat  anoh  an  absurd  suspicion  to  me. 
I  hnow  very  wdl  that  yoor  feeling  towsada 
your  cousin  is,  and  could  be  now,  otdyA 
feeling  of  pity.  But  yon  know  how  a  man, 
so  much  in  love  as  £ichard  ia,  will  mistake 
trifles  light  as  air.  And  I  mostfnnkly 
aay>  my  deaf — apeakliu  from  yonr  vm 
account  of  the  t^aii — he  might  natomlly 
feel  hurt  to  be  qo  snubbed  1>y  yoo  and 
your  cousiq  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  doing  wlwt  he  coold  to  render  both  ot 
you  a  very  great  service." 

This  was  a  conscienoe-anutliig  speeoh, 
and  struck  home. 

"  It  was  very  generous.of  him,"  Ida  said, 
not  ardentlv  at  aU.  bnt  venitentlv.  and 
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with  a  face  of  keen  dutreae,  leas  «t  the 
thoDgbt  of  the  wrong  she  had  done  Dick, 
than  at  the  tiionglit  of  the  falsehood  and 
onh^piness  of  her  own  positioa 

"  YOQ  mnst  let  me  tell  him  yon  said  so, 
Ida,  and  he  will  foi^ve  me  my  haety  Bcold- 
ioff  for  the  good  news,"  cried  Urs.  Taek  joy- 
fnUy.  "  And,  my  dear,  I  tidnk  I  wouldn't 
go  agidn  to  Heatherley.  Of  course  I  know 
yonr  visits  mean  nothing ;  hnt  Richard  is 
rather  sore  and  sensitire  aboot  them.  My 
dear,  jealoosy  ts  the  sfaadow  of  love,  and 
the  brighter  the  light  the  blacker  the 
shadow,  yon  know,'  , 

"I  shall  have  to  go  once  to  bid  my 
oonnn  good-bye,"  said  Ida  desolately. 

**  Good-bye  t    Why,  where  is  he  going  1 " 

"  I  don't  know.  He  doesn't  know  Urn- 
adt  yet     He's  going  to  live  abroad." 

"  Always ! " 

"  Always,"  rising  to  leave  the  room. 

Dick  on  his  retom  in  the  evening  still 
nnappeased  and  eollen,  was  received  by 
hit  aont  with  a  flag  of  b^oe,  Ida  was 
penitent,  and  expressed  her  penitence  in 
the  flatterine  form  of  praise  of  Dick's 
gen<ftosi^  This  news,  vliich  lost  nothing 
ui<Hts.  Tack's  vwiion,  vas  received  by 
Dick  with  a  rather  gloomy  nngracioosness. 
His  finest  feelings  had  been  so  hnrt  as  not 
to  be  wholly  healed  in  a  moment 
'  "Does  she  mean  to  break  with  that 
fellow  I "  asked  he,  as  though  issuing  an 


"  I  dont  know  what  yoa  mean  by  break 
iridi  him,"  answered  lus.  Tuck  with  some 
asperity,  annoyed  by  his  morose  andjgmdg' 
log  acceptance  of  the  olive-branch.  "There's 
nothing  to  break  off  there." 

Then  IMck,  perceiving  he  was  overd<»ng 
the  part  of  indignant  viitne,  rejcteed  more 
pleasantly : 

"  Yon  wouldn't  have  said  so  if  yon  had 
seen  them  together  yesterday." 

"  I  told  yon  their  meeting  yesterday 
most  hare  been  a  mere  aosident,  and  so  it 
was." 

Then  Mrs.  Tuck  gave  him  Ida's  aeooiiab 
of  her  chance  encounter  with  hsr  cousin. 

"  It  might  have  been  a  mere  accident,  as 
yon  say ;  bat  it  looked  a  vet;  happy 
acddent" 

"Would  yoa  have  had  her  oat  her 
cooain  because  he  has  been  at  death's  door, 
and  had  other  troubles  of  ail  kinds  t  As 
for  their  meeting  having  any  other  mean- 
ing it  is  enough  to  say  he  is  going  to  quit 
the  country." 

'■What!    To  escape  this  suit  1" 

"Quit  it  altogether,  for  good." 


"He  can't  go  tjll  this  suit  is  settled^  as 
it  might  have  been  but  for  his  own 
insoleoce  yesterday." 

"Oh,  I  dont  think  the  soit  matten 
much,  or  will  come  to  muck.  You  see 
there's  so  little  to  lose  on  either  side, 
either  of  money  or  character." 

"At  least  it  will  keep  him  intheoonntry 
till  it  comes  oft" 

"  Then,  if  I  were  yoa,  Did,  I  should 
omtinae  your  most  generous  intervention, 
and  get  it  settled," 

Tub  she  said  with  a  significance  which 
made  Dick  doubt  hw  belief  in  his  story. 
In  truth,  she  shot  this  arrow  as  aa  insnranoe 
against  Dick's  laughing  at  her  slmplicily, 
the  kind  (k  ridienle  she  dreaded  most 


CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIEa. 

WABWIOKSHIBX.  PABT  UL 
Thxri  is  no  more  imposing  view 
than  that  from  Avon  Bridge,  jost  ont  of 
Warwick  town,  where  the  winding  Avon 
murmnrs  below,  and,  half  concealed  by  the 
InznriaDt  foliage,  rises  the  hoary  rock 
with  its  mantle  of  the  freshest  verdare, 
whfle  the  proud  feodal  towers  of  Warwick 
Castle  blend  with  ita  mass,  and  conttnud 
it  in  a  long  line  of  toirets  and  batUements. 
Here  we  seem  actually  to  be  in  pre- 
sence of  the  feudal  magnificenoe  of  other 
days,  while  the  very  name  of  Warwick 
brings  to  the  mind  impressions  strong,  if 
vague,  of  the  stalwart  bearers  of  the  title 
in  ancient  days,  and  the  stirring  scenes  in 
which  they  bore  their  part ;  cnlminatjcg 
in  the  great  Kingmaker  whom  Balwer 
Lytton  has  not  inaptly  called  The  Last  of 
the  Barons.  Some  may  be  wise  to  remain 
content  with  this  charming  Klimpse,  as  it 
were,  into  another  and  ^%nlshed  worlcl, 
for  perhaps  the  charm  is  a  little  dispelled 
on  a  nearer  approach,  when  it  is  seen  how 
much  of  the  great  pile  bears  a  modem  and 
an  artifioial  appeanwce.  Fire,  too,  has 
destroyed  much  that  was  characteristic,  not, 
indeed,  of  the  old  line  of  strong,  irondad 
barons,  bat  of  the  more  modem  Grevilles, 
dating  from  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
mib  stirring  memories  of  their  own. 

It  is  strange,  too,  that  through  all  the 
varied  annals  of  ttiose  who  have  occupied 
this  casUe,  and  borne  the  historic  title  of 
Warwick,  popular  affection  has  clang  to 
the  l^endary  lore  of  the  ancient  Saxon, 
lords  of  tower  and  town  with  unswerving 
fideli^.  Not  with  the  Kingmaker,  bat 
with  the  semi-fobnloas  Qay,  is  Warwidc 
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UBocuted  in  ballad  and  ehai^book  itoiy ; 
DOt  -with,  the  Wan  of  th«  Boaee,  bat 
witii  the  alayei  of  the  gumt  Ctdebraad, 
md  the  monstei  cow  of  Danemore  Heath. 
Still  in  the  porter's  lodge  of  the  oaatle  are 
ihown  the  relica  of  the  old  Ohampfoo  of 
Aieland  agunst  Danes  and  other  monaten, 
higlieba  uid  ooat-of-miul,  his  two-handed 
■wwd,  his  gigantic  poiridge-pot,  bi^  enough 
to  oook  t^  mess  of  a  whole  regiment  of 
ordinaiywanion.  De  Neabonrgs,  Mattdite, 
Beaoobampa,  NeriUeo,  Plantagenets,  have 
fretted  throtigh  thur  napeetive  parte,  and 
jflt  hare  aoarcely  snoceeoied  in  impreaaing 
the  popular  imagination ;  all  theae  irere 
the  ohampiona  of  a  caate,  an  order,  or  a 
dynasty.  Bat  the  legendarjr  Gny  of 
Warwick,  the  chaminon  of  a  people  againat 
a  barbaiUD  horde,  has  in  lame  oatlired 
them  »H- 

In  any  way,  it  seems  clear  that  this  rocky 
protnontofj  over  the  river,  commanding 
sadi  a  stretch  of  noh  river-meadow,  with 
fertile  nastorea,  and  froitiU  ownfielda  wiUi- 
ont  end,  most,  from  the  tsct  earlieat  tdmea, 
hare  been  the  stronghold  of  some  powerfal 
ahiei.  The  monkish  ehronideis  attributed 
the  fint  boildiDg  of  a  cattle  on  the  rock 
to  GntlulnM,  by  8«ne  called  Oymbeline,  of 
whom,  as  the  father  of  Imogen  in  Shake- 
Mpe»t6,  we  have  eome  knowledge,  if  not  of 
a  Teiy  aoenrata  kind.  Nor  is  it  onlikely, 
as  the  same  aaUuir  afBrma,  that  here 
Caraotaoofl,  whom  the  Welsh  eallCaiadaw^, 
held  the  fort  against  the  Boman&  This 
Guadawg  was,  the  Welsh  bards  reUte, 
the  son  of  Bran  the  Blessed,  who,  being  a 
prisoner  in  Rome  for  seven  yean,  as  a 
hostage  fbr  his  son,  brooght  tlie  Ohiistiaa 
ftith  to  the  nation  of  the  Cymiy ;  and  in 
tills  wtkj  Warwick  might  well  hare  been 
one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Chriatiait 
tuth.  in  En^and,  when  that  taitii  was  still  in 
its  infakey.  Anyhow,  Wanriok  is  said  to 
have  been  tlxe  seat  of  British  bishops,  the  last 
of  whom,  Sti  Dnbritiaa,  retired  into  Wales 
before  the  invarion  of  Saxon  heathendom. 
And  thos  vanish  the  half-mytiiio  heroes  of 
the  Britons,  such  as  Morridns,  who  slew  a 
^ant,  who  had  ass^ed  him  with  a  ^oong 
tree  pltwked  np  by  the  roota— the  ongjn  of 
the  ragged-staff  in  the  bad^  of  the  Euls  of 
Wavwick,  just  as  the  bear  is  said  to  shadow 
forth  the  renown  of  Arthgal — a  mighty 
honter  in  those  days  of  old,  whose  name 
in  Welsh  Is  significant  of  his  prowess  over 
bmin. 

To    these   saooeed   the  heroes  of  the 
Saxons,'  hardly  more  substantial  as  historic 
and  vet  not  to  be  scouted  as 


impo9tora~-the  famous  Guy,  and  Roynbum, 
the  son  of  Guy,  "  who  having  been  stolen 
away  in  his  childhood  and  carried  into 
"  '  upon  his  retrirn  to  England  wedded 
the  beautifU  Lady  Leonetta,  daughter  to 
King  Athelstan,  and  dying  beyond  seas 
was  buried  in  a  certain  imnd  near  onto 
Venice." 

From  these  pleasant  glimpses  into  the 
dryland  of  history,  we  come  into  the 
gloom  of  written  records,  where  the 
fancy  ma^  be  tripped  up  at  any  moment 
by  grim-visaged  facts  and  inexorable  dates, 
^d  so  in  Doomsday  we  have  the  curt 
record  of  Alwiuos  aa  vice-comes  of  War- 
wick, for  atricUy  there  was  no  Earl  of 
Warwick  till  after  the  Conquest,  as  the 
great  Saxon  Earldom  of  Mercia  included 
uie  whole  district.  Alwin's  son,  Turchill, 
was  one  of  the  few  Saxon  nobles  who 
retained  high  ofGce  under  the  Conqueror, 
tiie  care  of  the  castle  and  town  of  War- 
wick being  left  in  his  hands;  but  soon 
after,  TarcliiU  disappean  Crom  the  scene, 
and  we  come  upon  wa  first  Norman  Eari 
(rf  Warwick,  one  Henry,  seigneur  of  New- 
bonra  in  Normandy,  where  his  castle  com- 
manded a  fiprttle  plam  like  that  surrounding 
Kenilworth,  whose  rich  verdnre  must 
have  made  Warwickshire  seem  familiar, 
although  the  latter  is  of  richer  beauty. 
Biser,  the  next  Earl,  carried  war  into  Wales, 
and  conquered  Goverland  on  his  own 
account,  that  lonely  peninsula  of  Gower, 
where  he  has  left  traces  of  his  handiwork 
in  the  ruins  of  a  fine  baronial  castla  To 
Roger  succeeded  William  hia  son,  and  after 
Wmiam  came  Waleran.  Waleran's  days 
were  vexed  by  the  incident  of  a  ndssing 
brother,  nported  aa  slain  in  the  Holy 
Land,  hat  who  turned  up — either  he  or  his 
double — and  claimed  Earldom  and  castle, 
but  conld  not  previul  agunst  the  rights 
of  possession,  sustained  by  stout  men-at- 
arms  and  skilfnl  bowmen.  Waleran  dying, 
left  a  young  mdow  and  infant  son, 
Henry,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  &e 
Countess  gave  a  thousand  pounds  and 
'toll  palfreys  to  the  King,  that  she  might 
oontinue  a  widow  as  long  as  she  pleased, 
and  retain  the  custody  of  her  ohildren. 

Daring  Henry's  long  minority,  King 
John  gave  the  lordship  of  Gower  to 
William  de  Braoee,  who  is  noticeable  in 
Welsh  annals,  but  who  has  not  much  to 
do  with  Warwick.  The  Earl,  however, 
seems  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  King's 
disposal  of  bis  belongings,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  few  who  rematoM  constantly  faith- 
ful to  Kins  John  and  to  Ktnif  Henrv  his 
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aacceesor,  and  in  oppodtion  to  tiiegnat 
majority  of  his  order.  The  loyal  Henty 
was  Bucceeded  by  an  equally  loyuTbomu, 
who  died  without  iBsne,  bo  that  the  l<»dly 
heritage  came  to  his  aistor  Maigwet, 
widow  of  the  Eul  of  Pembroka 

The  lot  of  au  heiress  in  those  days  of  so- 
called  chiralrp  was  not  a  very  enviable  one. 
If  a  maid,  her  band  was  disposed  of 
virtually  to  the  highest  bidder ;  a  widow, 
as  less  amenable  to  orders,  had  more  choice 
in  the  matter.  Thus  when  Mai^atet  ciune 
into  posaesaion  of  the)  Earldom  and  its 
BtroBg  castle,  the  king — Heniy  the  Third— 
"being  at  Boideaox  in  France,  sealed  a 
charter  to  John  de  Flessets — a  bvourito 
courtier — granting  the  marriage  of  her  in 
case  he  could  get  her  good  will ;  and  if  not, 
that  he  should  have  the  fine  due  there- 
i^n  to  the  King."  Lest  Mai^aret  should 
steal  a  march  upon  them  and  marry  some- 
body elae,  she  was  called  upon  to  give 
security  not  to  marry  anyone  diurleadng 
to  the  King.  To  end  all  difficoltiei, 
Margaret  at  last  made  up  her  mind  to 
marry  De  Plessets,  who  enjoyed  the  Earl- 
dom daring  bis  lifetime.  But  the  royal 
charter  did  not  ensuze  a  family,  and  the 
pair  dying  without  issue,  the  inhoritanoe 
ran  baiok  to  the  descendant  of  Waleran's 
daughter  Alice,  who  bore  tbe  ill-omened 
name  of  Maudoit  And  Maoduit  had  lltUe 
lock  with  his  Eaxldom,  far  he  lost  his  castle, 
which  was  taken  by  the  rival  garriswi  of 
Kenilwortb,  neither  had  he  any  heir  to 
sncceed  him,  except  bis  ^tw's  sou, 
William  de  Beaachtonp.  with  whom  b^an 
the  famous  line  of  warriors  and  statesmen, 
who  have  made  the  name  of  Warwick 
historically  interesting.  Of  this  line  was 
Gay,  called  after  the  Saxon  hero,  the  Black 
Dog  of  Axdem,  as  he  was  named  by  the 
favourite  C^aveston,  who  paid  for  the  sneer 
with  his  life. 

And  now  we  come  to  Earls,  of  whose 
persona  we  can  form  some  idea  from  exisb- 
ing  sepnlcbral  monumenta  The  collmate 
cborcb  of  St.  Maiy  of  Warwick  has  snflwed 
severely  from  fire,  bat  b^pily  the  cboir  of 
the  church  and  the  Beaochamp  Chapel  were 
spared  in  the  several  conflagrations ;  and 
here  lies  Thomas  Beauchamp,  tiie  son  of 
the  Black  Dog  of  Ardem,aswellinbadyaa 
in  bis  marble  effigy,  side  by  side  wiUi  fab 
faithful  Ooontess,  who  died  in  the  same 
year,  their  hands  clasped  in  the  marble 
sleep  of  centuries.  About  the  knee  of  the 
Earl  may  still  be  discerned  the  knightly 
garter,  for  he  was  one  of  the  origjnu 
knights    of   that  order.      In    the    s 


ohoioh,  too,  raniin  the 
brasses  of  another  Tboous,  the  nn  of 
the  laat-montioned  pair;  tb»  tomb  ttatit 
was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1694. 
1^  Thomas  was  gaai^ian  to  the  yonng 
King,  Bichard  the  Booond,  and  was  con- 
oemed  in  the  snppreasing  of  Wat  Tyler's 
rebellion — "that  fool  inMUteoUon  of  the 
Oommons  " — as  Dagdale  calls  i^  wfaldt  had 
spread  evffit  into  Warwiekdiire,  and  am<»ig 
the  Earl's  own  tenaati.  Some  palace 
intrigues  drove  the  Eari  tnui  power,  and  he 
was  [HresenUy  bat^ahed  to  the  lale  of  Uan, 
and  then  brought  to  more  rigOKHU  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower,  while  Tboau 
HcJand,  the  son  of  fair  Joan  of  Kent,  and 
the  yonng  King's  baJf-brobher,  enjoyed  and 
occupied  liis  caaUe  andeatates,  and  had  the 
custody  of  his  heir. 

With  King  Bichard's  collapse,  and  the 
change  of  dynasty,  Warwick  was  restored 
to  bonowa  and  estates,  bnt  did  not  long 
enjoy  them.  His  wiU,  dated  in  1400, 
mentiona  the  sword  and  odat  <d  ma^  the 
relics  of  the  famous  Gmy.  Thomas  died  in 
the  following  year,  and  was  sneoeaded  by 
Bichard,  one  of  Uie  grandest  and  moiA 
^lendid  nobles  of  his  a^  He  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jenisalem  with  amiqinifieent 
retmne,  pasung  throagh  Italy,  and  being 
entertuoed  on  nia  rente  wltii  all  kinds  « 
pageants  and  toonuunants  by  the  mblea 
of  the  great  oitieB.  At  Jennlam  he  was 
made  mach  of  by  the  patriarch,  and  even 
the  Souldan's  lieutenant,  who  bad  heard  of 
Qoy  of  Warwick  &om  the  atory-teUera 
of  hia  own  race,  leeetred  him  with  all 
honour.  From  Jerusalem  Richard  retamed 
to  Venice,  and  then  set  forth  on  an 
adventurous  journey  throi^  the  wilder 
watta  of  Enrope,  to  Xhissia,  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Prussia,  and  West^ialia,  erny^ 
where  ftesting,  jousting,  and  ft^obttiBg 
his  knightly  prowess  and  famous  haraemaO' 
^p.  On  hia  retora  to  England,  onr  Earl 
was  retained  as  the  apeiual  servant  «<  the 
new  Kitw,  Henry  the  Fifth,  irbm  he 
showed  himaelf  a  stem  foe  to  the  Lollacds, 
and  presently,  as  govemor  of  Calais,  he 
entertuned  the  chivalry  of  France  and 
England  with  splendid  tonmamenta.  Soon 
after,  we  find  Eari  Biehard  riding  off^to  the 
council  of  Constance  with  a  trahi  d  buliope. 
And  then  Ite  followed  his  meaber  to  tne 
French  wars ;  one  of  the  futhfol  few  at 
Aginconrt,  among  the  names  to  be  henoft- 
fortb  &miliar  ashous^old  words — 


Wwwiok,  w 
At  the  ai^e  c 


Rooen  irtiich  followed, 
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Warwiok*B  pevilioo  atood  between  Kmg 
Heoiy'B  tent  ud  the  b<dd  baghb  of  8t 
Cfttherine,  with  its  fort  ifaoweriDR  down 
atone  ballats  upon  the  beaJegeti'  me  post 
of  hononr  sod  of  danger ;  and  when  Fori 
Catherine  Was  taken,  hs  ocen|ied  £ort 
MartainTJlle,  ckjae  nndei  the  'city  walk. 
When  Boom  waa  taken,  and  all  Normandy 
aabmitted  to  the  conqoenn',  axb  loidahips 
in  the  conqoerad  land  lewuded  the  oora- 
panioDB  of  uie  Kii^  Bat  NemetU  panned 
the  actozB  in  this  wanbm  invadon,  and  the 
rain  of  the  feadal  anatooaoy  in  the  cac- 
oeeding  Wan  ot  the  Kosea  may  be  directly 
tnoed  to  the  greed  and  demoraliaation 
brooght  about  by  the  epoiling  of  France. 
Henry,  waited  away  by  amne  myeterioOB 
disaaee,  paaaed  into  a  prematora  grave, 
and  hia  bob,  crowned  Kmg  of  Fraoee  and 
Efigluid,  paeaed  through  3ie  aad  li&  of  a 
gewe  idiot,  tiie  a^ort  of  warring  faetiintB, 
to  a  miaenUe  tragic  death,  Nor  did  one 
Earl  44»ig-  mrTive  the  conqooBt  he  ao 
atresiKiaBly  hel^  in,  bst  died  at  Bonen, 
and  waa  boned  wiUi  mnoh  aokma 
MgeAitoy  in  this  ohapel  of  hia  attached  to 
St  Mary'a,  Warwit^  His  effier  of  Jatten 
gjlt,  redining  i^kiu  a  grey  marble  tomb,  ia 
we  of  the  Mat  wotka  of  art  of  the  period, 
and  has  been  a  delight,  in  its  full  detail  of 
armenr  and  knightly  accootranentt  to 
many  generations  of  arcbjeoltwutR. 

Henry,  the  aon  of  Eatl  ^chaxd,  anc' 
eeeded  to  hia  Other's  hooonrs,  and  wad 
eteated  Doke  of  Wanriak,  the  fint-and 
last  of  the  title.  For  he  left  only  a 
daoghter,  who  died  forthwith  muoarried, 
upon  which  castte  and  Euldom  derolred 
upon  Bich^i^  Nevile,  aiierwards  the  Eingi 
Eoaker,  son  and  heir  oi  Saliahary;  who  hea 
married  a  daoghter  of  £arl  Kiohard's, 
and  tbiovgh  her  obtained  this  sfdendid 
dower,  And  yeb  the  poorest  cottager< id 
England  neol  not  have  emied  the  ■dee' 
tiniefl  of  this  splendid  honse  of  Warwit^ 
The  KiDf^naker'*  two  dangkfaen  mre  eaoh 
wedded  to  Frinoea — the  eldeat,  Ann,  to 
Edwanl  Prince  of  Wales,  and  i^teirwarda 
to  Bicfaaid^  who  bacaroe  ]&ing  at  F-l^'<w^  i 
yet  she  lived  miaemble  and  n^^tra,  taa 
died,  ft  u  said,  a  dealib  of  ina  hn^und's 
ttmtriving,  while  her  isane  perished  in 
immattoity.  The  otb» .  aistor,  Isabel, 
married  we  Doke  cf  Glannee,  and  had  a 
m^Of  Edward  Flanb^net,  who^  if  strict 
hereditary  right  bm  prevailed,  should 
have  been  kmg^  hat  who  spent  a  wretched 
infancy  and  boyhood  in  prison,  and  was 
ezecobed,  ere  yet  a  man,  on  some  miserable 
pretext,  in  order  to  make  good  the  title  of 


the  house  of  Tndor.  There  was  a  daughter, 
too,  married  to  Sir  Bichsird  Polc^  and  aftw 
Iwr  brother's  ezeeation  gratified  with  the 
dignity  of  Ooontees  of  Salisbury,  whose 
terrible  end  moat  wUl  remember,  dragged 
by  her  grey  liain  to  die  block. 
~  And  now  the  old,  time^woni  towers  of 
Warwick  are  beatowed  npcn  a  new  race, 
springing,  like^  enough,  frtMu  the  ranks 
d  those  who  bad  long  toiled  and  ipqn  to 
m^tnUm  |J1  the  gilaed  pplendooT  of  tJie 
pnmd  hoDse  of  Vi^wii^  The  father  of 
the  Dudleys  is  said  to  have  been  a  car- 
penter, one  John,  bora  in  Uie  town  of 
Dodley,  who,  tevdli^  about  for  woi^ 
found  en^loyment  at  liowes  Priory,  in 
Sassex.  The  monks  found  him  usefbl, 
and  called  him  John  of  Dudley.  His  son 
Edmund,  a  very  derer  boy,  was  taken 
notioe  of  by  the  prior,  sent  to  school  aad 
eoUege  at  the  expense  of  the  ooQTan^  and, 
diowmg  fi^eat  al»lities  in  finanoe,  was  taken 
Into  the  King's  excbeqoer,  and  eventuail; 
made  one  u  the  josticeB  fiscal,  whose 
misalon  was  to  exact  aQ  kinds  of  nnpaU- 
taUe  fines  and  onttribntions.  Thi»  fnrthflr 
history  of  the  Dudleys  baa  already  bew 
nedited.  And  here,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Beamduiqia,  liea  the  handsome,  prooi^  and 
wicked  Earl  ^XjefoeBter,  in  aU  thobrarery 
ot  marble  and  .alabseter,  and  doee  by  him 
hia  brothar,  latown  as  tbo  gpod  Earl  of 
WarwicJE.  And  in  the  chdr  is  the  maxble 
altar-tomb  of  Fulk  GreTiUs,  Lord  Brook, 
whose  monument  rMords  that  he  was 
swvant  to  Qoeen  Elisabeth,  couneUlor  to 
King  James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Fhil^ . 
Sidney. 

On  tills  hni .  Brook  Kuu  Jan^ 
bestowed  the  oasUe  of  Warwick,  theQ  a 
dilapidated  ruin,  which  had  bees  need  as : 
a  ctmnty  pmou.  Folk  r^nilt  the  pjace 
almoat  fnrtn  fta  foQndati[(»i)-aQd  made  it 
one' of  the  apnd  hoiuw*  of  the  Mrio^- ' 
The  aon  of  hue  Mrranb  and  pounculor  ot 
■FctBoea  stnitlc  oat*  new  lin«  for  himaeJf, 
bsing  one  U  the  mostaottTe  on  ita  Parlia- 
meatair  aide  in  the  bexinQiDg  of  the  dril 
WMts.  This  Lord  Bcook  raisw  thp  miliUa 
of  Warwick,  and  led  them  in  arma  to  join 
the  Earl  of  EsSe^  who  was  marcuog 
towuds  Xiondon  from  Woroester,  with  the 
intontioa  of  interoepting  the  King's  forces, 
who  bid  mored  frtun  S^webuiy  with  t^e 
aaue  olqjectiTe  befwebim. 

Oharleahad  reached  Banbury,  in  Oxford- 
ehire,  before  he  had  news  of  Essex's 
advance,  and  thwe  the  royal  forces  were 
halted,  and  changed  front  Essex  mean- 
time had  reached  Kineton,  or  Kingston— 
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snppoeed  to  be  from  Kinz'i  Tottb,  tad 
there  is  a  K&i^  Jofan't  W«U  Id  the  nei^- 
bonriiood  to  mt  conntMUDce  to  ths  dori- 
ntion — and  betwoen  the  two  can^  ky 
the  breen^  heishtt  of  SdgehOl,  vhoee  ridge 
commaniu  r  fine  nnlntenrnpted  raige  of 
th«m  midlutd  r^jMHti. 

On  the  King's  muroh  to  Smbnry  a  little 
incident  ooooned  irfaioh,  varionaly  relsted 
bf  Walpole,  MEMUulay,  and  otlien,  gtrea  a 
graphic  tonoh  to  onr  imNeawHu  (n  those 
daya  of  ciril  van.  Aa  the  King  mawhed 
to  Edgcot,  near  BaiibiU7,  on  the  22nd  of 
Ootob«r,  1643,  he  aaw  a  pereon  bnnting-in 
the  fieldg  not  far  from  Sfatiokletnugh,  with 
a  good  pack  of  honnds  in  mnry  cir. 
Upon  which  the  King  fetched  a  deep  dgn, 
and  asked  who  that  gentleman  might  be 
tiiat  hnnted  so  menily  that  moaning, 
whm  he  waa  going  to  &gb.t  for  hia  crown. 
The  merry  hnnter  was  the  Squire  of 
Shncklebnrgh,  who,  bronght  before  the 
King,  waa  bo  OToroome  and  iupired  1^  bis 
majesty's  fHendly  and  yet  melanoholy 
chiding  that  he  immediately  went  home, 
armed  aD  hia  teDantB,aitd  jMned  the  Ettig 
at  EdgeUll  on  the  ft^owing  day. 

^le  commanding  haunts  w  BdgeUU 
hare  no  donbt  been  the  seeBe  of  saa- 
guinaiy  atmggles  of  whid  no  hktoiy 
Baa  come  down  to  oa,  One  nudL  battle 
is  recorded  in  means  more  lasting  than 
iwaas  or  marble,  in  the  shq>e  of  a  hone 
cut  out  of  the  torf  on  a  sitting  hill- 
side,- and  known  as  the  Bed  Hone,  from 
the  red  sandstone  which  nves  its  prerul- 
ing  ooloor  to  the  soil,  and  will  snggeat  a 
f'niilar  monoment  on  the  Berkshire  hills. 
Ihe  same  cnatom  of  scooring  the  horoe  at 
pres«ibed  iaterrals  of  yean  was  obierred 
at  both  places. 

Charles's  forces  most  hare  had  the  ted 
horse  of  Tysoe  Vale  in  fUl  view  as  they 
toiled  np  the  tronbleatMBO  ascent  of  Edge- 
hilL  Ihe  King  had  restdved  to  beoin  uie 
attack,  bat  no  enemy  waa  (onnd  to  oispote 
the  ridge,  bat  tunong  the  fields  at  the  foot 
of  the  hiils,  In  the  country  that  lay  h9hn 
th«n,  in  the  calm  of  a  qniet  antOBmal' 
Sunday  morning,  there  gleamed  ooeaai<nial 
flashes  as  the  son  toncbad  the  steel  of 
p{b»-head8  or  glanced  npon  a  perished 
oorslet  The  enemy  was  below  m  force, 
and  the  first  serious  blow  in  the  civil  war 
was  about  to  be  struck.  The  King's  men 
came  cheering  down  &e  hill,  and  ue  Par- 
liament  men  were  ready  to  receive  them  at 
Uie  foot  There  vere  pwhaps  tm  thousand 
men  on  each  wle,  few  of  whom  had  before 
shared  in  actual  shock  of  battla     All  was 


uncertainly  and  suspense  "on  either  side, 
when  Prinee  Bnpert  with  his  horiemeo 
attacked  foriouslf ,  and  drove  the  PacUa- 
mentaiy  eavalnr  m  headlong  fluht  befwe 
him.  The  right  wing  ot  Ute  Parliamen- 
tary army,  consisting  of  Xiord  Brook's 
tbadj  Warwickshire  militia,  was  also 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  day  seemed 
abeady  won  for  the  King,  when  the  royal 
centre,  makinK  sure  of  victory,  rushed  foi^ 
ward  in  disorder,  and  were  met  by,  a  solid 
phalanx  of  pikenen  onder  Sir  William 
Balfoar, who madegzeat  slaughter  among 
the  King's  men.  1%e  Eailof  Lindseywas 
mortally  wounded,  and  Sir  Edward  Vemey, 
the  standard-bearer,  was  killed,  and  the 
royal  standard  taken,  but  afterwards  re- 
covered. The  battle  began  at  soon,  and 
contiaued  till  dusk,  whoi  either  side 
remained  on  the  field,  and  bo^  nUimm^ 
the  victory.  Essex,  however,  first  with- 
drew, and  retired-  to  Warwick,  while 
Charles  maxehad  back  to  Banbury. 

Mot  far  fnm  B^ehill  lies  CoBtiAon 
Winyatea — which  aoma  read  as  Vine- 
yard— the  seat  of  the  CMnpton  family. 
Earls  of  M(»thampton.  At  EdgehUl 
battle  the  Etri  of  Northampton  foo^t 
for  die  King — a  aealons  Cavalier,  who  had 
pitted  himsdf  against  I<OTd  Brook,  and 
had  striven  to  bnng  Warwickshire  over  to 
the  royal  cause  with  but  little  efifeet  The 
Earl  was  killed  at  Hopton  Heath  in  the 
year  following.  The  old  bouse  at  Compten 
waa  built,  it  is  said,  ot  the  brick  and  atone 
from  FallM«ok  Castle,  that  waa  raised  by 
the  stout  Duke  of  Bedford,  &mons  in  the 
Frendi  wan  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Long  ComptOD,  wUch  is  {lose  to  the 
Gloueeetershire  border,  is  to  be  noticed  as 
the  scene  <tf  a  stnnge  Mftptriwh  legsod, 
recorded  by  Dogdale,  whi<^  is  not  wiuont 
interests  It  seems  that  once  npon  a.time 
the  parish  was  visited  by  8t^  Aogoatine, 
a  circomstance  probable  enoi^h  in  itself, 
as  be  was  actually  in  the  neif^boorfaood 
on  his  way  to  a  oonferenoe  with  the  Welsh 
Ushi^  m  the  neighbouring  marches. 
Already,  ft  seems,  a  Christian  ocmgr^atlon 
existed  at  Common,  the  priest  of  whioh 
bad  a  snions  diqnte  with  a  Saxon  kni^t, 
who  reified  to  pay  tithe,  and  who  was  in 
consequence  excommunicated  lliepeoide 
thronged  the  chuzch  to  hear  the  h<^  man 
from  Itome,  but  before  commencing  the 
office  of  the  mass,  St  Aognstine stoodiorth 
and  proolsimed  that  all  excommunicated 
persons  should  quit  the  choroh  before  the 
mass  was  said.  Thereupon  a  man  hant 
from  his  gnve,  that  was  wittkin  tiie  ehurob. 
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ud  walked  forth.  The  sabt  oontinaed 
(he  office  onmoTed,  bat  tt  its  condaston 
ha  mardied  out  at  the  head  of  the  ave- 
■bnck  parisluoiien,  and  quettioned  the 
dead  man  as  to  the  canse  of  hia  extra- 
ordinary eondoot  He  had  been  ezcom- 
Banuated  eome  hnndredB  of  years  ago,  it 
•eemed,  and  for  not  paying  tithe,  and  npcm 
that  SL  Angtutute  anmmoned  the  piieet 
who  bad  ezoommaniGated  him,  a  venerable 
piest  of  the  British  nation,  yrho  roie  bom 
mi  grave  to  answer  the  satnt'i  appeal. 
8t  Angostine  was  no  friend  to  the  &itish 
d«i^,  who  were  fsarfnlly  aetnj  on  the 
matter  of  keeping  Easter  and  the  toosore, 
ind  iriio  hardly  recognised  his  authority. 
Bat  tn  this  qneation  of  tithe  he  was  one 
with  them.  Still,  the  old  British  chief  had 
aaffned,  no  donbt^  and  npon  his  sobm^sitm 
and  confession  Hie  saint  absolved  him,  and 
he  Tatnmed  thaokfolly  to  hia  tomb.  The 
&itish  priest  asked  nothii^  better  Uian  to 
be  left  to  his  repose,  and  the  incident 
ended  with  the  conversion  of  the  Saxon 
knight,  and  the  doe  collection  of  the  tithe. 
For  a  certain  boldneea  of  outline  in  this 
legend  the  monk  who  chronicles  it  feels  it 
neoeesary  to  acconnt  For  never,  be 
wittes,  would  the  hard-headed — meanng 
ing^headed — English  have  become  Chris- 
tiana bat  for  sn^  miracles  as  thraa  Bat 
the  legend  has  another  khid  of  interest,  for 
the  emonider  aasnmes  the  existence  of  an 
nnintermptad  Christian  wonhip  here  from 
the  days  of  the  early  British  chnrch. 

tbtm  now  only  remans  to  visit  the 
Urtbi^aoe  of  Shakespeare,  and  his  tomb  at 
Stratfwd-npMi'Avon,  a  place  of  pUgrimaee 
for  all  the  world.  A  visit  to  the  grand  old 
ohnroh,  witii  the  river  flowing  by  Its  grave- 
yard, gives  ns  a  more  vivid  imi^eBsion  of 
the  man  Shakespeare  than  can  be  obtained 
from  un  amoont  of  reading,  liie  half- 
flgore  of  the  poet  looking  ont  with  bright 
tnnqoility  firom  its  niche  in  the  chancel 
wall,  carries  conviction  of  its  tmth  and 
fiudifalness  to  nature  at  the  first  glance. 
And  it  is  a  sensation  never  to  be  forgotten 
to  stand  npon  the  very  spot  where  lie  the 
bones  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  to  read : 
Ciood  frend,  for  Jesn's  B&ke  forbeBie 
"*    "     the  daal  eoclokaed  boare, 

I  j<  man  y'  ipares  thM  rtonaa, 
«t  be  ba  r*  niDvea  my  bones. 


BlMt^ 


FEEE  LODGINGS  IN  PARIS. 

How  many  people  die  of  hanger  every 
year  in  Paris  1  More,  probably,  m  propor- 
tioa  to  the  population  than  in  London. 


reckoning,  that  is,  those  who  do  not  wait 
for  tite  end  bnt  leap  into  the  Smne  and  are 
foand  next  morning  on  the  wet  slabs  ot  the 
Morgue.     The  Frenoh  are  not  so  mach 

e'ven  SB  we  are  t«  talking  of  tiiesa  thinga. 
I  the  Crimean  War  "  our  oorraspondent " 
(who  then  apnug  into  full-fledged  existence) 
chrtmicled  every  froat-Ute  and  every  case 
of  insufficient  rations.  How  the  French 
got  on  no  one  but  dieir  Government  ever 
knew  for  certain,  though  sometimes  (as,  for 
instance,  when  tiis  DolHndscha  fever  caught 
thorn)  Uieir  sufferings  must  have  been 
heavier  than  ours. 

There  most  be  many  more  oases  of  star- 
vation in  Paris  than  in  London,  for  in  Paris 
there  are  more  people  who  wake  every 
morning  witiiont  the  least  idea  how  they 
shall  get  tiuoagh  tiie  day.  Thwe  are  no 
wOTkhonses,  and  th^efore  no  oamol  wards ; 
and  at  the  bureanz  de  bienfaisanoe  the 
enquiries  are  too  strict  for  those  whose  ante- 
oedentswont  bear  examinatioa  They  get 
throngh  the  day — the  men,  for  Heaven 
knows  what  becomes  of  the  women — if  it  is 
wet  by  Bitting  about  in  the  sale-rooms,  or 
going  into  the  churches,  wherev  of  course, 
there  is  a  little  begging  to  be  diHie ;  or 
^tendiiw  the  public  meetings,  where  they 
may  perhaps  earn  a  few  sons  by  hissing  or 
oheeno^  If  it  is  fine  then  are  the  quays, 
—a  ji i-_;.i..- —  j^^  ^      ^  Frtnoh- 


mon  can  cheat  tiie  pangs  (rf  Imnger  hy 
watching  other  Frenchmen  fish.  But  at 
ni^t,  what  becomes  of  the  chevaliers, 
d'indnstrie  iriiose  indos^  has  wholly  fail^ 
them  1  Some  ti  them,  we  know,  prowl 
about  seeking  whom  they  may  devour; 
hiding  in  quarries  or  among  lim^tkilnH  whm 
the  police  are  taoublesome ;  managing  now 
and  then  to  plunder  eome  belated  foot- 
neoger  and  throw  him  into  the  river, 
[t  these  are  the  "  dangerous  class,"  the 
fellows  whom  Eugene  Sne  painted  years 
ago  in  the  Myat^ree  de  Pans,  and  whose 
manners  Kf.  Zola  finds  so  interesting  nowa-  ' 
days.  There  are  a  great  many  into  are 
not  dangerous  yet,  and  some  vbo  never 
could  become  so;  and,  till  1878,  there  was 
actually  no  place  in  all  Paris  where  thisy 
coold  get  a  night's  lodging,  A  few  used 
to  get  an  uncertain  sheltw  in  hacknev- 
eoaches  whose  kind-hearted  drivere  woiud 
let  them  in  till  they  picked  up  a  fare.  A 
very  few  had  scraped  acquaintance  with 
some  gentieman's  coaohiuan  and  got  an 
occasional  bed  in  the  stable.  But  for  the 
mass  of  them — workmen  amongst  them 
who  bad  had  a  quanel  with  their  em- 
nlovers.  and  whose  livret  was  therefore  not 
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Bktiafaotorf — than  was  Dothing  bnt  the 
Btreeta. 

It  was  not  always  bo.  The  old  Bevoin- 
tlon,  inangontiiig  the  itiga  of  equality 
and  fratenil^,  BuppreoBed  the  two  night- 
refagea  (cme  n>T  ewui  aex),  irtiioh  had  lasted 
from  the  twelfth  eestory .  That  tor  men  pro- 
vided Bleeping-room  for  two  hundred.  It 
WW  a  religiom  foondation,  (^  eoarse,  under 
the  hoepiuli&rea  of  St.  Angostine.  Being 
religjofu  it  waa,  of  conrse,  Boctdarlied ;  ana 
being  endowed,  Iti  revennea  were  swallowed 
np  in  tiuit  deepest  abyss  of  jobbery  whieh 
.the  world  has  erer  seen,  the  poblio  puree  of 
ihe  Directory,  The  bnildii^  (a  re-bnild  of 
the  seventeenth  cwtory)  lasted  tUl  1813. 
The  Intmrtn^diare  (a  sort  of  Parte  Anti- 
qnarian)  lately  pabliidied  the  insoription 
whioh  might  be  read  till  the  plaee  was 
pnlled  down,  and  the  BlaDO-UanteBitz 
<(Whitefrian)  tiiatktA  bnflt  on  its  room.  It 
<  raathasinstnmgeoldFrench:  "L'HoBpitid 
de  Saint  Anastaie  dit  Saiate  Gemda  on  lea 
panTTes  et  nuwers  en  passant  par  cet  ville 
BOnt  nau  a  loger  et  concher  ponr  tniis 
mnts.  Lea  peraonnea  eharitables  ponron  j 
c<mtiibnA  de  lean  anmoatiea  ponr  ayderji 
y  Babrenir."  -The  women's  refine,  with 
a«Ten^-nine  b*d^  was  the  Honntal  of 
SLOattkerineandScOpportans.  Thentms 
were  called  Oatherinettes ;  they  fed  at  the 
same  table  with  thw  poor  guaets,  and  they 
alio  liad  to  bnry  dead  prisoners  and  nn- 
daimed  bodies  uiat  had  been  exposed  at 
the  Morgna  The  Revtdation  ate  np  th«r 
endowment  also.  "  Ni|^t-ref ages  foster 
idleness  and  vagabondage  ;  thereforo  their 
revennee  shall  be  given  to  hospitals."  There 
was  an  excuse  for  this  :  the  hospitals  were 
indeed  in  a  wretched  state.  In  the 
wholesale  confiscation  of  Church  property 
their  rerenaes  had  been  sadly  cat  down, 
AssigDats  lowered  the  value  of  what  little 
had  been  saved  :  and  a  hospital  is  far  more 
a  necesut^  of  life  to  a  great  dty  than  a 
ni|^t-refQg&  For  some  time  after  "The 
Year  ^nnee,"  the  "  oential  adndnlatration  of 
the  hospitals "  was  aa  badly  arranged  as 
anything  else  In  the  Bepablie.  Of  coone, 
dming  tiie  Flrat  Empire  there  was  plenty 
to  think  of  besides  looking  after  the  home- 
leas  poor.  When  peace  came,  one  wonders 
the  Frendi  did  not  go  in  for  a  poor  law ; 
bat  they  preferred  periodical  reroln- 
^ns  to  what  we,  since  Elizabeth'a  reign, 
have  accepted  as  a  necessary  evil  They 
contented  themselves  with  stringent  rales 
against  begging — ^niio  has  not  seen  the 
notice  at  the  entianoe  of  village  or  country 
town;    "L»  mendidtd  est  interdite  dana 


oe  Hea  "  t — ud  by  opening  tiie  boreaox, 
which  are  invalaable  to  poor  people  oi 
stainless  character,  bat  which  do  not  really 
meet  all  the  imptbvable  cases.  Nor  are 
the  doks  from  convents  of  any  great  ose 
for  this  class.  Charitable  ladies  have  their 
own  pow  whom  they  look  after,  and  so  have 
aasterhoods  and  biodierboods ;  bat  a  neat 
many  of  Uie  deserving  poor  would  Udnk 
themselves  d^^nkled  by  acoepting  snch 
help, 

The  existing  nigfat-refogee — three  for 
men,  nuUdng  np  five^nndred  beds,  and  two 
for  woman — are  wiiolly  onBeotarian,  the 
farmer  managed  by  laymen.  Bat  lay  norses 
hare  tutiied  oat  eaui  a  fulore  that  the 
eisterB  have  been  let  in  again.  They,  at 
any  rate,  do  not  mlnfAlni  dimnghts  for  em- 
broeatitms,  or  leave  babies  lyi^  for  hoars 
withoat  any  covering 

mi  1878,  when  Oie  first  of  the  men's 
tefoges  was  opened  (that  bxt  women  was 
started  the  year  after),  the  assocudons  that 
devoted  themselves  to  the  chance  poor  were 
strictly  religioaa.  Then  were  the  Pt^tes 
Soenn,  who  began  m  1842;  the  Soiara 
Aveugles  de  St.  Faol,  dating  from  1853 ; 
tlte  Dames  da  Calvaire,  from  1874.  It  was 
Count  Amed^e  del  Oars,  of  a  very  old  nobis 
family,  a  thorough  society  man,  a  member  of 
the  Jockey  Clab,  son  of  an  officer  who  had 
highly  dislingQished  himself  in  the  old 
Algiers  war,  who  first  took  in  hand  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  nightrefUge.  The  bhing 
had  been  done  at  Maneilles  in  theCanituto 
some  years  before,  by  M.  Maasabo.  His 
institatioD  served  as  a  model,  and  aevcnl 
charitable  men,  each  as  Du^y,  tJie 
buiker,  Letarc,  etc.,  helped. 

The  first  thing  was  to  ^t  a  licenMi 
Yoa  most  do  that  in  Pans  before  yoa 
can  take  lodgers,  uid  in  the  eye^of  the 
law  the  refuge  Vonld  be  a  lod^g-hoose. 
Happily,  the  chief  of  the  first  division 
of  police  was  ii.  Leoour,  author  of  La 
Charity  k  Fans;  and  be  smoothed  the 
way  for  a  work  which  was  jost  aftw 
hia  own  heart.*  The  old  farmhooM  Ot 
Monceaox,  not  polled  down,  thoo^  a 
mass  of  houaea  had  grown  up  all  around, 
was  easily  fitted  op  with  twen^  bods, 
which  were  in  a  day  or  two,  aa  applicants 
crowded  in,  increased  to  Eort;r-  ^^  gmt 
shops  Bent  presents  of  bedding,  etc ;  the 
Conrcelles  Washing  Company  offered  to 


*  M.  Iiscoac  has  sinco  rodgned,  ditgnstoil  at  -tho 
way  in  nrbjcli  the  municipality  haa  be^  Eping  in  for 
perBacutioD.    He  did  not  liJce  to  be  tha  uutrament 
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take  the  TasMng  free  of  cost;  a  doctor 
vohtnteered  to  prescribe ;  a  chemist  to  give 
the  medicioesL  SabB<im)tionB  came  In.  An 
seeeatric  old  nun,  11  de  Lamaze,  then 
dying  at  Am6Iie  lea  Baina,  gave  theia  one 
thoaund  five  hnndred  fruics  towards  a 
•eeond  hotue — a  big  warefaoose  on  the 
Bonlevard  Vanginra,  of  which  the  great 
bookseJIer  Hachette  had  a  lease  valued  at 
tvo  thonaand  six  htmdred  franca  Hachette 
aoe^ted  one  thousand  five  hnndred,  and 
80  they  were  allowed  to  take  possession  at 
mice,  and  as  M.  de  Lunaze  gave  them  one 
bandied  thonsimd  francs  for  fitting  np  and 
fmiiahing,  and  pnt  them  down  in  b»  will 
for  a  hnndred  and  eleven  thoosand  two 
hondrod  more,  they  called  the  place  after 
his  name.  The  winter  of  1879,  nnnsoally 
severe,  bad  called  out  a  great  deal  of  tem- 
porary help.  He  tuaro,  for  instance, 
besides  a  aonp-kitchen,  mul  set  np  a  n^bt- 
htHne,  When  warm  weather  came,  all  the 
Figaro's  bedding  and  poto  and  pans  were 
handed  toOonnt  decOars  and  hlscommittea 
One  of  ih«  manages  looks  in  every  night  at 
one  of  tiierefogea ;  they  take  it  in  torn  like 
poot^lawgnardiana  The  responsible  over- 
seots  are  half-pay  captuns,  a  class  supposed 
to  etnabine  rongtand-ready  tenderness 
with  power  of  keeping  order.  At  seven  the 
doors  open,  and  none  are  admitted,  save  in 
exceptional  cases,  after  mn&  The  incomer 
ii  not  searched  as  io  our  woikhonses.  He 
walks  np  to  the  overseer's  desk,  gives  his 
name,  haods  in  his  papers,  and  tells  what 
be  pleases  of  bis  history,  showing  bis 
"KT«t"  If  he  have  ona  If  noC  tifie 
comiidttee  will  provide  him  with  one,  and 
•0  enable  him  to  make  "a  new  depar- 
taret"  Then  he  gets  his  sleeping-ticket, 
aad  a  ticket  for  a  bath,  whieh  is  so  much 
qntneiated,  tbtA  a  good  many  come  in, 
tike  their  batii,  and  then  walk  ofF.  If 
be  ia  very  bard  np,  he  whispers  something 
in  the  captidn's  ears,  and  gets  a  ticket  for 
soap  or  for  a  hnndt  of  bread.  Last 
year  the  conunittee  gave  ont  thirty-seven 
thoasaad  bed-tiekete,  very  nearly  thirty 
ttoosuid  bread-tickets,  and  eighteen  thou- 
■wd  seven  hnndred  sonp-tickets.  All 
the  fittings  are  of  the  simplest,  the  bed- 
rtead«  iron,  the  mattresses  staffed  with  sea- 
weed— so,  for  that  matter,  is  a  good  deal  of 
Hm  over«heap  showy  London  fhmitnre — 
the  soap  in  the  bath-room  is  a  semi-liqaid 
paste— Bolid  soapnsed  to  be  stolen.  There 
18  a  libtaiT,  and  thoee  who  want  to  write 
are  provided  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
thdr  letters  are  stunpad  for  them  and  sent 
to  the  post    They  are  not  read  first ;  and 


M.  Maxime  de  Camp,  the  well-known 
sociologist,  who  has  pnolished  an  interest- 
ing acconnt  of  tliese  refnges,  says  yon  can 
at  once  spot  an  old  gaol-bird,  for,  w)ien  he 
has  written  his  letter,  he  is  sure  to  bring  it 
up  open.  A  very  necessary  department  ia 
the  "  ponaillerie,"  wtilch  we  may  enphemlse 
into"disinfecting-room.''  Hare  the  clothes 
are  baked  to  free  them  fmn  vermin,  while 
the  wearers  are  abed.  At  nine  in  comes 
the  visitor  for  the  evening,  says  a  few 
words  on  the  duty  of  hard  work  and 
resignation  and  struggling  against  diffi- 
culties, and  says  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Hail  Mary,  premising  that  those  who  do  not 
care  to  join  in,  are  not  in  the  least  bonnd 
to  do  80,  because  the  committee  is  espe- 
dally  aiuJoos  to  discourage  hypocrisy. 
Almost  everybody  stands  np  and  responds — 
M.  du  Camp  cannot  tell  whether  simply  ont 
of  courtesy  or  because  the  words  come 
back  to  them  like  an  echo  of  childhood. 
In  the  morning  they  are  tamed  out ;  the 
mle  being  that  no  one  is  admitted  for 
more  than  three  consecutive  nights,  and 
that  three  months  must  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  admission.  Tills  mle  is,  however, 
relaxed  in  the  case  of  really  deserving 
workmen  seeking  employment. 

A  vast  number  of  ttiese,  mostly  country- 
men, are  always  wandering  aboat  Paris. 
Some  of  the  cases  are  very  aad.  One  poor 
young  fellow  from  Luxemburg,  we  are  told, 
had  passed  Ms  B.A.  with  great  4clat  at  his 
native  university.  He  knew  four  languages, 
and  Paris  seemed  lost  the  place  to  bmig 
hia  talents  to.  But  he  had  been  for  nionths 
seeking  a  sitaation,  and  was  starving  when 
he  heud  of  the  refuge. 

A  very  different  case  was  that  of  a  blear- 
eyed  fellow  with  greasy  ringlets  and 
several  rings,  seemingly  gold,  on  his  dirty 
fingers.  He  had  been  in  prison  as  a 
vagrant  beggar,  and  had  come  out  the  day 
before  vrith  thirty-nine  francs,  his  prison 
earnings.  Now  he  hadn't  a  fartMng.  "  J'ai 
fait  la  noce,"  was  his  explanation.  "  I  had 
a  spree,  and  what  else  coold  I  do  after  seven 
months  of  beans  and  water  t " 

Another  frequent  type  is  the  Paris  shop- 
boy.  A  vintner's  man,  who  got  three 
fruics  a  day,  struck  for  an  extra  ten  sons, 
and  had  been  ever  so  long  out  of  work. 
"  Would  you  take  a  job  now  at  two  and  a 
halffi^ancar  "No."  "Whyl"  "What 
would  tiie  others  say  1 "  A  question 
which,  says  M.  du  Camp,  involves  the 
secret  of  all  strikes. 

The  refuge  takes  in  men  of  all  nations. 
Next  to  fVench,  Belgians  come  the  ofleuost, 
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then  Q«niuuifl,  then  Swiss.  The  struge 
thing  ifl  ibey  get  rery  few  old  men ;  let  us 
hope  the  old  are  provided  for  at  home,  or 
in  olmahotues.  Sometimes  a  man's  eloUieB 
wOl  fan  to  pieces  in  the  "  poaaQlerie  , 
hence  tiie  committee  are  grateful  for  gtf te 
of  cast-off  gannente.  Shoes  they  are  obliged 
to  hare  made — the  foot  of  the  average 
tramp  is  so  much  bigger  than  that  of  ^e 
man  who  gives  away  still  serviceable 
shoea 

The  help  they  fnmish  ie  not  only  valu- 
able as  givmg  a  chance  to  the  honest  work- 
man, but  also  because  it  keeps  off  the  streete 
those  who  might  else  take  to  crime  if  they 
were  left  to  ueep  in  the  streets.  And  the 
institution  is  popolar  with  all  classes.  The 
sabacriptiona  range  from  fifteen  hundred 
francs  to  fifty  centimes.  An  engine-man 
sends  six  stamps;  a  workman's  faimly,  after 
reading  about  it  in  the  Petit  Joomat,  sends 
ten.  This  spring,  Meissonnier,  as  every- 
body knows,  has  celebrated  his  jabllee  by 
exhibiting  his  pictnres.  Of  his  receipts,  a 
fifth  is  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  Foissy,  the 
rest  is  to  go  to  the  rcinges'  committee. 
They  expect  to  realise  enoogh  to  build  a 
fourth  house,  to  be  called  alter  the  great 

r inter.  The  women's  Hospitality  de  Nuit 
worked  by  that  Soci^t^  Philanthropiqne 
which  was  founded  in  1780  to  take  charge 
of  sick  children,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  gave 
it  five  hundred  francs  a  month ;  bnt,  uons 
with  other  like  works,  it  came  to  an  end 
when  the  monarchy  was  overthrown.  In 
"He  Year  Eight,"  nowever,  it  was  set  up 
again,  %nd  added  to  its  children's  hospital 
a  soup-kitchen  in  which  were  made  the 
soups  of  that  famous  American,  Benjamin 
Thompson,  who  married  Lavoisier's  widow, 
and  got  a  title  as  Count  Romford.  Its 
soup-kitchens  are  on  a  vast  scale ;  last 
year  more  than  two  and  one-third  million 
pUtefnls  were  given  away.  Its  children's 
dispensary  (only  founded  last  year,  and 
valnable  because  it  is  down  among  the 
workpeople  in  the  Hue  de  la  Orimde,  from 
which  the  regular  children's  hospitals  are 
far  away)  is  managed  by  the  Damss  dn 
Calvaira  "By  raising  the  standard  of 
cbildteu's  beutb,"  aays  M.  du  Camp,  "  no 
doubt  it  keeps  down  drunkenness,  so 
largely  due  to  tne  craving  that  comes  from 
want  of  stamina." 

Of  the  value  of  its  women's  night 
refuge  here  is  an  instance  which  does 
not  tell  very  well  for  the  goodness 
of  heart  of  French  keepers  of  young 
ladies'  seminaries.  One  night  a  girl  rushed 
into  the  refuge  in  the  Bue  St.  Jacques,  np 


in  tike  La^  quarter,  crying :  "  Save  me ! " 
She  was  a  teacher  in  a  snburban  school, 
where  she  only  got  her  board  and  lodging ; 
and  as  there  was  a  week's  holiday  at 
Carnival,  the  mistress  had  sent  her  adrift 
to  save  her  food.  Knowing  nothing  of 
Paris,  and  with  only  twelve  francs  in  her 
pocket,  she  had  alighted  at  a  little  students' 
hotel ;  and  had  no  sooner  got  to  her  room 
than  a  party  of  young  roysterersg^who  had 
seen  a  pret^  girl  go  upstairs,  begui 
hammering  at  the  door.  She  nuhed  out 
into  the  street,  and  was  Ruided  by  a  police- 
man to  the  refuge,  wbioi  wax  fortunately 
close  by. 

One  is  comforted  to  think  that  tiiere  is  so 
much  charity  in  Paris.  A  great  deal  of  it  is 
necessarily  in  the  hands  of  priests  and  nuns, 
for  France  is,  after  all,  still  a  Catholic 
country.  But  people  like  the  philanthropic 
Madame  Hottingner  of  the  Delessert  family 
are  certainly  no  bigots,  any  more  than 
our  own  lliss  de  Broen,  whose  Belleville 
mission  is  doing  so  much.  Neither  are 
men  like  Abb^  Bayle  and  Booasel,  who 
to  their  orphanages  couple  on  agricoUnral 
colonies,  and  who  are  aLways  urging  that 
in  the  landes  of  Brittany  and  Bern  there 
is  room  to  teaeb  farming  to  all  the  orphans 
in  all  France. 

Priests  and  Jesnits  do  always  demand 
a  confession  of  Gsith  before  doing  a  kind- 
ness. There  are  well  -  authenticated 
instances  of  Conimunkrd  chiefs,  hunted  by 
tike  Versailles  troops,  being  kept  in  hiding 
in  churches. 

The  truth  in  regard  to  philantliropy 
seems  to  be  that  our  human  nature,  being 
selfish,  needs  a  motive,  aad  of  all  motives, 
faith  is  the  most  en^etic.  Breadth  is  all 
very  well ;  but,  as  with  water,  if  you  want 
it  to  do  hard  work  you  pes  it  up  between 
narrow  banks,  so  witii  human  energy ;  to  be 
effectual,  it  most  in  nine  oases  out  at  ten 
be  narrow.  The  tenth  case  is  that  of  t^ 
man  of  world-wide  sympathies,  whose  aU- 
embraoing  activity  doee  not  spend  itself  in 
,talk. 

"  Help  people  to  help  themselvea  "  is  tlie 
motto  of  all  these  refuges  and  other  like 
good  works.  "  Sometimes  a  band  held  out 
at  the  right  moment  is  enough  to  save  % 
life,"  and  that  without  anyintetference  with 
"  the  survival  of  the  fittest ; "  for  in  the 
nps  and  downs  of  tim  modem  life  of  onn, 
"  the  fittest "  often  get  crushed  hj  a  blow 
tiiat  they  eoald  not  be  on  their  goard 
against. 

In  rward  to  Paris  refuges  the  only  thing 
,  we  need  to  copy  is  Uie  penonal  iiupeoUon 
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bj  the  committee ;  it  ia  like  Oiford,  and 
Cunbridse,  and  Stoo  eoming  down  (not 
onlf  HndOmg  almi)  to  the  East  IJ^  And 
it  ii  done  ngcdarlj. 


AFTER  THE  RAIN. 


driTing  rain. 
Apd  erny  budding  flowe^  uid  every  blade  of 

StiTowiied  the  wild  Much  weatbor,  ud  bowed 

to  let  it  pan. 
Dull  mom  and  joylea  noontide,  had  worn  them- 

■elTea  away, 
Tbe  nm  aank  lullen  to  the  weit,  behind  a  ihiond 

olgT^. 
StddMi  the  great  okods  parted,  like  a  yawniiig 

aanm'i  month. 
Soft  ud  tender  gleamed  the  light,  the  wind  blew 

from  the  eoQth ; 
And  erery  drooping  bloeiom  ru«ed  bar  fair 

31>a  primioie^nmieted  'mid  her  learea,  the 

Ttolet  in  her  bed ; 
Oat^iw  Uie  goldan  radiance,  ont  blaiad  the 
Aad  fiom  thepeening  hedgerowi  Uie  epamiwi 

And  where  a  woman  waited,  her  ejae  flaihed  back 

the  light, 
And  with  a  happy  tmile  alie  taid,  "My  love  will 

oome  to-night." 


ACQUAINTANOEa 

A  STORY, 

CHAPTER  I. 
^  Thx  socoie  ia  Avtanohea,  ttie  time  eren- 
ing.  Two  men  axe  litting  in  the  public 
garaene  listening  to  the  bond,  which  ii 
practising  for  the  forthcoming  Ute.  Bnt 
naither  ct  them  aeems  to  have  more  than 
a  cnrgery  attention  to  give  to  Anber'a 
overtore. 

/' la  it  a  gennine  case  thii  time,  Emeat  t " 
■aid  the  yonnger  on& 

"Why  aay  thia  timet  Have  I  ever 
omed  to  a  senntne  case  before  t " 

"  No,"  replied  Gharlea,  "  I  oan't  say  yon 
have.  II'b  nnfortaoate  that  the  first  ^ne 
it  is  genuine  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way.'*^ 

"There  is  an  English  prorrab  about 
that,"  said  Emeet :  " '  Tme  love  never  rons 
smooth,'  or  aomething  to  that  effect.  Fate 
is  against  me,  and  always  has  been." 

"My  dear  fellow,  that  is  doing  fate 
an  injoatice.  Yon  have  had  plenty  of 
soocesaes — more  than  yonr  share." 

"  It  is  that  I  complain  of,"  said  Ernest 
"  Had  I  been  accnstomad  to  disappoint- 
ments, I  might  bear  this  one.    I  htn  had 


anoceeses,  when  I  hare  not  cared  a  straw 
whether  I  socceeded  or  not ;  how  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  I  am  doomed 
to  have  n^  wish  nnfnlfiUed." 

Charles  gave  a  light  lao^ 

"  My  dear  boy,  do  yoa  call  a  woman's 
lore  a  matter  of  life  and  death  t " 

"  It  often  has  been,"  was  Ernest's  rep^. 

"  Oftaner  to  the  woman  than  the  man." 

"Becmue  it  is  the  woman  who  is  most 
often  the  dis)op<»nted  one.  In  ^lis  case 
ik  is  the  man.'^ 

.  "Bat,  even  nq>poeing  that  fate  is  i^ainst 
yoa  for  once,  is  it  wise  to  stake  hi^pineas 
<m  one  thing)" 

Ernest  8hnij|Ked  hia  shoolders. 

"  Uy  dear  Carles,  it  is  easy  for  yoa  to 
be  phifosc^bicaL  Yoa  do  not  love  Sozanne." 

"  I  will  if  yoa  wish,"  retOTted  Charles 
lighUy. 

"Let  na  go  back  to  the  hotel,"  said 
Emeat  shortly. 

Chules  pnt  his  hand  on  hia  arm. 

"Forgire  me;  I  spoke  atnpidly ;  I  can 
feel  for  yon  tlioag;h  I  talk  lightly.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  show  my 
ayn^thy  I " 

"Yes,"  said  Emeat.  " Let  nsget  away 
from  here ;  that  band  is  too  tend,  and  tlie 
people  ate  getting  thicker  every  minute." 

He  took  hia  Mend's  arm,  and  Husy 
wandered  slowly  down  the  road  that  lea^ 
to  the  aands. 

There  was  no  one  to  interrupt  them ; 
the  only  passers-by  were  tired  labonrexs 
on  their  way  home,  or  mi  occasional  car- 
riage full  of  tonrists  being  dragged  up  the 
hill  by  the  weaty  horsea 

"  I  will  tell  yon  irtiat  you  can  do  fbr 
me,"  sud  Emeat,  speaking  gravely  and 
earnestly ;  "  I  want  a  friend  now,  more 
than  ever  I  have  dose  before.     Imea&to 

i  it  you  are  one." 

"Yon  may  take  it  for  granted,"  was 
Ohorles's  refuy. 

I  will.  Suzanne,  aa  you  know,  loves 
me ;  I  love  Suzanne  more  than  life.  Do 
you  know  why  I  cannot  marry  her  t " 

"I've  never  heard  the  whole  stoiy. 
She  was  betroUted  before  yon  stepped  In, 
—18  she  not  t " 

"No ;  this  is  the  truth  abont  it.  Three 
yeara  ago'  my  elder  brother,  who  vras 
an  officer,  qaatrelled  with  her  father. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  t^t  my 
brother  was  in  the  right ;  the  quarrel  was 
forced  on  him.  A  duel  followed,  and 
Suzanne's  fsther  was  killed." 

"  I  never  heatd  of  thati,"  said  pbulei 
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"No;  Uwuhnalied  np,  and  my  brother 
went  to  Algiers,  vhere  he  died  hat  year. 
Scarcely  anyone  knows  the  real  canie  of 
M.  Devri^re's  death.  Yon  oan  easUy 
imagine  the  two  fiuuiliw  saw  little  of  each 
other  afterwarda  It  h^ipened,  howeyer, 
that  Sozanne  and  I  met  bi  Paris ;  die  was 
^want  of  the  whole  atory.  I  was  loth 
to  act  as  if  there  were  any  eaoBs  why  we 
should  not  meat  on  friendly  termB,-tbe  more 
BO  as  I  was  greaUy  chomsd  witii  her.  In 
a  week  the  mischief  was  done.  I  was  in 
lore  with  her  and  conld  not  leave  her," 

"  And  she  1" 

"  I  was  not  indifferent  to  her.  But  her 
aunt  came  on  the  aoene,  saw  what  was 
g(»ng  on,  and  demanded  an  intemewwith 
me.  I  granted  it,  of  course.  She  told  me 
that  either  I  must  break  off  all  intercourse 
with  Suzanue^or  tell  her  the  whole  atory.  I 
naturally  refiised  to  do  either.  The  result 
was  that  she  told  Suzanne  heraelf." 

"  W^  could  she  not  hold  her  tongue  1 " 
aaked  Cfharlea  angrily.  "  It  was  no  good 
to  spoil  more  livea," 

"She  was  the  dead  man's  stster,  I 
cannot  blame  her.  She  told  Siuaime,  and 
ordered  her  never  to  see  nw  a^;aln.  But 
we  had  one  more  interview.  1  spent  the 
most  terrible  hour  of  my  life  then. ' 

Oharlea  said  nothing ;  Ernest  reoovered 
his  calm,  which  he  liad  for  a  moment  lost. 

"  She  confessed  her  love  for  me,  bat 
refoeed  to  many  me.  Her  aunt  threatened 
Uiat  if  she  ever  saw  me  again  the  wh(^ 
worid  ahonld  know  ahe  was  going  to  marry 
tbe  toother  of  the  man  who  billed  h» 
father.     She  could  not  £u»  that." 

"  Poor  girl ! "  murmured  Charles. 

"I  don't  blame  her,"  eontinned  Ernest. 
"  It  would  bo  a  terrible  thing  to  do.  So 
we  have  sepaiatod," 

"  Do  you  think  her  aunt  meant  to  carry 
anther  threat  1" 

"  I  am  certain  of  it.  I  Mk  Patis 
day  aftw  I  saw  Sozaoae ;  a  week  later  I 
heard  that  ahe  was  betrothed  to  M.  Courtin. 
I  know  At  deteato  him;  ahe  has  often 
told  me  so.  They  are  to  be  married  next 
Monday." 

"  There  Is  tiien  no  hope  for  you  1 " 

"I  suppose  not,"  Was  ttis  sad  reply; 
"yet  there  is  always  a  chance.  She  may 
be  braver  than  she  imagines.  I  shall  not 
despair  finally  till  she  is  married.  If  ahe 
breaks  it  off  I  shall  know  the  reason,  and 
nothing  shall  sepaiato  as  then." 

"  What  is  it  that  you  wish  me  to  do  for 
you  t "  asked  Charles,  bringing  the  conver- 
sation round  to  practical  matters. 


This, "said  Ernest  "  I  start  to-morrow 
for  England.  I  cannot  stay  here,  I  most 
travel,  do  something  to  try  and  get  rid  of 
the  horrible  monotony  of  my  oidinary 
eztatence.  I  want  yoa  to  eend  me  wwd 
directly  the  marriage  b  over,  or,  better 
still,  mil  you  pnt  an  advertisement  in  the 
English  Times  t  There  is  a  eolnnm  for 
that  sort  of  advertlnemeuL  Bertlifti  can 
tell  yon  all  about  getting  it  in.  Pnt  It 
ambiguously,  so  tbat  no  one  but  I  can 
toll  what  it  means.  Wherever  I  may  be  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Times,  I 
should  think — espeeially  if  I  keep  where  I 
;et  one,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 
i'hat  is  more  in  your  old  style,"  said 
his  eompanion.  "  Do  try  and  poll  your- 
self together ;  it's  a  bittor  pill,  bat  all  isn't 
lost  because  you  ful  for  once  in  your 
life." 

You  are  talking  aboat  what  yon  don't 
TUtderstand,"  was  Ernest's  reply.  "  Let  ds 
get  back." 

There  was  very  little  conversaUon  daring 
the  walk  home,  bat  iriien  they  were  <mbe 
more  at  the  hotel,  seated  on  a  bench  outride 
the  salon,  enjoying  dgam  and  coffee,  Charles 
took  np  Um  tall:  at  the  point  at  which 
it  had  been  dropped. 

"  Can't  you  nulra  np  yoor  mind  definiteh' 
where  yoa  are  going  1"  he  asked.  "U 
you  will,  I  will  try  and  run  over  myself 
and  bring  you  the  news,  and  then,  perbape, 
we  can  see  something  of  England  b^^ether." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Charles,  but  I  won't 
trospass  on  your  kindness  to  that  extent, 
I  sludl  not  be  the  sort  of  companion  any 
man  could  stud.  Besidee,  I  really  don't 
know  where  I  am  going." 

"  Bat  how  about  your  business  I  Arent 
yon  going  to  have  your  letters  forwardedl" 

"  WUI  no  one  know  your  address  1 " 

"  My  dear  Charles,  if  I  don't  tdl  you,  do 
yoa  think  ft  probable  I  shall  tell  any  one 
ehiel" 

Charies  saw  it  was  no  use  to  press  the 
p<^t ;  he  acquiesced  witii  a  shrug. 

"  AJid  now,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Emeet 
in  a  lighter  tone,  "let's  have  a  game  of 
bOliards.  I've  bored  yoa  enough  for  one 
evening.  Come  indoors;  and  111  promise 
you  that  you  sha'n't  have  to  com^ain  of 
me  any  more  to-night" 

CHAPTBH  IL  > 

The  next  morning  Oharlea  rose  at  Ipine 
and  came  down  to  tiie  coffee^vom  to  luva 
his  cup  of  coffee  and  roll.  His  fi^end 
waa  not  there,  bat  at  that  he  was  scanely 
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BDipriBed,  for  they  had  eat  up  late  the 
pierioos  night  ' 

"  I  halt  bope  he  ■wtmt  take  this  mkd 
jonniey  after  aQ,"  uH  Ghartea  to  hinuelf ; 
"he  WM  all  r^ht  last  night  after  ire 
came  in — quite  ms  old  self  agt^" 

Howerer,  Emeat  did  not  come  down,  and 
CharioB  finuhed  hta  breakfast  alone.  Jnat 
u  ha  had  finished  a  iraiter  broo^t  him  a 
Dote.    It  vaa  from  Emeat. 

"  Dkab  Ohahles, — I  am  off  lor  England. 
Don't  forget  yoar  promise. — Yonre, 

"  Eenbsx" 

(%ariefl  waa  thnndorBtonck.  Bat  there 
WIS  notfaug  to  be  doae ;  he  found  that 
Eroeet  had  atarted  early  in  Uie  Dunming, 
teking  a  carriage  in  order  not  to  hove 
to  mit  for  the  diUgenee  to  PwtonKm. 
There  was  nothing  for  Cbnles  to  do  bat 

Kk  np  his  things  and  prepare  to  r^tam  to 
is ;  hia  little  holiday  had  come  to  an 
ontimdy  end. 

Meanwhile  Ernest  Domont  was  ap- 
proadiine  Pontorson,  whore  he  intended 
taking  the  ditigenee.  His  only  Inggage 
consisted  of  a  small  v^iaei  He  was  ralent 
during  tiie  jonmey,  to  the  great  satirfao- 
Uon  of  hia  blae-blonsed  driver,  who  was 
tacitamity  itself.  He  neither  demanded  a 
ponrboire  nor  gave  any  thanks  when  he 
received  one. 

Although  Ernest  had  time  enough  on 
Us  hands,  he  yet  was  feverishly  anxiooa  to 
get  to  his  destmation,  tiioagh  ha  only 
vaguely  knew  what  that  destination  -was. 
Hie  gnat  tiling  was  to  get  oat  of  France. 
It  woold  be  easier  to  endure  his  anxie^ 
when  far  away. 

The  boats  and  trains  fitted  Well,  and  the 
same  d»y  tJiat  saw  him  leave  Avranchei 
saw  him  safely  installed  in  a  qoiet  hotel 
near  Ohati^  Cross.  He  entered  his  name 
as  Engine  Dabois. 

Onoe  alone  he  entirelybeliod  tlie  assomed 
gaiety  which  he  had  shown  when  last  with 
hia  fnend.  He  tiatfw  himself  into  a  cliair 
and  SMtsed  ntteiiy  and  entirely  miserabl& 
Now  that  he  was  tax  from  all  his  Mmds 
he  b^^an  to  feel  Ute  want  of  theto.  He 
had  voluntarily  expatriated  himself ;  he  had 
iaton^naUy  cot  himself  dear  from  all  his 
old  tieo.  Sot  a  soul  on  earth  know  where 
he  was.  Few,  he  thought  sadly  enoi^, 
woold  caret  He  was  ^alone ;  it  had  been 
his  wish  to  be  so  for  weeks  past,  and  now 
that  hia  wish  was  folfilled  he  was  more 
miserable  than  ever. 

However,  he  had  enough  sense  left  to 
know  tbat  tho  onlv  wav  to  orevent  time 


from  dr^^g  along  internunably  was  tc 
ooeupy  Mmsell  He  had  only  been  in 
London  onoe  before ;  suppoee  he  were  tc 
have  a  solitary  ramble  t  Surely  in  so  bnsy 
a  taiy  there  must  be  something  to  distract 
his  thoughts. 

He  took  his  hat  aud  passed  out  to  the 
landing.  Half  unconseioasly  ho'  began  U 
descend  the  sUlrs,  Not  watehtng  his  foot 
stops  cwefally  enough  he  thought  he  had 
reached  the  landing  when  there  was  anotiiei 
stair;  tho  consequence  was  that  he  f^L 
head  foremost  into  the  arms  of  an  English' 
man  who  was  ascending. 

The  shook  carried  them  both  ovM;  and 
Ernest  received  a  hard  blow  on  the  head 
in  the  fall  He  was  half  stunned  for  t 
miaato ;  when  he  recovered  his  senses  com- 
plettdy  he  found  fae  was  in  the  stranger*! 
room. 

"Hope   you're    all    right  1"    said   titf 


"Thank  you,  yes ;  a  little  dizsy,  that'i 
all." 

"  Confoundedly  dark  sturcase,"  said  tht 
other,  pouring  out  some  Imwdy  and  ofier- 
ing  it  to  him ;  "  it's  a  wonder  people  don't 
hnnik  their  neoks." 

Both  men  were  full  of  i^dogiee,  foi 
each  had  been  oareleea  Hie  En^miman, 
whose  name  was  Seymour,  saw  at  a  glanet 
that  Ernest  was  French,  and  as  he  knen 
tiie  language  well,  he  used  it.  Ernest  wat 
more  gud  thim  1m  would  confess  to  find  » 
sOTt  of  compai^ot  in  the  first  man  he  had 
addressed  on  equal  terms  docs  crossing. 

Hie  two  men  chatted  for  some  nunates, 
tall  Ernest  sud  be  had  no  farther  exons* 
for  treepasaing  on  the  other's  kindness,  ai 
he  was  quite  recovered.  However,  they 
found  they  were  both  gofaig  out,  so  the; 
left  the  hotel  together. 

Tlie  streets  were  crowded,  and  eonversa 
aation  was  difficult.  To  add  to  their  dia 
comfort  it  began  to  rain.  They  discovered 
that  neither  had  any  fixed  object  for  hii 
stroll,  so  they  adjourned  to  a  oafd  for  i 
lUtle  shelter  and  a  chat 

They  talked  for  some  time;  each  wai 
in  need  of  a  companioa  Seymour  was  on 
a  visit  to  London  from  the  north  on  buu- 
ness ;  Ernest  wanted  something  to  keep 
his  thoughts  away  from  tiima<>|f,  He  ww 
afr^d  to  be  alone  now  that  he  had  come 
so  &r  to  be  BO. 

The  rain  ceased,  the  clouds  parted,  and 
a  white  moaa  made  the  wet  roofs  and 
pavementa  glisten  with  a  magical  light  It 
was  an  en(£anting  scene,  and  the  young 
men  felt  its  beautv.    There  was  no  need 
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for  them  to  bniry  home,  m  thej  Btoolled 
along  the  ailent  Embftnkmeiit  arm-io-ann. 
At  laat  twelve  o'clock  stnick,  and  thej 
moimted  the  steps  hj  Waterloo  Bridg« 
piepacatory  to  retornuig  to  the  hotel 

"  Come  on  the  bridge,  and  see  the  mooo 
and  the  li^ta  in  the  water,"  aud  Seymoor. 
"  It's  a  wonderfol  tight." 

They  strolled  on  to  the  masalve  bridge, 
deserted  except  for  an  oeoadonal  paaaeoges 
or  a  late  oftb.  Aa  they  paased  me  of  the 
recesses,  Seymmir  noticed  »  oiao  leaning 
over  the  parapet 

He  Vfts  qnite  still,  gamng  at  the  iratttf 
intently.  Seymour  did  not  feel  comfort- 
able when  looking  at  him,  bnt  did  not 
oonsider  himself  justified  in  spealdns  to 
him.  "When  he  had  paaoed  him  he  lo^ed 
round  to  see  if  be  were  still  as  motionless 
as  before.  To  Kmest's  stuprise  his  com- 
paaioD  leapt  from  his  side  and  mabed  to 
the  recess.  He  was  too  late.  The  man 
was  gone.  A  dull  splash  in  the  dark 
waters  below  told  what  had   become    of 

In  horror  Seymour  rused  a  cry  for  halp. 
Fortonately  it  was  at  hand ;  a  police-boat 
was  passing,  and  the  wtetchod  wonld-he' 
SBidde  was  rescoed  and  brooght  to  land. 

When  he  was  Ja  safety  Seymour  r»- 
tomed  to  his  oompanion,  who  had  watched 
the  sceae  with  peonliar  interest. 

"  Let  US  ^  back,"  said  Seymour;  "  that 
horrible  a£Eur  has  upset  me."  ' 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  manage  "  tluae 
matters  in  England  t "  asked  Emesi 

"  I'm  a<MTy  to  say  that  isn't  the  first  fool 
who  has  jumped  off  Waterioo  Bridge,  and 
I'm  afraid  it  won't  be  the  lasL  I>on't 
imagine,  though,  that  as  a  nation  we  are 
given  to  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  hope  not,  at  all  events  in  that  way," 
said  the  Frenchman.  "  It  is  ridiculous,  or 
wonld  be  so,  if  there  were  not  a  tondt  of 
tngedy  in  it.  Why  did  he  throw  himself 
into  we  water,  when  there  are  so  many 
ways  out  of  e^stenee  I " 

"  Feriiaps  he  half  hoped  he  might  be 
saved,  after  all" 

"  He  had  his  wish,  in  that  ease,"  replied 
Ernesto    "WLatwill  becomeof  himnowl" 

"I  ssppose  he  will  ^  before  a  magistnt& 
Ibe  police  have  him  m  cfta^^" 

Eniest  smiled. 

"A  romantic  ending  to  a  terrible  story, 
is  it  not  1  We  manage  these  things,  at  all 
events,  better  in  France.  I  beard  of  a  case 
the  other  day :  A  h>ver  l(Ht  bis  mistress ; 
he_  opened  a  vein  in  bis  arm,  and  died 
quietly  during  the  night,  without  a  soul 


being  anv  the  wiser.  Tou  say  we  are  a 
theatrical  nation,  yet  it  is  you  who  throw 
yourselves  off  bridges,  whilst  we " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  man,  do  stop  your 
horrible  stories  1  Let  ns  get  on  to  soma 
pleasanter  subject  than  that  of  leaving  this 
world." 

"As  you  wish.  Here  we  are  at  our  hotel 
Will  you  come  up  to  my  room  for  an  hour  1 
I  won't  talk  of  snicides,  I  promise  yon." 

Seymour  was  anything  but  inclined  for 
bed  after  bis  recent  adventure,  bo  gladly 
accepted. 

Ernest  sent  for  some  refreshment,  and  it 
was  past  three  before  they  separited,  each 
delighted  at  having  founa  a  pleasant  corn- 
pan  urn. 

Daring  the  next  three  days  they  saw  a 
great  dul  of  each  other.  Seymour  dis- 
covered that  there  was  some  mystery  about 
his  new  acquaintance.  He  had  i^paiently 
no  object  m  being  in  London,  bad  no 
friends,  did  not  care  an  atom  about  the 
s^bts.  Besides  this,  he  had  occasional 
fits  of  intense  mdani^oly,  and  was  often 
feverishly  anxious  for  time  to  pass. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  generally  an  agree- 
able c(»npanion,  and  at  his  wont  he  was  an 
interesting  study.  S«moDr  spent  as  much 
time  as  he  oomd  wiu  him,  eepeoally  in 
the  evening,  They  seldom  parted  till  the 
small  honra. 

One  morning  a  small  nephew  of  S^- 
moor's  came  to  see  him,  and  greatly 
amosed  the  two  friends  by  his  precocions 
ways.  Ernest  seemed  to  brighten  more 
thut  he  had  done  before,  and  laughed  out- 
right once  at  the  youDcster's  grief  at  ttie 
fact  that  his  father  would  not  give  him  a 
watch  yet  Seymour  was  delighted  to  see 
the  meUochidy  Frenchman  with  ao  much 
"*e  in  hiffl. 

Next  day,  however,  all  guety  had  dis- 
appeared. He  was  feverishly  anxioua.  It 
was  Tuesday.  He  had  gone  out  befive 
breakbst  to  buy  the  Times. 

There  was  nothing  in  it  to  interest  liim. 
He  tiavw  away  the  cony  as  soon  as  he  had 
glanced  down  the  ctuomn  which  was  to 
contain  the  advertisement  from  his  friend 
Oharles. 

That  evraing  Seymour  conM  do  nothing 
with  him.  As  a  last  reaouroe  he  snggested 
a  game  of  cards.  Ernest  instantly  accented, 
and  urged  high  play ;  Seymour  aeqaieseed 
agunst  bis  will  Finally  the  Englishmaa 
lost  a  few  pounds,  which  Ernest  refused  to 
accept  He  bad  only  played  for  the 
excitement  Seymour,  however,  naturally 
insisted  on  paying  his  losses.-   -  ,  ^  -  ~ 
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AHboog^  they  lat  np  hte,  S^fmoor 
eoidd  hear  Emeit  pMnig  np  and  down  his 
room  Iwg  after  tuy  puied.  Their  rooms 
were  adjaeenk  Etneet  did  not  go  to  bed 
that  nighb 

Bf  lujrligfat  he  was  in  the  street.     He 
knew  now  where  to  get  an  early  copy  of 
the  l^es.     His  first  ^anoe  told  him 
Sasanne  was  nunied. 

He  cmshed  ihe  paper  in  his  hand.  For 
a  ninnte  or  two  he  stood  motionless,  then 
with  a  start  he  began  walking  to  tin 
hotel 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
Mm  witen  he  «ame  down  to  breakfiut  in 
the  coffee-room,  unless  a  quieter  demeanour 
than  nsoal  might  be  deemed  bo.  He  spoke 
to  Seymonr  irtien  he  entered,  and  ho|>ed 
he  did  not  disturb  bim  by  bis  early  rising. 
Seymonr  did  not  know  he  had  risen. 

"Tea;  I  went  out  for  a  atroU- 
Waterloo  Bridge.  By-the-bye,  I  hope  yon 
wQl  let  me  gin  yon  yoor  revenge  this 
erming ;  tikat  little  game  last  night  pulled 
me  together  wond»faUy.  I've  been 
feverish  tiie  last  few  days." 

"  I'm  not  anzioni  for  my  revenge,"  said 
Beymonr ;  "  I  don't  often  play." 

"Nor  I,  and  I  am  never  comfortable 
mtil  I  lose.  You  will  do  me  a  favour  if 
you  vUl  Rive  me  the  chance.  It  calms  my 
tvatn ;  irs  as  good  as  medicine  to  ma" 

Seyinonr  laughed  and  promised.  He  saw 
nothuig  of  Ernest  the  whole  day,  but  they 
had  appointed  to  meet  at  ten  «'dock. 

Emeet  spent  the  afternoon  in  going 
through  bis  possessiona.  He  bad  nothing 
with  him  to  declare  his  identity.  His 
linen  was  only  marked  with  initials,  which 
stood  equally  well  for  hia  real  and  aaanmed 
names.  The  few  letters  in  his  pookets  he 
tore  up,  with  one  exception 

Hub  was  in  a  lady's  hand  He  read  it 
thronrii  slowly  aild  ouefnlly,  kissed  it,  and 
ttien  bomt  it  to  ashes.  He  then  wrote  a 
eonple  of  letters,  which  occupied  him  till 
UsvinhK  WIS  dtt& 

At  ten  o'clock  S^mour  arrived.  Ernest 
welcomed  him  more  gaily  than  ssiiaL 

"  Have  you  seen  lime  Tom  to^ay  1 "  he 
asked 

"  No ;  Tm  going  to  see  him  to-moirow." 
"  WUI  you  giveliim  a  litUe  present  from 
met     He  wants  a  watch — do  yon  tiiink 
ttis  will  do  for  him  I " 

Ha  held  out  bis  gold  timepiece  with  a 
Aain  attaehed  S^mour  looked  up  in 
aitwiiBliment 

*'  Yoa  wont  accept  it  for  Urn  I  Ton 
most  1    I  will  not  keep  it.    It  was  given  I 


me  by  aman  who  has  juat  tried  to  kill  my 
best  friend  in  a  duel ;  if  yoa  won't  take  it 
for  little  Tommy,  I  will  smash  it  with  my 
boo^  and  then  drop  it  into  the  river. 
WmyoQtakeitt" 

Seymonr  made  some  ineffectual  protests, 
but  at  last  was  forced  to  take  it  He 
made  up  his  mind,  however,  that  his  pos- 
session of  it  should  only  be  temporary ;  Uie 
whole  affair  was  absurd. 

They  began  to  play.  Ernest  had  the 
luck  at  first,  but  it  soon  tonied.  Seymour 
won,  and  by  midn^bt  bad  more  than 
recouped  himself.  £i  another  hoar  he 
refused  to  play  any  more ;  he  calculated  he 
had  won  over  twenty  pounds. 

"  Ton  won't  go  on  I "  asked  Ernest. 
" Then  I  most  fiufil  my  dnty ;  lamagood 
loser,  you  see." 

He  handed  over  notes  and  gold,  amount- 
ing to  over  forty  pounda.  The  money 
iudnded  several  napoleons. 

"  I  have  not  won  all  this,"  said  Seymour. 
"  Ton  luve  made  a  mistake." 

'*  Oh  no ;  we  were  playing  for  the  same 
stakes  as  last  night" 

"  I  did  not  understand  that" 

"Bat  I  did;  and  as  I  lost,  it  is  for  me 
to  decide.  Ton  taught  me  last  evening  to 
insist  on  paying  my  losses." 

Seymour  protested ;  bnt  Ernest  insisted 
Seymour  resolved  to  loee  it  to  him  again 
at  the  first  opportuni^. 

Three  o'clock  struck  as  they  parted 
Seymour  crept  qoietly  back  to  bis  room, 
tired  out,  as  he  had  had  a  hard  day.  He 
determined  to  have  a  good  night's  rest 

Ernest  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast 
next  morning.  Seymour  waited  about 
40me  time,  hoping  to  see  him,  and  at  last 
told  the  waiter  to  go  and  call  him  as  it  was 
nearly  eleven. 

The  man  was  some  time  in  retoming. 
Obtainiiu;  no  answer  to  his  knock  he  had 
opened  t£e  door  to  take  in  the  hot  water 
lAiich  was  standing  outaida  On  the  bed 
he  saw  the  Frenchman  lying  his  thrbat  cut. 

The  waiter  was  a  man  of  Hense.  He 
looked  the  door  on  the  ontside,  pat  the 
}uiy  in  his  pockety  and  went  to  tell  his 
master  what  oe  had  found 

Before  a  single  person  in  tiie  hotel  knew 
what  had  happened,  a  detective  bad  the 
affair  in  bis  charge.  The  waitor  told 
Seymour  that  Mr.  Dubois  was  in  bed,  and 
woald  be  able  to  see  no  one.  Seymour 
was  obliged  to  go  out  to  keep  a  business 
^pointment;  wnen  he  returned  in  the 
evening,  it  was  to  find  that  he  was  arrested 
on  tiie  charge  of  murdering  HL  Dubois. 
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After  the  first  shock  of  anrpriae  and 
horror  wm  over,  Seymotir  began  to_  re- 
cognise his  position.  He  sent  for  %  solicitor, 
with  whom  he  was  acqaainted,  and  told 
him  the  whole  atoiy.  Mr.  Fuller  listened 
attentively.  Fortunately  for  Seymonr'a 
peace  of  mind,  be  was  entirely  convinced 
of  hia  client's  innocence,  though  ho  did  not 
hold  out  many  hopes  of  being  able  to  prove 
It  easily. 

"  Appearances  are  terribly  against  yon," 
he  said.  "  Yon  are  known  to  have  been 
on  intimate  terms  with  Dubois.  Yon  are 
found  to  have  his  watch  and  h!s  money  j 
there  was  absolutely  none  found  on  him. 
AsBumins  that  he  was  killed  for  hia 
money,  it  is  to  you  that  auspicion  mutt 
point" 

SOTmonr  groaned. 

"  I  was  wraid  8(»neUmeB  that  'he  had 
-aomethiuK  on  his  mind,"  he  said.  "  I  see 
now  why  ne  gave  me  the  watch  and  made 
me  wId  hia  money;  he  recognised  that  I 
had  been  kind  to  him,  and  wished  that 
what  he  had  of  value  might  benefit  me," 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  he  had  found  some 
other  way  of  doing  it,"  said  Mr,  Fuller. 
"  I'm  aftaid  a  jury  will  not  see  things  In 
their  real  light  Does  anyone  know  you 
played  cards  with  him  1  If  so  that  would 
help  to  account  for  your  possession  of  the 
money,  and  .we  might  suppose  that  he 
committed  soicide  because  he  lost  so  much 
to  yon." 

Seymour  was  obliged  to  confess  that  no 
one  had  entered  the  room  on  either  night 
that  they  played.  Worse  than  that,  it 
appeared  that  the  waiter  had  seen  him 
returning  from  Ernest's  room  on  the  ni^t 
of  hia  death,  at  three  in  the  morning.  The 
room  in  which  they  had  played  was  a  large 
one,  with  a  bed  in  the  comer,  the  rest  of 
the  room  was  furnished  as  a  sitting-room, 

Of  course  every  care  was  taken  to  gather 
every  particle  of  evidence  in  Seymour's 
favour.  The  razor  was  Ernest's — a  small 
point,  perhaps,  but  worth  noting.  Then 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  strug^e.  The 
natural  answer  to  that  was  that  Ernest 
was  asleep.  It  unfortunately  happened 
that  tluse  was  not  an  atom  of  curcum- 
stantial  evidence  In  the  prisoner's  favour 
which  could  not  be  met,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  were  some  of  the  most  con- 
vindne  facts  ttutt  ever  sent  a  man  to  the 
Scaffold. 

Perhaps  the  points  on  which  Seymour's 
lawyers  chiefly  depended  were  hu  inez- 
nlinabtn   cnndnnt.  "       '  ■• 


mnvdererj  and  Iha  bops  of  diseovertng 
who  the  dead  maa  really  was.  It  ww  to 
tbe  latter  point  Uiat  Mr.  Fuller  bent  his 


Seymour  had  lived  in  France  a  ecn- 
dderaMa  time,  and  had  unBteroos  Mends 
in  Paris.  Some  of  these  ware  written  to, 
and  as  mora  than  <»e  had  cooaideraUe 
infiuence  in  literary  oirdee,  paragraplis 
appeared  in  several  journals  debuling  Ae 
mystery  of  the  Freuihman's  death.  Ad- 
vertisements were  alao  inserted,  whioh,  it 
was  hoped,  would  bring  some  result 

However,  more  than  a  week  passed,  and 
nothing  happened.  Ernest  had  but  few 
nlations,  and  as  he  was  of  a  retiring 
disposition  and  reserved  in  his  haUta,  tiiey 
were  not  surprised  at  reoeiving  no  letten 
from  fain.  Moreovw,  he  had  intim^ed  his 
intontioa  of  passing  a  month  iaNomundy 
and  Brittany,  and  that  time  was  not 
yet  np. 

There  was,  however,  one  man  who  was 
on  the  look-^at  for  newt^  and  that  ww 
CHurlea  Unfortonately.  called  to  Qwmaoy 
the  day  after  he  bad  iiuertod  Ha  notjoe  (d 
Sounne's  marri^e  (n  the  Timee,  he  was, 
for  more  than  a  week,  out  of  reach  ol  FieDch 
newBpapets.  Tbe  first  that  he  saw  on  his 
retom  contained  aa  Moonnt  <^  Brneat's 
dmtk. 

He  had  not  a  nwment'a  doubt  that 
Dubois  sad  Entest  were  the  same.  If  he 
had  not  jumped  to  that  oonclosion,  a  letter, 
which  he  found  waiting  for  him  on  his 
return  boote,  must  have  dispelled  all 
doubt 

It  was  dat«d«  but  bore  no  address.  Ttw 
postmark  was  London.     It  ran  thus : ' 

"  I  most  thank  you  fw  keeping  your 
promise^  Suzanne  is  married.  She  is 
dead  to  me,  aa  she  has  i^own  that  she 
wishes  never  to  see  me  again. 

"  I  have  nothing  now  to  live  foe  Aa 
you  know,  I  have  few  near  relations,  and 
dislike  Home  whioh  I  have.  No  one  will 
regret  my  exit  &om  this  life,  except^  pei- 
haps,  yon  and  two  or  three  more.  Yoa 
will  so(m  forget  me.  I  em  glad,  howerar, 
to  be  aUe  to  do  you  a  al^bt  IdndBeas. 
The  enclosed  paper  wHi  truiafer  to  yoa  my 
boose  in  Paris. 

"  You  aw  that  my  mind  has  been  made 
up  some  timft  I  do  not  falter  in  the  leaat 
Before  you  receive  this  I  shall  be  no  more. 

"  I  have  not  been  so  alone  in  London  as 
I  anticipated.  I  have  made  a  friend.  He 
has  chimed  me  by  ilia  kindness,  To-nlg^t 
we  meet  for  the  last  time,  thoogh  he  does 
not  know  it     I  have  a  plan  for  making  him 
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Mulf  ooBsde  hinucU  fi>t  locdng  an  loqmint 
aim  of  ft  few  days'  atendi^  From  vhat 
be  baa  toU  m6,  h*  wil}  iooB  be  nuuiied,  and 
I  faar  bis  msAiui  annot  too  extaudve. . 
irliea  wa  pUj  6earU  to-iiigbt,he  will  rise  a 
winner  of  mffideBt  to  pay  for  lus  hoaey- 
moDn,atftU  erenta.  TakiHBOtgeiifiKiaity 
onmypart  OfwlnliaaeiBmcatey  tomel 
"  Qood-bye,  my  dear  Charies.  Yon  will 
DndwBtand  me,  if  tiu  othera  do  not  We 
have  often  talked  oi-  life  ttwetber;  yea 
knowrmy  bhovgte,  and  thoo^  bece  they 
wUi  atlnbtrte  my  action  to  insanity,  yoa 
know  it  ia  tbe  deed  of  a  aane,  hopuoBi 
man.    Adien  t  Ernest.'' 

Charles  read  tlie  letter  with  uiog 
feelings.  Ho  did  not,  bowever,  remain 
long  witboat  taking  action.  Tha  para- 
graph in  the  paper  stated  that  an  innocenl 
man  bad  been  chafed  with  the  murder  of 
the  Vjabxppj  snioide. 

Charlea  knew  liAla  of  English  law,  and 
for  a  moment  feared  that  pwhapa  Jnatioe 
kad  overtaken  her  "riaim  ab«ady.  Heian 
te  the  telegnwh-c^Bcei  and  even  wmte  oot 
.  a  telegram  benn«  be  reoo^sed  thait  he  did 
aet  now  whwe  to  Btmd  li. 

SoMwr  tlian  not  d^tdit,  faeaddnaaed 
it  to  tbe  C^iief  of  Pdioe,  pooalaing  to  enas 
to  WngUml  to  «z^^  It  fajqipaned  tliat 
he  never  ^anoed.  at  the  adrertisemeiit 
Golonm  of  the  p^ier,  so  that  Mr;  Fuller's 
lypeal  escaped  lus  notice 

Thai  it  waa  that  the  first  intimatioi 
that  Seymoor  leceired  of  the  possibiliby  of 
proTing  bis  innocence  was  the  entrance  of 
Ur.  Foller  wiUi  Emeat's  letter  to  Chades 
in  liis  hand. 

The  identity  of  the  dead  man  with 
Ernaat  waa  eauly  established,  the  proof  of 
Seymonr's  innocence  waa  made  abondantly 
cImt.  Before  Charles  rettmied  to  France 
be  saw  Seymour  set  at  liberty. 

One  da^  he  bad  to  perform  ibefore  he 
left  England,  and  that  was  to  ereet  & 
maouaiiuratoQe  to  hia  friend.  Far  irom 
Imns  and  iriends  rested  the  remains  of  an 
anhi^py  man,  whow  very  geoerosity  to 
othen  aeemed  &ted  to  bring  them  misery 
Instead  of  happiness. 

GERALD. 

BY  ELSANOIl  a  fOICK. 

CHAPTER  XVm.  ACROSS  THE  CHANNEL, 
Thouqh  Lady  BedcUff  was  not  exactly 
the  confidante  uiat  most  girls  would  have 
cbxMen,  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  wwld 
to  whom  Theo  conld  have  told  her  storv. 
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If  dnnmstaDoee  bad  dveH  her  frienda 
of  her  own  age,  this  wotud  have  been  still 
the  same ;  the  most  sympathetic  of  them 
would  not  have  been  to  Theo  what  her 
bard,  111-tompered,  sarcastic,  unloving  old 
grandmother  was.  There  waa  Btme  atiange 
mysterioas  link  between  them,  and  their 
freqnmit  qnarrels  never  ended  in  a  real 
miaonderstanding ;  throngh  all  diSonlties 
Ibey  kept  their  respect  for  each  other,  and 
their  odd,  oold,  mntnal  lova  No  one 
would  have  dreamed  of  ezpectins  an 
affectionate  word  or  a  caresa  from  Lady 
EedolifT;  and  Theo,  with  so  mnch  tender- 
ness and  softness  in  her  nature,  never  even 
kissed  her  grandmother ;  yet  that  evening 
she  had  told  her  all  tiiat  was  in  her  heul;, 
almost  more  than  she  knew  herself,  and 
when  she  bb  ashamed  of  this  confidence 
afterwards,  and  wished  ahe  had  been  wike, 
and  hard,  and  strong  about  it  all,  thae 
was  still  comfort  in  the  thought  that  grand- 
bamtaa  knew  exactly  what  she  meant,  and 
would  stand  by  her,  whatover  torn  eveats 
m^t  take  in  the  fiiture. 

That  was  &  very  lonely  sping.  She  did 
not  wish  to  see  Hngh,  and  did  not  aee  him. 
Helen  wrote  a  short  letter  now  and  then, 
wifiuiitt  a  word  ot  news  in  it.  All  the  stir 
of  the  Jjondon  seasoa  went  on  rwutd  Theo, 
she  saw  names  of  her  oooHns  here  and 
there  In  tiie  Horoiag  Poet,  bat  ahe  was 
alone  in  tbe  middle  ol  it  all. 

At  last  one  ni^t  ebe  found  herself  at 
the  hotel  at  Dover,  with  ber  grandmother 
in  a  terribly  bad  temper.  Oombe,  Lady 
Bedcliff's  maid,  Sparrow,  and  Jackson,  the 
bntler,  were  in  attendance.  Lady  Redoliff 
had  made  op  her  mind  suddenly  to, go 
abroad,  uid  Theo  had  submitted  to  be 
carried  of^  widunt  much  feeling  of  pleasure 
or  pun.  She  waa  glad  to  leave  London, 
but  she  did  not  caie  at  all  fin^  tbe  idea  of 
lakes,  or  moontaina,  ot  ftneigaers.  There 
had  been  two  or  tiiree  weeks  of  titing 
wann  weather;  it  was  now  the  end  m 
April ;  bnt  on  the  very  day  Uwy  left  London 
it  ranted  and  blew  in  a  tiresome,  etormy 
manner,  and  Theo  felt  almost  aa  croas  as 
her  grandmoUier,  as  she  looked  oot  from 
the  Lord  Warden  on  a  muddy,  unpleasant 
aea.  ■  ■ 

The  next  maming  things  looked  a  llttie 
brighter;  ti»  sun  flashed  oat  now  and  then 
through  harrying  clouds  driven  by  a  strong 
north-west  win£  Theo  went  out  eariy 
with  Combe,  and  walked  abont  Dover. 
Combe  waa  dianal ;  she  hated  hotels  and 
travelling,  and  was  angry  with  Lady 
Bedclifffor  BtartinEroff.Ba,BiiddAnlv^Divin7 
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one  hardly  t^e  to  pack,  much  lesa  to  get 
Miu  Theo  •  proper  tniTelling-dreH. 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Combe,"  eaid  llieo  aa 
she  gmmbled  oo.  "  Any  old  dothee  will 
do  to  travel  In." 

"  I  rLerer  ooold  bear  those  forogn  hotels, " 
■aid  Combe.  "  England  is  the  place  for 
me ;  and  it's  not  only  me ;  Mrs.  Sparrow  is 
of  iha  same  opinion,  and  she  says  her  lady- 
ship wonld  be  maob  better  at  home  at  hei 
age,  and  wiUi  her  nncertain  health.  She 
and  me,  we  bo&  hare  a  feeling  that  thia 
foreiga  trip  will  lead  to  no  good,  Miss 
Theo." 

"  Yon  are  both  oowardly,  and  afbdd  of 
a  little  discomfort,"  said  Theo.  "  Suppose 
I  was  goine  oat  to  Africa  as  a  misdonary, 
which  I  uask  of  doing  aome  day,  yon 
wouldn't  come  with  me,  of  oonrse.  Combe  1 
After  all,  thoagh,"  smiling  rather  drearily 
at  herself,  "a  missionary  with  a  lady's- 
maid  wouldn't  do,  would  it  1 " 

'■MiseTheo,  ifyou  went  totK^landi^ 
or  to  the  tnzaa  ocean,  thera'a  nowhere  I 
wouldn't  follow ;  and  yoa  know.  Uiat  weU," 
aaid  Combe  with  tears  in  hai  vyta.  "Bat 
I  don't  like  to  heat  yoa  joke  mt  a  aeiioaa 
sablM^  miaa." 

Th^had  jnst  leaehed  the  porch  of  the 
Lotd  Warden.  Theo  was  smiUng,  partly 
at  her  own  ideas,  partly  at  Combe  s  prote^- 
tatitHUL  Jackson  wasuKtking  oat  for  them 
with  an  anxioos  &oe ;  but  buore  he  oould 
•peak,  a  joong  man  in  a  brown  overcoat 
came  oat  and  met  them  face  to  &ce, 

nure  were  a  few  harried,  oonfosed  ez- 
olamations :  "  When  did  yoa  come  1  Are 
you  staying  here  t "  and  so  on ;  bnt  after 
the  first  moment  Theo  was  eonacfoas  that 
Gerald  Fane  did  not  look  half  so  happy, 
half  so  mach  pleased  to  see  her,  aa  that  hat 
day  in  the  picture-gallery.  Perhaps  it  was 
becanse  poor  Theo,  for  onoe,  was  hypo- 
critically careless  in  her  manner  to  bim 

"If  ^ou please, miss," aaid  Jackson,"her 
ladyship  is  waiting  for  you.  She  is  quite 
ready  to  go  on  board." 

"Going  (m  board!"  aud  Gerald,  asto- 
nished. 

"  We  are  going  to  tiie  lakes — to  Basle 
first,"  aaid  l^o.     "Goodbye." 

"  Oh  no — ao  am  I."  Theo  thought  he 
mid  th«t,buthe  was  gone,  snd  she  hurried 
op  at  once  to  her  grandmother's  room. 

Lady  Eeddiff  was  in  a  terrible  Aias. 
Sie  aoolded  Theo  bitterly  for  ronsing 
away  to  amuse  heraelf,  for  taking  Combe, 
and  leaving  all  the  bother  before  atarting 
to  her  and  that  wretched,  useleaa  Sparrow. 

"  She  and  Jackaon  are  two  utterly  in- 


ei^aUe  idiota,"  cried  the  old  lady.  "  BHIa 
to  pay,  bags  to  pack — ibey  harent  rot  a 
bead  at  a  pur  of  handa  between  tttem. 
What  did  I  briiw  you  and  Combe  for,  if 
aan't  to  make  younelves  oaefull  I 
declare  if  we  had  not  teken  that  ridiouloua 
sleeping-carriage,  I  wobM  go  ba^  to  town 
by  the  next  train  jnat  to  poniah  you  all. 
How  can  yon  be  so  aelfiah,  Theo,  so 
tiionghtlesa ! "  She  sat  in  an  armchair,  and 
went  on  acolding  at  the  top  of  her  voices 

Theo  took  no  notice  of  her  indignation. 

"Are  my  diinn  ready  I"  ahe  said  to 
Combe.  "  Help  Sparrow,  then,"  and  she 
pointed  to  the  floor,  on  which  a  few  bags 
and  boxes  stood  open,  with  Sparrow  crying 
in  the  middle  of  tbem. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  not  a  promising 
beginning  of  th«r  foreign  tour.  Theo 
btnra  it  pniloaophically,  however.  She  took 
command  quietly,  for  L*dy  Bedeliffs  two 
aarvants  really  aeemsd  to  have  loat  th^ 
wite  for  the  time.  Afterwards  ahe  ooi^ 
not  ia  the  leaat  lemember  what  she  had 
said  ordMie,  for  bet  bead  was  entirely  full 
'  Bomwthhig  else ;  but  there  waa  aome- 
tbing  abontllieo  iriiieh  brought  the  moat 
hatdened  waiters  and  obambermaidato  her 
feet;  and  by-and-by  she  took  the  -wbtAd 
pat^  aafUy  down  to  the  boat.  Lady 
fiedeliff  keeping  up  a  modified  acolding 
and  numbling  the  wliole  time. 

"  Give  me  your  arm  to  go  cm  board, 
TheoT*  she  aaid.  "Get  away,  Sparrow; 
yoa  are  wone  than  aseleas." 

Theo  turned  her  head  by  instinct  at  that 
moment,  and  found  GeraU  Fane  standing 
close  b^iind  her.  He  was  looking  very 
grave,  but,  as  their  eyea  met,  ahe  could  not 
help  amiling,  and  once  more  hia  faoe 
brMitened  Ml  over  at  her  glanca 

Lady  Bedeliff,  who  waa  qnickneeB 
itself,  caught  with  astonishment  the 
look  ia  the  handKone  haeel  eyea 
that  were  fixed  on  Thea  She  took  lun 
in  at.  once — a  tall  yoang  man,  slightly 
stoofong  at  this  momrat,  with  an  odd  mix- 
ture in  his  face  of  boyish  bq^^nesa  and 
diaeontttit,  witfi  a  certain  elegance,  and 
yet  no  air  of  prosperity,  bot  ratlwr  the 
reverse.  It  waa  a  quick,  nervous  face, 
witboat  much  strmgtti  in  it,  perhi^  bat 
also  without  the  smallest  touch  of  heavineaa 
or  atupidi^. 

"  Who'a  that  1 "  aaid  Udy  RedcM 

"  Mr.  Fane,  grandmamma,"  said  Theo 
gently. 

"  I  thought  BO.  Will  you  give  me  yoor 
arm  acroaa  these  planks,  Mr.  ^me  T  Fm  a 
nervous  old  woman,  and  I  hate  travelBnf^" 


Oenld  ioBtaably  cuae  forward,  and  took 
her  on  board  with  the  greatest  care.  Theo 
followed,  with  a  painful  flash  on  her 
fue. 

Why  should  her  nradmother  havo  said, 
"I^tiioaght  sol"  Whatadiiaff  to  Ba;l 
What  wmld  Mr.  Fane  nndetstand  by  it  1 

lUs  same  th«aght  may  havo  stmck 
Lady  Bedeliff  herseu,  for  as  Gkrald  guided 
bar  along  the  deck  die  looked  op  at  him 
andsaid: 

"  JOo  yoa  Jmow  bow  I  reeogniaed  yon  jost 
now  1 " 

"Did  yon  1  No,  reaUy  I  dont,"  said 
Oenld. 

"  I  ones  knew  some  one  of  yonr  name," 
nid  Lady  Beddift  "  He  nnst  have  been 
a  rektion,  for  yon  are  the  very  im^  of 

"  My  fiather,  perhaps  t " 
**  Mo — nor  yonr  grandhther.  He  never 
named,  and  died  yom^  I  oan't  talk  in 
tliis  orovd.  Are  yon  gomg  on  with  as  1 " 
"  I  believe  so.  At  least,  as  far  as  Baele," 
nid  Gerald,  ^ancing  roond  to  see  if  Theo 
was  following. 

She  came  np  jost  tiien  to  Uie  other  side 
ot  her  grandmodier. 

"  Ton  will  go  below,  won't  yon  I "  she 
laid.  "  It  ia  cold  on  deck,  and  they  aay  it 
is  going  to  be  rough." 

"  Yee,  I'll »  bdow."  said  Lady  Bedeliff. 
"Ifr.Fanewul  hehme  down  those  dread- 
fhl  stairs,  I'm  snre.^ 

Chndd  did  th^  and  fled.  Theo  stayed 
a  fbw  minutes  with  her  gnmdmother,  and 
then,  leaving  her  and  the  maids  in  settled 
ndsray,  came  on  deck,  wrapped  in  a  large 
shawlj  and  sat  down  in  s  breezy  place, 
looking  oat  over  tiie  rough,  green  sea. 

The  spray  damped  her  hair ;  tiie  fresh, 
salt  wind  punted  her  pale  cheeks  a  pretty 
red.  Ab  the  boat  went  dmisg  along,  the 
tir  and  movement  seemed  to  bring  new 
life  to  her  whole  nature.  She  b^m  to 
feel  a  wild,  happy  excitoment,  as  if  she 
was  riding  Aster  fiut  over  a  bonndleaa 
stretch  of  moor. 

She  wished  in  her  mind  that  it  was  all' 
lea,  titat  for  days,  and  weeks,  and  months 
slie  conld  be  carried  on  tims.  Then,  with 
a  little  Belf-reproafdifdl  smile,  she  tiiooght 
tiwt  few  people  on  board  woold  agree  with 
her. 

She  conld  not  help  saying  what  she  felt 
to  Gwald  Fane,  who  presently  came  across 
to  her  from  ibe  other  side  of  the  boat, 
i^iflre  be  had  been  smoking. 

"Isn't  this  glorious,  and  fresh,  and 
delightfnl  I "  she  said  to  him.    "  How  one 
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would  enp(^  a  long  voyage  I  There  is  sach 
freedom  m  the  sea." 

"Yes,"  said  Gerald.  Bat  he  was  not 
very  enthusiastic.  "  May  I  sit  down  here  ] " 
he  said.  "It  is  very  strange  to  meet  yon 
agam  like  this." 

Theo  fo^t  the  glorions  freshness  of  the 
sea,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  quick 
glance.  He  spoke  so  sadiy  that  she  was 
pnzuled. 

In  their  last  talk — those  ton  minutes  at 
Barlington  House — he  had  been  ready  t^ 
f3rget  everythiog  bat  the  pleasore  of 
talkmg  to  her.  What  was  the  matter  witii 
him  nowt 

"  Are  you  going  to  have  a  holiday  in 
Switzerlsod  1 '  she  said.  "  Isn't  it  rather 
early  for  the  mountains  t " 

"Not  exactly  a  holiday;  those  are  things 
I  don't  have,"  aaid  Genud,  staring  at  the 
sea. 

Theo  paused  a  moment;  it  struck  her 
again  how  very  grave  he  looked,  witii  some- 
^ng  of  the  hopelessnees  that  had  been  in 
his  face  that  evening  at  the  gato — some 
silent  trouble  ^t  waa  beyond  ner  curing. 
And  yet,  waa  that  possible  1 

"  Why  doesn't  he  toU  me  all  about  it  1 " 
thought  Theo  unreasonably.  "  He  is  very 
etopid."  Then  she  said  in  a  low  voice :  "  I 
am  ^raid  you  hare  been  ilL  I  hope 
nothii^  is  wrong  with  yonr  sister  1 " 

"How  did  yon  kuowl  I  believe  you 
know  eruythiDg,"  sud  Gerald,  looking  at 
her. 

Her  bright  sea-eolonr  deqwned  a  little, 
but  she  smiled 

"No,  I  don't.  Tell  me,"  she  sud  veiy 
BofUy. 

"It  is  a  horrid  story.  I  ought  not  to 
plagite  you  with  it,"  said  Gerald  after  a 
pause. 

"  If  yon  don't  mind  tolling  me,  I.should 
vuT  much  like  to  hear.  Wiutt  can  it  be  1 " 
said  Theo  anxiously,  "  I  might  be  able  to 
help  you." 

"  No,  thanks — thanks,  you  couldn't,"  he 
said  in  a  tone  of  great  jiain,  "  If  I  can 
catch  them,  that's  all  I  want — to  catch 
tiwai  in  time." 

Theo  looked  up  in  horror. 

"  My  brothor  took  Ada  abroad  a  week 
ago ;  he  said  she  was  looking  thin,  .and  it 
would  do  her  good.  They  were  going  up 
the  Rhine  into  Switeeriand ;  he  talked  of 
staying  three  weeks  or  so.  Yesterday  by 
the  second  post  I  got  a  line  from  Ada, 
from  Basle,  to  say  that  Mr.  WoTxeu  had 
met  them  thera  Yoa  remember  that 
fellow  r' 
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"Yea,  certaialy,"  etid  Theo,  liBtening 
with  tha  deepest  intereat. 

"  She  wA  Clarence  was  amnging  with 
him  to  go  on  into  Italy,  bat  they  wonldn't 
tell  her  wheie  they  were  goin^.  They 
laoehed  when  she  asked  qoestioaa,  and 
tola  her  to  wait  a  little.  She  nated  Waireii 
more  than  ever,  and  his  manoeis  were 
worse,  she  aaid.  She  waa  frightened  and 
Tezed,  and  didn't  want  to  go  on ;  she  had 
told  Clarence,  hot  he  landed  at  ber.  Un- 
fortanately  I  know  what  it  all  meam,  Miaa 
Meynell  That  bnite  wante  to  mairy  Ada, 
and  he  and  Clarence  know  very  wdi  that 
they  will  neyer  get  my  consent,  so  they 
think  they  are  going  to  do  it  withoat  it. 
Kow  you  understand  that  I'm  mad  wit^ 
impatience,  and  I  mean  to  travel  night  and 
day  till  I  catch  them,"  he  said,  setting  his 
teeth,  and  pressing  his  hands  togethen 
"  It's  a  wiIa-go<»e  chase,  but  I  may  find 
oat  at  Basle  where  they  are  gone.  Ada 
wrote  to  me  withoat  Clarence's  knowledge, 
80  he  won't  guess  that  I  am  oa  the  track- 
old  rascal ! " 

"But  it  seems  to  me  moat  wonderfol 
that  he  should  wish  it,"  said  Theo  after  » 
I  thought  he  was  kind  tpyoor 


"  He  finds  himself  so  mixed  np  with 
Wurep,  so  bound,  that  he  can  lefhse  hua 
nothing.  Xf  yon  will  believe  me,  this  is  an 
old  bargain  between  them.  I  knew  nothing 
of  it  tm  one  day  last  autumn,  while  you 
were  at  Wpodcote.  Clarence  and  I  too^t 
over  it  then,  and  X  did  make  him  promise 
to  say  nothing  to  Ada  till  after  ^e  was 
seventeen — that's  a  f ortnu^t  ^q  now.  I 
was  a  tremendous  fool  to  tot  him  take  her 
abroad,  but  if  I  thought  at  all,  I  thought 
Warreo  was  far  enough  off  in  Italy — he 
was  in  Sicily  when  we  heard  last — and 
she  had  had  suck  as  awfully  dull  winter, 
poor  child,  with  no  one  but  me,  and  no 
friends  near,  and  she  liked  the  idea  of 
going." 

"  Don't  be  unhappy"  si^d  Theo,  as  he 
stopped  suddenly.  "It  is  a  great  ^uble. 
but  yoa  will  catch  them  in  time,  I  feel 
sure," 

"  I  don't  aetaa  to  realise  what  a  troable 
it  is,"  Bud  Qerald,  "  and  yet  I  haven't  slept 
since  I  got  her  letter." 

*'  Do  you  know  I  am  not  entirely 
prised,"  said  Theo  after  a  few  moments  of 
silent  sympathy.  "  I  heard  a  report  last 
year  when  I  wae  at  Woodcote,  but  I  could 
hardly  believe  it." 

"  Who  fh»m  t "  asked  Qerald  almost 
sternly. 


"  Some  one  had  heard  Mr.  Warren  talk- 
ing in  a  rulway-carriage.  None  of  as 
liked  to  believe  it  It  was  very  much  on 
my  mind  when  I  came  to  see  your  dster 
that  day,  but  I  saw  she  knew  nothing,  and 
I  felt  sore  you  would  take  care  of  her ;  bat 
I  took  one  liberty,  for  which  you  most 
fbraive  me.  I  gave  her  my  address,  and 
told  ber  to  write  to  me  if  she  ever  wanted 
any  help — if  I  could  do  anything  for  her,  I 
DLean.  Of  course  I  knew  she  had  voo, 
but  still  a  girl  sometimea  wants  a  girl  to 
speak  to." 

"  It  was  aogelieally  hand  of  yoa,"  aaid 
Gerald.  "  Bat  that  brote— talking  aboat 
her  in  a  railway  •  caniage—that  woold 
astonish  Clarence,  I  think.  If  I  ever  get 
at  him " 

Theo  was  almost  startled  by  the  energy 
of  anger  in  his  face  and  voice,  yet  she 
admired  it;  it  was  a  little  catchinft  too, 
and  there  was  a  lovely  light  in  hw  eyea  t* 
she  looked  at  him.  She  liked  Gerald  alt 
the  better  because  be  ooald  almost  forget 
her  presence  in  his  anger  for  Ada,  and  a 
wild  wish  crossed  ber  mind  that  they,  too, 
were  going  to  tear  on  night  and  day  till 
they  overtook  those  achemlug  men,  aad 
reecuod  Adai  Hec  grandmother  would 
luve  entered  into  soch  &  plfm  f^  heartily 
some  years  ago ;  perii^?  she  was  too  old 
for  it  now ;  and  there  was  an  odd  incon- 
gruity in  the  thought  of  Combe,  and  Spec- 
row,  and  Jackson,  all  chasing  over  Europe 
with  their  many  packages,  turned,  as  it 
were,  into  active  members  of  a  police 
force. 

She  resolved,  however,  that  her  grand- 
motber  shoold  hear  the  story,  which  would 
interest  hei  still  more  in  Mr.  Fane  and  his 
doings. 

The  passage  was  only  too  qoick  ita  these 
people,  whooad  much  more  to  say  to  each 
other  than  could  posdbly  be  said  in  an 
hour  and  a  half.  It  was  true  that  after 
Gerald  had  poured  oat  hia  troubles  and 
anxieties,  and  began  to  realise  more  and 
more  vividly  who  was  near  him,  listening 
to  him,  his  talk  did  not  ran  quite  so 
easily.  But  there  was  bo  mack  to  say,  so 
much  to  find  oat,  if  only  one  had  dared  to 
use  one's  tongue.  As  one  conld  only 
look,  the  pain  and  doubt  were  as  great  as 
the  pleasure  ;  yet  it  was  not  only  Gerald 
who  felt  a  kind  of  despuring  duU  whra 
they  reached  Calais  pier. 

"  What  a  horrid  crowd  |  Where's  Hr. 
Fane  i  I  want  him  to  take  qie  on  shore," 
said  Lady  Sedclif^,  emei^ng  ftom  (he 
cabin. 
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"Tftke  mf  arm,  grandmuBmiL  Won't 
dutdol"  Bsid  I^QO. 
"  No,  it  won't.  Where  is  he ! " 
Ttw  did  not  at  aQ  intend  to  answer 
tiieie  imperiona  qneoUonB  by  rammoning 
Gerald,  and  patting  her  grandmother  in 
hia  charge  J  bat  at  that  moment  he  oame 
up,  laying  in  a  low  voice,  "  Can  I  be  of 
any  nset"  and  Lady  Bedeliff  instantly 
tow  poooeadoa  of  him. 

Theo  ooald  not  help  being  a  little 
amiusd,  at  the  foUowed  tham  along  the 
■tation,  to  bear  b«r  grandmother  tiling 
Idm  thw  arrangements  for  the  jonmey, 
and  asking  him  to  tnder  laneheon  for 
them.  As  th^  vent  into  the  buffet, 
Gerald  looked  at  Theo  with  a  smile  which 
■mt  both  a  qoeation  and  an  apology,  The 
answer  being  satisfactory,  he  deroted 
himself  to  iMy  Red^ifTs  wishes  with  a 
sort  of  qniet  enthnnasm,  and  did  not  leave 
thwi  till  they  were  safely  established  in 
their  carriage. 

"  I^  going  seeond-daaa,  bat  I  shall  see 
yon  at,  some  of  the  stations,"  he  said  as 
they  parted. 

"Yes;  we  shall  expect  yon  to  look 
after  as ;  yon  are  a  very  oseAil  person," 
said  Lady  Bedeliff. 

He  looked  at  Theo,  took  off  his  bat, 
and  went  away. 

"  I  am  in  love  with  him,  too,"  said  Lady 
Bedeliff,  tacking  herself  ap  on  her  sofa. 

"  I  thought  we  were  making  a  little  too 
much  Qse  of  bim,"  said  Theo  dreamily,  as 
the  train  begm  to  groan  and  tattle,  and 
move  slowly  on. 

"  Don't  be  jealons ;  he  doesn't  belong 
to  yon  yet,"  said  Lady  Bedeliff.  "And 
I'm  aSrui  it  won't  do,  my  dear,  so  yon 
need  not  exert  yonrself  to  be  angry. 
That  man  will  nevw  make  his  fortune ; 
h«  is  £u:  too  mneh  of  a  gentlemaa  He 
la  hatn  to  Kend  money,  not  to  BOt^M  it 
together,  ana  the  want  of  it  has  soured  hie 
tunper  a  litUe  already.  No,  it  wtn't  do, 
Theo ;  those  stnpid  ooosinB  of  yoors  were 
right  for  once.  Do  yon  mmd  mnch, 
child  1 " 

Theo  made  no  answer ;  she  was  stating 
oat  of  tlie  window  at  the  masts  of  Calus. 

"  I  hope  he  isn't  going  to  dawdle  aboat 
tiie  lakes  too  t "  said  Lady  Bedeliff, 

"  CHi  no,  indeed,"  said  Theo,  taming  to 
her  grandmother  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
shiniDg  eyes.  "He  has  something  very 
different  to  think  about" 

As  they  travelled  on  towards  Amiens, 
she  told  ner  grandmother  the  story  that 
Qerald  had  told  her  on  bosnl. 
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The  men  are  brutes,  and  the  -  girl  is  a 
fool,"  said  Lady  Bedeliff.  "  I  suppose  yon 
want  to  go  and  look  for  her  too. ' 

"  I  can't,  yoa  know,"  said  Theo. 

"No;  yon  ate  tied  and  hampered  by 
yonr  duty  to  me.  Luckily  for  yon,  per- 
baps,"  said  Lady  Bedeliff  rather  Uiougfat- 
fnlly.  "  No,  I  like  the  ^ oang  man ;  he  is 
intelligent,  and  his  faoais  eorery  familiav; 
bat  I  can't  have  yon  and  myself  entanj^ed 
with  a  lot  of  eaoond-rate  people." 

"  Seotmd-rate,  grandmamma  1  Yon  are  a< 
bad  as  the  QooddU" 

Heaven  forbid  1  Don't  insnlt  me,  or 
ni  tyEe  yoa  beak  to  EnRland  from  the 
next  statioa  Uoney-gmbbing  pet^le  wlio 
oome  oat  of  cosJ-^ts  are  not  ezaotly  the 
oompanloDB  for  yon  and  me,  Theo ;  uieze- 
fore,  if  we  drop  apon  these  ranaways  any- 
wheire,  yon  an  to  understand  that  rU 
have  nothing  to  do  wiA  them.^' 

'<  YoQ  can  do  as  yoa  ^ease,"  nvUed 
Theo.  "  I  shall  take  Ada  Fane,  and  \»ep 
her  till  hex  brother  tsotam." 

This  wag  a  very  fair  beginning  of  a 
qtiarrel,  bat  It  was  cheeked  by  AthIhtm 
statitm,  and  the  appearanoe  of  Gerald,  who 
toM  Theo  rather  shyly  that  if  she  likad  to 
harry  to  the  buffet  there  was  time  for 
a  cap  of  tea.  I^dy  Bedcliff'a  faee  cleared 
ap  at  the  eigfat  of  mm. 

"Get  along,"  site  said  to -her  grand- 
daoghter,  "  and  c<nne  back  in  a  batter 
temper," 

^e  thrnst  her  old  head,  wrai^ed  in  a 
black  shawl,  ont  of  the  carri^;e-  window, 
and  half  laughed,  half  sigbed,  as  she  looked 
after  the  two  slim  yonng  creattues  htnying 
ap  the  platfnm. 

"  I  can't  stand  that  boy's  eyea  at  all,"  she 
mattered  to  henelf.  "  Bot  nonsense  it 
won't  do  I  '  I  haven't  got  enongh  to  leave 
Theo,  and,  if  I  had,  I  cant  die  for  tiieir 
benefit,  that's  raliher  too  moch  to  expecb 
It's  a  tiresome,  provoking  business,  for  of 
eoam  it  most  oome  to  notiiing  in  the  end. 
I  wish  that  silly  old  Peters  iuul  never  told 
me  to  go  abroad.  Ah,  there  yoa  are, 
Sparrow.    Ashamed  of  vonrMlf,  I  hope." 

Poor  Sparrow,  who  had  come  from  lier 
own  oartiage  to  see  if  her  mistress  wanted 
anytiiinK  was  a  convenient  object  of  wrath 
till  Gerald  Fane  brought  Theo  back  again. 
She  was  looking  happy  and  lovely,  the  cap 
of  tea  seemed  to  have  done  all  that  her 
grandmoUier  coold  have  wished. 

Lady  Bedeliff  glanced  from  her  to 
Gerald,  and  something  seemed  to  toach 
her  hiu^l  old  heart.  Wlien  he  was  gone, 
and  they  were  off  aRain,  she  made  no  more 
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Attacks  on  Theo  and  her  friendB,  bnt  iaj 
curled  up  like  a  black  c&t  in  the  comer, 
Tatcbing  the  eirl  under  half-^Ioaed  eyelida, 
as  she  sat  npnght,  and  looked  out  quietly 
over  the  broad  yellow  fields  and  swAping 
downi  and  plains  of  France,  where  the  son 
was  setting. 

They  saw  Gerald  again  at  Tergnier, 
:vhere  he  dined  with  them.  Theo  was 
rather  silent,  bnt  Lady  Bedcliff  talked  a 
amid  deid  to  him,  and  discovered  that  her 
G^tain  Fane  was  his  gnndfather's  brother ; 
this  lifted  him  very  high  in  her  favour. 
Probably  Qersld  himeelf  did  not  care  much, 
having  quite  enough  to  occupy  his  mind 
that  evening!  ^u^  he  was  pe^ectlv  polite 
to  the  old  udy,  who  for  her  part  ns!d  not 
beui  BO  civil  to  any  one  for  yean. 

Then  came  the  long,  dark,  weary, 
elamorons  oiglit.  As  they  ranted  along 
Lady  Bedcliff  slept  quite  poaeefnlly,  but 
Theo  remained  wide  awake  all  tluongh 
thoae  hooTB,  and  so  did  Qen^  in  his  part 
of  the  train.  Th«i  came  green  valleys  and 
fir-woods  in  the  early  morning,  and  Basle, 
and  the"  Three  Kiiws."  Oerald  went  with 
them  to  the  hotd,  boding  to  find  his 
brother's  name  in  the  vuitor's  book,  but 
it  was  not  tiiere,  and  he  started  off  to 
aearoh  the  oUier  hotels  for  it.  Poor  little 
Ada,  in  her  haste  and  anxiety,  had  only 
d»t«d  her  letter  from  Basle. 

Id  the  evening  be  oama  again  to  tbo 
Three  Kings.  A  few  people,  lookbg  more 
or  less  bored,  were  taming  over  papers  in 
the  salon.  Lady  Bedoliff  was  there,  in  a 
Une  armchair  by  one  of  the  windows ;  she 
did  not  look  at  all  bored,  but  very  livelr 
and  malicious,  and  was  reading  a  Frentji 
novel  Theo.  was  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
room.  Several  eyes  vne  tiuned  on  the 
fine,  graceful  figure  and  eager  &ce  of  the 
young  man,  in  Ua  traveUmg  clothes,  lookiDg 
■o  worn  and  nnbaiv^y.  He  came  across  at 
onoe  to  Lady  Bedefiff 

"  I  have  traoed  them,"  he  said  in  a  low 
TOTCft  "They  want  finm  here  to  Lucerne 
for  one  nig^t,  and  then  on  to  Oomo.  There 
is  a  train  to-night,  and  I  must  be  off  in  ten 
mbntes."  He  locked  round  tiie  room  i^ain. 
"  HisB  Ueynell  is  not  here — will  yon  tell 
her,  and  say  good-bye  for  me  I " 

Lady  Bedeuff  looked  hard  at  him  for  a 
moment,  smiled,  and  pointed  to  one  of  the 
windows,  which  stood  a  little  open  on  the 
balcony.  Gerald  stepped  out  at  once  into 
the  evening  air,  on  the  long,  low  bdcony 
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with  its  drapery  of  green  leaves,  into  the 
rush  of  the  magnificent  Bhine,  rolling  away 
to  the  west 

At  the  far  end  of  the  baloony  Theo  was 
standing  bare-headed,  facing  the  evening 
light,  which  gilded  her  daric  hair  and 
fioshed  her  cheeks ;  but  when  she  turned 
to  meet  Gerald,  the  shadow  of  night  uid 
parting  was  in  her  eyes. 

The  moment  was  so  beautiful,  the  river 
Mid  the  sky  were  so  full  of  happy,  solemn 
glory,  and  he  had  only  come  to  tell  her 
tbat  he  was  going  1  For  a  minute  or  two 
he  forgot  to  apeak ;  they  looked  at  each 
other  onoe,  and  then  stood  a  little  apart, 
lookiDg  at  the  msluDg  river.  But  this 
could  not  go  on ;  heli^an  to  q>eak  rather 
quickly,  and  told  her  what  he  had  just 
told  Lady  BedcM 

"  So  I  must  aay  good-bye,  now,"  he  said. 

"Good-bye,"  said  Theo,  very  low, 

"  Will  you  think  of  me  now  and  then," 
said  Gerald,  with  a  sadden  passionate 
sadneu  in  his  voice,  "  and — ^hope  I  may 
bein  tinAt" 

"  You  know  I  will,"  said  Thea 

He  stood  sileat  a  moment  longer,  looh- 
faig  down  into  her  face,  bat  she  did  not 
look  up  at  him. 

"  Good-bye  1 "  he  said  aeun,  and  he  sud- 
denly stoopied,  caught  both  her  hands,  and 
kiased  them.  "For^re  me — say  you  for- 
give me  I  You  have  known  it  all  this  time, 
and  one  can't  live  for  ever  on  nothing" 

Then  bells  began  to  ring,  and  clocks  to 
chime  in  the  city. 

"  I  must  go,"  be  said ;  and  then  Theo 
lifted  her  eyes,  but  he  was  gone. 

He  humed  through  the  silon,  where 
Lady  Bedcliff  diook  her  head  at  him,  and 
called  oat : 

"Let  us  hear  of  yoo." 

As  for  Theo,  ^e  stood  stOl  on  the 
balcony  in  a  dr«un,  while  the  Bhine  flowed 
past  her  feet  in  hia  strong,  majoatie  current 
towatda  the  red  and  orange  and  purple 
sonaetsky. 
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"  Bat  how,  Archie  1 "  aek«d  hu  mother 
■adlr. 

"How  1  Tell  her  it  mast  mean  lifelong 
wretchedneaa,  He  nrea  nothing  for  her ; 
he'e  not  worthy  of  her. 

"  Bab  if  he  Bared  her  life  at  the  riak  of 
his  own,  and  wished  to  marry  her  when  ha 
thought  her  pennilese,  ho  must  care  for  her, 
Archie,"  urged  Mrs,  John,  who  could  not 
help  being  just,  even  to  Dick.  That  hia 
mother  should  take  this'View  gave  Archie 
a  pause.  After  all  what  did  he  know  to 
Dick's  disadvantage,  except  hia  intimacy 
with  Anaataeia,  whidi  at  least  admitted  of 
the  constmction  Dick  had  put  np<m  iti 
Was  it  then  &  mere  and  mean  jealousy 
which  made  him  so  disUke  and  distrust  a 
rival  i  His  mother  seemed  to  Uu'nk  so, 
Ida  would  think  no,  anyone  would  think 
so — he  could  hardly  help  thinking  so  himr 
self.  His  iUneta,  aitd  the  BDCoesaire  shocks 
of  disaster  and  disgrace  which  followed 
apoQ  it,  had  shaken  him  terribly,  and 
rendered  him  toi  the  time  childlike  in  hia 
eelf-distnut  and  dependence. 

"  It's  not  jealous}^  mother.  I  was  think- 
ing only  of'h»." 

"I  know,  of  eonrs^  it's  not  jealousy, 
dear ;  and  I  share  your  distrust  of  him  and 
of  such  a  marriage ;  but  I  do  not  see  what 
I  can  do — or  Ida  either,"  looking  up  at 
him  with  an  ezpression  of  the  deepest  pain 
and  perplexity  in  her  face. 

"  We'd  better  go  home,  mother,"  he  said 
at  length  in  a  voice  of  despair.  They  had 
stayed  at  Heatherley  long  after  they  needed 
for  Archie's  health's  sake,  in  order  to  be 
near  Ida.  "  We'd  better  go  home,"  there- 
fore meant,  "  I'd  better  not  see  her  agaia" 

"But  you  promised  to  bid  her  good- 
bye, Archie,"  cried  ^i^  John,  almost  in  con- 
sternation, ^e  hoped  for  something,  she 
hardly  knew  what,  from  this  last  interview. 

"I  cannot  do  it;  I  cannot  trust  myself.  I 
mastwrite,"heBaid,walkiBgDpanddownin 
extreme  agitation.  Mrs.  Joim  said  nothing, 
for  ahe  felt  he  wonld  not — could  not  give  up 
this  laat  interview.  It  was  not  In  the  least 
likely  that  he  would,  even  if  the  decision 
to  return  home  at  onoe  had  been  left  in 
his  huids ;  but  it  had  not  For  at  this 
point  the  Bev.  John  appeared  with  another 
piQC4  of  bad  news  for  Archie.  Poor  old 
Ben,  the  crack  express  driver,  had  come  at 
laat  to  grief,  and  to  bitter  grief,  too.  His 
engine,  mounting  the  rails  at  a  part  of  the 
line  where  there  were  at  once  focing-points 
and  a  sharp  curve,  ran  along  the  ballast 
for  a  few  yards,  and  then  breaking  loose 
fromite  trun,  had  turned  over  on  its  side 


and  ia/ddf  cniahed  and  scalded  Ben.  He 
was  nowl^ing  in  the  Byecote  Infirmary,  in 
so  preoanoos  a  state  thai  Uie  doctors 
hardly  hoped  to  save  his  life,  even  at  the 
cost  of  the  amputation  of  one  of  his  le^ 

Such  was  the  news  poor  Liz  liad  | 
telegraphed  to  Edgbum  Vicarage,  whence 
it  was  brought  forthwith  to  Ardiie  by  the 
Bev.  John.  Archie,  absolutely  forgetting 
for  the  moment  all  hia  own  troubles, 
started  off  at  once  in  deep  distress  for 
Byecote  Infirmary,   where  be  found  Liz 

Etoatrate  in  despair  at  the  loss  of  Ben's 
ig.  It  is  hard  to  enter  into  tiie  horror  of 
the  poor  of  a  mntilataon  of  this  kind.  It 
is  not  altogether,  or  even  moatlj,  because 
the  loss  of  a  limb  means  the  loas  of  a  GveU- 
hood,  bat  from  a  feeling  deeper  than 
reason  can  reach,  that  such  mutilation  is 
sacrilegionB.  In  many  oases  the  poor 
woold  prefer  death  for  themselves  or  their 
friends,  to  life  at  the  cost  of  a  limh  Iaz's 
abhorrence  of  the  amputation  did  not  go 
to  this  depth,  it  is  true;  bat  it  stuped  . 
not  far  short  of  it  Though,  th«eforp,  I 
the  operation  had  been  so  well  doae  and 
borne  that  Ben's  life,  which  had  hung  by  a 
hair,  was,  speaking  humanly,  now  aa&.  Lis 
was  inconsolable.  We  have  too  naiuh 
respect  for  her  ^ef  to  print  the  expression 
of  it,  which  might  sound  ahnoot  grotesque 
to  those  who  did  not  see  the  anguish  of 
her  heart  in  her  face.  Enough  to  say  tlbat  j 
Archie's  coming  was  welcomed  not  more 
for  the  love  ahe  bore  him  and  the  comfort 
he  brought,  than  for  the  chuice  it  gave  her 
to  carry  off  poor  Ben's  limb — rever«itly 
coffined — to  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  Hkoi 
little'  girL  It  would  ta^  her,  she  thought, 
neariy  a  day  to  get  to  this  graveyard  and 
return,  Aod,  in  her  absence,  Archie  gladly 
undertook  to  fill  her  place  by  his  dear  old 
friend  Ben's  bedside.  Ifow,  hoth  these 
things — her  pions  mission,  and  Archie's 
pious  dQTotum  to  poor  Ben,  had,  as  we 
shall  see,  very  curious  and  important  bear- 
ings upon  our  hero's  fortunes. 

Ben  a  case  was  at  first  thought  so  critical 
that  he  was  allowed  a  room  to  himself  in 
the  hospital,  and  even  now,  when  he 
seemed  almost  out  of  danger,  the  hoiue- 
surgeon  hesitated  a  little  about  admitting 
Archie  to  see  him.  The  sisht  of  Archie 
had,  however,  rather  a  soothing  than  an 
exciting  effect  upon,  the  patient,  for  a 
reason  which  the  doctor  could  never  have 
suspected.  Poor  Ben's  chief  trouble  was 
not  the  loss  of  his  Leg — of  his  livelihood, 
almost  of  his  life — bat  the  losa  of  hfc 
unjustly.  '"" 
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Let  VM  ezpliun  tliia,  aa  f t  ia  worth  ez- 
phining  to  thoso  ignorant  of  tiie  inner 
myitenea  of  niUw&y  management 

Ben  had  already  been  tdd  1>y  tbe  tr^c- 
muiager  that  he  waa  whdly  to  blame  fiw 
the  accident,  and  he  knew  that  at  th» 
forthcoming  investigation  it  would  be 
Attribated  solely  to  lus  recklesaneas.  And, 
indeed,  it  was  proved  at  this  investigation 
tluit  the  train  was  travelling  thirty  miles 
in  hour  when  the  engine  left  the  metals, 
wheieas  the  compsny^a  printed  rules  pre- 
Miibed  a  maxiamm  speed  of  fifteen  milea 
in  hoar  at  this  curve  and  these  facing- 
ptunts.  Kow,  the  gentleman  who  prodaoed 
the  rale  knew — none  better — that  an 
Bxpren-drirer,  who  worked  by  it,  would 
be  firat  Sned,  then  degraded,  and  finally 
JiKharged  for  not  keeping  time.  The 
ample  truth  is  that  some  railway  oom- 
panioa'  ralea  are  printed  solely  for  the 
emergency  of  a  coroner's  jury,  an  action 
for  dsm^es,  or  a  government  inspection, 
being  preposterously  onworkable  by  the 
time-tablft  lliey  are,  and  must  be,  in 
abeyance  bo  long  as  all  goes  well,  but  upon 
the  occurrence  of  an  acddent  and  an  in* 
reetigation,  they  are  produced  to  save  the 
company's  purse  and  character  at  the  cost 
of  the  min  of  some  nnf(»rtunste  guard-, 
diirer,  or.  signalman.  It  waa  under  auch 
t  rule  that  Ben,  aa  the  traffic-manager  con- 
■iderately  informed  him,  would  be  made 
reeponsible  For  an  accident  which  was 
really  due  to  the  line  being  out  of  gauge  at 
the  points  where  it  occurred.  Poor  Ben 
ins  nearly  broken  hearted  at  the  prospect 
of  behig  robbed  in  this  shameful  way  of  a 
character  he  had  so  hardly  earned,  and  eo 
long  and  well  maintain«L  He  couldnt 
get  Liz— absorbed  as  she  was  in  the  more 
material  part  of  the  trouble,  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  technical  details  of  Ben  s 
bosiness — to  sympathiae  with,  or  even 
understand,  his  feeling.  But  here  was 
Archie,  at  once  a  friend  and  an  expert,  to 
whom  he  could  unbosom  hima^  to  his 
intense  relief. 

"Them  rules  are  catch  pints  and  nowt 
else,  Uaater  Archie."  Ben's  imi^  was  a 
happy  one.  Catch  ptnnts,  or  trap  points, 
ire  points  which  come  into  use  only  in  case 
of  an  accident,  and  then  usually  wreck  a 
goods  to  save  from  wreck  a  ^asaengn 
train.  If  half  a  heavy  goods  tram  should 
break  its  couplings  and  nm  back  down  an 
incline,  catdi  points  tumit  off  the  metals 
altogether  to  its  o-wn  ruin^  hni  to  iHi 
^tttitertkVkia  at  the  oncoming  express, 
"llieta  TTtlea  are  catch  uints.  and  »owt 


else,  Master  Arehi&  Ton  ne'er  hear  on 
'em  abaat  *  there's  a  anssh.  Tha  knaws^ 
Master  Arehie,  if  aw'd  run  by  that  en 
rule,  aw'd  hev  got  t'  sack  at  t'  moniJi's  end, 
aw  wad.  But  when  they  let  V  road  run 
daao  whiles  ft'a  that  aat  o'  g^e  that  aw'n^ 
bahn  to  run  off  at  a  mile  an  'aar,  i^s 
'  t'  criminal  racklessness  o'  V  driver.' " 
It  was  out  ot  gauge  t 


"  It  WOT  aboon  two  inch  aat  o'  gage. 

1  Perry — him  that's  foreman  platemer 

ower  that  part  o'  t'  road — cam' t'  aar  Liz, 


when  he  heerd  aw  ww  bahn  to  dee, 
tanld  her  he  couldn't  sleep  for  t^nk^'  it 
wor  along  o'  him ;  for  t'  toad  fioj  all  to 
pieces." 

"  Bat  why  didn't  she  teU  MelliA  this  1 " 

MelliBh  was  the  ifafflo-manager. 

"  Nay,  aw  telled  her  to  say  nowt  abaat 
it  It  wor  Mendly  o'  Bill,  tha  knawa,  to 
tak*  till  it,  an'  him  wi'  a  wifie  an'  eight 
baima  It  isn't  like  Nther,"  oohtinned  Boo, 
after  a  altgfat  pause,  "  that  they'd  hearken 
to  Bill  biBseli,  if  ha  telled  'em  owt  wor 
wrang  wi' t'  toad,  as  It  wad  get  into  t' 
papers  an'  t'  public  wad  tak'  i^  f  Unei 
Nowt  like  liggin't  job  on  to  t'  driver  as 
they  thowt  aw  wor  bahn  to  dee  ;  eh,  an' 
aw  wish  aw  bed — Master  Areltie,  aw  do  — 
aw  wish  aw  hed ! "  with  a  sudden  drop  from 
bitterness  to  despair  in  hia  tone,  which  was 
vary  pathetic 

Archie  said  eJI  he  could  to  comfort  him, 
with  a  BuocesB  for  which  he  hardly  hoped. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  a  great  relief  to  Ben, 
to  |o  minutely  into  all  me  details  i^  tbv 
acoident  with  one  as  conversant  as  himself 
with  raOway  matters ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  Archie  believed,  and  at  length  made 
Ben  b^eve,  that  he  might  and  iliuat  be 
set  rig^  with  the  director^  and  with  iho 
pubQa  On  the  return  of  Lib,  Archie 
promised  to  see  and  instruct  a  lawyer  to 
represent  Ben  at  the  enquiry,  and  to  bring 
out  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 

But  Lis  was  long  in  r^nming.  Archie 
waited  on  and  on  till  he  could  wait  no 
longer.  Only  by  the  courtesy  of  the  house- 
anrgeon  had  he  been  alloit^  to  stay  so 
late ;  and  now  the  infirmary  must  be  closed 
for  the  night.  Archie,  therefore,  havii^ 
taken  leave  ofBen  with  a  promise  to  return 
in  the  morning,  made  his  way  to  the  station. 
.  Here  he  ascertained  tdiat  there  was  no  poa- 
ribility  of  Liz  reaching  Ryeoote-by  rail  tilt 
late  in  the  forenoon  ol  the  next  day ;  while, 
as  for  himadf,  the  last  ti^  to  Heathedey 
had  gotte  mora  than  an  hoar  ago.     He  set 


:.  without. 
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out  to  walk,  M  the  first-frnita  of  hii  resolu- 
tion to  spare  his  mother  henceforth  all 
expense,  of  course  taloDg  no  account  of  the 
possibility  of  the  night  air  and  the  fatigue 


briogiag  about  a  relapse,  against  which  his 
mother  would  have  been  glad  to 
inmrance^ 


Hovever,  the  night  was  fair,  and  the 
distance  not  great,  and  Archie  was  glad  of 
the  lonely  walk  to  think  over  the  tronbles 
whicK  had  come  upon  him  in  sach  force, 
and  frequency  within  the  kat  few  weeka 
He  was  roosed  from  hu  dismal  reveries  as 
he  neared  Heatherley  by  the  sight  of  the 
sky  aslow  with  the  reflection  of  a  great 
fira  It  could  only  be,  he  thought,  the 
great  com  -  stack  behind  Uie  Sour -mill, 
which  stood  between  the  river  and  the  rail- 
way, a  little  outside  the  village.  Hastening 
to  the  top  of.  the  bill,  at  whose  foot  he  had 
first  seen  the  glow  in  the  sky.  Ins  impreaai< 
was  con&rmed  that  the  stack  had  caught 
fire,  while  the  mill  itself  was  too  near  it  to 
escape,  espedaUy  as  the  wind  was  blowing 
firom  the  stack  towards  the  mill  Ai  he 
got  nearer,  however,  he  found  it  was  the 
mill  itself,  and  not  the  stack  behind  it, 
which  was  in  flames.  Bunning  now  at 
full  speed,  he  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
■null  crowd  the  village  could  muster  at 
such  an  hour,  the  main  body  standing  still, 
staring,  as  though  fascinated,  with  whit«, 
upturned  faces,  at  one  of  the  topmost 
windows  of  the  mill,  while  a  few  ran  hither 
and  thither  in  wild  and  bewildered  excite- 
ment Amid,  and  high  above  their  hoarae 
ories  <rf  dismay,  direction,  and  enoour^e- 
meat,  be  could  hear  shriek  upon  shriek  of 
a  woman  mad  with  terror,  following  each 
oUier  in  that  kind  of  measured  mechanical 
aoooesaion  yon  hear  onlyfrom  the  demented. 
Coming  nearer,  he  saw  by  the  light  of  tha 
flames,  which  made  rpring  after  spring 
towards  her,  the  wretched  woman  standing 
within  the  shattered  window  of  a  room  in 
the  third  storey,  clothed  only  in  a  night- 
dress, which  was  soaked  and  streaked  with 
blood.  Either  the  window  couldn't  be 
opened,  or  she  in  her  horror  couldn't  o|>en 
it,  and  she  had  cut  face,  hands,  aad  knees 
in  frantically  dashing  them  through  the 
panes.  Wlule  he  stood  rooted  to  the 
ground  with  horror  at  this  spectacle,  the  fire, 
which  seemed  to  have  crouched  down  for  a 
moment  to  moke  a  better  spring,  shot 
suddenly  up  in  a  bright  broad  tongue  of 
flame,  and  showed  him — Anutaeia  1 

She  and  her  mother  had  just  chuiged — 
as  they  often  had  to  change  througri  the 
old  lady's  drunkenness  —  their  lodtdngs. 


This  time,  however,  Uie  change  was  directly 
due  to  Anastasia's  resolve  henceforth  to 
have  a  bedroom  to  heraelf,  an  accommoda- 
tion which  they  could  get  only  at  the  miU. 
As  it  tamed  out,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  her  to  have  put  up  with  the  annoyance 
of  keeping  the  wretched  woman  under  her 
eye  at  night,  for  it  was  she  who,  while  in  a 
condition  not  far  short  of  delirium  tremens, 
had  set  the  building  on  fiia  Thus  it  waa 
that  the  hie  broke  oat  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  building  where  she  slept,  cuttug  off 
Anastasia,  who  slept  above,  from  all  hope 
of  escape  by  the  staircase. 

Still,  there  had  been  plenty  of  time  and 
means  to  have  saved  her  a^er  the  fire  was 
flnt  discovered,  if  the  srrangements  for 
the  extinction  of  fire  in  the  null  had  been 
as  admirably  ordered  as  they  were  designed. 
There  was  some  ing^oas  and  pmfect 
system  whereby  the  water-wheel  worked  a 
fire-engine  fed  from  the  mUI-dam,  which 
would  have  got  the  fire — when  first  dis- 
covered— under  in  an  hour,  if  there  had 
been  any  hosoj  but  the  hose  had  either 
been  mislaid,  or  had  never  been  provided. 
The  time  lost  in  getting  the  fire-engine  in 
gear  and  poeition,  and  in  looking  dis- 
tractedly for  the  hose,  gave  the  flamea  such 
strength  and  head,  that  there  was  now 
Bmall  hope  of  saving  Anastasia — who  had 
not  long  appeared  at  the  window — by  a 
ladder,  if  there  hod  been  one  of  sufficient 
length,  or  if  the  one  there  was  had  been 
spliced  to  that  brought  from  the  village. 
Just  as  Archie  appeared  this  forlorn  chance 
was  being  tried.  Two  men  were  splicing 
the  ladders,  while  the  body  of  the  crowd, 
almost  insane  with  excitement  and  honor, 
were  shouting  the  same  cries  over  and 
over  sgain. 

' '  Where's  the  hose  1 "  "  Fetch  a  ladder  1 
Oh,Lord!  Fetch  a  ladder  t"  "Fetchabedl" 
"  Throw  a  rope ! "  "  She's  going  to  leap  1 " 
"  Stand  back  r.  "  Good  God  1  she's  mad  ! " 

For  at  this  moment  Anastasia — a  ghastly 
spectacle,  her  face  white,  bloodstained, 
drawn,  with  drooped  jaw,  and  eyes  wide 
and  wild  at  the  sight  of  so  frightful  a  death, 
ceasing  suddenly  to  acresm,  made  another 
mad  dash  at  the  window.  Then  some 
frantic  hands  wrenched  the  ladder,  before 
it  had  been  securely  spliced,  and  raised  it 
to  the  window, 

"  Who'll  go  up  ?  " 

"  Will  no  one " 

"  I  will  1 "  shouted  Archie,  wrestling  his 
way  madly  through  the  crowd. 

He  had  literally  to  go  through  a  aheet  of 
file  a  third  of  the  way  np,  but  this  was  sot 
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tiie  danger.  The  danger  «w  that  the  fire 
would  bora  tite  ladder  thiongh,  or  at  least 
the  rope  irhkh  spUoed  it,  befwe  tiie  rescuer 
could  leaeh  the  windov.  There  was  a 
adden  ailenee,  breathleei,  broken  only  by 
the  fierce  roar  of  the  flunee,  as  Archie 
■wiftlj  aacended  the  ladder.  Swift,  how- 
•Tw,ashewuin  uoending,  swifterstill  was 
the  fire,  whioh  reached  the  qtliring  before 
ke  did.  A  long  tongoe  of  flame  ahot 
upwards,  and  aeemed  but  to  toaeh  it  when 
the  Udders  fell  apart.  The  nppei  one 
tlmndered  down'ndewar  apon  tae  pare- 
Dunt,  iriiile  the  lower  one  rail  against  the 
kooie  and.  into  the  flames  with  a  shock 
wfaich  nearly  shook  Archie  oS,  He  got 
badly  scorched,  bnt  was  otherwise  none 
the  worse  when  he  reached  the  gronod. 

A  lieartbreaking  groan  broke  from  the 
cnwd  wh«i  tiie  ladders  parted,  and  now 
thsy  waited  in  helpleu  and  hopeless  silrace 
tat  the  end. 

"  Give  me  a  rope  t "  ahontod  Archie 
hoarwly,  as  a  sadden  hope  strack  him. 

"  Splidng'a  no  ose." 

"I  don't  want  to  splice  them.  I  can 
nre  her  yet.     Have  yoa  a  rope  t " 

"  Here's  one  1 " 

"Follow  me  with  it,"  he  ciied,  as  he 
dr^gedoneofthe  ladders  after  him.  "Here, 
Duty  the  ladder  round  to  the  back.   Quickl' 

Two  men  took  np  the  ladder  and  harried 
if(er  Mm,  while  a  third,  with  a  rope,  met 
bin  at  the  yard-gate.  Archie  took  the 
rope  from  him,  tied  one  end  of  it  roond  his 
mist,  harried  to  the  gnat  corn-stack,  and 
scaled  iC  with  the  boyish  sgility  with 
wfaich  in  old  days  he  had  so^ed  with  poor 
Tom  the  hay-stack  that  sopported  one  end 
of  the  dizzy  drawlnidge,  leading  into  the 
tttic  where  Uiey  kept  their  pets.  In  troth, 
it  was  the  remembrance  of  nia  drawbridge 
which  lo^ested  to  him  now  a  chance  of 
mcoing  Anastada. 

Hariog  reached  the  top  of  the  rick,  he 
bid  the  men  tie  the  other  end  of  &e  rope 
to  the  ladder,  which  he  then  haoled  ap, 
tad  aboved  across  to  the  nearest  window. 
Tliis,  in  less  than  a  minate,  he  battered, 
nA  and  all,  to  pieces,  astog  the  ladder  as 
a  lau,  and  then,  nsing  it  as  a  drawbridge, 
he  waa  in  another  moment  in  the  mllL 
The  room  in  which  he  found  himself  was 
comparatively  clear  of  smoke,  and  cool  j 
bat  when  he  groped  his  way  to  the  door 
and  opened  it,  he  was  forced  to  fiing  him- 
idf  on  his  face,  and  crawl  along  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  so  suffocating  was  the 
ntoke  that  rose  from  the  biasing  atair- 
case  beneath.     How  Uia   corridor,  alonff 


which  he  crept,  waa  supported,  he  could 
not  conceive,  for  it  seomed  almoet  to  float 
a  raft  npon  the  raging  sea  of  fire 
beneath.  He  shouted  "  Aoastasia ! "  two 
or  three  times,  and  she  seemed  to  hear 
him;  atleaat  she  b^an  again  to  scream,  and 
guided  by  her  cries  he  reached  the  room, 
which  was  fortunately  on  the  same  floor. 
"  Anaataaia  1 " 

"  Archie  1 "  lengthening  out  the  last 
syllable  into  another  wild  eey. 

"  Come,  this  way  I"  takbg  her  by  the 
hand,  and  leadiiw  bar,  passive,  bewildered, 
suddenly  corned,  oat  into  Uie  corridor. 
"  Down  on  your  hands  and  knees.  Follow 
m&  Quickl"  He  n)oke purposely aharply 
and  imperiously  with  a  tonic  effect. 

Of  herself,  not  even  iho  horrible  face  of 
death  would  have  frightoned  her  into 
crossing  this  bridge  of  Al  Sirftt;  but 
Archie's  presence  and  perempttoy  tone 
subdued  tier  to  implicit  and  almost 
mechanical  obedienca  She  imitated  and 
followed  htm,  creeping  after  him  along  the 
cnckling,  smoaldeiing  corridor  upon  her 
hands  and  knees,  till  they  reached  safely 
the  back  roooL  Here  Archie  decided  that, 
as  the  ladder  would  not  bear  the  weight  of 
both,  and  as  she  ooold  not  be  trosted  to 
cross  it  safely  at  that  dizzy  height  alone, 
she  had  best  be  lowered  direotiy  from  the 
window  to  the  ground.  Stripping  ofi'  bia 
ooat,  he  bid  her  pat  it  on,  and  while  she  was 
so  engaged,  he  ran  across  the  ladder  for  the 
i^M,  and  ntaming,  he  knotted  it  qnickly 
and  deftly  round  ber  onder  the  anas,  now 
protected  somewhat  by  the  eoat^  and  bid  her 
drop  from  tile  window,  that  he  ought  lower 
her  gentiy  to  tiie  ground.  AnasUsia,  still 
fortmiatd^  dased,  obeyed  him  aa  promptiy 
and  im^citiy  as  though  she  was  in  a 
mesmeric  trance.  She  stepped  to  tiie 
window,  sat  on  its  sill  for  a  moment, 
and  then  lifting  herself  off  by  the  hands, 
was  lowered  steadily  to  the  ground.  She 
had  not  to  paaa  throogh  the  flames,  as  the 
fire  bad  broken  out  in  front,  and  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  back  kept  it  still  at  bay. 
The  appearance  of  Archie  with  Anastasia 
at  the  window  was  tiie  dgnst  for  a  wild 
about  of  relief  and  admiration  from  the 
crowd,  which  had  shifted  now  to  the  back 
as  the  centre  of  interest,  and  had  there 
waited  the  rssalt  of  Archie's  bold  and 
brilliant  plan  of  rescue  in  a  suspense  that 
was  abaomtely  breathless.  The  shont  was 
repeated  again  and  >^uo  while  Anastaria 
was  being  Towered  ;  imn  she  reached  the 
ground,  and  was  shawled  and  carried  off  by 
the  women  to  the  nearest  house :  and. 
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•boTe  all,  whan  Anhia  let  hinuelf  dowa 
by  the  same  lope.  Having  dnwn  liia 
ladder  ioaide  and  aroas-baiTed  the  wmdov 
with  it,  he  fastened  one  end  of  the  rope  to 
it,  and  dropped  swiftly  down  hand  oror 
hand.  Alinoat  bafere  he  touched  .  the 
groond  he  waa  mobbed,  and  deToond 
with  admiration,  eooaping  irilih  difSculty 
the  honour  of  being  chaired.  ThU  form 
of  tortarewaasoggMtAdbyayenngge&^e- 
man  who  filled  to  oTerflowipg  tke  port  of 
c<nresp<»ideat  to  a  Ryeiiote-jwiiiuJ,  and  in 
that  capacity  had  hliatared  a  oonpk  «F 
colnams  with  iteara  of  alternate  pity  and 
rage  ovqr  Ajia^taai&'B  attempt  at  soioide, 
and  its  cause;  Here  waa  a  anddm  ani 
astounding  torn  to  that  romance  witk 
which  all  England  would  ring  I  There 
was  not  the  least  doobt  that  hia  glowiog 
description  ot  Arahi^  white,  gaunt,  ieTsr- 
ahattered,  edging  from  a  si<£-bed,  which 
had  JJmoat  J>eeii  adeath-bed,  to  nub  forth 
to  this  heroie  resone  of  a  ^I'a  Uf  e,  whi^  he 
waa  enppoeed  to  have  epntnad  from  him 
to  suicide,  would  be  copied  into  every 
newspaper  in  the  three  kingdoms,  No 
sooner,  therefore,  had*he  eaggested  Uiat 
Archie  should  be  chairad  {with  a  view  to  a 
tMctnzesqne  effect  whsmnth  to  arovn  bis 
deMiriptios),.than  he  honied  oS  to  fasTe  a 
column  of  coot  in  time,  if  poBi^de,  for  the 
fint  edition  Of  his  paper. 

In  contrast  with  tiiis  gentleman's  pro- 
feoeional  eothwiaam-waa  the  atoUd  satio- 
faction  of  the  owner  of  the  miU,  iriuch 
was  most  on^ily  inained.  He  had  watched 
tbe  fire  wiUi  the  codoeas  of  Sheridan  at 
the  bnniing  of  his  theatre  ("  Why,  iriiere 
ahoold  a  man  feel  mwe  at  ease  tiian  at  his 
own  fireside  1"  idced  Sherry),  bnt  had  not 
shown  quite  as  ninoh  maateryo^w  his  emo- 
tions during  Axdiie's  attempta  at  tbe  reocae 
of  his  lodger.  After  these  attempts  had 
Buooeeded  tie  drew  Andiie  with  difficulty 
aside  from  the  entknsiaatio  crowd,  to  say  to 
him  with  the  idr  of  oommonioatii^  some- 
thing of  world-wide  impntance : 

"  Eh,  but  aw  wor  iayed*  whea  aw  seed 
Uwe  on  t'  rick." 

"  Oh,  it  was  all  right" 

"Ay,  it  wor  all  reet,  but  it  mad  ha' 
been  all  wnmg.  Thee  coat  wor  a-firo,  tha 
knawa,  when  tha  climbed  Vriok.  Aw  seed 
it  reek  mysen,  an' t'  straw  wor  that  dree  a 
spark  mud  ha'  done  it" 

"We  should  bare  managed  to  esoiQie 
Uuxragh  the  window  all  the  same." 

"Happwi  yo'  mud;  but  f  riok  wwn't 

insured  I"  

*  "PtaTed"— i.e.  Wshtenod. 


A  CRUISE  IN  THE  NORFOLK 
BROAD&* 

IN  TWO  FABTS.      PAST  L 

XjiKfi  maqy  of  oar  D«igfabouzB,'tha  qoea- 
tuHi,  "Wliere  shall  we  go  tiiia  summer  t " 
was  the  sobjegt  of  frequent  ctatTersatioBa 
between  my  wife  and  mysall  We  alwaya 
begiu  theoe  disoiusions  «ady  in  the  yeac 
B^g  carefql  and  eco^onucal  folk,  we 
like  to  get  ail  WB  can  fw  o«r  incBuy ;  aad 
we  eatimate  thut  in  tJiis  way  we  double 
our  holidAT,  the  total  ^easore  ^«ided  ns 
by  theie  diMossiona  being  equal  t^  the 
holiday  itael£  They— tlie  diseasdons — 
■enez^y  took  place  during  the  operation  o{ 
dieeeiDg,  and  uie  direction  our  apeeulatiTe 
wanderings  took  depended  largdy  on  the 
sort  of  morning  the  fates  sent  us.  v  On  a 
bright,  saony  morning  we  brared  the  rain 
and  mist,  and  went  north,  ^ong  the  cooat 
and  islands  of  Western  Scotland.  When 
it  looked  l«8  settled,  Switserland  had  ita 
tnm.  In  the  oold,  wet  mornings  which  so 
often  come  to  us  in  ffununer,  we  bad  to  go 
south  to  the  Italian  lakes  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  BO  on.  . 

In  this  way  we  had  many  jdeaeant 
rambles,  till  the  almanack  warned  us  that 
we  must  soon  determine  where  our  actual 
holiday  was  to  be  spent,  and  then,  obligad 
to  face  piosaic  facts  and  details,  we  found 
that  tLe  length  of  our  tethsr  waa  consider- 
ably shorte^d. 

To  Scotland,  and  the  aeasida  generally, 
the  dotdui  said  no.  To  Swittenond,  t£* 
Italian  lakee,  and  the  Meditenaneaa,  tlia 
family  parse  said  a  moat  em^tatie  no,  and 
as  time  went  on  the  pleasant  contenuda- 
tioD,  "  Suppose  we  go  heBe,"or,  "What  do 
yoatJiink  of  there  I "  olunud  toaoalmoat 
deHpairiagt  "Whsreoaeaiuidiallwegol'' 

At  Iwgth,  one  morning,  inspiratioii 
came,  the  splashing  in  the  matutinal  tab 
wM  sUspebdad,  and  from  the  dresdng- 
room  came  the  ezaltant  csy ;  "  I'va  g^ 
it ;  we'll  go  to  the  Notf<>Dc  ]@roads  I "  The 
anslrer  from  the  waA  jo<aa  aatrcdy  echoed 
the  confident  Bote :  "  The  Jllortolk  Broads  I 
Where  aro  they \"  As  I  had  but  a  TOgaa 
idea  of  where  they  were,  or  what,  they  were, 
tiie  question  was  annoying ;  but  I  felt  that 
the  suggested  way  oat  of  our  difficulty 
was  a  stroke  of  genius,  siid  genius  is  not 
to  be  damped  by  a  cold  reception.  I  re- 
called what  I  had  beard  some  years  before 
from  a  friend  who  had  been  there,  and 


*  See  AUi  TBB  YsAi  Rouhd,  New  Sedw,  Vol.  SS* 
p.  196,  "The  Broads  and  IUtsu  of  Eaet  AneUa"! 
Mid  Vol.  26,  p.  48T,  "  DccoyB.  • 
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filled  in  fehs  gaps  from  my  iimginatkin. 
I  dmr  glbiring  {utuet  of  nileB  a  tnlud 
wtiw,  at  qmiab  -villuM,  piditUBiqiw 
cfaaiahn  Hndiniiisi  slonai  of  nsld'^vi, 
tear  6i  £sh,"iieir,  dnfaatfaieytd  cbimttT, 
md',  abifn  aU,  of  cha^>  MTBifhniiBntii  mid 
Aetfer  Uviag.  : '  "   i '  : 

In  the  end  ti>^  N<rfMk  BtatOa  iren, 
[ffoid^ioBaHr,  agreed  on,  sod  we  «t  to 
work  to  find  out  wmothiiig  about  tlun. 

At  thii  point,  Ivmersr,  ,w»  foand  Uut 
cnr  dMcahaes  lud  onlj  juBt  bc^on. 

In  the  eOBise'of  tbe  next  lew  weeks  I 
npeatod  xtuif  hnndreds  of  tiiiwi  the 
fornrala:  '*Do  yoa' know  anythmg  of 
Nbi&A)^  To  about  mxiy^  per  oent  of 
thoM  ^neetions  the  answn  was  an  uneom- 
pTondamg  "No."  To  aibont  Hurty  per 
cant,  it  waa :  "I  hare  bean  throngh  it  in 
the' town."  To  five  per  cent  more:  "I 
have  bean  to  Oroiner."  Go  that  there 
01117  remaJnBd  fire  per  cent,  of  the  caaee  in 
vfaich  I  eoold  pat  the  lacond  jpait  of  mj 
qneation:  "Do  yonknow  the.£ioadaI"  . 

To  this  the  answer  generally  came  in  tbe 
forla  of  another  qneation: "  mto  are  they  I 
Ib  it  a  family!"  which  did  not  enligUea 
ma  mosh.  I  oonld  have  said  as  mnch, 
or  as  liftle,  as  that,  mjaell  Then  I 
foond  a  fciend,  who  liad  a  friend,  wiiose 
eau&n  bad  Imwb  then.  In  the  coarse 
of  time  this  fnend'a  friend's  coosin  was 
eonunonioatad  with  and  nab,  as  bet-  oon- 
tanbotioa  toUie  ablation  of  oar  difSnalty, 
Oa  ttdonaalaoa  tbat  the  Bioada — oar 
paradise  of  scienery,'  saiHiig,  fiahiag,  and 
shooting — were  "  Bamo,  treeleae,  f  eatore- 
lesB  nmd-awampsL"  Poor  thing,  she  waa  a 
woman  I  I  gave  hez  foil  crMit  for  the 
snoigy  of  her  deacrqition,  and  continued 
iu.y  qneet  for  Atrtiur  infocmation. 

d^Iasblwaarewaidttl.  OnBrnomnglgot 
»■  gn>de4)0ok  to  the  Broad*  and  Bfvan  U 
"Svritik;  iBthesffaamoonlTeoeived  aletter 
fmther  deaoribtog  Aem;.  and  in  tJie  evening 
cane  a  detaikd  aeooont  from  a  man  who 
had  bee>tbete,whii^  told  me  that  this  waa 
azaoUy  the  happy  hontiBg^roaDd  of  whicb 
I  had  beeaia  aearch.  It  never  laina  bnt  it 
potuL  Alter  that,  evoiy.  third  person  I 
net  seemed  to  know  the  Broads,  ot  to 
have  a  brotiito,  or  an  annt^  or  atmiebody 
vbo  lived  there;  ao  that,  when  we  left 
Liverpool  Street  on  onr  way  north,  it 
Hemed  hardly  worth  while  to  go  Uieie,  wa 
knew  BO  mnah  about  them. 

"We"  were — my  wife,  myself,  and 
"Taffy,"  the  lAoat  ^ectiooate  and  saga- 
eioos  oolley  that  ever  choae  a  friend  from 
auone  that  lower  race,  the  hnmana.    He 


could  not  b«  left  belund,  of  course — laob 
ao  idea  never  eateped.^y  head,  least  oi 
all  Tata's.  Stayi  thqogh,  that  ia  9ot  abao* 
;lat«ly  inA.  We  4id  onoe  bint  at  it.witb 
;bated  btaatb  in  t^e.dead  qf  ny^  bi^  (he 
'hangdog  Joek:we  both  wioa  p  the  Wfm- 
ing  Mr4yed.ua,  and  tita  (ittit«d^  of-  oomr 
bioed  dwtity,  mnov,  and,«freoU«n,  which 
Te^  aaoptM.ffir.BoifKiJime  ^nr,  effe«- 
toaUy  put  to  flight  any  each  meditated 
teeaMiry  on  oar  partn.  It  i^ould  hava 
been  easier,  and  iu>t  m^eb  morq  ezpenrive^ 
to  take.&  noise  and<  a  ooapls  of  cluldrea 
with  na,  bnt  we  did  notn^uitjoB  that  to 
him.  It  would  hwe  be^  easier  on  any 
liao,  but  jn&n  ,SQ  on  the  Great  EaAtam. 
They  have  •  sort  of  anti  -deg  suaift 
on  that  line — a  mttnia  wliich  even  affecta 
thd  paaaengera..  I  met  a  man  in  one  of 
their  trains  who  eaid  ha  objected,  on 
prinoiple,  to  a  iog  coming  into  the  car* 
riage.  To  euoh  an  axfiwit  have  the  dor 
monlising  habits  of  the  Company  q>rBad. 
Noolbarhumau  Jwing  has  yet  bwD  foond 
who  has  been  able  to  resist  Taffy's  insinu- 
ating smile.  At  the  quaint  (^d-w^cld  inn 
at  Norwioh  the  stately  landlady,  shook  her 
omaely  grey  carls  at  him,  and  juid  she 
wail  very  tsorrj,  bat  he  couldn't  coma  np  to 
our  room — it  waa  quite,  against  the  roleaof 
the  house — imd  he  hod  to  be  taken  to  tbe 
8taUe«]  bat  in  half  an  ho^r  Uie  whole 
houpe  was  in  leagoe  against  l^e^  and  in 
the  morning  Mr.  Taff  was  found,  comfort- 
ably oorlfid  op  at  OUT  bedroom  door,  wait- 
ing to  oome  in  with  the  hot  water. 

As  soon  aa  we  had  determined  ongoing 
to  the  Broads,  and-had  coUeoted  our  mfbr^ 
mation  about  them,  the  papeis  began  to 
pablisb  letter  after  letter,  acconot  after 
aiocount,  «boat  them.  Whethef  it  was 
sausa  or  -^teot  I  don't  know,  but  when  we 
got  to  the,  Bread  country  we  f^ond  that 
many  other  people  iiad  conceived  the  sania 
happy  idea  aa  ourselves,  and  had  come 
there  toot  '  In  c<mieqaeacet:  whoa  we 
arrived  at  Wzoxham,  which  we  proposed 
to  make  onr  base  of  operations,  we  found 
the  two  little  roadaide-innt  full  to  over- 
flowing, ^id  taming  away  woold-be  cus- 
tomers by  the  scihv.  The  accommodation 
of  Wroxham  is  limited,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  people  is  towards  sleep.  Thar  stand 
and  i;hew  the  cud  of  reflection  while  they 
gase  at  a  stranger,  and  are  chary  of  speech 
and  information.  Mrs.  Giles  out  there — 
pointing  to  some  cottages  a  couple  of  miles 
in  front — might  have  some  lodgings  to  let, 
or  she  might  not  Similariy  Mrs.  Smith 
out  vender  —  three    auartars   of   a    mile 
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behind— might  be  Me  to  take  ni  in  It 
waa,  therafore,  only  after  muiy  milca  of 
dostf  tmsping  that  I  got  a  roof  to  eoTet 
tu,  bj  taking  a  conpie  of  roonu  in  a  amall 
farmhoase  at  fnll  seaside  aeaion  prices. 

We  then  discoTered  anothar  leatora  of 
Wroxham,  which  we  afterwardt  found  to 
belong  equally  to  all  Norfolk.  The  batcher 
calls  onoe  a  week — onThnndays.  On  other 
days  he  seenu  to  purine  some  other  calling 
I  have  never  seen  a  Norfolk  batcher  in 
the  fleih ;  I  suppose  he  doe«  eziit,  because 
on  that  aacred  day  yon  can  get  meat  if  you 
happen  to  be  on  hie  beat,  but  I  know  from 
painful  expeiienoethatyoa  cannot  get  it  on 
any  other  day.  If  yon  have  eaten  up 
your  stock  of  meat  buore  the  next  Thurs- 
day, you  can  eat  tinned  meat,  if  you  hare 
it,  or  salt  pork,  if  you  can  g6t  it,  which 
yon  can  sometimes.  Sometimes,  too,  you 
can  get  a  little  milk,  and  occaaionally  a  few 
eggi.  You  don't  care  to  buy  them  often, 
though ;  the  people  tell  them  as  if  they  were 
selling  tibeir  family  jewels,  and  it  depreeaee 
yoa  Butter  yon  can  get  in  small  quanti- 
ties— nobody  wants  large  quantities,  for 
Norfblk  batter  is  the  worst  in  the  world. 
Yon  can  get  fowls,  too,  but  they  are 
cheaper  and  much  better  in  the  Strand. 

The  thing  I  was  moat  diuppointed 
about  in  the  matter  of  food,  howevei,  was 
"Biffins."  For  many  years  I  bad  seen 
"  Norfolk  Biffins  "  in  Govant  Grarden  and 
wondered  at  them.  "Now,"  I  thought, "  I 
shall  see  them  in  their  native  oountry,  bear 
how  they  are  made,  and  see  who  eata  them. " 
On  my  first  enquiry  for  them  I  thought 
I  most  be  ^leaking  to  an  idiot  GraduaJly, 
however,  the  dnodfol  truth  dawned  on- 
me.  Nobody  even  knew  what  they  were. 
Nobody  I  asked,  from  whatever  part  of 
the  coonty  they  came,  had  ever  heard  of 
"  Norfolk  Biffiua"  lliey  are  evidentiy  a 
brilliant  invention  of  the  Covent  Gardes 

rople  for  disposing  of  their  rotten  apples, 
know  thia  muat  be  so,  for  I  tasted  a 
"  Norfolk  DnmpHne,"  and  no  people  could 
bave  invented  boUi  the  bi&u  and  the 
dumplings — there  isn't  room  for  them  in 
one  county.  Altogether  Norfolk  is  not  a 
iDzorions  place  to  live  in,  in  the  matter  of 
food.  The  towna  are  pretty  much  like 
other  towns  in  that  respect,  bat  in  the 
connby  places  the  bread  is  sometimes  goOd, 
and  the  beer  and  whiaky  are  generally 
good ;  BO  that  if  yon  can  get  on  with  tjiose 
yon  do  very  well  If  you  want  anything 
more  it  doesn't  do  to  be  particular.  When 
once  yon  begin  your  aqastio  life,  however, 
and  have  slept  one  night  afloat,  it  doesn't 


ntoeh  matter  what  jmi  food  la,  ao  long  as 
there  ia  enough  of  it  You  coiild  eat  the 
mainabeet  if  it  were  stewed  long  anoogh, 
or  tin  boom  if  it  were  cat  Uiin  enoncfa. 

The  life  of  1^  "Broad  ZHatricr^u  a 
thinf;  entirely  by  itaelt  As  Mr.  Chiiat«Jier 
Danes  says  in  hia   guide-book :  "  Qt    a 

{'onmey  through  it  by  lafl,  you  aee  nothing 
lut  itfl  flatness ;  walk  along  its  roads,  you 
aee  the  dollest  aide  of  it ;  bat  take  to  its 
water-highways,  and  the  glamonr  of  it 
steals  overyon,  if  you  h»Te  anght  of  tite  km 
of  nature,  the  anglw,  or  the  artbt  in  yoo." 

The  writer  of  that  panegyric  knows  Uie 
oonntary  thoroughly — knowa  it  at  all  leaaona 
of  the  year,  and  in  ^  it*  moodsj  tiiere  ii 
an  enthuaiaam  in  it  that  tells  of  deep  love 
for  the  coontry  of  which  heia  talking,  bom 
of  long  studytrf  it  The  casual  vintor  cannot 
expect  to  see  it  in  that  way,  of  conrse,  but 
he  can  see  enough  of  it  to  understand  the 
entiinsiasm  if,  as  Mr.  Davies  saya,  he  has 
aught  of  the  "  love  of  nature,  the  angler, 
or  the  artiat,"  and,  aa  I  alroidd  add,  the 
saOor,  in  him. 

The  general  character  of  the  country 
is  flat  Sometimes  ita  flatness  is  relieved 
hj  timber,  but  often  yon  can  see  many 
miles  roond  in  all  directions  by  going 
a  few  feet  up  the  maat  of  your  boat 
Draw  a  capital  letter  U,  wiUi  the  bottom 
of  the  letter,  between  the  two  nprighta, 
very  flat  Put  Wroxham  at  the  top  of  the 
right-band  upright,  and  Yannouth  at  the 
bottom,  Beedham  at  the  bottom  of  the  left- 
hand  upright,  and  Norwich  at  the  top ; 
and  yoa  have  a  rough  map  of  the  river 
system  of  Norfolk.  The  distances  are, 
rooghly,  thir^  miles  from  Wroxham  to 
Yannonth,  fifteen  mOea  from  Yarmootii  to 
Beedham,  and  thirty  miles  from  Beedham 
to  Norwich.  Prolong  the  left-haztd  umigbt 
of  the  letter  another  fifteen  miles  aown- 
wards,andyou  come  toOultonBroad,  wUoli 
is  about  a  mile  fnm  Lowestoft 

Out  of  these  rivers  open,  here  and  there, 
"Broads"  or  lakes  which  vary  bom.  an 
area  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres,  and  ten 
feet  of  depth,  to  mere  ponds  only  a  few 
inches  de^.  I  cruised  about  for  many 
hours  in  one  of  them  with  cnttera  of 
eight  or  ten  tons  burden,  and  a  wherry,  or 
local  barge,  of  fifty  tons ;  and  in  another  I 
vainly  tried  to  find  a  place  for  the  night 
where  we  could  float  wiUiout  stirring  np 
the  mud,  in  a  boat  tiiat  did  not  draw  a  foot 
of  water. 

The  boats  one  meets  in  this  country 
are  various  in  sise  and  rig;  bat  the 
most    popolar    rig    is    the    cutter    with 
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to  enormoDs  bovsprit,  uid  the  jib  tnd 
■UjmU  in  osa  Tbe  eize  v&riea  from  tvo 
or  three  tons  to  ten ;  bat  the  build  is  so 
different  from  that  of  aeagoiog  boats,  that 
the  tonnage  woald  be  deceptive  to  a  man 
aocastomed  to  Beagoine  craft  As  a  rale 
they  are  rery  full  in  £e  bow,  and  taper 
aft,  with  a  very  long,  overhanging  stem. 
This  gives  deck-room  oat  of  proportion  to 
their  size,  while  the  smooth  water  in  which 
they  sail  allows  of  a  "  booby-hatch,"  which 
gives  considerable  additional  head-room, 
and  greatly  increama  the  comfort  of  the 
cabin. 

Oat  voyage  began  at  Wrozham,  where 
we  were  fortonate  enough  to  get  hold  of 
the  only  boat  on  the  water  that  had  accom- 
modation for  a  lady.  She  was  a  yawl- 
i^ged  boat  of  twelve  tons,  and,  having 
been  fitted  np  by  a  gentleman  for  himaetf 
and  his  wife  to  live  in,  she  had  many  more 
conveniences  than  one  generally  finds  in 
beats  let  ont  for  hire.  Forward  she  had  a 
forecastle  for  the  two  men ;  aft  of  this  was 
a  sleeping-cabin,  with  two  standing  bed- 
places — one  bed  being  three  feet  wide,  and 
the  ottier  two  feet  mx  inches — a  washstand, 
and  o^er  conveniences.  The  main  cabin 
would  have  dined  four  people  comfortably, 
and  six  on  a  pinch.  In  fact,  tJie  owner 
fadd  me  that  he  hod  bad  fonr  people 
Hnag  on  board  besides  himself,  his  wife, 
and  the  two  hands.  In  both  cabins  I  could 
stand  npright,  and  I  am  above  rather  than 
below  the  average  height.  Both  were 
fitted  with  snch  a  moltitode  of  drawers, 
lockers,  capboards,  shelves,  hooks,  that  we 
found  something  fresh  nearly  every  day, 
and  afterwards  learnt  that  we  had  missed 
the  masterpiece  of  the  whole  arnugemont 
Ontade  tiie  main  cabin  was  a  capacions 
"  well,"  where,  when  I  was  standing  there 
with  the  two  men  workbg  the  boat,  there 
WIS  stiU  room  for  two  or  three  sitters  to 
dispose  themselves  comfortably.  Round 
Uiis  and  behind  it,  again,  the  long,  over- 
hanging connter  gave  most  commodions 
deck-room.  Such  was  the  boat  we  pro- 
posed  to  make  onr  temporary  home  for 
ten  days  or  so.  Use  throngh  tbe  sammer 
by  constantly  varying  tenants  had  not  left 
her,  perhaps,  qmt«  as  clean  as  one  could 
have  wished ;  bnt  yon  can't  expect  proper 
yacht  form  in  a  boat  yon  hire  for  a  few  days. 

It  woold  seem  nttcny  absord  to  take  sooh 
a  boat  into  the  opper  reaches  of  the  Thames, 
and  the  Yare  and  the  Bore  are,  roDghlyspeak- 
ing,  about  the  same  sizeas  the  average  of  the 
Thames  between  Teddington  and  Oxford 
They  are  deeper,  having  geaenlly  a  good 


depth  of  water  np  to  the  banks,  and  the 
flat,  open  country  gives  yoa  full  advantage 
of  the  wind,  and  oonseqaently  greater 
control  over  your  craft ;  bat,  stul,  with  a 
Thames  training,  it  seems  wrong  to '  be 
tearing  along  in  a  twelve-ton  boat,  raising 
a  swell  in  the  narrow  stream  that  would  he 
very  uncomfortable  for  any  row-boat  yoa 
metk  However,  there  are  no  row-boats 
and  no  locks — nothing  but  sailing-boats 
like  yourselves,  and  wherries  that  avenge 
about  forty  tons,  and  sometiniBa  run  up  to 
ninety. 

We  cleared  out  of  Wroxham  about  ten 
o'clock  in  tiie  morning,  and  as  tbe  river 
there  is  narrow,  and  enclosed  by  trees  for 
some  miles,  we,  and  the.  two  or  three 
sailing-boats  who  started  with  as,  oould  do 
little  more  than  drift  Wroxham  Broad  is 
tbe  finest  of  all  tbe  broads.  There  is  depth 
of  water  to  go  all  over  it,  and  room  for  a 
spin  that  will  try  the  qnidities  of  yonr  boat 
on  all  points  of  sailing.  We  looked  long- 
ingly at  this  charming  lake  as  we  passed, 
bat  we  were  bonnd^ onwards,  and  could 
not  afford  to  be  seduced  by  its  charms. 
Soon  after  passing  the  entrance  to  the 
broad,  the  nver  takes  a  turn  which  brought 
the  wind  abeam,  and  then  began  an  exhi- 
larating voyage.  In  reality,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  our  boat  was  a  tub,  and  her 
pace  anything  but  that  of  a  racer;  bnt, 
with  the  banks  and  the  rashes  tearing  past 
you,  the  tiller  pulling  under  your  hands 
like  a  live  thing  that  was  fighting  with  you 
for  the  mastery,  and  the  swell  from  your 
bows  throwing  up  surging  breaken  behind 
yoa,  you  have  an  exciting  appearance  Of 
speed,  whatever  your  actual  pace  may 
be.  If  Uie  river  were  crowded — indeed, 
if  there  were  any  row-boats  about — 
you  would  be  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
for  yoa  make  just  as  much  swell  as,  or 
more  than,  a  steam-launch,  and  are  far  less 
manageable.  Yon  cannot  reverse  your 
engines  in  a  moment,  as  a  steamer  can. 

We  had  no  opportunity  of  se^g  any- 
thing of  oar  crew  before  starting,  and  had 
to  tue  them  on  trust  They  consisted  of 
two  brothers,  one,  the  saQing-master,  about 
three-and-twenty ;  the  obhersbo«t  nineteen. 
We  were  not  altogether  pfeaaed  on  going 
on  board  to  find  that  the  elder  had  a  very 
nnpleasantly  snlky  expression  of  fiuse,  and 
that  the  other  was  silent  and  irrespon- 
sive. Nor  was  I  reasenred  at  havii^ 
a  differenoe  of  opinion,  before  we  had  been 
half  an  hour  under-way,  as  to  my  right  to 
do  anything  but  sit  in  the  "well  and 
wafa^  Tom,  the  ekipper,  handle  tite  boat 
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Alber  a  while,  howerar,  he  BOemed  to  fall 
ia  with  my  view  of  ths  cue,  that  I  b»d 
chartered  the  boat  foe  my  own  amaMment 
and  not  for  his,  and  peace  reignad  agun  in 
oar  amall  w(»ld. 

The  wind  lanted  lu  well  throughout  the 
afternoon,  and  hy  about  six  o'clock  we  got 
down  to  yarmoubh.  The  ooua^  for  the 
last  tea  miles  or  ao  is  not  beautiful,  nor  an 
the  smells  pleasant  as  yoa  near  YaroLoath, 
nor  ace  they  agreeable  ia  VanBouth. 
Indeed,  a  more  disagreeable  place  to  brmg 
up  ia  for  the  night  thaa  that  in .  which 
ve  spent  oar  fint  night  oa  board  the 
Wild  Dock  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
The  tide  was  dead  low,  and  the  rim 
reduced,  in  eonse^eaoe^  to  a  dirty  dribble 
about  fraty  yards  vide.  On  both  sides  of 
OB  wen  small  houses ;  ahead  and  asbern 
of  as  were  wherries ;  dose  by  as,  as  we 
brought  up,  was  a  small  -Una  boat)  the 
occupants  of  which  had  ri^ed  tbur  tent, 
aad  were  contentedly  preparing  their 
vegetables  for  dinner.  Qui  meu  said 
it  was  the  only  poiaible  place  for  the 
night,  and  as  we  knew  nothing  of  the 
water,  we  were  entirdy  in  their  hands, 
and  had  noUiing  to  do  but  to  try  both 
to  look  and  tO'  uel  as  if  we  liked  it  But 
it  was  a  difficult  matter  onder  the  circum- 
stances. Cainping  ottlr  in  a  four-wheeled 
cab  in  StQiles's  i>  about  the  nearest  Uung 
I  can  suggest  to  those  who  an  corioo^ 
and  want  really  to  know  what  it  was  lik& 
Voa  would  havst  for  ooe  thing,  the  same 
feeling  of  unoertaiBtf  as  to  whether  tiie 
neighbours  could  see  u  under  ttie  window^ 
blinds  f»r  not. 

It  is  wonderfol  what  you  caa  do  ia  a 
suiail  space,  and  what  an  aoioant  of  comfort 
can  be  got  out  of  it  after  a  while,  as  those 
who  have  sailed  ia  a  yacht  disceret  Sise 
is  relative.  A  comfortable  bedroom  in  a 
cottage  is  only  a  cupboard  in  a  large  house, 
and  a  cupboard  is  a  cpaifortable  cabin  when 
it  ia  putiato  ayacht.  Butyourmeutal  eye 
has  to  ibcus  itself,  wid,  ontil  it  does,  you 
retain  tfie  measurements  of  your  previous 
envirooueot;  so  that  yenr  firat  night  on 
board  ^  twelve-tonner  is  ^  to  be  a  trifle 
uucomfort(u>le,  particularly  when  you  can- 
not go  overboaAl  for  your  morning  tub. 

There  were  other  things  also  that  made 
our  Slit  n^ht  on  board  rather  more  event- 
ful than  is  desirable  for  abeolote  comfort. 
The  two  men  had  brought  the  boat  round 
from  ITorwich  to  meet  us,  aud  during  the 
passage  had  preferred  the  sleeping-cabin  to 
their  own  forecastle.  Otherwise  there  waa 
nothiog  effeminate  about  thoee  young  men. 


Theyr^iued  to  ^r&  w^  to  the  demoralis- 
ing babitB  that  avilisattoQ  has  in^nsed  on 
u^  such  as  the  r^ular  use  of  eow-uid- 
water,  or  even  taking  off  thw  elothea  at 
night  I  gathered  ^is  from  my  obsMTa- 
tion  of  them,  while  t^y  were  with  us,  aad 
from  the  liveliness  of  our  first  night  on 
board. 

I  have  myself  a  real  genius  toe  sleep : 
a  lobeter-B^ad  the  laa|>  thing  beiwe 
going  to.bedi.or  even  an  earthquake^  wiU 
only  occasionally  disturb  me  slightly ;  but 
as  I  seldom  take  either  of  them,  I  un  not 
often  disturbed.  I  go  to  bed  to  sleep, 
and  when  I  get  then  I  attend  sbictly  ,to 
bsslnen.  Ik^  wife,  on  the  other  hajidi  is 
easUy  di8ttirb«d.  Further,  I  am  a  sm<^er. 
My  wife  ia  not  Most. men  who  unuke 
have  probably  discovecsd  that  those  active 
pests  that  Frevidence  has  invented,  jare- 
sumably  to  disoounge  dirt  in  human  beings, 
have  an  objection  to  the  fra^uit  herb  in 
any  shape;  they  don't  even  like  their 
victims  to  taste  of  it  The  oons^aenoe 
was  that  all  the  disoomfort  I  had  that 
night  was  from  the  half-heard  sounds 
of  onrest  and  occasional  ejaculations  that 
issued  from  the  other  bunk.  And  few  of 
us  an  sufficiently  imaginative  to  ent« 
fully  into  the  sufTerings  of  our  fellows. 

Next  mtmmig  bn^  gny  and  sombre. 
Imi^ine  waking  in  yoor  cab  in  St.  Qiles's 
on  a  gny  moroing  in  the  early  antumn, 
and  ;waslmig  on  the  box  under  the  drivipg- 
aj^ron,  with  a  small  tin  basin  as  the  on^ 
sohstitute  for  a  bath,  and  you  will  have  a 
tolerable  picture  of  our  first  morning  on 
board  the  Wild  Dock.  Not  that  I  could 
have  lued  the  laigest^ized  iiip-bath  with 
any  degree  of  comfort,  when  the  occupants 
of  two  rows  of  houses  wen  looking  down 
uponma 

My  advice  to  thoee  who  propose  to  ccniaa 
OB  the  Norfolk  rivers  is  that  they  should 
avoid  lying  in  Yarmouth  for  the  night 
It  is  better  to  lose  a  day,  it  yon«annot  do 
it  in  any  other  way.  Yon  have  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  very  worst  part  of  a  town  the 
best  part  of  which  is  open  to  improvo- 
ment  Xhere  is  only  one  absolutely  good 
thiug  in  Yarmouth,  and  that  is  the 
bloaters.  Until  you  have  been  to  Yar- 
mouth you  have  no  idea  of  ^e  possibilities 
of  the  bloater.  The  ordinary  bloater,  such 
as  oae  gets  in  London,  is  the  deep-sea 
herring.  It  is  caught  at  a  distance  from 
the  port,  and  has  to  be  salted  on  board. 
Very  often  it  Is  a  week  or  mon  befon  it 
is  cured;  while  the  bloaten  you  get — or 
can  get — at  YannouUi  an  cai^ht  a  short 
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dittance  froin  knd,  And  «e  brought 
■dton  aod  put  in  the  imoke,  within  a  fair 
boors  of  weir  captnre.  Whoao  hu  not 
been  to  YaimoBth  hw  7^  another 
plMMifl  before  him  in  the  fist  breakfast 
be  eati  there.  Bat  in  oniei  to  tmjoy  thia 
bunuT,  it  ib  not  absolntely  neceasaiT  to 
ileep  9^  board  a  twelro-toniMr  in  the  dirty 
river;  and  it  was  with  great  aatisfaotion 
that  V9  fotmd  eotselreB  dear  of  It,  and 
bevUag  op  the  eait-water  lagoon  that  it 
tiie  coaaemng  link  betreen  iba  Ban, 
down  vhich  we  had  oome,  and  the  Yare, 
to  which  w«  w«n  isoceedini'.  Thia 
hpxHi,  Brerdon,  i*  abottt  three  tuka  long 
bf  one  and  a  half  to  two  tnoad.  The 
oiAj  oKvigaUe  part  of  it  ia  a  narrow 
piaige  nuvkad  oat  with  atakes,  outside 
frbieb  7 oa  go  at  th&  peril  of  sticking  on 
the  mod  ior  an  indefinite  time.  At  low 
nter  tius  aairow  obannet  wntaina  all  Uie 
ntor  left,  ia  the  cre^  but  wbia  the  tide 
u  op,  uid  t^e  Taat  mud-banks  are  ooT'&ied, 
it  nnkee  an  impoaicg  sheet  of  water. 
When  tiis  wind  meeta  the  tide  there  with 
taj  force,  it  makes  a  auffioienb  imitation 
of  a  sea  to  aend  tiie  aprajf  Byiag.  over 
jroi  M  yati  beat  agunst  it,  and  ^a  get  a 
krely  little  ^n  of  half  an  hoar  or  so 
(hat  oomea  aa  a  ]deasant  eihilantion 
between  the  two  nurow  fresh  -  water 
dreama.  From  there,  too,  Yarmouth 
ktoka  at  ka  beet.  Yon  feel  mote  khHlly 
di^oeed  tonrarda  it.  when  yoa  no  longer 
njul  it ;  and  the  old  rad  town  looks  very 
pietareBqae  as  you:ue  it  from  the  ez- 
Mnae  of  l»«ezy  water, -glancing  in  the 
Bgbt  of  a  sommer  mondng;  with  the  red- 
s^ed  barges,  and  tke  sAa-birds  lottnd  yoa 
to  c^ran  the  fsregrosod.  It  girea  yon 
ft  eomfortable  feeling  of  satiaMotioB  to 
Bome.np  from  breaUoat  and  see  soch  a 
scene  as  that,  and  to  hear  the  crisp  aoond 
of  the  water,  and  the  ^leery  che^  and 
rattle  of  Uo«ks  and  ropes  artiie  boat  beats 
nbeadily  op  against  a  head-wind. 

Daring  our  orolae  through  Bre/don,  I  was 
strai^hened  in  my  belief  that  thebad  name 
birgees  bear  ia  given  to  tbem  undeservedly. 
When  I  cwie  on  deck  a  ba^  that  we  had 
taught  up  waa  bear  ns  on  the  same  tack  as 
onnelvflB.  We: had  to  go  aboot  almost 
immediately,  and  by  that  means  come 
Mms  tlia  barge's. bow.  Tom,  onr  skipper, 
was  at  the  helai,  and,  having  ttmed  ont 
wi&  a  won»  tonpar-than  that  with  which 
be  tamed  in,  refosed  to  make  any  sign  of 
RiTing  way.  The  bai^  not  wishing  to 
ma  groud  eitlnr  by  bearing  away  w 
Rinns   aboBt    a   vard    sooow   than  was 


absolately  neoeseary,  held  on,  witii  tiie 
result  that  ia  iuiother  minute  he  was  oik 
the  top  of  OS,  smashing  oar  rail,  and 
swinging  ns  ronnd  alongside  him.  Neitbw 
boat  had  mnch  way  on  at  the  moment,  so 
that  no  damage  was  done  beyond  that  to 
tiie  raiL  That  was  bad  enough,  however, 
and  the  boab'a  side  might  have  been  stove 
in  for  all  we  coold  tell  till  we  had  ex.- 
amised  her ;  bat  beyond  a  mild  remon- 
atnuiae  from  Trai,  >ude  apparently  more 
in  sorrow  than  anger,  "  Yoa  might  hare 
kept  away  a  bit,  or  gone  about,"  no 
remark  was  ibade  from  either  boaL  i>akeB 
coold  hardly  have  behaved  with  greater 
forbearance. 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  bargees,  and 
have  recured  the  meet  Goortj./  oivilitiea 
from  them.  I  hare  also  found  the  moat 
perfect  hooeaty  amoiig  cabmen — bones^ 
when  the  temptation  to  diahones^  waa 
enormon^  and  detection  almost  impossible. 
There  is  a  grMt  deal  of  homaa  natore  in 
moat  men.  We  don't  differ  very  miatwially 
whether  we  drive  caba,  or  sail  barges,  or 
rale  kingdoms.  If  yoa  treat  a  man  as  a 
blackgoKTd,  he  is  a  great  deal  miKC  likely 
t«  behwre  like  one  t^n  if  you  pay  him  the 
oomplimeot  of  sappoaing  that  he  is  a 
human  being  very  maoh  1^  yourself,  and 
capable  of.  oehAviag  as  well  A  bargee 
leads  a  roogh  life,  aad,  if  yon  show  any 
I  of .  wishing  to  compete  with  him,  can 
use  very  r<mgh  Lmgoage ;  but  he  also  leads 
a  manly,  open-aii  ufe — one  that  involves 
great  turnips,  and  reqoires  gnat  skUl, 
and  care,  and  prodence ;  and  aach  oonditions 
of  life  breed  correspondiog  qoalitieB  of 
mind  if  yon  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
for  theoL 

When  you  have  made  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night's summer  cruise  round  the  coast  in 
yoor  comfortable  little  miniatore  yacht, 
getting  op  and  making  sail  at  grey  dawn, 
so  as  to  catch  a  tide,  and  beating  against 
aa  east  wind  in  the  chill  morning,  you  feel 
that,  you  are  a  better  man  fw  it — both 
your  body  and  your  moral  oatoie  are 
braced  by  the  little  discipline  through 
which  you  have  put  them.  Bat  £e 
bargee  leads  that  kind  of  life  all  the  year 
round,  winter  and  sommeralike.  He  moat 
be  sober,  and  watchful,  and  patient;  and 
he  ia  oouseqaently  likely  to  be  a  better 
man  than  one  who  does  not  exercise  these 
qualities. 

We  soon  left  our  orer-familiar  botge 
astern,  and  when,  some  ten  minutes  later, we 
saw  her  hard  and  Atst  on  the  mad,  owing 
to  another  triece  of  clamar  aailinz.  oar  mea 
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only  smiled  eritnly,  and  remarked  that 
"he  needn't  naya  been  in  snch  a  harry 
after  all " — a  reUoenoe  that  gave  me  a  itul 
better  opinion  of  their  manner*. 


SHILLINGBUKY  SKETCHES. 

oca  NEW  RKCrOK.  PART  L 
When  I  listened  to  the  roics  of  the 
ReT.  Francis  Northborongh  as  he  recited 
the  Thirty-nice  Articles,  the  first  Sanday 
on  which  he  officiated  in  the  church  at 
Shillingbnry,  and,  thereby,  read  himself 
into  the  benefice,  I  certainly  did  not  expect 
to  be  present  at  a  like  fnnction  for  many 
years,  if  ever  again.  Mr.  Northborongh 
vaa  a  hale,  stalwart  man,  and,  as  far  as  any 
one  conld  judge,  qnite  likely  to  hold  the 
living  «a  many  years  as  Dr.  Unwin  hod 
held  it  before  him ;  bnt  snch  was  not  the 
hidden  purpose  of  fat&  One  winter,  after 
he  had  bera  with  as  abont  ten  years,  the 
Rector  was  confined  to  the  house  for 
several  months,  and  the  spiritnal  direotioa 
of  the  parish  given  over  to  a  temporary 
cnrate.  Varions  reports  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  ailment  went  round  the  -  town, 
but  no  one  coold  say  exactly  what  it 
WAS.  When  he  reappeared,  however,  it 
was  evident  that  his  attack  had  been  a 
severe  one.  He  was  indeed  changed 
from  the  oool-headed,  domineering  man 
who  had  swooped  down  upon  us  and  our 
parochial  irregularities  ten  years  aga  Ha 
stooped  and  shoffled  as  be  walked;  his 
memory  was  clouded,  and  his  speech  waa 
thick  and  muffled.  There  was  no  longer 
any  possibility  of  hiding  the  tru^  He 
had  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  wonld 
never  be  his  old  self  again. 

He  struggled  on  t^ogh  that  summer, 
rinsing  to  allow  the  corate  to  do  anytiung 
except  christenings,  and  borials,  and  parish 
visiting,  and  abbreviating  the  ohnrch 
services  to  the  ntmost  extent  allowed  by 
the  mbrica  Some  of  his  friends  bore  tales 
to  the  bishop  that  his  oartailments  went 
far  beyond  this ;  bat  one  day  in  the  autumn 
he  had  a  second  seizure  dnrmij;  the  morning 
service.  Then  he  was  oanled  back  to  the 
rectory  insensible,  never  again  to  enter  ikt 
church  till  the  day  when  he  was  tt^eo 
to  be  laid  in  the  hallowed  earth  under 
the  chancel  windows,  hard  by  the  spot 
where  Dr.  Unwin  and  some  half-dosen 
other  rectors  were  already  lying. 

fiat  this  day,  tmhappily  for  him,  was 
long  in  coming.  For  five  jetn  and  more 
he  uDgned  on,  fallen  into  second  childhood. 
He  was  wheekd  from  his  bedroom  to  his 


sitting-room  and  back  ^ain,  and  Ais  waa 
all  the  change  he  knew,  except  on  veiy  fine 
days  when  ms  attendant  w<»ild  draw  him 
in  his  invalid's  chair  out  into  the  garden 
and  let  him  sit  in  the  son ;  but  boq  and 
shade,  cold  and  heat,  were  mach  the'  same 
to  him.  He  took  no  heed  of  change  ol  any 
sort,  or  of  men  or  thinga  He  vomd  sit  fi» 
hoars  playing  with  a  little  bit  of  string, 
fumbling  aimTessly  with  his  fingers,  witii  a 
look  of  piteoDs  helplesssesa  in  his  glMi7 
eyes.  Tbe  brain  which  onoe  worked  with 
the  regularity  of  a  well-ordered  machine, 
and  fashioned  schemes  by  the  dosen  for 
keeping  erratic  men  in  orbits  as  rigidly 
fixed  as  those  of  the  planets,  was  now  meet 
and  powerleae,  and  parish  affitirs  in  Sfailliiig- 
bory  under  the  somewhat  limp  r^gjme  of 
Mr.  Shawcross,  the  cnrate-in-ehu^  showed 
signs  of  drifting  back  into  the  old  lu^tOT- 
go-loeky,  illc^t^  channel,  without  anybody 
seeming  to  be  a  penny  the  worse. 

When  at  last  the  end  came,  and  ^lilliiw- 
bnry  W&1  again  vacant,  Uiere  was  uatontl^ 
the  usual  recurrence  of  excitement  in  tab 
combination-room  of  St  Barabbas  College, 
Cambridge;  but  the  excitement  was  leas 
keen  thai)  it  was  wont  to  be  in  the  oU 
days  when  every  fellow  took  orders  as 
naturally  aa  he  drank  port,  for  in  Iheae 
later  times  the  rationalising  q)irit  of  the 
age  had  made  its  inflnence  felt  even  in 
sanctaaries  so  well  guarded  as  was  the 
Ooll^  of  Banbboi.  A  Boyal  Commiss<m 
had  swept  away  the  provision  which  made 
it  necessary  for  every  fellow  to  be  at  least 
a  deacon,  and  now  as  a  role  one  #o<iId  find 
nuffe  black  ties  than  white  ones  dining  at 
the  high  table;  and  of  the  blacks  tbere 
were  some  who  were,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  surviving  whites,  veir  black  indeed ; 
men  who  talked  of  [ffotcmlasms  and  evolu- 
tion, and  slept  tiuou^  toe  miter  part  <rf 
the  serrice^  whenever  they  deigned  to  show 
themselves  in  tlie  college  ch^ML  Death, 
too,  bad  been  busy  amongst  tike  elder 
clerical  fellows,  and  had  lately  carried  off 
several  who,  had  they  lived  on,  wonld 
have  read  with  mixed  feelings  the  obituary 
notice  of  the  Bev.  Fiancis  Northboroogh. 

And  thus  it  happened  th«t  the  prise  of 
the  eoll^  fell  to  the  share  of  uia  Bev. 
Ajnbrose  Mayfield,  a  man  who  had  been 
but  ten  years  a  fellow.  He  w»  little 
known  in  the  UniveraiW,  for  he  had  never 
taken  any  part  in  couege  work,  having 
gone  immediately  after  his  eleotion  to  the 
curacy  of  a  district  church  in  a  suburb  of 
one  of  the  great  Midland  towna  As  aa 
andergradaate  he  had  been  on  speakiog 
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twmi  with  ■eareel]'  hftU-ardoieii  man  of 
bii  college,  And  bia  intercourM  with  hia 
tntora  wm  of  the  most  ptafonctory  cha- 
ncer. To  the  men  ha  appeared  a 
"vntig,"  a  chancter  which  would  have 
damied  the  poaaeaBOT  of  all  the  cardinal 
Tirtoea,  and  to  the  dooa  a  auilf,  nnlicked 
puritan,  irtio  would  probably  do  joat  aa 
well  in  the  Senate  Hottae,  if  he  ehoald  be 
left  entirely  to  Ma  own  derioee.  So  left 
to  hit  own  devicea  he  aeoordingly  waa. 

In  his  Tooma — abont  the  pooreat  aet  in 
eollege — he  had  lived  the  lira  of  a  redoae. 
All  ue  weak  he  read  hard,  aad  on  Sondaya 
he  took  hia  iwcreation  by  teaching  in  a 
Sondi^^aehool  in  a  Tillage  clooe  to  Cam- 
luidga.  Later  on  romoara  got  abroad  in 
the  aoUeee  tiiat  he  naed  to  pnach  in  the 
fielda  ana  on  the  highwaya.  Perhaps  he 
did.  There  were  foreea  atranllng  to  be 
free  in  the  aeetbing  d^itha  ottuB  nature, 
kept  back  m  yet  by  the  timidity  of  a  raw 
yooth  and  the  indeciaion  of  a  character  late 
to  itpen ;  bat  they  were  bound  to  break 
forth  in  time.  He  preaented  himself  for 
ftidhtation  at  the  earlieat  opportnni^,  and 
ihoae  aa  hia  first  field  of  laboor  the  luatriet 
ef  St,  Jnde'a,  Sinderby.  SindMby  waa 
hbled  to  be  one  of  the  wickedest  plaoea 
in  England,  and  SL  Jnde'a  district  certainly 
did  not  eontain  Uie  cream  of  its  population. 
Therefne,  it  may  be  aaanmed  that  the  Ber, 
Antbroee  Mayfiald,  when  he  bnckled  on  hia 
armour  of  hith,  did  not  do  so  with  the 
idea  of  serving  aa  a  carpet-knight  in  the 
forces  of  the  Church  Militant,  and  ao  it 
tamed  out.  i 

The  district  benefice  of  St.  Jnde'a, 
Sinderby,  had  been  the  despur  of  mora 
than  one  of  its  incumbents,  for  the  emolo- 
mmt  was  modest,  uid  the  work,  if  it  wera 
to  be  dona  effectually,  needed  one  whose 
strength  was  aa  tiie  streuK^  of  ten.  The 
present  holder  had  found  it  hard  work  to 
get  a  curate  who  was  worth  anything  to 
stop  with  him  for  the  atipend  he  could 
giva  The  younger  labourers  in  the  vlnfr- 
yard  seemed  to  prefer  the  work  in  the  more 
mral  fieMa,  where  socf^  amenities  in  the 
way  of  croquet,  archery,  uid  disner- 
psrties  would  come  not  unfreqnently  a; 
solace  to  their  toil ;  and,  seeing  that  they 
were  mera  human  beings  foil  of  ftolts  and 
hUinga,  there  was  no  great  wonder  that 
th^  should  tbm  choose.  The  district  of 
St  Judo's  l»y<m  the  outskirts  of  Sinderby, 
by  the  aide  of  the  Midbmd  Canal.  It  had 
apnu^  up  suddenly,  and  looked  as  ifithad 
not  yet  decided  whether  it  ahould  figure 
as  town  or  country.   Oannt  rows  of  hooaea 


had  been  thrown  anyhow  acroas  the  fields ; 
bat  the  builder  had  not  stopped  to  clear 
up  the  mess  he  had  made,in  Uie  process  of 
converting  a  not  very  beautiful  bit  of 
conntiy  into  an  nnapeakably  hideoos  town. 
Heaps  of  half-burnt  brick,  and  the  debris 
of  a  builder's  y&rd,  obstructed  every 
thoroughfare.  The  honaea ;  what  yet 
remained  of  the  trees  and  hedges ;  the  very 
earth  itMlf;  were  black  with  coal-dust; 
aad  the  iiices  of  the  people  one  might 
meet  in  the  streets  wen  of  the  same  hue ; 
but  blacker,  tvaier  than  all  was  the  dond 
of  sordid  degradation,  mental  and  physical 
ali^  which  hung  like  a  pall  over  the 
lives  of  the  wretched  dwellers  in  the  squalid 
lanes  which  branched  off  from  the  mun 
steeet,  ending  on  one  side  at  the  towing- 
path  of  the  canal,  and  on  the  other  loung 
themselrea  in  the  swampy  level  of  Sinderby 
Common.  Hard  by  waa  a  canal  wharf 
whrae  the  barges  unloaded,  and  from  this 
side  thera  flowed  into  the  parish  an 
element  of  amphibious  life  which  did  not 
devate  the  tone  of  that  with  which  it 
mixed,  low  as  this  latter  was  already.  On 
the  common,  every  Sunday,  every  Good 
Friday,  and  erety  ChriBtmaa  Day,  there 
would  be  plenty  of  pndlism ;  and  in  the 
interrals  of  rest  needed  Dy  the  human  com- 
batants to  collect  their  forces,  thera  would 
be  dog-fighting  and  rat-killing.  Dmnken- 
ness,  it  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  was 
the  inevitable  finish  to  a  day's  recraation. 

Almost  in  the  centra  of  the  district 
stood  the  church,  a  mere  shed  of  corrugated 
iron ;  but  this  was  supposed  to  be  only  a 
temporary  falwic.  In  the  reSbry  hung 
plans  and  elevations  of  a  florid  Gothic 
strocture,  the  St.  Jade's  which  was  to  be 
in  the  good  times  coming;  and  the  first 
tiiue  Mayfield's  eye  fell  upon  these  draw- 
ings he  breathed  a  prayer,  and  half  regis- 
terad  a  vow,  that  this  fair  temple  of  his 
futh  should  rise  above  the  roofs  of  the 
surrounding  hovels  before  he  himself  had 
done  with  St  Jude's.  The  incumbent 
soon  discovered  that  his  new  curate  waa 
made  of  &ier  metal  than  those  with 
whom  he  had  lately  had  to  work.  For 
the  first  six  months  he  went  on  quietly 
and  auiduonaly,  keeping  nnder  firm  con> 
trol  the  Impulae  to  be  up  and  doing,  till  he 
should  have  well  In  hand  all  the  details 
of  his  parish  work.  Then,  littie  by  little, 
the  hidden  powera  of  the  man  began  to 
make  themselves  felt^  and  before  a  twelve- 
month had  passed  he  had  atrack  harder 
and  more  tiling  blows  at  the  vice  and 
misery  rampant  in   St.  Jnde'a  Qaa   had 
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b«en  dealt  by  all  the  Bpiritoal  overlookws 
pat  together  einoe  that  district  had  come 
into  exiatence.  He  vas  not  content  with 
pteachbg  at  the  people  fnfa  bio  own 
standpoiDt,  or  opening  the  (J»iTch  for 
■ervice  at  all  honni  of  the  day,  whether 
anyone  came  or  not.  He  went  after  hie 
people  into  the  miseiable  denq  Uiey  called 
their  homes — learnt  to  know  what  th«lr 
BuSeringB,  their  stragglea,  and  their  aapi- 
ratiooB  were — and  setbimaelf  to  give  tlMm 
what  lelief  and  remedy  he  oo^d  J  batfora 
time  the  work  was  one  to  tax  the  ener^aa 
and  break  the  heart  of  the  stxcnges^ 
It  waa  not  the  open  vice,  the  violent 
brutality  and  profligacy  which  often  made 
him,  when  he  returned  to  his  lodging* 
from  parish  visiting,  bury  hia  &oe  in  lus 
hands  aad  ask  himself  whether  he  waa  not, 
after  all,  trying  to  weave  ropes  of  BHnd. 
It  was  the  stolid  indifference  to  good  ;  the 
patient,  brutish  endurance  of  all  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  .squalor  in  which  they 
grovelled ;  the  acquiescence  in  Mieir  present 
state  of  barbarism  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  had  been  delivered  into  hie 
chaise;  which  made  him  throw  himself 
upon  hia  knees  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
these  puny  i^fl'ortB  of  his  could  ever  do 
more  than  dissipate  the  lightest  fringe  of 
the  dense  cloud  of  ill  whioh  hung  over  the 
world  of  .spiritual  desolation  around  him ; 
but  at  the  worst,  hope  never  deserted  him. 
He  never  loet  heart,  «  folded  hia  hands  to 
aleep,  while  there  was  wwk  to  be  done. 

Ambrose  Mayfield  had  gone  to  his  task 
very  young,  knowing  but  little  of  the 
world  wad  its  ways,  and  absolutely  noUiing 
of  the  lives  of  the  men  and  wfflnen  who 
were  to  be  his  charge.  Before  he  had  been 
a  monUi  at  work,  he  found  that  he  had 
much  to  learn,  that  hia  educational  ooursa 
had  not  oome  to  an  end  when  he  was  made 
a  ba^elor  of  arts.  Veiy  many  ouratas  of 
Ute  ordinary  sort  never  make  this  dis- 
covery, and  it  is  rar^  indeed,  that  suqh 
illumination  ever  comes  to  one  who  happens 
to  be  likewise  the  fellow  of  a  college;  fie 
had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  one  of 
those  homes  whioh  are  becoming  scarce — 
fortunately,  some  pao^Je  thiuk — in  this 
contemporary  England  of  ours.  His  father 
was  a  country  vicar  with  a  small  income 
and  a  large  family — a  stem  man,  who 
ruled  his  nouBehold  with  all  tha  pitiless 
ngouT  of  a  natore  originally  hard  and 
futher  soured  by  the  unlovely  Calvinistio 
creed  he  confessed ;  hut,  in  spite  of  this, 
his  wife  slaved  uid  toiled  for  him,  hia 
daughters  reversnoed  him  as  the  wisest 


ud  noblest  ci  nuakind ;  his  son  had  no 
higher  amlntion  than  to  follow  in  his 
fauier'a  steps,  and  they  (me  and  aU.  obeyed 
htm'  ataeasoningjy,  and  loved  him  at  tba 
same  time.  The  wife  and  girls  might  eat 
fold  meat  for  theiii  midrday  meal,  ud  not 
too  mnch  at  that ;  bot  the  head  of  tha 
house  would  always  find  on  his  plata  sem« 
hot  tit-bit  for  dinner,  and  fbc  aaf^r  as 
we]!.  His  word  on  all  lubjeeta — tes^Kval 
as  well  as  Kiuitiial — was  law  to  them ;  and 
whenever  ther  might  read  or  listen  to 
words  contiadioting  the  dogmas- of  tJieir 
domeatie  pt^>e,  they  would  shudder  u- 
wardly  ana  wonder  how  it  was  that  fire 
had  not  fallen  from  heaven  upon  the 
writer  or  the  speakM  of  soeh  -nonatroos 
error.  The  reUgiooa  atmo^tlur«  of  thir 
home  hoDg  abont  tite  boy  whan  he  went 
direct  tiom  his  father's  taiU<Hi  to  Cam- 
bridge. All  through  his  undei^radoate 
career  it  waa  there,  an  estiangmg  veil 
between  him  and  the  more  secular  and 
more  human  tnilaenoei  cA  the  place.  Now 
and  then  he  woold  be  thrown  m  contact 
with  scnne  others  of  a  like  spirit  to  himaelf ; 
bo^  as  a  rule,  he  found  little  pieaauie  m 
the  Boeiety  of  these  i  for  net  one  of  tliem 
ever  readied  the  standard  of  that  teadiing 
which  he  had  so  often  heard  fall  tiom 
his  father's  lipa.  So  he  would  always  be 
glad  to  get  back  to  his  solitary  room,  hia 
work,  aod  hie  own  thoughts. 

But  when  he  went  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  Sudarby,  he  found  that  his  di^s  of 
iaplfttion  were  past  and  gone.  The  work 
which  lay  around  him  was  work  wfaieh 
would  bring  him  in  all  his  waking  honra 
into  contact  with  his  fellows,  and,  in  his 
hrst  week's  ezperienee,  he  found  out  how 
gravely  be  had  erred  id  failing  to  learn  a 
little  more  of  men,  even  if  ha  should 
thereby  have  learnt  a  little  less  of  bo<^ 
He  rwnembered,  too,  a  certain  curaba  of  a 
parish  near  his  home,  a  man  who  was  as 
ardent  cricketer,  aed  was  accustomed  to 
take  ui  eleven  of  the  lads  of  hia  paricdi 
^most  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  [day 
some  other  rnral  team.  His  father,  it  b  true, 
had  never  spoken  of  tins  young  man  except 
with  horror,  and  used  to  call  tim  doctarmes 
be  preached  by  all  the  bed  namea  iriuch 
theologians  keep  for  deeorihing  thOM  who 
difi'er  mm  them,  and  up  to  ti»  preaoit  lie 
had  concurred  in  tiiis,  as  in  all  (he  reat  of 
his  father's  judgmenta ;  but  bythd  Egkt  tH 
his  later  experience,  donbts  as  to  the 
infallibility  of  the  fainily  wacle  began  to 
assert  themselves.  Somedmes,  as  he 
oossed  SInderi>y  Common,  and  saw  diven 
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of  hit  own  bUck  sheep  indalging  ia  their 
mtlovalr  nmbols,  he  woold  admit  that  the 
kdt  he  had  seen  in  his  owb  coonty, 
Ui*iag  and  fialding,  with  their  Bpiritiul 
dveeior  bowlmg  er  at  the  wiokete,  were  in 
Uie  wKf  of  leading  btttter  and  cleaner 
livae,  though  the;  might  have  to  listen  on 
Sondays  to  AmkuaoiHin,  or  Bomething 
woiM,  than  the  dog-fightug,  bnllyrag^ng, 
drHakeo  cmw  fae  aaw  aronnd  him.  This 
atbuiaion  waa  i^idly  followed  by  Ute 
with  Aak  it  lay  in  hia  poww  to  p^y 
(nd»t  Iwlf  aa  well  aa  the.  Sev,  B^ey 
Block;  hob  with  bla  neglected  athletio 
tnnnkig,  be  oonld  no  more  have  atopped 
a  abooter,  or  hare  taken  ft  (me4umided 
catch  Rfe  point,  than  Uie.  cricketing  divine 
ahoTMMntiooed  covM  have  moMn^d  a 
ftpm  OS  FlnxiooB;  and  he  kaev  enoagh 
of  the  wwrld  to  aee  that  a  puaon  Bh«a!d 
pl»  erioket  well,  or  not  at  all 

ui  the  ehnnti,  tbo  first  time  he  aaoended 
(he  po^ot,  there  was  no  one  present  who 
conU,  by  any-ativtofau^  «l  the  tera*,  have 
bean  called  a  'WorkiDg>man ;  and  it-saeaed 
that  the  filty  or  «ixty  people  who  were 
pnMBtmre  not  over  and  above  impreBied 
hj  the  Bteaight,  tuoompromiBing  denon- 
w^ioe  of  all  good  works,  and  the  expla. 
1  of  final  asaorance,  upon  whit^  he 


faonded.  his  aeruKu.  For  weeks  he  told 
Ub  hearara  the  tame  story,  in  *  slightly 
vaziad  fbm,  &om  (be  ptilpitt  and  in  hu 
vidtiiu:  roands  it  wm  the  one  theane  open 
which  he  would  enUrga  as  soon  as  be  bad 
disposed  d  the  few  aentences  which  he 
kwoA  neoooiary  aa  apiritoal  skirmisherB  ia 
the  Msaolt  wpoa  the  inner  stronghold  of 
■in  in  bis  bearu^' heuts.  In  his -yidts  he 
eoold,  of  oo«use,  expound  his  doctrines  to 
many  who  never  gave  him  the  chance  as 
Bieiabera  of  bis  oo&gregatioii ;  hat,  s<Hae- 
how  or  other,  none  of  hk  parishioners, 
whether  they  west  to  choroh  or  stayed 
away,  seemed  to  be  deeply  soeved  by  hia 
doctainal  diMjnisitioni,  er  hy  his  monitions 
(hat  many  wonld  be  oaUed  and  few  ohoaeo, 
or  by  the  confortii^  assivaace  that  the 
untBense  majority  d  Ae  bnman  race  was 
fiwe-ordained  top«Tditi«>. 

With  most  men  it  is  very  hard  to  shake 
offthosebeU^whish  have  been  gravennpon 
the  fair  white  tablet  of  the  mind  in  eaiiy 
yonth.  It  is  hud  even  to  admit  the  fact 
thattherecan  possiblybaany  tbhig  to  be  said 
en  theother  side  of  the  matter,  and  so  it  was 
with  AmbBose  Uayfield.  For  a  time  he 
tnatod  yaeae  paraistent,  intniaire  doubts  as 
to  the  nniversal  range  and  alality  of  his 
CUhai'a  teaching,  as  ao  manv  direct  whianere  I 


of  the  evil  one;  hut,  fortunately  for  bioi- 
self  and  for  the  people  given  over  to  hia 
care,  he  possessed  a  qnick  gift  of  sympathy 
— «n  inheritanoe  from  his  kindly  mother — 
in  which  his  father  failed  entirely.  When 
he  saw  the  mass  of  evil  he  was  called  upon 
to  hurl  out  of  his  path,  he  thought  chiefly 
of  the  task  and  onnparatively  little  of  the 
means  he  might  have  to  usa  Wonderful 
the  power  there  ia  in  a  name  I  Had  any  one 
told  Ambrose  Mayfield  that  he  was  working 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Francis  Xavier, 
he  would  have  given  an  mdignant  denial, 
but  the  charge  would  have  been  true, 
nevertheless.  He  did  not,  like  so  many  of 
his  kind,  lave  his  formal  creed  better  than 
righteousness.  When,  after  many  a  severe 
mental  struggle,  ho  had  come  to  the  con- 
clnsiiHi  that  the  sword  with  which  he  had 
hoped  to  hew  his  way  through  the  ranks 
of  his  foes  waa  blunt  and  meffident^  he 
cast  it  saide,  and  nsed  the  stock  of  worldly 
wisdom,  which  he  had  gathered  since  hts 
autmace  into  active  life,  to  aid  him  in  the 
choice  of  a  new  weapon. 
,  Long  beibie  this  he  had  been  forced  to 
confess  to  himself  that,  whatever  mark  he 
might  make,  most  be  made  on  the  gene- 
ration to  coma  Those  who  had  grown  up 
under  the  pressure  of  existing  influences 
were  almost  beyond  hope  of  reclamation, 
and,  as  luck  wonld  have  it,  a  chance  came 
before  long  which  gave  him  a  better  start 
than  he  h>>d  ever  hoped  for.  In  Sinderby 
there  waa  living  a  certain  Joe  Swaineon, 
an  iron-moulder,  who,  up  to  the  present 
time,  had  certainly  not  been  looked  upon 
as  an  ally  of  the  forces  working  for  good 
in  the  parish.  Swainson  was  nuther  a 
drunkard  nor  a  proSigate.  Xo  man  in  the 
town  spoke  more  strongly  agunst  the 
swinish  excesses  of  hia  fellow-workers ;  bnt 
BOch  ntteranoes  aa  these  told  little  in  his 
favour,  seeing  that  he  was  a  professed 
infidel  and  a  so<ualist 

Swaiuson  was  a  widower  with  only  one 
child,  a  handsome,  in  telligent  lad  of  thirteen 
or  thereabouts.    He  was  one  of  the  moat 

Jiromising  pupils  in  the  Kational  School, 
or  his  father,  though  he  denounced  priests 
and  parsons  as  the  enemies  of  the  human 
race,  was  not  too  proud  to  avail  himself  of 
the  educational  advantages  they  proffered. 
One  day,  when  the  curate  happened  to  be 
in  the  school  while  the  children  were  being 
dismissed,  he  noticed  young  Swainson 
ti anting  ftbout  With  s  roU  of  papers  in  his 
hand.  There  was  a  look  on  t^e  boy's  face 
which  told  that  he  had  something  to  say, 
and  when  Mr.  Mavfield  asked  him  wb»t 
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irere  the  pipen  be  had  in  hii  hand,  he 
brought  out  a  aeries  of  difficult  problems 
In  applied  mathematicfl  and  aaked  the 
cnrata  for  some  explaoation  of  them. 
There  was,  he  said,  an  office  vacant  in  a 
neighboQxing  railnraj-station  for  vhicfa  he 
was  amJoOB  to  compete  ;  bat  he  had  lesmt 
that  so  ons  who  was  nnable  to  do  problemti 
such  ai  these  would  have  any  chuice.  He 
conld  partially  understand  them,  but  he 
vu  stopped  on  the  brink  by  difficultiea  of 
which  the  books  he  had  by  him  gave  no 
■olation,  bo  he  thooKht  he  would  ask 
Mr.  Mayfield  to  help  hnn. 

The  curate,  after  glancing  at  the  papers, 
told  the  boy  to  come  to  his  rooms  that 
evening,  and  in  less  than  a  fortaight  young 
Swainson  was  appointed  to  the  coveted 
post  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  St. 
Jnde's  night-«Jiool,  and  it  was  something 
else.  It  was  an  indication  to  the  people 
that  their  parson  was  a  man  to  help  them 
on  in  this  world  on  week  days,  as  well  as  to 
talk  about  the  next  on  Sundays.  There 
was  soon  a  good  choir  mnning  partltel 
with  the  nigEt-school,  and  out  of  these 
ntrang  the  working-man's  club.  Of  all 
Uiese  Mayfield  waa  ibe  guiding  spirit ;  and, 
when  balf-a-dozen  years  had  passed,  he  had 
ample  cause  for  cougratnlation  as  to  the 
result  of  his  worlc  The  iron  chorch  was 
now  filled  every  Sunday,  and  whispers 
were  heard  that  the  new  one  would  soon  be 
begun.  Mr.  Moles,  a.  great  ironworker  of 
the  district,  was  understood  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  scheme,  and  with  Mr.  Moles,  ways 
and  means  were  never  an  obatacle  worth 
considering.  The  upshot  was,  that  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time — as  time 
goes  in  church-bnitding — the  new  fabric 
was  built,  consecrated,  and  opened. 

And  with  the  new  church  there  came  a 
new  departure  in  the  matter  of  church 
services.  In  the  days  of  which  I  am  treat- 
ing, chorch  millinery  was  yet  far  fh>m  the 
point  which  it  has  reached  in  these  later 
times,  and  what  waa  almost  Eoman  then, 
would  be  regarded  nowadays  ai  very  milk- 
and-water  usage.  When  the  new  church 
was  opened,  Mayfield  put  his  choir  into 
surplices,  and  made  all  bis  services  at 
musical  as  the  mbric  wotild  allow.  Toung 
Mr.  Moles  was  at  Oxford  at  the  time,  and 
was  furthermore  affected  with  a  mild 
attack  of  what  was  then  known  in  Protestant 
circles  as  the  "Oxford  taint"  He  was 
willing  to  spend  freely  on  lecterns,  and 
coronas,  and  flower-vases,  and  candlesticks. 
Mayfield's  policy  was  to  make  his  church 
as  brighti  and  warm,  and  pretty  aa  he 


oould;  as.  different  as  possible  from  the 
houses  in  which  his  people  dwelt;  aad, 
being  largfr-minded  and  sympathetic  enough 
to  rate  these  non-essentials  at  their  rral 
and  not  at  their  conventional  valne,  be 
accepted  them  and  preached  his  practical, 
plain  duty  sermons  in  his  highly  decorated 
church,  as  efficiently  as  he  wwld  have  done 
in  a  cube  with  four  whitewadwd  walls. 

Sinderby  waa  a  bondred  milea'  and  mote 
from  the  old  home,  where  his  father  itiU 
sat  nnning  his  pitiless  creed,  and  mambliag 
oat  on  Sundays  the  dennndations  whic£ 
he  stoung  together  daring  the  week ;  but 
the  news  of  ms  son's  baokslidiDg  traveUed 
over  the  intervening  leagues  and  came  to 
the  father^  ears.  Ae  soon  as  he  learnt  the 
full  extent  of  his  son's  fall,  he  Bat  down  to 
write,  fortified  by  a  morning's  study  of 
Kewton  and  Toplady,  and  sent  off  a  lottar 
of  many  sheets  full  of  exhortations,  and 
warnings,  and  tiireats,  the  tatter  pre» 
dominating.  Ambrose  replied,  writing  in 
a  strain  of  dattfnl  afieetion,  telling  his 
father  the  whole  story  ef  his  mental 
stmg^e,  of  his  change  of  opinion,  and  of 
the  Messings  which  lud  crowned  his  work ; 
but  tins  waa  hardly  the  way  to  toneh  the 
old  man's  heart  He  wrote  next  in  anger, 
and  the  son,  whose  filial  love  had  been  in 
no  way  lessened  by  the  opening  of  his  eyes, 
was  much  distressed.  The  first  time  he 
had  leisnre  he  went  over  to  his  dd  home, 
hoping  to  set  matters  straight^  bat  he 
would  have  done  better  to  stay  at  Smderby. 
The  old  man  received  him  with  churliui 
coldness,  and  a  mild,i«teoaB,  reflected  wrath 
shone  from  the  eyes  of  the  woman-folk  as 
they  looked  at  their  lost  sheep,  who  had 
actually  decorated  his  ohnich  with  flowers, 
uid  preached  a  sermon  in  his  mnJioei 
Text  after  text  waa  hurled  at  his  head,  and 
jibes  and  jeen  at  his  impertinence  and 
boyish  presumption  were  not  wanting  as 
the  contention  grew  keener.  At  last  the 
ripe  Aeologian,  the  disciple  of  the  patient 
Galilean,  lost  his  tempw,  and  ord<««d  his 
Bon  out  of  the  hoose,  tellli^;  him  not  to 
enter  it  again  till  he  ahoaM  be  ready  to  eat 
every  word  he  had  let  fall  since  he  had 
crossed  Uie  threshold. 

Ambrose  Mayfleld  went  back  to  his  work 
with  a  heavy  heart  at  first,  but  what  he 
had  jost  gone  through  made  faim  set  bis 
face  like  a  flint,  and— to  use  a  boatiag 
metaphor — put  his  back  into  his  work  as  he 
had  never  done  before.  He  attaokad  Mr. 
Moles  boldly,  and  let  him  have  no  rest  till 
he  had  nulled  down  two  or  three  streets  of 
miserable  hoveU,  which  stood  below  the 
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lord  of  tba  oatud,  uA  hkd  wwtad  m  muty 
eomfottaUaeottagMoea-betterdto.  The 
Torking^iuui'i  dnb,  vUdi  had  b;  thia 
ttne  batgrown  its  Ifmiti,  ma  newljr  hooaed 
is  a  haadaoms  boUdiDg,  and  attracted  a 
({ood  portaon  of  the  coming  geneiationa, 
■ad  aide  by  dde  with  tiiia  tl^  oama  a 
oHtaiD  "aooeDtoatuHi "  in  the  ritual  of  the 
dtmdL  ITie  obeir  came  oat  one  Eaiter  in 
nolet  oaaaodn,  and  a  stand  procemonal 
hynin  aatonialied  all,  and  aeaadalisftd  a  few 
of  the  pariahionen  one  Sunday  evening. 
By  dwreea  the  ohtmh  of  St.  Jade's  at 
Sbderby,  fiw  good  or  aril,  gathcmd  to 
itaalf  the  repntation  of  being  one  of  the 
■toat  adraneed  ohnTches  in  the  diooese. 

Hios,  when  we  ShilEngbnry  folks  Immt 
that  for  the  fatore  oar  spiritnal  goidanoe 
wai  to  be  committed  to  the  cara  of  the 
ssnioT  cnmte  of  the  chnrch  abore-named, 
a  thrill  of  apprehenaioD  ran  through 
as,  for  we  were  Protestant  to  tiie  backbone. 
Antony  Merridew,  a  young  fellow  with  a 
turn  for  joking,  re^ed  fata  aunt,  1^ 
Cuihin^  who  acted  as  Hiss  Dalgaims's 
second  in  command  in  spritual  warfare,  with 
an  aceontit  of  a  high  church  aenrice  he  had 
•sen  in  London,  and  bade  her  prepare  for 
■omething  of  the  same  kind  in  Shillingbary. 

Whenerer  two  people  were  sees  talking 
together,  it  would  be  fairly  certain  that 
mcenae,  or  anriouUr  confeadon,  or  eandle- 
Btidks,  were  among  tite  anbjeots  they  were 
disooaaiDg.  The  more  deeply  read  let  drop 
hints  abont  Martin  Luther  and  traoana- 
BtKatiatioD  and  the  seven  Usbops;  while 
eomnumplaee  folk  were  at  oi^oion  that  the 
timea  of  bloody  Mary  and  the  Popish  plot 
were  abont  to  return.  We  heard  of  nones, 
and  compline,  and  octaves,  and  of  wonderful 
veatments  called  by  stntngely-sonnding 
Ames.  Altogether,  the  air  was  grown 
electiie,  and  it  aeamed  aa  if  the  first  match 
stnick  to  Ugbt  the  new  altar-candles  would 
eertaialy  tffing  about  an  explosion.  The 
Respect  of  a  doctrinal  and  rittudistic  ro- 
vtdution  was  no  doobt  a  thing  of  terror  to 
many  of  ns ;  btat  I  do  not  iMliere  it  wb« 
the  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  our  dui- 
compoenre.  Shlllingtmry  had  enjoyed  » 
forty  years'  niell  of  low  church  rule  under 
Dr.  TJnwin,  Allowed  by  fifteen  yebn  of  no 
diurch  in  particular  under  the  Bev.  Francis 
Northborongh,  and  we  seemed  to  have 
fitred  as  well  under  one  regime  as  under 
the  other ;  so  there  was  no  certainty  that 
a  slight  dose  of  high  church  treatment 
would  hurt  ui.  What  disturbed  the 
panwhial  mind  more  than  anything  was 
the  remembranee  of  the  seDend  uDtettinn 


which  had  followed  Mr.  Northborough's 
coming,  of  being  dragged  neck  and  crop 
ant  of  our  comfortable,  old-fashioned  waya 
— abases,  he  waapleased  to  call  them — and 
set  up  in  tiie  fierce  and  not  over  kindly  light 
of  oonnty  opinion.  During  Mr,  Noru- 
boroogh's  tllneas,  the  corato-in-charge  had 
been  somewhat  (^  a  roi  faineant,  and  things 
were  already  beginning  to  glide  back  into 
the  old  ways  quite  pleaaanuy ;  so  the  pros- 
pect of  another  new  brootn,  who,  for  all  we 
knew,  might  sweep  even  cleaner  than-hia 
predeoeasor,  was  rather  a  stunning  blow. 

Miss  Dalgums,  who  was  the  first  to 
sound  the  alarm,  niade  known  her  intention, 
at  the  first  step  Romewards  on  the  part  of 
the  new  rector,  of  sending  for  her  cushions 
and  hassocks,  and  betaking  herself  every 
Sunday  to  Padsey,  where,  since  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Bev.  Onesiphor^s  Tulke, 
a  new  divine  of  unimpeaohEtble  character 
and  opinions  had  been  installed  by  Mr. 
Winsor.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  to 
London  for  a  bundle  of  anU-Boman  tracts, 
which  she  scattered  broadcast  about  the 
parish,  hoping  that  the  antidote,  though 

S'ven  before  toe  poison,  would  be  none  the 
IS  efficient  in  its  operation  on  that  account 
The  present  bishop  of  the  diooaoe,  who 
was  suspected  of  being  a  Tractaiiaa  in  dis- 
guise, was  understood  to  be  greatly  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  nnmberinz  the  Bev. 
Ambrose  Mayfield  amongst  his  deigy,  so 
there  was  little  hope  that  our  new  rector 
would  be  deterred  oy  the  frown  episoopal 
from  bringing  in  his  perilous  innovations. 
We  tried  to  realise  the  worst  at  once,  and 
in  the  doleful  forecast  of  the  time  to  oome, 
we  sighed  for  the  good  old  days  of  Bishop 
Ohioham  and  of  the  Rev,  fVancu  North- 
borongh. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  parochial  as 
well  as  political,  that  reaction  is  provoked 
by  any  very  decided  or  strenuoos  move- 
ment ID  a  particular  direction,  and  before 
A&.  Mayfiud  came  into  reddence  he  had 
the  support  of  a  party  in  the  parish,  a  very 
noassnming  andnot  very  numerous  one,  it 
is  true,  made  up  of  a  few  advocates  of  fair 
play,  and  certain  unmarried  members  of 
the  weaker  sex,  who  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  influenced  in  their  partisanship  by 
the  fact  that  the  new  rector  was  young,  not 
ill-looking,  and  unhrniehed  as  yet  with  a 
wife.  Jcmas  Harper  early  announced  his 
intenUon  of  going  with  the  stream,  and  pro- 
fessed high  satisnction  that  at  length  there 
would  he  a  chance  of  having  a  musical 
service  according  to  tfae  true  spirit  of  the 
rubrics  1  but  this  new-bom  formalism  in 
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honest  Jonu  ptOToked. a  little  anipria* 
aom*  mpicion  u  well,  awl  his  eaa 
dedared  that  the  prosjleetofaniiuius 
Ba]»r-oti  aooosnt  of  pouflda  extoa  dntf  at- 
the  organ  had  prompted  him  to  nm^  bim> 
self  on  oar  ocnr  rector's  aub, quits  t^nnch 
as  any  arttatle  longings  aftai-a  nuuiaal 
service  ralwicaUy  correct  in  all  ita  details. 

.   "THE  BOY  JONEa"      . 


The  iuudd  of  liie  hem  ol  the 
memoir  is,  to  most  of  tha  ptOMot  gafiara- 
tion,  almost  onknovn,  aad  probaUy  bnt 
vary  few  of  their  pamnta  can  call  to  mind 
the  natnia  of  the  ex^loibs  that  rendered 
this  boy  famons,  oTsr  fior^  yaan  liiice. 
The  narrative  of  the  iocidentB  whieh  led 
to  his  notoriety  baa  never  b4«n  fully  put 
before  the  public,  and  as  he  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  literature,  esoept,  pethaiM,  by 
a  caattal  refeiwice  to  him  in  Mr.  Walford's 
l>ook  on  Oldand  New  London,  ib  u  only 
by  delving  into  ^e  newspapers  of  the 
pwiod  that  we  cui  find  the  matwials  for  his 
history.  It  is,  tborefore,  with  the  hope  of 
reioning  from,  total  oblivion  the  memory 
of  one  who!  was,  dnriug  his  brief  career, 
ttie  moat  sotorioaa  person  of  hia  time,  aad 
to  preeerre  iha  reoocd  of  his  almost  Bublime 
andacity,  that  those  UnOa  are  written. 

It  is  in  the  unromantic  atmosphere  Of  a 
London  pcdine-coort  that  we  are  first  intro- 
dooed  to  the  boy  Jones,  On  tiie  llth 
of  Dooemhar,  1&S»,  at  the  Qoeen  Sqaace 
Police  Cooit  (now  traaaierTed  to  that  of 
Westnunster),  a  lad  aboot  fiftOiin  yean  of 
age,  who  gavo  hiauame  as  Edward  Ootton,' 
and: whose  drem  waa  that  of  a  sweep,  was 
charged  with  being  fonnd  io  the  jQlarUa 
Hall  bf  fiaddngham  Palaoe  under  circiun- 
atancM  of  an  exJzaordinary  naAura 

The  Palace  at  that  time,  even  dnring  the 
absence  jof  the  Queeo,  waa  guarded  by  the 
gentlemtm  porters,  of  the  eBtabliahment, 
aided  by  the  police,  and  santries  of  the 
Guards,  bat,  in  spite  <A  this  threefold 
precsntion,  a  number  of  persona  manaaed, 
somehow,  at,  varioos  ttmM,  to  find  uelr 
way  into  the  Palace  under  anaeeountable 
oircmnstaocea.  In  this  instance,  the  <boy 
was  detected  by  one  of  the  porters  in  the 
Marble  Hall,  and,  after  an  ezoiting  chase, 
was  captured  by  tJie  ipdiiee  in  James's 
Stre^  In  the  lobby  were  found  a  regi- 
mental sword,  a  qnantity  of  linen,  ^d 
Other  articles,  all  of  whiui  had  bees  por- 
loinad  from  tiia  Palace.  The  sword  waa 
the  property  of  the  Hon.  AuKortna  Munay, 


ageDtlsBiQ  attaahad  iothe  (^lean's  booafr- 
hdd,  and  en  hiaantadng  bis  balntwn  tha 
bedding' vna  foand  .torraad  itith  flOoC  ^ 
pnaoDsr  having  avidisntly  «ada*fowed  t* 
get:np  tilw  chimney  81  onder  to  c^ECaat  bis 
escape.  Two  lettnawMofonod  upon  him, 
one  belonging  to  Her  Mit]***'/'  "^  ^* 
otihei  b>  Mr.  Murray;  alao  a  qaantity  of 
beiM'»fp;«ai^.with  .-ptii-.^i  niiioh  h«  had 
anointM'his  fao& 

His  kboiy,  aa  toU  by  hiasMlf,  eerbuulf 
waa  a'oattoda'<me)babitlM)MdoD40ra«t 
merit— tavth.  Ha  awd  that  twelva  tnont^' 
ptevionaly  he  otane  frem  HerUoDdahiie,  and 
■ata  man  in  a  fuataan  jaekat,  who  aakad 
him  to  go  with  him  to  Baokio^Mwn  Palace; 
,he  went,  and  remained  ^ere  ever  aJnce. 
He  deohind  thi^  all  the  tinw  he  was  in.tha 
Pakoe  be  fared  vary  wbU  indeed,  and  waa 
alarays  plaood,  wlwn  the  Quean  had  a 
meeting  with  Miobtns,  belnnd  a  piaee  of 
fnmitoia  in  tiio  room,  uid  heard  all  ibiX 
passed.  He  answered  all  tite  .  qnaationa 
put  to  him  vary  shrewdly,  and  4>paared  to 
have  soma  educatitML 

At  his  next  examination  (five  days 
after)  all  his  st<»y  was  prorod  to  be  but 
a  tjaana  of  falBabaadi  He  turned  out  to 
be  the  son  of  an  indaatriooa  tailw,  named 
Jones,  residing  in  Westminatar,  And  was 
ia  the  employ  oif  a: builder,  to  whom  he 
had  &eqnently  expressed  his  intantMn  to 
eater  Ae  Pahwe  nnder  any  ciroumstanoea, 
and  to  see  tiis  Qaean  and  hear  hef  senti- 
ments -wbrni  tha  Ooontal  was  asaembled^ 

H»  obtained  admiaaioti  into  tba  boild- 
iag  by  sqneeaing  himaaU  tluvagh  a  hole  in 
theMarble  Ar(£.at  tiia  prinnipal  eotrawa 
ot  tha  Palaee,  having  avoided,  by  some 
means,  the  attoittmi  of  the  sentry.  Bj 
ooveri^  his  face  and  hands  with  soot  and 
bear's-'gnaBe,  he  hbd  the  a{>pe(ran(v  «f  a 
sweep,  and,  therefor^  was  nmbled  tOBiovn 
about  the  buildiags  without  much,  sna- 
pioidn. .  At  his  trial  hd  was  most  'ably 
d^nded  by  his  counsd,  Mn  Peeiideigaat, 
■mbo  tomeid  the  whole  affair  into  ndi^il», 
and  the  jury  retom^  a  verdict  of  £{ot 
Qutlty,  re'gsi^K  the  eeeapade  in  the  light 
of  b,  yodthful  folur,  and  b^g  also  miadM 
of  tiw  fact  that  ue  boy  did  not  enter  the 
Palaee  fbt  the  purpoee  of  ibdt. 

One  TTOuld  have  thought,  that,  sodi  a 
narrow  asciqw  would  have  had  a  sobering 
eSict  on  the  youth,  hut  his  ambition  waa 
by  no  means  aatiafiad,  and,  two  years  later, 
he  waa  again  in  the  hands  of  justice  tat 


On  Wedneeday,  the  2nd  of  DAumbtt, 
18i0,  (ha  inmates  of  Bnckinghai  Palaaa 
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wore,  tbartiy  after  midnight,  aronaed  hy 
an  aktm  bemg  mvva  HuX  a  straDser  had 
beeo  diuoveied  onder  tha  lofa  u  Her 
U^eatT*!  itenSag-wom,  and  the  atteers  (tf 
dw  hooatiiold  -were  qnieklT'  on  the:  olort. 
It  ma  «Ho  aaoertunM  that  the  alaim  -was 
■ot  withAnt  foundation,  and  the  daring 
intruder  wot  imtnediotelf  oeciued,  and 
tataij  haadfld  over  to  the  tandei  meMia* 
of  the  pidioei.  The  report  of  tiie  oocoTMbce 
^«nd  wwj.xsfailj,  and  ereated  tha  moit 
hvely  ■  intereat  in  Lgndoo,  as  it  vas 
feand  that  tha  conwqvsDt  alann  idght  ba 
attanded  iwitd^  nuwt  danganoi  tttvAv  to 
tiw  hts^tboi.tita  Qoaeni  lAo  had; been 
confaed.  3 oiitjr  1  eleven  ^d^^  ^-pavivaatf. 
Happily,  neither  mother  nor  ehii^  anffeoijd 
inn^  wKfl 

>  Thefaeta^aa  faraaieoold  bo^athaMd'^ 
the  e wifawiftg  haag •>  prirate  one,'  oon- 
liHted  by  <the  Priry  Gonacil  —  eeem  t» 
bare  :^e«n  as-  f^oxs:-  Shartfy-  attw 
ludnig^  one  of  Hu.  Majee^a  .pagaij 
MnomMBied.-  by  .oflier  domieftica  'of'.-the 
n^  nonaehold,  waa  anmaoBedi  istb-fi^v 
HagMt}['a.die»ing-rDOin,  Thhdil  wHjaMni 
ttte^.tanchan^ber:  ia-i-whiclt  ,th«  fijqann'a 
aoeoaahwb^tjhad  tA«  ,|pba%<.1)y  Mn. 
liOlyiithe  *igs^.i^l(tha^hrihe  heard  a 
wmea  laihMtt^tamaKBik  .WM  made,  and, 
mtdfK  ilM'  aofi^  OB  irhudi  Her  Ulajeaty 
had  been  atting  only  about  tiro  hoara 
pranoady,  they  discovered  a  dirty,  ill- 
toolong  felloir,  who'  was  immediately 
dunged  from  hie  hiding-pUee,  and  given 
inbD  eortody.  The  pciaoner  waa  leaivhed, 
iat  notbiiig  of  a  daogeroiis  natore  waa 
found  upon  him,  axd  the  police  ab  once 
recognised  their  captire  tn  the  Sdwud 
Jdnea,  who  had  two  yean  previooaly 
entcced  the  Pakoe  in  sn^  a  mysterionfi 
wtf.  He  ia  described  aa  being  vny  abort 
for  Ma  age,  leTeiiteeDi  and  of  a  most  n^- 
uve  ^tpearanee,  but  he  wat  ^iparent^  tm- 
fonacioaa  of  this  defeat,  aa  he  aSected  ao 
air  of  gieat.  consaijiiaooa,  and  repeatadiy 
nqiUBted  the  poliee  to  addtvsa  him  in  a 
becoming  manner,  alao  befaanng  with  the 
createet  nonchalanoe  at  hts .  ezataination 
before  the  Privy  Oonneil  the  nest  day. 

Hta  first  veiei<m  of  the  maUw  was  thia ; 
On  MMtday  night,  30A  ot  Novenber,  he 
Idled  the  irall  of  Bnokbgham  Palace, 
about  half-way  up  Gonatitudon  Hill ;  he 
then  proceeded  to  the  Palace,  and  gained 
an  entry  throngh  one  of  the  windowi. 
B»  had  not,  however,  been  long  there 
when  hs  coniidered  it  nnaafe  for  him  to 
Mtj,  aa  so  many  people  were  moving 
tbout ;  .and  he  left  bv  the  same  manner  aa 


he  entoed.  Ttie  next  day,  Tneaday,  abcrnt 
nine  o'eloek  in  tiie  ecening,  he  again 
affected  an  antnmoe  by  the  same  meana  as 
befoie.,  Be  tbeawuit  op  to  state  that 
be  reaoaiMi  in.  Ae  Palace,  the  wh<^e  oi 
Toesdaya^ht,  all  Wednesday,  andapto 
one .  o'mocIc  on  Thnnday  ntornlhg,  vriieo 
the  inqakttive  yeotfa  was  captnrod.  He 
was  not  satttfled  nth  thia  dnll  aad  prosaic 
aeooont  of  liis  entiy,  but,  on  the  firilowing 
d^,  be  tried  t«  invent  somethiiw  maF< 
vcdons,  and  alleced  that  he  aneoded  the 
loof  of  tile  Paiade,  and  gabjdown'  tin 
chnineyj  but  there  wer&ao  mnts  of  soot 
on  his  person,  andhisfiiatBto^p.wasdoKbt- 

..The  gwatesb)  ^tai^ :  atteiKtiBg  the 
tStat  waayihq|«r.^heoi»Bla..'hdvB  fnod  Itis 
wfay laj thdt rtoati iadjdim  ibUinlwUcli 
Hae  U^«%itdepfcisithiak  JMdag  libavrtad; 
TtMdblJiaqiqBtfttirtedi  ttakldniiie  itEe  day 
hs^ae^eltod'hmReU  ander  Affm&t  beds, 
dnd.inxi^ibosdarnttil  at  J^ngtii  he  gained 
an  entcahofr.kklo  the' dressing-room;  ha, 
morooTBT,  alleged  that  he  had  sat  upon  the 
thrbne,  thai  he  saw  tbeQaeeu,  and  heard  die 
Princeaa  Royal  cry,  but  Ilia  story  was  snch 
a  romance  tliat  no  reliance  ooald  be  placed 
upon  it.  He  waa  extTMaelyrebinent  as  to 
tbe  oauBe  of  liia  iatmrioa  into  the  Palace, 
the  only  explanation  which  he  Touchsafed 
on  being  Bxrested  was,  that  he  wanted  to 
see  what  was  going  os  in  the  Palace  that 
he  mi^t  write  alxwt  it,  and,  if  dtsoorered, 
be  ahofdd.  be  as  v^  off  as  Oziqrdrr-a  man 
who  had<pT«rn)oaly  shot  at;  the  Qoeen — 
who  &cea  better  in .  Bedlam  than  he,' 
Jonas,  did  oat  of  it.  Even  the.  sbem  dis- 
(apline  of  i  the  toeadmill,  to  which  he  «as 
promptly  coi^signed,  fatiled!-  to  e;ttBaDt  aiy- 
thing  more  out  of  him;  hta  only  remark, 
when,  interro^ted,  b^g  that  ha  had  gob 
into  IJie  serape  and  mniA  do  the  beat  ha 
could. 

His.fatherstatad  thatin  Jus  belief,  his 
if&fortanatie  son  was  not,,  of  sound  ,mind ; 
biitthemediaal  evidence  went  to  show  that, 
thongh  hia  head  was  of  a  most  pecnliar 
fonnation,  he  waa  ao*  inaane,  The 
Council,  therefore,  came  to  the  decision  thai 
it  would  be  better  to  infiiot  a  nuMnaiy 
prmishmeiit,  and  he  was  oommitted  to  tlw 
House  of  Oorreotiob  sa  a  rogue  and  vag»- 
bond  for  three  mont^ 

If  he  it  to  be  believed,-  he  fared  remarh- 
ably  well  vhiiet  in  his  royal  residence,  as 
he  said  he  helped  himsdf  to  soup  and 
odiur  eatables  from  a  room,  whieh  ha  called 
the  "  cook's  kitchen,"  but  no  dependenM 
vliataver  could  be  Dlaced  on  his  word. 
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PjinM  Albert  wu  UHng  lure  of  Her 
MftJMty  for  the  ni^l^  Th«i  the  miMreuit 
wu  diaoovered,  and  the  PrinM  hearing  » 
noiw  luooeeding  from  the-edjoining  aiMwt- 
sient,  opened  the  door  and  aaoertamea  Uie 
eaiiM ;  bat  it  wu  not  mode  known  to  the 
Qoeen  till  the  following  da;,  eo  aa  to 
prevent  any  nndoe  alarm  on  her  part. 

It  ii  needleu  to  say  this  event  e^ted 
the  greatest  interest,  and  eiwraaied  pablie 
attantJon ;  nothing  elM  being  taUwd  oL 
The  ponuhmeat  was  emisidenid  far  too 
light  to  deter  a  repetition  of  the  offeaee, 
wmch  opinion  was  anbeeqaentl;  jostified 
by  events  later  on.  Sneh  an  oeoorrenoe, 
of  ooniie,  was  considered  fair  material  for 
the  hamorist*  of  ^le  day  to  ezeroise  their 
wit  np<m,  and  tliere  are  many  alloriona  to 
it  in  the  Age  and  Satirist  of  the  period ; 
bat,  a*  tiieir  remarks  are  not  always  con- 
eeired  in  the  best  taste,  they  are  better 
left  in  the  obseority  in  which  they  now 
dwell  Perhaps,  however,  this  little  coaplet 
from  the  Satirist  may  be  excepted  : 

Now  be  In  ch^Di  and  in  the  prUon-gmrb  li 
ISoarninf  the  orime  th&t  oooplea  Jona*  with 
darbies. 

It  was  Jones's  extraordinary  powers  of 
finding  an  entrance  into  the  puaoe,  that 
canaed  Samuel  Sogers  to  declare  that  he 
most  be  a  descendant  of  the  ilhutrioos 
In-i^. 

For  this  "Boy  Jones"  the  prison  evidently 
bad  no  terrors ;  he  was  liberated  from 
Tothiil  Fields  on  the  2nd  of  March,  16il, 
and  almost  immediately  set  to  work  to 
tepert  his  former  esespadea.    On  Uie  day 

SerioQS  to  Ills  liberation,  he  was.  visited  by 
r.  Hall,  the  msgtBtrate,  who  tried  to 
persaade  him  to  go  to  sea;  bat  Jonee 
made  certain  conditions  whioh  cotild  not  be 
aoeeded  to,  and  he  did  not  go.  This  gave 
an  opportanity  for  the  Satinet  to  come  oat 
with  the  following  appropriate  lines  : 

The  impudent  urcbln,  wham  lure  the  devil  ovoi. 
And  Qorernment  wMita  to  lend  into  the  nkry, 

Will  not  go  to  iM— knd  tis  conning  of  Jonee, 
Who  thiu  ta^j  avoid  his  relation,  Old  Davj. 

He  was  theo  ddivered  into  the  care  of 
his  parents,  with  strict  injonctions  to  them 
to  watch  hu  actions,  and  for  some  days  Iub 
eondoct  was  onexeeptionalde;  he  frequently 
attended  a  Methodiat  chapel,  and  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  joining  a  teetotal 
society,  But  the  charms  of  notoriety  were 
too  strong  for  him,  and  again  he  was 
drawn,  as  it  were  by  a  magnet,  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  Indeed,  it  possessed  sacb 
attractiopa  for  liim,  that,  when  reqaiied  to 
pledge  Itimself,  before  leaving  prison,  not  to 


visit  the  Pidaee  again,  he  said  he  would  not 
^mise,  as  his  cariosity  was  so  great. 

On  the  15tbof  March,  1841,  ^ortty  after 
one  a.m.,  Uie  sergeant  of  police  on  duty  at 
the  Palaoe  imagined,  as  he  was  going  aumg 
the  grand  ball,  that  be  caw  some  one  peep- 
ing tlmingh  the  glass  door,  and  tlas  toned 
oat  to  be  the  case,  for,  on  bis  approach, 
Jones  ran  gainst  him,  and  was,  oi  coorse, 
immediately  secured.  In  cons 
his  pTOvioas  visits,  two  extra 
had  been  appointed,  whose  do^  it  was,  on 
alternate  nighti,  to  watoh  all  the  staircases 
and  interior  of  the  Iwildin^  and  it  wis 
owing  to  this  urangemeut  that  Master 
Jones  was  stopped  euiy  in  his  career  on 
this  last  occasion. 

Like  moat  boys,  Jones  had  a  been  appre- 
ciation of  a  feast,  all  the  more  enjoyable 
becaose  inegalarly  come  by ;  and  when  he 
was  arresttS,  be  was  fonod  to  have  been 
sitting  at  bis  ease  in  one  of  the  royal  apart- 
ments, regaling  himself  with  some  cold 
meat  and  potatoes,  which  he  had  conveyed 
apstaira  in  his  bandkerchieC  On  being 
qneationedhowhehadobtuiiedanenbanoe, 
his  reply  was,  "  The  same  way  as  before ; " 
and  he  boasted,  moreover,  that  he  conld, 
at  any  time  he  pleased,  get  into  Uie 
Palace ;  bat  he  was  extreme^  tadtam,  and 
refosed  to  satisfy  cariosity,  more  partica- 
larly  on  this  ^int  What  he  confessed  at 
his  examination  by  the  Privy  Council  is 
not  known,  as  the  proceedings  were  in 
private,  reporters  bnng  ezdnded,  and  the 
paUic  were  left  in  possesuon  of  (oily  the 
above  bare  facts.  He  persisted  that  the 
only  motive  for  his  introaioa  was  to  hear 
the  converaatioa  at  Oonrt,  and  to  write  an 
accoant  of  it ;  bat  this  plea  of  simplicity 
did  not  save  him  from  a  repetition  of  his 
old  sentence  of  three  months'  impriaon- 
ment  at  the  House  of  Correction,  with  ^e 
nncomfortable  addition  of  hard  i^toor  this 
time.  Perhaps  the  beet  panlshment  for 
this  javenila  edition  of  Paol  Pry  would 
have  been  that  sn^^ested  by  the  Satirist 
in  the  following  paragn^h:  "As  the 
nrohin  Jonee,  In  a  letter  to  his  father, 
stated  that  his  reason  for  entering  the 
Queen's  hoose  was  to  <  seek  for  noose  in 
order  to  rite  a  book,'  it  is  a  matter  of 
general  regret  that,  instead  of  magniiying 
the  affair  into  Home  Office  importance, 
the  yoong  rogae  was  not  accommodated 
with  a  rope's^nd." 

This  third  entrance  into  the  Palace 
naturally  caused  great  excitement,  and 
fonned  an  all- engrossing  snbject  of  conver- 
sation for  a  long  time  afterwards.    The 


poblio  demuided  the  moet  ri^id  uid 
leuching  enquiiT'  to  be  nade  into  the 
dicnmatuicea,  to  prevent  other  "Boy 
Joneus  "  imitatiiig  ths  "  rogoe  uid  T&gft- 
bond"  ID  Tothill  Fields,  and  the  result 
Tu  the  appointment  of  throe  additional 
lentriea  to  Uua  Palace. 

Of  Master  Jones's  snbseqnent  oareer  very 
little  i>  leall;  known,  beyond  that,  Btnmge 
to  lay,  an  attempt  iraa  made  to  excite  pabQc 
^mpiUby  in  faia  favour.  It  <qipearB  that 
Nveial  benevolent  people  endeavonred  to 
find  him  some  Baefnl  oocnpation,  which 
ihonld  divert  him  fr«Hn  bis  palace-eiploring 
mania,  and,  as  he  had  ctuining  enough  to 
represent  himself  sa  an  involontary  actor 
ID  &a  scheme,  this  was  conudered  as  a  case 
of  oppraaaion,  "  It  is  believed,"  says  the 
Annoal  Blister  foi  1841,  "  that  he  finally 
aerved,  voTuntarily,  or  involuntarily,  on 
board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war, 
and  jb  is  to  be  h(q>ed  that  the  strict  diaci- 
piine  of  the  service  may  teach  him  better 
mamiera,"  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  coiioas 
propensity  seems  to  have  been  cured,  aa  we 
hear  no  more  of  him  as  an  onwelcome  guest 
■I  Bnckingham  Palace. 


GERALD. 

BT  BLBAirOK  C.  PKICK. 

CHAPTER  XIX.       DAAENESS  AT  COMO. 

When  Ada  aaid  in  her  letter  to  Gerald 
that  Mr.  Warren's  mauaera  were  worse 
than  ever,  she  was,  perhaps,  a  little  hard 
on  the  poor  man,  who  admired  her  ex- 
tremely ;  who  thooght  her  ahyneas,  as  be 
tDppoud  it,  the  prettiest  thing  in  the 
world  J  and  who  wished  to  make  her  like 
him  aa  mnch  as  possible.  His  perceptions 
were  so  blont — perhaps  that  was  not  his 
fault  altogether — that  he  did  not  feel  or 
realise  her  hearty  peraonal  dislike  to  him- 
self, which  provoked  Clarence  moro  and 
more  as  the  days  went  on,  and  ha  began  to 
see  that  Ada  wonld  be  as  unmanageable 
as  Gerald.  He  did  not  tell  Warren  this, 
bat  joined  rather  sardonically  in  all  his 
plans  for  Ada's  amnsement,  oviy  tryinc;  to 
check  him  a  little  when  he  began  to  Day 
presents  for  her. 

"Take  my  advice,  and  keep  all  that  till 
yon  get  to  Milan,"  he  said.  "  Ton'll  only 
startle  her;  she  won't  know  what  yon 
mean,  and  she  won't  like  it." 

"Perhaps  you're  right,"  eatd  Warren, 
nUier  disappointed.  "She  ia  different 
from  other  nrls,  certainly.  It  is  about  time, 
though,  forliar  to  know  what  I  mean." 
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"I  don't  advise  you  to  atattle  her," 
repeated  Mr,  Litton. 

Warren  laughed,  and  packed  among  his 
own  poBseaaions  the  Swiss  carvings,  theuttile 
gold  watch,  and  various  trifles  in  jewellery, 
which  he  had  bought  in  Basle  and  Loceme 
for  Ad& 

He  was  a  little  troubled  in  hia  mind 
hj  her  dismal  looks ;  it  sometimes  etruck 
him  that  she  did  not  care  at  all  for  any 
of  the  things  they  showed  her.  He 
had  a  floating  idea  that  Clarence  was  not 
very  kind  to  ner  j  to  be  sure,  her  brother 
ought  to  have  known  bow  to  manase  her; 
bat'  Mr.  Warren  thought  he  ooold  have 
done  it  better  in  his  own  way,  after  all, 
and  he  tried  to  make  up  for  Clarence's 
deficiencies  by  those  extra  attentiona  which 
made  poor  Ada  more  miserable  than  ever. 

After  staying  a  few  days  at  Lucerne,  they 
had  travelled  on  to  C<ano,  arriving  there 
late  on  a  pouring  wet  day.  Ada  Uiongbt 
she  would  never  forget  that  evening.  'The 
r^  cleared  oS  after  dinner,  and  they  took 
her  for  a  walk  throush  the  town,  which 
seemed  to  be  crowded  with  fierce,  dark- 
faced  people,  pushing  along  under  the 
shadows  of  the  arcades.  The  voices  sounded 
loud,  and  wild,  and  angir.  As  they  came 
back  to  the  hotel,  a  crowd  was  collected  at 
the  comer  of  the  square,  yelling  like 
sarages,  with  two  men  fighting  in  the 
middU  of  them.  Clarence  kept  her  hand 
fast  iu  his  arm,  and  she  knew  she  was 
quite  safe,  but  she  longed  to  be  in  her  own 
room.  Mr.  Warren  was  vastly  amused 
with  all  the  noise  and  tumult ;  he  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  crowd  landing,  and 
calling  the  Italians  many  names  in  English ; 
fortunately  for  him  they  were  too  much 
interested  to  take  any  notice.  The  wet, 
the  darkness,  the  sluning  trails  of  light 
across  the  square — all  added  to  the  desolate 
wildneaa  of  the  Bcen&  Ada  was  frightened, 
tired,  and  miserable ;  she  thought  of  home 
and  England  with  a  kind  of  despair.  As 
Clarence  took  her  into  the  hotel,  she  asked 
him  whether  they  were  going  to  stay  long 
in  this  dreadful  town,  and  where  they  were 
going  next. 

"  You  don't  care  for  Italy,  then,"  said 
Clarence. 

"  Italy  isn't  all  like  this,  I  hope,"  said 
Ada  wiUi  a  slight  quiver  in  her  voice. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  this  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful place  by  dayluht.  If  the  sun  shines 
to-morrow,  you  wHT  want  to  stay  a  week." 

"  No,  I  shall  not^  I  hate  Como.  Where 
are  we  going,  Clarence  1 "  she  said,  etuid- 
ing  still  in  the  f^lated  court  of  the  hotel. 
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Kud  clasping  both  hands  round  hia 
ana. 

He  looked  down  rather  Bollenly  into 
the  fair,  anxious  little  fac& 

"What  a  bore  girla  are  with  th^ 
coiiorit;  1"  he  aaid,  "  What  can  it  matter 
to  you  f  You  have  seen  nothing.  Don't  be 
a  baby.  .  Ask  Mr.  Warren,  if  yon  want  to 
knoff ;  he  is  master  of  the  ceremonies." 

Clarence  expected  that  this  advice  would 
send  her  Hying  away  to  her  room,  for 
Warren  had  just  followed  them  into 
the  court.  He  was  full  of  the  fight  going 
on  outside. 

"Why  did  you  tun  away,  Litton  1  The 
little  fellow  punished  the  big  one  in  first- 
rate  style,  I  can  tell  you.  Perhaps  Miss 
Fane  was  frightened,  though ! " 

"  It  was  not  exactly  a  sight  for  girls," 
said  Clarence. 

"  Mr.  Warren,"  said  Ada,  going  forward 
to  him  suddenly,  with  an  eager  appeal  in 
her  blue  eyes  which  took  his  breath  away, 
as  he  roflected  afterwards,  "my  brother 
says  you  can  tell  me  where  we  are  going 
when  we  leave  Como." 

"He  kuowB  himself;  won't  he  tell  you  t" 
said  Warren  rather  oddly. 

"  He  said  I  could  ash  you." 

"Well,  our  natural  course  is  to  Milan. 
TBat  was  where  I  started  from  to  meet 
you,  and  I  made  arrangements  to  go  back 
there.  Butityonwouldpreferatourinany 
other  direction,  you  have  only  to  say  bo." 

"  Oil  no,"  said  Ada,  shaking  her  head, 
and  looking  aw&y  from  him. 

"  Then  Milan  it  shall  be,"  said  Warren. 
"  I  must  say  I  should  like  to  see  you  look 
l)iore  cheerful  about  it '  It's  your  brother's 
temper,  isn't  it,  that  spoils  all  the  fun !  I 
hope  he'll  mend  it  at  Milan,  or  else  I 
shall  propose  that  we.  get  rid  of  him.  In 
my  opinion  you  are  a  very  charming  young 
lady,  and  all  the  goodness  of  your  family 
has  found  its  way  into  you." 

Clarence  smiled  under  his  thick 
moustache  as  he  stood  by,  and  heard  this 
little  conversation.  Mr.  Warren's  obliging 
expressions  seemed  to  be  quite  thrown 
away  on  Ada,  who  turned  from  him  with- 
out a  word,  and  went  away  to  her  room. 

The  next  morning  Como  was  bathed  id 
brilliant  sunshine.  The  lake,  the  hills,  the 
old  squares  and  arcades  of  the  town,  all 
were  as  cheerful  and  beaatifol  as  they  had 
been  dark,  and  gloomy,  and  dismal,  the 
evening  before ;  the  people  who  lounged 
about  on  the  quays  and  in  the  streets 
looked  lazy  and    good-hutuoured ;    their 
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tiie  sky,  Ada  no  longer  felt  sfnud  of 
Oomo ;  she  came  downataita  early  with 
two  letters  in  her  hand,  which  she  in- 
tended to  post,  hersell  Clarence  had  been 
too  disagreeable  at  Lucerne,  and  had  put 
every  hindrance  in  the  way  of  her  writuur 
to  Gerald. 

"  Whither  away  so  eariy,  Miss  Fane  1 " 
siud  Mr.  Warren,  with  the  flonrishiog  air 
that  she  especially  disliked. 

The  sight  of  him  was  very  annoying  ; 
she  had  imagined  that  neither  he  nor 
Clarence  would  be  down  yet,  and  here  he 
was  smoMog  at  the  hotel  door  in  the  sun- 
shine, looking  red,  and  sleek,  and  good- 
natured,  staring  at  her  with  die  approving 
eyes  wluch  always  made  her  at^^y. 

"I  was  goine  to  the  post  with  my 
letters,','  Ada  replied  stiffly. 

"What,  all  alone t" 

"  Yes,  all  alone,"  she  sud,  and  sbe'walked 
past  him  into  the  square. 

"Come,  that  wont  do,  you  know  ;  we're 
not  at  Deerhurst,"  said  Warren,  following 
her. 

Ada'  fiaahed  rormd  npon  him  with  the 
pride  and  passion  of  a  child. 

"  I  wish  to  go  done,"  she  said,  stindiog 
still,  and  lookiDK  him  in  the  face.  "  Don't 
come  with  me',  u  you  please.  Go  back ;  I 
can  find  the  post-office  myself." 

Warren  looked  at  her,  and  then  at  his 
cigar;  be  screwed  up  his  mouth  in  a  sort 
of  consternation.  Ada  turned  her  back 
upon  him  and  began  to  walk  away,  but  he 
immediately  followed  her. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  s^d  1 "  exclaimed 
the  gitl,  standing  still  once  more. 

"Yes,  I  heaM,"  said  Warren,  gravely 
enough.  "  I  don't  wish  to  vex  yon,  but  a 
girl  shouldn't  walk  about  alone  fn  these 
countries,  especially  when  she  has  a  face 
like  yours.  Tbaf  s  what  I  meant  by  saying 
we  were  not  at  Deerhurst.  As  your  brother 
choQses  to  lie  in  bed,  it  is  my  duty  to  see 
that  you  are  not  annoyed." 

"  But  you  annoy  me  yourself,"  sud  Ada. 

"  Sony  for  it,"  he  answei'ed  with  a  queer 
smile. 

She  looked  round,  with  a  sort  of  despur, 
at  the  houses,  at  the  lake,  at  the  two  letters 
she  held  in  her  hand ;  then,  with  a  quick, 
impatient  movement,  her  eyes  suddenly 
fillmg  with  tears,  she  turned  to  go  back 
to  the  hotel.  Warren  followed  her,  and 
stopped  her  on  the  stairs.  She  would  not 
look  at  him  now ;  she  could  not,  indeed,  for 
crying.  Of  ooitrse  he  saw  the  tears  very  well, 
and  his  maquflr,  which  had  not  been  rough 
fl.II  fllnnc.  hAr-jtmn  n  rmnA  i1n,<1  WnflAF 
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"  I  Bay,  Miss  Fana,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
didn't  Imow  I  waa  sach  a  brata  as  tbat 
eomM  ta  Aak  Clarence ;  he'll  tell  yoa  I'm 
right— he  will,  really.  Shake  handB  and 
be  friends,  now,  and  give  me  yoni  letters 
to  post.    Ill  tijce  them  this  moment" 

Something  told  Ada  that  the  odioosman 
was  in  earnest,  and  that  she  might  tnut 
him.  She  pat  out  her  little  hand  with  the 
letters  in  it ;  he  gave  it  a  rough  squeeze  aa 
be  took  them.  She  hnnied  avay  to  her 
room,  and,  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw 
hhn  walking  across  the  square;  bat  the 
effect  of  his  magnanimity  was  ratjier  spoilt 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  reading  the  ditec- 
tions  on  her  letters  as  he  went  along. 

Soon  after  breakfast  they  strolled  to  the 
cathedral  As  they  came  near  to  the  great 
west  door,  a  souiid  of  soft  music  and 
Toices  told  them  that  service  was  going 
on.  As  a  rale,  this  would  nob  at  all  nave 
hindered  Mr.  Warren  from  going  in  and 
walking  about  with  his  guide-book,  making 
andible  remarks,  quite  careless  of  disturb- 

Sothfir  people's  devotion ;  but  to-day  he 
something  dse  in  Ma  head.  He  observed 
that  one  chnrch  was  jnst  like  another,  and 
totd  Clarence  he  .wanted  to  talk  to  him. 

"  Would  yoa  like  to  go  in  and  hear  the 
moBicT"  said  Clarence  to  his  sister.  "I 
will  join  you  presently." 

Ada  was  only  too  glad.  The  son  ont- 
ude  was  very  hot  She  crept  thank- 
folly  into  the  solemn  shade  and  coolness  of 
the  cathedral. 

The  air  was  dim  with  incense;  the 
chanting  rose  and  fell ;  the  church  was 
full  of  a  great  dark  crowd  of  people  on 
dieir  knees.  It  felt  like  a  reluge  to  this 
lonely,  ii-ightened  little  soul,  hardly  know- 
ing what  ^e  was  a&aid  oL  She,  too, 
kndt  down,  having  stepped  gently  to  a 
quiet  place  away  from  the  peojue,  near  one 
of  the  aide-altars,  where  Luini's  beautiful 
St  Sebastian  stands,  all  pierced  with  arrows. 

"  I  could  never  a&ve  borne  that," 
thought  Ada.  "  I  should  have  given  in, 
and  done  what  they  pleased— 1  should, 
poor  little  coward  I-  Oh,  I  wish  I  bad 
somebody  to  take  care  of  me.  Oh,  mother 
— G^aldl" 

She  thought  of  somebody  eUe,  too, 
she  hid  her  face,  and  umged  to  be 
back  in  England.  She  had  written  to 
Gerald  to-day,  and  another  letter  to  the 
friend  who  had  told  her  to  come  to  her  in 
any  trouble.  She  had  hardly  known  what 
to  say,  bat  had  jost  told  Theo  the  faeU  of 
tlie  case.  Theo  was  quite  devet  enough 
to  understand  it  all.     Ada  did  nob  quite 
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know  herself  why  she  was  so  anxious  and 
troubled. 

Presently  the  people  l)egan  to  go  out  of 
the  cathedral.  Then  she  looked  up  and 
saw  Clarence  standing  near  her,  wiUi  the 
sacristfin  in  tho  background. 

"  Have  you  done  your  prayers  1 "  said 
Clarence.  "  Here  are  some  pictures  to  look 
at  No ;  I  don't  care  for  St  Sebastian, 
He's  always  the  same,  looks  like  a  pin- 
cushion. I  believe  those  martyrdoms  were 
awfully  exaggerated,  and  the  persecutions 
altogether.  Well,  I  don't  think  these 
pictures  axe  worth  much.  I  don't  care  for 
your  Ferraris  and  Luinib;  I  like  a  good 
Titian." 

"  I  like  these :  they  are  not  so  bard  to 
understand,"  said  Ada. 

I  dare  sa^r  they  are  very  well  suited  to 
your  little  mind,"  sud  Clarence.  "  Come 
round  here ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

Some  other  people  were  going  on  with 
the  sacristan,  and  the  brother  and  sister 
walked  away  into  the  nave. 

"  Shall  we  go  outside  I "  said  Ada. 

The  air  was  still  full  of  incense,  the 
echo  of  chanting  had  hardly  died  away. 
Clarence  and  bis  talk  were  almost  too 
much  ont  of  tone  with  it  all. 

"  Yoa  have  been  writing  to  Qerald  I "  he 
said  to  her. 

His  tone  was  not  exactly  unkind,  but 
hard  and  a  little  mocking,  "You  poor  little 
fool  I "  it  seemed  to  say ;  "  do  you  think  yon 
will  manage  your  own  affairs  so  easily  %  " 

"  Yes,"  Ada  answered  quietly ;  she  did 
not  feel  quite  so  much  afraid  now.  "I 
wrote  two  letters  last  night,  and  Mr. 
Warren  posted  them  this  morning;  at 
least,  he  sud  he  would." 

"  He  did,  of  couxse,"  said  Clarence. 
"  Why  shouldn't  he  1  You  flatter  him  with 
your  doubts." 

"  Mr.  Warren  is  not  always  very  nice," 
she  said;  "but  I  did  not  doubt  him  this 
morning," 

"  You  wrote  to  somebody  else,  besides 
Geraldl" 

"Yes;  to  Miss  Meynall,"  said  Ada, 
flushing  slightly. 

"  I  did  not  know  she  was  a  correspondent 
of  yours,"  said  Clarence  very  dryly. 
"  However,  she  doesn't  matter— bat  pray 
what  did  yoa  tell  Gerald  I  " 

"I  told  him — different  things.  I  told 
him  we  were  going  on  to  Milan,  said  Ada, 
with  sudden  courage.  "I  wanted  him  to 
know,  Why  riiouldn't  he  know,  Clarence  t 
Why  shouldn't  I  write  to  him  every  day, 
if  I  like  1" 
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"  Became  you  are  in  1117  huids,  and  I 
don't  like,"  he  answered  with  a  smite. 
"  Now,  I  bet  70a,  MJBs  Ada,  yon  asked 
Gerald  to  come  to  Milan  and  join  as  thore." 

"I  asked  him  to  come  and  take  me 
home,"  said  Ada  in  a  low  voice. 

"Bat  whyt  What  a  hopeless,  discon- 
tented little  idiot  yon  are  1  Here  ars  we 
two,  doing  all  in  onr  power  to  enlarge  yonr 
mind  and  make  yon  enjoy  yoarself,  and 
yon  are  such  an  ungratofnl,  stupid,  dnll 
Uttle  thing,  that  you  do  nothing  out  pine 
for  England  and  that  sulky  fool  of  a 
Gerald.  Look  here,  Ada,  tell  me  at  once, 
what  is  it  that  makes  yon  unhappy  t " 

Ada  looked  np  to  the  roof,  a.wa,y  into 
the  dim,  mysterions  choir;  her  sad  per- 
plexity would  have  touched  a  harder  heart 
than  Clarence's.  He  felt  sorry  for  the 
child,  regretting  that  he  had  ever  mixed 
himself  up  in  this  bosineas,  wondering 
whether  she  really  had  any  idea  of  the 
future.  He  half  wished  that  he  could  get 
oat  of  it,  and  take  her  back  to  England ; 
bnt  no,  there  was  too  much  at  stake. 
Warren  would  have  the  power  of  punisluDg 
him  too  severely.  It  occnrred  to  him  that 
perhaps  he  had  better  change  his  tactics 
with  Ada — bullying  might  not,  after  all, 
l>e  the  best  way  of  managing  her.  Kind- 
ness was  not  an  effort,  for  he  was  really 
fond  of  her ;  only  it  made  him  feel  rather 
more  of  a  rascal  than  befora  He  put 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  said  in  a 
different  tone : 

"  Look  here,  tittle  one.  I  ttLoueht  yon 
liked  coming  abroad  with  me.  Yon  were 
jolty  enough  at  first,  and  I  thought  yon 
were  pleased." 

"  I  did  like  it,  Clarence,  as  long  as  it  was 
only  yoo." 

"  Silly  child  I  what  makes  you  so  unkind 
to  poor  old  Warren  f  He  admires  you  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  deserve.  He 
wants  to  do  everything  to  amuse  70U,  and 
to  show  you  everything  worth  seeing  He 
would  Spend  liis  monejr  right  and  left,  if  I 
would  let  him,  on  doing  things  for  yon, 
and  he  is  quite  dismal  when  he  thinks  you 
are  not  enjoying  yourself." 

Ada  made  no  answer,  except  by  a  sUght 
shrug  and  a  little  face, 
'  "Thereareptherreaeonswh^von  should 
not  be  tude  to  Warren,"  said  Clarence 


gently.    "  He  baa  been  my  friend  for  years, 
yoa  know,  the  best  I  ever  had.     If  I  am 

Cng  on  at  all,  I  owe  it  to  him.  I  owe 
more  than  I  can  ever  tell  yon,  and  so 
does  Gerald,  thongh  he  dislikes  Iiimand 
has  prejudiced  yon  against  him." 

"No,  be  didn't," i^d  Ada.  "I  disliked 
him  quite  by  myself,  and  Gerald  told  me 
to  be  civil  to  him." 

"  Tea,  of  course,  you  are  ^wn  np  now, 
and  you  ought  to  hare  som  manners.  I 
don't  say  whether  your  dislike  is  reasonable 
ot  the  other  way ;  bnt  a  well-bred  woman, 
if  she  has  dislikes,  doesn't  show  them.  I 
think  you  might  remember  that  Besides, 
I  may  tell  you  that  Warren  is  not 
dente,  he's  rather  sensitive ;  he  sees  your 
dislike,  and  it  hurts  his  feelings.  And  if 
yon  were  to  offend  him  seriou^y  he  might 
quarrel  with  me,  and  then  I  should  be 
ruined,  and  Gerald  too.  So  you  see  there's 
every  argument  in  favour  of  civiliW.  It's 
both  poUte  and  politic,"  sud  Clarence, 
much  pleased  with  Iiimself,  for  Ada  had 
listened  to  all  this  attentively. 

"  Well,"  she  caid  with  a  httle  n^h,  "  111 
try  to  behave  t>etter.  I'm  sonrtf  Ihave 
vexed  you,  bat  I  do  hope  Gerald  will  coma 
to  Milan." 

Clarence's  ayes  became  angry;  he  stroked 
bis  moustache  and  frowned. 

"Perhaps  he  may,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment 

Early  iba  next  morning  a  large  caniage 
came  to  the  door  of  the  Hotel  Yolta.  The 
three  travellers,  the  luggage,  and  Mr. 
Warren's  conrler  were  ul  packed  into  it, 
and  it  rolled  away  through  the  narrow 
Como  streets,  out  into  the  open  country. 

Ada  asked  whether  they  were  not  going 
to  Milan  by  railway.  Her  brother  answered : 

"  There  are  many  ways  to  Milan." 

Mr.  Warren  sat  sOent  and  rath«r  sulky 
in  the  comer. 
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CHAPTER  XUL      BFPECT  OF  THE  NEWS  AT 
THE  KEEP. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Bjecote 
Henid  contained  a  glowing  account  of 
Archie's  heroism,  described  as  the  denoue- 
ment— startling  as  a  traiufonnation-scene 
—of  the-  Anastasian  romance. 

Sir  Arthur  Denzil,  who  was  again  staying 
It  The  Keep,  got  hold  of  a  copy,  which 
ie  forthwith  carried  back  from  Kyecote 
einlbmL  It  would  be  good  news  for  Dick, 
ud  pnb  him  in  a  better  temper  than  that 
he  now  showed  generally  to  lus  guest.  In 
trDth,  Sir  Arthur  was  becoming  as  intoler- 
*ble  to  Dick  as  he  was  becoming  ^eeable 
to  Mrs.  Tuck. 

Let  a  man  be  assured  a  picture  is  by 
Kabens,  and  the  fulsome  flesh  and  colour, 
*hich,  on  the  canvas  of  a  nameless 
psinter,  weald  have  seemed  to  him  gross| 
vill  strike  him  as  sumptuous  and  superb. 
So  of  Sir  Arthur  Denzil's  manners.  As- 
taied  of  the  immemorial  lineage,  etc,  he 
claimed,  moat   people  would    think    hia 


all 


and 


grace,  graciousness, 
Keuiality;  but  let  them  suppose  hirn  a 
D&gmat],  and  theywould  resent  the  self-same 
nunner  as  florid,  flippant,  and  insufferably 
tuniliar.  This  explains  the  difierence 
between  the  views  of  Sir  Arthur  held  by 
IKck  and  by  hIa  annt.  Mrs.  Tuck,  bdieving 
in  his  bine  blood,  thought  his  manners 
pacfsct;  Dick,  donbting  it,  thought  them 
^ar.  By  the  way,  one  of  Dick's  chief 
Reasons  for  doabtaog  his  friend's  blue  blood 
■■  worth  mentjoning  as  characterifitic  of 
bicQ-  Sir  Arthur  seemed  to  have  Greek 
■od  Latin  at  hu  fingers'  enda  In  truth, 
lie  knew  only  one  or  two  books  in  these 
tangoes,  but,  as  he  made  great  parade  of 


his  knowledge,  his  learning  seemed  to 
Dick  prodigious  —  much  too  great  to  be 
consiatent  with  his  claim  to  bine  blood, 
for  Dick  held  with  Lord  Foppington,  "  To 
mind  the  inside  of  a  book  is  to  entertain 
oneself  with  the  forced  prodoct  of  another 
man's  brain.  Now,  I  think  a  man  of 
anality  and  breeding  may  be  mnch  better 
aivertod  wiUi  the  natunJ  spronta  of  hia 
own,"  Doubting,  therefore.  Sir  Arthur's 
blue  blood,  Dick  was  nauseated-  with  the 
familiarity  of  his  manner,  which,  however, 
he  could  not  resent  as  he  would,  for  many 
reasons.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Arthur 
could  not  resent  Dick's  ill-concealed  impa- 
tience of  him,  for  many  reasons,  and  spe- 
cially and  immediately  for  two.  He  wished 
to  extract  a  note  of  introdnction  to  an 
Irish  peer  which  Dick  had  promised,  and 
an  instalment  of  the  debt  due  to  him  from 
Dick. 

I  think  your  friend  has  about  done  for 
himself  here  now,  Brabazon,"  cried  Sir 
Arthur  exultingly, 

"Who's  mymendr'asked  Dick  pettishly. 
Sir  Arthur,  for  reply,  put  the  paper  into 
his  hands.     Dick  read  the  account  care- 
fully, but  did  not  seem  to  find  it  so  satis- 
factory as  Sir  Arthur  had  expected. 

"I  knew  she  would  set  the  placfc  on  fire," 
vas  his  sole  comment 

"Aye;  she  had  a  fit,  they  say;  but 
mutato  nomine  de  te' — D.T.,  you  know," 
nodding  and  laughing  ^ipreciatively  at  his 
own  pun. 

Dick  did  not  appreciate,  nndentand,  or 
laagh  at  it  at  all,  but  remained  serious  and 
silent — not  far  from  sullen.  Presently  Sir 
Arthur  approached  the  bnaitiesB  be  had  at 
heart 

I  was  thinking  of  a  run  to  Ireland  for 
some  fishing." 

"The  country's  in  a  deuce  of  a  state  at 
present,"  replied  Dick  diacouTagingly, 
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Well  knowing  irh&t  was  coming,  he 
hoped  toward  off  the  reqaest  for  the  folfil- 
ini'iit  of  his  promissL  He  needed  fca  him- 
Belf  what  credit  be  had  with  his  friends 
across  the  Channel  Besides,  he  felt  that 
this  credit  was  so  waterlo^ed  as  to  be 
utioqual  to  buoying  up  the  dead  weight  be 
held  Sir  Arthur  to  be, 

"  Thef  seem  quiet  enongh  about  Bally- 
boreen.!' 

Ballyboreen  was  the  seat  of  I^ord  Drum- 
cnndra,  the  peer  to  whom  Dick  had  promised 
liim  &  letter  of  introduction. 

"Uinmcondia  doesn't  think  so,  I  can 
t«ll  jaa.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  the  other 
day,  in  which  he  said  he  had  had  bwo 
agents  shot  tmder  bim,"  as  thongh  they 
were  chargers ;  "  and  the  last  fellow  wrote 
to  say  he'd  be  hanged  if  he  stayed  longer, 
and  80  he  will,  I  due  aay." 

It  was  now  Dick's  turn  to  laugh  at  his 
own  joke,  and  Sir  Arthur's  to  remain 
sullenly  inappreciative.  Dick's  nkanner  of 
backing  out  of  his  promise  was  more  irri- 
tating ttian  the  breach  of  faith  itseli 
Dropping  this  subjeot  as  hopeleg?.  Sir 
Arthur  passed  abruptly  and  almost  peremp- 
torily to  his  next.  It  was  time  to  let  Dick 
feel  the  curb  and  know  his  master, 

"  Look  here,  Brabazon,  I  should  like  a 
settlement.  I  dropped  a  pot  of  moa^  at 
the  Liverpool  Meeting  last  week,  and  I  am 
so  hard  up  at  this  moment " 

"  That's  what  every  rascally  dun  says, 
burst  out  Dick,  out  of  temper  to  b^ 
witJi,  and  na  longer  able  to  restrain  bis 
irritation.  "  I  am  sorry  I  ever  bou^t  or 
borrowed  a  rap  from  them,"  his  wrath 
rising  at  the  thought  of  the  gross  in- 
gratitude of  his  oredtitors.  "  Most  fellows 
would  hare  become  bankrupt,  and  let  yon 
get  a  penny  in  the  pound  out  of  the  sale  of 
tbair  goods,  while  I  sell  myself  to  pay-you 
in  full" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  meftu  by 
rascally  duns,  Brabaeou,  bat        " 

"I  don't  mean  yon,  if  that's  what  you're 
driving  at,"  interrupted  Dick,  in  a  tone 
wUch  was  not  conciliatory  ai,  all. 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I'm  driving  at,  and 
what  you're  driving  &t  toa  But  you  may 
drive  too  fast  and  too  far,  I'm  not  to  be 
ept^en  to  like  a  dog  because  you  owe  me 
money,  and  more  than  money," 

"I  told  you  before,"  aaia  Dick,  mildly 
now,  "  I  tM  you  before  thati  didn't  mean 
you ;  and  if  I  spoke  irritably,  I  am  sorry, 
and  apologise.  But  there's  irritation 
enough  in  those  letters,  or  in  this  paper, 
for  t£e  matter  of  that,  to  sour  a  saint," 


pdnting  to  ^  heap  of  duns' missives  and  to 
the  Eyecotd  Henud. 

This  was  an  unszpeoted  view  for  Dick 
to  take  of  Archie's  adventore,  over  which 
Sir  Arthur  exulted  as  fatal  to  his  hut 
chance  of  Ida,  It  was  pidn  that  Dick 
viewed  the  adventure  in  a  precisely  oppo- , 
site  light,  and  much,  tjierefore,  ot  tui 
irritation  was  thereby  accounted  for. 
Nevertheless,  Sir  Arthur,  seeing  Dick  con- 
ciliatory, .thought  it  politic  to  remain  silent 
and  sullen  till  ne  brought  him  to  his  knees. 
Dick,  however,  stooped  no  lower  thui  to 
say  at  last : 

"  I^wk  here,  Deneil,  you  can't  strip  a 
naked  nigger.  The  moment  I  get  my 
money  you  shaU  get  years.  I  mB%  don't 
see  what  more  I  can  say  or  you  can  ssIl" 
With  which  draft  upon  Providence  Sir 
Arthur  was  forced  ana  fain  to  be  content 

But  the  news  Sir  Arthur  brought,  and 
his  hardly  disguised  threat,  determined 
Dick  to  hurry  on  at  all  posiible  speed  his 
marriage  to  Ida.  Of  course  it  could  not 
take  place  anywhere  at  onoe,  nor  in  this 
neighbourhood  for  many  montiu ;  but  why 
should  they  not  all  ilit  to  London,  where 
he  and  Ida  might  be  married  'privately 
when  an  interval,  not  absolutely  mdecent, 
had  elapsed  after  Mr.  Tuck's  death  t 

The  expediency — the  positive  necessity 
— of  this  he  would  urge  forthwith  upon 
his  aunt. 

But  his  aunt  needed  no  urging  at  all  in 
the  matter.  For  years  she  bad  set  her 
heart  on  a  visit  to  London,  but  could  not' 
prevail  upon  Mr.  Tuck,  with  his  morbid 
horror  of  expense,  to  entertain  the  i^a. 
Now  tliat  she  was  free,  she  waited  only  for 
a  proper  interval  of  moumins  seclusion  to 
pass  to  indulge  herself  mm.  this  long- 
looked-for  treat 

No  sooner,  therefore,  did  Dick  broach 
his  plan  than  she  saw  all  the  ad^'aDtage8 
he  would  have  urged  on  its  behalf,  and 
more.  For  it  would  part  not  only  Archie 
and  Ida,  but  Dick  and  Anastasia  also. 

The  more  she  considered,  the  more  shs 
mistrusted  and  nusliked  the  ozemplary 
Dick's  dry  legal  dealings  with  this  fascinat- 
ing Portia,  while  she  took  Dick's  view 
altogether  of  the  impression  Archie's 
adventure  would  leave  upon  Ida. 

"  I  know  exactly  what  she'll  Uiink  about 
it^  She'll  think  it  all  pure  magnanimity 
on  bis  part.  At  any  rate,  she'll  see  that  he 
couldnt  at  once  bavv  cared  so  much  for 
her  as  to  save  her  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
and  so  little  for  her  as  to'  drive  her  to 
suicide.     That  girl's  making  him  the  scorn 
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of  all  England  vaia'i  lOcely  to  revive  his 
love." 

"Bat  there's  something  in  what  that 
feUo V  Bays,"  objected  Dick,  poinUng  to  the 
paper,  "  tlut  lus  love  was  revived  by  her 
attempt  at  soioide  for  bis  sake,"  making 
this  gucsefltion  to  his  annt  with  the  sole 
vieir  ofuaving  it  pressed  bf  her  apon  Ida. 
"There  might  seem  to  be  something  in 
it  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  t|te 
iromaB ;  bat  Ida'QO  more  believes  that  she 
attempted  to  commit  anicide  for  his  sake 
^lan  yoa  do,"  looking  keenly  at  Dick. 

"Than Idol  lassnreyoulthinkshe'sjast 
the  kind  of  woman  to  do  anything  for  love." 

"Well,  you  onght  to  know,  said  hia 
aont  diyly.  "Bat  for  my  part,  I  think 
she's  jost  the  kind  of  woman  to  do  any- 
Uung  for  money.  However,  it  isn't  what 
yon  .01  I  think  about  her,  hat  what  Ida 
thinks,  that's  of  consequence,  and  she  has 
no  doubt  of  her  being  an  impostor ;  and, 
as  it  was  from  him  she  got  this  opinion  of 
her,  she'll  believe  that  he  saved  h»  in 
spite  of  his  disgust  and  out  of  pore  mag- 
Danimity.  Hell  make  the  most  of  it,  you 
nay  depend." 

"  Yon  mean  that  they  are  to  go  on  meet- 
ing each  other ! "  exclaimed  Dick  in  a  tone 
of  the  deepest  disgust. 

"She  must  bid  him  good-bye  if  he's 
going  to  quit  England." 

"  Quit  England  !  You  don't  really  think 
he's  a  notion  of  quitting  England,  or 
Heatherley  either  t  What'she  been  stayine 
at  Heatherley  for  while  he's  well  enough 
to  play  ikmateur  fireman  like  thist  It 
wotud  be  more  to  the  parpoee  to  quit 
Heatherley  than  to  talk  big  about  quitting 
England.  Yoa  know  very  well  it  is  all 
talk  to  draw  Ida." 

"But  I  don't  see  what  I  can  do,  Dick.  I 
can't  make  him  quit  Heatherley." 

"  But  yoa  can  quit  Kingsford,  aunt." 

And  Dick  then  proceeded  to  lay  his  plan 
Wore  his  annt,  with  the  result  we  have 
mentioned  —  her  eager  and  immediate 
adoption  of  it 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  Ida  to  oome 
into  it  unsuspectingly.  .  Fearing  lest  she 
JDight  Bi^pose  it  inspired  by  apprehension 
of  the  effect  upon  her  in  Archie's  favour  of 
this  masnauimona  rescue  of  Anastaaia, 
Mrs.  Tu^  resolved  to  keep  back  the  paper 
and  its  news,  as  though  they  bad  not  yet 
nached  herself. 

"  W^,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  new  freak  t "  she  asked  at  once,  as  the 
most  innocent  approach  to  the  subject  she 
could  think  of. 


Ida  was  in  her' own  room,  whore  she  had 
of  late  spent  much  of  each  day. 

"What  new  freak t"  she  replied,  with 
ndsed  eyebrowa 

"Hasn't  Richard  told  you t  He  hasn't 
seen  you  since  1  Why,  my  dear,  I've 
made  my  mind  up  to  go  to  L(Hidon.' 

"To  London  P' 

"  Kot  en  route  for  Bedlam,  dear,  as  your 
face  seems  to  suqtect," 

"  But  why  to  London  t " 

"There's  one  reason,  Ida,|'  said  Mrs. 
Tuck,  holding  the  ^lass  before  Ida's  faca 
"  You've  got'  so  white  and  worn  that  I'm 
miserable  about  you.  The  truth  is,  you're 
moped  to  death  hoie,  and  want  to  be  well 
shaken  out  of  yourself,  and  there's  no  place 
like  London  for  that  The  Finches  are 
there  now,  and  Colonel  Sibthorpe.  We 
shall  be  quite  a  Kingsford  party." 

"  But  I'd  BO  much  rather  stay  at  home, 
Mrs.  Tuck,"  pleaded  Ida. 

"That's  jast  it,  my  dear.  You've  got 
SO  moped  that  you've  lost  heart  for  every- 
thing. A  change  will  do  yoo  all  the  good 
in  the  world.  Now,  Ida  dear,  do  let  me 
have  my  own  way  in  this,"  she  hastened  to 
add,  to  prevent  the  objections  she  saw  in 
Ida's  face. 

"But,  if  we  must  go  somewhere,  I'd 
much  prefer  a  quiet  place,  where  we  should 
be  to  ourselves  altogether." 

"Why,  my  dear  Ida,  you're  just  de- 
scribing London,"  shifting  her  ground  wiUi 
forensic  adroitness.  "  There  s  u6  more 
lonely  or  icy  place  on  thk  side  of  the 
I^Tortli  Pole.  Yon  might  die  in  the  streets 
without  your  death  troubling  anyone  but  a 
policeman." 

Ida  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  thii 
sudden  reversal  of  the  picture. 

"  I  thought  you  meant  to  see  something 
of  Eingsford  friends." 

"  Tut  I  Friends  in  Kingsford  are  ao- 
quaintances  in  Londoa  There  are  no  su(di 
things  as  friends  there,  the  place  is  so  bi^ 
My  dear,  friendship  in  London's  like  bread 
in  a  siege ;  there  is  so  little  to  hogin  with, 
ami  there  are  so  many  to  share  the  Httle 
there  is.  No  fear  of  your  being  bored  by 
friends  there;  for,  if  you  like,  you  can  be  as 
ranch  alone  in  Loudon  as  in  a  lighthouse." 

Ida  was  silent — sflenced  through  seeing 
that  Mrs.  Tuck's  real  reason  for  this  trip 
to  London  could  not  be  the  derotod  one 
she  alleged ;  for  how  was  she  to  be  roused 
out  of  herself  by  going  to  live  in  a  light- 
house 1  Mrs.  'Tuck,  taking  her  silence  for 
assent,  proceeded  to  enlaive  upon  the 
virtue  of  London  as  a  medicme.  nausaoua. 
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bat  wbolesome,  vbicb.  it  would  do  them  »11 
good  to  tftke,  thoagh  none  of  them  could 
pretend  to  li^e  it  particoIaTl^,  and  wound 
ap  with  this  dianul  counsel  of  reaign&tion  : 

■ "  My  dear,  London  is  like  death  j  every 
one  must  go  through  it  some  tune  or 
another." 

She  plainly  thonght  now  that  this  mode 
of  speaking  of  Uie  trip  would  be  most 
soothing,  and  antt  best  with  Ida's  morbid 
melancholy. 

An  hoar- later  Mi*.  Tuck  knocked  at 
Ida's  door  again,  this  time  with  the  paper 
and  the  news. 

"  Your  cousin  seems  bent  on  making  the 
fortune  of  the  newspapers,  my  dear,"  with 
the  suspicion  of  a  sneer  in  her  tone,  hand- 
ing Ida  the  paper. 

"Archie  I  "  gasped  Ida,  with  a  sudden 
sickening  of  the  heart,  wMch  left  her  face 
as  white  as  paper. 

"  Oh,  this  time  he's  a  hero,"  wiUi  a  more 
pronounced  aneer  in  her  tons.  She  was  not 
going  to  encourage  the  extravagant  views 
Ida  waa  certain  to  take  of  the  adventure, 

The  girl  would  be  sure  to  think  this 
heroic  rescue  of  Anastasia  mere,  pute, 
sublime  magnanimity  on  Archie's  part. 

But — but — shall  we  confess  itt  This 
was  not  Ida's  first  and  sole  impression. 
She  was  in  wretched  spirits ;  she  was  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Tuck's  manner  for  bad 
news ;  and  she  was  passionately  io  love. 
For  all  these  reasons  her  first  feeling  as 
she  read  was  jealousy  1 

Surely  Archie  must  have  cared  still 
Bomethmg  for  this  woman.  Her  face, 
^erefore,  as  she  read,  did  not  express  the 
relief  Mrs.  Tack  expected,  but  was  still 
clouded  and  unhappy — with  concern  for 
Archie,  Mrs.  Tuck  imagined.  Now,  she 
bad  already  resolved  to  suggest  that  Ida 
should  pay  her  inevitable  farewell  vbit  to 
Heati^erley  at  once,  in  part  to  disarm  her  of 
any  suspicion  that  the  proposal  of  a  trip  to 
London  had  to  do  with  dread  of  Archie,  and 
hi  part  to  expedite  their  departure.  Accord- 
ingly she  sud  at  once  sympathetically : 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  call  to-morrow, 
dear,  to  see  if  he's  any  the  worse  for  the 
exposure  and  excitement,  or  the  fire  itself, 
for  he  seems  to  have  been  through  it." 

"It  doesn't  say "  she  began,  taking 

up  again  eagerly  tiie  paper  to  be  sure  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  Archie  being  injured. 
There  was  a  "  special's "  picturesque  de- 
scription of  Archie,  white,  gaunt,  fever- 
ehaken,  moving  as  their  master  among  the 
flames  like  one  of  the  genii  in  the  Hall  of 
Eblis;  but  at  the  close  it  said  that,  beyond 


being  scorched  a  little,  be  was  unhurt 
"  It  says  he  was  unhurt,"  coldly,  in  a  tone 
about  which  there  was  no  mistaka 

Mrs.  Tuck  saw,  and  wae  amazed  to  see, 
that  Ida  was  jealous ;  but  was  not  more 
suiprised  than  pleased.  Hoping  to  add 
fhal  to  the  iire,  she  siud  indiscreeUy : 

"  I  should  have  thought  he  had  been 
cured  of  that  infatuation,'  with  an  emphaus 
of  supreme  contempt  upon  "that" 

Now  nothing  more  disguBts  us  with  any 
opinion  of  ours  than  Uie  caricature  of  it 
from  the  lips  of  another.  The  secret  of 
the  monkey'a  excessive  uglinesB  in  our  eyes 
is  its  revolting  resemblance  to  ourselves. 
Ida,  therefore,  saw  at  once  the  meanness 
of  her  jealousy  in  the  magnified  reflection 
of  it  presented  to  her  by  Mrs,  Tack. 

"  He  would  have  tried  to  save  any 
woman,  and  was  not  likely  to  stand  by  to 
see  her  burned  before  his  eyes,  beeause 
she  had  injured  him,"  she  replied  quickly 
and  indignantly 

Then  Mrs.  Tuck  perceived  that  she 
had  blundered,  and  thought  her  blunder  of 
more  importance  than  it  really  was.  In 
tmth,  it  was  rather  Uie  occaaiou  than  the 
cause  of  ^he  reaction  in  Ida's  mind  in 
Archie's  favour.  In  any  case  the  girl 
would  have  soon  come  to  her  better  self, 
and  reasoned  that,  if  Archie  was  generoos 
enough  to  attempt  to  save  anyone  in  such 
circumstances  —  as  he  certainly  was  —  be 
could  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  hang 
back  from  the  attempt  because  the  woman 
on  the  brink  of  being  burned  alive  had 
done  him  a  mortal  injury.  This,  we  say, 
was  Ida's  second  and  settled  view  of  tbe 
affair.  Now  and  again,  indeed,  a  spasm  of 
jealousy  would  strike  like  a  neuralgic  pang 
through  her  mind,  hut  this  was  owing  to 
her  mind  not  being  now  in  a  healthy  etata. 
She  was  so  utterly  unhappy  in  the  false 
position  into  which  she  had  drifted,  that 
she  naturally  looked  at  the  dark  side  of 
things.  Such  spasms  of  jealousy,  however, 
were  short  and  Lutenuittent,  and  for  ths 
most  part  she  held  fast  by  her  &ith  in 
Archie  in  these  first  hours  after  the  news  of 
his  rescue  ol  Aoastasia  had  reached  her, 

"  I  tliink  I  shall  go  over  to-morrow  a> 
you  suggest,  Mrs.  'Tuck,"  she  sidd  pre- 
sently, as  Mrs.  Tuck  made  no  answer  of 
any  kmd  to  her  vindication  of  Archie. 

She  thought  silence  would  express  moat 
effectively  and  least  offensively  her  dissent 
from  Ida  B  rather  defiant  defence  of  him. 

"I  think  you  had  better,  dear,  as  yoa 
promised  to  see  him  again,  and  we  go  to 
town  on  Monday." 
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IN  TWO  PABIB.      PAUT  IL 

Teat  ftftemoon  ire  oama  swingiDg  into 
Oultoo  Sioad,  uiil  m&d«  fast  aguut  the 
buk.  OriguiKll;  thit  broad  moBt  hsre 
bwn  a  tidu  ult-water  lagoon.  Now  it 
ii  a  largo,  reed-frin^od,  ffMh-water  lake. 
From  LoweatoA,  irludi  ia  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  off,  s  creek  runB  np  frooi  the  sea  to 
a  lock  which  gires  entrance  from  it  to  Uie 
facoad.  Yon  can  stand  on  the  bridge  and 
dnf)  a  stone  with  one  hand  into  salt 
nter,  and  with  the  other  into  fresh. 

Oulton  Broad  is  a  channing  place  to  lie 
Id.  It  i«  the  home  of  a  variety  of  sailing- 
oaft — the  end  of  the  broad  Is  fhll  ot 
them.  Close  by  oa  was  lying'  a  lordly 
enft  of  about  thirty  tons,  which  came  down 
with  us,  with  a  whole  family  on  board. 
Oat  beyond  was  a  small  open  boat  with  a 
ndicoloai  mast,  and  the  most  absnrd  bow- 
sprit I  ever  saw  in  a  boat. 

The  fiity  or  so  other  craft  ranged  between 
these  two  extremes.  Besides  these  were 
lereral  old,  dismantled  fishiiig-Bmacks,some 
of  them  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  They 
are  brought  there  when  they  are  out  of 
commission,  in  order  that  the  fresh-water 
of  the  broad  may  kill  the  salt-water  Uf& 
■oimal  and  vegetable,  that  has  acovmnlaled 
ea  their  bottoms.  It  is  an  ineroensive 
mj  of  deaning  them.  Some  of  the  iH>or 
old  things  seem  to  have  taken  a  long  time 
to  get  ueaoed,  for  they  were  dropping  to 
pieces,  and  looked  gaunt  -and  grim  in  the 
bright  lake,  so  full  of  abundant  life,  a  sort 
ti  skeleton  at  the  feast  to  those  who  are 
fimd  of  boats,  and  oonseqneutly  look  upon 
them  as  half  aniokato  creatures. 

These  old,  stuxdy,  worn-out  fishing-boats 
tower  m  among  am  butterfly  craft  aronnd 
them  likd  beings  from  another  world,  as 
indeed  they  are,  tot  they  came  from  the 
glim,  hard  world  of  reajity,  from  the  work  in 
which  lives  are  risked  to  gain  a  precarious 
Biistence.  They  smile  benignly  upoo 
Quat  flimsy  neuhbours,  but  they  have  no 
converse  with  wem.  They  speak  another 
language.  We  could  hear  them  talking  as 
we  floated  about  among  them  in  the  even- 
ing in  the  dingey.  The  pleasure-boats  were 
prattling  about  the  glory  of  having  won 
matches  under  canvas  that  would  have 
capuzed  Uiem  had  the  wind  been  stronger 
than  the  breath  from  a  lady's  fan,  and 
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swajgering  aboot  the  galea  of  wind  tJiey 
had  weathered  in  the  sheltered  pond  in 
which  they  lay,  while  the  sturdy  old  craft 
alongnde  them  were  talking  about  "hard 
weattter"  in  the  North  Sea,  when  Hia 
Saucy  Polly  had  her  mast  taken  ont  of  her 
and  tluee  men  washed  overboard,  and  the 
Star  of  Lowestoft  tost  her  nets  and  nearly 
foundered :  and  of  that  other  day  when  the 
wholeSeetwas  blown  on  to  theFrench  coast, 
and  nearly  went  ashore  on  the  sands  off 
Dunkerqne.  It  was  eurious  to  paddle 
away  from  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
find  yourself  in  a  silent  forest  of  reedsi 
Not  a  breath  stirring;  a  moorhen  here  and 
there  swimming  in  and  out,  and  shaking 
the  reeds  with  a  momentary  quiver ;  an 
ooeasional  lasy  plunge  of  a  fisl^  that  left 
alowly  ezpaading  rings  on  the  water.  A 
silvery  mist  everywhere  rising  from  the 
water  to  the  line  of  the  honzon,  where 
the  light  of  t^a  rising  moon  was  gradually 
killing  the  after-glow  of  the  sun. 

Thningh  the  mist  yon  see  a  small  black 
object  looming,  a  small  lump  in  the  sea  of 
mist  and  water — our  fioating  home ;  and  as 
we  go  on  board,  our  cabin,  with  the  lunp 
alight  and  the  curttuns'  drawn,  looks  very 
oomfortable  and  inviting,  an  oasis  a 
brightness  and  warmth  in  the  sorroundii^ 
dampness.  There  is  plenty  to  do  in  that 
cabin,  too,  for  we  are  getting  hungry,  and 
we  have  to  oook  our  dinner.  The  night 
before  we  entrusted  it  to  the  tender  mwdes 
of  Tom  and  a  paraffin-btove.  He  meant  well, 
but  his  heal^  had  to  be  conddered,  and 
we  decided  that  at  an^  sacrifice  we  would 
relievd  him  of  all  his  culinary  labours 
except  cooking  the  vegetafalee.  The  viands 
were  therefc^  brought  into  the  cabin,  and  - 
we  were  setting  to  w<ak  to  oook  Uiem, 
when  a  small  dMoulty  confronted  ua  We 
had  DO  kitchen-fire  I  The  only  stove  in  the 
ship  was  the  before-mentioned  paraffin 
abominatioix  which  was  being  used  for  the 
regetafalea,  and  was  condemned  as  unfit  for 
any  other  purpose.  It  was  annoying  to 
make  the  discovery  just  as  we  were  gettbg 
really  hung^  and  wanted  dinner ;  but  the 
very  e^remi^  of  onr  distress  stimnlated 
imaginalion  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
torpid.  We  bad  spoits  of  wine  wiUi  us  for 
burning  in  an  Etna,  but  no  stove  or  even  a 
lamp  in  which  to  bum  it  Here,  how- 
ever, a  flash  of  genius  illumined  us.  Spirit 
will  bom  without  a  wiok — the  only  thing 
necessary  was  to  find  some  small  vesael  in 
which  to  bum  ik  The  lid  of  a  small  tin 
box,  about  two  inches  in  diaaaeter,  supplied 
this.     This  small  fire-olaoe  we  ont  inside  a 
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lai^e  tin  biicait-box,  Tbiab  not  oaly  tXak-' 
centrftted  the  heat,  bat  mado  a  ctmrcuianti 
&uno  on  iriuoh  bi  rest  the  cooking  atrasiU, 
and  BO  in  a  fev  minatee  w*  had  trbeik- 
poriaed  as  good  a  fire  lu  tto  heatt  ol  oodc 
could  deeira 

We  lay  at  onr  moorinn  all  tb  next 
day.  The  broad  was  conuoitable  raongti 
to  lie  in ;  it  iraa  poasible  to  get  oar 
damaged  lul  z^»iied  thve,  Mid  IjowMtoft 
w»8  close  by. 

Lowestoft  is  not  the  plaoe  I  Toald 
cboose  to  spend  a  mAnth  in.  I  do  not 
remember  erer.  to  have  seen  a  plaoe  from 
which  every  element  of  excitement  ia  so 
carefolly  excladed.  Bat  yoa  don'b  want 
excitement  when  yoa  land  from  a  Muling 
croise,  and  wo  fonsd  a  walk  into  the  town, 
a  stroll  on  the  pier,  aad  the  pnrohase  ti 
necesauy  atorea,  qoite  aa  mnoh  change  as 
we  wanted  from  the  plamd  enjoyment  of 
bar  aqaatio  Ufa 

There  am  always  .a  hundred  and  one 
thinga  to  do  in  a  boat,  and  twice  a  hundred 
and  one  things  to  Bee  Mid  hear,  pazticolarly 
in  inland  waters.  As  I  sat  in  the  cabin 
writing  letters  or  what  not^  after  all  the 
others  had  .tamed  in,  I  might  have  been  in 
the  middle  of  the  Sahara,  so  perfect  was 
the  silence,  and  so  pedeo%  motionless  the 
boat  Ilien,  after  a  widie,  I  coold  hear 
tba  anofc,  aack,  of  an  eel  feeding  against 
the  bank ;  then  a  splash,  as  a  Sah  rose .; 
then  the  nistle  of  a  rat  among  the  osiera. 
It  has  a  weitd  feeling  ritting  wiUi  yonr 
aocoatomed  writin^mateiials  aroond  yon 
in  the  midst  o£  neh  eridenesa  (rf  another 
world  than  yonr  own;  to  have  comet  with 
yonr  civilised  upliaBces,  snddanly  into 
mA  peribct  wilcUiesa.  I  was  fasdnated 
by  the  sbange  soanda  that  bat  accentuated 
the  straDgez  sHenca — a  silence  titai  seamed 
like  a  huge  void,  when  presently  it  wai 
filled  with  sonnd.  A  mulnd  en  senti^ 
tnised  a  wannng  cry.  First  ope  bird,  then 
another,  took  it  np-,.  till  before  many 
aeconds  a  perfect  eboms  of  shoeks,  and 
cries,  and  caddea,  andgoU:rfes,ir(Mn  dnok% 
geese,  widgeon,  plover,  waterJuns,  te- 
BoOnded  over  the  vator.  The  {Hvvieiu 
silence'  seoned  to  have  atbamiated  the 
attacepbei^  and  szaggeifated  each  cry, 
iiil,  the  ahum  over,  oaba  settled  dowA 
«ga&L' 

Kextmocning  I  waBovaiboardeady,-and 
when  after  oompleting  my  aubseqaeut 
toilet  operations  I  eaitae  on  d«A  ^ain,  we 
ware  alowiy  slipping  oat  of  the  broad  with 
]ost  enoopi  movement  to  give  na  steengi 
way.   '  The  motion  was  so  qaief^  that,  owl 


I  came  oatsf  the  cabin^I  did  not  koow  we 
had  leA  our  t{UK>ring8. 
'  To  enjoy  the  life  thoroaghly,  yoa  moat 
be  endowed  with  the  facnlty  of  loafing — 
mast  be  able  to  take  an  actual  pleaanre  in 
dobg  notMng.  If  yon'  are  so  endowed,  it 
is  a  delicTooB  sensation  to  sit  on  a  deck- 
stool,  smoking  yonr  morning  pipe,  and 
watching  the  ^lendid  -rotation  of  th« 
bank  as  it  drifts  do«iy  past  you  Here 
yoa  see  a  moorhen  swinumng  abont^ 
flipping  her  head  and  tail ;  ther^  a  flight 
of  plover;  beyond,  a  heron  rises  slow^ 
and- heavily,  and  a  eonstantly-chuiging 
panorama  of  land  and  water,  gracing  cattle, 
and  Biuling  barges,  is  rolled  oat  before  yoa. 

As  the  morning  advanced  the  wind 
freshened,  and  we  bowled  steadily  alone, 
at  one  time  through  country  that  look^ 
aa  desolate  48  if  the  foot  ot  man  had  never 
trod  it ;  at  another,  through  a  canal,  side 
by  side  with  a  train  QaA  ran  so  close 
by  the  water  we  were  halT-afraid  oar 
main-boom  would  break  tiie  windows, 
while  at  the  same  distance  on  the  other 
side  Mr.  Tafiy  was  enjoying  a  conatita- 
tionaL  Presently  I  went  a  little  way  up 
the  li^ng,  and  across  the  fiat  countr^ 
could  see  tiie  traffic  of  the  main  river 
comine  up  with  the  tide  ftom  Yarmoutii — 
a  whole  fleet  of  picturesque  wherries,  a 
Thames .  barge,  and  a  sea-going  billyboy, 
with  misen,  mainsaS,  gaff-topsul,  staysui, 
and  three  jibs  set— ^a  strange  apparition  to 
be  moving  through  the  peaiceM  meadows. 

At  Beedham  our  cwal  met  the  liver, 
aud  tnna  there  np  to  Norwich  the  river  is 
so  like  the  Thames  tiiat  all  the  way  along 
we  were  saying  at  fntervah^  "Staines," 
"One-tree  Eoach,"  "Lalehun,"  "Oook- 
ham,"  tijl  finally  we  anchored  for  the  tti^t 
jnst  below  Whitlingham,-  in  a  smaH  ei£tion 
of  Cliveden  Eeach.  Until  the  last  few 
miles  the  wind  served  us  well,  and  gave  tA 
a  most  exhilarating  a^  through  charming 
cduntry,  and  in  company  with  a  crowd  ra 
'her  vessels. 

When  I  came  badk,  people  asked  n4 
bow  I  mailaged  to  amose  myself  when  I 
aud  I  neither  fished  nor  shot  all  the  time 
I  waa  in  Norfolk.  They  could  not  under^ 
itand  the  interest  of  suling  about  a  amall 
freA>water  stream  for  ten  days  at  a  stretch. 
Bat  we  were  never  at  a  loss  foe  amuse- 
ment; our  only  difficulty  was  that  we 
had  not  time  to  see  all  there  was  to  be  seen 
— to .  ez!plote  all  the  tempting  places  ire 
passed.  There  was  somettung  to  be  looked 
at  all  day  long.  Oqr  oM  ftiead,  tfifl  biUy- 
boy,  lasted  ua  for  some  time.  FanoysailiQt; 
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fr(Ha  Stelneft  to  Old  Windsor  with  &  cr^ 
of  that  kind ;  her  topuil  toweti^g  above 
the  traoi;  the  akipper,  trith  a  pilgt- 
«loth  wuatAoat,  shirt^eora^  and  fnr-oapt 
■ttiog  fm  the  '  w»tois«aiilE,  smoking  a 
pipe;  hit  wife,  Beinp!|ilo«Bly  Qoat  in  her 
dnn^  smrr^ing  the  Qounbj  with  lofty 
eondeaoension ;  the  d<tg  4]1ng  hftckwarda 
and  forwards  from  stem  to  atern,  calling. 
Taffy  all  the  aal^  water  naniea  he  could  laj 
hia  tonga*  to,  which  Xaffy,.  being  only 
ueoitomed  to  fresb-watier  BilUnesgate,  did 
not  understand,  ai^.  treated  with  disdain. 
Then  there  wen  the  wherriea,  moat 
gncefol  of  freightrcarrying  craft  Out  of 
water  their  Unes  are  ecqnidte.  Yont  eye 
IB  navA  tired  of  following,  their  beanttAil 
currea.  How  good  thdr  lines  are  yon  see  - 
when  Uiey  come  swirling. along  under  a 
stiff  braeee,  makmg  scarcely  a  ripple  as 
thay  go  Utroogh  the  water  I  They  cany  a 
ray  stout  maat,  nnsapported  by  any  rope 
hat  the  foTeetay.  Tin  mast  is  fitted  in  a 
tabenuude^  so  as  to  lovei^  and  carries  at 
the  heel  a  mass  of  iron,  Tsiying  in  weight 
aocordii^  to  tiiB  sue. of  the  spar.  The 
<mly  sail  is  a  hi^  ^ff-sail,  generally 
tanned  a  rieh  brown,  black,  or  re«L  When 
they  have  to  go  under  a  bridge,  whiidi 
fraqnently  huqpoia,  they  iceep  everything 
standing  till  uiey  are  witiun  fifty  yitfda  or 
■o  ,of  it ;  then  we  t^  the  two  men  goes 
forward,  lets  go  thci  haDiarda,  and  the  sail 
oomes  on  det£  with  a  ran.  He  tiien  lets 
go  the  forestayt  the  steersman  hauls  on 
OBe  of  the  ropes,  and  the  mast  gracefully 
follows  the  iwL  As  soon  as  they  are 
tfaroHgh  the  bridge,  the  steeraman  gives 
the  mast  a  shore,  and  ao  beaatifnlly  ia  it 
balanced  by  the  weight  at  the  heel  that 
tiiat  small  impetus  la  abnost  enongh  to 
t^ing  it  into  an  npright  position ;  a  pull 
•t  ue  ioreitay  does  the  remainder,  and, 
before  the  boat  has  quite  lost  her  way, 
the  sail  ia  hoisted  and  sheeted  home,  and 
ttte  boat  is  on  her  voyage  again.  These 
whuries  are  better  siuted  to  their 
peculiar  work  and  water  than  any  boats  I 
know.  Their  freight-carrying  power  is  very 

riat  for  their  draught  of  water ;  their  rig 
perfect  of  its  kind,  and  tb«7  will  sau 
where  an  ordinary  boat  will  scarcely  look. 
Then,  besides  these,  we  had  the  deet  of 
plaasore  craft— one  or  two  oi  them  very 
nice  boats ;  moat  of  them  preposteroos 
things,  with  outrageous  counters,  ridiculous 
masta,  and  impoasiUe  bowsprits ;  and  each 
one  trying  by  canning  anotner  foot  or  two 
^caaras,  to  go  ahead  of  her  neighbour  in 
jBfl  like  a"  '  ' 


a  breeEfi  li 


a  ladv's  siffb. 


And  then  there  va»  the  fan  of  Bailing 
Until  I  wentonthftBei^atetBlfondlv  thought 
I  could  sail  a  boat  I  had  sailed  boats  of 
a  good  mai^  kind%  and  immined  I  knew 
something  ^nt  it.  The  Wild  Duck  went 
about  like  a  top ;  yon  could  scarcely  misa 
stays  if  yoa  tried ;  but  I  vSbeoi  fbond  that, 
after  tacking.  I  had  .got  her  almost  into 
the  opposite^ank  before  she  had  gathered 
way  again.  Then,  when  I  taixted  over  the 
tiller  to  oit^  of  ^B  laiis,  and  saw  him  eaae 
off  a  sheet  here,  take  a  poll  there,  and 
humour  her  like  a  spoiled  woman,  I 
humbly,  admitted  that  I  had  a  vast  deal 
to  leariL  It  takes  all  the  skill  you  can 
muster,  and  all  your  attention,  and 
patience,  and  temper,  to  make  your  boat 
do  hor  beat  when  you  are  beating  through 
those  narrow  streams! 

Then,  three  tunes  a  day,  there  were  the . 
sacred  rites  of  the  kitchen  to  be  performed. 
So  I  did  not  find  myself  at  a  loss  lor  amdse- 
meat  there,  thou^  I  tooehed  neither  rod 
nor  gun. 

Our  anchorage  in  the  peaceful  water, 
under  the  trees  below  the  pretty,  bright 
little  village  of  Whitlingham,  was  the 
scene  of  a  matiny.  Our  skipper's  sulky 
temper  grew  till  it  broke  out  into 
outrageous  matiny  and  open  d^iertion. 
Luckuy,  he  reserved  this  £ual  act  of  insnb- 
ordinadon  till  we  wore  at  WhitUngbam, 
where  we  were  within  half  a  mile  of  a 
telegt^b-station,  and  less  than  half  an 
hour  by  rail  &om  the  owner  of  the  boat  I^ 
was  an  unfortunate  combinaUoo  for  the 
skipper.  He  ke^t  us  hanging  about  there 
for  a  whole  day,  it  ia  true,  but,  within  two 
hours  of  his  final  desertion,  that  most 
ooorteouB  gentleman,  the  owner  of  the 
boat,  was  on  board,  giving  me  full  power 
to  dismiss  the  skipper  <m  his  return, 
and  so  we  were  ria  of  the  only  element 
of  discomfort  in,  our  email,  commauity. 
Thinking  the  second  hand  luigbt  resent 
the  lii^ffiianal  of  his  brother,  I  gave  ^i'"\ 
the  option  of  going  too ;  but  he  pbilo- 
lophically  remaned  that  "  one  moat  lire," 
intimating  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
throwing  away  hia  bread-and-oheeee  from 
any  sentimental  reason;  and  from  that 
time  onwarda  he  did  his  best  to  serve  ua 
fsathfully  and  make  our  trip  pleasant. 

We  left  Whitlingham  in  heavy,  misty 
weather  that  soon  turned  to  drizzle;  and 

fave  us  occasionally  pretty  effects  of  sub- 
aed  light,  but  very  poor  sailing;  in  fact, 
we  did  little  mors  than  drift  down  to 
Reedbam,  where  we  anchored  for  the  night 
for   three    reasons:     firstlv.    beoaose    we 
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▼anted  to  take  in  prOTiaioiu;  aecondly, 
becaoM  ve. wanted  to  engage  a  hand  to 
belp  ns  throngh  BreydoQ  on  Uie  morrow — 
the  owner  of  the  boat  baring  stipulated 
that  we  Bfaonld  do  bo,  sinoa  he  knew 
notfaioK  whatever  of  either  my  ekpad^  or 
that  of  the  remaining  member  of  my  czew 
for  sailing  a  boat ;  and  thirdly,  beowM  we 
cooldn't  get  any  farther.  ABSoon,thercfate, 
as  we  had  made  fast  to  the  bank,  I  went 
ashore  with  my  uililig-master-nate-crew- 
eteward-cook,  Joe,  who  bore  a  hnee  atone 
jar  for  beer,  and  on  landing  I  asked,  firstly, 
for  the  butcher's  shop,  and  secondly  for 
the  public-hoaie.  The  second  t  foond 
easily  enough,  and  very  bad  beer  I  got 
there.  As  for  the  butcher's  shop,  I  was 
told  that  there  wasn't  one,  but  titat  the 
butcher  would  be  round  on  Tbotvday,  and 
I  conld  get  some  meat  from  him  if  I  oonld 
wait  till  then ;  bat  I  conldn't,  as  titU  was 
Tuesday,  and  went  on  board  again  and 
dined  on  tinned  beef.  In  our  other  search, 
that  of  an  additional  hand  for  the  morrow, 
we  were  more  saccesafot;  engaging  a  young 
wheiryman — Le.  bargee — of  about  nine- 
teen, a  young  giant  with  a  beaming  face, 
and  the  strength  of  a  Hercules.  Dick, 
the  young  giant,  soon  ingratiated  himself 
with  me  by  admiring  my  extemporised 
cooking  apparatns.  "  That  do  cook  well, 
that  do,"  he  remarked  when  he  saw  it 
in  operation,  and  then  enquired  of  Joe 
where  he  eould  get  one  like  it  for  his 

firom  Reedham  to  't'annonth  we  sailed 
neck  and  neck  with  a  large  cutter,  some- 
times guning  a  few  hundred  yards,  some- 
times losing  it,  according  as  the  wind 
favoured  as  or  onr  skill  faltered ;  beyond* 
Yarmouth  we  w6re  neck  and  neck  with  a 
wherry  for  a  lone  time  before  we  could 
shake  her  off;  it  is  often  difGcolt  in  very 
narrow  water  to  get  clear  of  a  craft  that 
carries  a  hnge  saU  like  a  wheny.  But  she 
was  a  pretty  sigbt  in  heraeli,  and  her 
crew  consiBted  -of  two  men— one  the 
ugliest,  cheeriest,  most  jovial  creature,  and 
the  other  the  handsomest  I  ever  saw. 
When  we  finally  passed  them,  the  ugly  one 
was  at  ^e  tiller  chaffing  anybody  he 
saw  within  hailing  distance  on  the  bank, 
laughing,  singing,  till  we  were  all  on 
^e  broad  grin  irom  sheer  sympathy ;  and 
the  cither  was  sitting  on  the  winch  of  the 
mast,  looking  as  handsome  and  graceful 
as  a  Qreek  statue.  When  we  left  them 
we  pasted  into  a  silent  land — the  wind 
dropped,  and  the  last  few  miles  we  bad  to 
tow  the  boat.     The  country  wu  p^ectly 


flat — genuine  fee  countoy ;  asmallraflway- 
bridge  that  was  our  destination  loomed  np 
like  another  Arc  de  IViomphe  fn  the  heavy 
white  mis^  thai,  gradnuly  roM  till  it 
covered  the  country,  and  made  the  land 
look  like  water,  and  the  water  like  land. 
People  there  were  none,  nor  any  soond 
but  tbat  of  birds,  and  fish,  and  distant 
eatUe. 

But  this  country,  deeoUte  as  it  was,  wai 
cheerful  and  cultfvated  compared  with  that 
we  went  into  next  day.  As  soon  as  wa 
had  got  over  the  labour  of  prepaiing  and 
eating  breakfast  we  got  into  t£e  dmgey, 
and  rowed  to  Horsey  Mere.  You  turn 
out  of  the  stream  In  wbioh  we  were 
anchored  into  a  tortuous  ehaond,  fringed 
'with  strange  and  often  tare  watcv-plants, 
ttiat  leads  into  tlie  mere.  Arrived  tiien, 
you  feel  that  you  have  reached  the  end  of 
the  world.  The  feathering  reeds  that 
abound  everywhere  else,  give  place  to'  dense 
masses  of  rushes.  From  these  every  now 
and  then  wild  duck  rise,  frequeutiy  within 
easy  shot ;  and  these  ^ve  the  only  sign  ot 
life  that  yon  can  notice  around  yon.  The 
water  is  cryital  clear,  and  the  bottom 
is  a  thick  bed  of  beantifnl  green  moss. 
It  looked  so  beautiful,  that  we  fished 
some  up  to  take  away  with  us,  but  the 
smell  wnen  it  reaehed  the  SDrface  was  so 
horrible  that  we  soon  retained  it  into 
store. 

Floating  over  this  green  bed  you  wander 
in  and  out  among  the  nubee.  In  fhtnt  of 
you  is  Hickling  Broad,  another  large  ex- 
panse of  shallow  water,  quite  white  willi 
swans  at  one  md.  On  the  left  are  woods, 
with  the  sound  of  birds  in  them,  and  on 
the  right  you  see  the  matte  of  ships  in  the 
North  Sea.  You  land,  and  find  youraelf  oa 
a  belt  of  sand  dunes  Uiat  alone  divides  yon 
from  the  sea.  Somettmas,  paddlmgabont 
in  the  calm  fyesb-water  lake,  you  can  hear 
the  sound  of  the  surf  on  ^e  shore.  It 
is  a  curious,  weird  place.  Like  a  wild 
creature  it  has  hidden  itself  in  this  ont-of- 
tbe-way  comer,  and  protected  itself  by  its 
tortuous  entrancft  '  Soon,  alas  I  the  shout 
of  the  tourist  will  desecrate  i^  and  its 
nameless  charm  will  be  among  the  tilings 
that  were. 

That  evening  we  got  back  to  Wroxham, 
and  went  back  to  our  shore  quarters.  We 
had  been  awvy  ten  days,  uid  it  seemed 
like  three  weeks ;  and  as  change  of  soene 
and  life  is  the  principal  object  of  a  holiday 
excursion,  we  thought  that  the  feeling  was 
satisfactory  evidence  Uiat  onr  cmise  had 
been  succMsfnl. 
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TIDINOS  FROM   TILBURY. 

Thus  mnoh  may  be  utd  for  the  East 
End  of  London,  tlut  if  here  b«  the  greateat 
cnuh  and  erowd  of  exiatence,  the  poorest 
dwelUngs,  the  moat  teeming  population, 
7«t  the  real  countiy  U  closer  at  hand,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  tnmnlt  of  the 
town  and  the  restful  qniet  of  the  country 
moreBadden  and  complete  than  in  the  west 
Jiut  now  we  were  on  the  housetops  of 
Stepney,  with  glimpses  of  the  masts  of 
shipping  and  toeii  flattering  flags,  and 
peeps  into  sqnalid  courts  and  damp  and 
darksome  alleva.  But  here  is  a  country 
stadon  with  a  uttle  commoa  dose  by,  where 
cows  are  feeding,  but  inraded  by  a  row  of 
mborban  cottage  villas,  as  the  builders 
have  it,  only  huf  finished,  and  Heemisgly 
St  a  standstill,  as  if  the  moving  tide  of 
London  had  iost  reached  there,  and  receded 
(or  a  while,  leaving  them  high  and  dry. 
Other  drifb  and  foam  of  the  great  city  are 
the  dnsty-footed  pilgrims,  slonchtng  along 
the  road  or  resting  on  the  grassy  patches 
by  the  wayside,  the  fioteam  and  jetsam  of 
lioDdon  streeta,  whom  the  first  warm  days 
of  summer  bring  into  the  country.  Bat 
then  there  is  the  respectable  little  country 
settlement,  with  its  own  shady  lane  and 
ambrageons  grove,  with  its  diminuUve 
mansions  of  red-brick,  and  with  its 
pleaiant,  sleepy  homesteads,  where  all  is 
calm  and  sweet  repose,  but  for  the  vigorous 
chirping  of  birds  from  the  leafy  wildemess 
and  the  slow,  complacent  cluck  of  the  hen 
with  her  brood  under  the  coop  on  the 
grase-plot  Here  to  lean  over  a  gate,  and 
usten  to  the  glad  chirping  and  hum  of 
birds  and  insects,  is  to  realise  how  summer 
is  eomiBR  in,  with  its  fuQ  tide  of  life  and 
}oj  that  lunUy  stirs  the  heart  even  of  the 
weariest  and  most  dusty  wayfarer. 

And  yet  we  are  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  docks ;  and,  from  Oie  lofty  bridge  that 
carries  the  highway  over  the  line  ef  railway, 
the  murky  cloud  of  London  can  be  seen 
on  the  horizon.  And  from  this  cloud,  with 
quick,  passionate  beat,  issues  the  roaring, 
steamine  train  tliat  carries  us  away  from 
this  littJe  country  nook,  before  unknown, 
which  was  so  pleasant  a  relief  from  the  hot 
stones  of  Fenohorch  Street,  where  other- 
wise we  must  have  done  a  two  hours' 
penance  for  misreading  the  time-table. 
For  Tilbnry  is  onr  aim,  a  place  not  to  be 
reached  without  care  and  contrivance,  or 
upon  the  assumption  that  all  the  trains  on 
the  TUbary  and  Southend  line  reach  the 
former  destination:    seeine  tiiat  most  of 


them  end  their  career  prematurely  at 
BarUng.  And  Barking  has  a  pleasant, 
couatrined,  and  yet  amphibious  appear- 
ance, wiUi  its  ereek  now  Immming  full,  and 
flowing  inwards  with  ^e  incoming  tide,  its 
baizes  and  a  fishing-boat  or  two,  with  their 
tanned  sails.  Not  is  there  any  particular 
savour  of  sewage  about  the  old  place,  any 
more  than  of  the  ancient  nnns  of  Barking 
as  they  lie  in  their  stone  coffins  under  the 
green  sod. 

Bat  the  train  rumbles  on  with  only  time 
for  a  glance  at  all  this,  and  then  we  ran 
through  pleasant  green  pastures,  dotted 
here  and  tiiere  with  some  httle  settiement 
of  the  Kast  Saxons — villages  with  a  nice 
old-world  look  about  them,  such  as 
Rainham,  with  the  peaked  spire  on  the 
low,  square,  sturdy  church-tower,  the  cluster 
of  red  roofs  among  the  clump  of  trees,  the 
windows  that  seem  to  blink  at  you,  the 
weather-boarded  cottages. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  a  half-conscious- 
ness of  the  neighbonrhood  of  a  great  river, 
in  the  broad  stretch  of  marahes,  and  the 
gleam  now  and  then  of  a  white  sail,  as  if 
astray  among  the  fields ;  in  thexreekswith 
their  steep,  water-worn  banks,  over  which 
the  train  thunders  heavily ;  in  the  line  of 
low  hills  which  rise  with  a  well-defined 
shore  indented  by  green  fields  instead  of 
turbid  waters ;  in  the  sky  which  has 
nowhere  the  quiet  stay-at-home  aspect  of 
inland  skies,  but  gleams  with  strange 
reflections,  and  where  the  sun  glows  oat 
from  behind  broken  clouds  with  a  mildw 
and  more  watery  radiance.  Bnt  for  all 
these  indications  it  comes  as  a  sorprise  at 
last  when  a  broad  bight  of  the  shioing 
river  opens  out  upon  us ;  a  tranqnO  bay, 
where  massive  line-of -batUe  ships  lie 
moored,  with  high  wall-sides,  and  Unes  of 
white  ports — the  wooden  walls  of  Old 
England,  now  retired  from  bosiness  and 
doing  duty  as  traimng-ships.  Tlua  is 
Purfleet,  pleasantest  of  aJl  these  riverside 
villages,  with  its  old-fashioned  inn,  in  the 
good  sense  of  the.  word ;  a  place  that  looks 
mviting  enough  from  the  nver  and  seems 
equally  pleasant  from  shore. 

And  thva  we  are  among  the  quaint 
difls  of  Grays,  where  the  sandstone  that 
crowns  the  chalk  rises  in  stauig^  &ntastic 
shapes,  and  at  one  point  takes  the  semblance 
of  the  ruins  of  some  feadal  oastie.  Between, 
you  get  glimpses  of  the  river,  with  more 
.liueH)f-battIe  ahipt,  of  the  "  Nelson  and  the 
Nile  "  old-fashioned  type,  with  ships  passing 
to  and  fro,  and  the  pleasant  hills  of  Kent 
shinini/  on  the  other  side  of  the  anarklinz 
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waten.  A  coriooB  nook  is  this,  tind  with 
a  curioiui  nsme,  Grsj^  Thnrroclc,  to  give 
its  title  in  full.  And  Grays  seems  under- 
BtftudaWe  enough,  for  grey  it  is— all  grey 
chalk  of  the  compact  lover  beda,  chalk 
that  makes  good  lime ;  and  there  are  the 
lima-ltilns  at  work,  Vith  tracks  rnnoing  to 
and  from  the  chalk-pite,  and  boats  lying 
by  the  wharves  loading  up  with  lime,  and 
all  aa  grey  as  yon  please  with  the  dost  of 
lime  and  chalk  And  then  somebody 
suggests  that,  after  all,  grey  is  only  craye, 
which  would  be  good  Norman-French  for 
ehalk,  and  Chalk  Thurrock  is  surely  quite 
understandable  and  appropriate.  But  upon 
that  some  genealo^ceJIr-miuded  man  in- 
terposes and  rem^s  dogmatically  "  that 
this  Thurrock  is  neither  grey  ttom  its 
colour  nor  craye  from  its  material  snb- 
atance,  bnt  takes  its  name  trova  its  ancient 
lords,  the  De  Grays."  But  in  spite  of  his 
deeds  and  charters,  onr  genealogist  carries 
conviction  to  no  man.  For  the  grey  chalk 
was  there  long  before  the  lords  of  Uie  soil, 
and  if  there  were  any  borrowing,  or  giving 
of  names,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  men 
took  theirs  "from  the  rock,  than  vice  rers^. 

And  there  are  other  curiona  features 
aboot  this  curiously-named  place,  if  there 
were  time  for  exploration.  Hereabbnta 
the  chalk  is  curiously  honeycombed  with 
excavations  which  have  puzzled  the  wits 
of  people  lang  syne,  and  still  continue  to 
puzzle  them.  These  are  narrow,  round 
ah&Sta  snnk  into  the  earth  like  wells,  but 
expanding  at  the  bottom  into  diambers  of 
more  or  less  commodiousness.  The  cavernB 
were  ones  known  as  Dane-holes,  and  the 
story  went  that  they  were  osed  by  the 
Danea  in  their  plundering  excursions,  as 
hiding-places  lor  their  booty.  Others  have 
thought  that  the  caverns  were  British 
granariea,  and  cite  ancient  authors  to  show 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  some  British 
tribes  to  Btore  their  com  underground; 
while  there  are  sceptics  who  deny  altogether 
the  remote  antiquity  of  these  excavations, 
and  assign  them  as  quarries  for  flints — oncer 
largely  in  demand  for  firelocks  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  for  glass-works  and  potteries. 

Often  enough  we  have  marked  this 
pleasant  nook  of  Grays  from  the  water, 
and  envied  those  who  live  on  the  brow 
that  overlooks  the  river,  where  all  the 
argosies  of  Ind,  and  Cathay  sail  by  at 
your  feet,  and  come'and  go  with  the  tide. 
But  we  have  never  before  passed  through 
it  hy  land ;  and  now  we  have  but"a  flying 
glimpse  of  it,  with  cliffs,  and  river,  and 
training-ships,    and    floating    islands,    or 


what  appear  sndi,  with  white  hooaea  built 
upon  them,  and  boats  passing  between; 
nmile  the  thin  chalk  headlands,  and 
thiuBer  slices  of  sandstone,  carved  or  worn 
into  fantastic  shapes,  irresistibly  suggest 
the  pasteboard  rocks  of  the  theatre,  and 
give  the  effect  of  a  carefully-arranged  scene 
iQ  a  play. 

And  then  the  scene  vanishes,  and  we 
pass  once  more  among  the  green,  marshy 
pastures,  and,  behold,  between  oureelres 
and  the  river,  rise  the  tall  palisadoes  of  a 
vast  enclosure — a  sort  of  gigantic  park- 
fence,  through  which,  as  through  a  veil, 
are  mistily  seen  the  engines,  trucks,  and 
mounds,  the  mud-banks,  and  wheelbarrows, 
the  swarms  of  navvies  at  work,  and  the 
result  of  their  labours  in  a  vague,  In- 
definite trench  of  unlimited  extent;  while 
pil«s  of  freestone  and  huge  cranes  suggest 
the  wharves  and  warehouses  tliat  are 
presently  to  replace  the  mud-banks.  There 
is  nothing  impressive  in  the  beginnings  of 
docks — a  mere  hole  in  the  ground,  too 
shallow  to  appeal  to  the  imagination;  bnt 
the  iuterminable  line  of  palisades  carries 
conviction  as  to  the  greatness  of  the 
undertaking.  The  new  docks  will  contain 
some  seventy-six  acres  of  water  space, 
while  the  whole  area  to  be  covered  by 
the  docks,  and  by  their  accessories  in  the 
shape  of  buildings  and  wharves,  amoonta 
to  Miree  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

But  what  a  change  for  the  quiet,  lonely 
marshes  of  West  IBbury,  where  a  stranger 
Boatoely  ever  penetrated — where  soon  a 
tbwn  is  destined  to  rise  alongside  of  the 
wharves  and  store -houses  of  the  new 
docks  1  London  will  stretch  out  a  long 
arm  to  embrace  this  new  region,  the  East 
End  will  cease  to  be  an  end,  and  will  be 
continued  in  a  long  highway  of  nations, 
crowded  by  misceUaueousgroups  of  strange- 
looking  foreigners.  Hansom-cahs  will  roll 
over  these  marshes  where  now  cattle  are 
browsing,  "and  four-wheelers  incumbered 
with  luggage  will  crawl  doggedly  along  to 
their  destination.  Emigrants  will  Sock 
here  in  troops,  and  salt  tears  will  be  shed 
by  those  who  go  away,  and  those  who  aro 
left  behind.  India  and  Africa  will  be 
nearer  Tilbury,  and  of  more  importance  to 
it  than  Margate  ia  at  this  present  moment. 
China  will  cram  its  stores  with  chests  of 
tea,  and  ita  wharves  will  be  fragrant  with 
the  products  of  the  isles  of  spices.  Thiarea 
will  congregate'  here,  and  policemen  to 
catch  them.  That  tnft  of  rushes  may  be 
the  future  site  of  a  police-court,  and 
churches,  and'  Ebenezers,  and  Bethels  will 
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tmlaco  the  hedgerovs  and  wet  ditches. 
All  the  Tealth  utd  Bqualor,  the  riot  and 
miBery,  that  Bnrroimd  the  Bea&ring  vorld, 
will  fold  a  home  here,  and.  St.  Ohad, 
who  had  the  credit  of  CHiristianising  this 
remote  nook,  if  he  can  be  allowed  to  vunt 
onc«  more  the  scene  of  Ma  missionary 
labours,  will  probably  exclaim  in  despair : 
"  Alas,  it  is  ^  to  begin  again ! " 

At  present,  however,  this  is  represented 
timply  by  mad-banks,  and  the  district  is 
more  rmnote,  chaotic,  and  inaccesuble  than 
ever,  awuting  the  time  when  the  waters 
shall  begin  to  flow  in  dock  and  tidal  baaiit, 
and  the  place  shall  suffer  its  sea  changa 
'  After  the  palisading,  of  the  new  docks 
is  paseed,  'Hlbnry  station  is  soon  reached, 
iriiere  there  is  a  kind  of  back-door  to 
TQbory  Fort,  opening  npon  s  nused  path- 
way that  leads  close  to  the  river's  brink, 
A  {deasant  path  it  proves,  with  the 
broad,  green  pastores  on  one  hand,  larks 
wsrlrjingiilthe  air  and  rising  till  they  are 
lost  to  sight  !n  the  dazzling  sky,  while  the 
liver  is  wAshlng  the  pebbles  at  oar  feet — 
the  river  in  fra  tide,  with  all  its  bravery 
of  ships  and  sails.  Nor  is  there  Wanting 
the  anitna^on  of  human  interest,  l^e  path 
itself  is  pretty  thickly  dotted  with  people 
moving  towards  the  fbrt,  with  murmur 
of  voices  and  the  mstle  of  snnuner  dresses. 

The  walk  fitdshos  where  a  hiitk  lies 
moored,  the  coastguard-station,  in  fact, 
neat  and  pleasant^ooking,  with  flowers 
peeping  oat  of  its  grim  portholes,  and  here 
a  ptin^ve  countiy  stHe  gives  access  to  a 
stnp  of  strand  where  stands  a  little  mn, 
not  inaptly  nsmed  the  World's  End,  for 
hare  yon -really  seem  to  have  come  to  the 
end  of  the  known  world.  Anything  beyond 
it  a  matter  of  donbt,  and  subject  to  the 
pleasure  of  those  big  gtms  that  show  their 
black  noses  over  the  green  banks  of  the 
forts.  And  bo  through  a  narrow  approach 
tJie  ghds  Is  reached,  with  a  pleasant  green 
slope,  where  a  flock  of  white  ^ese  threaten 
to  alarm  the  garriscsi,  while  the  broaci, 
pltdd  iaoat  gives  reflections  of  the  fleecy 
olonds  ovediead. 

Birt  W*r  Lady  1  what  wonderful  animal 
is  tlua  tnat  caracoles  acrcKs  the  green  and 
bends  Its  neck  to  drink  in  the  placid  waters ) 
A  hobby-horse  snrely,  and  the  right  re- 
calling the  festive  mummeries  of  former 


days,  gives  at  once  qnite 
feeling  to  the  scena  The  garrison  is  evi- 
dently en  fete,  the  great  gates  at  the  fort 
sie  ntvitingly  open,  flags  wave,  mnsic 
soanda,  and  there  Is   a  general  hUm    of 


"Within  the  gateway  lies  a  q>adonB 
enclosure,  witfa  on  either  hand  a  row  of 
neat,  low,  seventeenth-centnry  houses,  the 
quarters  of  officers,  commissioned  and  other- 
wise, with  plenty  of  greensward  between, 
and  a  row  of  storehouses.  The  greensward 
is  all  Alive  with  enjoyment  Aunt  Sallys 
and  knock-me-downs,  a  mimic  tournament 
of  hobby-horse  knights ;  a  band  discoursing 
at  intervals,  lawn-tennis  on  the  officers' 
side,  and  tents  and  nmbreUa-shades  where 
refreshments  are  served.  The  plain  old 
War  Department  stores  have  been  turned 
out  and  fitted  np  as  a  bazaar,  with  all 
kinds  of  pretty  things  for  sale,  and  jags 
and  water-pots,  Moresque  and  Spanish, 
For,  as  seems  truly  appropriate  at  "filbury, 
with  its  historic  memories  taken  into  con- 
sideration, our  military  fSte  has  on  one  side 
a  Spanish  character.  The  little  fort  in  the 
marsh  greets  its  big  brother  on  the  rock, 
the  mouse  does  its  devoir  to  the  lioa  For 
who,  remembering  that  grand,  crouching 
rock  of  Gibraltar  set  in  the  deep  blue  of 
the  Mediterranean,  with  its  outlook  over 
sea  and  IMI,  the  tawny  African  coast,  and 
thd  lovely  blue  mountains  of  Spain,  can 
help  mandog  the  contrast  between  its 
grand .  fortiflcations  and  magnificent  site, 
and  ^e  modest  bastions  and  unassnmiug 
pop-guns  of  little  Tilbory. 

But  for  all  its  pleasant  looks — to  those 
who  view  it  after  the  grey,  skies  and 
terrible  Atlantic  roll  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
as  a  Soldier's  ststion-rthe  general  vote 
would  be  against  Gibraltar,  and  in  favour 
of  Tilbury.  There  is  a  terrible  sameness  in 
life  upon  the  Hock,  especially  for  the  private 
soldier. .  Hie  heat  enervates,  and  the  lack 
of  space  forbids  any  great  devotion  to  < 
Bithletics,  while  after  drm  and  fatigue  daty, 
all  the  suggestions  of  sool  and  sense  point 
to  a  drinlt  And  there  are  plenty  of  low 
drinking-shops  to  snpply  the  need,  with 
the  cheap,  hannfid  dnnks  of  the.  period, 
native  and  Imported,  while  allurements  of 
the  vicious  kind  are  more  strong  and 
perilous  than  even  in  an  Enflish  garrison 
townl  And  thus  a  soIcUerB'-Institnte, 
where  Tom  Atkins  can  spend  his  leisure 
hours  in  a  pleasaAt,  social,  respectable  way, 
now  some  years  established,  k  a  work  of 
real  utility,  which  Tilbury  is  ^ing  to  help 
on  in  this  pleasant  way.  Hdp  'for  the 
building  fund  is  what  is  most  needed,  and, 
for. those  Who  sympathise  with  the  soldier's 
needs  and  privations,  there  could  be  no 
better  object  for  generosity. 

But  what  excites  the  greatest  Interest  in 
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umonueemeDt  of  &  loan  exMbition  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  room.  It  imHj  is  Qneen 
Elizabeth's;  on  that  point  we  are  fiimly 
assured  by  two_  gallant  artillerTiiien,  who 
point  out  the  way.  The  stout  sergeant- 
major  in  the  gateway  is  equally  positive  on 
the  subject.  The  room  is  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's ;  she  slept  in  that  very  room  when 
she  came  here  to  review  the  troths.  And 
so  we  enter,  -and  by  a  narrow  staircase 
draped  with  flags,  the  building  outwardly 
being  of  red-brick,  with  a.  peaked  roof 
masked  towards  the  river  by  the  florid 
stonework  of  the  gateway.  In  passing  by 
on  the  river  you  may  make  out  behintfthe 
gateway,  which  means  Tilbury  Fort  to  the 
multitude,  a  red-tiled  roof,  and  in  that 
roof  is  Queen  Elisabeth's  room.  Eeally,  in 
the  roof,  for  we  pass  through  bare,  deserted 
chambers  on  the  flrat- floor,  and  climb 
another  narrow  staircase  before  we  reach 
the  veritable  room,  with  its  ooved  roof, 
in  all  itfl  bareness  and  simplicity ;  aiid  yet 
the  room  has  an  anUque  feeling  about  it 
which  its  bareness  and  simplicity  only 
intensify.  In  this  cock-loft,  no  doubt, 
the  Virgin  Queen  slept  contentedly 
enough ;  and  the  morning  sun  as  it  shone 
in  at  the  homely  attic  window  glanced  tpon 
the  white  tents  of  her  soldiers,  as  tbevlay 
encamped  around  the  little  vilhige  ot  West 
Tilbnry.  So  may  she  have  gsieed  out  of 
this  little  window,  where  the  sea  breeze 
is  softly  jarring  the  casement,  upon 
the  reaches  of  the  winding  river,  dotted 
with  sails,  and  the  rich,  green  marshes. 

As  to  its  present  aspect,  the  room  is 
lined  wiA  tables,  on  which  are  spread  a 
nice  litUe  collection  of  cnrioa  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  wherever  the  familiar 
blue  jacket  and  red  stripes  of  the  artillery- 
man are  known — and  where  are  they 
not  I — with  some  specimens  o{  armour 
and  arqnebusses  from  the  Tower,  such 
as  may  have  done  duty  with  the 
army  about  Tilbnry.  The  equipments 
fllmiBhed  from  the  Tower,  by  the  way, 
were  generally  a  good  deal  behind  the  age. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  in  com- 
mand at  TQbuty,  writes  to  ElizabeUi  that 
hia  men  are  adutmed  to  be  seen  in  the 
morions  supplied,  feeling  that  they  make 
them  look  ndiculoua.  C^usplcaous  on  the 
walls  la  very  appropriately  placed  tiie  speech 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  troops.  The 
Qaeen's  speech  is  preserved  in  a  letter  of 
'Dr.  Sharp  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in 
the  following  reign,  at  the  time  the 
Spanish  marriage  with  Priuce  Charles  was 
taJked  of.     The  doctor  remembers,  in  '8S, 


waiting  upon  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at 
Tilbury  Gamp,  "  The  Queen,  next  mom- 
iDg,  rode  through  all  the  squadrons  of  her 
armie,  as  armed  Fallas,  attended  by  noble 
footmen,  Leicester,  Essex,  and  Norris,  then 
Lords  Marshal,  and  divers  other  great 
Inds,  when  she  made  an  excellent  oration 
to  her  armies,  whidi,  tlie  next  day  after 
her  departure,  I  was  commanded  to  re- 
deliver to  all  tiie  armies  together." 

There  is  a  right  noble  ring  about  this 
speech,  of  which  some  sentences  have 
grown  almost  into  household  words,  such 
as  these :  "Bung  resolved,  in  the  midst 
and  heat  of  the  battaile,  to  live  or  die 
amongst  you  sll,  to  lay  down  for  my  God^ 
and  my  kingdom,  and  my  people,'  my 
honour  and  my  blood  even  is  tne  dnstL  I , 
know  I  have  tJie  body  but  of  a  weak  and 
feeble  woman,  but  1  have  the  heart  and 
stomach  of  a  king,  and  of  a  King  of 
England,  too,  and  think  foul  acorn  that 
Parma,  or  Spain,  or  any  prinoe  of  Europe 
should  dare  to  invade  the  botden  of  my 
realm,  to  which,  rather  than  any  dishonour 
should  grow  by  me,  I  mysaU  inli  take  np 
arms.  I  myself  will  be  yonr  getaentl^ 
judge,  and  record  of  everie  one  of  your 
virtues  in  tiie  field." 

These  were  stirring  words,  and  uttered 
in  a  moment  of  intense  interest  and  sus- 
pense. It  was  tlie  8th  of  August,  and  the 
Armada  was  at  large  in  the  Channel;  theporta ' 
of  the  Low  Countries  were  crowded  witli 
ships  and  transports,  ready  to  transport 
Fauna's  veteran  army,  and  it  was  no  secret 
that  London  and  the  Thames  were  the 
object  of  attack,  tiie  City  having  specially 
incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Spaniard.  By  the 
20th  of  August  it  was  known  tliat  all 
danger  was  over — the  Armada  diq>erBed 
and  flying  homewards  by  the  inhospitSible 
coasts  of  Scotland. 

To  the  Queen  this  visit  to  Tilbnry  would 
be  memorable  for  other  reasons.  It  was 
here  she  met  for  the  last  time  the  man 
who  had  been  the  object  of  her  one  great 
passion — the  "goodliest  personam  male 
in  England  " ; —  the  handsome  Earl  of 
Leicester.  He  had  written,  urging  her  to 
come,  as  appears  in  the  Domestic  State 
Papers  publi^ed  l:^  the  B«cord  C^ce. 
On  the  5th  of  August  the  earl  writes  to  the 
Queen  that  he  had  received  in  secret  the 
news  that  pleaaeth  him  most  next  the 
well-doing  of  her  sacred  person,  that  she 
intended  to  behold  the  poor  company  now 
in  the  field  ready  to  die  for  her.  "  Good, 
sweet  Queen,  alter  not  your  ptupose,  If 
God  give  yoQ  good  health,"    The  lodging 
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prepwed  tot  her  is  a  proper,  sweet,  deujy 
hoow,  the  cunp  witliin  k  little  mile  of  it^ 
nd  her  person  u  Bore  u  &t  St,  James's. 

Nov  the  proper,  sweet,  cleanly  house 
eui  hardly  be  other  tiian  this  little  block- 
hooae  on  the  river,  which  folly  answers  the 
dsseription,  and  is  about  the  right  distance 
tfom  the  camp.  The  florid  stone  gateway, 
tiie  esaenee  of  Tilbury  in  its  pictoresque 
upset,  is  a  later  addition  of  Charles  the 
8a»nd,  or  perhaps  William  and  Mary. 
And  to  us  it  will  henceforth  be  an  article 
of  fervent  faith,  that  this  is  the  very  room 
that  Elizabeth  occnpied ;  these  the  very 
wmdows  that  abe  looked  from,  on  one  side 
towards  the  sea,  where  her  ships  were  even 
now  at  work  with  the  Spaniards,  on  the 
other,  towards  &e  shore,  where  "  her  poor 
company  now  in  the  field  "  were  sleepioK  in 
their  tents,  with  her  own  Bobert  DacUey 
in  tiie  midst  of  t^em.  Bitt«r-sweet  to  her 
most  hare  been  the  memory  of  those  early 
love-passages  with  the  man  whom  she  bad 
favoured  ul  these  years  with  a  never-fsiling 
affection,  of  whom  ahe  had  said  just  now, 
with  a  well-understood  ferrour,  "Never 
prince  commanded  mors  noble  or  worthie 
lobject"  Both  were  now  growing  old, 
snd  had  come  to  the  pass  of  talking  over 
their  ailments,  and  discassing  matters  of 
health  and  regimen.  For  a  letter  is 
preserved,  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the 
Qaeen,  written  at  the  end  of  the  .eventful 
tnonUi  of  August,  when  all  danger  was 
over,  and  the  Eari  was  making  bis 
way  homeward  to  KenilwortL  The  Earl 
has  sent  to  enquire  after  her  b^tb,  the 
chiefest  thiug  in  the  world  be  prays  for. 
As  to  bis  own  poor  case,  be  continues  still 
her  medicine,  and  has  been  better  with 
that  than  any  other.  Dated  from  her  old 
lodging  at  Bycott.  A  tonching  memory 
for  tbe  Queen,  this  last,  for  there  she  had 
lived  in  confinement  a  while  in  her  youth, 
when  nnder  the  cload  of  ber  sister's  dis- 
pleasore,  bat  with  youth  and  love  making 
ner  prison- Walls  radiant.  And  now  I  Poor 
Queen,  and  poor  Bobert  Dudley !  On  the  4tb 
of  September  following  the  Earl  of  Jjeioester 
died,  and  this  letter  of  lus  is  endorsed,  fa 
Elizabeth's  own  hand,  "  His  last  letter." 

There  is.nothiuK  to  jar -with  these 
memories  in  the  pleasant  stir  of  merry- 
making about  tbe  fort;  indeed,  there  is 
something  cheerfoUy  Eb'zabethsJi  in  tbe 
general  display.  And  tbe  stoat  old  Queen, 
could  the  revisit  these  glimpses  of  the 
moon,  would  be  pleasingly  excited  to  hear 
that  here,  in  Iier  old  block-Eouse  of  Tilbury, 
where  once  she  rallied  ber  faithful  subiects 


against  the  Spaniard's  power,  people  are 
now  making  good  cheer  foi  the  Queen  of 
England's  sol£ers,  who  hold  the  rock-cut 
citadel  on  the  very  land  of  Spain.  And 
then,  with  a  parting  glance  at  tbe  florid 
old  gateway,  with  we  peaked  roof  of 
Elizabeth's  chamber  all  of  a  glow  in  tbe 
evening  light,  we  take  a  long  farewell  of  old 
Tilbury,  and  are  presently  among  the 
todjs  and  cbimney-pots  of  the  great  city. 


WOODRUFFE. 


Where  foatatepa  fall  with  ligbtett  tread, 
Aa  in  the  ohambor  of  the  dead. 

Yet  fallMt  life  is  hare. 
She,  l;mg  on  her  conch  of  pain, 
Tunis  lifelong  lou  to  daily  gain, 

Her  heart  the  alchyiiust ; 
Prom  loyitio  heights  bv  BuSninit  won, 
Her  uintlf  ejes  look  down  upon 

Earth  joys  that  she  has  miaaed. 
God  touched  her  in  her  cradle  da;B, 
And  let  her  from  the  norld'i  mde  mj'a 

For  evermore  apart ; 
The  tiny  apraja  the  children  poll 
Of  woodnme,  white  and  beautiful, 

Are  likeat  her  aweet  heart. 
And  well  she  lovee  the  aimple  Sower, 
Though  to  its  ne%hbouring  woodland  bow 

In  depth  of  eummer  graaa, 
O'erbung  by  siimiDei''e  fiul-lBaJed  treea, 
O'erUown  by  Bummet'i  aofteat  btesie. 

Her  feet  mb;  never  pui. 
And  tboae  who  love  her,  love  to  find 
A  lymbol  of  her  staiiileaa  mind 

In  thfa  white  woodland  flower  ; 
So  frail  and  small,  ao  fair  and  pore. 
Vet  full  of  coorace  to  endure 

The  dark  and  Btocmy  hour. 
Far  From  the  highway's  dust  and  glare 
The  woodruffs  aoenta  the  foreit  air. 

And  li^ita  the  t«ndei  f^oran ; 
Far  from  life's  whirl  of  sain  and  Ion, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  her  cross. 

She  {Tlads  tbia  quiet  rbom. 
And  to  bsr  come  the  fay  of  heart, 
That  she  ma;  take  with  tfaem  bar  part 

Of  sweet  love's  cora  and  wine  ;     ' 
And  to  her  come  aad  sonla  opprest. 
For  God  hath  filled  her  (^tle  breast 

With  sympathy  divine. 
Set  far  apart  from  common  joys. 
Yet  smihn^  at  earth's  idle  toys. 

She  waits  her  dread  release  ; 
The  woodrnffe  with  the  munmer  fades. 


SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHED. 

OtTR  NEW  RECTOn.  PABT  If. 
As  tiie  day  drew  near  on  which  our 
new  rector  sboold  stand  for  the  first  time 
before  his  congregation,  the  mormurs  of 
apprehension  ^w  lender  and  louder- 
loud  enough,  indeed,  to  drown  tbe  few  and 
feeble  oroteste  airainst  nremature  iudstnent 
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which  had  uben  from  the  uinority  ot 
w&verera  in  our  mldBt. 

Mr.  ShawcrosH,  the  corate-ia-chirge, 
preached  Ms  &reweI1  germon,  and  received 
the  conTentional  teapot  and  valedictoiy 
addreaa.  There  was  a  alight  controrersf, 
a  sort  of  tempeBt  round  a  teapot,  before 
the  presentation  conld  'be  harmonionsly 
arranged ;  for  one  section  of  the  congrega- 
tion held  to  the  belief  that  to  give  a  corate- 
in-chu^  anything  less  than  silver  woold 
be  a  breach  of  the  etiquette  ruling  anch 
matters ;  bnt  the  (^posing  faction,  headed 
by  Miaa  DalgtdmB,  oamed  the  day ;  that 
lady  maintaining  that,  etiquette  or  no 
etiquette,  an  electro-plated  teapot  and  a 
purse  of  sovereigns  was  the  light  thing 
in  the  present  instance,  seeing  that  Mrs. 
Shawcrosa  and  half-a-dozen  children  all 
under  t«n  had  to  be  conaidered  as  well  as 
the  curate  himself.  Hie  address  accom- 
panying was  couched  in  terms  far  more 
complimentary  than  the  ezceed^ly 
mediocre  gifta  of  Mr.  Bhawoross  seemed 
to  warrant ;  but  this  address  was  likewise 
a  sort  of  protest  -  Mr.  Shawcross  may  not 
have  been  much  to  ^eak  of  as  a  spiritual 
guide;  but  he  was,  at  least,  far  better  than 
the  new  rector  promised  to  be,  and  to  the 
signers  of  the  address  all  his  failings  were 
forgotten  in  the  anticipation  of  future 
trouble. 

For  the  succeeding  we^  there  was  com- 
parative calm,  the  truce  before  the  battle. 
The  new  rector  arrived  on  the  Tnesday, 
and  from  that  day  a  sharp  watch  was  kept 
both  on  the  rectory  and  on  the  sacred 
edifice  to  see  tjiat  no  illegal  or  obnoxions 
instnunent  of  devotion  should  be  trans- 
ported from  t;he  one  to  the  other ;  but  the 
watch  was  quite  auperfluoua.  When,  on 
the  following  Sunday  morning,  the  nn- 
asnaliy  large  congregation  returned  home 
U>  e^ly  dinner,  no  one  was  able  to  report 
any  further  change  in  the  ornaments  and 
ritual  of  the  chiuch  than  tiiat  the  rector 
had  preached  in  a  surplice  and  not  in  a 
black  gown;  hat  as  Mr.  Northborongh 
had  always  considered  this  matter  quite 
non-essential,  the  surplice  had  been  seen  in 
the  ShillJngbnry  pulpit  before  this. 

For  tiiree  monuis  or  so  things  went  on 
with  very  little  alteration,  except  that 
Mayfield  set  to  work  to  organise  a  choir, 
and  I  really  believe  that  Miss  Dalgaims 
and  her  allies  felt  a  twinge  of  regret  that 
they  were  still  able  to  say  their  prayers 
Vituout  having  their  consciences  outraged, 
and  that  no  illegal  proceeding  could  be  laid 
to  the  new  rector's  charge. 


The  &ct  of  the  matter  was,  that  Ambrose 
Mayfield  having  found  out  that  he  could 
fill  the  church  by  means  of  a  good  mnsical 
service  and  common-sense  sermons,  had 
determined  to  forego  many  of  the  outward 
forms,  the  practice  of  which  had  given  him 
a  reputation  so  horrifying  to  hia  new 
parishioners.  He  had  felt  the  pulse  of  hia 
pariah  pretty  plainly  before  he  had  been 
a  fortnight  in  residence,  and  had  at  once 
made  np  bis  mind  what  hia  line  ehonld  be. 
He  had  no  difGculty  in  hitting  npon  one, 
the  following  of  which  need  neither  empty 
his  church  nor  compromise  his  principlefl. 
Of  course  if  he  had  been  a  "  gOM  chnrcb- 
man"  or  a  man  of  "definite  opinions," 
which  nowadays  aeem  to  be  regarded  as 
more  important  than  Christianity  itwlf, 
he  would  have  gone  a  step  or  two  forward 
instead  of  backward.  He  would  have 
decked  himself  and  his  church  in  a  way 
which  might  have  won  for  himself  a  dozen 
or  BO  of  fanatical  adherents  from  amongst 
the  shop-boys  and  the  hysterical  women 

the  place,  and  sent  a  strong  contingent 
waverers  over  to  dissent;  but  he  was 
hot  a  man  of  "  definite  opinions  ".  in  the 
commonly  received  acceptation  of  the 
term.  He  had  definite  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  fighting  evil  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  and  he  did  not  see  the  wisdom 
of  entering  on  his  new  campaign  by  giving 
pfTence  to  numbers  of  woithv  people  who 
might  be  his  most  valuable  allies. 

It  was  ontaide  and  not  inside  the  church 
that  the  evidences  of  new  blood  were  Uie 
most  marked.  A  working-man's  club  and 
library  were  the  first  secular  work,  and 
very  soon  a  district  chapel  and  a  school 
were  built  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
•of  Brookabank  End,  a  community  which 
often  reminded  Mr.  Mayfield  that  ignorance 
and  brutality  amongst  the  working-people 
aire  not  a  peculiar  monopoly  of  t^e  mimne 
and  manufacturing  districts.  And  he  did 
not  attend  merely  to  the  wants  of  his 
tattered  and  haustarving  parishioners, 
neither  did  he  confine  his  acUvi^  to  the 
strictly  parsonic  field.  He  knew  well 
enough  how  grey  and  dreary  are  the  lives 
of  many  who  have  all  the  necessaries  and 
a  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  As  the  long, 
dark,  winter  evenings  came  on  he  set  to 
work,  and  he  made  aome  other  people 
work  in  a  fashion  at  which  they  themselves 
must  have  been  aurprised,  at  tlie  task  of 
amusing  their  fellow-townsmen.  We  had 
concerts,  and  penny-readings,  and  popular 
lectures,  and  papets  on  local  subjecta  by 
local  people.     The  latter  were,  perhaps, 
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the  I«Mt  entertaiiiiiig ;  but  they  gave 
mtdeniftble  pUaenre  to  the  readers  and 
their  wives  and  families.  The-  concerts 
were  voted  very  good.  THie  rector  drew 
np  the  programmes  and  sold  the  tickets, 
sane  and  ^Bad  whenever  he  was  wanted, 
andl believe  he  would  have  swept  oat  the 
loom  and  fixed  the  platform  had  it  been 
fomid  necessary  for  him  to  do  so. 

After  the  escapade  of  the  Kev,  Onosi- 
phoms  Talke,  our  late  rector  pat  a  stop  to 
■11  charity  and  nussionary  sermons  what- 
ever in  the  church,  bat  Mayfield  allowed 
them  all  a  hearing.  He  gave  Up  hia  pulpit 
to  Mr.  Laporta,  of  Bletherton,  to  preach 
on  behalf  of  the  Oxford  misBion  to  the 
Mackenzie  River,  and  preached  himself  in 
favour  of  the  Zion  Society  —  Miss  Dal- 
gaims'sparlacuUr  care— when  tlie  appointed 
preacher  fell  ill  at  Martlebory,  and  could 
Dot  coma  This  greatly  softened  the  old 
lady  towardfl  him,  and  if  he  had  only  sent 
Mr.  Laporte  to  the  Mackenzie  liiver,  to 
look  after  the  Oxford  mission,  instead  of 
allowing  him  to  gather  money  for  it  in 
ShillingDury,  it  ia  possible  she  might  have 
taken  him  into  full  favour,  and  let  bj-gonea 
be  bygones ;  but  Miss  Dalgainis,  in  this 
matter,  represented  the  extreme  wing  of 
the  irreconcilable  faction.  Honest,  unsel- 
fish work,  and  a  manifest  striving  after 
good,  will  make  their  mark,  and  before  a 
year  had  paesad  we  could  laugh  at  all  our 
dismal  forebodings  of  incense  and  chorch- 
millinery,  and  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  poBsesnon  of  a  rector  who  was  before 
all  a  real  ^ood  fellow,  and  with  no  touch 
of  the  Puntan  tn  him. 

One  autumn,  after  the  rector  had  been 
with  Ds  about  four  years,  a  company  of 
strolling  players  came  to  Shillingbury,  and 
fixed  up  their  theatre  in  a  malthouse 
belonging  to  the  Black  Boll,  proposing  to 
divert  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  with  a  series 
of  representations  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
legitimate  drama.  The .  days  had  long 
passed  when  every  little  town  had  its 
theatre  and  its  regular  season;  when 
veteran  favourites  went  the  circuit  year  after 
year,  and  were  welcomed  as  old  friends, 
and  when  recruits  had  to  face  criticism 
founded  on  the  memories  of  the  actors  of 
those  glorious  days  of  old— days  which 
alwayshav«been,  and  always  will  be,  so  much 
better  than  the  deteriorated  present  This 
company  was  evidently  a  section  of  some 
larger  one  which  had  gone  to  pieces,  and, 
whatever  genius  there  may  have  been  in 
the  whole,  it  is  certain  that   the  divine 


spark  shone  veiy  feebly  in  that  section 
which  fixed  on  Shillingbury  for  its  abode ; 
but  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  the  utter 
inability  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Shillingbury 
folk  to  make  comparisons  with  anything 
else  in  the  dramatic  world,  filled  the  house 
veiY  respectably,  and  everyone  seemed 
satisfied.  The  rector  evidently  did  not 
look  upon  the  new  comers  with  disfavour, 
for  he  postponed  the  first  of  the  winter 
entertainmentB  till  they  should  be  gone, 
and  one  morning  all  Shillingbury  was  cod- 
vnlsed  with  the  report  that  the  rector  had 
been  present  at  a  perforinaiice  t^e  evening 
before. 

In  these  days,  in  great  cities,  the  stigma 
attaching  to  plays  and  play-actors  is  on 
the  wane  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  justly  so ; 
but  in  Shillingbury,  when  I  waa  young,  it 
was  quite  another  matter.  I  remmber 
once  my  Mher  bought  a  job  lot  of  books, 
and  amongst  them  the  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare. These  he  gave  to  me,  and  I 
arranged  them  with  niuch  pride  on  my 
■helves ;  but  my  mother — good  soul  I — 
coming  in,  advised  me  to  hide  them  behind 
The  Wht^e  Duty  of  Man,  for  she  would 
not  like  anyone  to  see  tiiat  I  had  stage- 
plays  amongst  my  books.  This  index  of 
the  popular  mind  will  be  enough  to  show 
how  such  an  event  as  the  presence  of  a 
clergyman  at  a  playhouse  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  serious  section  of  Shilling- 
bury. From  these,  of  course,  he  got 
condemnation,  hot  and  strong,  and  even 
his  apologists — a  much  larger  body  now 
than  when  he  first  t&me— admitted  that 
he  was  perhaps  going  a  little  too  far. 

But  the  rector  was  by  this  time  quite 
strong  enoQgh  to  take  care  of  himselC  Of 
course  he  had  to  have  a  batUe  with  Miss 
Dolgaims,  but  he  had  become  used  to  such 
warfare,  and  he  fairly  scored  a  point 
against  her  by  telling  her  that  it  he  went 
to  the  play,'  the  actors  came  to  church, 
and  actors,  as  a  rule,  were  not  much  given 
to  church-going  when  on' circuit  At  last 
the  final  series  of  representations  was 
announced,  and  there  was  a  prospect  that 
the  people  of  Shillingbury  would  once 
more  have  to  get  on  without  a  theatre  as 
best  they  might. 

But  one  morning  the  walls  were  covered 
with  handbills,  in  which  Mr.  Farjohn,  the 
manager,  informed  va  that,  owing  to  the . 
unprecedented  support  given  to  iko  com- 
pany in  Shillingbury,  a  further  series  of 
representations  had  been  arranged,  in 
which  the  accomplished  young  artiste. 
Miss  Adelaide  Bellecourt,  would  appear. 
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On  Tuesday  next  she  woold  nuke  hoi 
d^but  in  uie  cbuactar  of  D«demon&. 
Thow  who  went  tbatputiculwavening  to 
see  the  new  Deedemona  were  at  least 
treated  to  a  sarprise,  if  not  to  a  flawloBa 
rendering  of  the  story  of  the  Moor,  for 
they  saw  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  ersr 
fashioned  by  Nature,  and  they  saw  her, 
moreover,  almost  entirely  unspoiled  by 
anything  that  art — Le.  dramatic  art — 
could  do  in  giving  her  the  professional 
manner.  She  was  clover^  intelligent,  and 
self -poaaesBed ;  bat  anyone  not  entirely  a 
nonce  could  see  that  ehe  moved  and  spoke 
as  an  amatenr,  and  nothing  els& 

On  ibo  Wednesday  evening,  when  Miaa 
Belleconrt  repeated  her  perfomunea  of 
Desdemona,  there  was  hardly  standing- 
room.  On  the  third  night  the  rector  was 
there,  and  on  the  fourth  he  was  there  again, 
and,  what  was  more  wonderful,  he  per- 
■noded  his  eldest  sister,  who  now  kept 
house  for  him,  lo  far  to  forget  the  teachinp 
of  her  home  and  childhood  as  to  accom- 
pa^  him  thither. 

The  truth  was  that  Miss  Bellecourt, 
Uiongh  not  much  of  an  actress,  was  quite 
good  enou^  to  deUgbt  the  Shtllingbury 
pablic,  and  was,  besides,  pretty  enough  to 
have  won  the  plaudits  of  a  more  critical 
audience,  in  spite  of  her  shortcomings. 
More  fascinating,  however,  thaa  her  beauty 
was  her  natural  grace  of  manner  and 
movement  It  was  plain  (o  everybody  that 
she  was  in  everr  '^^f  ^en  &om  tjie 
company  with  wluoh  sKe  had  associated 
herself.  Her  voice,  and  manner,  and 
carriage  proclaimed  her  a  lady  without 
dispute,  and  before  long  there  was  as  much 
cnriosity  abroad  as  to  v^t  her  antecedents 
could  have  been  as  there  was  praise  of  her 
acting.  She  was  some  young  lady  of  high 
family  who  had  run  away  from  home, 
Btiicken  with  stage-fever:  She  was  a  great 
London  actress,  who  had  come  to  join  Mr. 
Farjohn's  company  just  to  see  how  strolling 
actors  lived.  Shti  was  a  ward  in  Chancery. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  an 
excellent  man,  who  had  died  of  -a  broken 
heart,  since  bis  daughter  had  brought 
disgrace  upon,  him.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
ever  clearly  made  ont  who  and  what  she 
really  was ;  but  I  dare  say  all  the  specula- 
tions above-named  were  equally  wide  of 
the  truth. 

Miss  Bellecourt,  it  was  remarked, 
associated  very  little  with  the  rest  of 
the  company,  except  when  professionally 
engaged.  She  had  lodgings  with  Timothy 
Agas,  the  paruh  clerk,  who  lived  in  a  neat 


little  house  just  ontaide  the  church-gates ; 
and  from  the  tone  in  which  honest  Timothy 
spoke  of  his  lodger,  when  he  went  to 
smoke  bis  pipe  at  the  White  Horse,  it  was 
dear  tliat  he  had  not  escaped  the  universal 
range  of  her  fascination ;  though  he  had 
been  heard  to  declare  before  she  joined  the 
company,  that  he  didn't  hold  with  play- 
actors, and  had  never  been  inside  a  theatre 
in  hii  life.  "She  was  a  real  lady,  she 
was,"  Tim  decUrad,  "and  yet  she  never 
gave  herself  any  of  the  airs  the  other  two- 
penny-halfpenny players  did,  and  she  paid 
her  way  r^nlar,  and  that  was  more  than 
many  of  the  others  could  say.  Tother 
day,  when  his  wife  was  ill.  Miss  Bellecourt 
made  all  the  bods,  and  cooked  the  dinner  as 
well,  and  nobody  never  ate  a  better  ktdney- 
pudding  than  the  one  they  sat  down  to 
that  day ;  and  she  had  made  Uttle  pie- 
turea  of  the  church,  and  the  almshouBes, 
and  the  grammar-Bchool,  all  as  natural  as 
life." 

Before  a  week  had  Mssed,  Shillingbury 
discovered  tiiat  Miss  Bellecourt  was  on 
speaking  terms  with  the  rector.  The 
latter  naturally  often  went  to  see  Timotby 
Agas,  and  there  was  nothing  very  wonder- 
ful in  the  fact  thatheshoaldsea  aomethiag 
of  Miss  Bellecourt  on  these  occadons. 
But  the  intimacy  between  our  rector  and 
the  young  actress  was  known  and  talked 
about  on  the  very  day  he  first  spoke  to  her, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  people  smiled 
knowingly,  and  shook  their  heads  when 
they  spoke  of  it,  and  stud  they  hoped  ill 
mi^ht  not  come  of  it. 

But  I  am  doubtful  whether  anythiDg 
more  than  the  mere  breath  of  scandal 
would  have  been  the  result,  if  a  bad  sore- 
throat  had  not  intervened  and  caused  the 
temporary  withdrawal  of  Kiss  Belleconrt's 
name  from  the  playbills.  The  ailment 
promised  to  be  trifling  at  first ;  but  at  the 
end  of  a  week  the  doctor  "made  it  his 
business  to  see  Mr.  Agas,  and  to  tell  him 
that  the  young  lady  had  diphtheria,  and 
that  due  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Timothy  Agas  was  a  nervous  little  man, 
and  he  had  no  disposition  to  catch  a  dan- 
gerous malady  even  from  such  a  charming 
young  lady  as  Miss  Bellecourt ;  so  he  began 
to  cast  about  for  a  plan  how  he  might  best 
get  her  out  of  the  house.  He  started 
many  schemes,  bat  at  last  he  hit  on  one 
which  did  credit  to  his  frugality,  if  not  to 
his  tender-heartedness.  He  proposed  to 
remove  Misa  Bellecourt  into  a  ruinoos  old 
cottage    of   his,   which  was  at    present 
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nnoeeapisd,  tad  to  get  ui  old  vomui  firom 
the  workhoou  to  look  after  her^ 

It  hippentd  that,  tA  the  verr  time 
iriun  Ur.  Agu  was  preparing  to  carry  hii 
buuTOlent  project  into  ezecntion,  the 
rectn  callea  on  some  matter  of  bnuneeaL 
Ur.  Uayfield,  of  coone,  saw  that  eomething 
WM  wrong,  Mid  what  this  tomething  was 
Mr.  Agaa  hid  to  tell ;  and  to  hta  credit  he 
nemed  heartfly  aahamed  of  himsdi  a>  he 
did  ta  The  rector  listened  to  his  lame 
and  itammeriitt  excusea,  and  then,  with  a 
hud  look  in  hu  e^es,  and  a  mooth  firm 
nt,  informed  Timothy  that  he  might 
diveet  htmaelf  of  all  care  with  regard  to 
Min  Bellecoart.  It  was  not  his  costom 
lo  allow  siclc  people  to  be  tamed  out  into 
Um  open  atreet,  for  the  horel  in  which  Mr. 
AgsB  proposed  to  lodge  his  invalid  was 
liWe  better  than  a  rain,  and  he  would  at 
onoe  [voTida  a  place  for  her  attiie  rectory. 

That  evening  the  anfferer  was  taken  away 
in  a  dose  carriage,  and  lodged  in  a  detached 
portioii  at  the  rectory  wbioh  had  formeriy 
Hen  osed '  as  a  laundry ;  a  trained  nurse 
WMsent  for;  the  patient  had  everything 
that  good  nnnong  and  attention  cools  give, 
and  in  a  week's  time  was  bat  of  danger. 
This  step  of  the  rector  was  undoubtedly 
a  b<dd  one;  bat  hie  beat  friend  conld 
haidly  have  called  it  pradent.  It  might  be 
buievolent,  but  it  oould  hardly  be  wise  for 
a  parish  priest  i6  turn  his  rectory  into  a 
eoDValeeeent  hospital  for  strolling  actresses, 
for  these  were  the  terms  most  commonly 
employed  in  Shillingbuiy  in  speaking  of 


the  good  parson's  benevofenca  He  beoime 
the  target  of  many  an  envious  glance,  the 
nbjeet  of  many  a  sharp  remark  from 
oob^ed  virtue,  which  demanded  whether 
there  were  not  enough  deserving  poor  in 
Sbillingbory  iat  him  to  look  after  without 
lamhtog  chuity  on  a  girl  who  was  most 
likely  an  outcast. 

One  day,  when  MtssBelleconrt  was  strong 
enough  to  get  downstairs,  but  not  to  leare 
tiie  bouse,  the  rector  w.ent  to  visit  her.  She 
was  better — much  better,  almost  strong 
again,  she  sud ;  but  the  rector,  as  he 
looked  at  her  flushed  cheek  and  restless 
eye,  was  inclined  to  think  that  some  mental 
tniBchief  had  set  in  to  bar  the  physical 
imturovement,  and  he  was  not  mistatnn. 
[  The  girl,  after  a  few  minates'  conversa- 
tion of  vague  queations  and  inconseqaent 
K^lies,  burst  into  tears,  and  falling  on  her 
knees  besought  him  to  give  her  some 
coonsd  in  her  present  trouble.  Her  story 
vu  this  I  She  was  the  only  ehild  of  a 
retned  naval  officer,  and  she  had  lived  with 


her  ftither  ever  sinoe  he  had  Irft  the 
servioa  Her  mother  bad  died  when  she 
was  only  two  years  old,  and  she  had  been 
left  in  chaise  of  an  old  servant,  a  ftithfiil, 
kindly  soul,  but  one  utterly  unfitted  to 
control  a  olerer  and  undisciplined  child. 
When  she  was  seventeen  the  oriua  of  her 
life  came,  for  her  father,  a  weak,  selfish 
man,  pnt  the  coping-stone  of  folly  to  a  not 
very  wise  life,  hy  marrying  a  girl  a  little 
okler.  than  bis  danghbw,  whom  he  had 
taken  out  of  a  draper's  shop  in  the  town 
irtieie  he  lived.  The  daughter  made  a 
brave  effort  to  put  ap  with  the  new  order 
of  things ;  bat  a  month's  experience  taught 
her  that  she  must  find  a  home  elsewhera 
She  went  to  live  with  an  aont  at-a  distance, 
onder  a  proviso  that  she  should  help  to 
take  care  of  the  children,  and  look  oat  for 
a  dtaation  for  heiselC  She  advertised  and 
answered  advertisements,  bat  no  one 
seemed  to  need  her  eervices,  and  she  b^an 
to  despur  as  the  stipulated  termination  qf 
her  visit  drew  near. 

One  evening  her  uncle  took  her  to  the 
theatre.  It  was  the  first  thing  In  the  way  . 
of  a  play  she  had  ever  seen,  and  when  she 
left  the  house  she  had'  detetmined,  as 
BO  many  other  girls  had  done  bef<ffe,  that 
she  sronld  make  her  fortune  on  the  staga 

She  had  acted  in  private  often ;  she  had 
a  good  voice  for  singiiu,  and  had  been  well 
taught ;  so  she  cMisidered  herself  quite 
justified  in  calling  upon  the  manager  the 
next  morning.  The  manager  looked  at  her 
as  marketable  commodity,  and  having 
heard  her  sing  and  recite  a  passage,  told, 
her  to  learn  up  a  part  in  a  piece  he  was 
going  to  bring  oat,  and  he  would  see  what 
she  was  good  for.  In  the  end  she  got  an 
engagement,  and  left  the  town  witn  the 
oompany,  who  were  going  to  play  during 
the  winter  at  Lookuey,  a  mano&cturing 
town  in  the  North. 

Locksley,  besides  being  a  great  trade- 
centre,  was  a  garrison  town,  and  before  long 
it  was  noised  abroad  in  the  barracks  that 
an  anoommoidy  fine  girl  was  playing  at 
the  theatre.  Two  subs  were  commiseioned 
to  reconnoitre,  and  on  their  report  a  strong 
party  of  the  officers  went  next  night  to 
see  Mias  Belleeoart,  and  amongst  them 
went  Obtain  Archibald  Hoskyna 

It  would  be  too  much  to  trace  at  lengtl; 
the  unwinding  of  the  thread  of  the  girl's 
fatei  By  means  not  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood, Captain  Hoskyns  managed  to  get 
an  introduction  to  hei^  and  b^ore  tiiree 
months  were  over,  had  persnaded  her  to 
maiTV  him  nrivatelv  at  a  reoistrv-office  in 
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a  neigkboniizig  town.  It  wis  a^oed  that 
Bh«  atanld  ooutimie  to  pl&y  till  h^  hiubati^ 
eoHld  find  ber  a  Iumim,  and  after  th* 
compoi^  bad  finished  at  I^ookikr,  tboy 
moT«d  on  to  uothAT  tovn.  Captain 
HoBJ^pu's  dntiea  of  cMixae  {nevented  him 
from  following  his  yonsg  wife;  bat  ha 
managed  to  spend  Mme  time  with  her. 
She  was  vexy  anzionB  to  have  done  with 
all  myatexy,  and  leave  the  stage ;  bnt  th« 
ci^jtein  was  rather  8l<»r  to  move  in  thia 
matter,  and  there  were  soma  ntf  stormy 
paas^ea '  in  their  furtive  marital  inter- 
views. 

At  last,  one  day,  jost  as  the  company 
was  about  to  make  a  fresh  move,  she 
received  a-letter  with  the  Plymonth  post- 
mark from  her  hnfiband,  saying  that  ha 
bad  been  ordered  oat  to  India.  He  was 
Boiry  be  oonld  not  see  her  before  etarting, 
but  he  hinted  she  wonld  get  on  all-  rig^t 
and  maintain  herself  in  her  profiBsaion  till 
he  should  be  baek  agUD. 

When  she  read  the  letter,  she  was  almost 
mad  with  rage.  Witboat  a  mtwient's 
consideration  she  started  for  Plymouth, 
determined  to  have  it  oat  with  the  cowardly 
snedt  if  be  should  yet  be  within  her  reach  ; 
but  when  she  arrived  at  the  doekyaid, 
she  found  that  the  ship  in  which  ha  was 
bad  sailed  two  days  before.  She  made 
ber  way  baek,  and  naturally  found  the 
manager  mnch  incensed  at  the  way  in 
whi^  he  had  been  left  in  the  lusoh.  A 
battle-royal  followed,  and  the  next  day  «he 
threw  up  her  engagement  Then,  after  a 
month's  vicissituaeB,  during  which  time  she 
had  often  known  hunger,  she  found  herself 
a  member  of  Mr.  Farjohn's  company. 

This  was  Miss  BeUecourt's  history.  The 
rector  promised  to  find  out^here  bu  bna- 
band  was  now  stationed,  and  bade  her  be  of 
good  heark  She  certainly  could,  with  her 
talent,  find  a  living  easily  in  a  safer  walk 
than  that  of  the  provincial  stage.  For  the 
next  week  or  so  he  boued  hunself  In 
writing  here  and  there  in  quest  of  some 
employment  for  the  unfortunate  giii  He 
Seat,  too,  a  atrangly-wotded  letter  to 
Captain  Archibald  Hoskyns,  Mudnu^^ur 
Oantonmeuts,  Bengal,  informing  him  of  the 
present  ctroamstances  of  his  deserted  wife. 
The  farewell  perfbrmancea  of  Mr.  Farjotm's 
company  were  now  announced;  Miss 
Bellecourt,  after  her  recent  severe  indis- 
position, wonld  appear  once  more  in.  aU 
her  partu ;  and  the.  last,  a  performance  of 
Otdiello,  was  to  be  for  her  benefits  She 
had  1^  the  rectory  by  this  time,  and 
lodged  in  Ute    town;  and  the    i«otor. 


mindfiil,  petb»ps,  of  s^e  wbispera  wfaiob 
had  made  tbanuelves  beard,  had  only  sees 
her  onoe,  and  then  in  company  with  his 
sister.  On  the  day  of  the  last  perform^ 
anoe,  as  he  was  passing  ber  lodgings,  ho 
saw  the  doctor  comii^  out  He  harried 
on  and  asked  who  was  ill  in  (he  Kooae. 
Tba  doctor  smiled,  so  be  was  soon  aanwed 
there  was  nothing  serions  the  matter;  but 
he  stopped  short,  and  let  drop  an  e^ns- 
aion  of  profound  aatonishmaat  when  luB 
learnt  the  news  that  before  vam  ve^s 
Captain  Hoskyns  would  be  a  proud  bttur, 

"  She  says  aba's  married,  bnt  you  never 
know,"  said  the  doctor.  "  It's  ludcy  th^ra 
going,  I  think,  for  more  reasons  than  otm." 

"  Married,  yes ;  and  toanioe  villain  too. 
I  didn't  write  to  him  half  strongly  enough, 
poor  child — poor  child  I "  said  t^e  rector; 

Ihe  doctor  nodded  and  passed  on.  As 
soon  as  he  roadiad  himve  tiie  rector  took 
bis  sister  into  confidence,  and  the  next 
morning,  instead  of  leaving  with  the  rest 
rf  ^e  company.  Miss  Bellecoiut,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Mayfield,  went' to  Martle- 
bury,  and  was  estabbahed  by  that  lady  in 
comfortable  lodgingi  at  no  great  diatanee 
from  tht  cathedral  close,  the  rent  being 
guaranteed  by  the  Bev.  Ambrose  Mayfisld, 
rector  of  Shillingbury. 

The  wbispon  anwt  the  propriety  of  * 
clergyman  taking  so  mooh  uitexest  ;n  tha 
welfwe  of  a  strolling  actress  which  went 
about  SbilUngbary  may  have  been  very 
subdned ;  bat  they  were  loud  enough  tit 
make  tfaemaelves  heard  in  the  episcopal 
«ity  (rf  Martlebory,  and  taken  in  otm^ 
nection  with  the  fact  that  the  rector  of 
Shillingbiay  had  placed  this  young  wtHnaa 
in  lodgings  in  Martlebury,  tJley  sweUed 
into  a  volume  of  sound  which  soiHi  smote 
the  ears  of  the  bishop.  The  prelate  knew 
Mayfield  too  well  to  charge  hun  witii  even 
the  thought  of  wrong,  but  be  was,  neveir 
thdess,  terribly  annoyed ;  for  the  appear- 
ance of  evil  in  such  matters  can  offcea 
work  as  much  harm  as  evil  itself.  He  sent 
&  letter,  written  in  the  kindest  spirit^ 
giving  Mayfield  every  credit  for  bis  good 
mtentions,  and  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  tl^  fact  that  an  opportunity  had  really 
beengivraito  the  enemy.  Our  rector  took 
the  bishop's  letter  in  exactly  the  same  spirit 
Hc>  indeed,  recbgniaed  the  possibility  to 
which  the  bishop  bad  referred;  bnt  be 
hardly  imagined  that  the  people  around 
him  could  luve  implied  to  him  luiy  other 
motives  tbui  tboae  of  which,  in  tbe  eoa- 
sciouaness  of  uuummum,.  h»  ma  .ireascHutl^ 
pKMid.  '-"' 
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It  iru  a  terrible  Bhoak  wlwn  hs  m# 
bow  completely  bia  motives  hiid  been  muh 
jsdged.  In  the  fiiat  bitter  luJf-hoai' 
after  he  had  read  the  bishop's  letter  he 
paoed  op  and  down  UelQunry,  half  naolvad 
to  ptA  bia  luatntantaao,  'ukl  IhBl  -  hta 
b»ck  on  Slullii^baT7  for  erer.  HoW  could 
he  wofk  vitti  peo^  who  had  rated  tarn 
bf  aooh  aatandatd  1  Hot  could  he-ehake 
hiBds  viA  thMp, '  oc  give  them  vord* 
of  Mendlf  graetingjt  He  aniwered  the 
bishop's  letter,  thanking  him  for  hii 
iatberlj  oonnsel,  and  exriaiaing  his  oint 
position,  promimng  at  Uio  aane  time  to 
all  at  the  pelaee  at  an  early  dat& 

He  VM,  as  it  happened,  mote  than 
tuoally  boey  at  that  partiealar  time,  And 
a  month  or  more  dapsed  befow  be  was 
able  to  g«t  away.  Meantinw  theireeUy 
rent  for  the  lodging  and  a  som  for  Mra 
Hoskyna*!  aOBteoanoe  were  regularly  paid, 
and  many  very  grateliil  letters  came  &om 
the  lady  hnelf. 

At  lait  'tii«l  rector  fixed  a  day  for  his 
jovney,  and  he  was  bniy  inhia  study  pro- 
riding  for  bis  absence  on  Ibe  morrow, 
iriten  the  honsemidd  came  in  and  told  him 
tiiat  Mrs.  Towler,  of  Martlebnry,  wished  to 
iqpeak  to  hiifa. 

"Mm.  Towlerl  Whafc  does  she  want, 
Harriett  I  know  no  one  of  the  name  of 
Tovder." 

"  She's  a  stout  woman,  eii ;  and  ahe 
have  wit^  her  a  yoong- person  who  is 
oanying  a  baby,"  faid  Harnet 

lua.  Towler  was  oaherad  into  the  roouL 
She  waa  a  large  woman,  with  a  set  smile  of 
syci^ianoy.  Hot  eye  was  moiat,  and 
bar  ^  trembled,  and  she  taagjasi  dis- 
creetly bddnd  her  hand  as  she  b^aa : 

"  I've  never  had  the  pleaenre  of  seein' 
yon  before,  sir,  lor  it  was  the  lady  as  made 
aU  the  arrangements;  and  very  Ubeval 
thej  was,  though  no  more  than  was  pnptt, 
looxin' at  the  position  of  tbeparties;"  and 
here  a  revoltii^  ^Hn  operspread  het  fbce, 

"  Oh,  I  see.  You're  the  landlady  of  the 
boose  where  Mrs.  Hoekyns  is  lodging  1 " 

"  Just  so,  sir  i  or  rather  where  she  have 
been  Iodine,  for  she  left  the  house  yester- 
day momin ,  sayin'  as  she  was  goin'  out  for 
a  walk,  and  she  have  never  been  seen  or 
beard  of  since,  and  never  will  again,  in  my 


Qonel"   gasped   tin  rector.      "Yon 

don't  mean  to  say " 

"Indeed  I  do,  mr.  Gone  and  l^t  me 
with  a  kvely  littis  innocenty  as  was  three 
vmIu  oldUrtSatnrday ;  and  of  oourse,  sk-, 
iritat  ooidd  I  do  better,  bein'  a  lone  widow- 


wenan  myself,  than  bring  the  eweet  UlUe 
lamb  oter  tp  you,"  r 

Thq  i«;tor  stalked  to  the  window,  and 
stood  MEoe  time  silent,  iM^ng  as  if  be 
was  not  quite  sore  that  Mrs,  Towler  might 
net  hsTA  acted  otheewwa 

"  Bub  did  ahe.-  I«w  .  no  note, ,  MA 
Tewlert"  7he. lady- Bojemnlx  abook  her 
hflad.  ■"  Ah,  bnb  yflttll  heur  of  h«  ■oon.f' 
bewentoo.  "  Sim^feHftdeBbusiniWaiaast 
hure  «aUed  hev  «waf,  «r  ^0  nay  have  beaid 
fiom  bw  husbaad. 

"  Well,'Uiet9'a  BO  s»yin't  tu*-" 

At  this  nudoeot  a  loud  sqaall  from:  the 
sweet  little  lamb  outside  reminded  the 
i:eotor  of  the  full  weight  of  the  burthea 
which  had  fsjleD  upon  him,  so  be  told  Mm 
Towler  he  would  send  his  sister  to  hei^ 
and,  considwably  perturbed,  mads  bis  way 
out  of  ^  roMii. 

As  h«  uoeaed  the  hall,  Harriet  banded 
iiim  a  letter  which  bad  just  c<Hne  in  by 
post.  It  bore  the  Indian  postmark,  and 
he  broke  the  seal  sod  read : 

"Dear  Sie, — I  am  sore  yon  are  a 
worthy  man,  andl  q^te  helleve  the  truth 
of  all  you  wrote  in  your  letteo  to  me, 
so  I  will  not  answer  it  in  the  saone 
atraiD.  Yon  havs  been  duped  by  some 
attfhl  womt^  who  has  got  btdd  of  my 
name,  and  haa  had  the  impudence  to  claim 
the  poHtion  rightly  belonging  to  a  lady 
who  IS  at  present  living  at  Ua^eld,  Sootb- 
sea,  with  haU-a-donen  childcan  belongiis 
to  me.  If  you  write  to  Mrs.  Hot^ns  A 
the  above  address,  she  will  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  what  Ihava  aaid." 

The  rector  crumpled  the  letier  in  bib 
hands,  and  starceced  as  if  ha  bad  been 
dealt  a  blowv  ne  sat  for  some  minutes 
with  bis  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and 
whea  he  looked  up  again  he  bad  au^SBed 
to  himself  that  the  rod  must  be  kissed 
with  a  good  ^[raoe. 

That  evenuu  tiK.  Tbwler  returned  to 
Martltdnry,  tiuii^  with  her  the  young 
person  and  the  baby ;  and,  in  spite  of  some 
very  clever  amateur  detective  work,  no 
brace  of  the  after-career  of  Uie  above-named 
infant  could  ever  be  foond.  Nobody  really 
beheved  the  least  barm  of  our  good  panxm  - 
<m  account  of  his  injudicaoos  attwnpts  to 
maka  smooth  the  path  of  the  talented 
^ouDg  artisbe  who  had  rushed  like  a  comet 
into  our  ooiet  i^tem;  bat  unkind  hints 
were  levelled  at  him,  the  finger  of  sos- 
pitjoa  pointed  to  him  all  the  same.  The 
opportunity  was  too  iemptutg  to  be  lost. 
The  raster  went  about  bis  vof  k  with 
redonUed  enancv.  and.  as .  years  went  bv. 
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naiuged  to  live  dovn  lome  of  iha  «ffacte 
>f  his  inducnUoD.  Some  of  them,  bat 
lot  ftlL  Wlien'ui  inuooeDtmao  iicbwg«d 
nth  ft  ahamefdl  offnoe,  vhieh  u  diinroTOd 
yj  orenrhfllming  evidence ;  when  toe  pn- 
liding  magiatnte  teUi  him  Uiftt  he  leRTea 
iie  coott  withonb  %  rtajn  on  hia  chs- 
rfteter,  we  know  7017  well  what  it  meuu. 
[t  mMU  that  a  atigma  will  attach  to  hit 
ume  as  long  aa  he  liree ;  that,  whenevec 
t  is  moatitHoed  amongst  men,  tiiere  will 
le  noddings,  and  winloDgB,  and  whisper- 
Dga,  aa  the  disprored  aluuiw  is  brooght 
m ;  that  this  slander,  eeotched,  not  hillad, 
nil  have  |K)wer  to  bedim  th«  memorr  c^ 
k  doaen  years  <d  blameless  life.  It  la  a 
ieav7  penalty  tJiat  men  in  Ambrose  ISmj- 
isld's  podtioQ  hare  to  pay  ft>r  one  folly, 
md  it  is  probable  that  he  took  bia  lesson 
:o  heart,  for  never  again  in  ShilUogbmy  did 
le  poae  aa  tiie  patron  of  actors  or  acting. 


GERALD. 

BT  iLUNoa  c.  ^oa. 
GHAPTSB  XX.      lUOOIOBK 

Thi  next  nisht  bot  one,  Ada  fband 
lurself,  in  itill  deeper  perplexity,  looking 
rat  from  her  window  in  a  graat  hotel,  aorosi 
k  l^e  on  wliich  a  whow  aky  of  brOliast 
itan  were  «>iiniTig  The  lake  was  narrow 
ben;  beyond  it  came  a  dim  outline  of 
lark  hilla,  beyond  and  above  them  solemn 
rangee  of  snow  motmtains;  she  coold 
hardly  see  them  now,  bat  she  knew  tliey 
vere  there ;  at  dinner-time,  whan  she  mix 
between  Mr.  Warren  and  Clarence  at  the 
[ong  table  dewnstaira,  they  had  been  all 
beantilnl  in  a  elow  of  rose,  and  pniple,  and 
gold.  Bnt  Ada  coold  not  care  for  then 
tnnch;  they  were  so  cold  and  far  away. 
She  was  more  interested  in  the  &ces  at  the 
dinner-table ;  hat  «rf»  wandered  restUasly 
[rom  one  to  another,  bnt  she  f  oond  Dotbing 
to  comfort  her.  No  one  cared  to  look  at 
ber ;  the  admiring  stare  of  two  01  three 
ronng  Oermans  was  »  little  tmpleasant 
Ihe  Englishwomen  looked  atapid  and 
hungry;  idl  the  benevolence  and  animation 
they  bad  was  bestowed  oa  their  own 
hoabanda  and  children.  Ada,  between  her 
two  gnardians,  neither  of  them  attractive- 
looking  men,  did  not  cah^  their  attention 
at  all ;  and  yet  they  could  hardly  have 
given  ber  a  gunoe  without  seeing  tJiat  ahe 
wasunh^ipy. 

The  poor  child  was  completely  poxzled. 
These  two  daya  had  been  apent  in  driving 
serosa  oonntry,  and  steaming  t^  thia  lake, 
at  Uie  head  of  which  they  were  now  atay- 


faig.  They  had  ^ent  last  ni^t  in 
Vareae,  at  tlie  Albugo  dell'  Enropa,  with 
ita  pretty  old  conityatd  and  loggia  full  ol 
flowers.  Then  they  had  driven  on  to 
Laveno,  bad  gone  on  board  there,  and  ttiis 
was  Adb's  fost  aoqaaintanm  witii  the  Lags 
Ma^ore.  Clarenee  and  Mr.  Warren 
walked  ap  and  down  together,  smoking 
their  c^ars,  and  she  sat  aloiie,  looking  dis- 
mally aerosa  the  bcilliaDt  water,  hardly 
aeung  any  of  the  beanty  round  her,  aa  bm 
wondwed  in  a  kind,  of  hopeless  dee|iair 
what  all  this  meant,  where  they  were  gmng, 
how  thia  horrid  jotuney  waa  to  end: 

Ckrence  had  laogfaM  at  her  when  she 
asked  wbwe  they  were  goitiA  and  wfaetlier 
this  waa  all  on  the  way  to  HibuL  Ada's 
eduoatjonhad  been  no  great  thing,  and  ber 
geography  waa  very  weak;  ahe  was  not 
mn^  wiser  when,  after  paaainK  many 
sbmping-plaoes,  Olarence  pointed  .  to  a 
white  and  red  town  with  campiwiilea, 
lying  along  at  the  foot  of  the  lulls,  hslt 
way  up  which  a  chorch  stood  out  on  a 
ledge,  with  a  ateep  path  of  stations  leading 
up  to  it,  and  aaid : 

"  That  ia  Looamo ;  we  are  gmng  to  atop 
there  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  And  are  we  going  to  Milan  after- 
Irarda  \ "  said  Ada. 

"  That  dependa  on  circumatancea.  Per- 
haps, if  yon  are  good,"  Clarence  answered, 
and  he  walked  away  again. 

In  that  great -Locarno  hotel,  fiu  too  buge 
for  its  guests,  looking  down  with  each 
dignity  over  town  and  lake,  with  its  wide^ 
cold,  narbla  corridora  and  ataireasas,  Ada 
felt  like  a  lost  child  indeed  as  ahe  wandered 
up  to  her  room  after  dinner ;  die  did  not 
care  to  go  out,  and  the  reading-room  aeemed 
dreadfm,  with  all  those  atrai^  people  in 
ik  Suddenly  at  ttie  top  of  the  ataira  she 
mot  a  kind,  smiling  £Me;  it  waa  that  of  the 
French  femmft4le-<mambre,who  waa  touched 
by  the  eight  of  thia  pietu  young  demoiselle 
aU  alon&  She  held  oat  a  piuik  camellia  to 
Ada  aa  ahe  passed. 

"  How  pretty  I  "■  said  Ada,  smiling  toa 

"Maia  jevoosroffre  1"  aaid the pwaeaat 
voice,  and  Ada,  taking  the  flower,  ^t  quite 
a  warm  little  sensation  of  comfort  and 
kindness.  When  ahe  was  in  her  room  ahe 
sat  down  and  wrote  another  long  letter  to 
Gerald ;  she  did  not  quite  know  where  to 
send  it,  but  it  waa  necessary  to  tell  him 
all  her  troubles ;  and  yet  thia  was  a  difficult 
buuneas,  for  she  could  hardly  explain  what 
they  w«r&  After  that  she  sat  for  a  long 
time  at  her  open  window.  The  night  was 
warm  and  sull ;  the  silver  jin^  of  bells 


in  the  town,  broken  hj  a  deeper  clang  now 
and  then,  wu  poBaing  into  sileDce,  for 
Locuno  went  to  sleep  early.  Ada  had 
pnlled  an  armchair  to  the  window,  and  eat 
there  peacefiilly.  She  liked,  her  little 
room,  with  ita  smart  green  fnmitare, 
snd  the  pleasant  femme^e-chambre  made 
ber  feel  safe ;  it  seemed  long  since  she 
had  had  a  kind  woman  to  speak  to. 
She  had  almost  fallen  asleep  in  her  chair, 
when  she  was  startled  by  Clarence's  langh; 
it  sounded  w  near,  she  thon^t  at  first 
that  he  was  in  the  room.  Then  she 
remembered  that  his  room  was  next  door, 
and  had  a  balcony ;  he  and  Mr.  Warren  were 
now  itanding  ont  under  the  stars  talking. 

"  Yes,  I  mean  it,"  said  Warren  rather 
sagrily,  in  answer  to  the  langh.  "  Yon 
ban  managed  the  whole  thing  about  as 
badly  aa  yon  could.  How  long  do  yon 
sappose  I  am  going  to  kick  my  heela  in 
Utese  ont-of-tJifl-way  comet*,  dodging  that 
brothar  of  toutb  1 ''  ' 

"The  tiling  is  your  own  bnlt,  re- 
Dflmber,"  sataOUretice. 

"Upon  my  word,  Litton,  I -believe  you 
think  I  am  ai  big  a  rascal  as  yourself.  I 
inppoee  yon  would  have  pocketed  the 
letters,  and  opened  and  read  them,  and 
Sung  them  in  the  fire.  No,  I  leave  that  awi 
of  thiDg  to  gentlemanly  scamps  like  joo." 

"  You  couldn't  have  done  it ;  but  yon 
tnlglit  have  brought  them  tc  me,  and  in 
faer  interest  I  might  have  done  what  I 
chose,"  aaid  Clarence.  "  Look  here,  though, 
I  begin  to  think  yon  are  tired  of  the  whole 
business.  ■  Suppose  we  give  it  up,  or  let  it 
alone  for  a  year  or  two. 

"  No,  I  won't  do  that,"  siud  Mr.  Warren ; 
"  I  see  it  is  no  use  tmstiDg  to  yon ;  you  go 
■HI  shilly-Bhallying,  till  I  expect  my  pme 
will  slip  throogh  my  fingers  altogether. 
Tired  I  no,  except  of  being  patient!  I 
wonder  how  you  and  Fane  come  to  have 
such  a  little  piece  of  perfection  for  a 
nster." 

"We  are  luckier  than  she  is,"  said 
Clarence.  baU  laughing.  "  7oa  have  no 
right  to  be  aogry  with  me,  thongh,  Warren. 
I've  reminded  yon  before  that  there  was  a 
condition." 

"  Condition  be  hanged  I " 

"  Come,  I  never  pretended  that  I  conld 
mske  her  like  yon." 

"Yon  have  not  tried,"  said  Warren 
sulkily. 

"Ai  It  happens,  I  have,  and  without 
ffiucti  saocess.  The  fact  is,  she  is  too  yonng 
to  Bee  yonr  advantages  clearly.  Take 
mv  advice,  and  wait  for  a  vear  or  two." 
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"Till  she  meeta  some  fellow  she  does 
liket  No,  I  am  not  going  to  be  cheated  in 
that  way.  If  this  comea  to  nodung,  yoo 
and  I  dissolve  partnership ;  your  brother 
loses  his  post,  and  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
whole  nngiatefnl  lot  of  you. 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Ada  sat  at 
her  window  like  a  stone.  She  never 
thought  of  moving ;  indeed,  she  could 
hardly  have  moved,  for  her  limbs,  as  well 
as  her  mind,  seemed  to  be  stiffened  wiUi 
horror.  Tliis,  then,  was  the  explanation, 
the  realisihg  of  all  her  presentiments. 
Presently  Clarence  spoke  again.  He  was 
evidently  patting  a  strone  restnunt  on 
himself;  Ada  could  hear  Him  dramming 
with  hifl  fingers  on  the  balostrade. 

"  I  am  ready  to  fhlfil  my  part  ot  the 
bai^ain — you  know  that,"  he  wd. 

"  To  further  the  marris^  by  every 
means  in  ^onr  power.  That's  what  yon 
are  doing,  is  it  1     said  Mr.  Warren. 

"  I  have  done  and  said  what  I  could  for  ' 
yoa  What  more  is  in  my  power  t  What 
more  do  you  want  me  to  do  t " 

"  I'U  think  abont  it,"  sidd  his  friend. 
"Perhaps  I  may  speak  to  the  yonng  lady 
myself  to-morrow.  She  must  consent 
b^ore  that  firebrand  fellow  catches  us  up, 
or  there's  aa  end  of  it." 

"We  are  out  of  his  way  hare,  just  off  the 
road,"  said  Clarence.  "He  may  be  cutting 
along  behind  those  hills  at  this  moment." 

"  On  his  way  to  Milan,"  said  Mr. 
Warren ;  and  both  the  men  laughed. 

After  this  Ada  started  up,  ana  shut  her 
window  quickly  and  sharply.  It  was 
impossible  for  her  to  hear  any  more ;  she 
did  not  think  or  care  whetiier  they  knew 
she  had  been  listemng. 

The  child's  terror  was  intense,  u;gra- 
vated  by  the  nlenee  of  the  night  andthe 
bneliness  of  tiie  great  hotel.  She  lay 
down  on  her  bed,  and  with  eyes  staring 
into  the  darkness,  tried  to  think  what  she. 
conld  do.  Telegraph  to  Oerald  1  But 
where  would  a  telegram  catch  him  t  Could 
she  speak  to  the  manager  of  the  hotel,  who 
looked  like  a  kind,  obliging  littie  man  t 
Bat  would  he  have  strenetli  or  anthority 
to  take  her  oat  of  the  hands  of  these  men  1 
Would  any  of  the  English  people  in  the 
hotel  help  herl  Surely  they  must,  if 
they  could  know  and  believe  aQ ;  and  yet 
ther«  had  not  been  one  face  amoDg  them 
to  which  she  cared  to  appeal.  Conld 
she  mn  away — escape  back  to  England  1 
She  had  no  money  but  what  her  brothers 

?;ave  her,  and  at  present  there  were  only  a 
ew  francs  in  ber  narse. 
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As  one  despamng  thought  aSten  another 
crossed  her  mind,  she  began  to  think  that 
she  had  known  and  expected  this  all  along, 
eT«r  since  Mr,  Warren  met  the^  at  Basle 
— no,  long  before  that,  ever  since  she  first 
saw  the  horrible  raan  with  Clarenoe  at 
Eoston  Station,  and  began  to  be  annoyed 
by  his  staring,  his  complimeutB,  and  all 
lus  other  impertiiieneea.  Then  she  sobbed 
and  oried  for  a  long  time,  till  her  head 
ached  yioleatly,  and  the  was  too  tired  to 
cry  any  more.  Then  she  remembered  t[bat 
she  had  not  said  her  prayers,  and  tumbling 
off  the  bed  she  knelt  down  for  a  few 
minotes  and  hid  ber  hce.  She  did  not 
pray  in  words,  or  even  conscioaBty  in 
thought ;  she  jost  seemed  to  .lay  herself 
down,  ber  trouble  uid  her  lonelineu,  in 
tlie  sight  of  the  only  Father  die  had;  and 
after  that  she  crept  upon  the  bed  again, 
and  fell  aaleop  at  once  like  a  baby. 

The  next  morning  it  wag  raising ;  the 
lake  and  the. distant  monntauis  were 
shrouded  in  mist,  the  olonds  hong  low 
down  the  sides  of  the  hilla,  'Snd  lul  the 
lovely  colonn  had  faded  away, 

Gtarenoe  knocked  at  Ada's  door 
between  nine  and  ten^  and  called  out  to 
,know  if  she  was  Aady  for  breakfast 

"  I  am  not  coming  down..  I  don't  want 
any  breakfaat,"  Ada  answered. 

"What's  the  matter}  Are  yon  ill.1 " 
said  Clarence,  and  he  turned  the  handli; 
impatiently,, bat  the  door  was  locked. 

"Please  go  %way,"  said  Ada. 

This,  however,  was  not  at  all  her 
brothot's  inteufion.  When  Ada  shut  ber 
window  BO  suddenly  hut  night,  he  had 
been  quick  ^neua^  to  underatuid  what 
had  happened.  He  had  said  notdiing  to 
Warren ;  and  on  the  whole  he  was  not 
sorry  that  things  should  be  brought  to 
a  crisis,  and  that  Ada  should  clearly 
understand  her  position.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  be  very  £rm  with  her ;  he  had 
Ho  idea  of  being  mined  by  the  obstinacy 
of  a  girl  As  Warren  was  decided,  it 
was  vHmu  that  he  must  be  decided  too. 

"  I  am  not  going  away,  Ada,"  he  said  in 
a  low  voice.  "  Don't  make  a  scene.  Open 
thedoor,  willyooV 

"I  am  not  coming  down,"  siud  Ada 
from  the  inside. 

"  I  don't  care ;  I  want  to  speak  to  yotL" 

After  a  little  more  insisting  she  opened 
the  door.  Clarence  came  jn  and  shut  it- 
behind  him.    . 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  what  is  all  this  fuss 
about  1 " 

The  girl  stood  before  him  at  first  with- 


out speaking.  She  bad  done  her  best  to 
CIV  her  prettiness  away ;  her  cheeks  were 
pale ;  her  eyelids  were  red  and  swelled ; 
and  though  phe  could  not  wash  the  Use 
out  of  her  eyes,  or  the  ruddy  gold  out  of 
her  hair,  Aie  was  a  dismal  little  object 
enough  when  Clarence  looked  at  her.  For 
a  moment  be  was  touched,  and  could  not 
help  speaking  kindly. 

"Poor  little  girll  Why,  what  have 
you  been  doing  that  for  I "  he  aaid,  and  be 
was  stooping-  to  kias  her,  but  Ada  pulled 
herself  away  from  him  and  walked  to  the 
window. 

Clareoce  sat  down  in  the  eonter  of  her 
sofa  and  looked  at  ber. 

In  a  moment  she  tamed  to  him  ^ain, 
and  Bwd  in  a  trembling  voice :     ■ 

"Clarence,  I  be^  all  that  you  were 
saying  last  night — you  and  Mr,  Warren — 
in  your  balcony." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  think  yoa  beard 
nothing  good.     Listeners  seldom  do." 

"  How  dare  you,  CUreuca  1  My  window 
was  open,  and  yoa  came  and  talked  there. 
AayoDe'ini^t  have  heard  you — anyone 
in  the  hotel  Yoa  are  bout  dreadfully 
wicked,"  said  Ada,  so  narvoualy  that  sl^ 
was  obliged  to  lean  against  the  window. 
"  X  can't  say  all  that  J  think." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  a  good  thing  for  me," 
■vd  Clarence  half  aload. 

"  At  first,  of  course,.!  coold  not  ondoT' 
stand  you,  but  afterwards  I  did,"  Ada 
went  on.  "Olarence,  I  canbardly  belieft 
now  that  it  was  you.  You  always  used  to 
be  kind  to  me."  . 

Shut  up ;  don't  be  sentimental,  my  - 
dear  cfaHd,"  said  Clarence.-  "  Try  to  look 
at  the  reasonable  aide  of  things.  Hen 
are  yoa  on  my  hands  without  a  penny. 
Here  is  a  rich  man,  and  not  a  bad  fellow 
either,  who  has  been  in  love  with  yon  for 
years.  You  couldn't  surely  expect  me  to 
snub  him — «t  any  rate,  wi^out  consaltiI^s 
youl" 

"  Now  yoD  are  telling  lies,"  stud  Ada 
more  palmly.  "  For'  years  I  You  know 
that  is  impossible,  for  the  man  never  saw 

)  in  his  life  till  last  autumn." 

"  Don't  be  more  polite  than  neoeasan^," 
said  Clarence  slowly,  and  Bmiling,  "  He 
fell  in  love  with  your  picture  when  yoa 
were  a  little  girl,  and  proposed  the  idea  U> 
me  then  which  be  wishee  to  carry  out  now, 
Eather  pretty,  on  the  whole,  isn't  it  t  We 
tiiought  the  quiet^tand  beet  plan  was  to 
bring  you  abroad,  and  then,  when  you  had 
made  up  youi  mind  to  it,  you  could  be 
married    at    Milan,    and   come   back    to 
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Eagland  later  in  the  aommer.  HoweTer, 
Warren  will  tell  you  all  .that  himself." 

Clarence  Litton  waa  not  bad  enough  for 
bis  poaitioiL  He  talked  to  his  sister  in 
this  cold,  callooa,  hratal  vajr^  while  in  his 
heart  he  wished  Warren  and  bis  money 
and  the  whole  scheme  on  the  other  side  of 
tiifl  world. 

This  vary  struggle  made  his  manner  to 
Ada  more  odtoal  She  stared  at  him  in  a 
sort  of  bewilderment,  but  her  fears  of  the 
m'ght  before  had  almost  passed  away. 

"I  have  a  plan,  too,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
going  to  stay  in  mv  room  here,  and  not 
come  down  at  all,  tifl  yon  and  Mr.  Warren. 
are  gone  away,  and  till  Gerald  comes  to 
fetch  me.  He  will  come.  I  shall  write 
and  telegraph  to  all  sorts  of  places,  and  if 
you  try  to  prevent  me  from  doing  what  I 
choose,  I  shall  tell  all  the  people  here,  and 
ask  them  to  help  me." 

"  AeensatioB  for  Iiocamo,"  said  Clarence, 
stiokitig  his  moustache.  "I  congratulate 
yoa  It  is  a  very  clever  plan  indeed.  So 
yon  won't  have  Warren  t  Gerald  will  be 
■s  much  obliged  to  you  as  I  am." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  stud  Ad& 

"  I  think  tike  facta  were  allnded  to  last 
night  in  the  balcony,  so  I  hardly  need 
repeat  Uiem.  Warren  has  it  in  hia  powar 
to  rain  me  and  Gerald,  and  if  yon  refuse 
him,  ha  means  to  give  himself  that 
pleasure  at  once.  I  see  yon  think  me  very 
rongh  and  plain-spoken;  but  you  most 
remember  that  you  have  brought  this 
on  yourself.  Yoa  have  precipitated  things 
by  oearing  what  yon  were  not  meant  to 
hear.  You  would  bare  learnt  it  all  in  a 
much  gentler  fashion  If  yoa  had  gone 
to  bed  like  a  sensible  yoong  woman. 
Who  was  to  guess  that  you  were  star- 
gaidng'  at  iliat  hoar  1 " 

Ada  sat  down,  frowning,  and  coveted 
her  face  with  her  hands  for  a  moment 

"Yoa  puzzle  me  so  that  I  can  hardly 
think,"  she  said,  Jookiag  up.  "  What  do 
you  mean  1    Does  Gerald  know  1 " 

"He  does.  Wa  talked  it  over  in  the 
aatnouL" 

"He  can't  wish  it,"  sud  Ada  in  a 
whisper. 

"Well,  no;  he  has  a  prejudice  c^unst 
Warren,  aa  you  knpw.  ^b  be  quite  un- 
derstood wluLt  the  Goneeqaences  at  yoor 
refusal  woald  be." 

"Mr.  Warren  must  be  a  dreadfully 
wicked^  cruel  man,"  said  Ada,  after  a  long 
pause. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Clarence;  "a  man  has 
a  right  to  use  his  advantages.     I  got  into 
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certain  scrapea  a  few  years  ago.  He  helped 
mO  out  of  them.  1  owe  him  a  good  deal  of 
money  and  gratitude  too.  If  1  ask  you  to 
pay  my  debt  for  me,  yoa  may  perhaps 
remember  that  I  have  always  done  what  I 
could  for  yoa.  -  Of  course  he  is  rather  old 
for  you — but  you  will  be  thoroughly  spoilt, 
and  will  have  everything  that  money  can 
give  yoa  Besides,  if  yoa  consent,  Warren 
will  take  Gerald  into  partner^lp ;  I  .have 
every  reason  to  think  so.  StQl,  he  has 
his  life  beforo  Vm,  and  he  is  not  in' 
Warren's  power  as  I  am.  Youi  refosal 
means  totu  ruin  to  ma" 

After  this  Ada  was  quite  stiU  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Then  she  began  to  cry 
and  sob  passionately,  hidbg  her  face  on 
the  back  of  the  chair.  A  few  nroken  words 
made  their  way  now  and  then. 

"  Oh,  how  .miserable  I  am  !  How  cruel 
you  are  1  What  shall  I  do  I  Oh,  Gerald  ! 
I  want  Gerald  I " 

Clarence  eat  and  looked  at  her  with, 
more  anger  than  pity.  FresmUy  he  got 
np,  and  said  impatiently : 

"I  had  no  notfon  yoa  were  such  a 
ba^ ! " 

Then  hs  went  out  of  the  room  and  shut 
the  door.  In  the  corridor,  outsid^  he  met 
the  femme-de-chambre,  who  looked  at  him 
rather  oddly,  for  Ada's  sobs  were  quite 
loud  enough  to  be  heard,  and  suggested 
that  mademoiselle  was  iQ. 

"Yes,  she  is  ill;  she  is  weak  and 
hysterical ;  she  has  had  no  breakfast,"  said 
Clarence.'  "WOl  you  look  after  her,  and 
I  will  send  up  her  breakfast  at  oace ) " 

"  Qui,  monsieur,"  said  the  Frenchwoman 
cheerfully. 

Clarence  tlioaght  it  was  best  to  let  the 
child  alooe,  and  ne  did  not  go  to  her  door 
agtun  for  some  boors.  Ho  bad  hopes  that 
her  generosity,  her  love  for  Gerald,  and 
for  himself  too,  unworthy  as  he  was,  might 
lead  her  to  give  in  without  further  trouble. 
He  did  not  like  scenes,  though  lie  bore 
them  stoically  enough,  and  he  preferred  fair 
means  to  foul,  whw  it  was. possible  to 
come  off  so  easDy. 

He  went  to  Ada  sgain  early  in  the 
afternoon.  He  knocked,  and  she.  came  to 
the  door,  bat  slie  would  not  unlock  it  or 
let  him  in.  Clarence  took  tliis  quietly  ;  he 
thought  it  better  not  to  storm  or  insist. 

"  How  are  you  now  J "  lia  said.  "  Have 
they  taken  good  care  of  you  1 " 

"  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,"  said  AjIa. 
"  Listen,  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

"Let  me  come  in,  then;  I  don't  like 
listening  at  the  door. " 
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"  No ;  I  have  beeo- thin  king  of  all  7011 
■aid  ttuB  morning,  and  I  viU  not  see  him 
or  speak  to  him,  and  I  shall  give  yon  no 
uinrer  at  all  till  I  hare  leon  Gerald." 

"Hang  ib,  won't  yont"  muttered 
Clarence,  bat  he  said  alood :  "  That  enunds 
reasonable.  In  the  meanwhile  yon  had 
better  pnt  your  hat  on,  and  I'll  take  yon 
for  a  walk.  Look  ont  of  the  window ;  the 
weather  is  splendid.  I'll  take  yon  np  to 
that  cbnrch  on  the  hill ;  they  say  it  u 
worth  seeing.  Don't  be  aftaid ;  he  is  asle^ 
in  the  Bmoking-ioom." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Ada ;  "  I  wonld 
rather  stay  where  I  am" 

"Af  yon  please,"  sud  Clarence.  He 
could  not  go  on  arguing  in  tiie  passage,  so 
he  went  away  aiid  rejoined  Mr,  Warren. 
He  had  only  told  him  that  Ada  was  tired 
and  nervous,  and  preferred  staying  in  her 
room.  He  bad  no  doubt,  he  said,  that 
she  would  come  down  to  dinner. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  the  sun  was 
shining  softly  over  the  lake,  and  all  the 
lights  and  shadows -and  varied  colonra 
werebdeep  and  intense  after  the  run.  The 
femme  -  de  -  chambte,  curious  and  good- 
natured,  came  in  and  brought  Ada  a  fat 
Sink  rose.  In  the  morniog,  in  answer  to 
er  attempts  at  comfort,  Ada  had  told  her 
that  she  was  tired  of  travelling,  and 
wanted  to  go  home  to  her  youngest 
brother,  who  was  left  in  Eogland,  but  the 
eldest  brother  would  not  let  her  go. 

Having  presented  the  rose,  Suaanne 
remarked  that  "  ces  messieurs"  were  gone 
out  for  a  walk  together. 

This  encooraged  Ada  to  carry  out  a 
plan  she  had  thought  of.  Yesterday  she 
hod  seen  maps  of  the  lake  country  and 
Koiih  Italy  hanging  on  the  wall  in  the 
reading-room,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
by'stuoying  these  she  might  get  an  idea  of 
where  she  was,  and  where  Gerald  was 
likely  to  be,  if  by  happy  fate  he  had  left 
England  after  receiving  her  first  letter. 
Besides,  with  all  her  obstinacy,  she  was 
beginning  to  be  a  little  tired  of  this  im- 
prisonment. So  when  Susanne  was  gone, 
she  brushed  her  carls,  and  darted  out  into 
the  passage,  and  down  one  of  the  broad 
staircases  on  her  way  to  the  reading-room. 

There  was  a  litlje  bustle  going  on  in 
tha  house,  the  duly  bustle  at  this  time 
when  the  afternoon  train  from  the  St. 


QoUiard  and  Bellinzona  had  just  come  in. 
Susanne  was  hmrying  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs  to  meet  a  flushed,  tired  maid,  loaded 
with  bags.  Ada  had  passed  this  woman 
a  moment  before  without  looking  at  her, 
bnt  the  maid  had  lifted  her  eyes  and 
stared,  and  turned  her  head  to  look  after 
the  slight  young  figure  hurrying  down. 
There  were  one  or  two  parties  of  strangen 
in  the  .hall,  and  large  piles  of  luggage; 
the  little  manner,  with  bin  anxious  face, 
was  bowing  himsdf  politely  from  one  to 
the  other.  One  lady  had  just  walked  into 
his  office,  and  was  stooping  over  a  book 
there ;  an  old  lady  outside,  very  much 
wrapped  up,  was  scolding  her  maid  who 
bad  lost  something.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  talk  and  noise ;  half-a-dozen  people 
bad  to  be  attended  to  at  once.  Ada 
slipped  through  and  past  it  all,  along  half 
the  polished,  shining  length  of  the  dining- 
room,  and  through  one  of  the  tall,  glass 
doors  into  the  room  beyond^  with  the  ui^e 
table  scattered  with  papers,  and  the  maps 
and  the  carved  book-cue  against  the  walL 
There  was  no  one  in  the  room.  Ada 
went  alowly  from  one  map  to  another. 
She  bad  been  standing  a  few  minutes 
before  one  that  interested  her,  a  large 
map  of  the  lakes,  in  which  she  saw 
plainly  how  she  bad  been  brought  back 
from  Como  here,  when  a  door  opened  and 
one  of  the  stxange  ladies  came  into  the 
room.  Ada  did  not  look  round  till  she 
was  suddenly  conscious  that  this  person 
had  followed  her  to  ibe  comer  by  the 
window  where  she  was  standing.  Then 
she  started  violently,  looked  round,  looked 
op,  and  instantly  tiiere  were  two  arms 
round  her,  and  her  head  was  resting 
against  somebody's  shoulder,  and  a  warm 
face  was  laid  t^ainst  hers,  and  Theo  said, 
with  an  odd  little  catching  in  her  breath : 
"  My  dear — my  dear  child,  so  I  have 
really  found  you  ! " 
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anoh  bind  feeling  wu  the  caTue  of  bis 
heroic  rescne  of  her,  or  whether  it  wonld 
be,  as  ehe  huped,  ite  consequence,  it  irould 
be  mere  and  mad  fatuity  to  freeze  the  flow 
of  each  feeling  at  its  source  by  a  confeamon 
of  ber  imposition. 

Snch,  aa  neatly  as  we  can  describe  it, 
was  the  attitade  of  Anastaaia's  mind 
towaidfl  Archie,  and  his  rescue  of  her  after 
she  had  read  the  Ryecote  Herald's  superb 
deacHption  of  the  afioir.  She  read  it  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  in  bed, 
for  she  had  no  clothes,  and  those  of  the 
daughter  of  the  kindly  neighboor  who 
housed  her  would  not  fit  her,  she  eaid — 
were  not  fit  for  her,  she  thought.  Archie 
might  call  to  enquire  after  her, ,  and  it 
would  be  better  that  be  should  not  see  her 
at  all,  bat  sbould  hear  that  she  was  i' 
bed,  than  that  he  shoold  find  her, in  a 
dowdy  dress.  She  would  not  rise,  there- 
fore, till  the  clothes  she  had  sent  for  to 
her  Ryecote  dressmaker,  etc.,  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  arrived.  The  clothes  arriTed 
at  last,  but  no  Archie  appeared  to  appre- 
ciate them.  Probably  he  was  himself  worn 
out,  and  compelled  to  rest  after  the  ex- 
haustion and  ezoitement  of  the  past  ni^ht. 
But  neither  did  he  appear  next  morning, 
and  as  the  day  wore  on  Anastssia  resolved 
upon  a  hold  stroke.  As  he  did  not  come 
to  enquire  after  her,  she  must  go  to 
enquire  after  him.  Indeed,  common  grati- 
tudecompelled  her — as  soon  as  her  strength 
and  her  sorrow  wonld  permit  her — to 
relieve  ber  surcharged  heart  of  what  little 
of  the  debt  she  owed  the  saviour  of  her 
life  as  weak  words  could  express.  Absorbed 
by  this  feeling,  Anastaaio,  clothed  in  crape, 
and  closely  v^ed,  crept  out  of  the  house, 
and  down  the  village  street  to  the  doctor's. 

She  was  fortunato.  Mrs.  John  was  not 
in,  while  Archie  was,  and  was  np — which 
be  had  not  been  all  yesterday.  She  did 
not  send  in  her  name  or  card,  but  said 
simply  that  she  wished  to  see  Mr,  Guard 
for  a  few  minutea  Archie  leaped  at ' 
to  the  condodon  that  the  young  lady, 
servant  described  as  tall  and  closely  veiled, 
must  belda,  and  harried  therefore  eagerly 
into  the  room. 

Anastasia  1  It  was  a  double  disappoint- 
ment. The  woman  of  all  others  he  least 
cared  to  see  in  place  of  her  for  whom  of 
all  others  he  longed  most 

"  Miss  Bompas  !  " 

"  I  intmde  1    I  could  not  help  it — I  had 

to  come  to  s^ May  I  sit  down  1    I  am 

not  well,"  falteringty  and  appealingly. 

Archie  stepped  forward  to  hand  her 


chair,  hnt  before  he  could  reach  it,  she 
exclaimed  with  a  kind  of  wh,  "Ob, 
Archie !"  and  sank  overcome  into  lus  arms. 

At  this  momeot  the  door  tnyened,  and 
Ida  entered — entered  only  to  utrink  baA 
as  though  stabbed.  She  got  back  to  Uie 
door  and  to  the  station,  she  hardlyknew 
bow,  though  any  one  meeting  ber  might 
have  thought  ber  a  model  of  stat^  com- 
posure. Anastasia  had  seen  bar  swift 
entry  and  exit,  but  Archie  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  them.  His  back  was  turned 
to  the  door,  which  in  his  eager  entrance  to 
meet,  as  he  hoped,  Ida,  he  had  not  shut 
behind  him.  Thus  Ida  came  and  went  like 
a  shadow,  seen  only  by  Anastasia,  who 
discreetly  eaid  nothing  of  tbe  Tision, 

Archie  having  disengaged  himself  as  somi 
as  be  could,  consistentfy  with  common 
politeness,  firom  the  cUnging  embrace  of 
the  overpowered  and  ovenrawering  Anas- 
tasia, helped  her  to  a  chair,  hot  romained 
himself  standing,  as  an  expresrioD  of  his 
hope  that  tbe  interview  wgold  be  brief. 

Anastasia,  leuuog  back  in  the  obair, 
overcome,  looked  up  at  him  with  an  appeal 
as  for  life  in  her  wide  wistful  eyM. 

"  Let  me  get  yon  a  glass  of  wine,  Miss 
Bompas,"  said  Archie  as  an  answer  to  tht 
look,  in  a  tone  of  the  idest  conventionality, 
stepping  to  the  belL 

"Don't  ring  I "  she  cried,  clutclung  his 
arm.  "  I  must  speak  to  you  alone — I  must 
say — I  must  try  to  say  how  your  heroism 
in  saving  my  poor  life  at  tbe  risk  of  your 
own " 

"  Pray  say  nothing  about  it,"  said  Archie, 
disen^Bgiug  his  arm  almost  roughly,  and 
speakme  with  a  fretful  impaUenca  He, 
too,  hatfread  the  Ryecoto  Herald,  and  was 
disgusted  with  every  line  of  the  report; 
but  most  of  all,  of  course,  with  its  sugges- 
tion that  it  was  the  revival  of  his  love  for 
Anastasia  which  had  moved  him  to  risk 
his  life  for  hers.  "  Pray  say  nothing  about 
it,  MissBompae ;  I  merely  md  what  anyone 
would  have  done,  and  what  I  should  have 
done  for  anyone,"  laying  upon  the  last 
word  a  stress  whose  meaning  was  not  to 
be  mistaken. 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  save  my  life  t "  cried 
she  wildly.  "DeaUi  were  bettor  than 
this  1 "  buiying  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Archie  did  not  aay  what  passed  through 
his  ung^ant  mind :  "  Yon  didn't  seem  to 
think  so  at  the  time." 

Taking  prompt  advantage  of  her  being 
unable  to  see  and  intercept  bim,  be  stuped 
across  to  the  bell  and  rang  it  There 
was  silence  till  the  maid  appeared.     She 
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took  longer  than  lunal  to  answer  the 
bell,  becoose  Bhe  was  only  at  the  other 
ride  of  the  door  eaveedropping.  However, 
Anaataaia,  though  she  heaid  Sie  bell,  said 
nothing  in  the  mterral,  for  ohe  knew  not 
what  to  aay.  She  remained  with  hsr  face 
boned  in  her  hands,  meditating  her  next 
itep,  withoat  mach  resnlt. 

Upon  the  appearanoe  of  the  maid  Arofaie 
uked: 
" "  U  Dr.  Dakin  in ! " 

"  Yea,  Bit." 

"Pray  ask  him  to  come  here  for  a 
moment" 

He  had  learned  by  bitter  experience  the 
danger  of  being  alone  for  any  time  with 
this  woman,  and  he  meant  to  pnt  her  as  a 
patient  in  need  of  a  restorative  into  the 
doctor's  bands  and  to  retire  ondar  this 
cover.  However,  Anaatasia,  divining  his 
design,  started  np  saddenly  and  said  dis- 
tractedly : 

"  Yoa  think  my  reason  is  gone  again  t 
But  no — not  now — not  yet  1 " 

Having  shot  this  Farthian  dart,  alluding 
to  her  attempt  at  suicide  and  to  the 
doctor's  being  an  expert  in  Innacy,  Anas- 
tasia  tottered  to  tlie  door,  where  the 
doctor  met  and  ushered  her  out  with  a  bow 
so  elaborate  as  to  seem  ironical 

Anastasia  was  wildly  wroth  with  Ida. 
Yes,  it  was  chiefly  against  her  rival  that  her 
fury  rose  and  n^ed.  She  would  give  the 
world  for  revenge,  and  especially  for  a  form 
of  vengeance  which  vonld  inflict  her  own 
agonies  opon  her  rival  by  alienaUng  Archie 
and  Ida  as  widely  and  hopelessly  as  she  and 
Archie  seemed  alienated  now,  Fortmie 
favoured  her.  She  found  when  she  reached 
home  a  weapon  fitted  to  her  hand  which 
would,  she  hoped,  help  to  do  the  work.  By 
the  afternoon's  post  Uiere  came  for  her  a 
.letter  from  her  lawyer,  accompanying  a 
packet  of  Archie's  lettera,  and  explaining 
the  reason  of  their  being  returned.  After 
his  heroic  rescue  of  her,  Miss  Bompas  would 
probably  not  care  to  persist  in  the  suit  for 
breach  of  i>romise,  but,  if  she  were  so  in- 
clined, no  barrister  could  be  found  to  ask 
for,  or  jury  to  give,  f,  verdict  against  her 
gallant  preserver.  In  tmth,  the  lawyer 
knew  the  ease  to  be  hollow  and  hopeless. 
Anastasia,  with  a  mind  full  and  furioos 
with  thirst  for  revenge,  thought  first  of 
enclosing  the  most  compromising  of  the 
letters  to  Ida.  But  on  re-readmg  them 
with  the  view  of  choosing  the  warmest  for 
this  purpose,  she  cams  upon  one  which 
alterra  her  plan.     It  ran  thus  : 

"Deakest  Nbstt.— You  thank  me  as 


extravagantly  as  if  we  were  strang< 
if  I  needed  other  thanks  l^ian  yonr  for- 
giveness. Yoa  do  forgive  me  freely,  folly, 
wholly — don't  you  1  I  did  not  expect  it ; 
I  can  hardly  believe  IL  I  shall  not  really 
believe  it  tjll  I  hear  it  from  your  lipa — 
have  it  signed  and  sealed  by  your  lip& 
Come  over  this  afternoon,  as  I  cannot  come 
to  you.  Coast  clear  at  four  o'clock.  Be 
sure  yonoome. — Ever  and  ever  yours, 
"Ahchik." 

This  letter,  which  referred  to  some 
lover's  qoarrel  in  Cambridge,  made  up  by 
one  of  Archie's  eztoavagant  presents,  was 
undated,  and  it  oocnrred  to  Anaatasia  so 
tq  date  it  as  to  make  it  seem  to  refer  to 
Ajrohie's  rescue  of  her,  and  to  the  meeting 
that  afternoon  which  Ida  most  have  con- 
sidered as  the  proverbial  "amoris  inte- 
gratio."  She  had  merely  to  date  in 
figures  Ute  year  and  the  month,  as  wdl  as 
the  day  of  tiie  month,  to  prevent  the  detec- 
tion or  suspicion  of  forgery.  It  needed 
only  such  a  note  to  confirm  the  impres- 
sion Ida  most  have  got  from  the  spectacle 
of  Anastasia  in  Archie's  anns  almost  at  the 
very  hour  named  for  the  tryst  in  the  letter. 
As  for  the'  chance  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing being  cleared  np  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  cousins,  this-— on  Dick's  information 
— Anaatasia  counted  small;  for  there 
would  in  all  probability  be  no  such  meet- 
ing. Arehie  had  plotted  lumself  to  qoit 
England,  and  Ida  to  see  him  but  once 
before  he  went  j  and  it  was  plainly  to  this 
farewell  meeting  she  had  come  that  after- 
noon. She  was  little  likely  to  come 
again  if  the  impresaion  then  made  upon 
her  was  confirmed  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
doubt ;  as  it  must  he  by  this  letter. 

But  how  was  the  letter  to  be  conveyed 
to  Idat  To  send  it  directly  would,  of 
course,  be  to  Invite  suspicion.  It  must  be 
sent  through  Dick,  and  Dick  fortunately 
turned  up  that  evening.  Anastasia  was 
chilling  in  her  reception  of  him,  and  gave 
him  soon  to  understand  that  hie  visits  most 
cease.  Dick  was  a  good  deal  taken 
almck.  Had  the  shock  of  her  mother's 
horrible  death  suddenly  rendered  &x  not 
very  promising  young  penitent  proper  to 
primnesB  1  He  demanded  an  explanation. 
Anastasia  gave  it  with  great  dignity.  She 
and  Mr.  Guard  had  become  reconciled. 
Dick  could  not  and  would  not  believe  ia  such 
a  reconciliation,  but  ridiculed  it  till  Anas- 
tasia was  provoked  into  producing  the  con- 
clusive letter.  Dick  was  staggered.  After 
all,  why  should  she  throw  hun  over  onlesa 
she  had  found  a  new  nrotector !    Dick. 
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eager  to  be  coovinced,  voa  convinced,  to- 
fitead  of  being  most  dejected  and  wretched 
at  his  dismiBBtil  and  replacement  br  Archie, 
he  was  in  wild  Bpirits,  and  rallied  Anastasia 
upon  the  recovery  of  her  first  love.  He 
gracefully  attributed  Archie's  rescue  of  her 
and  return  to  his  allegiance  to  his  des- 
perate dread  of  the  breach  of  promise  suit 
To  this  Anaatasia  condescended  to  make 
the  concruaive  answer  that  all  the  letters 
on  which  alone  the  suit  rested  were  bnmed 
in  the  fire,  which  left  her  nothing  in  all 
the  world — pit«oasly. 

Having  thos  guarded  Bgamst  the  possi- 
bility  of  a  Bospicion  epringing  up  in  Dick's 
mind  that  the  letter  waa  an  old  one,  Anas- 
tasia  afiected  a  great  eagemeBs  to  get  it 
back ;  and,  on  Dick's  manifesting  aa  equal 
eagerness  to  keep  it,  she  again  became 
piteous  about  the  state  of  utter  destitution 
to  which  the  fire  hod  brought  her.  Dick 
took  the  very  palpable  hint,  and,  by  making 
over  to  her  m  his  reckleas  way  all  the 
raODcy  he  had  in  his  purse,  pat  a  endden 
stop  to  her  importunity  about  the  letter. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Anaatasia  managed 
this  buunesB  welt — better  even  than  she  had 
hoped.  For  she  soon  found  that  both 
Dick  and  Ida  were  to  go  to  London  on 
Monday  for  a  visit  of  an  mdefinite  length; 
she  lost  nothing,  therefore,  by  her  dis- 
miasal  of  Dick ;  while  Ida  would  be  beyond' 
the  reach  of  any  personal  explanation  Irom 
Archia 

Thus  the  estrangement  of  the  cousins — 
thrice  desirable,  not  only  for  the  mortifi- 
cation of  her  rival,  but  as  the  first  step 
towards  the  recovery  of  Archie — not  oven 
yet  despaired  of — seemed  to  have  been 
BkiUully  and  securely  contrived  by  the 
ready  resourcea  of  Anaatasia. 

She  would  have  been  still  more  confident 
and  exultant  if  she  could  have  followed 
Dick  in  apirit  to  The  Keep,  Hurrying 
home  he  at  once  sought  his  aunt. 

"  "Ihoae  two  really  have  made  it  up,"  he 
exclaimed  with  unusual  vivacity. 

"  So  I  hear." 

"  'Why,  who  told  you  1 " 

"Ida.*' 

"Idal" 

Then  his  aunt  told  hlni  what  she  had 
extracted,  by  dogged  pumping,  out  of  Ida 
on  her  return,  looking  like  death. 

"Inhisarmal  ByJovel  then  it  is  true. 
It  waa  the  meeting  the  letter  appointed." 

*'  What  letter  J " 

Dick  produced  it.  When  sbo  had  road 
it,  she  exclaimed,  throwing  back  her  head 
in  amazement : 


"Well !  They're  made  for  eadi  other, 
those  two.  But,"  glandng  sharply  at  Dick, 
"  how  did  you  get  hold  of  the  letter  1 " 

"  Oh,  easily  enough,"  answered  he  care- 
lessly, "Having  heard  on  good  authority 
in  Ryecote  that  they  were  reooncUed,  I 
looked  her  np  to  get  to  the  real  truth  of 
the  matter.  When!  chaiged  her  chaffingly 
with  circnlating  a  report  Bhe  knew  to  be 
false,  she  produoed  the  letter.  I  think 
she'd  have  shown  it  to  anyone,  she  was  in 
such  spirits  about  it" 

"  Aiid  allowed  auyone  to  take  it  away  1 " 
with  another  sharp  glance  at  Dick. 

"  For  a  consideration," 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  she  sold  it  to 
you  1 " 

"Yes;  she  sold  it  to  me,  and  well  too." 

"What  a  woman !  She's  capable  of 
forging  it,"  with  a  sudden  suspicion  of  its 
genaineneea, 

"  With  what  object  1  No ;  I  don't  think 
it  a  forgery.  But  Ida  would  know  his 
writing. 

This  he  spake,  knowing  that  Ida  wouldn't 
read  a  letter  not  intended  for  her  ayes. 
His  aunt  might,  however,  ask  her  to 
identify  the  writing,  giving  as  her  reason 
the  contents  of  the  letter.  The  same 
thought  was  in  his  aunt's  mind  at  the 
moment 

■■  Shell  not  read  it,  Dick." 

"No;  but  she  could  glance  at  the 
writing  and  say  if  it  is  her  cousin's  hand. 
You  can  explun  why  you  wish  to  know." 

Bis  aunt  understood  his  meaning,  and 
approved  of  it  It  would  be  another  and  a 
cruel  stab  to  Ida;  but  the  sooner  this  un- 
worthy love  was  stabbed  to  death  and  she 
put  out  of  the  pain  of  it,  the  better. 

"  I  shall  ask  her,"  she  said,  quitting  the 
room  to  seek  Ida. 

Ida  was  lying  on  a  conch  in  her  own 
room,  prostrate,  and  in  a  kind  of  stupor, 
from  which  Mra.  Tuck's  knock  and  voice 
looeed  her.  She  rose,  unlocked  the  door, 
and  confronted  Mrs.  Tuck  with  a  face  bo 
lost — to  use  the  word  which  mort  nearly 
describes  its  expresaion — that  Mrs.  Tack's 
heut  was  wrung  vrith  pity. 

"I'm  so  sorry  to  disturb  you,  dear — 
there,  lie  down ;  no,  no ;  pray  lie  down — 
I  shall  not  stay  a  moment  After  Ida  lay 
down  Mrs.  Tuck  remained  silent  for  a  full 
minute,  nervously  and  lovingly  stroking 
the  girl's  hair  the  while.  At  last  she  sud, 
speaking  with  a  nervous  baste :  '*  Ida  dear, 
Kichaid  has  been  for  your  sake  to  see  that 
woman  to  ash  her  to  contradict  the  report 
she  spread  all  over  Ryecote  of  her  reoon-  [ 
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dUation  with  your  comtn.  But,  instead  of 
contradicting  it,  ebe  produced  this  letter, 
friiich  ihe  deelateff  he  wrote  to-dajr  to  her. 
It  u,j%  she  mostn't  ibarik  him  for  uving 
her  Itfe,  aa  her  forgiveness  of  his  deaertioa 
of  her  is  thanka  enough ;  and  it  aaka  her 
to  come  and  aee  him  this  afternoon  at 
four — when  no  one  else  would  be  in — and 
to  seal  tiien  their  rec6nciltatioa  with  her 
lips.  WethiiikihelettormnBtboafoi^Qiy, 
dear,  and  we  want  ;roa  just  to  glance  at 
the  writing,  and  say  it  is  not  your  cousin's." 

Ida  took  the  letter,  but  her  hand 
bembled  so,  and  her  eyas  were  ao  dim 
and  dizzy,  that  she  could  see  nothing  dis- 
tinctly for  some  tim&  When  she  eould  see 
distinctly,  the  letter  dropped,  and  she  hid 
her  face  in  both  bands. 

"  My  poor  child  1  My  poor  girl  1 "  cried 
an.  Tuck  with  ezcoeding  tendemeas, 
kissbig  her  forehead  again  and  agun. 

Tiaa  warmth  of  tenderness  melted  the 
icf  reserre  which  usually  hid  Ida's  heart  aa 
with  a  stone.  She  put  both  her  arms  about 
Mrs.  Tuck's  neck,  hid  her  face  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  broke  down  in  a  paaaion  of 
Boba  heartrending  to  hear  from  so  self- 
contained  a  girL 


CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

LKICKSTKRSHntS.  FABT  I. 
Altsouoh  between  the  counties  of 
Warwick  and  Leicester  old  WaUing  Street 
forms  only  an  arbitrary  frontier,  yet  the 
■nnent  t^hwa^  corresponds  wit^  a  verit- 
able division  in  soil  and  people.  The 
broad  green  pastures  of  Leioestershiie  were 
long  the  home  of  a  race  of  sturdy  yeomen, 
whose  Danish  blood  has  manifested  itself 
hinuuiyvay&  Leicestetshire  is  distinoUy 
less  feudal  titan  its  ne^boor,  and,  though 
the  Noirman  barons  sprinkled  the  land 
thickly  vith  their  casUes,  most  of  tiiem 
veie  rased  to  the  ground  in  the  days  of 
the  Plaata^ets,  and  have  left  few  traces 
of  their  ezutenoe.  There  are  fewer  great 
abbeya  and  more  find  parish  churches  than 
in  ouer  adjacent  coimties,  and  the  county 
has  more  to  boast  of  in  its  great  graziers 
and  cattle-breeders  than  in  its  great  lords 
or  distinguished  chorchmen.  Its  fame  as 
a  hunting  county,  with  its  noted  hunting- 
centres  Of  Melton  Mowbray  and  Market 
Harborongfa,  is  indeed  of  comparatively 
modem  growtih.  But  long  before  the 
weal^y  and  leisured  sportsmea  of  modem 
times  had  be^nn  to  resort  to  its  erassy 
Tales,  ita  squires  and  yeomen  lovra  thie 


Boond  of  the  horn  and  tiie  merry  cry  of 
hounds,  and  to  meet,  when  the  fields  were 
clear  and  the  work  of  the  year  was  done, 
to  bunt  the  timid  hare  and  wily  fox.  The 
stout  peasantry  of  Leiceatershire  are  of 
ancient  fame  for  their  diet  of  beans,  and 
there  are  sundry  parishes  which  once  had 
tbe  credit  of  raising  beans  exclusively  as 
the  food  of  their  popolation.  But  there 
was  no  lack  of  bacon  either,  to  flavour  the 
dish,  nor  of  good,  wholesome  cheese,  nor  of 
any  of  tbe  products  of  the  dairy.  Tlie 
industrial  population  of  the  county  seem  to 
be  of  a  somewhat  different  race,  which  has 
migrated  southwards  from  the  spurs  of 
the  great  Pennine  range  of  hills,  aboat 
wluch  have  sprung  up  all  our  enduring 
industrial  settlements. 

Divided  &om  the  hiU-ranges  of  Derby- 
shire by  the  great  basin  of  the  Trent, 
Ohamwood  Forest  forms  the  one  wild, 
rough  portion  of  the  conn^,  with  Bardon 
Hill  as  its  chief  summit  And  Bardon 
Hill  commands  a  vast,  wide  prospect,  a 
perfect  ocean  of  land,  with  Lincoln  Minetw 
to  be  made  out  in  the  extreme  distance, 
some  sixty  miles  away,  and  all  tbe  wealthy 
midlands  lying  at  its  feet. 
Ob,  Chsmwood,  be  thoD  etiloi  tbe  choicait  of  thy 

klDd, 

The  like  in  say  pUoe  wbat  flood  halb  apt  to  find. 
No  tract  in  all  tms  iil«,  tbe  prondaat  let  hw  ba. 
Can  BboT  a  bjIvso  nTm^di  for  beaut;  liks  to  tirae. 

The  sylvan  beauties  of  Chamwood,  bow- 
ever,  are  of  the '  past  The  axe  has  left 
ita  aides  bare  and  desolate,  the  wood- 
nymphs'  have  taken  flight,  and  a  railway 
now  runs  thiongh  the  heart  of  the  former 
forest  Yet  are  there  many  places  of 
interest  on  its  borders.  There,  in  a  comer 
of  the  county,  lies  Ashby  do  la  Zooche, 
which  Scott  has  made  famous  for  ita 
tournament  in  Iranboe.  The  scene  of  the 
tournament  is  pointed  out  in  a  field  about 
a  mile  north-westward  of  the  town,  near 
the  village  of  Smisby,  just  on  the  borders 
of  Derbyshire.  Tbe  castle  is  of  later  date, 
partly  of  the  Tudor  period,  a  rich  and 
magnificent  rain,  dismantled  by  the  PuUa- 
ment  after  the  collapse  of  the  King's  cause 
in  the  civil  wars.  Here  was  the  seat  of  Lord 
Hastings,  beheaded  by  Richard  the  Third. 

Close  by  is  Coleorton,  the  seat  of  the 
Beanmonts,  a  family  of  Htoraiy  and  artistic 
culture,  of  which  the  dramatic  poet  of 
Elisabeth's  days  was  a  distinguished 
member. 

The  haunt  of  Urn  who  Bang  boT  Bpaar  and  iiMeld 
In  dvil  oonfilot  met  on  Boeworth  Field ; 
And  of  tiutt  funoiu  voutb,  full  aooa  retooved 
From  eaitb,  perhapiWSbakeBPaate'a  lalf  approved. 
Flelober'a  auooiate,  JaoBoa'a  friend  beloved. 
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Hore  Wordsworth   was    an    honoured 
gneat,  in  the  early  years  of  the  centuiy. 
Perhaps  the  cedar-tree  still  flonrisbes, 
■  ^'"'•'' ,  ^y  Beaunwiit'*  and  by  Wixkwarth'a 

Biit  the  original  seat  of  the  family,  and 
the  birthplace  of  the  dramatist,  lies  nwrer 
the  forest : 
Beneatb  7011  eaatem  ridge,  tba  entggF  bouid, 
Eug^  and  high  of  Chamwood  FoMrt  ((round, 
Htand  ^et,  bnt,  strsnger,  hidden  from  thy  yiaw, 
Tha  ined  rniiu  of  foriom  Qnwe  Di«R. 

The  nannery  of  Grace  Dieu  iras  founded 
by  Lady  Boesin  de  Verdnn  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  is  thus  described  in  the 
record  of  the  commissioners  who  were 
employed  in  the  snppression  of  religious 
houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth : 
"  This  house  standetb  low  in  a  valley,  upon 
alittls  brook,  in  a  solitary  place,  compassed 
round  with  a  high  and  strong  stone  wall, 
within  which  the  nuns  bad  nuide  a  garden 
in  resemblance  of  that  upon  Mount  Olivet" 
It  is  further  recorded  that  this  sequestered 
retreat  of  simple-minded,  religious  women 
was  "sonld  by  the  king's  commissioners  to 
John  Bewman,  gent,"  who,  it  seems,  had 
been  the  stewaid  of  the  convent,  and  was 
besides  a  surveyor  of  the  connty.  This 
John  Beaumont's  son,  Francis,  became  a 
serjeant-at-law,  and  afterwuds  a  judge, 
and  the  judge's  second  son,  Sir  John,  who 
eventually  succeeded  to  his  father's  estate, 
was  himself  a  poet  of  the  minor  degree, 
the  chronicler  in  rhyme  of  Boswotth  Field, 
alluded  to  ia  Wordsworth's  lines.  To  this 
poem  of  Boaworth  Keld  jve  shall  presently 
recor,  as  Sir  John  is  a  good  witness,  from 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  th9  scene  of  the 
combat,  of  which  bis  grandfather  might 
have  had  many  stories  to  tell,  derived  from 
actual  eye-witnesses  of  the  fight 

Francis  Beaumont,  the  dramatist,  was 
the  yonnger  brother  of  this  Sir  John,  and 
in  1696  was  admitted  a  gentlenmu  com- 
moner at  Broadgate  Hall,  Oxford,  de- 
scribed as  a  principal  nursery  for  students 
in  civil  and  common  law,  a  nursery  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  one  would  think, 
if  the  mass  of  students  were  of  the  like  a^e 
as  Beanmont,  who  was  ten  years  old,  it 
seems,  or,  perhaps,  twelve,  when  he  en- 
tered college.  But  that  was  a  precocious 
age ;  Francis  Bacon  was  only  twelve  when 
he  was  sent  to  Cambridge ;  life  b^an 
earlier  and  ended  sooner,  it  seems,  than 
now,  and  for  alt  the  long  Ust  of  plays  that 
witness  to  the  industry  of  the  coUaborS' 
tenrs,  Beanmont  at  h^  death  had  barely 
passed  his  thirtieth   year.     These   later, 


busy  years  were  passed  not  in  Leicestar- 
■hire,  but  on  Bankaide,  near  the  Globe 
Theatre,  where  Beanmont  and  Fletdier 
lived  together  in  an  intimate  friendship 
wonderfiil  to  our  days,  especially  in  men 
of  letters ;  they  shared  the  same  bed,  had 
one  bench  between  them,  one  cloak,  and 
so  on.  Beaumont  died  in  the  sameyear 
as  Shakespeare,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  at  the  entnwce  of  St. 
Benedict's  Chapel,  near  the  Earl  of  Middle- 
sex's monument  The  position  of  his  grave 
suggested  his  introdaetion  into  the  bril- 
liant galaxy  of  the  greatest  of  poets  by 
the  author  of  the  well-known  epitaph  : 

Benowned  fipeoMi  lye  » tboogbt  more  nigbe 

To  laamed  Chaaoer ;  and  rare  B«au»wnt  Ijie 

A  little  nearer  Spenser ;  to  make  roome 

?or  Shakeapeaie  En  joia  threefold  fourfold  toombe. 

In  Chamwood,  too,  lie  the  ruins  of 
another  priory,  of  Ulverscroft,  sequestered 
in  a  deep  vaUey,  of  which  we  have  only 
the  knowledge  of.  its  founder,  Robert 
BossQ,  or  Crook-back,  known  as  the  good 
Esj^l  of  Leicester,  a  great  friend  to  th« 
monks,  and  founder  of  religioas  houses  in 
the  twelfth  century. 

^  Passing  to  the  soufh  of  Chamwood,  we 
come  into  theland  of  beans,  where  a  township 
isknownasBartou  -in-the-Beans,  from  having 
beenoncesnrroundedbybeanfi^dB,  And  not 
far  south  hes  Market  Bodworlh,  a  thriving 
little  town,  not  of  much  interest  in  itsolt, 
bnt  well  known  from  its  connecfjon  with 
the  battle-fidd.  Bosworth  Field  lies  to  the 
south-east  of  the.  town,  .adjacent  to  the 
canal,  and  a  spring  that  liaea  there,  from 
which,  according  to  tradition,  King  SJchaijl 
slaked  his  thirst  in  the  heat  and  fury  of 
the  battle,  still  bears  his  name. 

Both  Richard  and  Eennr  seemed  to 
have  directed  the  march  of  their  armies 
with  the  main  object  of  meeting  each  other, 
and  pntting  their  claims  to  tne  test  of  a 
decisive  battle.  As  far  as  numbera  went, 
the  King  bad  greatly  the  ^vantage,  and 
Richmond's  force,  chiefly  Welsh  and 
Bretons,  with  a  sprinkling  of  adventanms 
knishts  from  the  French  Court,  could 
hardly  have  withstood  the  shock  of  the 
sturdy  fighting-men  of  the  land,  had  these 
been  devoted  to  the  cause  or  confident  in 
their  leaders.  And  then  there  were  the 
men  of  Lancashire,  whom  Lord  Stanley 
held  aloof  &om  the  array  of  either  battle ; 
but  Lord  Stanley,  it  was  well-known,  was 
pledged  to  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  hia 
aon-m-Iaw,  and  was  only  kept  from  joining 
him  openly  by  consideration  for  his  eldest 
son,  held  by  lUch&rd  as  an  hostage. 
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Siehmoiid's  much  had  b«60  plain 
and  abrugfat  enough,  along  old  Watling 
Street  from  Shreirabnr; ;  while  BJchard'a 
feroM  mastered  along  the  stiU  more  ancient 
Fosaeway  that  BtrikoB  through  the  heart 
of  Leuweterahire.  Bat  Richard,  alwaya 
bdd  and  resolute,  had  ettuck  acroes  hj 
b7&-irajat  and  oror  th«  <^ml  connCry  from 
Leicester,  and  Richmcnd  faced  abont  to 
meet  him.  There  was  little  advantage  in 
position  ;  the  ground,  level  and  open,  waa 
watered  by  an  inaigiiifica&t  Ettream,  that 
formed  a  green  swamp  to  the  aonth  of 
Biohard's  position. 

The  night  before  the  battle,  the  two 
anuiea  were  encamped  within  sight  of 
each  ofehs',  and  Shakespeare  has  deecribad 
the  tortured  n^t  ^tent  hy  Richard,  and 
oottbraated  it  with  the  calm  repoae  of  Bich- 
numd.  Ettiakeapeare'a  contemp(«ary,  Sir 
John  Beanmmit,  in  hit  powi  of  Bogwordi 
Field,  already  alloded  to,  has  made  ase  of 
the  tame  maohinery— tiie  spectoes  of  those 
iriiom  Richard  haa  dain.  Bat  both  are 
agreed  as  to  the  gallant  front  shown  by 
the  King  when  the  time  «me  for  fightbg; 


writea  Beaamont,  while  Shakespeare  makes 
Biohard  exclaim,  "A.  thonsand  hearts  are 
great  within  my  bosom  I "  as  he  rides  for- 
ward to  d^ver  his  sprnt-stitring  address : 

Fig^e,  jfentlemen  o{  Engluid!  flgfit,  bold  yeomenl 
J>n,w,  uobsr*,  dittir  tout  htowi  to  the  head  1 
The   morning   of   the   battle    showed 
gloomy  and  overcast. 


But,  as  the  day  won*  on,  the  son  came  ont 

from  among  the  cloads,  and  cast  a  larid 

glare    over    the    opening  of   the  battle. 

AccOTding  to  the  poem,  Brackenbnry,  the 

fermer  Ltentenant  of  the  Tower,  was  sent 

to  htnd  Stanley.     If  he  did  not  join  battle 

hwtantly,  his  son  should  die.    To  which  the 

earl  replied  with  qaite  Spartan  fortitude : 

II  vith  ntj  Gwir^'a  blood  he  itoiiia  hU  throne, 

I  thuk  m;  God  1  have  more  boddsb  thEui  one. 

But  he  promises  to  remain  nentral  if  his 

«on  he  spared.     According  to  Shakespeare, 

Richard  aetoally  gave  the  order  for  Geoi^e 

Stanley's  death,  while  Norfolk  interposes ; 

Mv  lord,  the  enemy  la  paaa'd  the  marsh  j 

After  the  battle  let  Oeoije  Stanley  die. 

And  this  marsh  is  describedin  the  poem  as 

passed  by  Lord  Oxford,  who  led  the  ran 

of  lUchmond's  army : 

A.  mariih  lay  betireene,  vhldi  Oriord  leavea 

Upon  hie  right  baud,  and  the  Bimne  reodvea 

Behisd  )iun  with  advantage  of  the  place. 


The  odranoe  of  Biohmond's  van  was 
oovered  with  a  elond  of  arrows  from  the 
bowmen,  and  Norfblk,  whoae  men  suffered  - 
heavily  from  the  discharge,  advanced  In 
rather  scattered  order  to  meet  the  foe.  In 
the  confnsed  enoonnter  that  followed,  all 
a^ree  that  Bichatd  fought  for  his  crown 
with  all  the  personal  valont  of  a  paladin 
of  <dd.  With  kingly  rage  and  scorn,  he 
drove  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe. 


Bat,  he  felt  that  his  men  fonght  faintly. 
Of  all  the  great  nobles  of  England,  only 
Norfolk  and  his  son  were  heartily  with  him. 
Per^  held  back,  while  Stanley  lay  like  a 
thnndercload  on  the  flank  of  the  King's 
army,  ready  to  faU  upon  it  at  the  first' 
repoW  Ajid  yet  Bichard,  byhis  personal 
prowess  alone,  almost  retrieved  the  fortones 
of  ttie  dav.  He  eat  his  way  to  where  ' 
Biohmond  B  standard  —  royal  or  rebel, 
according  to  the  fortones  of  the  hour — 
waved  in  the  nnbrc^en  centre  of  lus  host. 
Nothing  eoald  withstuid  the  terrible  sword 
of  the  last  of  ihe  Flantagenets.  The 
bristled  boar  waa  at  bay,  and  the  attacking 
hounds  were  scattered  to  right  and  left 
Down  went  Richmond's  standard-bearer, 
cloven  to  tlie  chin. 

Witii  Mome  he  throves  the  standard  to  tbe  ground. 
Another  stroke  might  have  ended  the 
battle  and  altered  the  destinies  of  England, 
in  Richmond's  death ;  bat  the  gigantic  Sir 
John  Cheney  threw  himself  between,  and 
waa  broQght  lifeless  to  the  groand  by  the 
Ring's  sword.  By  this  time,  however,  a 
fresh,  nnweuisd  troop  of  Stanley's  had 
come  to  the  snccoar  of  Richmond,  and 
Richard,  driven  back  In  the  press  from 
within  reach  of  his  enemy,  was  home  to 
the  groand  by  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers. 
Where,  trampled  down  and  hewed  witti  msnr 
Bwordi, 
loftly  ntl 
_  ownreu 
I  perish  in  U 

And  thaa  died,  not  niin'orthily,  the  last  of 
the  old  race  of  kings.  There  fell  about 
four  thousand  of  the  vanquished,  with  the 
"Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley, 
Sir  Richard  Radcliffe,  Sir  Robert  Piercy, 
and  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury.  The  body 
of  the  King,  snrroanded  by  dead  enemies, 
was  picked  up  and  thrown  across  a  horBS, 
and  taken  to  Leiceeter,  where  it  waB 
received  by  the  monks  of  Leiceeter  Abbey, 
who,  mindiol  of  the  benefits  they  had 
received  fnmi  the  royal  line,  gave  it 
hoaonrable  bnrial.     Of  the  old  abbey  of 
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Leiceeter  luidly  »  reitige  now  remans, 
aod  the  site  of  the  royal  bttrial-place  is 
nnkno'wii,  u  well  aa  the  detlinf  of  the 
KIdk'b  lenuitia.  Ghriitopher  Wren  releted, 
OD  ue  enthoTity  of  his  gnndfatber,  that, 
ftt  the  duKilntion  of  the  abb^,  the  place 
of  King  Bichard's  burial  fell  into  the 
honndi  of  a  citizen's  garden,  afterwards 
purchased  by  Robert  Henick,  Mavor  of 
Leuester,  who  erected  a  pillar  over  it  aa  a 
monoment.  Since  then  the  stone  coffin, 
it  is  said,  was  dag  np  and  used  aa  a  water- 
ing-btmgh  before  Tne  White  Horse  Inn. 
Possibly  enon^h,  however,  the  King's  body 
still  rests  nndistorbed  beneath  the  soil  of 
some  garden  or  back-yu^.  Whereret  the 
royal  tomb  may  be,  that  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  ia  not  far  dutant;  for  Leiceeter 
Abbey,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
last  resting-plaoe  of  the  great  cardinal, 
aa  he  journeyed  from  York  towards  the 
lodnng  his  nngratefol  master  had  prepared 
for  him  in  the  Tower. 

At  la«t  with  ew7  roodi  he  came  to  Leioeeter ; 
Iioda'd  in  tha  sbbey ;  whore  tha  reverend  abbot 
With  oU  his  convent  honourably  received  him  ; 
Te  whom  he  gave  these  words  ;  "  O,  f&kber  abbot, 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  stomie  of  state, 
Ii  coma  to  lay  hii  wearT  bonea  among  ye  : 
Give  bint  a  little  earth  for  chaiity  t "     . 

fiat  eren  the  astnte  Wolsey  conld 
hardly  have  foreseen  for  how  short  a 
time  it  would  be  in  tha  power  of  the 
abbot  to  preaerre  his  tomb  from  dese- 
cration. Wolsey  himself  was  no  great 
friend  to  the  monasteries;  his  plan  was, 
no  doubt,  gradaally  to  suppress  them,  and 
devote  their  revenues  to  educaUonal  por- 
poaea — a  scheme  too  grand  and  unselfish 
for  the  times.  But  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  to  subvert 
the  whole  of  these  ancient  foundations  and 
appropriate  the  most  of  their  riches  to  the 
pleasnres  of  the  king  and  the  greed  of  hia 
favourites,  hov  littu  likely  aU  this  would 
lutve  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  the  roinpd 
cardinal  1 

And  now  nothing  bat  an  old  wall  remains 
of  Leicester  Abbey,  while  the  castle  has 
only  a  few  fragments  to  ahow  of  its  former 
strength.  Even  so  early  aa  the  days  of 
Richard  the  Third,  however,  the  castle  was 
in  a  state  of  decay  and  uninhabitable,  the 
King  preferring  to  sleeR  on  bis  way  to 
Boawortb,  at  the  Blue  Boor  Inn,  by  the 
High  Cross,  rather  than  in  the  diam^,  dis- 
mantled cbambera  of  his  royal  castle.  The 
old  inn  survived  to  well  on  in  the  present 
century — and  the  old  four-post  bedstead,  in 
which,  according  to  tradttion,Ri^]ard  slept. 
Is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Rotbly  Temple. 


There  is  little  in  the  present  state  <^ 
L^oeater  to  remind  us  of  its  great  anlaquily 
aa  a  principal  Boman  ataticHi  m  the  great 
Foswway,  except  the  testimony  (^  Bcmaii 
cotna  found  in  the  neigbbourhood  and  pre- 
aerved  in  tiie  town  museum,  and  a  miluuy 
column — aRomanmileatone,  infaet — which 
ia  aatisfaotory  evidence  that  here  was  the 
station  knowii  as  Batee.  The  name  aeema 
rather  to  point  to  a  cc«federacy  of  villagea 
or  townships,  and  the  Saxon  name  ligora 
Geaster,  or  Leger  Ceaater,  may  also  be 
thought  to  point  in  the  same  direction ; 
for  pretty  certainly  it  is  not  I^egeceaster, 
or  toe  camp  of  the  legion,  as  many  have 
thought,  as  it  was  sever  the  headqoartera 
of  a  Roman  legion.  Anyhow,  there  is  a 
probability  of  a  continued  occupation, 
perhaps  as  an  industrial  settJement,  from 
remote  time&  The  monetarit  of  Leiceeter 
were  long  fiunoas,  and  have  left  in  evidence 
a  series  of  coins,  of  which  collections  have 
been  formed,  stretching  from  the  days  of 
Athelstane  the  Saxon  to  tiiose  of  Heiuy 
Flanti^enet 

At  the  preeent  day  Leicester  chl^j 
concerns  itself  with  stockings,  and  lines  of 
warehouses  and  factories  have  obliterated 
nearly  every  trace  of  old  Leioestet.  Ia 
this  industry  Leicester  and  Nottinghwm 
may  be  called  twin  cities ;  and,  althongfa 
separated  by  a  long  stretch  of  breesy  wolas, 
yet  everywhere  on  the  way  are  viUages 
where  stoddngers  may  be  found,  and  the 
&<uBy  creak  of  the  stocking-frame  is  to  be 
heara.  There  ia  a  respectable  antiqui^ 
about  this  stocking  manoCscture,  whicn 
came  in  from  the  Low  Counfariea  in  tiie 
time  of  Elizabeth.  Bluff  King  Hal  wore 
hose  of  doth  cat  and  stitchra,  but  the 
knitted  silk  stocking  were  worn  daring 
the  reign  of  Queen  Bess ;  bat  we  find  it 
difficult  to  beUeve  that  there  was  ever  a 
time  when  the  old  ladies  of  the  county 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
knitting-pin.  ^e  magnificent  Earl  of 
Leicester  is  described  by  a  chronido- 
of  the  period,  as  apparelled  all  in 
white,  induding  hia  atocks  of  hose-knit 
silk.  Malvolios  yellow  stockinga,  with 
their  admired  cross  -  gartering,  will  be 
familiar  to  all.  The  silken,  loxuiious 
stockings,  affected  by  the  gallants  of  the 
Court,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  mana- 
facbu«d,  but  the  humbler  cotton  and 
worsted  soon  followed. 

Other  neighbouring  towns  share  the 
industry  with  Leicester. 

There  ia  Hinckley,  for  instance,  not  an 
uninteresting    town,  well   placed  on   an 
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e  eommutding  tha  country  round, 
and  uid  to  h&TO  been  a  place  of  atrength 
once  upon  a  time,  with  tnoea  of  wall  and 
dikch,  that  uem  to  hxra  enoonmassed  a 
la^ar  apace  than  is  now  occupied  by  the 
town.  A  part  of  this  wall,  called  the 
Jflwiy,  mgeests  the  presenee  of  a  Jewish 
colony,  a^  Jam,  ^  the  way,  were  not 
allowed  to  aettJe  in  Laiceater,  where  Simon 
de  Montfort's  charter  adpolatea  that  no 
Jew  00-  JewdM  to  the  end  of  the  world 
dull  inhabit  or  remain.  Bat  what  the 
Jews  fbond  to  do  at  Hinckley  in  the  middle 
agea  ii  not  at  all  dear,  unless  they  naed  it 
aa  a  half-w4r  atation  between  London  and 
York,  a  little  retired  from  the  main  line  of 
traffic,  and  yet  not  far  out  of  the  way.  Old 
laaao  of  Tor^  and  hia  heaatifol  dughter 
Bebeoea,  may  have  atomad  here  on  their 
way  hataa,  taking  Ashby  de  la  Zoache  and 
ita  tournament  aa  the  next  stage  of  the 
journey. 

Aa  myateriouB  aa  the  dispersion  and  aet- 
Hement  of  the  Jewa,  is  &e  distrihntion  of 
the  stocking  manufaotura  Why  should  it 
atop  short  liere,  and  extend  itself  there ! 
Why  abonld  not  stockings,  for  instance,  be 
nadB  aa  freely  in  Bodfordshire  as  in 
Lelceatershire  I  And  why  should  the 
Btoddng-frame  die  away  in  Leicestershire 
itself  aa  you  approach  Lutterworth,  which 
is  a  pleannt  little  agrieoltaral  capital, 
noted  as  the  scene  of  John  Wycliffe's 
ministry  t  Iliere  still  etande  the  ancient 
church  of  which  he  was  the  priest,  where 
ue  shown  the  reformer's  pulpit,  his  vest- 
ment, and  the  monument  whioh  has  been 
oected  over  bis  emp^  tomb.  For  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Wycliffe'a  remains  were 
disinterred  and  burnt  for  heresy  by  order 
of  tte  bishop,  and  the  ashes  cast  into  the 
neighbouring  Rker  Swift. 

Bat  the  ashes  of  the  refwmer  thus 
scattered  abroad  aeemed  oa  aeed  sown  on 
fruitful  ground,  for  ererywhere  the  new 
fidth  aprang  up,  and  t^e  Lollarda,  with 
their  field-preawera,  and  fresh  enthosiastie 
flocka  of  listener^  aoggesting  the  Weeleyan 
reriral  of  &  later  age,  spread  faat  and 
thick  orer  the  count)?.  Great  nobles,  like 
John  of  Qaont,  saw  their  opportunity  in 
the  new  religious  moTement,  a  faction 
ready-made  to  their  hands,  and  only  wait- 
ing f<»  leaders.  Bat  the  strength  of  the 
movement  was  no  doubt  in  the  yeomanry 
and  class  of  smaller  landholders,  snd  in 
the  risinKcommercial  interests  of  the  larger 
towns.  The  peasantry  and  upper  classes 
of  Leiceatersh&e,  for  instance,  seem  to  have 
been    devotedlT  attached  to    the   ancient 


£uth,  and  joined  in  large  numbers  that 
pUgrimage  of  grace,  which,  aa  a  protest 
against  the  suppression  of  the  r^igloos 
honaea,  made  the  throne  of  the'  Tudors 
totter  for  a  moment. 

Another  hero  of  the  Reformation  and 
martyr  to  ita  cause  was  of  the  county,  and 

Srang  from  its  raciest  blood.  Hugh 
itimer,  who  was  bom  at  Thurcaston,  some 
four  miles  from  Laloester,  and  was  fifteen 
years  old  whenBosworth  Field  was  fought, 
lived  to  preach  before  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and,  in  his  venerable  age,  was 
brought  by  his  brottier  ecclesiastics  to  the 
stake.  Latimer,  in  his  sermon  before 
King  Edward,  gives  such  a  pleaaing  graphic 
account  of  his  father,  a  typical  yeoman 
of  those  days,  that  although  it  has  often 
been  quoted,  it  may  be  given  here  in  fall : 
"  My  father  was  a  yeoman  and  had  no 
lands  of  his  own ;  only  he  had  a  farm  of 
tiiree  or  four  pounds  by  the  year  at  the 
nttemost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  ao  much 
as  kept  half-a-dozen  men.  He  had  walks 
for  an  hundred  aheep;  and  my  mother 
millced  tiiirty  kine.  He  was  able  and  did 
find  the  king  a  harness  with  himself  and 
his  horse  while  he  came  to  the  place  that 
he  should  receive  the  king's  wages.  I  can 
remember  that  I  buckled  nis  hunesswhen 
he  went  to  Blackheath  field.  He  kept  me 
to  school,  or  else  I  bad  not  been  able  to 
have  preached  before  the  king'a  majesty 
now  (Edward  the  Sixth).  He  married  my  ' 
siatera  with  five  pounds  or  twen^  nobles 
a  piece ;  so  that  he  brought  them  up  in 
godllnesB  and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hos- 
pitality for  hia  poor  neighbours  and  some 
alms  he  gave  to  the  poor ;  and  all  this  he 
did  of  the  same  farm ;  where  he  that  now 
hath  it  payeth  sixteen  pounds  by  the  year 
or  more,  and  ia  not  able  to  do  anything  for 
hia  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his  children, 
or  give  a  cup  <rf  drink  to  the  poor," 
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If  people  only  knew  beforehand," 
once  observed  a  profound  philosopher, "  the 
ridicule  they  bring  upon  themselves  by  the 
unreflecting  use  of  their  tongne  and  pen, 
how  many  absurditiea  would  have  remained 
unspoken  and  unwritten  1 "  There  is  no 
denying  the  truth  of  this  remark ;  but  it 
is  tax  from  holding  good  in  every  casei 
Certain  of  our  fellow-oreaturee,  either  from 
habit  or  from  a  natural  deficiency  aa 
regarda  intelligence,  seem  to  be  incapable 
of  reflection,  and  to  sav  or  write  invariablv 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-   ,,^.^ 
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wfa&tover  comea  nppennoet  in  thdr  Eoiods 
without  the  remotest  idak  of  its  being 
amen&ble  to  criticism.  Ex&mples  of  this 
imf(»tiuiate  infirmity  are  hj  no  means 
rare,  and  have  fundshad  the  oompilwrs  of 
"ana"  from  time  immemorial  with  more 
or  lesB  anthentic  materials  for  the  amas&- 
ment*  of  their  readers.  Many  of  these, 
from  frequent  use,  hare  been  won  thread- 
bare ;  bat  it  is  still  possible  for  an  indos- 
trions  gleanw — ve  hope  so,  at  least — to 
extract  from  oompsrativdj  n^Iected 
soDTces  a  few  stray  "  n^ret^s,"  which,  if 
not  abflolately  new,  mar  periu^  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  reprodaction. 

One  of  oar  literary  celebrities,  happen- 
ing not  long  ago  to  visit  a  lady  u  his 
acqnaintance,  found  her  engaged  in  watch- 
ing with  great  interest  the  freaks  of  a 
tame  raven  hopping  about  the  room. 
"  Come  and  see  my  parehase,"  she  said. 
"  I  bought  him  yesterday."  "In  memory 
of  Edgar  Poet  he  ailted.  "No,"  she 
replied;  "yon'll  never  gaess  why."  "I 
give  it  up."  "  Well,  then,  I  was  told  that 
ravens  live  three  hundred  years,  so  I 
thought  I  would  buy  one,  just  to  satisfy 
mysaif  whether  Hiey  did  or  not" 

The  following  dates  from  the  wars  of 
the  Leagne,  when  a  r^Kirt  having  spread 
that  the  Oomte  de  Soissons  had  been 
killed  in  battle,  one  of  his  intimates, 
anxioui  for  his  safety,  dispatched  a  letter 
to  him,  of  which  this  is  a  literal  tran- 
script :  "  They  say  that  yon  have  gained  a 
victory,  but  that  you  are  dead.  Please  let 
me  know  the  exact  state  of  things,  for  I 
should  -  be  truly  sorry  if  anything  had 
haraened  to  yoo." 

!nie  husband  of  the  celebrated  Madame 
Geoffrin  was  fond  of  reading,  and  often 
had  recourse  to  aa  obligug  friend, 
possessor  of  a  well-stocked  library.  Wish- 
ing to  peruse  a  certain  book  of  travels,  he 
bMTowed  the  first  volume,  BJid  having 
finished  it,  took  it  back  to  tJie  owner,  and 
asked  for  the  second,  which,  in  a  Et  of 
abstraction,  he  left  on  the  table,  carrying 
away  the  one  he  had  just  returned,  and 
reading  it  over  again  without  perceiving 
his  error.  His  wife,  seeing  him  deeply 
absorbed  in  the  contents,  enquired  how 
he  liked  the  work  "  It  is  extremely  in- 
teresting," he  replied ;  "  but  it  strikes 
me  that  the  author  is  rather  too  apt  to 
repeat  himself." 

The  same  Qeof&in,  on  returning  home 
one  night  from  the  tjieatre,  was  asked  by 
a  lady  what  piece  he  had  seen,  "i  really 
caoDOt  tell  you,  madame,"  was  his  answer : 


"I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  aeour«  mypkcfl 
Uiat  I  never  thought  of  lookiiw  at  the  dOL" 

After  the  ba^  of  Auatenitz  a  .grav»- 
digger,  engaged  in  burying  the  dead,  waa 
Boddenly  btturupted  in  his  work  by  an 
ezclfunation  of  horror  from  the  ofScer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  saperintend  tb» 
operadon,  and  who  indignantly  afOrmed 
that  one  of  the  bodies  just  oonrigned  to  the 
earth  still  breathed.  "That  shows  how 
little  you  are  In  the  habit  of  this  sort  of 
thing,"  coolly  retorted  the  grave-digger; 
"  if  you  were  to  pay  attention  to  all  they 
say,  there  wouldn  t  be  a  single  dead  man 
among  them  I " 

The  inliabitantB  of  a  village  in  the  South 
of  Franee,  having  decided  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  picture  for  the  altar  of  their 
ehurcb,  deputed  two  of  their  Bomber  to 
make  ibe  necessary  arntngementa  with  an 
eminent  painter  reaidii^  in  a  nei^boar- 
ing  town.  The  subject  chosen  bsmg  the 
martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian,  the  artist,  after 
ibe  preliminaries  had  been  settled,  enquired 
whether  they  wished  the  saint  to  be  repre- 
sented alive  or  dead,  a  question  which 
somewhat  puezled  the  envois,  who  looked 
at  each  other  for  a  few  minuies  without 
speaking.  At  last  the  brighter  of  the- 
two,  imagining  that  iie  had  solved  the 
difficulty,  opined  that  he  had  better  be 
pamted  alive — "  For,"  he  remarked,"  if  our 
people  would  rather  have  him  dead,  they 
can  easily  kill  him  at  any  timcL" 

A  peasant,  whose  father  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  started  off  to  tlie  curb's 
house  late  at  night,  and  remained  at  the 
door  nearly  three  honn,  knocking  every 
now  and  then  so  gently  that  ngbodr 
heard  him.  When  um  priest  at  length 
came  down,  "What  ore  you  here  fori" 
be  Bsked.  "  And  why  did  yon  not  kno^ 
londer  1 "  "  My  father  was  dying  wiien  I 
left  him,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I  did  not 
like  to  disturb  you."  "  Than  he  must  be 
dead  by  this  time,"  observed  the  cni^ 
"  and  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  be  of  any 
yim."  "Ohno,monaiear,  not  at  aD,"  eagerly 
answered  his  visitor;  "my  nei^bonr, 
Pierrot,  promised  me  faitUuUy  that  he 
would  keep  bitn  alive  untdl  you  came." 

During  a  recent  discussion  on  the  snb- 
jeot  of  vaccination,  when  its  supporters 
and  opponents  had  fairly  exhausted  iiuit 
arguments,  one  of  the  company,  who  had 
not  hitherto  spoken,  volunteered  his  opinicn 
that  far  from  being  a  benefit  to  the  humsn 
race,  the  precaution  was  both  dangerous 
and  unnecessary.  "  I  will  give  you  a 
proof,"  he  said.   "  The  son  of  a  friend  of 
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nioci,  u  faMlthy  a  little  fallow-  u  70a 
would  with  to  aee,  was  raooinated  by  the 
a^riee  of  ao  idiotic  medical  num  who 
attended  the  familr,  and  what  waa  the 
eoQBequence  1  He  died  two  days  i^r  the 
operation  had  been  perfoimed  t "  Here 
the  speaker  pansod  for  a  moment,  evidently 
gratiied  by  the  impreni<m  he  had  made 
on  his  hearwi.  "  Yea,  eentlemen,"  he 
eontjnoed, "  ttte  poor  lad,  mo  was  aa  active 
aa  a  iqairrel,  waa  is  the  act  of  climbing  a 
tree,  when,  a  branch  giring  way,  he  lost 
hie  hold  and  waa  killed  by  the  ^  Don't 
talk  to  me  «<  Tacoinlition  after  that" 

French  peasant*,  especially  Normans, 
are  t^  most  Mtigknu  of  mm,  never  eo 
happy  as  when  nmlitating  a  lawsuit,  and 
prosecntiDg  it  with  an  amoont  of  energy 
and  dogg^  persavenBoe  rarely  displayed 
by  them  iq  the  ndinary  oeoarrenoes  of 
lUei  One  of  these,  a  native  of  Oontanoea, 
having,  as  he  imagined,  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  aa  equally  obstinate  neigh- 
boor,  detwmined  to  bnng  Ihe  matter  to 
an  issae  by  eonsolting  an  advocate  on  the 
sabjeet,  and  soliciting  his  opinion  aa  to  Uie 
pro4>abl»  resnlt  (^  a  trial  After  hearing 
the  particulars  of  the  case  the  lawyer 
dinged  his  shootdere,  and  informed  the 
M)|dicaat  tlMt  he  had  not  the  shadow  of  a 
chaBoe,  and  that,  if  he  persisted,  he  would 
only  lose  his  time  and  money ;  adding 
that  a  certain  artiole  of  the  Code  Napoleop 
effoctoally  barred  his  claim 

"An  azticle  1 "  ezdaimed  the  aatonnded 
dient.     "What  does  it  say!" 

**  Yoa  can  judge  for  yoorseU  wh«a  you 
have  read  it,"  aaid  the  advocate,  handing 
bim  tiie  Tt^ome  In  qnestion,  and  indicating 
the  passage  alluded  ta 

Profiting  by  ao  imtaat  when  the  oiher's 
baek  w«8  tamed,  the  wily  Norman  quietly 
tore  oat-the  leaf,  stuffed  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  gave  back  the  book  with  a  hypocritical 
dgh. 

"  W^  are  you  satisfied  now  t  "  aaked 
the  maa  ct  law. 

"  I  suppose  I  most  be,"  replied  the  pea- 
suit  in  a  melancholy  tone,  uid,  taking  leave 
of  his  cotmsellor,  repaired  post-haste  to  the 
house  of  a  rival  advocate  who,  leas  scrupu- 
lous than  his  colleague,  at  once  undertook 
the  case,  wfaieb,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
finidly  adjudged  against  the  plaintiff.  A 
few  days  after  the  tariaJ,  the  disconst^ate 
suitor  happening  to  meet  the  lawyer  he 
had  first  eonsolted,  "  Well,"  remarked  the 
Utter,  "yoa  see  witat  yoa  have  guned  by 
Bot  believing  what  I  told  yon." 

"  I  wish  I  had,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but 


I  never  tbonght  I  could  possibly  lose. 
It's  very  stamge,  all  the  same." 

"  Strange  I "  echoed  tlie  advocate ;  "  not 
at  aD.  Did  you  not  yourself  read,  the 
article  that  clearly  settled  the  matter  t " 

"That  ia  precuely  what  puzzles  me," 
said  the  Norman ;  "  considering  that  I  lit 
my  pipe  with  the  very  page  on  which  that 
infernal  article  was  printed,  how  the  judges 
came  to  get  hold  of  It  passes  my  compre- 
hension altogether.'* 

In  the  heart  of  that  portion  of  France 
once  called  Provence,  ia  a  village  known 
by  the  name  of  Les  MartigaeB,.tha  in- 
habitants of  whidi,  generally  denonunated 
"  Martlgaus,"  have  King  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  moat  idiotic  BceotlanB 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  One  of  them, 
chancing  to  visit  the  town  of  Aiz  on 
business,  beheld  there  an  object  hitherto 
unknown  to  him  in  the  ahape  of  a  pump, 
the  water  flowing  freely  from  wUch  atmdc 
him  witji  admiration.  It  most  be  men- 
tioned that,  owing  to  the  chalky  soil  of  Uie 
locality,  the  Uartigans,  far  from  possessing 
a  snpei^iuty  of  the  crystal  element,  were 
frequently  obliged  in  aeasons  of  drought  to 
procure  a  scanty  supply  from  a  distant 
spring;  the  Bight,  therefore,  of  such  an 
apparently  inexhaustible  abundance  of 
water  was  a  novelty  to  the  visitor,  and 
inspired  him  with  the  bright  idea  of 
endowing  his  village  with  one  of  these 
wondrous  machines,  and  of  thereby  securing 
for  hlBuelf  a  well  -  merited  popularity. 
With  (his  landable  intent  he  repaired  to 
the  largest  iron-foundry  in  the  town,  and 
invested  six  hundred  fnncB  in  the  purchase 
of  a  pump,  the  maker  undertaking  to 
transport  it  to  Les  Mortigoee,  and  fix  It  in 
a  suitable  place.  On  bis  arrival,  he  found 
the  entire  population,  old  and  young, 
assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony;  and 
was  conducted  to  an  open  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  selected  by  the 
notablea  as  the  most  convenient  spot. 

"Here,"  aud  hia  customer,  naturally 
taking  upon  himself  the  office'  of  spokes- 
man, "is  the  place  we  have  chosen." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  the  founder,  look- 
iiu;  round  as  if  in  search  of  something; 
"  but  where  is  the  well  1 " 

"The  well !  H  we  had  one  I  shouldn't 
have  bought  the  piunp.  What  can  you 
possibly  irant  a  well  for  t " 

"  To  supply  the  water,  of  courae." 

"  What  I "  cried  the  exaaperated  Martigau. 

"  I  buy  your  pump  In  order  to  have  water, 

and  now  I  am  to  find  water  for  the  pump  I 

It  is  a  Boandalous  impoeitioB,  and  as  sure 
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aa  I  Ut«,  I  will  bring  an  a«tioD  against  70a 
for  cheating  me  I " 

Whether  he  did  bring  the  action  or  got 
his  mone7  back  is  not  recorded;  but  it 
appears  certain  that  fresh  water  is  still  as 

Seat  a  rarity  as  ever  in  the  village  of  L^ 
artigaes. 

A  musenm  having  been  opened  to  the 
public  in  a  provinoial  town,  the  door- 
Keeper  was  particularly  wjoined  to  let  no 
one  pasfl  wiuioat  finb  taking  charge  of  hia 
stick  or  tunbrella.  Present^  in  saoutarad 
an  individnal,  his  hands  carelessly  atock  in 
his  pockete. 

"  Sticks  and  ombrellas  to  be  left  here," 
vociferated  Cerbems,  snspicioiuly  eyeing 
the  new  comer,  and  effectually  barring  hta 
progress. 

"  Can't  you  see  I  have  umther  1 "  im- 
patiently exclaimed  tbe  latter. 

"  Then  you  must  go  back  and  get  one," 
retorted  the  janitor.  "My  orders  are 
positive,  and  I  can't  let  you  in  without." 

Shortly  after  the  succes^nl  appearance 


of  Henriette  Sontag  at  the  Italian  Opera 
in  Paris,  a  gnm  of  young  fashionables, 
lounging  before  Tortoni's,  were  in  eostsfiiea 


about  her,  one  extolling  the  charm  of  ber 
Toice,  and  another  her  beauty.  "  She  is 
certainly  very  pretty,"  chimed  in  a  third ; 
"  but  it  is  a  great  pity  that  one  of  her  eyes 
is  smaller  taan  the  other."  "  Smaller  1" 
exclaimed  the  most  enthosiastio  of  the 
party ;  "  mon  bon,  your  opera-glasa  has 
deceived  you.  If  you  had  said  Is^r  than 
the  other,  yon  woold  have  been  nearer  the 
mark." 

Among  the  viutcov  to  a  fine  art  exhi- 
bition were'two  old  ladies  fresh  from  the 
oonntry,  engaged  in  examining  with  great 
interest  a  statue  representing  a  young 
Greek,  underneath  which  were  inscribed 
the  words  "  Executed  in  terra-cotta." 

"Where  is  Terra  Gotta  1"  aaked  the 
elder  of  the  two,  taming  to  her  companion. 

"I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  repbed  the 
other ;  "  I  never  heard  of  the  place  before." 

"Ah  well,"  observed  the  first  speaker, 
"it  doesn't  much  signify.  The  poor  man 
who  was  executed  there  is  not  Uie  less  to 
be  pitied,  wherever  it  may  be." 

A  librarian,  employed  in  compiling 
the  catalogae  of  an  extensive  collection 
of  theolo^cal  works,  happening  to  find 
among  tiwm  a  volume  printed  in  Hebrew 
characters^  which  were  periectiy  unintel- 
Ugible  to  him,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  class 
it  in  his  list  After  mature  consideration, 
he  described  it  as  follows :  "  Item,  a  book, 
the  beginning  of  which  is  at  the  end." 


On  soma  one  remaking  to  a  lady,  the 
stiictneas  of  whose  educational  i^stem  was 
proverbial,  that  her  children  were  in- 
variably dull  and  out  of  spirits,  "  You  are 
Joite  right,"  she  replied,  "and  yet  I  do  all 
can  to  cure  them  of  it ;  but  the  more  I 
whip  them,  the  sulkier  they  look" 

A  timid  Parisian  bouraeois,  who  bad 

ore  than  once  been  robbed  in  that  un- 
freqnentad  quarter  of  the  dty  bwdering 
the  Canal  St  Martin,  declared  that  he 
would  not  set  foot  out  of  doon  again  tSttr 
nightfall  "Why  don't  you  ear^  a  re- 
volver 1"  asked  a  neighbour.  "What 
would  be  the  use  of  that  I  "he  said;  "ttw 
thieves  would  be  sore  to  take  it  from  meL** 

A  lady  of  mature  age,  not  particnlarlj' 
well  favonred  by  naton,  had  a  naania  for 
private  theatrie^  espeeully  affecting  the 
parts  of  youthful  heromes.  When  eonpU- 
meuted  by  a  flatterer  on  her  performaoc* 
of  one  of  these,  "Yoa  are  very  good," 
she  said  with  a  becoming  show  of  modesty ; 
"bat  to  represent  the  diaraeter  properly 
one  ought  to  be  yoong  and  pretty.  "  Ab, 
madame,"  naively  answeied  htx  obseqnioiu 
admuer,  "you  bave  just  given  ua  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  contrary." 

Similarly  partial  to  amateur  acting  was  a 
French  Countess,  who  seldom  omitted  to 
indolge  in  her  favourite  pastime  during  her 
an&au  sojourn  in  a  ohUean  near  Paris.  On 
one  occasion  she  had  invited  a  nomber  of 
equally  stage-stouek  gneat*,  and  had 
organised  a  dramatic  entertainment;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbooring  village 
beii^  admitted  as  a  qweial  favoar  to 
witness  the  performMic&  When  all  had 
passed  off  satisfiMtwUy,  the  Coonteea  was 
informed  that  a  deputation,  composed  of 
the  leading  farmers  of  the  district,  solidted 
the  honour  of  an  interview  with  her  and 
her  "  society."  Katurally  expecting  to  be 
complimented  on  her  exertions,  and  not  a 
little  curious    to    ascertain   the    popolar 

opinion  of  her  talent,  Madame  de  £ 

her  visitors   most  conrtooualy ; 


bat  was  somewhat  surprised  on  finding 
that,  beyond  a  great  deal  of  bowing  and 
scraping,  not  one  af^Mared  to  bave  a  word 
to  say  for  himself;  the  members  of  the 
"  deputation  "  staring  first  at  her  and  then 
at  each  other,  evidently  at  a  loss  how  to 
begin.  At  length  the  hostess,  embairaaBed  in 
her  turn  by  their  prolonged  silence,  gradoo^ 
enquired  if  she  could  be  of  any  fnrthw 
service  to  them;  whereupon  one  of  the 
party  summoned  up  courage  enough  to  say 
that  they  had  come  for  their  "  poorboire. 
Doubting  whether  die  had  heard  arigh^she 


"FOR  HER,  WHESf  I  AM  DEAD." 
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KfBitei  the  qOMtion,  and  ww  horrified 
by  the  ume  Bpokeanun  eoolly  snggestiiig 
that  M  thOT  had  ut  oat  the  perfomunoe 
without  nndentandiiig  a  lylUble  of  it  out 
of  ntpect  for  Madame  la  Comtenw  (here 
the  bowing  uid  war^ODg  were  renewed),  it 
WM  only  £iir  that  wsy  Bhonld  be  paid  for 
their  trooble.  How  uie  matter  was  finally 
Mttled  ha«  not  been  handed  down  to  tu  ; 
bat  it  is  probaUe  that  the  pretence  of  so 
enlig^twea  an  aodimee  wia  not  eon- 
lidwed  indinienBabie  to  the  aneoen  of  any 
mbeeqimt  theatrieal  repieMUtatiim  at  the 


On  the  restoratioQ  of  the  Bonibons  in 
1815  80  many  BoyoUat  emigraatB  ap[died 
for  penaiooa  or  plaoee  under  the  new 
goTomment  tliat  the  ministers,  in  order  to 
aaeettain  the  joatiee  of  tbmr  dainu,  fbond 
ite^iedient  to  interrogate  them  elosely  aa 
to  the  political  piinaplee  advocated  by 
them  in  1793.  A  yaaib,  barely  twenty 
jrean  i^  age,  hanag  been  presented  by  a 
lady  to  M.  de  Blacaa  aa  a  candidate  for  a 
neaut  pos^  the  firat  qnstion  pat  to  her  by 
the  minuter  was :  "  What  was  tihe  political 
condnct  of  this  yoirag  gentleman  daring 
the  Kavolation  t " 

One  of  the  reigning  belles  in  Paris  some 

fears  ago  was  the  Princess  G ,  by  birth 

a  Wallachlan,  whose  magniGcent  eyes  were 
the  object  of  general  admiration.  Far 
fnm  bung  vain  of  their  attnctiTe  powers, 
■be  invariably  maintained  that  althongh 
in  France  people  chose  to  call  them 
beaatifDl,  yet  in  her  own  coontiy,  where 
eretyone  lud  equally  fine  ones,  they  wonld 
not  even  be  notieea.  A  lady  friend  of 
hers,  not  overgifted  wiUi  intelugence,  and 
afflicted  with  a  pairof  amall  and  ineqcpressiTe 
syee,  listened  attentavely  to  these  remarks, 
wdmentallyvowed  that  if  ever  she  married, 
her  hosband  ehonld  be  a  WsJlachian,  and 
nothing  else;  bnt  where  to  find  one  of 
her  own  rank  in  liie  was  for  some  time 
no  easy  matter.  As  she  waa  rich  and 
independent,  candidatea  for  her  hand  were 
not  wanting  :  Poke,  Greeks,  and  Bossians 
by  scores  snccessively  presentiBd  themselves, 
and  were  eonuaarUy  dismissed ;  nntU  at 
length  a  soltor  of  the  deored  nationality, 
and  a  Prince  into  the  bargun,  made  lus 
appearance,  and  after  a  very  short  conrt- 
ini^  curied  t^  his  bride,  iriio  previous  to 
their  anion  had  settled  npon  him  the 
gsater  ^art  of  bet  fortune^  to  his  estate  in 
waUachia.    Six  or  eight  months  later  the 

Princess  0 recetral  a  letter  ^m  tiie 

self-exiled  fiur  one,  coached  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  I  might  have  spared  myself 


the  misery  I  have  nndergona  rince  my 
nnlncky  marriage  wi^  a  semi-barbarian, 
who  is  hardly  ever  sober,  and  has  made 
awa7  with  almost  every  aon  I  poBseiaed ; 
fbr  I  have  not  attained  my  object  after  all. 
From  what  yoa  said,  I  imagined  that  the 
air  would  do  wonders  for  me;  bat  more 
than  half  a  year  has  elapsed  since  my 
arrival  here,  and  I  can  poutjvely  aasur6 
yon  that  n^  f^ea  are  not  a  bit  larger  than 
thn^were  before  I " 

When  the  academician  Saonr-Lormian 
had  eompUted  his  tranalation  of  Tasso's 
"  Gernaalenune,"  lie  not  a  little  astonished 
one  of  his  colieagoes  who  had  been  com- 
mending the  fidelity  of  the  version  by 
saying :  "  Now  that  I  have  finished  my 
task,  and  have  plenty  of  Ume  before  me,  I 
intend  to  set  seriooaly  to  wori^  and  learn 
Italian!" 


"FOR  HEK,  WHEN  I  AM  DEAD." 

A   STORY, 

"I  FILT  that  I  most  come  to  yoa  at 
once  wiUi  an  explanation.  I  know  1  might 
have  written,  bat  I  am  a  bad  hand  at 
patting  things  on  paper.  Yoa  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  to  hear  of — of  the 
change  in  my  plans ;  bat  I  suppose  you 
know  it.  Those  confonnded  newspapers 
get  hold  of  everything,  somehow,  as  soon 
aa  it  hmpens." 

Paul  Dcoman  spoke  awkwardly  and  half 
apologetically,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  meen^ianm  he  was  trying  to  rekindle^, 
and  away  fnm  my  face.  1  smoked  on  in 
nloice,  not  helping  him  by  qnestion  or 
comment. 

"  I  never  was  fit  for  the  work,"  he  went 
on.  "  It's  completely  oat  of  my  line,  and 
I  should  never  have  undertaken  it.  You 
were  the  right  person." 

"I  don't  thmk  that  was  the  general 
opinion,"  I  said,  not  bitterly — I  was  very 
carelol  how  I  spoke  on  this  subject — bnt 
as  stating  a  matter  of  fact 

"No,"  he  agreed  with  me;  "but  yoa 
were  less  unfit  than  I ;  and,  after  all,  the 
choice  lay  between  ua,  you  and  me.  It 
seems  strange  now  to  think  that  we  were 
all  the  world  to  poor  old  Cyril,  Well,  Pve 
done  my  best,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  now  I 
have  come  to  beg  yoa  to  take  up  the  work 
where  I  have  left  it.  You  won't  refuse 
me!" 

It  had  never  been  my  way  to  refose 
Paul  anything  he  asked,  and  still  less 
should  I  do  so  now.  I  m4;ht  have  stud  of 
myself,  as  he  had  said  of  my  dead  cooain, 
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CttU  Bleet,  kU  I  had  in  the  world  had 
Mm  Panl  uid  C^ril,  and  Oyril  was  dead. 

"  StlU,  I  owe  yoa  an  ezplanatioB,"  he 
went  oa,  hU  pipe  between  oil  teetfa,  aed 
his  face  turned  to  the  fire, '!  and  I  deolaie," 
he  broke  oat  eaddenlf ,  "  there's  not  a  man 
in  I^ndon  to  whom  I  wonMn't  aooner 
make  it,  or  who  wonldn't  fiad  it  eaaier  to 
accept  it  thui  yon,  old  fellow;" and  he  flaahed 
one  of  kis  old  fmnk,  affectionate  glanoea  at 
me  while  he  langbed  embarraaMdly. 

I  ftarted,  Hla  worde  fell  like  a  blow 
on  an  unhealed  braiie.  He  had  touched 
unawaxea  the  one  tendM-,  aching  spot  in 
my  amoke-dried,  caae-hardeued  faelinga. 
I  was  a  hard,  lelfiih  man  of  the  world  in 
his  eyes,  and  those  of  society  geserally; 
living  only  to  shirk  the  respoiuibilitiea  of 
life,  and  to  secure  to  myself  a  ahare  of  aneh 
of  its  good  things  as  came  in  my  way, 
without  brain  or  heart  e&on^  to  rise  to 
the  higher  levels,  of  enjoyment,  if  too  colcu- 
lating  and  emotioniess  by  nature  to  sink  to 
the  lower.  That  was  Paul  Dorman'a  idea 
of  me,  David  Gwynne,  and  he  pitied  me 
and  loved  me  neverthele8&  Cyril  Keet 
had  done  me  greater  jnaUce,  but  he,  too, 

Sntly  despised  my  aimless,  self-absorbed 
s,  and  loved  me  nevertheless. 
We  were,  faat  fHende,  we  three,  linked 
by  bonds  fo^ed  in  the  young  days  whea 
only  such  strong  glow  of  sympathy  and 
white-heat  of  enukusiasm  as  weld  jnen 
together  can  be  felt.  We  were  at  coUege 
together,  Cyril  and  Paul  the  two  most  notwi 
men  of  their  day,  each  in  bis  different  line ; 
I,  perhaps,  the  least ;  and  onr  companion- 
ship was  astandii^m&rval  eventosnpwficial 
observers.  CyTil  was  a  dry,  quiet,  psle 
Ettle  nuin,  with  a  bent  head  and  thoughtful 
blue  eyes  under  his  spectacles,  never  spew- 
ing but  when  spoken  to,  and  then  giving 
short,  concise  answers,  very  much  to  the 
point,  in  a  low,  nnemphatic  tone.  Paul 
was  a  stalwart  athlete,  full  of  animal  spirits, 
and  rather  given  to  "  gush  "  in  his  conver- 
sation— and  gnah  was  less  universal  in 
those  days  t^an  now — a  right  minded,  kind- 
hearted,  fairly  intelligent  boy.  His  hair 
has  grown  thin  on  the  t«mples,  and  he 
goes  dirough  instead  of  over  a  five-barred 
gate  when  he  oomes  across  one  now,  but  be 
has  hardly  outgrown  his  boyhood  yet.  I 
cannot  describe  mysdf,  and  I  Uiink  Panl 
or  Cyril  would  have  been  equally  at  a  loss 
to  do  sa  Cyril  sneered  softly  at  me  because 
I  did  not  read,  Paul  jeered  openly  at  me 
because  I  could  not  row,  run,  or  play  tennis. 
And  yet  we  were  inseparables,  and  no  one 
goeised  how  tiiB  suooassei  <^  one  or  the 


other  would  set  my  heart  leaping  and  my 
head  swimming  yrith  excitement,  while  the 
bintest,  moat  measored  wotds  of  conanent 
were  all  that  wonld  rise  to  my  lips. 

There  is  no  need  to  rectil  thdr  raiied 
distindatms  here.  Paul's  wife  has  his  by 
heart.  Be  is  the  ideal  country  squire  and 
HP.,  with  a  model  estate,  Coniewative 

E'ndples,  and  his  first  and  only  lore  for 
wifft 

pyril't  career  was  public  property.  It 
was  brief  and  brilliant,  and  the  detuls  am, 
or  were  a  month  i^,  in  everybody's  month. 

I  have  never  read  his  great  work:,  and 
dioald  not  nsderstuid  it  if  I  did.  I  taa 
eontest  to  giory  in  all  I  hear  of  his  mar- 
vellous talent,  patientixtdaBtry,  andinsptred 
ins^ht,  and  to  know  that  his  bode  will 
stand  as  a  monsment  of  a  life  given  to  a 
worthy  labour,  long  after  I  am  dead  tnA 
forgotten. 

We  never  drifted  far  apart,  we  threa 
I,  llvii^  in  die  narrow  little  world  we 
call  Socaety,  saw  faoes  oenu  and  go;  fasfaioBs 
shange,  bright  Iioasehoids  disintegrate  snd 
vaBiah,  leaving  dmary  bfauks;  nouses  of 
monming  burst  forth  into  merrynuduDg  for 
one  gay  season,  and  sink  into  gloom  once 
more ;  beauties  fade,  and  repataliona  arise 
and  ftSL  And  I  faave  played  my  own 
monotonous  little  part  in  the  show;  but 
my  real  life  was  lived  with  CyrE  in  his 
quaint  old  oonntoy  home^  ondianged  from 
year  to  year,  exospt  for  the  gKukial 
deepening  uid  heightening  of  the  drift  of 
peters  and  pioof-raoMs,  and  Uie  lesaetnag 
of  the  mace  accorded  to  hnman  beinga 
He  would  come  to  me  in  town  sometimes, 
and  establishing  himself  in  a  comer  of  my 
chambeiB,  work  away  peacefully,  between 
his  visite  to  the  British  Mnsomi  and  his 

Eublishers.  .  But  he  never  went  to  Paul's 
ome ;  he  could  find  nothing  to  do  there, 
he  Bi^,  and  preferred  that  Panl  should 
come  to  him. 

In  that  quaint  old  house  he  died, 
suddenly  and  punlesdy,  without  a  shadow 
of  warning.  There  he  was  found,  one  grey 
morning,  stark  and  cold  at  bis  desk,  tbe 
ink  dry  on  the  pen  in  his  fingers,  the  other 
band  stiffened  on  the  page  of  a  book  of 
reference  beside  him. 

They  sent  for  me  as  his  nearest — in  fact, 
his  only  relative,  and  I  summoned  Paul, 
His  will,  dated  in  tbe  Cambridge  days,  was 
found  at  his  soltritor's.  In  it  he  shared  liis 
property  equally  between  u&  Tliat  is,  a 
cerbun  sum  of  mosey  was  left  to  me,  and 
his  house,  his  library,  maauscripts,  and 
personal  bdongings  to  Paul     I  had  the 
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lielili  ilure,  uid  it  hurt  me  that  it  Aonld 

AIm  Pnl  VM  teft  execator,  vad  Uiat 
hat  me  too.  I  know  I  had  made  a  score 
ti  Cjnical  obAiradons  <hi  the  poathumooa 
Btunnoea  men  made  of  themselves  to  their 
bieadi,  bj  lading  hardens  of  tnisteeehip 
and  gnardianelap  on  them,  hat  that  Cynl 
■hoold  hare  taken  ne  at  my  word  cat  me 
tothe  heart 

I  stood  aside,  leaving  Panl  to  his  duty, 
sad  feeting  for  the  first  time  dipped  oat 
of  the  feUoTship.  Tlus  feeling  was  inten- 
afied  before  long. 

Hanlly  had  the  laet  screw  been  tnraed 
hi  the  ooffln-lid  before  "The  Eomsnee  of 
Besearch  :  A  Memoir  of  the  late  Profeeeor 
BUit,  with  IMaiy  ud  CorreapOTidence," 
wsa  advertised  ae  in  preparation,  with  an 
ntte^y  onknown  nwne  on  the  titie-pi^e. 
Bj  way  of  an  aathoritatire  diei^  to  the 
pablieation,  Panl,  by  £he  advice  of  the 
solicitors,  and  at  tiie  urgent  reqaest  of 
pfiil's  pabEshera,'was  indhced  to  announce 
that  he  was  at  work  on  a  Life  and  Letters 
tnm  the  (wly  aathentio  materiiJa  The 
notice  served  its  parpose,  the  catchpenny 
pnbheaUon  never  appeared,  and  sooner; 
duut  I  coold  tiave  believed  pouibte,  the  first 
ndone  of  Paul's  memoir  came  ei^  It 
was  ancommonly  well  done,  so  everyone 
•aid.  I  contributed  all  Uiat  was  asked  of 
me  in  the  way  of  correepondence  ot  verifi- 
cation of  datflB  OF  indaents,  and  that  was 
^  I  liad  taken  for  gruited  that  it  was  on 
soiae  snob  quest  tiiat  Paul  presented  him- 
self  onexpeetedly  this  November  evening ; 
Ud  was  more  tlun  perplexed  at  his  manner 
«d  W<»dB. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  caaght  yoor 
Beanii^,"  I  answered  to  tiie  remark  pre- 
vnnuly  mada  "  What  have  you  got  to 
explain!  and  what  am  I  to  do  for  youl  " 
and  I  tried  to  speak  as  heartUy  as  I  could. 

"  I  want  you  to  edit  the  second  volume 
of  tiiat  Lite,"  was  the  unexpected  reply ; 
"  I  cannot  1 "  blurting  it  out  roughly,  and 
kioku^  away  from  me  directly. 

"  Why  not  f  What  is  there  that  yon 
tnd  Uartin  Jebb  can't  manage  1" 

Martin  Jebb  was  Oyril's  secretary,  a 
clever  yoons  fellow,  trustworthy  and  scrp- 
pslooB  ;  it  had  been  possible  far  Paul  to 
Uave  a  Ur^e  share  of  the  woft  in  his 
hands ;  all  ofit,  in  Cut,  dealing  with  Cyril's 
■pedal  sobjects.  - 

Pktil  answered  me  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  and  sat  musing  a  while.  Then  he 
fegaa  again: 

"  It's  no  use  castinz  about  for  sentences. 


I've  got  to  tell  ybu  the  story,  and  pat  it 
as  I  may,  it  oomes  to  the  same  tiling  in 
the  end.  After  aU,  what  does  it  matter 
what  you  think  of  met  It's  Cyril's  in- 
terests I've  got  to  look  to." 

He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
then,  deliberately  laying  it  aside,  he  faced 
me^  leaning  forward,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  fii^er-tipe  lightiy  joined,  his  face 
upraised  to  mine. 

"  You  know  me  pretty  thoroughly, 
(^wynne,  and  whether  I'm  addicted  to  give 
way  to  whinudes  and  nervous  fancies.  Well, 
just  listen  te  tiiia  You  know  how  we  had  to 
go  at  tiiat  memoir  at  ones  witlioat  much 
time  fbr  reflection  or  arrangemenk  '  dive 
us  plenty  of  penonal  det^ail,*  that  little 
Jev«i8,  the  pnUisher,  said.  *  Let  us  have 
the  man  as  ne  lived — his  early  esoapadee, 
his  love-afliairs,  and  money  matters,  and 
his  difficulties  with  his  family,  if  he  had 
any;  tiiat's  what  the  public  want,  you 
know.  Above  all,  his  oj^ons  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Then  his  last  tllneBB,  and  his 
ideas  of  what  he  was  going  to  do  if  he 
had  lived,  and  if  you  see  any  signs  (^ 
failing  in  his  late  work  yon  might  call 
attenSon  to  it'  Upon  my  sool,  Gwynne, 
I  rejoiced  in  dhi^pt^tbg  the  little 
b^nr !  Yoa  are  the  only  representative 
of  Cyril's  fiunily.  He  never  had  a  love- 
afiiair  or  a  money  trouble.  If  he  had  any 
lions  of  bis  contemporaries  he  took 
good  care  not  to  leave  them  written  down, 
and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  without  an 
audience.  His  story  is  the  story  of  his 
work,  and  what  ehe  there  was  to  tell  lay 
ready  to  hand.  He  had  a  paesion  for  pre- 
serving M8S.  Every  scrap  of  letter  or 
note  he  had  ever  received  in  his  life  was 
carefully  stwed  away  in  dated  parcels 
with  the  r^ly  noted  down.  You  remember 
his  great  oak-bureau  with  the  four  arched 
openings  above  the  writing-desk !  Tiie  first 
two  were  marked  inside,  '  Private  papers,' 
the  others  '  Notes  on  Books,'  with  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  books.  All  was 
arranged  in  such  perfect  order  that  I 
simply  opened  parcel  after  parcel  accord- 
ing Ur  date,  took  what  seemed  best,  and 
destooyed  the  remainder — and  there  was  a 
first  volume  complete  before  we  realised 
it,  and  before  I  had  opened  the  contente 
of  the  second  compartment.  There  was  so 
little  to  tell — his  old  schoolmaster  gave 
me  a  sketch  of  hia  early  days,  and  a  copy 
of  an  uncommonly  smart  essay  for  a  little 
ohui.  Bugby  was  as  qoickly  duposed  of, 
and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
Cunhridire  anA  tha  first  nutlinn  of  hia  crtmit. 
.,     .  ......   ^  .-    ..^.- 
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work.  'It's  ftll  rerr  uiuatiBfTiii^'  tlut 
Uttle  nabluher  gmmUea; '  a  onMided  visw 
entinlr,'  jost  beoaase  rve  no  teo<wd  <tf 
Bcuidalotu  doing!,  oot  even  of  Kand«lons 
layuigB,  to  throw  in  for  ipice.  I're  done 
my  honest  best  with  it.  There  seems  to 
me  lomethiog  infinitelr  touohing  in  the 
very  ladi  of  personal  detail — in  a  life  so 
giTon  np  to  BukiDg  clear  tiie  ittth  of  know- 
ledge for  those  who  follow.  I  can't  pat  it 
rightly,  bat  there's  even  a  sort  of  romance 
aboat  it,  as  I  see  it^  staking  a  bridge  of 
oneself  for  another  to  crow  over  by. 
Perhaps  it's  worth  giving  op  all  that  makes 
the  bi^pineaa  of  an  orduary  man's  life  to 
think  of  die  thoasanda  of  gaieniti<»ui 
flowing  yihiott  feet  one  may  have  set  i 
tii6  road  to  Trath.     Yon  i       '      " 


coarse  I "  said  Panl,  nnuing 
meditative  gase  into  the  fire.  "Don't 
think  I  want  to  ^it  all  that  sentimental 
boflh  into  prist  I'm  shirTring  the  point  as 
long  as  I  can,  yon  ue."  He  had  began 
mechanically  to  refill  his  pipe,  bat  paahed 
it  from  him  determinedly,  "  As  soon  as  I 
got  that  first  volume  off  to  the  printers  I 
set  to  work  on  the  second,  and,  yoa  won't 
believe  me,  but  after  three  wews  I  have 
not  got  a  single  page  pat  together.  I  cao't 
do  it  Don  t  ask  me  why,  bat  I  can't  I 
have  gone  down  there  day  after  day,  and 
sat  down  befbie  that  old  bareaa  deter- 
mined not  to  rise  till  I  had  made  a  fair 
beginning,  and  have  found  myself  vacantly 
dresminf^  pen  in  band,  hoarslater,  and  not 
a  line  writtea  I  have  anbcked  that  Uttle 
door,  and  taken  out  paioel  after  parcel  of 
letters,  and  been  anable  to  bring  myself 
to  ontie  a  string  or  break  a  swL  The 
fint  day  I  tbon^t  it  was  sfHoe  kind  fi 
fit,  yon  know,"  wd  Paul  langhei  nneaaOy; 
"  that  the  cunge  from  fredk  air  to  that 
cloteBtadyhadapset  me;soIlet  thingsgo 
for  that  day,  tramped  all  over  the  oonnt^, 
and  vent  to  bed  withoat  sapper.  Next 
morning  I  set  to  work  early,  for  I  wanted 
to  get  £>me  to  Leslie — she  isn't  very  slzottg 
jnst  now,  and  always  frets  at  the  tine  I 
spend  away  frcnn  her  there — ^bat  as  soon 
as  I  sat  down,  the  recollection  of  the  day 
before  came  over  me  with  snch  a  queer, 
sickening  feeling  that  I  fairly  jamped  ap 
in  a  pamc  and  departed,  telling  Jebb  tiiat 
I  shouldn't  go  near  him  a^un  R)r  a  week. 
One  thing  Kner  another  bmdeted  me — or  I 
let  them  hinder  me — till  I  got  regularly 
savage  with  myself,  and  stuted  off  one 
evening,  withoat  telling  even  Leslie,  in  a 
sort  of  frenzy  to  get  the  job  done,  Jebb 
was  overioved  to  see  me.  and  I  set  to  work 


forthwith,  sending  him  to  bed.  I  got  the 
place  open,  and  took  oat  a  lot  of  papers, 
and  was  patting  my  hand  in  for  more, 
when — I  don't  care  whether  yoa  believe 
me  or  not — I  swear  I  felt  a  heavy  grasp 
laid  on  my  arm  stopping  me.  I  je^d  it 
away,  ana  tried  agau,  and  again  the  grssp 
fell  on  my  arm  and  checked  me.  It  wasn  t 
a  nice  sensaUon,  I  can  tell  yon.  I  took  a 
tarn  roand  the  room,  stamped  aboat  a 
Uttle,  and  pat  my  head  ont  of  the  window, 
and  then  went  back.  As  I  marched  ap 
the  room  to  the  old  bnreaa,  pretty  reeolate 
this  time  to  give  way  to  no  more  dela- 
dons,  I  saw,  as  I  advanced,  the  little  door 
swing  slowly  on  its  hinges  till  with  a  click 
it  closed,  and  the  key  fell  from  the  lock. 
It  has  aspringcatchiUidarathersdfFona'' 
"  The  draaght  from  the  open  window," 
I  snfSfested,  ont  he  shook  nia  head  im- 
patiently. 

"Then  what  do  yon  sappoee  it  to  bet" 

"  How  do  I  know  1    It  all  sounds  trivial 

enongh  as  I  hear  myself  tell  it  to  yoa,  and 

Srn  have  a  ruht  to  jodge  aa  yonideue. 
at  what  I  feel  ts  that  I've  had  a  hint  to 
leave  o£" 

"Whatl  A  cupboard  bansing,  and  a 
touch  of  cramp  !  f  ou've  worked  in  that 
musty,  air-tight  dm  till  you've  got  over- 
stnuned  and  nervous." 

"I  only  go  down  ttiere  three  days  a 
week," 

"  Never  mind.  It  has  all  been  a  seven 
and  onasoal  strain  on  your  mind.  WI^i 
yoa've  not  ground  at  anything  so  steadily 
since  Cambndge  di^s,  I  suppose  t " 

"Oh,  I  know  It's  pemctiy  easy  to 
account  for  it,  bat  I  oan't  get  over  Uie 
feeling.  I've  tried  my  hardest — thoi^ 
indeed  the  way  in  which  everything 
imaginable  conspires  to  stop  my  getting  to 
work  ia  enongh  in  itself  to  sicken  me  of 
the  job ;  but,  never  mind  that,  directly  I 
set  to  work  back  comes  the  dased,  dull 
feeling  again.  I  can't  think  of  a  date,  I 
can't  put  an  intellinfale  sentence  tcwe^kor, 
and  through  it  all  1  have  a  horrible  idea 
that  Opril  is  there  watching  me.  Whethw 
he  is  angry  or  urging  me  to  persist,  I  cannot 
make  out,  but  he  is  thwe  t " 

Paul  stopped,  shuddering.  I  looked  at 
him  with  a  secret  concern.  It  was  a  case 
for  a  clever  physician,  I  saw.  This  great, 
prosperous  coantry  squire,  with  his  broad 
shoulders  and  hapOT,  open  face,  whose  veiy 
presence  in  sooty  London  was  redolent  cf 
open  air  and  fresh  pastoiea,  had  the 
nervous  system  of  a  sensitive  girl,  and  it 
had  been  overwrouKhb  Too  moch  work 
.  ......  ^ .-  .,^.- 


"FOB  HER,  WHEN  I  AM  DEAD.' 


[iiiiTU,im.i    set 


of  an  nnoongAnlal  natore  under  preBtora — 
■nzietj  at  home,  perbape,  if  his  wife  were 
■fliog — had  broken  bim  down. 

My  duty  wu  clear  enough.  I  had  bo 
wish  to  wrett  fircna  him  the  labour  of  lore 
Uiat  had  fallen  to  him.  It  was  he  who 
prayed  to  be  relieved  from  it ;  and  I  dwi't 
deny  that  my  heart  gare  a  leap,  and  my 
fitce  glowed  at  the  thought  that  my  chance 
had  come.  I  knew  Oynl'a  thonaand  times 
better  than  Paol  had  d<me.  All  that  Panl 
had  said'  of  him  I  had  felt  in  my  heart  ever 
rince  I  had  known  him.  I  could  show  to 
the  world  that  pore,  selfless  natore  with 
the  divine  fire  baming  high  and  strong 
within,  andimmed  by  uiadow  of  eaiUily 
pHsion  or  sordid  care.  I  wonld  give  my 
fife  to  the  work,  as  he  had  given  his  to 
others.  I  would  teach  the  world — OyriL  I 
knew  nothing  of  his  work,  bat  I  knew  hi"x. 
All  this  flashed  throtuh  my  mind  while 
Paiil  sat  marvelUng  at  Ute  adfish  lore  of 
ease  which  hindered  a  ready  consent 

"  Yon  are  the  only  one  he  and  I  have  to 
torn  to,"  be  pleaded  depreoadngly ;  "  and 
it  needn't  be  mnch  boUier  to  yon  if  yon 
nre  to  leave  mora  to  Martin  Jebb  than  X 
have  done." 

"  We  most  see  what  the  pablishers  say 
first,"  I  answered.  "  When  hWi  we  go  and 
see  them  1 " 

"  As  early  as  yon  please  to-morrow,"  he 
replied,  with  a  relieved  face.  "  We  are 
stayii^  at  The  Orand ;  won't  yon  come  to 
batkust  and  see  Leslie  1 " 

I  demnrred.  I  wonU  be  lonnd  early,  I 
told  him.  I  liked  well  eoongh  being  in 
LedieDonnan'acompany,  bat  ferthehoney- 
moonshina  still  clinging  abont  the  pur  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  spite  of  their  huf-dozan 
years  of  married  life.  Alone  with  them  I 
felt,  not  envions,  nor  one  too  many,  nor 
vwmpatbetic,  bat  something  of  all  three ; 
pmapa  I  was  jealous  of  Paul's  devotion. 
They  seldom  were  in  town  tc^fether,  and 
always  made  a  sort  of  holiday  of  theersnt. 
When  I  got  to  The  Grand,  as  early  as  I 
dared,  I  toond  Uiem  dde  l^  sida  ovei  a 
newspaper,  reading  the  theatrical  advei^ 
tbemmts  like  two  country  cousina 

Leslie  is  a  pretty,  slender,  dark-eyed 
woman,  with  a  chaining  little  idr  of  shy 
dignity  when  left  to  heradf,  and  a  tendency 
to  nestle  under  Paul's  wing,  flguratiTely 
speaking,  when  he  was  by.  I  thought  her 
looking  worn  and  ill,  and  noticed  how  her 
ayes  grew  anzions  when  Paul  mentioned 
our  errand.  Had  the  same  thoughts 
cnNsed  her  mind,  I  wondered,  as  were 
in  mine,  ns  she  thanked  mewHb  tremuloaa 


Ups,  trying  hard  not  to  speak  too  ener- 
getically, lor  inducing  him  to  relinquish  his 
editoishhi! 

"  Ha  has  dona  quite  enough  for  Mend- 
■hip  and  hia  own  literary  reputation,  hat 
he  not  t "  she  asked .  "  He  may  very  well 
stop  .now.  How  do  we  know  what  he 
may  make  of  the  second  volume  t "  and  I 
fancied  her  laugh  was  forced  and  nnjoyooi. 

Piud  was  frankly  jubilant.  Let  him  get 
this  job  settled,  and  ha  and  Leslie  would 
make  a  day  of  it.  They  had  to  see  abont 
a  new  carriage,  and  look  in  at  the  winter 
exhibitions,  and  at  oil  the  bonnet-diops  in 
Begent  Street ;  and  off  he  went,  whistling 
like  a  blackbird,  to  (dianga  his  coat. 

"  I  hate  memoirs  I "  said  Leslie  with  an 
angry  flush  <»i  her  cheek.  "  I  am,  oh,  so 
glM  this  is  to  and  1  Surely  the  world 
knows  as  mnch  as  need  be  of  poor  Cyril ! " 

"  Won't  you  wish  me  wdl  tliroiu>h  my 
half  of  the  task  1  Hasn't  Paol  told  you 
that  I  am  to  finish  the  book  I " 

"Youl"  cried  Leslie. 

Only  a  monosyllable,  and  yet  it  spoka 
a  world  of  wonder,  anger,  fear,  distinctly 
and  eloquently.  I,  of  idl  men — I  to  osurp 
her  hoaband'a  place  1  I  to  lay  my  irreve- 
nnt  hands  on  the  saorad  altar  raised  to 
the  loved  memory  1  I  read  her  thonghts 
in  aflash. 

The  next  instant  she  was  trying  with 
gende  taet  to  pass  over  the  subject 

"The  wortd  must  have  its  will,"  she 
sighed.  " '  Break  loek  and  seal,  betray 
&e  tmst,  keep  nothing  sacred.' " 

"Ah,"  I  Interrapted,  "  have  you  so  little 
faith  in  ma — or  in  Gyiil  t " 

Here  Pool  entered,  and  we  started  on 
oar  mission. 

I  did  not  leave  town  at  once  for  Cyril's 
homa  I  let  Panl  have  time  to  write  and 
uprise  Martin  Jebb  of  the  change  we  had 
made ;  and  betides,  I  wished  to  clear  off 
all  ontBtanding  bnrineas  of  my  own  that 
might  make  a  future  call  on  my  time  ta 
attention.  I  wished  to  be  free  of  pU  per- 
sonal claims  befbre  I  approached  my  great 
wtn-k,  From  the  tinu  that  it  haa  men 
definitely  given  into  my  hands  I  bad  felt 
encompassed  and  separated  from  my  fellow 
man,  as  if  by  the  solemnity  of  a  sacred 
office  laid  upon  me. 

A  great  awe  had  fiJlen  on  my  spirit, 
a  great  sense  of  unworthinest.  What  was 
I,  to  stand  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  out  of  the  poverty  of  my  own 
gifts  to  t^  and  interpret  the  meanmg  of 
such  a  li»  as  Cyril's  I  And  yet  I  woold 
do  it  love  and  faith  beiiut  mv  aid. 
.,    .  ......  ^ .-   .,^.- 


ALL.  THE  TEAS  BOTmD. 


Uaitin  J^b  feuded  m«  with  dit- 
favoor,  I  saw ;  or  at  beti  with  a  "  bettar- 
than-nothing"  air.  He  esgerlT  prodaoed 
his  febwe  («  th«  wort,  and  foostd  md- 
temptnooBlf  at  me  when  I  ^ofesaed  lay 
inability  to  ^preoiate  It. 

"Shall  jrou  not  find  it  difficult  to  tell 
the  atorf  of  Prefeasor  Bleat'e  life  and  omit 
all  reference  to  its  acde  absorbing  interest  1 " 
he  atked. 

"  Did  Mr.  Dorman  enter  folly  into  these 
subjects  1 "  was  mr  reply. 

"He tried,"  aaid  Martin  Jebb  e^erly, 
"  No  one  knows  how  hard  he  worked.  Of 
coarse  I  did  the  beat  I  coold  to  explain 
cTerything,  bat  be  got  it  all  up  in  a  woo- 
derf ally  short  time." 

"Ah,  that  accoonts  for  many  thinge,"  I 
eaid  ioTohintari^. 

"  Do  yoa  meatL  in  the  Ixx^ — ^bloodera } " 
faltered  poor  Jebb. 

"The  bookl  No;  I  haven't  seen  it" 
And  leayiu|  the  poor  man  in  conaternation 
at  tills  adnuBsion,  I  tamed  away. 

The  library  looked  unchanged.  A  fire 
bl&zed  on  the  heartii  cheerily,  and  the 
wtiting-table  was  neatly  arrapged  with 
fresh  inateriali. 

"  Ux.  Dormaa  ossd  to  go  over  the 
p^en  fdona,  and  when  he  ud  made  hit 
selection,  call  for  me,  and  we  nsed  to  talk 
them  over  together,  and  tliote  we  rejected 
were  destroyed  ati  onots  when  we  bad  made 
Bare  that  wa  ihonld  not  require  them 
again,"  explained  4^  yonng  leoretary. 

"  A  very  good  plan ;  bat  I  tiiink  I  had 
better  beein  with  that  first  volunM,  and 
stady  it  ^oronglily.  It  may  take  tie  aU 
oight,  so  I  shall  not  reqaire  yova  help  to- 
night.    As  early  as  yon  please  to-morrow." 

Jebb  aaaented  wiuiogly,  and  departed. 

I  opeoed  the  book.  It  was  straight- 
forwatdiy  and  modAstly  written.  I  seemed 
to  hear  Paul's  voice  in  every  sentenoa  I 
shdnld  have  felt  drawn  to  the  writer  if  I 
bad  known  nothing  of  him.  But  Cyril— 
whatwould  anyone  learn  of  him  from  it } 
Nothing  bat  uie  bues^  balideet  facto  of 
his  outer  life.  A  painted  smblance^  not 
the  living,  Iweathing  man. 

I  rushed  through  the  latter  half,  and 
laid  it  aside.  My  time  had  come,  and  the 
dead  shoold  speak.  I  coald  not  bear  to 
lc»e  an  hour,  and  placed  myself  before  the 
great,  frowning,  old  bureau  that  reached 
high  np  the  wall,  heav^  with  qaunt 
carving,  dint-glimmering  id  the  firelight 
with  mMa  inlay  and  moontinga. 

Paul  had  given  me  a  small  sealed  packet 
of  keys,  and  this  I  opened.    The  bureau- 


keys  wen  on  a  labelled  ring,  five  in  all 
One  (Kmied  the  desk  and  the  drawwa 
beneath  it ;  anoUiOT  the  first  door  of  tiie 
four  oompartmenta  above  it.  This  was 
empty,  as  I  expected.  So  wwe  a  Hard 
and  loprth,  of  which  the  contents — ootes 
for  books  cemmenoed  and  finished — had 
been  handed  over  to  Martin  Je)>b.  Of  tiia 
seooad  there  was  no  key  whatever.  I  tned 
them  all  in  vain,  nor  was  there  another  in 
the  parcel  that  could  possibly  fit. 

I  felt  nnacoonntaUy  diaopuraged  and 
annoyed  at  this  discovery.  Then,  remem- 
bering Paul's  Irame  of  mind,  I  decided  tiiat 
the  lose  was  not  wholly  inexplicable. 

"  There  must  be  a  locksmith  in  th« 
village,"  I  reflected ;  and  then,  resolved 
not  to  wut  even  for  that,  I  drew  oat  the 
drawers  and  lightened  the  huge  constrac- 
tion  as  much  as  I  oonld,  and  dragged  it 
oat  from  the  walL 

It  was  a  neater  labour  than  I  had 
guessed,  but  1  contrived  to  make  apace 
enoogh  to  squeeze  myaeU  in,  and  tiien  dis- 
covered ihe  back  was  one  solid  panel,  quite 
Immovable  by  any  attempts  of  mine,  I 
replaced  everything,  and  looked  specu- 
latively at  the  poker ;  bat  I  shrank  irom 
any  tw^  iinory  as  fraa  a  wab  of  aacri- 
tege.  'iW  I  tried  the  division  between 
the  oompartmenta,  and  here  chance  aided 
tm.  Thsrawas  a  false  bac^  to  them — the 
old,  common,  fotile  aubstitvte  fbr  a  pt^snt 
lock  and  an  iron  safe — and  behind  it 
drawers  for  money  or  papers.  By  ptvmag 
a  spring,  not  veif  difficult  to  dieoow,  the 
divisions  between  each  compartment  folded 
down  flat,  and  allowed  the  back  bo  be 
drawn  forward.  I  tried  i^  snd  aoooeeded 
in  making  the  panel  between  niunber  three 
and  the  looked  anmber  two  give  way.  It 
folded  down,  and  the  contents  lay  diaoloaed. 

It  was  fhll,  heaped  to  the  top  with 
neatly-folded  bundles  of  lettecs,  some  of 
which  came  toppling  down,  their  support 
being  removed. 

I  plunged  my  hand  in,  and  drew  forth 
at  random.  My  fingers  touched  a  pa^rcel 
tiiat  felt  somehow  mstiuct  from  the  rest 
— larger  and  more  loosely  put  together. 
But  as  I  grasped  it,  there  fell  on  the  back 
of  my  huid  a  tooch — an  appealing  tooolL 
I  knew  it — I  had  felt  it  before.  Not  bo 
soft  as  a  woman's,  it  was  delicate,  and  yet 
firm,  and  thrilled  me  through.  I  atood 
iiieaolute ;  my  forehead  grew  damp^  Thoa 
I  pulled  myself  togetlur,  and  laughed 
aloud  —  a  luursfa,  disconUnt  laugh  that 
jarred  on  my  ears  and  awakened  mookia^ 
echoes  in  Uie  glo(»a  of  the  distant  oomers. 

■''  ■  ■■■■■■  ^ 0'~ 
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The  tos^  WH  wiUidr&wn  hutilf ,  uid  I 
drew  oat  tuy  prize  and  threw  it  on  my 
desk  It  had  been  sealed,  bat  the  geali 
had  cracked  and.  girea  way  witb  the 
riolwce  of  my  datcE  It  had  been  loosely 
pnt  tether  and  poshed  to  the  very  back 
of  the  •ompartmuit.  Its  enreioping 
wee  was  crossed,  md.  wwo,  and  split 
owe  and  there.  I  could  see  closely- 
written  sheets  of  pi^ei  and  some  ante- 
lopes with  Cyril's  oaate.  The  hand,  the 
icaot  that  along  aboat  tbem,  stmck  on  my 
sense  with  a  sodden  recognition,  and  then 
m  one  instant  I  was  taken  onawaceB  and 
harlad  or  dragged  by  soue  invisible, 
intangible  force  away  back  to  the  centre  of 
the  loom,  and  bald  tbeie. 

I  fltruggkd  fiercely,  tot  my  temper  rose 
hotly,  uid  I  remsmWod  how  I  had 
•Beeied  at  Panl  I  cangbt  sight  of  mytait 
in  the  dim.  old  cmTex  mirror — a  wild 
figure  with  white,  set  face,  one  foot 
pumted  firmly  to  rerast  tha  force 
liiat  alotDflt  bore  me  to  tba  ground,  one 
hand  raised  to  ward  off — I  knew  not  what 
Iho  sight  filled  me  with  fresh  savsga 
tinngth  nod  determination.  I  pressed 
lorwud,  as  in  a  straggle  for  Ufa,  rasistlMs, 
toHirBeless,  reckless  of  what  I  tnunpled 
down  before  me — and  my  onseen  opponent 
gave  nay  with  andden  yielding,  and  I  fell 
into  my  chair  spent  and  braawless  as  one 
wbo  has  wrestled  with  a  spirit  I  gathered 
the  mass  of  paper  up  and  oanied  it  to  a 
table  before  the  firo  where  a  bright  lamp 
was  bonuDg.  The  change  of  place  seemed 
to  bring  .auiaty.  I  took  ap  th«  first  en- 
Tal(^  that  came,  and  drew  forth  the 
enclosora  A.  dark  mist  seemed  to  descend 
and  blind  my  vision  for  an  instant,  but,  in 
that  instant  there  passed  through  me  an 
experience  that  I  cannot  write  here. 

I  wa«  still  David  Gtwynne,  bat  I  was 
also  .Cyril  Blest  — QyiU,  damb,  helpless, 
■bugging  for  power  of  i^aedi  or  sign,  in 
moitu  agony,  and  I  deaf  and  bUnd  to  his 
entreaUeg,  while  my  whide  sool  Was  rent 
by  the  passion  of  tham. 

It  passed,  and  passed  before  the  scrap  of 
p^er  that  had  slipped  from  my  fingers  had 
gently  flattered  down  beside  my  toot.  I 
stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and  laid  it  wiUi 
the  rest ;  then,  with  averted  t^es  and  un- 
faltering hand,  I  dropped  the  pile  into  the 
depths  of  a  slowing  cavern  of  fire,  and 
hnmed  the  fad  hi^  above  it.  The  flames 
broke  ont,  flickraiDjg  high  in  the  wide 
ehimney,  and  light  smoke-wreaths  came 
swirling  out  into  the  room.  They  spread, 
xrew  duue.  and  then  in  their  centre  seemed 


to  grow  lighter  and  thiooer,  changing  from 
don  to  rose,  and  so  to  a  filmy  golden  mist 
that  floated  tostt  and  showed  me  for  one 
moment  Cyril's  face — Cyril  as  I  bad  never 
seen  him,  never  dared  to  fancy  him  ;  not 
angry,  not  grieved,  bat  drawn  and  dts- 
fignr^d  by  cmshing  shame  and  anguUh. 
The  drooping  lids  lifted  themselves  lan- 
goidly,  and  the  eyes  raised  themselyas  to 
mine  in  mate,  hopeless  appeal,  and  then  the 
smoke-wreatba  gathered  again,  and  the 
vision  faded,  leaving  me  alone,  crying 
wildly  with  oatstretcned  arms  to  Cyril  to 
trust  me — that  nothing  ^oald  ehango  me, 
or  Bhake  ray  faith  in  hii& 

A  little  shower  Of  glowing  fcagmente 
rained  down  on  the  hearth  throogh  the 
bUck  rail  of  the  grate.  One,  with  its  little 
border  of  fiery  sparks,  drifted  aat  ftom  the 
rest,  aad  for  ona  brief  second  oAe  word 
started  out  in  vivid  dMaess.  I  knew  the 
htpid,  and  the  word  waa  "  Jiiealie.' 

I  let  Martin  Jebb  think  what  he  would 
about  the  missing  keys  next  day.  The 
village  blacksmttb  did  his  bosiness  easily, 
and  we  set  to  work  at  ours.  Every  one 
knows  the  raaolb 

"It  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted,"  says 
one  lettdiDg  review,  "t^t  the  work  com- 
meaoed  so  well  by  UJr.  Dorman  shoold 
have  been  abandoned  to  another  hand. 
Tbrooghont  the  wholoi  of  Mr.  Gwynne's 
volume  we  miss  tha  keen  eympatdty  and  inr 
telligent  appreciation  which  Mr.  Dorman 
broueht  to  his  work  and  laboor  of  love. 
Mr.  ijrwynne's  critieisms  are  ongenial,  his 
admiration  pecfnnctoiy.  Ha  evidentiy 
dischai^es  an  onwelcouetask,  of  which  the 
reader  perhaps  wearies  no  soooer  than  ha 
doee," 

Little  Me.  Jevon*^  the  pabliaher,  puts 
it  more  strongly.  He  was  in  a  good,  honest 
n^e  with  me,  and  he  let  me  see  it 

"Vapid  and  sterile,  sir — ^at'a  what  I 
consider  it  '  Mere  dry-as-dust  gro^nga,' 
as  poor  Carlyla  nsad  to  Qay.  Ah,  he  knew 
what  went  to  a  popolac  biognq>liy  t  He 
knew  haw  to  pnt  in  the  touch  of  nature 
that  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  This  ia 
a  mistake  &om  begianisg  to  end.  A 
narrow,  0D6-eidedyiewo£  a  ufev  tad.  all  tha 
materials  for  an  abler  and  more  c<»npre- 
hansive  stady  of  the  late  professor,  I  am 

flven  to  ondu'staad,  wantonly  destroyed  I 
ir,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  you 
have  been  false  to  your  trust,  false  to  the 
memory  of  your  mend,  falsa  to  baman 
natou,  falsa  to  the  British  public    Good* 

■''  ■  ■■■■■■  ^ 0'~ 
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"I  don't  blame  yon,  Gwyime,"  myt 
P»til;  "it  WM  my  fiuilt  Poor  Cyril 
trnated  to  me,  not  yoa  Yon  did  your  iMst, 
of  conne ;  bat — yon  don't  mind  my  saying 
it  1 — I  never  did  think  It  was  in  yon  to  tee 
all  that  poor  Gyril  really  waa." 

Ifealifl  alone  ia  aUent,  and  apeakn  not  to 

me  in  praise  or  blame. 


GEBALD. 

BT  nAANOB  0.  PUCX. 

CHAPTER  ^ZL      OTEBTAKEN. 

Theo  iraa  now  perfecU^  lumpy.  She 
bad  been  reBtieiB  and  impatient  all  through 
the  seveD  hoan'  jonmey  from  Lneeme, 
where  her  grandmother  bad  that  morning 
received  a  note  from  Gerald,  written  in 
the  train,  and  posted  on  hit  amval  at 
Como.  Lady  BedelifCs  kfndness  bad 
enconiaged  him  to  write  to  her,  and  he 
gave  hn  bis  address  both  at  Como  and 
Milan,  wbne  he  thooght  it  not  tmlikehr 
that  his  travellerg  miKht  be  gona  He 
ventued  to  ask  her  to  let  him  niow  if  she 
and  Hiss  Meynell  came  across  them  any- 
where on  the  Lakes,  Lady  Bedoliff  tossed, 
the  note  to  Tbeo,  saying : 

"That  belongs  to  yoo.  I  think  he  Is 
rather  a  preammng  fellow.  Why  shonld  I 
tionble  myaelf  abont  him  or  fats  oonoems  I  " 

"I  thoi^t  yon  told  him  to  write  to 
yott,"  said  Theo  very  qoietly,  looking  down 
atthenota 

She  bad  never  seen  his  writbg  before, 
except  in  the  register  of  Helen's  marriage. 

"What  an  miorant  fool,  to  think  I 
meant  it ! "  said  Lady  BedolifF^ 

All  the  wild  beaaty  of  that  day's  jonmey 
was  thrown  away  on  Theo,  absorbed  so 
deeply  in  her  own  thongbta  that  her  grand- 
mother spoke  to  her  aeveial  times  mtboat 
being  faaard,  and  at  last,  wfth  an  angry 
little  laugh,  rolled  np  a  handkerchief  and 
threw  it  in  her  &«s.  Hien  Heo  woke 
with  a  start,  flashing  crimson. 

"  Yes,  of  coarse  I  I  hate  peo|de  who 
are  ia  lore,"  sud  Lady  BedoUfl:  "  Their 
manners  are  abominable.  They  are  eaten 
np  with  selfishness.  Now,  litUe  donkey, 
look  out  of  the  window ;  these  tnnnels  are 
rather  cnrions." 

They  climbed  slowly  between  tiie  solemn 
snow  monntains,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Benss,  green,  foaming,  rushing  down.  By 
the  spiral  tunnels  in  the  monntain-side 
they  reaehed  Goeachenen,  where  it  was 
snowing  hard,  and  Lady  EeddifT  shivered 
among  her  fors,  and  wondered  why  she 


had  left  En^aad.  Then  came  the  twenty 
minutes  in  the  tonnel,  and  then  Urn  won- 
deriiil  change  ^m  north  to  south,  from 
snow  and  cold  to  sonriune  and  sommer. 
Hera  ibe  Ticino  foams  and  splaabes  along, 
its  bed  half  choked  with  stones ;  the 
green  beantp,  ttie  fir-graves  of  the  Reoss 
vall^  ara  left  behind  and  on  each  hand 
rise  great,  bare  moontain-wallB,  dry  and 
blmched  in  the  sonshine,  ezo^  when 
the  constailt  waterftlls  come  flying  down, 
halt  blown  away  in  mist  long  befwe  they 
reach  the  river. 

Lady  Reddiff  had  determined  to  stay  a 
night  or  two  at  Locarno,  and  to  go  on  by 
stwuner  to  Baveno,  where  she  meant  to 
Bp«md  the  next  week  or  two.  While  she 
was  talking  abont  rooms  to  &e  manager 
of  the  hotu,  Theo  had  asked  if  she  might 
look  at  bis  visiton'-book,  and  there,  among 
the  arrivals  <A  the  day  before,  she  had  seen 
«Miia  A.  Fane,  C.  Zitton,  W.  Wairen, 
England."  She  fc^owed  hn  grandmother 
upstairs,  smiling  to  heraelt  The  one 
tconght  in  her  mind  was ;  "  How  glad  he 
willSal" 

Bat  she  was  sot  the  first,  sfter  bH,  with 
her  discovery,  for  Combe  met  het  in  die 
gallery.  She  had  half  recognised  Miss 
Fane  as  she  passed  her  on  the  stairs,  and 
a  word  to  Snaanne  had  made  all  dear. 
That  poor  yonnz  lady  was  travelling  with 
her  Mother  and  aiwmer  ^Ueman,  and 
the  brother  was  not  very  kind  to  her,  and 
she  had  spent  all  the  morning  erying  ia 
her  room. 

Theo  did  not  wait  to  take  her  hat  off,  or 
to  speak  to  her  grandmoljier,  bat  went 
downstairs  at  onoe  in  search  of  AdL 

A  VB17  few  minates  of  talk  was  enoogh 
to  make  the  frightened  child  as  happy  as 
her  friend.  Gerald  had  followed  ner  j 
HisaU^nell  had  seen  him;  she  had  his 
address,  and  he  wonld  be  hen  very  soon  ; 
^e  wonld  take  care  of  Ada  till  he  came. 

"Bat  I  never  thoagbt  of  year  being 
alwoad,  too,"  said  Ada,  still  resting  her 
tired  head  against  the  arm  that  pressed 
her  close,  and  looking  np  with  a  sort  of 
adoration  into  the  sweet  face  that  bent 
over  her.  "  I  wrote  to  yon  two  days  ago 
in  London." 

"  Did  yoa  1  I'm  ao  gUd,"  said  Theo  in 
a  low  voice. 

Ada  did  not  qnite  nnderstand  her,  or 
the  expression  of  her  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  Iiava  a  light  of  triamph  in  them ;  bat 
inst  then  she  conld  hardly  realise  anything 
bat  her  own  safety. 

The  poor,  worried  little  brain  might  rest 
.  ......  ^ .-   .,^.- 
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now;  DO  more  plans  of  escape 
made.  AiU'b  futh  in  l^w  was 
■0  perfect  that  the  posailnlily  of  Clarence's 
atul  canning  her  off  did  not  entet  her 
mJndstuL 

"Gome  along,"  said  Theo  preaeoUy. 
"  We  will  telegraph  to  Como  and  Milan, 
ud  then  yoa  shall  come  with  me  to  mj 
room." 

Kttiiig  in  Theo's  window  opposite  the 
moantains,  already  beginning  to  glow  with 
nmtet  beaoty;  bdking,  laaghing,  asking 
qoesUoiu  about  G«rald ;  now  and  then  in 
a  nlent  taptat«  watchir^  Theo  as  she 
wandered  abont  the  room,  or  following 
wiUi  satasfied  eyes  the  slow,  solid  laore- 
ments  of  Gombe  in  her  unpacking — iho 
ray  image  of  English  safety  and  respect- 
ability— Ada  was  perfectly  happy. 

Theo  herself  had  a  little  relapsed  into 
drsaminesa.  She  had,  of  course,  told  her 
nandmother  what  had  happened,  and  Lady 
Bedcliff  had  said  rery  crossly  : 

"  Very  well,  yon  are  a  great  fooL  But  I 
uppose  the  gods  have  set  their  hearts  on 
nuning  you,  so  there's  nothing  more  to  be 
nid.  I  don't  mean  to  take  charge  of  any 
more  girls,  I  can  assure  you." 

After  this  she  tamed  on  Sparrow,  who 
was  doing  something  wrong  as  usual,  and 
Theo  went  away  to  her  new  possession. 
Bat  presently,  as  Ada  sat  there  to  the 
window,  the  door  between  the  two  rooms 
was  flong  open,  startling  her  so  much  that 
■he  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  Lady  Bedcliff 
walked  in.     - 

"  You  seem  nervons,"  she  said,  nodding 
at  Ada. 

"  Miss  F&ne,  grandmamma,'*  said  TheO: 

"  Thank  yon ;  we  don't  want  an  intro- 
duction," said  Lady  Kedeliff  "  I  know 
your  brother ;  he  was  good-natured  to  me 
ou  the  journey.  He  has  a  special  devotion 
to  old  women,  hasn't  he  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  J'  said  Ada,  Tory  mach 
alarmed,  for  Lady  BedchfTs  sharp  black 
eyes  were  looking  her  throueh. 

"Don't  yoal "  said  the  old  lady.  "Well, 
yoQ  are  not  the  least  like  him.  He  is  a 
nice  brown,  like  all  the  Fanes.  I  suppose 
yon  get  your  colouring  from  the  other 
tide.  It's  rery  pretty  and  pietnresqne  in 
itself,  bat  I  don't  like  it." 

Ada  atared  in  still  greater  astonishment 

"Dont    frights    her,"    said    Theo, 


I  am  not  frightening  her,"  said  Lady 
Bedcliff  "  I  knew  the  Fanes  before  you 
were  bora  But  as  you  chooBe  to  mix 
yourself  up  with  her  family  affure,  I  must 
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know  what  is  going  on.  Why  have  you 
quarrelled  with  your  eldest  brother,  may  I 
ask,  Miss  Fanet  He  is  much  older  than 
the  other,  isn't  he  t  and  much  more^fit  to 
take  care  of  roa." 

No,  he  u  not  fit  at  all,"  said  Ada, 
colouring  scarlet 

"  Why  do  you  ask  questions  when  you 
know  I "  said  Theo  in  a  low  voica 

I  only  know  what  you  hare  told  me. 
Is  it  all  true  that  she  has  told  me  abont 
this  persecution  1 "  said  Lady  Bedcliff, 
much  more  gently,  to  Ada. 

Oombe,  at  a  sign  &om  her  mistress, 
went  out  of  the  room. 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is  all  true,"  said  Ada  with 
an  appealing  look  at  Theo. 

"  Bat  don't  you  see,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff, 
"  that  if  I  take  posBession  of  you  now — to- 
night— and  keep  yon  under  my  care  till 
yoar  brother  comeii,  as  this  creature  tells 
me  I  ought,  I  shall  be  doing  what  I  have 
no  right  in  the  world  to  do  t  I  shall  have 
a  scrimmage  with  your  eldest  brother,  and 
the  right  will  be  on  his  side,  do  yon 
obserra  Suppose  he  wants  to  carry  you  off 
by  the  first  boat  to-morrow  morning,  am  I 
expected  to  hinder  him,  'pray  t " 
^  Ada  BtiU  looked  at  Theo,  who  smiled 
quietly  and  aud : 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  or  I  will 
keep  her,  grandmamma,  bat  die  certunly 
shall  not  go." 

"  Please  yourself,  as  you  generally  do, 
but  yoa  wCl  make  a  fine  scandal,''  sud 
Lady  Bedclifi",  and  she  vanished  throtwh 
the  door  as  quickly  as  she  had  appeared. 

Clarence  Litton  came  in  from  Ms  walk, 
changed  his  coat  for  dinner,  and  went  to 
his  sister's  door.  As  he  stood  there  and 
knocked,  Sosanne  passed,  shaking  her  head 
and  smiling : 

"Mademoiselle  is  not  there.". 

"  Where  is  she,  then  1 "  said  Clarence 
vety  sharply,  with  a  sudden  fear  that  the 
child  might  have  run  away. 

"Not  far  off,"  said  Susanne.  "With 
the  demoiselle  who  arrived  this  aflemoon. 
Monsieur  need  not  derange  himself.  She 
is  quite  well  now ;  she  is  going  down  to 
dinner." 

"What  lady  arrived  this  afternoon!" 
Sud  Clarence  with  a  stem  look. 

"An  English  party,"  said  Sosanne, 
slmiggmg  her  ahotilders.  "  An  old  lady, 
a  young  lady,  and  three  servaste.  Ac- 
qoaintaaces  of  mademoiselle,  and  no  doubt 
of  monsiear,  too,  but  I  cannot  tell  ^leir 


Clarence  hesitated  a  moment,  then  ran 
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downstairs,  wont  to  the  office,  and  found 
out  what  he  mnted  to  know. 

He  was  very  much  distorbed.  Misa 
Meynell'e  arrival  seemed  likely  to  spoil 
all  his  plana  Her  sadden  appeannee 
was  quite  aa  bad  as  Gerald  a,  if  not 
worsa  He  was  afraid  of  her  very  ilame ; 
it  was  only  too  likely  that  she  knew  of 
that  blackest  paaaage  in  his  life — and  yet, 
than,  would  she  still  be  kind  to  Ada  t 
Possibly  Captain  North  had  not  told  her : 
again,  Captain  North  4iimself  might  be 
abroad,  might  join  his  cousin  at  any 
moment.  For  evsry  leason,  Locarno  was 
not  a  place  to  stay  in.  They  mast  be  off  the 
next  moniing  somewhere,  no  matter  where, 
taking  Ada  with  them.  Clarence  wished 
for  the  hundredth  time  that  he  had  never 
brought  her  away  from  England. 

Mr.  Warren  laughed  when  Clarence  told 
him  of  this  new  complication.  He  ratiier 
enjoyed  his  friend's  confosion,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  glad  that  Misa  Ada  had 
found  somebody  to  speak  to. . 

Lady  BedclifT  and  her  granddaughter 
came  down  to  dinner,  bringing  Ada  with 
them,  but  she  left  them  at  uie  dining-room 
door  and  joined  her  brother,  taking  her 
place  as  usual  between  him  and  Mr., 
Warren.  Theo,  aa  she  followed  her  grand- 
mother up  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
looked  at  Clarence  Litton  and  made  him  a 
alight  bow,  which  he  returned  grarely. 
She  and  Ada  were  too  far  apart  to  speak  to 
each  other  at  dinner,  but  her  eyes  were  often 
turned  that  way ;  Uiey  were  full  of  anger 
and  sympathy  as  she  caught  a  word  now 
and  then  of  Mr.  Warren  s  jokes,  and  saw 
the  colour  rise  in  Ada's  cheeks  at  some  of 
his  rude,  familiar  naya  and  speeches. 
Clarence  Litton  bent  over  bis  plat«  with  a 
gloomy  face,  drank  a  great  deal,  and  hardly 
spoke  a  word ;  hut  his  friend  seemed  to  be 
in  ^e  highest -ntirits,  specially  and  un- 
bearably agreeaUe.  Many  e^es  besides 
Theo's  were  turned  on  Ada  with  pity  and 
curiosity  as  his  noisy  voice  went  on.  Lady 
BedcM,  among  others,  often  glanced  that 
way  with  an  odd  httle  cat-like  grin.  Before 
anyone  else  had  finished,  she  got  up,  and 
went  away  to  the  reading-room  on  her 
granddaughter's  arm. 

"  Won't  the  people  bore  you !  Wouldn't 
you  rather  go  upstairs  1 "  uid  Theo, 

"  No ;  I  have  a  little  business  to  do  Snt 
— a  little  game  to  spoil,"  said  Lady  Bed- 
cliff.     "That  is  an  animal  indeed." 

"  I  told  you  he  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,"  said  Theo. 

"  The  other  looks  presentable,  but  he  has 


a  bad  face,  and  he  ia  dreadfully  aihud  of 
ua ;  he  knowa  very  well  that  we  are  tin 
avengers,"  said  Lady  Beddiff. 

"Are  you  going  to  speak  to  himi 
What  ahall  you  say  t " 

"  Leave  uiat  to  me.  Yes,  I  mnat  haive 
Bwne  talk  with  Mr.  Litbm,  but  don't  let  the 
other  oome  near  me,"  said  Lady  RedcUff 
cheerfiilly. 

Theo  looked  at  her  and  smiled. 

"  You  .will  take  charge  of  Ada,  then, 
grandmamma  1 " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  I  should  be  a 
kidnaper  myaelt  I  shall  try  to  make 
them  stay  here  till  the  brother  comes,  as 
you  were  ofGcious  enough  to  telegraph  i<a 
him.  After  that  I  shall  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  any  of  them,  nor  will  you. 
They  are  not  a  reapectable  eet  of  people." 

liieo  gave  her  a  carious  ^anoe,  and  thea 
said  with  a  little  sigh : 

"Here  they  ara" 

The  three  came  in  from  the  dining-room 
together.  Mr.  Warren  went  to  the  other 
sick  of  the  room  with  a  newroaper.  Ada 
crept  round  to  the  back  of  Theo's  chair; 
Clarence,  who  did  not  wish  to  behave  lika 
the  cowaid  he  felt,  walked  up  to  the  table, 
uid  began  taming  over  the  leaves  of  a 
book. 

"Miss  Fane,"  said  Lady  Beddiff,  "t 
should  like  to  know  your  brother.  Will 
he  come  and  talk  to  me  1 " 

Clarence  thus  found  himself  suddenly 
seized  upon.  He  glanced  at  Theo,  but  she 
was  not  looking  at  him.  A  minute  later, 
the  people  who  were  coming  into  the  room 
saw  nothing  remarkable  in  the  group  hy 
the  fire :  an  old  lady  in  ux  armchair ;  a  tall, 
well-dressed  man  standing  up  and  talking 
to  her,  ^parently  on  ea^y  and  pleasant 
terms ;  a  young  woman,  beautiful  and 
silent,  sitting  a  Uttle  in  the  background, 
sometimes  smiling  faintly  at  some  touch  w 
word  from  a  fur,  prettygirl  leaning  on  the 
beck  of  her  chair.  Theo  was  listening 
with  a  kind  of  spell-bound  interest  to  her 
grandmother's  talk  with  Clarence  LiUoa 
Lady  Reddiff  could  be  charming  when  she 
choao ;  abe  waa  charming  now.  The  sharp 
edges  oE  her  talk  Sashed  at  first  withoat 
cutting ;  she  chattered  to  Clarence  in  such 
a  pleasant  way  that  he  waa  almoat  thrown 
off  hiagoanl,  aoA  did  not  recognise  one  of 
the  Fates  in  this  little,  dark  old  wonwn. 
But  presently  he  began  to  list^i  more 
gravdTvUid  to  remember  his  positioi^  for 
Lady  Redcliff  was  tellir^  h>m  of  tbeir 
meeting  with  his  brother  Gorald,  who.  was 
anxious  to  overtake  an^  join  Juin.    Tbia 


news  inad«  it  hudfor  Clarence  to  keep  up 
hit  agreeable  ludiffeieiice. 

"  BeaUy  !  You  rarprise  me ;  I  had  no 
idea  Gerald  waa  abroad,"  he  said  calmly 
enongh.  "  And  where  did  yon  meet  him  ] " 

"At  Dovei,  and  he  travelled  with  ns  to 
Baale,  iriiere  we  were  .sorry  to  part,"  uid 
Lady  Kedcliff.  "  Ho  ran  after  yon  in  a 
great  hurry,  but  he  must  have  miaeed  you, 
I  Bnppose.  There  is  a  likenau  between 
you — more  than  I  should  have  expected, 
for  ha  is  very  like  the  Fanes,  and,  ot  cooiae, 
you  have  nothiog  to  do  witji  them.  I  used 
to  know  some  of  tbam  very  welL" 

"  Ah  I "  said  Clarence  thoughtfully,  after 
she  had  gone  on  for  a  minute  or  two.  "  I 
wonder  where  Gerald  may  be  now  1 " 

"He  will  be  here  to-morrow,"  said  Lady 
Bedcliff;  "at  least,!  thinkiio,  for  he  seems 
to  be  a  devoted  sort  of  brotiier.  He  asked 
me  to  let  him  know  if  I  came  across  yoa 
anywhere,  so  I  telegraphed  to  Como  and 
UUan  this  aftetnoon." 

"  Indeed !  That  was  very  kind  of  you," 
said  Clarence. 

"  You  were  out,  and  conldn't  be  oon- 
mlted,"-  said  LiAy  Bedoliff,  "  and  I  thought 
poor  Mr.  Fane  might  go  choung  on  as  far 
as  Florence  or  Borne.  Yes,  I  felt  sure  you, 
would  all  be  oblised  to  me.  Your  aister 
^nite  thought  sa 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Clarence,  He 
eonid  not  trast  himself  to  look  up,  ao  he 
gased  at  the  hoarthrug,and  slowly  stroked 
and  pulled  his  moustaohs.  "  He  will  miss 
us  again,  onfortonately,"  ha  said.  "My 
friend  and  I  have  decided  to  go  on  to- 
morrow morning." 

The  next  moment  he  called  himself  a 
(ool  tat  saying  this,  but  it  was  too  late. 

"  Indeed  1  Where  t "  said  Lady  Kedclifi: 

"  I  don't  know.  We  have  not  decided. 
But  mjasbtx  and  I  are  travelling  with 
him,  you  see — and  I  don't  snppoae  my 
bfodier'a  comiog  is  certain  enoo^ — your 
kind  telegrams  might  not  reach  him,  after 
all,  and  we  might  be  delayed  for  nothing. 
Wfl  bnsinesB  people  have  not  much  time  to 
spare.' 

"  Really  [  haven't  you  t "  said  Lady  Sed- 
eHfT.  "  Well,  1  can't  ezaetly  propose  that 
ii:e  should  become  one  party,  for  an  old 
woman  like  me  would  be  a  drag  upon  you, 
and  there  are  other  reason&  Bnt  I  find 
yonr  aiater  doee  not  much  care  to  go  on 
into  Italy  with  yon.  Suppose  you  and 
your  friend  go  off  to-morrow,  leaving  her 
wia  me  till  your  brother  joins  us  %  Now 
consider — you  will  be  much  more  inde- 
pendent without  a  eirl  on  your  hands." 
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Lady  RedclifT  fiaahed  a  glance  round  at 
Theo  and  Ada,  one  of  whom  looked  abeent 
and  nnconsoious,  while  the  other  was 
bloshing,  and  trying  as  well  as  she  could 
to  hide  lier  anxiety  and  agitation. 

"  It  ia  very  good  of  you.  Lady  Itedoliff," 
eaid  Clarence  after  a  pause,  "  to  interest 
yourself  in  our  concerns,  but  I  am  sure  my 
sieter  would  be  in  your  way," 

"  I  will  punish  you  for  ttus  litUe  t^t. 
Miss  Ada,"  he  thought  to  himself.  "  You 
think  you  are  quite  safe,  and  that  I  can't 
refuse,  but  you  will  find  yourself  mis- 
taken." 

"  We  are  a  party  of  women  already," 
said  Lady  Bedcfiff,  not  at  all  chooaing  to 
understand  his  tone.  "  So  tliat  is  setUed, 
is  it  t  Don't  thank  me ;  I  am  glad  lo  bo 
of  use." 

"  You  wiU  let  me  thank  you  for  you 
kind  intention,"  said  CUrenco  coolly.  "I 
do  not  wish  to  leave  my  sister  beldnd,  aa 
she  knows.  It  is  natnr^  that  she  shonld 
wish  to  atay  wiUi  people  who  are  good 
Nioogh  to  take  an  interest  in  her;  out, 
Hiank  you,  it  is  impossiUa" 

"Oh I"  said  Lady  Eeddiff  very  azpres- 
sively.  "  Very  well  She  mnst  be  ready 
,  to  start  to-monow  morning.     Ia  that  it  1 " 

Olaienoe  bow»d.  Then,  ae  Lady  Bed(^ 
said  so  more,  he  thonghtthe  converaation 
might  as  weU  end.  He  looked  across  at 
Ada,  f^o  was  startled  by  the  angry  glance 
he  gave  her,  but  at  the  same  moment  he 
met  Theo's  eryes  full  of  such  aeam  that  he 
dropped  his  own,  and  walked  away.  Fre- 
aently  he  and  Warren  went  oat  into  the 
loggia  together. 

T«dyE«dc]iff  requinod  for  a  few  minates 
staring  quietly  into  the  fire.  Then  she 
turned  round,  and  sud  in  a  low  voice  to 
Theo : 

"  Go  upataira  now.  Take  Misa  Fane 
with  you,  and  don't  come  down  again. 
Send  Sparrow  to  me  in  hidf  an  hour.' 

It  was  quito  an  honr  later,  and  eveiy 
one  else  had  left  the  reading-room,  when 
Clanence  and  Mr.  Wuren  cam*  in  wun, 
and  found  the  Uttlo  old  lady  aittu^;  idone 
by  tltftfire. 

She  had  sent  Sparrow  away,  and  was 
waiting  for  them  there,  bat  they  did  not 
know  that, 

"  Is  it  a  fine  night,  Mr.  Litton  1 "  she 
said,  without  looking  up. 

Clarence  assured  her  that  it  was  beau- 
tifaL 

"Miss  Fane  ought  to  have  been  out, 
enjoying  it  too,"  Warren  sud  to  him. 
"  Excuse  me,  I^adv  Reddi£  but  I  hear  voa 
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wish  to  deprire  our  tour  of  its  gr«itest 
attnction." 

Lady  RedoUff  lifted  her  o^sb  then.  llKif 
were  very- bright  and  eold,  and  she  looked 
at  Wanen  from  head  to  foot  with  a  sort  of 
diamond  haidnen.  She  did  not  mean  to 
iraste  her  voids  on  .a  creature  of  hia  level, 
■till  Jeti,  as  ha  had  premmed  to  apeak  to 
bor.     A  look  was  qalte  enoogh  for  him. 

"C«il  speak  to  yon  alone,  Mr,  Littonl" 
ahe  uid. 

"Ate  yon  going  to  the  nnokingTOomt 
I'll  ft^ov  yon  directly,"  aaid  Clarence  to 
hia  friend,  who  granted,  and  went  ont  ol 
the  room. 

"  Now,  yoQ  have  pot  me  in  a  d!»- 
wreeablo  podtion,"  said  Lady  Bedeliff  to 
(Harence,  as  ho  came  near  to  her,  and  ttood 
in  his  former  place,  looldng  down  on  the 
hearthmg. 

He  comd  not  restrain  a  sli^t  smUe. 

"  Well,  do  you  know,  I  ml^t  almost  say 
tiie  aame,"  he  marmored. 

"  Very  tma  I'm  glad  yon  feel  it,"  (uud 
LadyBedoliff.  "We  understand  each  otiier, 
then.  Yon  might  as  well  have  gfvtai  in 
quietly  before,  because  you  must  have  seen 
that  I  meant  to  have  my  own  way." 

"  I  really  could  not "  began  Clarence. 

"  So  you  aaid ;  but,  my  dear  Mr.  Litton, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this :  I  do  not 
mean  your  little  sister  to  marry  that  man. 
She  is  a  prat^  child  ;  she  hatoa  him ;  he 
is  much  too  old  for  her,  and  a  horrid,  vnkar 
per*on  beddes.  Ton  know  all  that  Yon 
are  mixed  up  with  him  in  buiineis — too 
mnch  for  your  own  good.  You  aay  that 
her  refosal  will  niio  yon.  That  sounds  like 
a  pitiful  case ;  but,  even  if  it  is  true,  it  Is 
no  reason  for  sacrificing  her." 

"  It  is  (ane,  I  assure  yon,"  said  Clarence. 

"Then  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourseU.  Mow  you  are  wondering  what 
bnsinass  this  is  of  mina  Well,  1  might 
have  been  her  great-aunt  Yon  don't 
understand  me,  and  that  is  nothing  to  the 

Eurpose.  But  I  think  you  will  see  day- 
ght  if  I  mention  that  I  am  slightly  con- 
nected with  the  North  family." 

Clarence  could  not  exactly  blush,  bat  he 
chuiged  colour  in  a  curious  way,  and  mat- 
tered after  a  momeDt : 

"  I  knew  that  Miss  Meynell  was  related 
to  them" 
"  Very  closely  indeed ;  bat  d<m'6  bring 
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her  name  in,  please.  That  affair  of  yours 
was  hushed  up  at  the  time ;  hut  I  know 
all  about  it,  and  I  suppose,  if  I  chose  to  use 
m^  information,  I  might  do  you  a  litUe 
miscbief  still,  though  it  is  so  long  aga" 

Clarence  bent  hu  head. 

"And  why  do yoa remind  me  of  it  now, 
LadyRedcliff!" 

"Because  I  want  to  prevent  you  from 
carrnng  your  sister  off  to-morrow." 

"I  see.  Bub  if  yon  know — I  wonder  that 
yoa  ohooae  to  have  aoytUng  to  do  witii  my 
sister." 

"  Her  name  is  not  the  same  as  yours," 
said  Lady  Beddiff.  "  There  is  a  black 
sheep  in  most  families,  after  all ;  but  he 
doesn't  generally  pose  as  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  arrange  marriages  for  his 
sisters.  Now,  will  you  do  as  I  ask  you  t 
Will  you  leave  Miss  Fane  with  me  till  her 
own  brother  comes  to  take  charge  of 
her  I" 

"  Yon  are  asking  me  to  rain  myself,  and 
him  too,"  said  Clarence. 

"  Come,  I  dare  say  yoa  are  oseful  to  that 
friend  of  yours,  and  he  won't  be  as  bad 
as  his  word,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff  good- 
naturedly.  "  I  am  a  mueb  more  dangerous 
enemy.  When  I  set  about  ruining  a  man, 
I  do  it  Uioroi^hly.  And  as  for  your  brother, 
I  don't  care  if  he  does  lose  that  work  of 
his.  He  is  made  for  better  things  than 
grubbing  iu  a  coal-mine.  However,  here's 
my  maid,"  as  Sparrow  timidly  opened  the 
door.  "  Yoa  will  let  me  cany  out  my 
little  plan,  Mr.  Litton ! " 

"  Aj  yon  are  so  kind,"  s^d  Cluence. 

"  That's  settled.  Qood-night,"  said  Lady 


Sho  save  him  a  friendly  nod,  and  went 
ont  of  the  room,  leaving  him  in.  a  state  of 
bewildered  defeat. 

"  Dear  me,  I  do  love  a  rogne  ["  (he  old 
lady  said  in  a  clear,  loud  voice,  as  the 
startled  Sparrow  helped  her  upstairs. 
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and  with  a  kind  of  langoid  eloqiMDM 
which  he  oould  command  on  any  subject, 
npon  the  proper  way  to  travel — phtces  to 
see,  and  Beuons  to  Bee  them  ;  winding  up 
with  a  pretty  sweeping  general  lav  that 
you  BhonldgothroDghtDe  world  as  throngh 
a  biognqiby,  begiDning  with  the  infancy  of 
ita  heio  and  bia  cradle  in  the  East,  aud 
winding  Dp  with  bia  manhood  in  the 
West. 

Weatwaid  tbe  counts  ut  Empire  taken  ita  way ; 

The  Gnt  four  acta  already  put, 
A  Rftb  BhaU  doH  tbe  dnuna  with  the  day  ; 

Time's  noblest  offepring  'n  tba  tsBt. 

In  truth,  Dick  was  in  great  force  and 
spirite,  for  his  aunt  had  told  him  before 
uiey  started  that  Ida  had  sent  back  Ari^e'a 
letter  imopened.  Mra.  Tuck  listened  with 
admiration,  as  she  always  did,  to  Diek'a 
ready  eloquence ;  hut  aa  for  hla  proposal 
of  a  faaram-acanim  scamper  after  the  aun 
in  this  fashion,  she  had  too  vind  a  recol- 
lection at  knooking  about  the  world  in  her 
old  campaigning  days  to  entertain  it  for  a 
moment. 

"  You  don't  really  expect  us  to  chase  the 
sun  farther  than  London  t "  she  said. 

"  Where  it  mne  to  earth.  London's  the 
last  cover  one  would  draw  for  tbe  sun,  my 
dear  aunt;  and  that's  why  I  suggested 
going  to  some  pUoe  where  you  can  see  it 
without  looking  tiurough  a  smoked  glass  at 
its  eclipse.  We  needn  t  go  ont  of  Europe, 
if  you  dislike  a  long  journey,"  with  the  air 
of  making  a  lai^  concession. 

"  Well,  thank  you,  I  don't  think  I  shall," 
reified  his  aunt,  langbing  in  a  way  which 
convinced  Dick  that  she  had  not  uie  least 
intention  (^  going  beyond  London.  Nor 
had  she.  Dick  and  Ida  might,  if  they 
-^ose,  go  will-o'-the-wiaping  over  the  glow 
on  their  honeymoon,  but  she  had  bad  quite 
enoi4;h  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  her  tima 
At  the  thought  of  their  honeymoon  she 
glanced  across  at  Ida,  lying  listiesaly  back 
in  the  seat  opposite,  and  the  deadness  in 
the  girl's  face  convinced  her  tiiat  her  dis- 
enchantment with  her  cousin  had  brought 
the  wished-for  wedding  no  nearer.  If 
Archie  had  been  torn  out  of  her  heart, 
her  heart  itself  seemed  to  have  been  torn 
up  with  him — as  yon  wrench  up  the  soil 
along  with  a  plant  which  has  pierced  it 
with  a  hundred  roots.  She  looked  as 
though  she  had,  and  would  have  fbr  a 
long,  long  time  to  come,  no  heart  for 
anyone  or  anytluDg.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Tuck, 
from  her  knowledge  ot  the  girl,  doubted 
with  good  reaaoD  if  she  would  ever  get 
quite  over  so  cruel  and  so  cnuhing  a  blow 


to  her  pride,  her  trust,  and  her  love.  If 
she  had  been  like  other  girls,  and  could 
"give  sorrow  words,"  it  would  have  been 
dimerent,  but  die  would  brood  in  silence 
and  alone  over  a  grief  which  could  not 
speak,  and  which,  like  "  a  creature  made 
fierce  by  dark  keeping,"  was  all  the  more 
terrible  from  never  being  allowed  to  see 
the  li^t. 

On  their  airival  in  London,  Dick,  with 
an  eye  still  to  taking  them  abroad,  carried 
them  off  to  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  The 
more  he  thought  of  it,  the  better  he  liked 
the  idea  of  escaping  the  long-drawn  out 
horrors  of  an  English  wedding.  He  could 
"consent  to  death  and  conquer  agony," 
but  the  inhuman  shout  which  would  hail 
the  maid  who  won  him  was  too  much. 
Dick  had  never  seen  a  wedding  in  which 
the  bridegroom  did  not  look  like  the  dying 
gladiator — beaten,  and  in  anguish,  but  try- 
ing to  mask  his  misery  with  a  thin  amile, 
wMle  (he  bride  as  invariably  looked  like 
"  the  wretch  who  won,"  and  the  wedding- 

Seats  like  the  inhTiwon  spectators  in 
e  ctrcns,  middng  a  Bomon  holiday  of 
a  fellow-orealore's  agony.  This  part  of 
the  penalty,  at  least,  he  would  escape,  if 
he  could  contrive  that  the  wedding  aboold 
take  place  privatdy  abroad.  Besides,  if 
he  croesed  the  water,  he  would  throw  off 
the  scent  the  yelping  pack  of  duns  who 
pursued  him. 

Thinking  these  things,  Dick  attacked 
his  aunt  when  Ida  bad  retired  to  her  own 
room. 

"  You  didn't  seem  to  like  the  idea  of 
going  abroad  t " 

"  I  didn't  like  it  at  idl,  Dick." 

"  I  c^'t  see " 

"My  dear  Dick,  Fm  not  going  abroad. 
You  can  take  Ida  where  you  like  on  your 
honeymoon." 

"  But  it's  the  wedding  I  want  to  take 
place  abroad  somewhere.  I  think  Ida 
would  like  the  privacy  of  it" 

"  But  you  don't  really  think,  Dick,  that 
Ida  would  consent  to  he  married  in  such 
indecent  haste ) " 

"  Indecent  1" 

"  How  long  has  my  poor  dear  bosband 
be«i  gone— to  say  nothing  of  this  other 
trouble  t  You  cannot  expect  her  to  think 
of  BQch  a  thing  for  months  to  coma  Yon 
must  wait" 

"  Oh,  I  *an  wait  well  enoagh,"  almost 
with  a  sneer ;   "  but  yon  see  my  creditors 


m't." 

"You'd  better  tell  Ida  so, 
aunt,  indignant  ai>  bis  tone. 


retorted  his  I 
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NeverthelflBs,  Dick  thought  the  tdvioe 
good.  Acoordbgly  nazt  daj  he  took  J6a 
for  ft  walk  in  St.  Junes's  Pak,  and  spoke 
very  effonTely  and  affaetioiutelr  of  her 
great  generoBity  tonrde  him ;  bat  this 
generosity  fonod  him  to  be  at  least  just 
towards  ner,  and  meie  jtuttce  reqnired 
Uiat  he  shoold  explun  how  broken  were 
the  fiwtanes  to  which  ahe  had  consented 
to  Jink  hers.  Then  Dick  confessed  that  in 
a  weak  moment  of  G;ood-Batai«  he  had  pat 
his  name  on  the  bai&  of  a  Ull  for  a  lajge 
uim  to  oblige  a  friend,  that  this  inmA 
had  written  to  say  there  was  no  hope  of 
his  being  able  to  meet  it  two  months  hence, 
when  it  fell  dne ;  and,  therefore,  Diek  at 
Hat  date  woold  probably  be  oirested  for 
the  debt. 

-   "I hare  not  told  my  aont,  bat  I  conld 
Dot  keep  it  &om  yon,  Id^" 

"Bai,  if  it's  omy  maoBy — if  you  would 
Moept — Mn.  Tuck  oomd  arrange  it," 
Btomblsd  Ida,  f  earfnl  of  the  offimce  of  a 
direct  (dfor  of  BMHU^. 

"  Pray,  pray,  do  not  mention  it  to  my 
winL  I'  eoQdd  haidly  bring  myself  to 
mentimt  it  even  to  yon,  Mt,  And  as  for 
the  kind  o&r  whuji  you  shrink  from 
inking,  how  mnch  more  should  I  ehrink 
bom  acoepting  it  t  Xo,  no ;  I  have  not 
yet  souk  to  that.  I  only  told  you  beoanae 
I  can  keep  nothing  now  from  yoa;  and 
beeanse,  too,  to  say  the  truth,  it's  so  great 
a  relief  to  have  some  one  to  tell  my 
trouble  to  who  aharee  it  by  her  sympathy." 

"But  why  will  yon  not  let  me  free  you 
from  itt  If  yoa  knew  how  great  the 
nlief  would  be  br  me  you-  voiila  do  me 


And,  indeed,  the  relief  to  Ida  of  being 
allowed  to  eompoond  in  tliis  eMy  way  for 
some  part  of  oer  overwhelming  debt  to 
Dick wtmkl have beenimmense.  BntDidc's 
nice  sense  of  honooi  terolted  from  such  a 


Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  how 
g^eioQS  yoa  are,  Ida!  But  your  very 
Keaerosity  should  make  me  strive  to  1m 
iesa  unwfutiiy  of  yon.  Should  I  be  worthy 
of  you  if  I  allowed  you  in  our  ^tresent 
telatioB  to  each  other  to  do  this  thmg  for 
nel  The  time  will  come,  doaresb,  when 
we  shall  share  together  all  burdens ;  but 
till  then  I  moat  ask  yoD  ooly  for  your 
sympathy.  I  had  no  one  else  to  spei^  to 
^ut  it,  for  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
make  my  aunt  miserable  with  my  troubles. 
Yoa  will  say  nothing  of  it  to  her,  Ida  I "_ 
"But  don't  yon  think  if  yoa  told 
her " 


No,  no,  dearest;  not  a  word  to  her. 
A  troable  saoh  as  this,  which  she  could  do 
nothing  to  relieve,  woold  make  her  mora 
unhappy  than  you  could  imnginw  I  must 
bear  it  myscJf,  as  I  Iwooght  it  upon 
myself,"  in  a  tone  of  saicidal  dejection. 

Ida  began  to  think,  as  Dick  intended 
she  should,  how  terrible  must  this  trouble 
be  which  depressed  to  despair  the  nsnall^ 
buoyant  Di^  How  nobk  to  Mcounter  it 
for  a  friMid's  sake,  and  to  conceal  it  for 
his  aunt's  sake !  Bat  it  was  of  a  piece 
with  all  the  rest  of  Dick's  magnanimous 
conduct 

You'ro  not  offended  with  me,  dearest  t " 
marmnced  Dick,  after  a  pause  left  for  Ida 
to  take  in  the  gteabiess  of  this  impending 
trouble^  "  You're  not  oSanded  wiUi  me, 
dearest  1  When  we  are  what  we  shall  be 
to  each  other — socm,"  pausing  aunificantly 
before  and  after  the  word,  "ttiere'B  no 
burden  which  I  shall  not  a^  you  to  share 
with  me,  and  to  let  me  share  witdi  yoa. 
But,  till  I  have  the  dear  ri^t  to  oall  yoa 
mine,  I  must  bear  my  trmible,  as  I  tta, 
alone,"  very  pathetioa%. 

Dick,  having  tlias  skilfuUy,  we  tiiink, 
sought  to  establish  in  Ida's  mind  a  con- 
nectioQ  between  this  dread  troable  and 
thur  marriage,  which  alone  could  deliver 
him  out  of  i^  quitted  the  sabjeot  for  the 
present  with  the  full  intention  of  return- 
ing to  it  again  and  again,  till  Ida's 
generosity  reooneiled  her  to  the  sola  mode 
of  escape  which  he  suggested  oat  (£  HiB 
strait. 

For  the  present,  however,  Dick  tuned 
aside  to  talk  about  money,  and  the  dis- 
proportionate part  so  mere  an  accident  waa 
alknred  to  play  in  our  estimates  of  men 
andthisgL  Let  amanoraw<muui,hesaid, 
become  on  a  sadden  rich  or -poor,  we  not 
merely  affect  to  think,  w«  really  do  tJiink 
as  differently  vi  thor  moral  qoalttiee  as 
thoogh  tlMtr  characters  rose  or  fell  with 
the  soddennesB  and  after  the  measure  of 
their  fertunes.  Even  Dick  himself,  though 
his  carelessness  about  money  (which  with 
him  was  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue)  saved 
him  from  weighing  a  man  by  his  purse, 
yet  even  he  was  influfmced  against  his 
reason  by  Ida's  sudden  ohon^  of  fortune 
— an  Juoiese  one  day,  penniless  the  next, 
and  the  third  an  heiress  again.  While  she 
was  peunilesB  she  seemed  w  mach  nearer 
to  him  that  he  felt  she  might  even  love 
him,  and  he  might  at  Iset  express  all  his 
long -pent  passion:  Now  again  she  was 
an  neiresB,  and  she  seemed  suddenly,  he 
knew  not  how,  farther  off  from  him.  There 
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were  time*  when  he  wished  her  penmleu 
once  mora  It  was  eelfiah  of  htm,  he  knew, 
but  it  wu  human  nature,  and  ha  conld  not 
help  it.  Yet,  if  his  poor  lore  remained 
unaffected  by  everf  change  in  her  fortone, 
how  coold  he  imagine  that  any  change  of 
fortune  eonld  affect  aacb  a  heart  aa  hen  t 
This  waa  his  naunrance. 

Thus  Dick,  eloquently — Ida  mate  and 
troubled,  but  lost  in  admiration  at  nidt 
magnanimit;. 


JOHN   WYCLIFFE. 

The  present  year  ia  the  quincentenary 
of  Wycliffe— that  ia  to  aay,  it  ia  five 
handrod  yeara  aince  he  died  in  his  parish 
of  Latterworth.  John  of  Wycliffe — there 
are  twento-eight  ways  of  apelUng  his  name, 
and  we  eleot  the  above  mode — is  one  of 
the  greatest,  and  until  recent  times  one  of 
the  ^scureat  namea  in  English  history.  It 
has  always  been  clear,  however,  that  he 
haa  been  one  of  the  greatest  ctmtributors 
to  the  English  langoage,  Engli^  freedom, 
the  English  Kbla,  and  the  rel^ous 
Reformation  of  Europe.  WydifTe  is 
no  inaolar  name.  He  conneota  himself, 
through  hia  influence  over  John  Hnsa  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  with  the  great  religious 
and  political  movement  abroad  which  ool- 
minated  in  Luther's  work,  and  in  England 
he  is  the  momii^  Btar  of  the  B«fonnatioD, 
the  founder  of  Lollardism,  and  precursor 
of  Ftotestantiam. 

In  Uie  Kiog'a  Library  in  the  British 
Muaeum  there  is,  aM>ropriately  enongh, 
this  year  a  Wyoline  Exhibition,  dis- 
playing many  of  the  dioiceet  treasures 
of  the  MSS,  department.  It  contains 
copies  of  asoiMit  versions  of  portions  of 
the  Scriptures,  eapedaUy  the  Psalms  and 
the  Qospela  which  had  been  translated  into 
English  before  Wycliffe's  time.  Sir  Thomas 
More  stated  that  before  WyclifTe's  date, 
he  had  seen  entire  translations  of  the 
Bible,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  haa  been 
discovered,  and  there  is  no  evidence  in 
support  of  the  notion.  At  the  British 
Museum  there  are  a  few  auperb  examplee 
of  the  Reformsr'B  earlier  version,  and  many 
more  of  the  later  veruons.  There  is  one 
copy  which  belonged  to  the  Cuko  of 
Gloucester,  son  of  Edward  the  Second,  who 
waa  put  to  death  in  1397,  and  another 
which  was  found  in  the  library  of  Henry 
the  Seventh.  In  addition  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  which  was  mainly  his 
work,  WycUffs  wrote  about  a  hundred 


Latin  tracts,  and  about  aixty-five  in 
English,  varying  in  size  from  mare  fiy- 
aheeta  to  treatiaea  of  eonsiderable  extent. 
These  are  fairly  represented  in  the  Biitiah 
Museum.  It  is  remarkable  that  onl^  one 
MS.  of  Wycliffe's  is  known  to  exiat  in 
this  coontry,  while  there  are  mmy  at 
Prague,  and  a  great  aeries  of  his  Latin 
manuscripta  lies  untranslated  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  of  Vienna.  Much  has  been 
aona  in  England  to  etaeidate  WycUffs's 
times  and  wiritings,  e^dally  in  his  own 
University  of  Oxford,  where  a  magnificent 
facsimile  veraion  of  hia  Kbie  haa  been 
published,  and  where  several  learned  pro- 
feaaora  have  produced  valuable  work 
respecting  him,  bat  the  moat  adequate 
and  complete  account  of  liim  ia  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Profeesor  Lechler,  of 
Leipaia 

In  a  whole  field  of  conjeetore  and 
hypothesis  there  are  soma  salient  facts 
wlucb  serve  to  build  up  aomo  kind  of 
biography.  Hia  full  name,  John  de 
Wycliff,  means  that  he  was  one  Jolin, 
bom  in  the  hamlet  of  Wye-cJiff,  or  WatMv 
cliff.  The  cliff  overhangs  the  waters  of  the 
Tees  near  the  junction  wiUi  the  Greta. 
It  ia  only  about  ten  miles  from  the 
romantic  scenery  of  Bichmond,  and  its  own 
scenery  is  hardly  less  romantia  It  is  not 
far  from  the  castles  of  Barnard  and  Baby. 
An  original  portrait  of  the  Beformer 
is  an  heirtoom  in  the  rectory  of  Wye- 
cliff,  and  in  the  church,  where  many  of 
the  family  lie  buried,  a  mononental 
brass  recalls  the  memory  of  the  last 
member  of  the  family  of  Wycliffe.  No 
narrative  anrvives  to  tell  us  of  any  vidt 
in  after  days  to  the  place  of  bis  nativity 
by  tiua  John  "  of  that  ilk."  According  to 
^e  fashion  of  that  time  he  proceeded  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
then  the  greateat  Universi^  of  Eon^.  It 
is  Bud  that  Oxford  had  then  tiiirty  thousand 
students,  a  statement  whi^  aoonda  like  an 
exa^eration,  bat  an  exa^eratiou  that 
indicates  a  very  large  number.  Then 
Oxford  would  not  be  bo  much  Uka  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  of  to-day  aa  the 
Scottish  Universities,  which  largely  number 
boya  aa  well  as  men  among  the  atudenba 
If  the  men  came  up  early,  they  stopped 
long.  At  the  present  time  all  University 
studies  are  practically  completo  when  a 
ntan  has  passed  for  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  All  such  d^rees  as  Master  of 
Arte,  or  Doctor  of  Divinity,  imply  no 
examination  at  all  They  are  eim^y  a 
matter  of  paying  of  fees  and  of  putting  on 
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ofhwdi.  Id  thoe^days  the  atodeats  puaed 
nuny  yeui  m  procMding  thiongh  varioiia 
tUgw  of  education,  and  freqnently,  u 
wudering  pilgrimB  of  kapwiedge,  they 
pesied  on  from  Univeraity  to  TTnivenity. 

VarioDs  odl^es  of  Ozf  oid  claim  WyclISe 
H  their  own.  Indeed,  tUa  confliot  of 
damt*  began  not  many  yean  after  Wycliffa'i 
death,  and  within  the  laat  few  yeani  ths 
conflict  haa  been  nrired.  Queen's  Collc^, 
BalUol,  IfeitOB,  Oanterbory,  now  alnoroed 
m  Chnat  Chturah,  ace  the  dinnitanti,  and 
tbeie  many  claimanta  mi^;est  tne  idea  that 
there  are  p^bably  more  Wyoliffea  than 
cne,  and,  indeed,  modem  research  has 
hnKuht  to  light  the  existence  of  another 
Wymfe,  a  worthy,  well-intentioned  man, 
DO  doubt,  but  who  haa  no  daiou  to 
UutOTy  either  of  making  it  or  being 
mentioned  in  it  He  has  served,  however, 
to  eoufnu  the  qoestion  of  colleges. 

Then  seema  to  be  no  doubt  that  oar 
Wyd^  was  Hattw  of  Balliol,  and  not 
much  doubt  that  he  became  warden  of 
Oanterbun  HalL  Probably,  after  hia 
periods  of  beadahip  had  expired,  he  had 
hired  rocMua  at  Qoeen's  Coll^.  He  made 
himtelf  a  great  power  at  Oxford,  where 
he  became  a  moat  profound  and  re- 
nowned prolesaor.  One  great  echool- 
man  had  been  known  as  "The  Irre- 
fragable;" another  as  "The  Subtle;" 
anoUur  "  The  AngelioaL"  Wycliffs  be- 
came known  aa  "  The  Evangelical" 
Old  Foze  laya  "that  he  was  famously 
reputed  for  a  famoofi  divine,  a  deep  school' 
man,  and  no  lees  expert  in  all  kinds  of 
philosophy."  Kiuffhton,  the  hiatoriaii,  and 
lus  enemy,  says  that  "  his  powers  of  de- 
bate were  almost  more  than  noman."  He 
tught  in  logic  and  philoeophy,  and  also 
lectured  in  the  canon  and  oirU  law.  He 
also  seems  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  administralive  aSairs  of  the  tTnivwsity, 
vherdnWydiffe  differed  so  greatly  from  his 
cDntemporaries  tfiat,  whereas  the  so-ealled 
theologians  ^  the  time  occujued  themselves 
wiUi  studying  Aquinas,  and  Bcotna,  and 
Peter  Lombard,  the  "Master  of  the 
Sentences,"  he  gave  vigorous  lectures  on 
the  Bible,  which  was  quite  a  new  thin^  in 
Oxford  experiences,  and  not  only  explained 
it  to  his  pupils  in  the  week,  bat  preached 
it  to  the  public  on  Sondays.  He  aocosad 
the  elergyof  havii^t  banished  theScriptnrea, 
and  demanded  the  reinstatement  of  their 
authority  in  the  Chorch.  It  ao  happened 
that  at  this  time  the  awftd  pestilence  of 
Ae  Black  Death  swept  over  Europe,  de- 
vastated-EnzUnd.  and  destroved  one  half 


of  the  pMtaUlooa  The  lands  were  lelt 
outiUed,  the  cattle  strayed  at  their  own 
will  through  oom-field  and  pasture;  the 
hearts  of  all  men  fuled  them  for  terror. 
Thia  awfnl  visitation  intenaely  affected 
the  mind  of  Wycliffe,  atid,  perhaps,  dis- 
posed the  minds  of  many  to  listen  with 
respect  to  hia  earnest  and  impressive 
teaching. 

^e  history  of  the  Oxford  scholar  and 
divine  now  conneota  itaelf  with  the  genend 
history  of  the  eonatry.  At  this  time 
England  waa  in  the  most  priest-ridden 
penod  of  its  annals.  Wydiffe  was  called 
upon  to  intervene  between  the  cmslung 
tyranny  of  the  pa[MUjy  and  the  dawning 
conscience  and  libMties  of  EnglamC 
Mr.  Green,  the  hiatorian,  eloqnently  says : 
"As  yet,  indeed,  even  Wycliffe  himself 
can  hardly  have  suspected  the  immense 
range  of  his  intelleetiud  powers.  It  was 
only  the  atru|^1e  that  lay  before  which 
revealed,  in  the  dry  and  subtle  schootman  " 
— Mr.  Green  here  inadequately  describes 
the  character  and  work  of  Wydiffe  at  this 
eariier  date— "the  founder  of  our  later 
English  prose,  and  master  of  popular 
invective,  of  irony,  of  penmasIoQ,  a 
dexteroos  politician,  an  andacioTis  partisan ; 
the  organiser  of  a  religioas  order,  the  un- 
aparing  assailant  of  abases,  the  boldest  and 
most  indefotigable  of  controversiidists ;  the 
first  B«former  who  dawd,  when  deserted 
and  alone,  to  question  and  deny  the  creed 
of  the  Cfarittandom  around  Um ;  to  break 
through  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  with 
his  last  breath  to  assert  the  freedom  of 
religions  thought  agdnst  the  dogmas  at 
the  papacy."  At  this  time  England 
seemed  handed  over  to  Borne,  ^und 
hand  and  foot.  The  greed  and  rapacity  of 
the  Pontiff,  who  then  lived  at  Avignon, 
and  was  practically  a  Frenchman,  support- 
ing French  intereats  against  Engumd, 
pused  all  bounds.  The  English  peoplA 
acomed  a  French  Pope  who  was  identified 
with  their  bitterest  enemies.  More  than 
one  third  U  the  soil,  at  thia  timet  belonged 
to  the  Church.  The  taxes  in  Engumd 
levied  by  the  Pope  amounted  to  five  times 
the  taxes  levied  by  the  King.  The  first 
fruitB  of  all  livings  were  chomed  by  the 
Pope,  and  foreign  priests  wera  obtroded 
into  English  sees  and  benefices.  The 
Protest  of  ^e  Good  Parliament  deolarea : 
"  The  brokers  of  the  sinful  dty  of  Rome 
promote  for  money  tmleamed  and  nn- 
worthy  caitiffs  to  benefices  of  the  value  of 
a  thonaand  marks,  while  t^e  poor  and 
learned  liardly  obtain  one  of  twenty.     So 
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decAys  MHind  lattning.  The  Pope  s  rerenne 
front  EngUnd  alone  is  larger  than  that 
of  axtf  prince  in  Chriatendom."  At 
hosLe  the  mendicant  friara  had  'become 
a  kind  of  "stordy  b^gara,"  and  for- 
getting any  high  miouon  iriiich  they 
might  ooee  nave  bad,  became  notoriont  for 
greed  and  self-indnlgenoe.  It  ia  remark- 
able that-in  the  first  efforts  of  the  infant 
literature  of  Bogland,  in  ChaQoer,  and  tiie 
author  of  Piers  Plowman,  we  have  vivid 
delineations  of  the  abuses  in  the  Ghnroh. 
The  English  Parliament  bad  pn^blted 
the  admuaioD  of  papal  bolls  by  the  Btatate 
of  Pnemunire,  and  denied  tfas  papal  claim 
to  dispose  of  benefices  by  the  Statnte  of 
ProrisioQ.  3i^ese  famous  statutes,  which 
booame  powerful  enough  at  a  later  date, 
were  at  first  a  compaJatiTe  faUore.  In 
1366  Urban  the  Fifth  made  a  monatrooa 
demand  that  the  arrears  of  tribnte  promiaed 
by  King  John  ahonld  be  paid  him,  and 
Bommoned  Edward  to  ^ipear  before  him 
at  Avignon  to  answer  for  the  Ioi%  defanlL 
The  Lords  and  Conmions  answored  that 
"ntu^er  King  John  nor  any  other  king 
conld  bring  hu  realm  and  kii^om  in  any 
such  thiSMOm  and  sobjection  bnt  by 
0(»nmon  consent  of  Parliament,  the  which 
was  not  don&"  WycUffe  in  a  public  dis- 
putation at  Oxford  defended  the  decision 
of  the  Parliament.  He  appears  at  this 
time  to  hare  been  one  of  the  King's 
chaplains,  and  he  has  given  ua  an  account 
of  the  speechea  of  the  secular  barons  on  the 
subject,  which  is  the  nearest  approach 
extant  to  the  report  of  the  pariiamentary 
debate. 

In  1373  efforts  were  made  by  the  King 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Pope  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  heavy  burdens  on  the  nation. 
It  was  arranged  that  an  embassy  from 
En^and  should  meet  envoys  of  the  Pope 
at  Bruges,  and  Dr.  John  Wycliffe,  with 
five  ottiers,  were  appointed  to  assist  the 
Bidwp  of  Bangor,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  English  commiasion.  A  visit  to  Brogas 
would  be  a  new  and  wonderful  experience 
to  Wycliffe,  for  Bruges  was  then  the  empo- 
rium and  mart  of  tndee ;  it  was  the  "  city 
of  bridges,"  and  much  of  Uie  merchandise 
of  the  world  reposed  on  ita  waters ;  Princes, 
and  merchants  rich  as  Princes,  resided  in 
the  stately  palaces.  It  so  happened  that 
Joim  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the 
third  Edward's  son,  was  there  at  the  time, 
nuotiatiBg  terms  of  peace  with  the  ambas- 
sadors <rf  the  King  of  France.  Between 
him  and  Wycliffe  some  sort  of  intimacy 
sprang  up,  destined  to    have   important 


consoquenoes,  John  ol  Gaunt  was  in 
favour  of  measures  of  eeoleciaBtieal  rrionn 
which  would  alleviate  the  gnes  abuses  of 
the  tima  Wycliffe's  ideas  embraced  not 
only  an  ecclesiastical  reform,  but  a  thoroivh 
religious  reform;  but  with  these  Duke  J(^ 
had  litde  sympathy.  Still,  Uie  two  men 
had  much  in  common,  and  John  of  Gaimt 
became  Wycliffe's  avowed  friend  and  sup- 
porter. It  BO  happened  that  neither  at 
them  had  any  anoeeea  in  their  respective 
missions.  As  a  rewud  for  his  services, 
the  King  gave  WyclifEe  the  prebnid  c^ 
Aust,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  dose  to  Bristol,  tiun  in  the 
diooeee  of  Worceater.  In  a  gardeu  at 
Westi)UTy,  just  below  the  churco,  thne  is 
a  Bolitaiy  tower  covered  with  ivy,  i^di 
is  all  thst  remains  ot  the  ancient  castellated 
monastery.  There  is  »  curious  entry  pre- 
served in  tiie  Beoord  Office,  that  certain 
men  were  to  appear  in  court  at  Uie 
"Feast  of  the  Ascension  of  Our  I^rd, 
on  the  claim  ot  Master  John  de  Wyoliff^ 
clerk,  to  answer  the  sud  John  for  fondUy 
taking  away  his  goods  and  chattels  at  Anst, 
valne  forty  pounds."  The  tradition  is 
nonri^ed  tiai  he  lodged  in  an  ancient 
oooventual-looking  house  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village,  where  it  dips  from  Dordham 
Down,  Clinon. 

Wycliffe  by  this  time  had  made  himsdf 
obnoxious  to  iha  last  dunee  to  the  mling 
ecclesiaaticalanthorities.  He  hid  denounoed 
the  papacy.  He  bad  attacked  the  mendi- 
cant friars.  In  many  remcts  his  pablio 
teaching  had  contradicted  tlie  dogmatic 
system  of  the  Ohorch  of  Rome.  He 
found  himself  summoned  to  appear  before 
Courtney,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 
St  Paul's.  He  came,  bnt  he  did  not  ciome 
alone.  He  was  supported  by  John  of 
Gaunt  and  Lord  Henry  Percy,  Lord 
Marshal  of  England.  When  th^  come 
"Our  Ladfs  Chapel  in  St  Paul," 
a  fiwoe  debate  atose  wheUm  Wycliffe 
should  have  to  ait  or  stand  before  the  Pri- 
mate. High  words  were  exchanged  between 
the  Bishop  and  the  Lord  Marahal ;  some- 
thing  like  a  general  riot  ensued,  and  the 
whole  proceedmg  proved  abortive.  Three 
months  later  he  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Pope  at  Borne,  for  by  this  time 
the  Pontiff  had  got  ba<^  to  Rome  from 
Avignon,  l^e  Pope  sent  no  fewer  than  five 
bulls,  ordering  his  airest  and  imprisonment. 
The  difflonlly,  however,  lay  in  getting  the 
bulls  executed.  Wyd^  deolared  that  no 
man  could  be  axoommonioated  by  tiie  Pope 
"unless  be  wero  first  axcommuntoatod  by 
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binaelf.''  Wjcime  ms  M^in  nuoinoned, 
tliia  tinie  ftt  Lan^teth.  ArtdctM  ve»  «z- 
hOffted,  «id  ha  ^ipealed  to  Soiptan— bu 
iuntuUe  court  of  ^pMl— in  defeuoa 
Bat  whilo  prooeediogi  were  ttill 
meaaeasenbvBiOvattippetniti 
the  prelates  to  |«ooeed«iqr&itiier.  WydiSe 
nttmed  to  Ojobrd,  to  inite  eiad  to  preaoli 
oaoe  mote  aoootdiiu  to  lus  fotinar  wonL 
At  this  time,  too,  die  great  p^ial  soluBin 
occurred.  While  Urban  eontiaoea  at  Some 
a  majority  of  eardinala  again  seceded  to 
Avi^on  and  Bet  op  another  Pope.  This 
added  to  the  seonrity,  whi^  often 
threatened,  Wycliffe  nerertheleaa  enjoyed 
till  the  end  of  his  time.  He  did  not  &il 
to  attack  and  dwell  cm  the  great  sohinn  in 
which  eaeh  Pope  exeommonieated  his 
riral,  and  prononnoed  him  AnUchriat^  and, 
having  attacked  the  p^taey,  he  proceeded 
to  attack  the  whole  Ohorch  system,  in  its 
then  condition,  as  rotten  to  the  core.  He 
loodly  dedued  against  the  alienation  of 
Engluh  property  to  the  papacy,  and  argaed 
that  UuMgh  the  Chntch  admiinstered  its 
estates  the^  weie  really  the  prtqier^  of  Ute 
uatito,  which  could  reclaim Ibton  in  easeof 
necessity. 

In  Uie  midst  of  hi*  work  he  was  struck 
dovn  by  paralysis.  The  mendicant  frjats 
u&t  to  him  fonr  holy  doctors,  and  with 
them  four  aldermen,  to  visit  him  in  his 
iUnesa,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  obtain 
a  lecantation  of  his  errors.  lUret  c^  all 
(hey  sainted  him,  wished  him  good  healtii 
and  a  reeovery  firom  his  disten^r.  Then 
l^y  pointed  o^  all  t^  injury  ha  had 
done  them  by  his  sermons  and  writings, 
and  exhorted  him,  as  a  troe  penitent,  to 
bewail  and  repent  erf  whatsoever  things  he 
had  sud  to  ttwir  di^Miagrawnt  Wycliffe 
rallied  his  energies,  culed  his  man  to 
kiiOi  and  bade  him  raise  him  on  his 
^llow.  Then  he  said  vrith  a  loud  vdce : 
"1  shall  not  die,  bat  lire,  and  declare 
the  evil  deeds  ot  the  him."  His  viBitors 
departed  in  confasion,  and  he  hifn«>lf 
ouule  a  good  resovery. 

When  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler 
occurred,  an  attempt  was  made  by  his 
niemiee  to  connect  him  with  the  insurreo- 
tionigtb  It  is  not  likely  Uiat  there  is  any 
tnth  in  this  idea,  if  only  for  the  reason 
^t  the  friars,  against  whom  he  eidiibited 
nch  hostility,  were  generally  considered  to 
be  U)  foil  sympathy  with  the  popnlar  move- 
nunt.  Hia  enemies  eocceededat  last  in 
drivrng  him  frna  Oxford.  JtAm  of  Oattnt 
■>*>ie  down  to  visit  him  there,  to  adjore 
^  to  leave  ont  the  religioaa  and  stick 


to  the  poUticsl  side  of  qoestiona.  Bat 
WyelifEs  vras  not  to  be  moved.  Certain 
piopoatioas  were  picked  oat  of  hii 
writings  and'«(»idetuied  by  the  Univer- 
sity. It  is  said  that  he  was  teaching  in 
hit  leotnie-ioom  when  the  appwitor  of 
the  Uuivttnty  aathoritiee  drove  sim  forth. 
For  fifty  yean  he  had  done  manful  work 
at  Oxford,  and  the  place  ia  still  eloquent 
with  bis  memory.  And  now  he  retired 
altogether  to  LatterworUi,  a  benefice  to 
whidi  he  had  been  presented  by  the  lata 
King,  it,  indeed,  he  coold  find  there  a  haven 
ofrmoM. 

We  vrill  now  glance  for  a  few  minntes 
at  Lntterwarth,  where  the  £eformer  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  UameleBs  and  lamriooa 
liffc  A  prebendal  stall,  and  one  or  two 
smaD  livings  in  soooesncai,  were  all  the 
|»mnati«i  obtained  by  the  most  renowned 
clergyman  of  his  age.  These  seem  to  have 
been  relinquished,  and  he  finally  settled 
entirely  in  the  Leicestershire  vUlaga  Many 
are  the  pilgrimages  that  have  been  made 
there  in  the  present  day.  Lnttorworth  ia 
[deasantly  dtoated  on  the  side  of  a  lull, 
three  andahalfmilesfromUllathorpe  station 
on  the  Midland  Railway,  seven  nules  from 
Bagby,  and  thirteen  fr«n  Leicester.  It  is 
a  fiouziahing,  old-faihio&ed,  and  little  known 
plaoe,  and  of  oouise  very  proud  of  the 
memory  of  Wyclifie.  It  has  a  few  historical 
curiosities.  It  has  town-hall,  market-place,, 
anid  grammar-eohooL  There  has  been  a 
great  find  of  Bomaa  coins  here.  The 
lohabUants  were  once  obliged  to  grind 
all  their  com  at  a  particulai  mill,  and 
bake  all  their  bread  at  a  particular  oven, 
bnt  tiie  case  went  to  the  assises  and  was 
decided  m  the  interesta  of  freedom.  The 
phue  boasted  a  vrtiq)iang-poB^  a  cock- 
stool,  and  a  parish  ca^  Scoldiiw  women 
were  ducked  in  the  river,  in  a  deep  hole 
below  the  bridge.  There  is  a  romantic 
story  of  a  murder  committed  by  a  miller, 
and  discovered  many  years  afterwards  by 
an  accident,  when  the  miller,  after  twenty 
years'  absence,  had  returned  to  Latter- 
wcnrth.  Such  are  the  items  of  Lutterworth's 
history,  all  overshadowed  by  mraiorials  of 
thegreat  Eeformer. 

Tm  church  is  the  Tsry  structure  in 
whi(^  Wycliffe  ministered  dnrinK  nine 
years,  in  the  last  five  of  which  he  was 
constantly  resident.  It  was  restored  in 
recent  years  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who 
thought  that  die  chancel  might  have  been 
(he  work  of  WycUffe's  time.  The  tower, 
tmd  pillars  and  aiohes  of  the  nare,  are 
nnqoeationably  mnch  earlier  than  his  date. 
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There  is  good  reuon  to  believe,  from  the 
nature  of  the  carrinp,  that  the  polpit  ia 
WToIifFe'a  own  pnlpib  An  old  okk  ohur, 
OTobftbl;  of  the  ume  date,  is  called 
Wyoliffe'a  chair,  and  is  placed  on  the  north 
Bide  of  the  altar.  There  is  a  maral  monn- 
ment  by  Weetmaoott  on  the  ehanoel-wall 
in  memoir  o^  Wycliffe.  There  is  a  new 
font ;  the  old  one  which  WycUffe  nsed  is 
preserved  id  the  Leicester  Mnseam.  One 
of  his  vestments  is  parUally  preserved ;  it 
was  sradnally  ilitniniahiTig  tatonsb  piou 
thefts,  and  is  now  enclosed  in  a  ghas  case. 
A  very  handsome  oak  table  is  preeerved, 
from  which  the  great  Beformer  need  to 
feed  the  poor.  Two  volumes  of  Wycliffe's 
Bible  are  also  kept  in  a  glass  case,  and 
there  is  also  a  fine  old  black-letter  copy  of 
Foze's  Book  of  Martyrs,  with  part  of  the 
chain  attached  to  it,  which  was  formerly 
kept  chained  in  cbnrch  for  the  penual  of 
the  people,  and  in  this  work  honest  Foxe 
chronicles  the  achievements  of  Wycliffe. 
When  the  chorch  was  restored,  they  dis- 
covered a  priest's  doorway,  through  which 
Wycliffe  must  often  have  passed  ;  a  square 
"aumbry"  for  Baoramental  vessels,  which 
he  most  often  have  need;  and  an  early 
English  piscina,  with  a  trefoil  -  headed 
fenestrelle,  containing  the  nsoal  stone  basin, 
in  which  Wycliffe's  hands  moat  often  have 
been.  Oaixide  the  doorway  there  i 
carving  of  the  Keformer'a  head. 

The  last  years  of  Wycliffe's  life  in  the 
little  village  are  as  crowded  with  work  as 
any  others — incessant  and  fmitfol  works, 
He  was  a  diligent  preacher,  and  an 
assiduous  visitor  of  the  aged,  the  sick, 
and  the  poor,  Chaucer's  desoripUon  of  the 
"  good  personne  "  is  by  some  sapposed  to 
have  been  meant  for  Wycliffe,  and  would 
certainly  suit  him  very  welL 

There  were  two  matters  especially,  which 
were  of  the  greatest  care  and  moment  to 
him.  One  of  these  was  the  translation  of  the 
Bible.  As  we  have  seen,  there  were  in  exis- 
tence some  translations  of  detached  portions 
of  the  Scriptures.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  idea  whatever  of  popnlarinng  these 
among  the  peopla  They  were  to  be  fbond 
only  in  the  libraries  of  the  learned  and  the 
cabinets  of  the  rich.  Wycliffe  had  the 
magnificent  idea  of  translating  the  whole 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  bringing  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptures  within  the  range  of 
every  En^ilishmaii.  He  accordingly  per- 
severed with  his  work  of  tronalating  the 
Bible.  In  those  days  no  one  seemed  to 
have  the  ability  or  inclination  to  study  (he 
original   text,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 


Wycliffe's  translation  was  made  from  (he 
Vulgate,  the  famous  Latin  verrion  of  St. 
Jerome.  The  whole  (rf  the  New  Teetaufent 
appears  to  have  been  rendered  by  Wycliffe 
iiimself.  lo  other  quartan  he  appears  to 
have  received  eonsidenible  assiataaee,  hot 
the  work  of  his  friends  was  inferior  to  his 
own,  A  translation  from  a  txanslatiOD 
moat  neoeesaril^  be  inweifect^  and  befors 
his  deatti  Wydiffe  was  raqr  with  a  levinon 
which  did  not  ^pear  till  (wo  years  aftw 
that  event.  A  nnrober  of  copyists  were 
set  to  work.  At  the  present  tone  we 
believe  that  there  are  more  than  wie 
hnndred  copies  of  Wycliffe's  Bible  in 
existence.  His  fall  desire  could  not  be 
accomplished  until  it  was  brought  aboat 
by  the  invention  of  printing.  Just  as  (he 
barons  who  obtainea  Magna  Charta  could 
not  have  divined  how  nmcb  of  the  gloiy, 
and  liberty,  and  expulsion  of  England  ww 
wrapped  up  in  that  great  document;  so 
neither  could  Wycliffe  have  realised  how 
much  he  was  d<m>g  for  his  ooun^,  and 
for  the  woiid,  when  he  formed  the 
great  deaign,  so  fw  as  he  was  able,  of 
Bringing  ^e  Bible  within  the  range  of  all 
En^shmen. 

Wycliffe  showed  his  great  organising 
genius  in  the  hutitution  <h  Poor  Presu^ers. 

The  mendicant  friars  hod  been  sone- 
tiiiog  of  dke  same  swt  at  first,  nntil  (heir 
work  had  dweoerated  into  (elling  idle 
stories  and  fillug  their  wa)le(&  Wycliffe 
anticipated  the  organisation  which  Jdiu 
Wesley  set  ailoat  in  the  last  century.  His 
poor  preachers  were  at  first  his  own  pupils 
and  graduates  of  Oxford.  John  Purvey 
was  one  of  them,  who  greatly  helped  him 
in  his  toanalationof  ^e  Bible,  who  brought 
oat  the  revised  edition,  and  who  ofun 
preached  in  Bristol,  and  other  ^mm 
where  the  Eeformer  was  known.  Thew 
men  went  forth  barefooted,  staff  in  bond, 
"preaching  sbople  Christ  to  simple  men,"  in 
Tennyson's  phrase.  The  effect  of  Wydifle's 
Bible  and  preachers  was  very  great  "  If 
yon  met  two  men  on  tiie  high  road,"  sud 
one  of  Wycliffe's  enemies,  "one  of  them 
waa  Hore  to  be  a  Wycliffite." 

In  1382  Wycliffe  presented  his  appeal  to 
King  and  to  Parliament.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  summoned  before  Courtney,  the 
new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  who 
Iiad  always  been  hie  enemy,  to  appear 
before  vorioaa  Bishops  and  divines  at  the 
Dominican  monastery  in  Whitefriara, 
This  is  the  very  spot  on  which  the  limes 
ofSce  is  now  ntoated.  Wyoliffe  mad*  (he 
fullest  exposition  of  his   opinions.     He 
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V6Bt  not  alone  into  prftcttcal  ftbiues, 
but  into  doottuul  errors  m  ho  connderod 
them.  In  vain  John  of  Gaont  vanud  him 
that,  in  the  latter  reapact,  he  waa  ongronDd 
▼here  he  could  not  sapport  him.  Wjclifiis 
peiBerered ;  there  coold  be  no  donbt  about 
liie  coanve  and  eameatnau  of  the  man. 
This  Conieience  is  known  as  the  Earth- 
qoake  Coimcil  While  the  piooeedings 
vere  going  on,  an  earthquake,  mentioned 
bf  contemporary  poets  and  other  writers, 
■hook  the  oity,  and  filled  the  minds  of 
men  with  terror.  £aoh  party  claimed  the 
earth^nake  aa  an  omen  in  thetr  favoor. 
Wf  chffe  said  the  omen  foreboded  ill  for 
lus  opponents,  and  ArchbiBhop  Conrtue; 
deolared  that  the  earthquake  was  an  em- 


of  Nuification  from  false  dotirine. 

Wjolme's  eoemiea  so  for  prerailed  tiiat 
be  was  completely  silenced  in  Oxford, 
and  for  the  short  rem^der  of  his  days  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  left  Lutterworth. 
His  litetary  activity  continned  as  great  as 
erer,  and  his  fcJlowen,  loosely  known 
under  the  general  title  ol  Lollards,  multi- 
plied in  England.  His  incessant  work  at 
last  told  ntally  on  hia  overwronght 
energies.  On  the  28lfa  of  December,  1384, 
he  was  stricken  down  with  a  second  attack 
of  paralysis,  while  ocmdncting  serrice  in 
his  church  at  Lntterwortfa.  He  remaned 
spseohlass  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  and  was 
laid  in  his  own  chutchyara  amid  Us 
beloved  people. 

Wyclme  truly  told  his  followers  that 
tioMs  of  peril  were  at  hand.  The  fnfamons 
Statate  for  the  bnming  of  heretics  was  in  the 
fntare,and  tobecamedout  intheperaeca- 
tionof  the  Lollards.  The  logic  of  martyrdom, 
of  all  logic  the  most  ill<^csl,  for  the  moat 
i^posite  parties  have  their  martyrs,  is 
nevertheless  of  all  Iwic  the  moat  convino- 
iog,  even  winning  adherents  to  the  perse- 
cuted side.  There  ia  one  special  direction 
in  which  the  influence  of  Wycliffe  is 
to  be  traced  with  a  parsonal  result :  the 
Queen  Consort  of  Richard  the  Second,  Anne 
of'  Bohemia,  beard  of  his  works  and  his 
translation  ol  ths  foar  Gospels.  Through 
her  and  persons  ccmneoted  with  her  court, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Beformers  spread 
throttgh  Bohemia.  John  Hubs  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  who  had  actually  studied  at 
Oxford,  esgerly  received  them;  in  fact,  the 
refimnation  in  Eastern  Europe  was  an 
exact  transcript  of  that  which  Wycliffe 
son^t  to  develop  in  Bohemia.  His  whole 
system  was,  so  to  speak,  imported  bodily 
to  the  Continent     The  safe-conduct  ot 


the  Emperor  was  shamelessly  violated ; 
Huss,  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, was  burnt  alive.  The  tourist  at 
Constance  is  still  shown  the  place  where 
he  was  confined,  the  ancient  buQding 
where  his  suktence  was  pronounced,  and 
the  spot  where  be  was  executed.  His 
latest  utteranoee  were  those  of  gratitude 
and  Adhesion  to  Wycliffe.  The  Council 
of  Constance  proceeded  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  the  dead  body  of  Wycliffe. 
Having  condemned  his  doctrine,  they  com- 
mandm  "  his  body  and  bones,  if  they  could 
be  distinguished  mm  those  of  the  faithful, 
should  be  disinterred  and  cast  away  from 
t^e  consecrated  ground."  Thirteen  year* 
later  a  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  found  who 
would  execute  the  Pope's  peremptory 
mandate.  Then  his  bones,  calcined  by 
fire,  were  cast  into  the  little  river  Swift, 
which  flows  rapidly  at  tbe  base  of  the  hill 
of  Lutterworth.  "  This  brook,"  says  old 
Fuller  in  a  memorable  passage,  "  will  con- 
vey his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn, 
Severn  into  the  narrow  sea,  and  this  into 
the  wide  ocean.  And  so  the  ashes  of 
Wycliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doo^ue, 
wlimh  is  now  disponed  all  the  world  over." 
^'To  Wycliffe,"  says  Professor  Burrows, 
"  we  owe  more  thut  to  any  one  person  who 
can  be  named,  our  Ensluh  laugnage,  our 
English  Bible,  and  onr  Befcamedreu^n." 


A  CHINESE  COLONEL  ON  CHINA 

Colonel  Tohkno-ki-Tono  —  formerly 
attache  to  the  Chinese  Embassy  at  Paris — 
is  grieved  and  scandalised  at  the  wholly 
wrong  view  which  Western  nations  take 
of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  Celestials 
of  the  Far  East  "  You  Europeans  are," 
he  says,  "a  continent  of  book-makers,  and 
this  accounts  for  your  unfair  way  of  writing. 
When  a  man  has  to  fill  some  three  hundred 
pages,  and  to  sell  them,  no  wonder  he  goes 
in  for  sensation.  You  err,  moreover, 
through  hasty  induction.  Yon  hear  of  a 
case  of  cbild-murder,  thersfors  you  set 
down  infanticide  as  an  everyday  occur- 
rence ;  you  find  a  lady  who  cannot  walk, 
therefore  you  assume  that  all  Chinese  ladles 
ore  incapable  of  moving."  This  habit  of 
attributing  to  his  countrypeople  all  sorts 
of  ugly  peculiarities  leads  Colonel  Tcheng 
to  propose  that  we  found  an  Academy  which 
shall  correct  the  wrong  notions  that  oni 
travellers  have  written  down  about  the 
laws,  manners,  eta,  of  foreigners,  before  it 
allows  their  books  to  be  puMished. 
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Wicked  FmtM  readily  raublee  him  to 
point  liiB  moral.  There,  m  motsliBtB  of  all 
oiasset  are  oonstantlT  eryine  ont,  the 
Family  Is  becoming  of  len  and  naa  aooonnt, 
whereaa  in  China  it  is  tiie  all  in  all,  the 
pivot  on  vhich  everything  tnrcB,  the  centre 
ronnd  which  all  the  national  life  revolrea. 
The  fiTeo&rdinalvir1;iiea(everytiiinginChin* 
goeebyfirea)  flow  from  thia  sonrce.  Indeed, 
WQ  may  mix  np  any  amonnt  of  metaphors 
witiiont  exhanating  all  that  the  Family  ia 
to  the  people  of  the  Flowery  Land.  Chang, 
the  model  patriarch,  it  aaid  to  have  had 
nine  generation*  liring  ander  hia  roof,  and 
even  in  ttieae  degenerate  times  one  con- 
staatly  finds  three  generations,  and  not 
rarely  four,  dwelline  together,  under  the 
headship  <k  the  eldest  male — a  ^^t  to 
convince  Sir  H.  Somner  Maine  and  other 
expounders  of  the  "  joint  family  "  ayitem 
tiut  this  system  is  ^  no  means  confined 
to  Aryans.  Theee  Chinese  fiuniliea  have 
all  things  in  common.  Aa  Colonel  Tchei^ 
pats  it,  the  equity  and  ftmtemi^  which 
the  French  talk  aboat  they  pracose.  Ji 
one  Alls  ill  the  others  hdp ;  S  one  is  oat 
of  work  the  rest  keep  him  going  till  he 
finds  emjdoj^ent  Sometimes  therqiiarrel, 
fbr  even  Chinamen,  oar  Colonel  uunits,  are 
faanum;  and  if  there  is  no  chance  of 
m*Hng  it  np,  the  local  mandarin  can  order 
the  property  to  be  eqnally  divided  among 
all  toe  men.  Bat  if  he  is  wise,  and  they 
are  at  all  reasonable,  a  modna  vivendi  is 
genwaUy  fonnd  which  will  still  hold  them 
together.  "In  fiwt,"  he  says,  "we  do  in 
life  what  yon  in  the  West  do  only  after 
death.  Nothing  stnck  me  more  m  yonr 
cemeteries  than  yonr  family  graves,  and, 
on  enqairy,  I  foand  that,  as  a  rale,  the 
people  btmed  in  them  had  not  seen  any- 
thing daring  life  of  those  among  whom  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  bory  them.  We,  too,  have 
family  graves,  bat  their  occupants  were  all 
their  hfe  long  drawn  together  fay  the 
closest  tiea.  Tliey  do  not  go  down  as 
atrangers  to  what  by  a  fiction  is  called  a 
hmily  vanlt"  Every  portion  of  the 
family  pn^rty  has  its  own  appointed 
harden.  On  one  field  ia  laid  the 
maintenance  of  the  old  men ;  on  another 
the  baying  of  priEOa  for  the  lads  who  pass 
good  examinations;  on  a  third  field  are 
charged  the  dowriee  of  the  marriageable 
girla;andso  oa  The  five  Tirtaes  afores^ 
— loyalty  to  the  Emperor,  respect  for 
parehta,  union  between  man  and  wife,  love 
and  helpfolneaa  between  brethren,  con- 
stancy in  friendships — all  grow  ont  of  the 
Family. 


And  they  not  only  grow,  bat  thrive. 
For  forty  oentoriea  tb^  have  been  growing, 
and  an  so  firmly  rooted  tlut,  to  take  one 
instance,  if  ft  yonng  fellow  geta  liigh 
honoora,  Uw  titn  which  goes  uong  with 
them  is  awarded,  not  to  hiu,  bnt  to  his 
parenta.  If  a  man  does  yoa  a  good  torn, 
yoor  letter  of  thanks  is  addreaaed,  net  to 
him,  bat  to  the  papa  who  was  so  happy  as 
to  bless  his  conntiy  with  each  a  Und- 
hearted  aon.  "  And  as  for  friendship,  yoo 
Western  people  talk  of  it ;  we  act  it  ont, 
Live  amongst  as,  and  yoa  irill  see  a  rich  man 
stop  his  carriage  ot  litter  and  w^  to  meet 
a  poor  creatim^  in  coane  straw  hat  and 
roagh  clothes,  in  whom  he  has  Teeogniaed 
a  fnend  of  his  boyhood.  Yoa  have  tu  line 
laid  down  for  yoa  in  yoor  Sermon  on  dw 
Mount;  bat  I  fonnd  a  good  many  people 
in  Paris  with  more  than  two  ooato,  Uuh^ 
there  were  lUao  a  good  many  with  no  OMt 
Kt  idl.  Nay,  I  fonnd  that  one  Martin, 
irtio  on  a  cold  oight  gave  half  his  eloak 
to  a  beggar,  was  made  a  Saint  for  so  doin^ 
Wlqr,  in  China  a  man  wonld  do  diat  as  a 
matteref  ooorae,  and  the  idea  of  being  made 
a  Saint  fbr  it  would  never  onne  into  his 
head.  To  yoo,  the  exerdae  of  the  aimptest 
Tirtoea  seems  so  marvdloos  titat  yos  at 
once  fall  to  worshippii^  him  or  her  who 
sncoeeds  in  it." 

Beading  all  this,  and  a  good  deal  more, 
in  the  Colonel's  spirited  papw  in  the 
Bevue  dee  Deox  Mondes,  I  b^;an  to  ask 
myself:  "How  can  there  be  any  b^;an 
in  China  if  evuybody  is  so  open  to  the 
claims  of  friendship  and  kindred  t "  So  I 
took  np  a  book  of  nnqneationable  antho- 
rity,  Archdeacon  Moole's  Four  Ebindred 
MUlions,  with  the  view  of  testing  the 
Colonel  throufdi  one  who  baa  had  plasty  of 
experience,  ana  who  cannot  be  suapected  of 
misrepresenting  the  people  among  whom 
he  ia  still  laboaring.  Now  Mr.  Moule  has 
a  whole  ch^ter  on  Chinese  beggara.  The; 
are  ao  institataon.  They  levyblack-maiL 
Their  head  man  (kai-tow)  in  every  dty 
estimatea  aa  accorately  as  an  income-tax 
surveyor  the  wealth  <a  the  different  shop- 
keepers; and,  having  done  this,  ho  goes 
hia  rounds,  haggles  with  the  tradesmen 
till  they  come  to  terms,  and  then  sticks 
up  in  each  shop  and  outside  it  a  'green 
paper  and  a  red  one,  with  Ins  own  name, 
the  amoant  agreed  on,  the  days  fixed  fbr 
payment,  and  a  warning :  "  The  brethren 
most  not  come  here  to  distarb  or  annoy." 
If  any  shopkecfier  is  so  iU-adviaed  as  to 
refase  to  come  to  terms,  the  crowd  of  ragged, 
filthy,  brasen-faced,  lond-voiced  beggars  is 
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let  loosa  on  Um ;  the  nfttiTa  police  decline 
to  nuke  them  "move  on,"  uid  the  poor 
Bftn  soon  has  to  give  in,  probably  p&Ting 
4  good  dekl  more  than  he  vonld  have 
done  tt  fintk  A  hie  ihop  will  pay 
eight  thooswd  cash  (ttiuty  shillings)  a 
jear ;  the  chief  groeer  in  Ningpo  is  said 
to  be  rated  at  aa  mnch  as  l^irty-siT 
thousand  cash.  They  do  not  attack  private 
hooses,  unless  a  blrt^,  death,  or  marriage  is 
going  on.  Fonerals  are  their  special  c^por- 
tanity,  for  the  corpse  mnat  be  laid  in  the 
earth  dming  the  Incky  hours,  and  some- 
timea  a  crowd  ot  b^gars  will  prevent  this 
imless  they  are  bought  oS.  Archdeacon 
Uouie  tdla  of  a  Ohnsttan  bnrlal  at  which 
they  aaked  twenl^  thoQsand  cash,  and  one  of 
iben  leapt  down  into  the  grave  so  that 
tht  eoffin  ooold  not  be  lowered,  But 
Christiana,  of  courae,  are  independent  of 
lucky  or  nnhicky  hours ;  so  the  dei^yman 
detenained  to  resist  tiie  extation,  and 
after  waiting  till  late  in  the  d&y  the 
briars  were  glad  to  compromise  for  eight 
hnndred  cash.  B^KurS)  too,  are  used  as 
collectors  of  small  debta  When  a  man 
will  not  pay,  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
"lawing"  him,  the  creditor  gives  the  bill 
to  tin  bcwgare,  they  agreeing  to  give  him 
a  share  cuwhat  tiiay  set  j  and,  thenceforth, 
the  debtor's  life  is  a  burdea  to  him  till  he 
has  paid  in  AilL  Bat  perht^  the  Colonel 
inelndsa  the  begging  brotherhood  among 
his  joint-families.  They  certainly  have  all 
things  in  common,  bringing  in  all  their 
gams  to  the  headman,  and  from  him 
receiving  food  when  it  is  too  wet  oi  cold  to 
go  out  profieBaionallj.  And  they  have  been 
going  on  for  ages;  King  Cophetua's  be^ar- 
maid  finds  her  parallel  in  Miss  Yoh  Noo, 
daughter  of  the  beggar-chief  Twan  Tow 
^oond-head) ;  and  that  was  so  long  ago 
that  some  of  the  literati  say  ^e  lived 
under  the  Northern  Song  dynasty  (a-O. 
430^478),  while  others  put  her  among 
the  Soothem  Songs  (a.d.  960—1320). 

And  yet,  thou^  tiiere  is  a  great  deal  of 
charity  in  China,  and  some  kind  of  public 
Revision,  the  beggar  vlass,  Archdeacon 
Moule  says,  is  wretched  to  a  degree.  The 
houses  of  the  workpg  poor  in  China  are 
almost  the  ideal  of  human  discomfort ;  but 
they  are  nothing  to  the  befwar'a  rest4hed, 
open  to  the  four  winds,  with  mosquitoes 
tormentine  him  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
an  old  sack  for  blanket,  and  the  snow  for 
coverlet  No  doubt  there  are  Chinese 
who  wonld  rather  beg  than  work;  just 
as  there  are  Europeans  who  have  the 
same    dislike    for   manual  labour.      But 


work  most  be  very  scarce,  and  hunger 
very  pressing,  before  a  man  will  get  a 
be^^-doctor  to  tie  a  string  round  his  leg, 
tightening  it  day  by  day,  ontil  the  lower 
part  mortifies  and  the  fellow  is  left  to 
walk,  like  Widdrington,  on  Ids  stumps. 
Many  sink  onderthe  torture  of  the  tedious 
operation;  and  its  being  in  use  hardly 
tallies  with  Colonel  Tcheng's  roBe-<^loured 
picture  of  Chineae  benevolence.  Nor  does 
the  fact  thaton  a  bitterly  cold  day  you  may 
see  a  naked  beggar  sittifig  shiveriog,  an 
old  coat  with  a  wisp  of  straw  fastened  to 
it  hung  on  a  stick  Wore  him,  to  intimate 
that  he  has  to  sell  his  only  gannent  to  buy 
food. 

But  Colonel  Tcheng  is  not  ctrntentwith 
asserting  the  superior  brotiierly  kicdneBS 
of  his  people,  be  insiBtB  that  in  all  th&t 
concerns  nuiried  life  they  are  better  thui 
theEann>eanB.  "Justasyou  never  recognise 
tije  family  tie  till  somebody  is  dead  from 
whom  yon  expect  «  legacy,  so  you  make 
marriage  a  matter  of  bargain.  With  us  it 
is  a  matter  of  religion.  A  mum  marries, 
c»  rather  his  parents  choose  a  wife  forliim, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  some  one  to 
keep  up  tJie  family  sacrifices.  Everybody 
gets  married  who  has  net  a  apedal  reason 
tor  keepng  single.  With  you  it  Is  just 
the  reverse,  becanse  with  you  the  Family 
is  a  nonentity.  No  one,  therefbra,  marries 
unless  he  has  a  special  reason  for  so  doing. 
And  what  a  harried  affur  your  marriage  is, 
despite  your  dvil  and  religious  ceremonies  I 
I  think  the  moat  reasonable  pl&n  woold  be 
for  yon  to  be  married  in  the  train  that  is 
to  carry  yon  away.  G)et  the  priest  and 
the  mayor  to  go  to  the  station,  and  the 
friends  to  assemble  on  the  platftnto,  and 
then,  the  moment  it  is  over,  off  you  go, 
with  the  scream  of  the  engine  for  your 
wedding  music."  And  then  he.contrasta 
tiie  ChmeBe  ceremonies — all  the  presents 
on  both  sides ;  the  be^thal  dinners ;  the 
bride's  red  satin  sedan  placed  on  view  in 
the  dining-room ;  the  mode  and  fireworks ; 
the  bridesman  with  a  silver  mirror  oa  his 
breast,  bowing  thrice,  and  then  lifting  tiie 
lady  ^om  her  chair ;  the  elders  on  both 
■ides  doing  the  w;ork  of  mayor  and  priest, 
for  it  ia  a  purely  family  affair;  the 
"  open  house,"  in  which  the  bride  site  in 
state,  behind  a  table,  with  a  lighted 
candelabrum  on  each  side  of  her.  After 
going  through  all  this,  he  exclaims: 
"Ceremonial  has  died  oat  among  yon. 
You  have  a  remnant  of  it  in  your  funerals, 
but  in  everything  else  you  have  laughed  the 
life  out  of  it."    And  C^iiqese  hosbavd  and 
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wife  get  on,  he  uys,  so  well  together.  Her 
hoauiid'a  honours  are  nokoned  ta  tha  wife. 
"  She  has  the  bringing  np  of  the  children, 
and  we  ahkll  nerer  be  cirilised  enough  to 
desire  for  them  k  more  perfect  education." 
'Oh,  bat  in  China,  woman  is  a  playtliing 
— adoll'  Xonsense  1  If  she  has  a  good 
husband" — uid  our  Colonel  hinte  that  bad 
hnsbandsare  the  rare  exceptions  ont there — 
"  she  is  of  all  wives  the  beet  and  happiest. 
And  as  for  tiie  little  feet  that  you  lavuh  so 

much    foolish  pity  on "     Well,    the 

Colonel  does  rather  shirk  that  subject, 
contenting  himself  with  aayiog  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Chuiese  ladiea  can- 
not walk ;  they  can  even  mn ;  and  (which 
he  seems  to  tunk  more  than  a  oompensa- 
Uon)  when  they  go  out,  waUdnc  or  in  their 
chairs,  they  nerer  put  on  a  veiC 

That  is  rather  a  lame  way  oat  of  Uie 
litUe  foot  difficnlty;  nererthelesa,  the 
Colonel's  pi^er  is  well  worth  thinking 
orer.  We  certainly  are  often  too  vain- 
glorioDS  aboat  the  far  from  perfect  style  in 
which  we  fulfil  what  we  reoognise  as 
CbrUtian  duties ;  a  man  who  does  even  a 
litUe  in  that  way  gets  looked  on  as  a 
nineteenth  oentnry  saint  And,  above  bU, 
what  the  C<donel  says  about  the  Fanuly  is 
true  for  the  West  as  well  as  for  the  Eiaxt. 
Common  poiM  and  fields  devoted  to  special 
objects  are  matters  of  detail ;  but,  weaken 
that  ftmjly  life  which  it  is  the  tendency  of 
some  of  oar  philoaophiea  to  nndcrvalnc,  and 
you  are  weakening  tiie  mainstay  of  our 
national  ezistenca  Apart  from  ma  idea  of 
family,  a  uatton  is  a  rope  of  sand. 

But  are  tlie  Chinese  at  home  quite  such  a 
model  na^on  as  Colonel  Tclwng  would 
have  ns  believe  t  Let  as  take  the 
evidence  oi  a  Kussian,  Mr.  Fiaasetsky, 
who  has  recently  been  travelling  there, 
and  who  saw  a  good  deal  behLid  the 
scenes,  for  he  was  connected  with  an 
official "  mission  "  which,  qnite  contrary  to 
Chinese  usage,  was  allowed  to  mn  about 
everywhere,  taking  meaiurements,  examin- 
ing public  boildings,  etc.  EverTwhere  he 
was  struck  with  the  poverty  and  uuhealthi- 
neaa  of  the  people,  and  with  the  brutal  way 
^iu  wliicb  the  polioe,  told  off  to  protect  him 
while  he  was  sketching,  ''struck  right  and 
left  without  mercpr,  qoice  needleasly,  throw- 
ing themselves  like  angry  tigers  on  their 
compatriots,  who  gmmbied  and  got  angry, 
but  obeyed."  He  also  notes  the  decayed 
state  of  everything,  from  the  Great  Wall  to 
the  sewers  of  Pekin,  which,  once  a  complete 
system,  are  now  pretty  nearly  useless  for 
want  of  repur.     fie  describes  a  cottage  : 


Two  neariy  naked  diQdren  lying  on  the 
floor  ill,  a  third  in  the  mothers  arms ;  a 
deformed  old  grandmother,  with  a  pipe 
between  her  teMb.  A  few  bondlee  of  rags, 
bat  not  a  chair  or  a  bed."  Thia  is  much  as 
the  Colonel  might  describe  a  lodgiog  in 
"  outcast  Paris  "  or  "  outcast  London  " ;  nor 
does  it  seem  qoite  like  the  Utopia  which  he 
describes,  where  universal  mildness  and 
benevoleooe  axe  the  rule,  for  the  soldiett 
escorting  the  Roasiaa  "nusdon"  to 
press  helpers,  when  their  boat  was 
stock  in  the  rapids,  by  drawing  by- 
standers iy  their  pigtuls,  ana  flinging 
a  to  make  Uiem  land  a  hand.  Of  ooone 
it  is  not  &ir  to  look  at  what  biqtpened 
during  the  horrible  Amine  of  a^ht  yeats 
ago,  when  in  Sbansi  alone  aeren-tentu  of 
^people — nearly  five  mHUons— died.  We 
bad  onr  own  horrors  during  tiie  Irish 
famine,  and  probably  the  contrast  between 
the  luxury  in  Dublin  and  the  misery  at  Skib- 
bereen  was  not  greater  than  that  between 
mandarins  and  poor  in  Noithem  Clana  in 
1877  i  bat  then  we  do  not  pot  in  aooh  a 
claim  for  universal  benerolenca  as  Uiat 
which  Colonel  Tcheng  makes  on  bdalf  ot 
his  compatriots.  It  Is  a  horrible  st<»y, 
this,  of  the  laslOhineae  famine;  cannibalism 
in  its  wrast  form ;  no  food ;  the  panga  of 
■mptinesa  assuaged  with  "  stone  cakes," 
made  of  soft  slate— like  that  of  onr  penciis 
— powdered  and  mixed  with .  gnmnd 
millet  hnalm.  A  three  yeata'  drooght 
had  aoeumulated  a  vast  maas  of  nuserr ; 
^d,  as  the  famine  lasted  on  through  tlie 
winter,  hoosea  were  palled  down  and  the 
timber  osed  for  fuel,  along  with  the  dead 
trees,  killed  by  the  bark  bemg  stripped  from 
them,  till — except  the  pennons  kinds — 
there  was  not  a  living  tree  in  the  distoict. 
"The  poor,"  says  the  Offidal  Keport, 
"  suffered  lesv  than  the  rich.  They  soon 
felt  the  pinch,  and  sold  to  their  richer 
ne^hbours  bouses,  land,  etc,  at  a  loss, 
and  then  fled  while  they  still  had  atrength ; 
the  wealthy,  thus  eiuiched,  stayed  on, 
hoping  rain  would  c<nne,  and  in  many 
cases  starved  to  death  in  the  midst 
of  excellent  famiture.  Children  became 
a  drug  in  the  market,  and  young  women 
were  offered  for  nothing,  and  even  so 
it  was  impossible  to  get  anyone  to  take 
them.  Such  women  and  children  as 
sarvived  seemed  at  the  end  of  the  famine 
to  be  in  better  state  than  the  men."  Ot 
course,  the  Chinese  Qovemment  did  a  good 
deal;  but  what  does  Colonel  Tcheng  say 
to  the  chief  diffictdty  having  been  '-'the 
corruption  of  native  agents  "  t    To  judga 
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by  wb^  he  telk  lu;  Chineee  agenta  dioold 
M  u  ino^utble  of  jobbery  u  Waabing- 
ton  hinuelf.  As  for  pnv&te  Babeorip- 
tiona,  Ohiiui  wu  lamontably  in  the 
rear,  forelgnan  in  and  oat  of  China  cod- 
tribnttng  nearly  wrenby  thoasand  pounds. 

Bat  it  U  nnfair  to  test  the  character  of  a 
Mople  by  the  w^y  in  which  theymeet(8uoh 
narf  al  calamity  as  that.  More  to  the  por- 
pooe  if  it  to  look  at  the  care  onully  taken 
of  die  poor.  Here  ta  tlie  my  thinga  go  on  in 
Bao-t'tons,  a  ereek  in  Canton,  full  of  boats 
aad(Vo*raed  on  both  sideawitii  begxarly 
tenemental :  "  Every  kind  of  filth  fromboata 
md  hoDBes  ia  thrown  into  the  water ;  yet 
this  finid,too  dirty  for  washing,  is  daily  tued 
for  oo(Aing  porposee,  without  being  filtered 
or  preeipitated  with  alom,  as  is  done  at 
WiMighai  "  Sach  a  state  of  thinga  in  the 
richest  city  of  the  empire  does  not  show 
tiaA  marked  care  for  one's  neighbour 
iriiieh  the  Colonel  boasts  of  as  a  special 
Chineee  characteristic* 

The  moral  of  it  all  is :  We  must  not 
pat  too  much  foith  in  a  Chinese  military 
gentlemaa  who  extols,  his  countrymen 
at  the  expense  of  other  nations.  In  a 
very  polite  w»y,  the  Ctdonel  is  only  raising 
the  old  cry  rf  "foreign  devils" — the 
eaphemiam  for  which  is  "  gentlemen  from 
orsr  eea  " — with  aboat  m  muidL  reason  for 
•o  doing  AS  a  treaty-port  mob  has  when  it 
hosttes  a  white  man  and  calls  him  namea 
BeacMi !  Alas,  they  hare  sometimes  reason 
enough  for  doing  that !  Look  at  Arch- 
deacon Qray's  stwy  of  the  diairman  whom 
he  foand  crying  on  the  quay  at  Canton. 
All  day  the  poor  fellow  had  been  wheel- 
ing about  a  heavy  British  tar,  mostly  from 
"public  "  to  "public,"  and  now  Jack,  drunk 
and  glorious, had  knocked  Mmdownwhenhe 
•eked  to  be  paid,  and  was  just  beingrowed 
off  in  his  ship's  boat  Besides,  think  how 
America  treats  the  Chinaman,  whose  patient 
industiT  alone  made  civilisation  possible 
when  California  began  to  be  colonised. 
Who  washed  the  San  Francisco  shirts  1  Who 
hawked  vegetables !  Who  supplied  the  lack 
of  maid-servants  when  the  city  was  young  t 
And  now  these  helpfnl  dtizens  are  ground 


■Tbo»t«too(thBpriB<nuuatairt6rt.  Dr. I>udgeon 
My*:  "PnwmerH,  lat  tha  obwge  ogaiiut  them  be 
gr»ve  or  light,  or  even  falae  or  at  all  eTanta  un- 
-  all  kept  togethflr,  eating,  eloeping, 
.1 —  :_  ___  pjj(^    Language  far    ' 


doing  everythiDg  in  oi„  , „_g 

deactibe  the  borrors   ot  a  ChinsM  [.., 
toada  apoeiallT  disgusting  to  drive  tha  p 
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without  bribiiu(  theportera."  Clearly  the  Chineae 
want  a  Howard.  Will  Colonel  Tcbeng,  who  uuat 
know  all  about  Howard's  work,  TolunUer  for  tbe 


down  with  t>olI-t>ax,  never  exacted  from  the 
white;  pure  air  ordinance,  enacting  tliat 
every  livii^-room  must  contain  so  many 
cubic  feet,  but  never  enlbrced  on  the 
American ;  gambUng  acts,  put  in  force 
solely  agunst  the  countrymen  of  Ah-Sing ; 
acta  agamst  wearing  queues,  against  carry- 
ing pails  slung  on  a  beam  over  the 
shoaldor,  and  many  more  little  worrying 
enactments.  Sometimes  the  American 
eagle  is  not  satisfied  with  such  petty 
work  He  screams  his  battleory  and  there 
is  a  riot ;  the  "  hoodlums "  and  other 
votaries  of  cheap  whisky  fall  on  the  un- 
happy Celesti&hi,  beat  and  slay  them,  and 
wreck  their  hoosee. 

What  shall  we  say  &en  1  There  are 
faults  and  grievances  on  both  sides.  If 
the  Chinese  at  home  throw  mod — and 
stones,  if  they  dare — at  European  visiters, 
Califomians  and  Australians  are  cruel  and 
unfair  to  Chinese — certainly  not  doing 
as  we,  if  we  were  to  go  and  emigrate  among 
Mongolians,  would  like  to  be  done  by. 
Colonel  Tdieng  estimates  too  highly  the 
virtues  of  his  conntrymen ;  but  we  surely 
u*e  often  too  blind  lo  the  good  qualities  of 
those  who  have  grown  up  through  long 
ages  nnder  conditions  so  wholly  different 
from  ours. 


CHAErrr  voting. 

AH0NO3T  the  many  thousand  benevolent 
people  who  sabscribe  in  singleness  dT  heart 
to  the  various  noble  charitable  institutions 
with  which  onr  country  abounds,  few, 
probably,  are  aware  what  coet  and  labour 
are  represented  by  the  circulars  which 
they  from  time  to  time  receive,  soliciting 
their  votes  on  behalf  of  some  particular 
object  of  more  or  less  distressing  ntgency. 
Possibly  the  rarcular  may  say  that  this 
is  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  endeavour 
to  obtwn  the  election  of  a  son  of  some 
poor  widow,  to  an  institution  establi^ed 
and  supported  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing orphans  with  education  and  main- 
tenance till  thev  are  old  enough  to 
moke  a  start  in  life  and  fight  tlwir  own 
way  in  the  world.  Or  it  may  be  on  behalf 
of  some  poor  creature  stricken  with  an 
incapable  disease,  and  rendered  ntterly 
unable  to  support  him  or  herself;  or 
suffering  from  some  ailment,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  which  specifd  institutions  exist ; 
or  the  victim  of  hopeless  idiocy,  or  any 
other  of  the  many  ills,  mental  or  physical, 
to  which  fiesh  is  heir.    Bat  all  such  appeals 
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have  &  dutrosung  amformity  in  the  neces- 
ntoiu  circnmatancea  of  the  applicants. 

Those  who  have  onv  knowledge  or 
ezperienoe  of  the  blank  despair  which  falls 
npon  the  widow  anddenly  bereft  of  the 
means  of  support,  deprived  of  the  Ught  of 
her  life,  and  left  i^one  with  her  helpless 
famil;  of  young  ones  to  face  the  world  in 
the  unknown  fatare  which  lies  before  her, 
will  be  able  to  apprepi&te  what  a  desirable 
prize  this  election  to  an  orphanage  is; 
what  a  load  of  care  and  anxietjr  would  be 
lifted  from  her  heart  could  she  bnt  obtain 
it  1  She  feete  sure  that  if  her  case  were 
but  known  in  the  proper  qoartez  the  elec- 
tion of  Matter  Tom,  the  bright,  manly  little 
fellow,  would  be  certain  to  succeed.  Bat 
howl  What  has  to  be  donet  Wliat  are 
the  steps  neceasaiv  to  he  taken  to  make 
her  case  known,  in  order  to  seenre  this 
dwirable  object  1 

She  has  heard  something  of  them,  and 
her  heart  sinks  within  her.  Poasibl]'  her 
husband — like  herself,  well-adncated  and  <^ 
refined  habita-^has  been  a  prDCBssional  man, 
or  clerk  occapying  a  responsible  [Kwition, 
whose  iDoome  nas  beAi  absorbed  in  their 
modest  household  expenses,  or  at  any  rate, 
the  little  they  have  been  ablo  to  save  has 
been  ezhansted  by  tiie  absolnte  require- 
ments of  his  long  and  punfiil  illness.  Her 
only  prospect  now,  is  to  turn  whatever 
talents  and  accomplishmenta  she  poisesses 
to  future  use  for  the  support  of  herself  and 
children,  which  will  tax  to  the  utmost  all 
the  resources  she  can  command.  Whatever 
else,  she  has  to  do,  however,  she  must  find 
time,  and  money  too,  for  tiua.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  are  too  valuable  to 
be  thrown  away  without  an  effort,  -for 
the  future,  therefore,  till  this  object  is 
obtuned,  all  her  exertions  are  subordi- 
nated to  this  one  all-absorbing  purpose. 

What,  then,  is  the  ordeal  through  which 
she  has  to  pass  before  her  child  can  obtain 
the  hoped-for  benefit  t  If  it  be  intended 
that  Ute  good  to  be  rec^ved  shall  be  ap- 
preciAte4  in  proportion  to  the  labour  and 
difiiculty  involved  in  obtaining  it,  no  better 
means  could  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  enbanmg  its  value;  fbr,  not  un- 
frequentJy,  the  actual  money  expended, 
plus  the  labour  and  anxiety,  bears  a  large 
proportion  to  the  money  value  of  the 
benefit  ultimately  receivea. 

The  first  step  is  to  obtain  a  list  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  institution  whose 
benefits  it  is  sought  to  obtain;  and  a 
formidable  list  it  looks,  containing  pert^ps 
several  UionsaDd  names.     To  each  of  Uiese 


subscribers  a  cinjolar  miHt  be  addressed— 
and  this  of  itself  is  a  heavy  labonr  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  pottle  and  jmnting— 
placing  the  partioolara  of  the  case  io  ^e 
strongest  possible  Ught,  and  soUeiting  votes 
on  the  child's  behuf.  Uur  typical  widow 
is,  of  course,  quite  unknown  to  all  but  a 
handful,  and  perhaps  to  all,  of  this  host 

Moreover,  hers  is  but  one  of  many  such 
applications  which  every  subscriber  re- 
ceives, each  of  whkh  represents  a  case  with 
special  and  distresdug  featores,  probably 
equally  deserving  of  attention  and  reUe£ 
Ajtd  when  it  la  known  that  for  ten 
vacancies  there  may  be  two  hundred  can- 
didates, one  stands  availed  at  the  amomtt 
of  labour,  expmae,  anxiaty  and  dismtoint- 
ment  involved  in  the  contest,  and  the 
question  irrasiatibly  forces  itself  npon 
UB,  whether  it  is  really  necessary  and 
nnavoidable  that  all  this  should  be 
undeigone  by  not  only  those  who  do 
ultimately  derive  the  coveted  benefit,  but 
by  all  mio  is  dve  dtstress  have  nnsno- 
oessfdlly  soDf^t  to  obtain  what  so  many 
thousand  persona  desire  freely  to  baatov  1 

As  a  oandidate  is  seldom  known  to  be 
stMoessful  on  the  first  attempt,  the  same 
course  of  expense  and  labour  nas  of  neces- 
sity to  be  repeated  year  after  year,  tOl 
either  snecesa  is  achieved  or  the  reaonrces 
of  the  applicant  are  exhausted. 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  one  writes :  "I 
have  put  down  the  amount  spent — twenty- 
one  pounds  for  one  election — as  neuly  as 
possible ;  the  loss  of  time  spent  over  oan- 
vassing  was  very  great,  and  to  ma  was  an 
actual  loss  in  money,  as  I  do  a  great  deal 
of  faninr-work  for  sale  to  lielp  to  support 
my  children.  I  think  I  may  say  that,  at 
the  least,  I  could  have  made  fifteen  pounds 
m(»%  by  my  work  had  not  my  time  been 
80  taken  up  by  writing  and  canvaasiiig." 

Another  says  :  "  I  am  certain  each  elec- 
tion coeta  nearly  thirty  pounds.  Z  feel  ii 
a  very  hard  case,  because  my  boy  is  close 
to  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  if  he  nuases 
this  election — his  last  chance — I  know  not 
what  I  am  to  do." 

A  third  says  :  "This  is  my  third  appli- 
cation, and  now  I  am  told  thoa  ia  no 
chance  of  my  boy  sueceedio^,  unless  several 
vot«8  are  bought,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
do,  as  I  have  no  iniiuential  ^tends," 

A  f onrUi  writes:  "In  my  ease,  the 
expense,  time,  and  disappointment  have 
been  most  disheartening.  I  am  quite 
sure,  had  my  case  t«  be  decided  by  the 
committee,  who  have  a  true  statement  of 
my  present  position,  family,  and  inoome, 
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mf  boy  would  luTe  been  at  oaoe  elected. 
I  have  had  for  three  jeaxa,  twelve  thotuand 
eirenlm.  I  spent  manj,  many  nights— 
(be  only  time  I  could  spare  from  my 
duties — directing  and  sending  ont  the 
eircnlara,  bat  I  am  sorry  to  say  withoot 
miuh  gnoeeaa." 

A  fifth  says :  "I  ha.TS  worked  at 
papers  till  I  have  been  giddy  and  nearly 
bhnd,  and  have  had  to  leave  many  tJnngann- 
done  I  sfaoold  otherwise  have  had  time  for." 
Can  anything  be  more  condamnatoiy  erf 
the  voting  system,  ander  which  snch  ex- 
perimoas  are  not  only  possible,  but  are 
hbsolate  and  known  consequences,  than 
these  distressing  but  simple  narratives  in 
the  wotrds  of  the  i^plioauts  thejnselvee  t 

A  most  atoikii^  oxaniple  of  the  labour 
to  which  candidates  are  anbjected  in 
sfaririog  after  tiie  benefits  of  voting 
clurima  in  ttte  case  of  institatdons  other 
tiisn  arpbanages,  is  shown  by  a  notiee  of 
eledioa  recently  inned  by  the  Britidi  Home 
for  Incnrable%  Clapham  Sua,  of  which 
Har  Boyal  Hi^meas  the  Frincesa  of  Wales 
is  patimie«;  It  atatea  that  the  polling 
will  be  at  the  Oannon  Stroet  Hotel,  and 
will  be  opened  at  half-past  twdve,  closing 
at  two  o'dook  precisely.  A  donation  <rf  five 
gninaas  gives  (me  Ult  vote ;  an  annual  snb- 
soriptaco  of  one  guinea  givee  two  votes  at 
each  election,  which  fakes  place  twice  a  year. 
On  ^e  [wesent  occasion  there  are  seven 
persons  to  be  alscted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
institotioa,  being  two  more  than  on  the 
three  hut  occasions,  bo  that  the  proportion 
of  ncandes  to  oandidates  is  rathor  larger 
than  usoal,  althongh  these  latter  for  this 
election  are  one  hnndred  and  seventeen,  all 
of  whom  are  digible.  With  the  notice  of 
the  election  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the  candi- 
dates, giving  the  name  and  address  of  each, 
with  the  ago,  number  of  ai^Ucations  which 
already  have  been  made,  the  number  of 
TtAee  eadi  has  polled,  and  the  particolars 
<rf  qualificatioii  of  each  case. 

It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  number 
ci  occasions  on  which  some  have  applied, 
and  the  amoiint  of  sofi'ering  which  has  bees 
endured  in  the  prolonged  striving  for  a  boon 
which  in  the  case  of  many  of  them  can  never 
comft  The  candidate  who  heads  the  list  in 
alphabetieal  order  has  tilled  eleven  times, 
lod  polled  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
votea  There  is  another  who  has  iqiplied 
twenty- four  timeB,  wd  polled  eight  hnndred 
sod  forty-four  votes ;  while  one  has  actually 
^lied  twenty-five  timee  and  only  obtuned 
eighty-eight  votea ;  and  another,  with  the 
same  number  of  applicaUoos,  has  obtained 


two  hnndred  and  forty-three  votes.  Alto- 
gether six  have  applied  twenty  times  and 
upwards,  and  seven  have  presented  them- 
selves between  fifteen  and  twenty  times  1 
It  ia  obvioas  tbai>  Uie  bulk  of  the  sab- 
soribers  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
individual  oases,  and  it  is  clear  to  anyone 
who  carefully  reads  over  the  diBtreasing 
particnlarB  of  each  cose,  that  other  con- 
aiderations  than  those  of  actual  need  or 
deserts  have  determined  the  number  of 
votes  recorded.  For  inetanoe,  one  obtains, 
on  the  eighth  application,  one  thonsand 
two  hundred  and  Mty -eight  votes;  no  donbt 
a  most  deserving  case,  but  to  an  ontsider 
presenting  no  special  features  over  the  one 
just  following,  who  lias  applied  fifteen 
times  and  obtained  two  hnndred  and 
aeventy^gfat  votes.  Or,  as  in  the  case  of 
another  imo  has  obtained  iHie  thousand 
two  hundred  and  three  votes  on  the  fbnrtii 
■plication,  ae  c<HDq)ared  Titb  one  very 
nmilar,  wlio,  on  the  ^hth  application, 
obtains  only  seventy-eight  votes. 

Now,  this  is  no  hypothetical  ease,  and 
is  it  not  fair  to  take  into  conwdetation 
the  proportion  the  amount  of  money  spent, 
not  only  by  the  one  htmdred  and  ten  un- 
soooessful  caai£dates,  bat  1^  the  whole  one 
hundred  and  seventeen,  bears  to  the  money 
value  of  the  benefit  rec«ved  by  the  sevea 
successful  cases !   . 

Surely  there  is  sufBcient  here  to  convince 
the  most  soeptied  of  the  unnecessary  in- 
fiiction  of  an  e&ormoua  amount  of  mmtal 
sufirariug  and  anxiety,  and  of  the  grievous 
wrong  which  is  inflicted  on  lai^e  bodies  of 
applicants  who  are  induoed  to  exhaust  their 
scanty  resources  in  caavaaaing,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  can  never  receive  any 
benefit  bat  wear  themselves  out  in  body, 
parse,  and  spirit,  lured  on  by  the  vain  hope 
of  a  prize  in  this  lottery  of  charity. 

It  is  painfully  beyond  dispute,  with  Ba<^ 
diacrepancies  before  one's  eyes,  that  the 
octoal  drcumstanoes  of  the  poor  candidates 
are  not  even  thought  of,  but  that  eaooees 
depends,  in  most  eases,  upon  the  possession 
of  money  or  frimds  to  the  exolosion  of 
those  who  have  n«ther.  And,  in  fact,  as 
the  Marqois  of  Salisbory  pithily  puts  it, 
"It"  —  the  system  of  charity  voting  — 

selects  the  objects  of  charity  in  the' 
very  worst  way,  befrieudiag  those  who 
have  many  friends,  and  sending  back 
those  who  save  few  friends,  unrelieved." 

It  is  obvioas  that  the  terrible  expense, 
added  to  the  all-abeorbing  anxiety  and  ex- 
hausting Uboar,  mast  tell  with  croshing 
^ect  agUDSt  the  candidature  of  those  least 
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able  to  bur  it — tiub  ia,  sgunst  the  moat 
dftierviog  of  those  for  vbose  benefit 
charitable  inatitations  are  sQE^wrted.  It 
hu,  in  fact,  come  to  be  noMmiied  that, 
wiUiont  either  money  or  frienos,  the  mo«t 
deserving  applicants  hare  next  to  no  chance 
at  BQccen,  whereas,  b;  a  lavish  expendi- 
tore  is  canvasm^  and  the  purchase  of 
rotes,  toother  with  the  help  of  certain 
peraCMial  mflaenoes,  and  a  akilfal  manage- 
ment in  the  exchange  of  votes,  it  is  qmte 
poasibl*  (at  a  wfadly  nndeaerrin^  candidate 
to  be  mcceaafnl.  This  was  plamly  shown 
in  a  case  which  waa  tried  before  Mr.  Jastiea 
Blackbnm  and  Mr.  Jnatice  Qoaia,  arising 
out  of  the  fiuhtre  of  on*  of  the  parties  in 
the  transaction  to  complete  a  bai^aiu  made 
for  the  enbauge  of  votes,  and  it  is  a  painful 
Cact  which  cannot  be  too  widely  known. 

As  a  climax  to  the  labour  and  anxie^  <rf 
the  canvasB  comes  the  paUic  polling-day. 
On  these  occasions  the  soenas  exhibited  are 
k  poaitiTe  scandaL  It  is  then  wiien  is  dis- 
played the  sUU,  amidst  all  the  turmoil 
aod  excitement  of  a  popular  election,  of 
tbe  pushing,  ichaming,  bustling  manipu- 
lator who  carriea  on  a  regular  buying  and 
•ailing  of  Totea.  Plaoatds  are  exhibited 
■ettin^  forth  in  more  or  leas  hatrowlng 
temu  the  case  of  Thomas  Smith,  an 
orphan,  of  Sarah  Orondy,  a  cripple,  or 
Mary  Perkins,  an  incurable,  and  wticiting 
Totei  on  their  behalf,  Baieaina  according 
to  the  chances  of  the  ranous  candidates 
are  made  by  their  respective  partisans  for 
one  election  against  anotlwr,  ot<me  charity 
against  aooUier.  There,  anudat  an  excited 
crowd,  may  be  seen  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
sabscribera,  committeemen,  and  officeia  of 
the  institution,  candtdatea  and  their  firienda 
and  relatives,  eager  and  clamorous  for 
votes,  and  at  each  freah  arrival  these  poor 
women  crowd  around  them,  holding  out 
th^  cards  with  appeals  to  "  spare  me  one 
vote,"  or  "  help  my  orphan  child." 

In  hard  and  painful  contrast  to  these  is 
the  quiet  entir  of  a  man  who  in  his  own 
person  Mly  illustrates  the  power  of  the 
puree  in  determining  the  election.  He  is 
neither  excited  nor  hurried.  His  con- 
fidential friends,  who  are  conducting  the 
case  in  which  he  is  interested,  know  how 
many  votes  have  been  sent  in  for  his  can- 
didate t«  the  office  of  the  institution  that 
morning,  for  the  nomber  was  posted  up. 
They  knew  by  that  time — say  hatf-past 
one  p.io-,  the  poll  cloaing  at  two — now 
natters  stood,  and  former  ei^erience  would 
tell  them  the  average  nnmber  of  votes 
which  carry  an  election.     The  great  man 


can  sign  with  equal  ease  a  cheque  for 
twenty  pounds,  forty  ponnda,  or  a  bandied 
pounds,  and  a  clerk  of  the  institution  is  at 
hand  to  give  a  receipt  tat  the  same,  and 
the  f<Hty,  eighty,  or  one  hundred  votes 
avaH&ble  on  ue  spot  are  seemed. 

Another  phase  equally  objectionable  may 
be  aaen  in  those  who  are  clearly  pmfet- 
sional  dealers,  accosting  the  women  thus : 
"  How  many  votes  have  you  t  Yours  is  a 
first  trial ;  yoa  cannot  liave  many."  "  IT 
I  have  only  f or^-two,"  "  Well,  it  is  plain 
yon  have  no  chance  whatever  this  time. 
Give  me  your  forty-two  votes,  and  I  will 
give  you  an  1 0  U  for  the  same  number  for 
next  election.  Your  friends,  who  hare 
given  you  their  votes  now,  inll  doubUess 
do  the  aame  i^ain.  Hy  votes  will  be  from 
my  friends,  which  yoa  will  have  no  chance 
of  getting,  except  through  me," 

Tlie  cloaing  seeae  may  be  imagined,  and 
if  there  are  thir^  or  forty  winners  rendered 
happy  and  exulting  in  Uieir  aucoeas,  while 
forgetting  the  means  through  whidi  that 
soocesa  haa  been  attained,  what  abottt  the 
hundreds  at  unsuceeasital  candidatea  left  to 
brood  over  waated  energy  ,mia^ent  tine,  and 
ill-spared  money  thrown  awayt  And  vlio 
are  they  over  whom  this  triumph  lias  been 
achievM  t  They  are  deaidate  orphans,  the 
halt,  the  maimed,  the  blind,  the  paialyeed, 
tiie  idiotic,  who  have  been  pitted  in  eom- 
petition  with  others  aimilarly  anffering. 
And  it  is  through  such  an  ordeal  as  thu, 
with  their  names  and  dlstreaaes  paraded 
and  fiaunted  before  the  public,  that  those 
lor  whoae  benefit  our  great  "  self-su|^ort- 
ing "  charities,  of  wMon  we  are  so  proud, 
exist,  have  to  pass,  in  addition  to  the 
preliminary  labour  and  expense  of  the 
canvass,  in  order  to  obtain  that  which 
should  not  cost  the  recipient  a  farthing. 

From  the  above  atatementa,  eomeideamay 
be  formed  of  the  varied  influences  which  go 
to  dedde  an  election,  quite  independent  of 
the  merits  or  deserts  of  any  particular  can- 
didate ;  but  few,  except  those  who  are 
thoroughly  mixed  up  with  such  matters, 
can  really  comprehend  to  what  a  system  it 
has  been  reduced  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
make  a  business  of  nana^g  such  electiosa. 

The  100  system  of  boirowing  is  carried 
on  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  the  com- 
plication of  the  system  of  purchase  and 
exchange  ia  beyond  alt  conception  to  the 
uninitiated.  But  it  is  plain  tiiat,  under 
such  ciroumstances,  the  weakest,  the 
poorest,  and  most  friendless  muat 
evitably  go  to  the  wall. 

As  to  the  reality  of  bartering,  what  do 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-   ,,^^.^ 
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our  readen  tlunk  of  tlu  following,  takon 
from  the  ezcfauigA  oolamn  of  a  ladies' 
Mwmperl 

"  Six  votes  for  th«  LEoeiued  Vktnallen' 
Aiylam  to  be  given  for  a  lop-eared  rabbit, 
a  seaUkin  jacket,  or  a  blaek  lace  floonoe." 

"  Two  votes  for  the  Goremeeua'  Aiylum 
reqoired,  for  wtticli  a  Persian  kitten,  or  an 
on  oak  chest,  or  some  cnsts  and  mono- 
grama,  are  offoed." 

^Hiii  is  sober  reality,  tite  transaotions 
are  bontrfide,  and  show  ibxA  the  system  is 
■0  far  reot^nieed  as  not  to  be  cou£ned  to 
private  airaugemeoti,  or  even  to  the  pnUie 
poUing-daTs. 

Seeing  hoir  very  amall  ia  tlie  nomber 
of  ancoeeeful  candidates  in  proportion  to 
the  wb<de  nmnber  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  labonr  and  expense  of  canvassing, 
the  reflection  naturally  arises,  who  has 
been  benefited  by  all  the  money  which 
has  been  spent  by  the  nnsuccessfal  ones  t 
The  only  answer  HaA  can  be  given  is, 
absolntely  no  one  bnt  the  post-office  and 
the  printers.  Am  a  matter  of  right,  how- 
ever, money  thos  speot  ought  to  be 
debited  in  the  balancMheets  to  the  coat 
ol  management  of  tike  varioos  inititntionB 
which  have  penoitted  and  encouraged  Uie 
ezpenditare;  for  the  fact  is,  the  annual 
amount  spent  by  or  on  behalf  of  tlia  vast 
number  of  caadidatea  eontinnaliy  eng^ed 
in  oaavMsing  bewrs  a  vei7  lai^  propOTtum 
to  the  aonu  granted  in  the  ranons  forma 
ofreli^ 

Una  expenditure,  hgweVer,  is  lost  sight 
itf,  or  is  altogether  nnkuowo  to  the  general 
public,  ainoe  it  never  appears  on  the 
aoooonta  of  any  of  the  charitiei.  It  is, 
nererthelesa,  a  moat  important  item  in  the 
cost  at  which  those  caarities  are  admi- 
nistered. 

Bat  the  waste  of  money  obtained  by 
painful  efforts  thus  froitlesily  spent,  and 
the  terrible  efieota  on  health  and  strength, 
are  not  the  only  evils  attendant  upon 
eharitf  voting,  for  the  habit  of  writing 
begging-letters  which  it  encourages  is 
demoraliaing  in  the  extreme,  and  nothing 
is  more  calculated  to  break  down  every 
barrier  of  self-nspect  and  modeetr  than 
thus  teaching  tlkran  to  parade  and  trade 
upon  their  amictiona. 

Mr.  Gladstone  says :  "  The  system  is  a 
nuisance,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  ia  an 
nnmitigated  noiaance.  These  votes  are  a 
source  of  aimoyanoe,  and  must  be  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  of  charity,  and  to  those 
who  allege  '  neceasi^ '  I  can  answer  the 
svBt«m  is  a  nuisance." 


It  is  defended  on  the 

the  subscribers  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  voting,  aubacriptiona  would  fall  off,  and 
dharitieB  suffn,  and  also  that  the  interest 
excited  by  the  canvassing  advertises  the 
institutiona,  and  inoreasea  their  resonicea. 
In  answer  to  the  latter  reason,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  it  iostifiable,  nnder  any  droum- 
staneee,  to  advertise  an  institution  at  the 
ooat  of  tiie  mfferiiu;  class  for  the  relief  of 
which  it  was  estabhshed  I  'VHth  regard  to 
the  loss  fd  subscriptions,  this  would  appear, 
from  tiie  teatimony  (rf  thoae  tnatitutions 
whidi  have  adopted  a  different  mode  of 
selection ,  to  be  altogether  a  groundless  fear ; 
and  if,  to  a  small  extent,  this  proved  to 
be  true,  taking  into  conrideration  the  large 
amount  anniully  wasted  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidates,  which  would  be  saved, 
the  actual  amount  of  good  done  by  the 
inatitntions  would  be  not  less,  but  more. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  many  benevolent 
people,  conscious  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
system,  now  withhold  their  subscriptions 
nom  voting  charities. 

Tlie  An;hbidi{>p  of  Canterbury,  when 
preacliing  on  behalf  of  the  "  Corporation 
of  the  S^  of  the  Gleigy,"  took  credit  to 
that  institution  that  tiian  was  "no  cao- 
vasEdng,  none  of  that  'working  up  of  a 
case,'  aa  it  ia  called.  Would,"  ne  aaked, 
"  BubBarOMrs  fail  if  they  were  not  indulged 
with  tiiis  electioneering  in  the  dark  1  Let 
them  look  at  this  <  Owpontion  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Clmgy.'  All  confide  in  a  committee 
of  honoonwle  persona  whom  the  applicanta 
themselves  would  respect,  and  to  wliom 
they  would  gladly  make  known  thor  griefs." 

ConscKms  of  the  great  and  serions  evils 
whidi  have  grown  np  rotind  the  present 
^tem,  siMne  of  our  older  institutiobs  have 
been  induced  to  adopt  a  healthier  mode  of 
app(Hiitment  to  their  vacancies,  and  others 
which  have  more  recentiy  come  into 
existence  have  gladly,  and,  as  they  say, 
profitably,  adopted  a  system  tree  from  the 
abases  referred  to.  Much,  however,  stiU 
nmuns  to  be  done,  and  candidates  are 
still  to  too  great  an  extent  cocposed  to  all 
the  diances  of  the  worst  of  lotteries. 

Tlie  principal  pcunts  objected  to  are— 
the  absmoe  of  comparative  aeleetion;  great 
disNopcotitm  of  eandidatea  to  vacancies; 
tnuEoking  in  votes;  and  public  polling-da^a 
Various  su^estions  have  be«i  made  with 
the  object  of  eliminating  these  evils,  bat 
it  matters  little  what  system  is  adopted  so 
long  as  the  main  pniposeia  obtained.  Only 
let  subscribers  ud  the  public  thoroughly 
comnrefaend  what  the  nresoit  svstem  reallr 
"-  ■  ■■■■■■  ^"~    ''O'^ 
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IB,  and  ita  fate  it  staled,  a  naaij  will  ba 
foniid. 

TWe  should  be  aeither  ooat  nor  labour 
InWved  io  making  an  application  to  thaae 
societies,  and  a  decision  should  be  given 
with  as  little  delay  as  poidble.  But  in 
any  case  the  public  polling-day — ^that  great 
and  crying  abnse — sboud  be  forthwiUi 
abolished;  next,  canvassiiig  by  applicants 
<»  their  friends  in  any  shape  or  form 
should  be  forbidden.  T^e,  for  instance, 
as  an  example  of  a  diSerent  method,  that 
adopted  by  the  Cripples'  Home,  Kensing- 
ton. A  committee  of  selection  investigatea 
the  different  cases  with  care  and  patna. 
Those  which  on  enqniry  apprors  themaelvM 
as  deserving  are  «it^wi  on  the  liat  and 
admission  is  afterwards  strictly  by  rotation. 
No  canrassbg  is  parmitted.  B^^ng- 
letters  are  practically  prohibited,  beoanse 
they  could  avail  nothme.  The  Mends  are 
told  as  nearly  as  possible  when  the  child 
will  probably  be  admitted,  and  tiiere  is  no 
room  for  restlessness  or  disappointment, 
and  the  labonrj^and  ezponseinciured  under 
the  other  system  are  saved. 

Or,  in  the  case  of  those  institutions 
where  it  is  not  possible  altogether  to  sub- 
stifcnte  any  other  system  for  voting,  a  com- 
mittee of  selection  night  be  Mmomted,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Boyal  If  edicaf  Benevolent 
College,  for  the  purpose  of  inveatigatfaig 
the  claims  of  thoae  ^lioants  who  have 
already  been  admitted  by  the  council  as 
canduMtas,  and  from  these  to  recommend 
to  the  sabscriben  for  oleetion  a  list  eqn^ 
in  number  to  tiie  vscanoiea  to  be  filled  np. 
The  votes  to  be  sent  to  the  oommittee. 

If  some  ancb  node  as  either  of  the  above 
were  adopted,  great  aofilering,  mental  and 

Ebyrical,  wotda  be  prevented,  as  well  as 
itter  and  i^olongea  disappointment  from 
the  indnlgenoe  of  groundless  hopes,  and 
subscribers  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  the  purpose  for  which  charit- 
able mstitntions  existed  had  really  been 
attained  without  cost  and  without  suffering 
to  the  objects  of  the  charity. 

For  the  purpose  ot  influencing  public 
opinion  tomuds  the  achievement  of  this 
great  end,  a  society  called  the  "Charity 
Voting  Reform  Assodation,"  onder  the 
preddenOT  of  His  Grace  the  Bnke  of 
NOTthumberland,  has  been  some  ti;ue  in 
ffidstenca  It  hopes  to  obtain  the  desired 
end  by  acting  in  friendly  accord  with  the 
Bubscribors  and  managers  of  the  institutions 
themselves,  and  by  diffusing  information 
on  this  important  subject.  It  issues  a 
"White  List"containing  the  names  of  more 


tJnui  torby  institDtionB  which  are  free  frran 
the  evils  of  ^e  canvassing  syatem,  and  has 
received  the  almost  oniversal  aauiMt 
(jt  the  press.  Its  principles  hawe  teen 
cordiaUy  advocated  by  the  Eari  of 
Shaftesbory,  the  Marquis  of  Sa&biny, 
iii.  Gladstone,  Sir  Chariea  IVsvelyaii, 
Uisa  Nightinf^e,  Mr.  Spni^seon,  Lord 
Derby,  and  many  other  eminent  pablis  per- 
sonages. Those,  therefiwe^  irito  are  dasiions 
of  sMfi^  Uie  inatitatioBa  in  which  they  are 
interested  freed  from  tlte  abuses  with 
which  in  too  many  inatanoes  t^  are 
encombered,  should  put  themedves  in  eom- 
mnnieation  with  the  honorary  •-—  --^ 
30,  Charing  Cross,  aW. 


MANX  SMUGC»[JNa. 

As  Ute  as  tiie  commencement  of  the 
present  century  the  moat  remnneraitive 
oaroer  open  to  a  Manxman  was  undonbtedly 
smuggling.  It  was  bettra  tiian  the  Bar, 
far  better  than  tito  Church,  both  of  which 
demanded  an  expensive  education,  and 
offered  but  a  meagre  reward;  while, 
beyond  these,  there  was  nothing  else, 
except  fishing  and  farming,  and  they 
eoald  often  1M  combined  wi&  it.  When 
it  became  dangerous,  it  fell  into  dis- 
repnte ;  when  it  became  unprofitable^  it 
was  abandoned  entirely.  It  is  difficult 
m  tiiese  days  to  realise  the  gtgantio  scale 
upon  which  it  was  once  carried  on,  but  the 
following  fact  speaks  for  itself.  During 
the  rogn  of  C^eorge  the  Third,  Com- 
misaloQers  were  appointed  to  mquire  into 
the  matter,  and  they  ettimatedtne  tiuaui 
loss  to  the  Kitish  Grown  a(  tliree  hundred 
and  fifty  diousand  pounds.  Thfaoartain^ 
is  a  huge  figure.  But  even  on  the  aop^oai- 
tion  that  it  was  merely  a  rough  gaess,  it  is 
likely  to  be  rather  imder  than  over  the 
mark,  for  negotiations  for  the  scde  of  ttie 
islrad  were  then  in  progress,  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Duke  of  Athole.  Against  it 
most  be  set  off  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  pomds 
a  year,  the  vidue  of  Manx  smugglers  and 
their  cargoes  seised  off  the  Irish  eoast. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  bean  »  pietty 

general  idea,  not  altogether  onwanmntea 
y  facts,  that  Manxmen  spent  part  of  their 
time  in  hunting  the  herring,  and  the  rest 
in  being  hunted  by  revenue-cutters. 

The  geographical  poeitioa  of  the  island 
was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  tar  this 
abgular  state  of  affairs.  Batug  centrally 
titnated  with  reference  to  "  the  adjaeoit 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Inland,"  it 
waa  an   excellent  depOt  i<fi   eontoidMOtd 
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goods,  iftkh  ooald  &ence  ht  ran  aorosi  to 
their  altln»te  dsstfaution  ftt  a  ooovenient 
Haaon.  Id  ^t,  it  was  ■  sort  of  bonded 
wuahaiue ;  ibe  insular  duties  Iwing  so 
small,  that  they  mar  be  regarded  as  payment 
for  Btoitige.  Britnh  epirite,  for  example^ 
paid  merely  a  shilling  a  gallon  ;  tea,  dz- 
peiico  a  pound ;  coffee,  fonrpenoe ;  tobacco, 
thteepence ;  and  aalt,  which  vai  smnggled 
in  enonnooB  quantities,  noting  at  aU. 
Still,  absurdly  low  aa  these  dutiee  were, 
compared  wnh  those  of  the  present  day, 
Uiey  were  often  eroded ;  uid  in  this  there 
was  no  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  natore 
of  the  coast  being  as  faroorable  to  the 
smn^ers  as  it  was  onfavonrable  to  those 
ignorant  of  its  peculiarities. 

Sangeafter  rangeof  high  bUek  headlands 
linng  sheer  out  of  the  sea  to  confront  the 
powerful  oorrents  that  chafe  around  their 
base  incessantly ;  innumerable  caves  peep- 
ing with  innocent,  half-elosed  eyes  from 
bwiind  the  swirling  eddies  and  bristJiog 
crags,  yet  expanding  marreltously  on  closer 
acquaintauee ;  long,  dark  reefs,  here  thmet- 
mg  a  row  of  ja^M  edges  above  the  water, 
aad  there  Inning  below  the  surface  with  a 
grim,  patient  lo^,  significant  of  triumph 
eventully  ;  wild  glens  turning  and  twist- 
ing among  the  hills,  and  at  length  losing 
themselveiB  in  trackless  stretcbes  of  moor- 
land where  gorse,  and  heather,  and  boulder 
tfe  mingled  together  in  picturesque  coa- 
fusion,  and  where  a  carpet  of  Tolvety 
turf  often  conceals  a  dangerous  chasm 
beneath  —  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
natural  adrantasM  that  the  island  offered 
to  smoggling.  What  Httle  was  wanting, 
art  BOOB  stepped  in  to  supply.  Isolated 
farmhouses,  buns,  inns,  and  even  cottages, 
served  as  capital  store-houses,  not  likely  to 
be  tampered  with  by  the  insular  excise 
officers,  whose  business  was  with  Uie  coast, 
and  many  of  these  baildmgs  were  provided 
wiUi  cellars  stretching  far  away  under- 
ground. Their  use  has  gone,  but  some 
still  remain.  Yon  may  oocasianally  come 
across  them  in .  out  -  of  -  the  -way  spots ; 
the  road  returns  a  hoUow  ring  to  a 
stamp  of  the  foot,  and  the  sound  calls  up 
many  a  romantic  episode  of  an  almost 
forgotten  past  In  conveying  the  goods 
aeroes  country,  an  old  sunnier  once  told 
me,  the  cart-wheels  and  horses'  feet  were 
invariably  muffled  with  crape,  and  the 
men  were  silent  untU  the  town  had  been 
left  behind.  It  must  have  bem  a  weird 
spectacle,  this  proeesuon  of  phantom  carts, 
with  Ui«r  shadowy  riders,  diding  noise- 
ksalv  alon?  the  dark,  deserted  stteeL  while 


the  moon  was  in  hiding,  or  not  yet  risen. 
What  a  crop  of  ghost  stories  could  have 
sprung  from  a  single  tiigfat's  sowing  I  Once 
in  ita  open  country  the  merry  smugglers 
coold  laugh  and  sing  to  tiietr  Marts'  desire. 
There  was  no  one  to  interfere  with  them ; 
most  were  in  leE^e  with  them.  Kural 
policemen  did  not  exist  in  the  island; 
smu^ling  apart,  they  were  unnecessary. 

In  consequence  of  the  report  laid  before 
Parliament  by  the  Commissioners,  certain 
restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the  insular 
traffic,  the  Lord  of  Man  perforce  consent- 
ing. The  importation  of  British  spirits 
was  limited  to  forty  thousand  gallons ;  tea, 
twenty  thousand  pounds ;  coSee,  five 
thousand  pounds ;  and  tobacco,  forty 
thoasaud  pounds.  The  exportation  of 
these  articles,  and  also  of  salt,  was  alto- 
gether prohibited.  More  absurd  regula- 
tions could  hardly  be  imagined.  A.  vessel 
loaded  with  a  mixed  cargo  could  bring  what 
she  liked  to  the  island,  and  as  for  getting 
the  goods  away  again,  she  had  merely  to 
wait  for  a  dark  night  The  insular 
revenue-officers  were  few  and  fat  between, 
and  by  the  Hovering  Acts  the  English 
authorities  could  not  touch  her  within  nine 
miles  of  the  shore,  tn  order  to  secure  a 
coign  of  vantage,  the  latter  bad  agents  in 
the  island,  some  of  them  trustworthy 
enough,  no  doubt,  bttt  othws  in  the  pay 
of  the  smag^lws ;  so  that  when  anything 
important  was  about  to  take  place,  the 
Gknremment  cutter  was  easily  dtspalched 
on  a  wild-goose  chase  down  channel. 

Allusion  has  just  been  made  to  the 
Hovering  Acts,  which  placed  the  limit  of 
the  Lorn  of  Man's  jurisdiction  at  three 
leagues  from  the  shore,  the  imaginary  line 
being  called  "  the  piles."  Of  the  working 
of  these  laws  Walaron,  who  was  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  agents  to  the  •  British 
Crown,  gives  an  amusing  illustration.  In 
describing  the  town  of  Douglas  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  he  says :  It  "  is 
full  of  very  rich  and  eminent  dealers.  The 
reason  of  which  is  plain ;  tba  harbour  of 
it  b«ngtbe  most  frequented  of  any  in  the 
Island,  Dutch,  Irish,  and  East  India  vessels, 
there  is  the  ntmoet  opportunity  for  carry- 
ing on  the  smogling  trade  So  much,  it 
must  be  confess  d,  do  some  men  prefer 
their  gain  to  their  safety,  tiiat  they  will 
venture  it  anywhere,  but  in  this  place 
tjiere  is  little  danger  in  infringing  on  the 
rights  <^  the  Grown,  And  here  I  must 
iiJorm  my  reader  that  tho'  his  most 
excellent  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  is  master 
of  the  seaa.  vet  the  Lord  of  Man  has  the 
.  ......  ^ .-   .,^.- 
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jorisdictiontrf'somtidiroaiidthelilftnditliftt 
a  matter  of  a  ship  hai  no  more  to  do  than 
to  mtdi  Ml  opiKirtam^ot  c<Hmi)giriUiiii. 
the  pile*,  and  he  is  ieeon  ftom  any  danger 
from  the  king's  oflScers.  I  myself  had 
once  notice  of  a  stately  pirate  that  was 
steering  her  oonrse  into  tlus  harbour,  and 
Tonld  liave  boarded  her  before  she  got 
wittdn  the  piles,  bat  for  want  of  being  able 
to  get  snfBdent  help,  could  not  ezecate 
my  design.  Her  cargo  ms  indi^  mastic, 
raisinB  of  the  ens,  and  other  very  rich 
goods,  which  I  had  the  mortification  to 
see  sold  to  the  traders  of  Dooglas  without 
the  least  dnty  paid  to  his  Majesty.  The 
same  ship  was  taken  af terwaras  near  the 
coast,  by  the  ioformation  I  sent  of  it  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Onstoms." 

The  fact  that  Waldron  was  unable  "  to 
get  sufficiont  help "  on  this  ocoasiou,  and 
probably  on  many  others,  is  readUy  ex- 
plained. Nearly  ererybody  in  the  island 
was  engaged  in  smnggUDg,  some  providing 
the  oapita),  die  ottierB  ddog  the  work, 
which  was  just  sufficiently  spiced  with 
adventure  to  make  it  fascinating  and  the 
few  who  had  no  aharo  in  the  contraband 
trade,  like  Nellie  Cook,  "  looked  adcew," 
A  highly  immoral  state  of  society,  it  may 
be  said.  But,  aeeording  to  Chief  Justice 
Blnndell,  the  Isle  of  Man  wis  "  no 
parcel  of  the  realm  of  England,"  so 
Manxmen  wen  only  doiiu[  what  many 
statesmen  of  the  present  day  would  not 
shrink  from — diahins  a  foreign  Oorem- 
ment  Nor  had  they  any  great  canse 
for  friendly  feelioga  towards  their  neigh- 
bours. From  time  immemorial  tha  ialuid 
had  been  ravaged  by  Danes,  and  Celts,  and 
Norsemen,  Bwarmtng  around  the  coasts  as 
regularly  as  tiie  herrings;  then  came 
hated  Bed  shanks,  as  the  Scotch  were 
called ;  and  lastly  a  crowd  of  skirmishers 
fleeiogfrom  justice  in  England,  and  swind- 
ling  toe  simple  natives  to  ancb  an  extent 
that  the  national  character  gradually  under- 
went a  complete  change.  It  wai  only 
natond  that  uiey  should  cherish  a  wish  for 
levesge,  and  if  uiat  revenge  was  profitable, 
so  mooh  the  better.  Bobbed  for  genwation 
after  generation,  they  had  grown  shrewd, 
cautious,  and  suspicious ;  bnt  living  among 
such  wild  scenery,  with  the  resuess  sea 
aver  tretting  atoond  their  rook-girt  coast, 
it  was  impossible  for  tiiem  to  lose  entirely 
th^  hardy  couiago  and  love  of  adventure. 
And  for  these  smvggjiog  offered  a  splendid 
OQtlet,  of  whic^  they  avuled  themselves 
eagerly. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 


foregdng  reasons — geographical  and  topo- 
gm^iicu  advantages,  nigh  remoneration 
vriui  little  risk,  and  an  aaventorons  spirit 
coupled  with  a  wish  for  revenge — are  in 
themselves  insufficient  to  expuin  the  re- 
markable phenomenon  of  a  whole  nation's 
sbandoning  its  ordinary  pursoits  to  engage 
in  contraband  traffia  What,  then,  was 
the  otbw  reason  1  Bearing  directiy  apon 
a  question  that  is  now  agitaEIng  the 
British  public,  the  answer  is  not  without 
importanoei  It  is  this — the  unsatisfactory 
condition  ol  the  Manx  land  laws.  A  brief 
glance  will  put  the  matter  beyond  diipute. 
In  1076,  Goddard  Crovan,  son  of  Olave 
the  Black  of  Iceland,  conquered  the  island 
and  divided  the  southern  part  between 
such  of  his  forces  as  chose  to  remain  with 
him.  This  done,  he  granted  "  the  Northern 
division  to  the  original  inhabitante,  but 
upon  condition  that  no  man  for  ever  should 
claim  any  inheritance."  The  whole  island, 
therefore,  became  the  demesne  of  the 
Orown.  Bat  Sacheverell,  writing  in  1698, 
adds :  "  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
Goddard  Crovan  (notwithstanding  his 
covenant  upon  his  conquest)  had  given 
them  some  sort  of  fixed  tenure,  but  upon 
the  redaction  of  the  island  by  Alexander, 
King  of  Scotland,  it  is  likely  it  fell  upon 
the  Scotch  bottom,  where  the  grand  charter 
only  is  fixed,  the  rest  loose  ud  uncertain, 
by  which  means  the  country  was  lud 
waste,  the  soil  impoverished,  while  it  was 
nobody's  interest  to  improve  it"  In 
1417,  Sir  John  Stanley,  King  and  Lord  of 
Man,  altered  all  this.  "  Considering  that 
nothing  tends  more  to  the  improvement 
of  aoonntry  thanajustand  secure  tenure," 
he  appointed  "  conunissionerB  with  in- 
Btractions  to  settle  the  people^"  ^its 
they  did  h^  enacting  that  tenants  should 
have  "  tiieir  names  entered  in  the  court 
rolls  after  the  manner  of  English  oopyhoh], 
and  the  occupancy  given  them  by  the 
delivery  of  a  straw,"  and  also  that  the 
lands  should  in  future  descend  to  the  next 
of  kin.  This  was  a  step  in  the  tight 
directioa  "  By  degrees  wey  came  to  be 
repated  customary  tenants,  and  paid  only 
a  small  ^tnity ; "  buildings  grew  up  in 
all  directions,  the  lands  were  better  tilled, 
the  people  comfortable — a  new  era  lud 
commenced.  It  was  brooght  to  an  end  by 
James,  Seventii  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had 
the  hardihood  to  declare  that  Uie  covenant 
of  Qoddard  Crovan,  made  six  centoriea 
before,  still  held  good.     In  fact,  he  claimed 

Soprietary  righti  over  the  whole  island, 
ere  was  a  case  for  the  Statute  of  Limi- 


tatioDB,  if  ef«r  there  wu  ooe.  In  their 
emergencr  the  foolish  Manxmen  agreed  to 
a  compromUe,  instead  of  appaoling  unto 
Cffisat  aa  they  andoabtedly  Bhonld  have 
done ;  they  gave  np  their  landa  on  condition 
ibtt  the^ahonld  receive  them  back  for  three 
lives,  so  that  thdr  great-gtandchildien 
and  aabseqnent  deacendanta  became  mere 
tenanta-at-wilL  Tbrongb  the  onweaiying 
exertioiu  of  Biihop  Wflson,  this  monstiona 
etonpact  vas  eventually  annulled.  Bat  in 
the  meantime  buildii^  ceased,  repain  were 
unheard  of,  the  ground  was  exhausted  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  then  followed  a 
pOTiod  of  un  tilled  farms,  ruined  houses,  and 
cenenl  desolation.  The  land  vas  deserted 
for  the  sea — Manxmen  rushed  in  a  body 
into  Bmuggliog. 

Of  course,  they  were  unable  to  supply 
all  the  capital  reqnidte  for  carrying  on  the 
Dontraband  thide  on  a  scale  so  extffiiaive 
that  die  mere  evasion  of  duty  cost  the 
English  GOTemment  three  hmidred  and 
fif^  thousand  poonds  a  year.  The  value 
of  these  goods  must  have  been  sevend 
mtUioQS  at  least,  qoite  beyond  the  pnr- 
oha«tng  power  of  ue  ianuar  purse,  and 
bills  of  exchange  or  credit  must  be  reckoned 
as  out  of  the  question.  The  matter  was 
arranged  in  a  much  simpler  way ;  many  of 
the  lu-ge  basinesB  firms  abroad  had  duly 
accredited  agents  in  the  island.  Thnrot, 
for  example,  was  sometime  stationed  there 
in  the  service  of  a  Welsh  smn^ler.  The 
occupation  just  sailed  his  darmg  nature, 
and  it  was  while  thus  engaged  that  he 
acquired  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
British  shares  that  proved  so  serviceable  to 
him  afterwards.  By  a  curious  coincidence, 
the  naval  action  between  his  fleet  and 
Captain  Elliot's,  in  which  he  met  defeat 
and  death  at  one  and  the  same  time,  oc- 
curred off  tiie  west  coast  of  tiie  Isle  of  Man. 

At  last  the  EngUsh  Government  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  smuggling  could  be  sup- 
pressed only  by  Uie  purchase  of  ibe  island. 
For  a  long  time  the  Duke — or  rather 
several  Dukee — of  Athole  held  oat  against 
any  arrangement,  hub  eventually  he  was 
obliged  to  give  way.  In  1765,  the  Act  of 
Keveatment  was  passed,  by  which  he  sur- 
rendered some  of  his  rights  in  return  for 
seventy  thousand  pounds ;  and,  after  many 
yeaia  of  haggling,  he  received  in  1829  four 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds  for 
the  renuunder.  It  was  in  every  way  an 
excellent  bargain  for  the  Crown.  Judged 
by  the  statement  of  theComoussjoners,  the 
gain  in  duties  alone  must  have  covered 
the  \i4u^  amount  in  less  than  two  vears. 


while  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  island 
from  1839  onm  the  present  time  may  be 
estimated  at  about  a  million  sterling 
What,  it  may  be  asked,  have  the  Engliui 
Government  done  in  return  for  this  hand- 
some income)  Nothing;  absolutely  nothing, 
exc^t  to  pocket  the  money.  And  they  are 
not  likely  to  do  anything  mor^  unless 
Manxmen  get  up  a  revolution,  or  something 
of  the  sorL 

The  sale  of  the  island  was  naturally  most 
odious  to  the  inhabitants,  fin  diey  were 
deprived  of  their  occupation  without  any 
chance  of  compatsation.  They  expressed 
their  opinions  in  a  variety  of  waVs.  Hwe 
is  one  of  them,  written  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century : 

Tbe  babea  Q&bom  will  me  the  dsy 

That  the  Iile  of  Mad  wu  told  »way, 

For  there's  ne'er  an  old  vHe  that  loves  a  dram 

Bat  vhat  will  lunent  for  the  IbIb  of  Man. 


GERALD. 

BT  BLEAHOB  0.  PKIOK. 

CHAPTER  XXIL    THE  MADONNA  DKl,  RABSO, 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
Gerald  Fane  was  walking  away  from  the 
Grand  Hotel  up  the  hill  behind  the  town. 
He  had  arrived  by  the  boat  not  an  hour 
before,  and  the  first  person  he  met  on 
landing  n-as  Mr.  Warren,  who  was  himself 
going  on  board,  and  who  looked  sulky  and 
savage  to  the  last  degree. 

There  was  no  time  for  any  talk  with 
Warren,  but  he  met  Gerald  with  some- 
thing between  a  rude  laugh  and  a  snarl 

"  Here  you  are,"  he  said,  "  coming  to  look 
after  your  sister — and  somebody  ebe  too,  I 
suspect  Well,  I  wish  her  joy,  and  yon  toa" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Warren  t " 
said  Gerald  angrily. 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Warren, 
"  ErerytiiiDg  your  own  way  now,  Your 
brother  is  up  there  at  the  hotel,  looking 
out  for  you.  He  will  tell  you  what  nice 
litUe  arrangements  we  have  niade^-all  for 
your  comfort" 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Warren,"  stdd  Gerald, 
"  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you." 

"  No,  that  you  certiunly  won't,"  said 
Warren,  and  he  left  him,  and  pushed  his 
way  on  board. 

At  the  hotel  Gerald  went  to  his  brother's 
room,  and  found  him  packbg  his  things  in 
a  great  hurry.  Clarence  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  jeer,  like  Warren,  ]}ut  Gerald's 
real  hearty  anger  and  disgust  presentiy 
made  him  seriona.  He  told  bim  that  be  was 
going  off  to  Endand  at  once;  that  Warrei) 
was  fnrions  with  him.  as  wnll  iL<t  w{t>t 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-    ,,^.^ 
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G«rald ;  but  that  he  meant  to  make  up  the 
qiiaml  if  he  could.  Aa  for  Oerald,  he 
rnuBt  look  for  ao  moie  help  from  athex  of 
them ;  fa«  must  find  work  for  tumself  now, 
for  Wanes  could  not  bear  to  hear  hiB 
namei  Aa  for  Ada,  she  had  made  bar 
choice,  and  she  mnat  abide  br  it ;  from 
this  day  she  belonged  to  Oerald,  aod  lh«7 
most  stro^le  on  as  they  could  together. 
Clarence  used  a  groat  many  hard  worda 
in  tellioK  Qendd  what  he  thought  of  him, 
Gerald  defended  himsrif  indignantly,  and 
the  brothen  parted  at  last  in  groat  anger, 
ClaioDce  hurried  away  to  his  train,  and 
Guald,  finding  that  Ada  was  not  in  the 
houae,  went  out  for  a  walk  to  cool  himself 
and  think  things  over. 

His  podtioB  was  not  at  all  a  [4oaatnt  one. 
Hero  he  waa  at  five-and-tweoty,  thrown  out 
of  the  work  which  had  given  him  Mioagh 
to  live  on  daring  the  last  few  yean.  Of 
coarse  he  had  saved  nothing ;  and  out  of 
that  poor  pay  he  bad  lost  money  every 
year,  moro  or  less,  in  bets  and  specolatioos 
under  Olarence'a  encouragement.  Yet  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  leading  a 
st«m,  hard  life,  denying  himself  all  the 
amosements  that  a  young  fellow  of  his  age 
might  expect.  What  waa  the  uset  He 
was  as  poor  now  as  irtien  he  left  the  army, 
after  thoee  two  years  in  which  horses,  and 
generoalty,  and  extravagance  erf  every 
kiod  had  nm  away  with  all  bis  money. 
And  now  there  was  Ada  to  be  provided 
for,  as  well  as  himself.  He  had  coneidered 
that  qneetioQ  in  the  autumn,  when 
Clarence  had  proposed  his  odious  plan. 
Then  a  respite  of  a  few  months  had  been 
given  him.  Now  the  qneation  lay  b^n 
him  again,  and  most  be  answered. 

And  there  was  another  complication ;  Or 
rather  there  waa  the  new  atauosphero,  in 
vhieh  he  had  consciously  lived  for  a  few 
months  now.  He  was  very  deeply  in  love 
with  Ilieo  Meynell;  and  since  their  journey 
together,  aince  that  parting  at  Basle  with 
the  noise  of  the  Khine  in  their  ears,  when 
he  had  dared  to  show  her  what  he  felt, 
this  love  would  not  liaten  to  reason 
any  moro  Of  course  it  was  madness  for 
him  to  think  of  marrying  at  all ;  it  waa 
the  very  madness  of  ambition  for  him,  in 
hia  hopeless  poverty  and  want  of  every- 
thing, to  dream  of  asking  a  woman  like 
Theo  to  marry  him.  How  could  he  do  it  i 
It  was  impossible ;  and  yet  it  might  be 
eqnaUy  imposaible  not  to  do  it,  for  the 
Fanes  were  by  no  means  a  patient  race. 
La4y  Redcliff  could  have  told  him  that 
her  Charles  Fane  had  not  scrupled  to  make 


violent  love  to  her,  a  dark,  sparkling  faiiy 
of  a  sill,  when  he  was  almoat  aa  poor  as 
Gkrald  was  now.  But  she  had  a  father  to 
take  care  of  her,  and  to  treat  tlie  afi'air  as 
the  absordtty  it  was;  so  Charies  Fane 
went  off  to  die  in  AMea,  and  his  love,  a 
few  years  later,  saade  no  ot^jeotion  to  being 
mamed  to  Lord  BedeUA 

This  old  sttny  waa  of  course  notlung  to 
Gerald.  Aa  he  turned  from  Uie  road  mto 
a  ateep,  atony  hue  that  led  np  into  Hu 
bills,  and  gave  a  few  small  cons  to  a  blind 
beggar  who  was  sitting  undw  a  pictnro  of 
Our  Lady  on  the  wall,  he  waa  tr^g,  wilb* 
oat  any  soccese,  to  be~  sorry  for  that 
sadden  fnnlinhiwirT  at  Baale.  He  did  not 
think  she  waa  at^ry  with  bim ;  he  had  a 
suspicion,  which  made  the  thought  of  her 
holJi  mne  sad  and  took  iweet,  that  aa  ahe 
was  oertainly  hia  first  ktve,  so  he  perhaps 
waa  hen;  that  no  one  bad  evn  before 
broaght  the  light  into  her  eyes  that  he 
had  seen  there  when  sometimea,  after  a 
moment,  ahe  used  to  look  away  from  bim. 
Bat  aU  that  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
thing  was  hopeless,  impossible;  he  had 
been  vwy  wr<mg  and  very  fooUah  that 
evening  at  Baslo.  Yet  he  oould  not  be 
sorry  ^at  he  had  kissed  her  hands  onoe, 
if  he  was  never  to  be  so  near  her  again. 

He  climbed  slowly  up  the  steep,  pebbly 
road,  these  thoughts  winnng  after  them 
the  reflection  that  he  had  better  Mid  hia 
troubles  by  throwing  himself  into  the  lake. 
In  the  white  waUs  of  ^e  lane  a  door 
stood  open  here  apd  tiiera  into  green 
gardens,  witJh  treUisee  and  flowering 
bushes ;  then  same  a  sheltering  arbooz  of 
vines  just  coming  into  fresh  green  leaf. 
Farther  on,  the  path,  shaded  by  trees,  rmu 
along  the  upper  edge  of  a  ravine  ftall  of 
tumbled  stonee,  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
stream,  wl)lch  at  this  time  of  year  tricUea 
along  very  gently,  making  a  pool  hwe  and 
Aere,  where  the  washerwomen  are  buay, 
with  coloured  hBndkerd)ie&  tied  over  thor 
heads.  Higher  up,  the  ravine  is  fall  of 
bright,  budding  treea;  the  path,  on  its 
way  to  an  old  convent  perched  among  the 
rocks,  passes  onder  a  dera  archway  vnth  a 
Latin  inscription,  and  uien  goes  on  io 
shade,  the  ravine  low  down  on  the  ti^t, 
and  on  the  left  a  locky  wall  rising  high, 
covered  with  bashes,  and  mo^s,  and  feme. 
Here  and  there,in  this  way  to  the  aanotnary, 
are  broad  flights  of  steps  to  make  the 
ascent  easier ;  here  and  t^ete  is  a  grated 
chapel,  with  groups  of  Jife-size  figurea 
in  painted  terra-cotta — scenes  from  tlM 
GoBpels,  the  Kativi^,  the  Last  Supper,  very 
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grotesqae  and  yet  solemn  in  the  half  dark- 
nesBof  thecavemswhere  they  were  anttnged 
■0  long  ago.  Looking  back  from  the  path, 
throng  a,  tnmo  of  delicate  green  and 
brown  branches,  the  Uke  lies  calm,  and 
bhte,  and  brilliant  in  the  afternoon  snn- 
nhine,  and  np  beyond,  their  white  funtly 
■beaked  with  gtey,  the  notutains  stand 
against  ttie  deep,  quiet  sky. 

Gerald  walked  op  through  all  this,  and 
presently  more  steps  broo^t  him  to  the 
old  yellow  bnildings  of  the  convent.  A 
low,  dark  arch  bore  the  inacriptitm, "  Strada 
ai  Honti" ;  bnt  he  thought  he  would  see 
Uie  end  of  this  ascent  firsts  bo  he  went  on 
np  more  flights  of  steps,  with  strange  sacred 
emblems  and  pictures  here  and  were,  till 
he  came  into  the  square  paved  loggia  of 
the  convent,  with  the  monks'  nonse 
on  one  ude,  looking  ruinous  and  old, 
and  high  arches  forming  a  sort  of 
elouter  before  the  church  door.  It  was 
all  open  to  the  sun  and  air,  brown  and 
yellow  with  years  of  sun.  Uttle  lizards, 
the  only  living  things  Qerald  had  seen  since 
the  washerwomen,  ran  in  and  out  uuong 
the  old  cmmbling  stones.  To  the  right, 
ever  a  low  wall,  one  could  look  straight 
down  the  loek  into  the  valley,  over  the 
red  roofs  of  Locarno  to  the  lake,  with 
pUTils  shadows  crossing  it.  A  very  steep 
path,  with  white  glaring  stations,  led  np 
from  the  town  to  the  convent  on  this  side. 
The  way  by  which  Gerald  had  come  was 
too  pleasant  and  easily  winding  for  the 
I>ilgrims  who  really  came  to  pay  their  devo- 
tion at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  the  £ock. 

There  waa  a  strange  charm  about  the 
convent,  high,  and  lonely,  and  still,  with 
snch  calm  spring  beauty  in  earth  and  air 
all  round  it.  It  seemed  to  be  deserted  by 
everything  except  the  lizards;  but  pre- 
sently a  nightingale  began  to  sing,  and 
Gerald  looked  over  the  wall  and  saw  that 
there  was  a  earden  down  below,  with 
arches  of  badding  vines,  and  two  old 
brown  monks  wornng  in  it  silently.  Just 
under  the  wall  the  ganien  was  full  of  pink 
stocks.  As  Gerald  stood  there,  leanmg 
his  elbows  on  the  sun-baked  stones,  tired 
and  anxious,  with  a  half-envying  thought 
of  the  contrast  between  those  nuinks  and 
himself,  he  became  aware  that  there  was 
somebody  in  the  narrow  open  galleiy 
which  rut  along  by  the  south  wall  of  the 
church,  a  sort  of  passage  from  the  conrt 
where  he  was  standing.  Somebody  was 
thare,  leaning  on  the  wall  like  himself, 
looking  at  the  stocks  and  listemng  to  the 
n^tingsle.     Her  head  was  tamed  away  | 
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from  him,  but  they  became  conscious  almost! 
at  the  same  moment  of  each  other's  presence. 
Directly  afterwards  she  had  looked  round, 
and  he  had  joined  her  io  the  little  gallery. 

Theo's  Btfn^les  with  herself  had  not 
been  much  less  than  his,  and  the  conse- 
qnence  of  them  was  that  ahe  received  him 
very  quietly — coldly,  Gerald  thought  He 
feared  now  that  he  had  offended  her  hope- 
lessly at  Basle,  and  became  veiy  miserable. 

"I  brought  my  sketch-book, '  Theo  said, 
after  the  first  rather  constrained  greeting. 
"  But  all  this  i»  too  lovely  to  be  sketched." 

"It  is  a  nice  old  place,"  said  Gerald, 
looking  vaguely  round  at  the  walls.  Then 
he  was  silent  for  a  minute ;  she  did  not 
speak;  it  was  tiie  strangest  meeting.  "I 
think  Ada  ia  out  walJdng  somewhere,"  he 
■aid  presently.  "  Thank  you  so  much  for 
the  telegram." 

"  You  got  it  1 "  said  Theo  absently. 
"  Ada !  Oh  yes,  she  is  gone  with  my  maid, 
a  little  farther  up  the  hill  I  liked  this  so 
much,  I  laid  I  would  wait  for  them  here. 
You  have  not  seen  Ada  yet,  then ! " 

"  No,"  said  Gerald.  Aiter  anoUier  pause 
he  added ;  "  I  saw  those  tvo  fellows ;  they 
are  both  ofT,  one  to  Italy  and  the  other  to 
England.  So,  thank*  to  you  and  Lady 
Bedcliff,  there  us  an  end  of  that  trouble." 

"Ah  ves,  that  is  very  nice.  I'm  so 
glad,"  said  Theo. 

In  all  Gerald's  acquuntance  with  her  he 
had  never  seen  her  so  absent,  so  dreamy, 
so  evidently  nnconscioos  of  what  she  was 
saying.  She  woaM  not  look  at  him ;  ahe 
had  not  looked  at  him  yet ;  she  kept  her 
head  a  little  turned  away ;  her  eyes  were 
fbllowing  one  or  two  boats  with  white 
awnings,  slowly  crossing  the  blue  of  the 
lake.  Gerald,  looking  at  her,  began  to  feel 
desperate.  If  she  meant  to  show  him 
that  he  must  always  remain  where  he  was 
now,  that  his  conduct  at  Basle  could  not 
be  forgiven,  and  must  never  be  alluded  to 
again — why,  she  little  knew  what  sort  of 
feeling  she  had  to  deal  with,  if  she  thought 
it  could  be  checked  in  such  a  way  as  this. 
She  ought  to  have  been  cold  all  along,  if 
she  meant  to  be  cold  now.  Was  she  quite 
heartless  t  Bo  thought  this  wildly  unrea- 
sonable young  man. 

"  Yon  like  this,  don't  you  1 "  he  said 
presently,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Couldn't  you 
stand  here  for  ever  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  could,"  Theo  answered. 
It  is  so  peaceful,  so  onUkeall  that  life 
down  below." 

It  would  drive  me  mad  very  soon," 
aud  Gerald.     She  took  no  notice  of  this 
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diieoRJUuit  roeecb,  and  fa«  went  im,  after 
aoothet  of  tnoae  painful,  thrilling  lileneei : 
"I  Buppoae  Ada  will  bs  ready  to  start 
to-morrow  morning.  I  have  nothiiiK  to  go 
back  to,  bat  I  cai^t  stay  here,  and  I  mast 
look  ont  for  some  kind  of  work.  I've  got 
a  notion  of  going  to  Africa,  to  the  Diamond 
Fields,  and  trying  my  lack  there — only  I 

don't  know  what  to  do  with  her But 

I  am  boring  yoo." 

"  Ofa  no ;  tell  me,"  said  Thea 

"I'm  tonied  off,"  laid  Gerald,  trying  to 
■peak  lightly,  "  and  I've  got  do  money  and 
no  iotereBt,  and  getting  work  ia  a  seriona 
thing  n  owaday a  " 

"  Did  not  yon  expect  that  something  of 
this  kind  womd  happen  t  "'Sud  Theo,  still 
with  her  faraway  gaze. 

"  Of  coarse  I  cud ;  and  it  ii  not  that 
which  makes  me  miserable.  I  have  ex- 
pected it  ever  since  last  antnmn ;  and  sow, 
may  I  confesa  mmethiog  to  yon  before  I 
go  away,  and  never  see  yon  agatnt" 

She  conaented  by  a  little  movement  of 
her  head,  bat  no  words  came. 

"  Yoa  won't  nnderstand  it,  becanse  yon 
don't  know  what  temptation  is,"  said 
Gerald.  "I've  reminded  yoa  boTore  of 
that  evening  whut  yoa  were  riding  with 
Mr.  Goodall,  and  I  met  yoa  at  the  gat&  I 
had  had  a  talk  with  my  brother  that  day, 
and  I  felt  I  most  get  some  money  somehow 
and  take  Ada  away.  There  were  eome 
valaable  bonds  in  the  iron  safe  at  the  office, 
belonging  to  the  Company " 

Be  moved  a  little  away  from  her,  and 
stood  leaning  on  the  wall,  hiding  his 
faee  in'his  huids,  wondering,  the  moment 
after  he  had  spoken,  what  fiend  of  self- 
dettraction  had  made  him  speak.  Of 
course  it  was  all  over  now ;  and  as  there 
was  no  happiness  to  be  had  anyhow,  he 
might  as  w^  have  left  her  with  a  fairly 
good  o[dnion  of  hinL 

Theo  turned  towards  him,  looked  at 
him,  and  the  shadow  of  a  smile  came  into 
her  face,  and  her  eyes  shone  as  she  said  in 
a  low  voice : 

"  But  you  did  not " 

"  Yoa  stopped  me,"  he  said 

Though  he  did  not  look  up,  the  sveet- 
nees  of  her  voice  encouraged  him  to  go  on. 
She  wasthoughtfal  and  sad,  but  there  was 
a  strange  happiness  in  her  face ;  she  stood 
and  looked  down  at  faim  as  he  talked.  The 
lizards  darted  about  on  the  warm  wall,  un- 
distorbed  by  these  quiet  presences. 

"  I  moat  KO  away  and  never  aee  yoa 
^ain,"  Gerald  repeated.     "  I  dare  not  see 
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you  again ;  it's  beyond  bearing.  I'm 
afraid  you  are  angry  with  me  for  loosg  my 
senses  at  Basle— bat  it  is  vary  hard.  Yod 
oan't  have  any  notion  what  it  is.  Tm  not 
going  to  ask  you  to  say  a  word  to  m^  now 
or  ever,  but  there  can't  be  much  harm  in 
telling  yoa  what  you  know  already." 

He  stood  upright,  with  a  quick  look  into 
her  faca  She  was  very  pale,  with  drooping 
eyelids,  and  he  thonght  she  looked  colder 
than  ever. 

"  You  don't  care  for  me,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  suppose  yoa  never  could,  even  if  I  ware 
rich,  and  dared  ask  yoa.  But  Tm  glad 
you  know  that  I  love  you  a  thotusnd  times 
better  thau  life,  and  always  shidl.  Now 
let  me  kiss  your  hand  again,"  he  added 
more  quietly,  "and  I  wiD  never  trouble 
yoa  any  more.  I  have  been  wrong,  perhaps, 
bat  you  must  remember  that  I  am  most 
awfnlJy  unb^py." 

Something  m  her  calmness  had  a  calm- 
effect  on  faioL     It  seemed  as  if  the 

[d  shadow  of  the  inevitable,  to  which 
they  must  resign  themselves,  had  fallen 
over  them  boQL  He  kissed  her  band 
gently  and  walked  away.  For  a  moment 
Theo  gazed  agun  acroaa  the  lake,  then  she 
looked  after  him ;  he  was  just  psaaing  into 
the  sunlit  court  outside.  Suddenly,  floahing 
crimson,  she  made  a  few  quick  steps 
towards  the  archway,  with  both  hands 
stretched  out. 

"  Oome  back ! "  she  aaid,  jost  above  her 
breath,  but  so  low  that  it  seemed  hardly 
possible  he  could  hear  it. 

He  did  hear  it,  however,  and  he  tamed 
round,  and  was  by  her  side  again  in  a 
moment 

"  Don't  yoa  know  t "  Theo  whispered 
to  him,  and  it  was  perhaps  still  more 
wonderful  that  he  heard  that. 

The  archway  threw  a  friendly  litUe 
shadow,  and  the  nightingale  sang  louder 
than  ever  in  the  garden,  and  the  old 
monks  moved  slowly  about  among  their 
vines  witboat  a  auspioioo  of  the  strange 
thin^  which  had  happened  in  their  own 
loggia  aboT& 
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"  You  are  uoh&ppy  in  Uua  engu^ueDt," 
broke  in  Dick  breathleaaly.  "  It  ii  as  I 
thousht — as  I  feared.  I  must  bear  it  u  I 
can,  taming  away  towards  the  window  to 
hide  the  aogniah  of  his  sooL 

"I  am  onhappy  in  tiaving  so  little  to 
gire  in  return  for  all  I  owe  y<m,"  cried  Ida 
in  Mtter  distreaa.  "Bpt  if  yon  care  to 
accept  the  little  I  have  to  give — gratitnde, 
esteem,  afTecdon " 

"  Bat  not  love,"  groaned  Dick  with  still 
averted  face,  intormpting  her  for  the  third 
time.  "  Yet,  what  yoa  can  give,  however 
little,  would  be  enoagh  for  me.  Bat  yon, 
Ida,  yon  could  cot  be  ha^ppy  wUh  a  nnui 
yoa  did  not  love,  and  your  happiness  is 
more  to  me  than  my  own,  I  cannot  accept 
this  sacrifice.  Yoa  are  free,"  with  a  paose 
for  emotion  between  each  sentence. 

"It  is  not    that "  began  Ida  in  a 

piteooB  voice.  But  Diok  wonld  save  her 
chivslrottaly  the  pain  of  all  explanation. 

.  He  faced  quickly  round  to  stop  her  by 
the  questitHi : 

"  Ida,  do  yon  love  me — love  me  «  you 
feel  yoa  ought  to  love  the  man  you  are  to 
marry!" 

Ida  remuned  miserably  domb,  with 
flushed  face  and  dowscaet  eyes.  She  conld 
not  say  "  Yea;"  and  "  Nd"  she  could  not 
express  in  words  gracious  and  gentle 
enough  to  satisfy  her. 

"  Oan  yoa  think  titen,  dear,  I  should 
force  yoa  to  marry  me  in  mere  payment  of 
a  debtt  No,  no — I  am  glad  you  came 
frankly  to  aak  to  be  released  from  an  un- 
happy engagement " 

'*  I  did  not " 

"I  cannot  let  yoa  go  on,  Ida,  when 
every  word  is  a  pain  for  you  to  apeak  and 
for  me  to  hear.  I  know  too  well  what  you 
would  say.  You  like  me,  but  yoa  do  not 
love  me,  and  yoa  feel  it  is  not  right  to 

five  yoar  band  where  ypu  cannot  give  yoor 
eart.  la  it  not  eo4  Ah,  Ida,  I've  seen 
my  fate  in  your  face  before  to-day.  Again 
and  again  I  have  feared  yoa  were  aboat  to 
say  to  me  wbeA  you  have  aaid  to  me  now — 
that  nothing  but  nnhappineea  oould  come 
of  this  engagemeni  I  cannot  blame  yob, 
and  you  must  not  blame  yooraelf,  for  ask- 
ing me  at  last  to  set  you  free.  It  was 
brave  and  true,  and  like  you,  dear ;  and  it- 
is  for  me  to  try  to  bear  it  bravely  and  traly. 
But  to  do  this  I  cannot  stay  hare;  I  cannot 
btay  near  yoa,  see  you,  hear  yon,  long  for 
you,  day  E^Tter  day.   I  cannot  do  it,   I  must 

go.     You  will  explain  to  Iny'aant " 

But  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Tuck  entered 
the  room:. 


"Leave  us  together,  dear,"  whispered 
Dick,  "and  I  will  erolain  to  her." 

Then  Dick  stepped  to  the  door,  opened 
it  for  Ida,  cloMd  it  behind  her,  uut 
returned. 

"Wb^,  what  is  all  this  about,  Diokt" 
asked  hu  aunt  point-blank. 

Then  Dick  showed  an  immediate  and 
consummate  mastery  of  the  emotion  wtdch 
had  bolted  with  him  bat  now;  for,  with 
his  aant,  though  he .  was  gloomy,  he  was 
baainesslike,  and  not,  as  wit^  Ida,  aenU- 
mentol  and  despairing. 

"  Ida  wishes  Uie  Migagement  broken  ofi^" 
he  answered  shortly. 

"  Wifihes  the  ei^;agement  broken  off  I " 
exclaimed  bis  aont^  in  amazement  that  Ida 
shoald  take  such  a  step  witbont  a  wcNcd  of 
warning  to  her.     "  But  why  t " 

"  Oh,  tlie  nsoal  formula  made  and  pro- 
vided for  such  cttsea,"  he  replied  bitterly. 
"  She  baa  ^e  highest  respect  and  regard 
for  me,  but  not  the  love  a  woman  ought  to 
feel  for  the  man  she  marries." 

"Yoa  have  bad  a  quarrel!"  asked  his 
annt  in  complete  perplexity. 

"Qaarrelwith  herl  Aa  well  e^eot  a 
man.to  quarrel  with  a  propedtioo  in  Eadid. 
No,  of  coarse  there  was  no  qoarreL" 

"  And  you  have  released  her  I " 

"  What  wonld  you  have  me  do  1  Bring 
an  action  against  her  for  breach  of  [no- 
mise  t "  asked  Diok  irritably. 

"  I  can't  but  think  there's  some  ■"■■t*^*i 
Diok.  You  misunderatood  her  in  some 
way.  If  ahe  had  noUy  meant  to  break  off 
tile  engagement  she  would  have  spoken 
first  to  me  about  it" 

"  There  waa  no  possibility  of  a  mistake," 
cried  Dick  very  nodtively. 

His  aunt  shook  her  hMd. 

"  You've  taken  her  up  hastily,  I'm  sore." 

Didc  tamed  away  in  impatient  dissent. 

"Wdl,  Di^  it's  very  eoay  to  find  mtt," 
she  added,  risinff  to  seek  Ida. 

Then  did  Dick's  proper  pride  take  fire. 

"I  will  not  again  be  foroed  down  iba 
girl's  throat,"  he  cried  with  an  annaoal 
vehemence.  "  No  man  wi^  the  least  self- 
respect  could  marry  a  girl  who  said  to  him 
what  she  said  to  me  this  momii^  Fm 
not  blaming  her.  It  was  only  the  truth 
for  her  to  say  that  if  she  married  me  it 
woold  be  merely  in  payment  of  a  debt. 
But  to  press  for  my  pound  of  fleah  after 
such  a  speech  would  be  unmanly  tn  me 
and  cruel  to  her.  Pray  tell  her,  for  I  shall 
not  see  hw  again." 

"  You're  not  going  away ! "  intexrapted 
bid  aunt,  aghast. 
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Dick,  for  e,  moment,  could  express  his 
rarpme  only  by  a  look — it  was  too  deep 
fer  words.  At  last  he  exclaimed ;  "  Not 
going  I  Do  yon  mppoee  I  care  nobhiDg  for 
her,  or  eren  that  she  cares  so  little  for  me, 
Qist  my  presence,  after  what  has  passed, 
can  be  anything  but  a  trouble  1  Of  course 
I  have  to  go,"  m  as  bjat«d  and  pathetic 
tone. 

His'suntsst  down  again  helplessly.  Dick 
meant  to  go ;  that  was '  certain.  It  was 
esrt&in,  also,  tliat  no  ordinary  provocation 
wodM  hare  made  him  resign  Ida  and  her 
fortnne  so  decidedly.  !U  was  a  great 
tronbJe.  To  be  left  stxanded  here  alone  in 
London,  without  ttie  escort  of  her  superbly 
handsome  nephew,  of  whom  she  was  bo 
proud,  was  bad ;  but  this  was  nothing  tc 
(he  sudden  and  complete  collapse  of  her 
cherished  scheme  for  the  union  of  the  two 
people  she  loved  best  in  the  world.  Was 
the  coHapee  hopeless  t  She  ccmld  not 
tJiink  so.  Ida  would  be  certain  to  recover 
from  the  utter  prostration  produced  by 
the  discovwy  of  her  oonain's  baseness,  and 
then  Dick's  time  wonld  come.  Meanwhile, 
his  abaence  would  tell  immensely  in  his 
fiivour — oF  that  there  was  no  doubt  at  alL 
The  very  magnanimity  of  bis  departure 
would  plead  powerfully  for  him ;  while, 
beddes,  Mrs.  Tuck  had  felt  more  than  once 
before  now  that  Ida  in  all  these  months 
saw  too  moch  of  Dick.'  Occasional  absence 
is  to  love  what  ni^t  is  to  a  plant — a 
necessity  to  its  life  and  growth.  Sioart  as 
the  shock  was,  these  cornridenttionB  passed 
so  quickly  through  hor  .mind  that  she 
seemed  to  reply  almost  immediately  to 
Dick's  "  Of  course  I  have  to  go." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  beat,"  she  said, 
to  Dick's  surprise  and  chagrin.  He  had 
reckoned  upon  her  being  moved  to  vain 
teat?  and  remonstraDces,  and  to  sympathy 
which  would  take  at  last  a  subatAntiu 
form  If  he  must  leave  the  flesbpots  of 
Egypt,  at  least  he  would  not  go  out  empty- 
handed.  He  would  "borrow"  of  the 
Egyptians. 

"It  isn't  'best'  at  all,"  he  retorted 
^nemlonsly.  "  It  can't  be  helped  ;  but  it's 
jast  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to 
me  at  this  moment.  I  have  lost  all  the 
shooting  of  the  season,  refused  no  end  of 
inritatJons,  in  order  to  fetch  and  carry  for 
her  !  And  now  I've  nowhere  to  go,  and 
no  money  either,"  in  a  lamentable  voi< 

Dick  seemed,  and  in  truth  was,  utterly 
dejected — a  mood  so  unusual  with  iiim  as 
to  move  his  aunt  deeply. 

"  I  meant  best  for  tout  chances  of  Ida. 


Dick.  She's  not  herself  now  for  many 
reasons ;  but  if  you  leave  her  for  a  monUi 
or  two,  shoTl  welcome  you  back,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,"  very  positively  and 
icoura^ngly. 

But  Dies  was  not  encouraged  at  all, 
tiiongh  of  this  he  said  nothing. 

"  But  how  am  I  to  live  for  a  month  or 
two  1 "  meaking,  and  feeling  also,  as  the 
victim  of  a  sh^efnl  and  capricious  evic- 
tion— turned  out  by  Ida  on  the  roadside, 
naked  and  destitute,  without  cause  and 
without  warning. 
This  brought  oack  his  aunt  to  tiie  point 
le  gave  Dick  all  the  money  she  could 
possibly  spare,  and  promised  him  more  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Then  did  his 
spirits  revive  within  him,  and  Kichard  was 
himself  agtdn. 

Never  was  there  a  man  to  whom  the 
present  was  more  than  it  was  to  Dick,  or 
fortune  more  "the  Cynthia  of  the  minute." 
For  decency's  sake,  and  policy's  also,  he 
wore  before  his  aunt  a  bruised  and  deed- 
ing heart  upon  his  sleeve ;  but  his  bosom's 
lo^  sat  lightly  on  his  throne,  and  he  went 
on  his  way  rejoicings  Ev«i  if  he  had  lost 
Ida's  fortnne,  he  had  retained  the  price  of 
it — his  freedom ;  and  bo  long  as  there  was 
money  in  hand  and  duns  out  of  sight  ^ 
loss  of  her  fortune  seemed  a  less  evil  to 
him  than  the  loss  of  his  freedom.  There- 
fore, Dick  departed  in  his  ordinary  spirits. 
After  bis  departure,  his  aunt  sought  out 
Ida  in  her  room.  Dick,  fearful  of  a  recou- 
ciliation,  bad  taken  care  to  keep  his  aunt 
by  him  under  the  affectionate  pretext  of 
wishing  them  to  see  all  they  could  of  each 
other  m  the  few  moments  that  renuuned 
to  tiiem.  Therefore,  he  had  got  well  away 
before  his  aunt  coold  hear  Ida's  account  of 
the  affiur,  which  differed  somewhat  from 
DicVs. 

From  her  version  it  appeared  tbat  Dick's 
excess  of  Mnsitlveness  and  self-diatmsthad 
hurried  him  into  imagining  that  she  was 
asking  a  release  irom  their  engagement, 
when  she  was  merely  trying  to  express 
how  worthless  was  the  little  she  had  .to 
offer  him  compared  with  all  he  had  given 
to  her  and  done  for  her. 

"I  knew -he  must  have  taken  yon  up 
wrongly,  my  dear  ;  but  there  was  excuse 
for  it,  you'U  admit.  For  some  time  he 
must  have  Been — who  could  help  seeing  1 
— that  you  had  no  heart  to  give.'' 

Ida  sat  silent,  conscience-stricken  and 
dlBtressed. 

"  He  couldn't  blame  you,  my  dear,  and 
he  doesn't."  resumed  i/bB.  Tuck,  wttii  an 
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eye  to  their  re-engBgement  two  montha 
hence.  "  It  vu  tSe '  lost  ttuog  be  said  to 
me  when  ho  bid  me  good-bye  and  wished 
me  to  bid  yon  good-bye  for  him." 

"  Hm  he  gone  ftway  I "  exdumed  Idk, 
while — most  we  confess  itt — her  heart 
leapt  within  her,  bo  great  wu  her  relieC 

She  thought  till  now  that  Mn.  Tuck 
had  come  to  patch  np  the  tmbaippyengage- 
ftent, 

"  or  conrse  he  has  gone.  How  conld 
you  think  he  would  stay  t  And  yet  I 
think  he  wonld  have  conquered  his  pride 
and  stayed — he  longed  so  much  to  be  near 
you— but  for  his  consideration  for  you. 
He  felt,  he  said,  that  his  piesence,  after 
what  had  passed,  would  pain  you." 

"  He  is  BO  noble  I "  exclaimed  Ida  with 
an  admiratioQ  whose  warmth  was  dne  in 
some  degree  to  the  fulness  of  bet  heart  at 
her  release  from  the  engagement 

"  At  all  events  he  has  shown,  dear,  not 
only  that  he  loved  you  for  yonraelf  alone, 
but  that  he  loved  you  better  than  him- 
sflU." 


A  ROMAN  HOLIDAY. 

By  way  of  novelty,  Uiis  year  I  conceived 
the  happy  thought  to  spend  my  Easter 
holiday  in  the  Ktemal  City.  The  novelty, 
of  course,  was  quite  peculiar  to  myself,  for 
a  visit  to  Old  Rome  is  by  no  means  a 
now  thing,  in  Holy  Week  especially.  But 
although  my  years  have  now  exceeded 
half  a  century,  I  had  never  put  this  finish 
to  my  classical  education ;  and,  although  I 
am  as  fond  of  art  as  moat  men  of  my  age 
(in  either  meaning  of  the  word),  my  eyes 
had  never  feasted  on  the  treasures  of  the 
Vatican. 

People  rush  about  the  world  bo  fitst  in 
these  later  days,  that  a  run  to  Rome 
seems  quite  a  commonplace  occurrence. 
Fifty  years  ^o  a  man  would  make  his 
will,  and  solemnly  prepare  for  weeks  or 
months  beforehand,  in  ventoring  to  start 
upon  so  perilous  a  journey.  But  now  he 
just  packs  a  portmanteau,  and  jumps  into 
a  hansom,  and  a  couple  of  days  later  you 
may  meet  him  calmly  Bmolnng  a  cigar 
along  the  Corso.  Iioaving  London  any 
week-day  at  ten  in  the  forenoon,  you  may 
get  a  hasty  dinner  at  MUan  uie  next 
evening ;  and  if  yon  like  to  pass  another 
sleepless  night  in  travelling,  yon  may 
proceed  directly  in  your  so-called  sleeping- 
carriage,  and  in  less  than  fiftv  houra  &om 
yonr  last  glance  at  St.  Paul's,  you  may 


enji^  the  pleasure  of  your  first  gltnqwe  of 
St  Peter'B. 

Sat  "  fbstina  lente "  is  a  good  old 
Roman  caution,  and  you  would  do  mon 
wisely  not  to  be  in  sni^  hot  haste.  If  yon 
allow  yourself  the  time  fora  cool  moment  of 
re  flection,  you  may  conclude  tbatbyarriving 
more  than  half-dead  with  fatigue,  you  wonld 
be  going  just  the  way  to  court,  if  not  to 
catSi,  tha  Roman  ierex.  So,  ere  you  begin 
to  gallop  tiuDtigh  the  galleries  of  Rom^ 
yon  had  belter  stop  a  day  or  two  at 
Florence,  and  take  a  few  preliminary 
canters  through  the  mile  or  so  of  pictures 
which  beautify  its  palaces,  the  Fitti  and 
tTffizl  Perhaps  Uie  Ttibnoe  at  the  former 
may  remind  yon  of  the  famous  Salon 
CarrS  at  the  Louvre,  and  even  well- 
nigh  rival  it  in  yoiir  artistic  admiration, 
and  perhaps  yoa  may  agree  that  the  Vetnta 
de  Medici  loses  none  of  her  fur  charms 
for  being  seen  in  the  sane  room  with  tiie 
Madonna  an  Chudonneret  There  is  the 
Madonna  de  la  Chaise  some  half-mile 
farther  on,  to  which  you  must  pay  likewise 
your  artistic  adoration ;  and  ere  yon  cross 
the  river  (without  quitting  the  galleries) 
to  periotm  this  act  of  homage,  you  may 
pause  some  score  of  times  to  pot  a  speual 
note  of  admiration  in  yonr  Baedeker. 

Then  there  u  the  grey  old  palace  to  be 
gazed  at,  with  its  tall,  noble,  massive 
tower,  which,  if  you  be  in  a  meditative 
mood,  may  possibly  incline  you  to  think 
for  half  a  second  of  the  f ate  of  Savonuola, 
or  the  history  of  Bomola ;  while  bard-by 
stands  the  Lo^;ia,  with  its  bronze  and 
marble  atatnes,  wluch  hardly  will  remind 
you  of  those  adorning  Cockspur  Street, 
any  more  than  will  we  stately  fonntain 
near  them  recall  yon  to  a  vision  of 
the  squirts  by  Cliaring  Croaa.  Then 
there  are  some  half-doeen  splendid 
churches  to  be  seen,  notably  San  Hinisto, 
with  its  delicious  old  mosaic  work, 
and  from    the    hill    whereon    it    atanda 

?'ou  have  perhaps  the  finest  view  of  the 
air  city — "Firense  la  Bella,"  as  its 
minatrels  love  to  call  it — with  its  high 
campanile  rising  in  the  midst  of  ita  brown 
roofs  clustered  round  the  huge  Dnomo, 
which  far  overtops  them  all,  and  all  the 
lesser  domea,  and  apires,  and  minarets  as 
well.  Mid  which,  when  he  planned 
St.  Peter's,  Michael  An^elo  deoU»d  that 
he  would  not  try  to  imitate,  but  could 
not  hope  to  beat. 

Travellers  who  cross  the  sea  experience 
a  change  of  sky,  but  not  of  mind,  by  doing 
so.     This  sage  remark  was  made,  in  hau 
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u  many  wordi,  l^  an  eminent  Italian,  who 
lived  in  Borne  tMne  nineteen  centuries 
ago,  and  it«  truth  haa  been  attested  by 
many  Uter  writen.  It  occurred  to  me  to 
Ukink  of  it,  on  seeing  a  lawn  tennis  conrt 
in  the  {daoe  which  is  the  Hyde  Park  of  the 
Aahionable  Florentines.  I  need  hardly 
eay  the  playen  were  of  inioUr  extraction, 
and  were  regatded  with  some  wonder  by 
ceiiftin  of  the  bystanders,  who  rainfy  tried 
to  fathom  thrdeep  meaning  of  tiie  game. 
^Dtere  was  aa  mohestia  of  blackbirds, 
wboae  flatuigs  sweetly  echoed  through  the 
tall  witoh-filuiu  close  by ;  and  in  the 
avenaes  there  rolled  a  donble  row  of 
carriages'  of  varions  sorts  and  shape,  from 
Ute  loiriy  one-horse  shay  to  the  lordly 
foni-iD-luind.  Two  six-in-hands  there  were, 
close  folloired  by  a  fonr,  and  their  owner, 
I  was  told,  naed  formerly  to  harness  all 
his  eight  pairs  to  one  coach.  I  gnessed 
his  nationality  to  be  more  westelm  thaS 
my  own,  and  was  not  surprised  at  find- 
ing Uiat  my  shot  had  hit  tne  mark.  We 
Gnat  Britons  are  eocentrie  when  we 
live  abroad,  bnt  there  an  millionaires 
from  Greater  Britain  who  are  more 
eccentric  and  abnormal  still.  I  heard  it 
granly  stated  while  I  ms  at  Bome  ^t' 
<»ie  of  them  had  made  a  bid  for  the  Folace 
of  the  Cnsars,  and  that  uiother  had  awish 
to  pnrcbaae  Trajan's  Pillar,  and  pat  it  up 
in  BRMtdway,  with  a  statae  (^  the  purchaser 
stndc  opon  the  top^ 

How  DrighUy  the  son  shone  on  the  ^r 
morning  on  which  we  left  Florence,  and  how 
loTely  the  old  dty  looked  in  that  dear  tight  I 
London  is,  of  conrse,  the  finest  city  in  the 
world,  as  every  Cockney  schoolboy  knows 
and  is  prepared  against  all  comers  to  do 
battle  to  attest  Still,  its  iogi  are  apt  to 
dim  the  beanty  of  its  streets ;  and  after  a 
dark  winter  spent  among  its  chimney-pots, 
one  feels  in  spirit  brightened  by  a  peep  at 
the  bine  sky.  And  uion^h  Primrose  Hill 
may  be  poetioal  in  name,  ita  scenerysearce 
equals  the  views  seen  from  Uie  Pindaa ;  nor 
«m  the  scmbby  little  shrabs  which  straggle 
aboat  SL  Paw's  pretend  to  any  show  of 
rivalry  with  the  roses,  palms,  and  orange- 
trees  which  flonrish  by  St  Peter's,  in  toe 
gudens  trfthe'Pope. 

Italy  is  Ml  of  moontains,  and  Florence 
lies  embosomed  io  a  plain  amid  encircling 
peaks.  From  most  of  these  the  winter 
sDowa  had  melted  ere  I  saw  them,  though 
■white  piUich  here  and  there  still  glistened 
in  the  son.  The  softer  hilladee  nnder- 
oeath  were  eovered  with  thick  olive-groves, 
and  these  were  putting  on  their  fresh  spring 


dress  of  tender  silver-grey,  which  formed  a 
pretty  contrast  to  die  light  green  verdure 
jof  the  lye  and  wheat  and  grass  crops 
roronting  forth  beneath.  Here  and  there 
^e  "  arbre  de  Jad^e,"  which  we  miscall 
the  "Jodas  tree,"was  bursting  into  pnrple 
blossom  from  every  branch  and  twig;  or 
there  fell  from  the  bare  rock  a  bright 
cascade  of  yellow-broom.  Here  and  there 
I  spied  a  village  nestUng  in  a  nook  on  ^e 
hilUide,  or  still  more  picturesquely  perched 
upon  the  top,  the  white  houses  closely 
clustering,  as  if  for  safety's  sake,  around 
the  momer  church.  Indeed,  the  views 
were  all  so  pretty  that  I  speedily  ceased 
te  grumble  at  toe  alownees  of  the  train 
which,  by  a  humorous  misnomer,  was  de- 
scribed as  an  express.  It  jogged  leisurely 
along,  at  a  good  old-fashioned  pace,  and 
stepped  frequently,  for  some  five  minutes  at 
a  tune,  as  thou^  after  panting  slowly  up  a 
steep  incline,  the  engine  grew  asthmatic, 
and  needed  to  take  breaOi.  But  in  Italy 
a  "Flying  Dutchman  "is  utterly  nnknown, 
and  the  difiisrence  between  express  and 
ordinary  trains  seenu  merely  to  be  this  : 
the  former  stop  at  every  stetion  on  the  line, 
and  the  latter  stop  at  all  of  them,  and  pull 
up  pret^  often  in  the  never-IoDg-continue^ 
intervals  between. 

By  a  senUmental  traveller,  die  first  sight 
of  St  Peter's  is  expected  with  anxiety,  and 
enshrined  among  the  happiest  of  moments 
in  his  life.  I  am  not  much  prone  to  senti- 
ment, but  I  confbsB  to  poking  out  my  hesd 
with  more  than  common  quickness  from 
the  window  of  tiae  carriage  when  I  first 
heard  a  whisper  that  St  Peter's  was  in 
view.  It  is  easy  for  a  cynic  to  sneer  at 
such  confessions,  and  to  "smile  at  tile 
absurdity  that  any  feeling  of  emotion 
should  be  caused  by  the  sight  of  a 
big  building  with  a  dome,  which  every 
Cockney  tourist  will  compare  with  his 
St^  Paul's.  But  poetry  is  not  quite  dead 
ia  this  prosaic  age,  and  anyone  who  has  a 
bit  of  poetry  about  him,  when  he  catehes 
his  first  glimpse  of  the  Et«mal  Gi^,  may  be 
pardtmed  for  a  wish  te  stamp  it  on  his 
memory,  and  to  set  apart  that  moment  from 
the  ordinary  minutes  of  his  usual  daily 
life. 

Seen  a  dozen  mOes  away,  St  Peter's 
bears,  no  doubt,  »  certain  likeness  to  St. 
Paul's,  but  the  resemblance  grows  more 
distant  upon  a  nearer  view.  The  vastness 
of  ite  size  maybe  best  realised  afar,  whence 
there  is  nothing  of  Rome  virible  but  this 
one  stupendous  doma  Looked  at  from 
the  Fincio,  its  grandeur  is  marred  some- 
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vhat  hy  ite  big  Deighbour  the  VatieaD, 
fhich  in  ngUoeea  may  vie  with  say  palace 
D  the  world.  Seen  from  thii  point,  its 
>OBition  ia  a  little  disappointing,  placed  m 
t  ia  beyond  the  Tiber,  jut  within  the  city 
ffalla.  Moreover,  seen  irom  this  point,  its 
yellow  atones  look  clean  and  new,  aathongh 
^uito  freahly  quarried ;  and  the  aoft,  grey 
dome  13  latddng  ia  that  halo  of  antiqnity, 
which,  thanks  to  London  emoke  and  log, 
io  fully  hangs  around  St  Paol'a 

I  have  heard  people  declare  that  their 
Qrst  entrance  to  SL  Petals'  onite  took 
away  their  breath.  Perhaps  thur  lon^ 
were  weakly ;  asBOredl y  my  req>iration  did 
not  fail  me  at  the  aieht.  Splendonr  and 
magoificance  most  lavishly  were  tWe;  and 
yet  there  seemed  a  something  wanting,  or 
else  a  bit  too  muoh.  If  toe  ghost  of 
Michael  Angelo  ever  walks  abont  to  con- 
template his  work,  it  must  anrely  sbndder 
at  the  sight  of  all  those  fat  boys  who— 
Bcnlptored  in  white  mwble — sprawl  abont 
the  walk  Not  will  its  angn  be  appeased 
by  a  stroll  ootside  tiie  portico,  to  look  at 
the  fa^e  which  hides  ttia  splendid  dome ; 
thoogh  poasibly  its  wntUi  mi^  be  mitigtied 
somewliat  by  a  walk  aloDg  those  noble 
Doric  colonnades,  which  Bttnini  by  a 
happy  thonght  was  able  to  ereoL  Inay 
contun  four  rows  of  colnmus,  near  three 
hundred  in  their  number,  anangad  in 
semicircle,  add  leading  to  the  portioo ;  and 
they  bear  above  a  hundred  and  fif^ 
statues  of  the  saints  upon  the  roof  wfaiim 
they  support.  Commercially  ocMuidered, 
no  doubt^  Sts  Paal's  Churchyard  may  be  a 
splendid  phue;  but  the  I'iazEa  di  Si  Pietro, 
regarded  architectniaUy,  somewhat  throws 
it  In  the  shade. 

One  must  go  to  Italy  to  learn  the  use  of 
marble  as  a  -  decorative  substance.  In 
England  one  may  see  it  merely  useful  for 
a  mantelpiece,  or  a  mournful  moral  tablet ; 
whereas  m  Italy  vast  palaces  are  adorned 
with  it  throughout,  and  churches  are  pro- 
fusely enriched  with  its  rare  colours. 
Notably  St.  Paolo  is  conq>icuous  for  fte 
marble  work.  Yon  may  get  to  it  by  tram- 
way from  the  piazza  wMcn  bears  the  title, 
"  Mouth  of  Irath,"  if  you  can  bear  the 
thoiuht  of  travelling  by  a  tiamcar  through 
Old  Rome.  From  porphyry  to  malachite, 
hoes  of  every  shade  adom  its  pavement 
and  its  waUs,  and  among  its  massive 
columns  are 'some  a  yard  thick  at  their 
base,  and  made  of  delicately  veined  and 
gleaming  yellow  alabaster.  But  the 
marbles  are  less  wondrous  even  hwe  than 
the    mosaics,  which  date  from  Uie  fifth 


century,  and  are  as  boatful  in  colonrii^ 
as  they  are  qaaint  in  design. 

AftOT  a  week  or  two  of  steady  sight- 
seeing in  Borne,  one  is  ut  to  be  oonfosed 
in  one's  memory  of  chunutes,  and  to  mingle 
theur  chief  features  so  inexbricahly  to- 
ler,  that  one  is  poztled  when  one  tries 
to  give  each  patron  saint  his  due.  I 
fanned  myself  singolariy  afflicted  in  this 
way,  but  was  ralwred  by  hearing  aer^ 
of  oonvenation  in  places  such  as  reading- 
rooms,  and  even  cnnrches,  veiy  posribly, 
where  conversation,  as  a  rule,  is  piesomed 
to  be  tabooed.  I  have  heard  of  tonrisU 
finding  the  Bambino  at  the  Lateran,  or 
admiring  the  pme  Qo^iic  of  the  nave  of 
Santa  Oroce,  or  removing  tjie  fine  cloistets 
of  Santa  Maria  Manlote  in  orderto  ««wfer 
them  on  St.  Pietro  m  Montorio,  the  lovely 
view  of  Rome  from  which  will,  I  hope,.uev(r 
fade  frcon  the  {nctores  in  my  miiM.  StUt 
harder  is  the  trial  to  reooUeet  the  where- 
abouts ot  only  half-a-score,  say,  of  tiie 
bondreds  npon  hundreds  of  munificent 
art-treasures  in  the  dosen  orso  palaoeB  and 
galleries  in  Bome.  It  may  be  easy  to 
remember  that  the  finest  of  all  statoes — 
to  my  thinkiiig,  at  least  —  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  is  not  to  be  found  neu  the 
Apollo  B^vedere ;  and  that  it  was  not 
rt  the  CaMtol  that  Ba&ele  wrongfat 
the  noUe  Stanse  irtiich  have  been  iinmix>- 
tally  ecmuected  with  his  name.  But  who, 
after  a  first  visit,  can  lemomber  the  chief 
becnties  of  the  ^berini  Gallery,  with- 
out eoafonnding  them  with  those  of  tlie 
Borgheee  or  the  Doria,  or  even  the  im- 
measurable Vatican  itself  I  A  yooug  lady 
bankly  told  nie,  in  the  oonfidenea  engen- 
dered hy  the  clatter  and  the  chatter  of  a 
foreign  table  d'hfite,  that  she  had  twioe 
been  to  the  Vatiean  for  sonw  three  honrs 
at  a  stretoh,  and  yet  she  really  conld  not 
sayif  shehodseentbeMadcomadi  FcJigno. 
She  candidly  eonfessed,  too,  that  she  ud 
seen  so  many  splendid  churohea  since  she 
had  oome  to  Italy,  that  she  quite  longed 
to  have  a  look  at  a  plun  dissenting  chapel, 


or  a  Quaker's  place  of  meeting,  iort  br  way 
of  a  change.  That  a  young  lady  utonld 
foiget   if  she    had   seen   a   wodd-funed 


picture  within  eight-and-forty  hours  after 
paying  it  a  visit,  might  have  surprised  me 
just  a  little,  if  I  had  not  heard  the  story  of 
the  Udy  who  foKOt  if  in  her  wanderings 
abroad  she  had  ever  been  to  Bome, 
until  reminded  by  her  dauf^ter  tA  the 
buying  of  a  bonnet  Utere,  which  had  made 
a  durable  impression  on  her  mind. 
We  Londoner*   hear   loto  of  spanowa 
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chirping  in  our  aqokres,  and  our  parki 
are  sweetlT  moBim  with  blackbird  aod 
with  ttunah.  Bat  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale- ever  is  muto  there,  tor  Philomel  h 
hot  a  lover  of  our  torn,  and  decIlDea  to 
ran  the  risk  of  catching  a  sore-throat  by 
Bingtug  in  their  midHt  At  Borne,  how- 
ever, the  pore  air  eeema  moat,  inspiring .  to 
her  sons.  .  Yon  may  hear  it  as  yoa  drive 
amid  rae  crowd  npon  Uie  E^ncio,  or 
atroll  about  the  shady  groves  and  Sower- 
scented  gardens,  where  the  Koman  nobles 
kindly  let  you  wander  as  you  will.  It 
charmB  you  while  you  muae  among  the 
ancient  rains ;  even  in  the  silence  ol  the 
distant  CiJossenn],  or  amid  the  myriad  roses 
that  bloom  npon.  the  Falatiae,  or  clamber 
up  the  crumbling  walls,  and  let  tiieir  clostera 
tumble  thickly  in  huge,  sweet-scented 
cascades.  Here  Philomel  sings  boldly  u) 
broad  dayUgbt,  as  !f  no  feai  of  cage  or 
kitcbenever  came  into  her  mind ;  though 
possibly  her  anceatoiB  may  have  been 
caaght  and  plucked  by  Nero,  or  had  their 
throats  cat  by  Cigala,  and  their  sweet 
tongaes  popped  in  a  pie. 

The  season  was  jast  closing  when  I 
arrived  in  Borne,  and  so  I  happUy  escaped 
most  of  the  fashionable  sigbte,  which 
perhaps  a  littJe  tend  to  co^neyfy  the 
noble  classic  city.  I  was  not  asked  to  see 
the  hounds  throw  off  on  the  Campagna, 
noE  was  I  invited  to  a  picnic  tn  the  S^hs 
of  OaracaU^  I  might  have  seen  the 
Colosseum  ablaze  with,  Bengal-lights,  bat 
I  felt  little  wish  to  view  it  in  that  Orystal 
Palace  fashion.  I  likewise  might  have 
joined  a  party  to  the  Catacombs ;  bat  I 
was  not  tempted  to  wander  underground, 
when  there  was  so  mach  to  go  and  see 
above  it.  Of  coarse  I  have  been  told  that 
I  have  missed  the  beat  of  sights,  but  that 
is  a  remark  which  no  man  can  escape, 
however  mach  he  tries  to  tire  his  eyes 
when  travelling.  Borne  was  not  built  In 
a  day,  and  haroly  can  be  seen  in  much  less 
than  a  month  or  two,  I  went  there  for  a 
weekj  and  when  th^t  was  over  I  felt 
myself  compelled  to  stay  a  fortnight 
longer,  and  when  at  length  I  left  I  bad 
but  just  begun  to  find  my  way  about,  with- 
out the  need  of  ashing  it,  and  to  see  a 
few  of  the  beat  ughts  witiiout  harrying 
to  look  at  them. 

If  I  had  been  a  sporting  character,  J 
could  hardly  have  tmied  my  visit  aay 
better  than  I  did,  for  a  great  event  came 
off  precisely  in  the  middle  of  it.  Surely 
the  Fhrst  Bosaaa  Derby  waa  a  race  to 
be  remembered,  and  a  "  Sxtore "  (as  the 


phrase  goes)  to  be  noted  down  beforehand. 
But  for  want  6t  sporting  instincts  my 
memory  for  "fixtures"  (ezcmting  in  a  ; 
lease,  perhaps)  is  generally,  faulty ;  and 
when  the  sun  arose  on  tiiat  eventful 
morning,  I  had  no  recollection  Of  what 
had  been  uinoanced  for  it.  Indeed,  by 
me,  the  famous  day  miglu  have  wholly 
passed  anreeognised,  but  for  the  chance 
oeariug  of  the  pop  of  a  champagne-oorii. 
This  startled  me  a  little  as  I  sat  eating  mf 
l»«ak&st ;  for  it  seemed  a  little  early  in 
the  day  for  such  explosiona  And  tiien  I 
snddenly  remembered  tliat  it  was  the 
Boman  Derby  Day,  and  my  memory  was 
confirmed  by  a  ^Iwce  at  the  gay  couple 
who  were  drinkmg  t^e  champagne,  and 
who  looked  as  gravely  glam  as  a  pair  of 
funeral  mutes,  which  is  a  common  look 
with  racing  men  until,  vtnoaily  or  other- 
wise^ their  spirits  are  excited.  Somehow 
Borne  and  racing  hardly  seemed  words 
congntoue^  though  they  were  alliterative  ; 
and  I  felt  but  small  detare  to  see  the 
Appian  Way  invaded  by  a  host  of  bawling 
betting-men,  or  to  hear  their  hoarse  cries 
bellowmg,  "Three  to  one  bar  one,"  or 
"111  lay  against  the  favourite,"  even 
though  transferred  into  more  musical 
Italian,  disturbing  the  sweet  silence  of  the 
desolate  Campagna. 

But  if  horses  did  not  tempt  me,  I  found 
donkeys  more  atta-active,  theogh  it  was 
not  in  a  race,  bnt  a  march-past,  I  beheld 
them.  One  fiae  eveaing  the  Corso  was 
crowded  for  an  hour  or  more  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  to  see  the  Boman  artists 
returning  in  procession  from  their  annual 
day's  outing.  Many  carried  blazing  torches 
in  their  hands,  and  all  were  mounted  on 
the  long-eared  coursers  I  have  named. 
They  were  attired  in  burlesque  costume 
to  represent  a  mimic  army,  and  wore 
mostly  monstrous  pasteboard  helmets,  and 
pantomime  jack-boota  For  the  heighten- 
ing of  stage  effect,  some  of  the  stalwart 
troopers  brandished  long  lath  -  swords, 
whim  presented  the  dread  aspect  of  being 
steeped  in  gore.  The  march-past  closed 
with  a  small  detachment  of  artillery,  a 
coaple  or  so  of  wooden  cannon,  ass-drawn 
like  the  rest ;  and  a  covered  market-cart 
to  serve  by  way  of  ambnlance.  Although 
expectantly  in  waiting  from  eight  tdl 
nearly  ten,  the  crowd  stood  patiently 
enough,  and  neither  shoved  nor  shouted, 
nor  mdulged  in  any  horseplay  when  the 
donkeys  cune  in  si^t  If  I  could  picture 
a  procession  of  oui  Boyal  Academicians, 
all  arrayed  in   fancy  dresses,  and  headed 
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by  thear  sncefbl  praddent,  uid  riding 
home  on  donkey-b&ct  irom  Bichmond  HiU 
ot  Greenwich,  with  torchea  blading  in  theit 
hands,  and  a  bft&d  of  martial  masic 
blaring  in  their  midst;  still  my  mind 
ironld  shrink  from  fancying  the  welcome 
they  would  meet  with  k  they  attempted 
a  forced  march  along  onr  crowded  streets. 

It  is  difQcnlt  to  say  something  new 
abont  Old  Eome.  On  so  well-wom  a  sub- 
ject scarce  a  word  can  now  be  written 
withotit  conunitting  pl^;iary.  From  the 
ancient  odes  of  Horace  to  tho  recent  walks 
of  Hare,  Uie  theme  has  been  worn  thread- 
bare by  a  myriad  of  writers.  All  varieties 
of  Bentimeut  and  style,  too,  have  been 
spent  on  it,  from  the  lofty  verse  of  Byron 
to  the  lowly  prose  of  Baedeker.  If  I 
venture  to  remark  that  there  are  really  two 
Old  Komes,  the  words  may  sound  a  little 
sturUiDg,  bat  there  is  &o  novel  trnth  in 
them  Everybody  knows  there  is  the  Pagan 
Old  Rome,  which  bids  as  go  and  worship 
its  fine  art  in  the  Pantheon  or  tjie  Capitol, 
and  there  is  likewise  the  Christian  Old 
Some,  which  has  added  many  a  noble 
shrine  to  the  temples  of  the  past,  and  has 
raised  many  a  stately  dome  for  a  far  higher 
purpose  than  ancient  heathen  worship.  To 
me,  the  older  of  the  two  Old  Itomes 
possessed  by  far  the  greater  interest,  and  I 
viuted  the  Forum  much  oftener  than  the 
Vatican.  I  am  rarely  given  to  make  a 
sentimental  journey,  bat  I  certainly  en- 
joyed a  Btnm  along  the  Sacred  Way, 
although  its  big,  uneven  stones  are  not  a 

Sleasant  pavement.  Still,  I  loved  to  go 
ay-dreaming  along  that  ancient  tiiorough- 
fare,  and  see,  in  my  mind's  eye,  some  pic- 
tures of  die  past,  some  street  scenes  of 
Old  Borne,  when  there  was  life  in  the  old 
dty.  I  liked  to  fill  the  Forum  with  the 
market-folk  who  flocked  to  it,  and  to  fancy 
how  the'  togas  went  thronging  to  the 
Capitol  when  the  news  spread  through  t^e 
d^  of  the  death  of  Julias  Cesar,  I  liked 
to  hazard  a  conjecture  where  Brutus  might 
have  stood  when  he  harangued  the  popu- 
lace just  after  that  occurrence,  and  to  guess 
about  the  spot  where  the  woonds  of 
Cfesar's  body  were  exposed  to  public  view, 
when  Marc  Antony  gave  voices  to  those 
"  poor  dumb  mouths  "  in  a  speech  perhaps 
less  eloquent  than  Shakespeare  has  reported 
of  him.  There  are  bat  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  this  old  sacred  street  still  visible ; 
bat  what  a  host  of  stately  columns  may  be 
seen  along  its  eoorse,  and  what  scenes  of 
blood,  and  violence,  and  splendoqr,  and 
decay  its  black  stones  must  have  witnessed  1 


More  than  all^  perhaps  I  lorad.  to 
wander  round  the  spacious  Colosseum,  and 
to  fill  its  vast  circumference  with  rows  of 
fancied  faces,  gazing  all  intently  on  the 
tragic  scenes  below.  There,  to  make  a 
Roman  holiday,  trained  slaves  and  wretched 
captives  wero  butchered  by  the  score,  and 
Christian  maidens  by  the  dozen  were  finng 
to  the  wild  beasts.  See,  now  the  tender 
maidenhair  is  sprouting  where  tiieir  nuuden 
blood  was  Bhe<^  and  sweet  wfld-flowers  are 
springing  even  in  the  very  dens  whence 
t^e  wild  beasts  may  have  sprung.  They 
who  slaughtered  the  first  CbristianB  have 
perished  m  their  turn.  The  temples  where 
the  heathen  butchers  ioay  have  worshipped 
are  laid  low,  while  a  thousand  bells  an 
chimingf  ar  on  high  in  the  churches  of  the 
Cross.  When  the  cries  of  combat  soanded, 
and  the  clamour  of  the  people  rose  into  a 
roar,  now  is  heard  the  gentle  cooing  of  the 
doves  that  nestle  in  the  arches,  or  the 
twitter  of  the  willow-wrons  that  fly  about 
the  fennel-plants,  whose  tall  bloom-stems 
rise  like  aloe-stalks,  bearing  their  yellow 
blossoms  high  into  the  blue  sky. 
*  As  one  looks  upon  its  ruins,  one  cannot 
help  reflecting  on  the  evidence  they  famish 
of  the  wealth  of  Ancient  Bome,  and  the 
luxury  of  life  to  which  its  people  were 
accostomed.  What  a  rich  feast  there  most 
have  been  on  the  Pahitine  alone  of  fine 
architeotnro  decorated  with  most  splendid 
statuary,  may  be  judged  in  some  slight 
measure  from  the  fragments  that  are  left. 
Thero  were  no  jerry-builders  in  those  days. 
The  ruins  of  Old  Bome  seem  meant  to  last 
as  long  as  the  bills  whereon  she  stood.  On 
the  Palatine,  for  instance,  thero  aro  walla 
of  solid  brickwork  fully  five  feet  thick; 
and  stucco  bard  as  stone,  to  the  depth  <i 
quite  four  inches,  is  spread  to  rive  k 
surface  for  fine  fresco  work  inside.  It  waa 
somewhero  on  the  Palatine  that  Cicero 
built  his  famoas  honse,  to  which  he  added 
a  top  storey,  as  he  mentions  in  a  letter,  and 
thereby  robbed  great  Cesar's  palace  of  ita 
view  of  die  CapitoL  Some  notion  ot  thd 
grandeur  of  &e  Ciceronian  edifice  may  be 

fathered  from  the  fact  that,  when  it  was 
estroyed  in  a  tumult  of  the  mob,  its 
owner  received  above  a  hundred  thoasand 
pounds  (reckoned  in  our  English  money) 
as  compensation  for  his  loss,  and  grumbled 
very  loudly  at  tiiis  insufficient  recompense. 
I  doubt  if  the  most  rising,  or  even  the 
most  risen,  of  our  members  of  the  bar 
could  afford  to  live  in  houses  of  the  rental 
ropresented  I^  an  outlay  such  as  this.  I 
doubt,   too,    if  oar  civil   engineers  will 
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leave  behind  them  irorha  more  laatmg 
than  the  aqnedncta  which  trsTene  the 
CampagiiA ;  or  in  their  engineerine  cleTer- 
neas  can  much  anrpass  Vhe  skill  dupl&yed 
before  the  age  of  steam.  There  was  great 
floniishing  of  trumpets  about  the  move- 
ment of  a  single  monolith  ftws  ^eypt,  and 
the  uplifting  it  upon  the  Embanltment  of 
the  Thames.  In  Eome  there  are  a  dosen 
of  such  obelisks  to  be  seen,  but  hiatory  is 
dumb  as  to  the  method  of  their  tranait, 
and  no  joorDaliat  recorded  all  the  perils 
that  attended  their  passage  up  the  Tiber, 
whose  aivift  current  mmt  hare  certainly 
impeded  their  ascent 

When  the  prophesied  New  Zealander 
tya  his  predicted  visit  to  the  ruins  of  old 
Dudon,  he  may  be  as  much  aatonuhed  by 
our  Stmay  architecture  as  he  will  be  by 
the  massivenesa  of  masonry  and  brickwork 
which  he  may  still  find  extant  in  the  ruins 
of  Old  Bome.  Of  the  Thames  EAnbank- 
ment  possibly  some  few  fra^enta  may 
remain,  and  a  pair  of  Landseer'a  lions, 
perhaps,  may  have  survived,  and  there 
may  even  be  a  bit  cv  two  aUll  left  of 
London  Bridge.  But  of  the  arches  which 
adorn  the  Piazza,  Covent  Gtarden,  no 
vestige  will  be  visible,  while  the  arch 
which  long  has  beantified  the  Piazna  del 
Populo  viU  still  be  left  intact  Ferhafis 
the  Koman  aqueducts  may  even  then  be 
found  in  use,  bat  of  the  Holbom  Viaduct 
the  traveller  may  vtunly  look  for  any  trace. 
The  Column  "  with  the  buried  base  "  (now 
happily  exhumed),  may  still  be  standing 
where  it  stood  when  Childe  Harold  mused 
in  mournful  verse  upon  its  site;  and 
the  Colosseum  may  still  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  tourist  &om  New  Zealand, 
who  may  have  found  no  trace  of  the 
Monument  of  London,  nor  of  the  monatrous 
heap  of  yet  more  modem  brick  and  mortar 
vbich  now  forms  the  Albert  Hall 
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TuKNiNG  over  a  pile  of  old  boohs  and 
papers  which  had  lam  anugly  in  a  garret  of 
an  old  English  manor-house  for  centuries, 
some  choice  treasares  of  ^S.  records  were 
discovered,  and  also  some  letters  which 
appeared  to  have  but  little,  in  them  of 
interest,  for  they  were  but  of  recent  date, 
compared  to  the  volumes  carefully  written 
some  four  centniiea  since ;  but  jet  on 
running  through  them,  they  brought  home 
most  A)rcibly  the  wondrous  change  in 
social  life  that-this  century  has  witnessed. 


The  principal  document  which  led  ua 
back  into  the  home  life  of  1800,  was  the 
fragment  of  a  diary  started  by  a  young 
lady  on  January  1st  in  that  year,  llie 
book  in  which  ^e  began,  with  probably  a 
fixed  resolve  to  enter,  day  by  day,  the  great 
events  of  her  life,  has  but  little  of  the 
dainty  appearance  of  a  ladies'  pocket-book. 
About  a  foot  square,  and  an  inch  thick, 
bound'in  stout wtiite  parchment,  and  made 
of  good,  stout,  strong  paper,  it  looks  m(»« 
like  that  for  which  it  has  aince  for  a  time 
been  used,  a  farmer's  account-book,  than 
the  pet  ctmipanion  of  a  lady  in  her  boudoir. 
The  diary-keeping  appears  to  have  been  an 
after-thought,  as  the  beginning  of  the  book 
is  occupied  by  a  collection  of  reupea  copied 
out  apparently  for  the  owner  of  the  book, 
as  only  a  few  are  in  her  own  handwriting 

Some  of  these  recipes  are  curious,  as  "  to 
make  a  floating  island,"  "  to  make  walnut- 
water  for  bruises  and  cuts;"  this  is  a  mild 
remedy  and  not  particularly  unpleasant ; 
but  "  an  approved  receipt  for  a  cough,  in 
either  young  or  old,"  is  suggestive^  un- 
pleasant "Take  a  calfs  hver  and  two 
nandfhls  of  chervil,  boil  them  in  a  gallon 
of  spring-water  to  a  quart,  then  strain,  and 
give  the  patient  a  coffee-cap  full  every 
morning  fasting,  and  eve^  night  going  to 
rest"  It  kindly  adds,  "  U  their  stomach 
will  stand  it,  they  may  take  a  little  at 
noon,"  and,  perhaps  needlessly,  enioms, 
"  they  must  not  take  any  other  medicine 
whilst  under  this  course.  After  this  it  is 
pleasant  to  come  npon  "to  make  little 
cakea  for  tea,"  which  has  a  cosy  ring  about 
it ;  and,  farther  on,  it  is  curious  to  notice 
how  nobility  descended  in  those  days  to 
petty  little  matters  concerning  the  stomach. 
The  hut  recipe  but  one  is  that  "  my  sister 
uses  for  her  pickled  pork,  given  by 
Miss  — — ,  whose  mother  got  it  from 
the  Duke  of  Somerset"  How  useful  the 
duke  would  have  been  in  the  butchering 
deputment  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores !    The   then  and  now  have  their 


After  the  recipes,  comes  poetry.  The 
book  is  made  to  do  duty  as  an  album,  bat 
moat  of  the  pieces  are  written  by  the  fair 
owner  of  'the  volume.  The  first  piece 
copied  is  by  "  Charlotte  Smith,"  "  in 
unison  with  my  own  feeling."  It  com- 
mences : 

At),  why  will  mornlag  vith  officioos  care ', 
bub  the  best  part  of  these  lines,  and  of 
those  that  follow,  are  geneiaUy  the  bits 
with  which  M.  W.,  the  owner  of  the  book, 
endorses  all  the  melancholy  ideas  that  are 
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told  in  iliymed  heroics;  saoh  u  in  tiie 
next  piftca  she  places  at  the  head ; 

"  How  refreshing  sleep  is  to  the  miserable 
none  bat  the  vretSted  know.  I  can  speak 
from  e^roeriwioe." 

The  mary  which  comes  farther  on  in  the 
book  hardly  gives  the  idea  of  a  wretched 
woman,  but  &om  it  mfty  leak  out  a  caose 
for  this  phrase.  Of  coarse  Kiss  Smith 
writes  a  poem  To  the  Moon.  This  la  a 
sad  complaint  of  Mias  Smith's  sad  fate ;  she 
watches  the  moon's  shadow,  althongh  there 
is  no  son  eclipsa,  and  regardless  of  a 
"  Proctor,"  who  is  to  follow  her,  yearns  to 
be  released  from  here  to  live  in  the  (dead 
ashes  of  the)  moon.  This  sad  and  forlorn 
lady  who,  in  ISOO,  revels  in  gaiety,  writes, 
in  1799,  over  a  poem  on  Hope,  by  the  same 
Miss  Smith,  "Could  I  now  fwl  one  hope, 
life  wonld  havia  charms  I " 

All  the  osoal  enbjecta  of  ^ts  are  dwelt 
upon  by  Miss  SmlttL  Fortitude  she  hails 
as  a  "  Nymph  of  the  Kock,"  and  bncy  as  a 
"Queen  of  Shadows."  Farther  on  is  copied 
ont  an  extract  from  Bidlake's  sermons  op 
a  good  conscience,  and  following  this,  is  a 
letter  of  six  or  seven  qaarto  pages,  written 
by  a  servant,  to  her  lover,  and  given  to 
him  immediately  after  her  death. 

The  fragment  of  the  diarv  itself  is 
beaded  in  fall,  "  Janauy  the  first,  1800." 
Withoat  any  shirkiDg  the  matter,  here 
ta  a  fuU  determination  to  commence  the 
centnry  by  lui^'i'iS  a  diary,  and  the  first 
entry  reads:  "The  Mies  Crreens  dined  with 
ns ;  we  had  a  fiddle  in  the  evening ;  sent 
for  Miss  -^ —  and  her  brothers  Hugh  and 
Joe;  we  had  a  pleasant  dance;  did  not 
break  ap  till  three  o'clock." 

On  the  next  day  the  frost  has  l^oken 
tip  and  they  are  kept  within  do«»s,  but 
on  the  third  a  certain  John  and  his  sister 
call,  and  again  the  next  day,  and  on  the 
fith  the  mother  of  Mr.  John  sends,  asking 
the  fair  diarist  to  dinner,  of  conise  not  to 
meet  Mr.  John.  She  entcos  whom  they 
met  and  that  they  "had  a  pleasant  dance 
and  then  partook  of  a  veir  good  supper." 
No  sham,  ethereal  young  damsel  this ;  she 
enjoys  the  good  things  of  the  earth  in 
B[ate  of  her  vail,  in  1799,  of  "Could  I 
now  feel  one  hope  1 "  Indeed,  Af  appears 
to  enjoy  the  world  fairly  even'  without 
ona 

The  next  day  she  devotes  to  writing  to 
her  sister  and  friends,  of  course  teUtng 
them  whom  she  had  met,  ^  about  the 
dances,  with  notrto-be-resisted  notes  anent 
Mr.  John. 

The  next  day  again,  she  goes  to  a  ball  in 


tiie  nearest  town,  and  meets  "  a  DOiobei 
of  people  there,"  and  John's  mother  takes 
her  home  to  sapper  liter  tJie  ball,  and 
with  glee  she  states,  "we  did  not  go  to 
bed  tul  near  six."  Again,  the  next  Any 
Mr.  John's  mother  follows  up  the  attaok 
and  gives  a  ijoiet  little  dinner  to  just  five 
other  friends,  and  she,  M.  W.,  does  not  go 
to  bed  till  past  twelve. 

Bat  a  very  short  entry  tells  the  sbny  of 
the  next  dav :  "  We  were  alone ;  I  wrote 
letters  in  uie  eve."  The  next  two  days 
are  again  full  of  gaie^  at  the  hoose  of 
Mr.  John's  moUier. 

Sunday  is  a  noteworthy  day.  The  great 
man  from-  the  sreat  house  calls  and  invfted 
them  to  a  ball  on  the  Thursday ;  she  also 
goes  ont  to  dinner  and  sees  »  little  lot  of 
grandchildren  sent  home  from  iiuii  Christ- 
mas visit  to  their  grandmother.  The  old 
Udy  is  left  in  great  grief  fiv  their  loss,  and 
I  the  children  were  likewise  mnch  affected. 

Day  ijter  day  in  the  January  month  is 
.  but  one  succession  of  dining  uid  dancing, 
:  always  with  the  same  petals,  and  tiie 
result  is  that  on  the  f  cdlowing  Sunday,  a 
:  note  is  made,  "  I  hod  a  great  pain  in  my 
head."  But  the  next  &,y  the  snow  pre- 
vents their  going  oat  and  so  gives  her  a 
day  of  rest  On  the  following  day  again 
they  dine  ont  "  on  a  little  goose,  won  at  a 
raffle."  County  families  rardy  now  indolge 
in  rofBing  for  geesa  The  next  day  is  an 
eventful  one;  she  goes  into  the  country 
town  on  Mr.  John's  mother's  horse  behind 
John;  one  can  picture  John's  head  being 
more  often  turned  behind  titan  towards  the 
horse's  head. 

This  is  a  new  pleasure,  and  a  little 
arrangement  appears  to  have  been  mode 
for  some  frieuiiB  to  drive  her  in  a  post- 
chaise  on  the  following  day  to  aooUter 
small  town ;  but  she  does  not  drive  bock 
with  them,  for  curiously  enoueh  John  is 
there  on  his  mother's  horse,  and  a^un  she 
rides  home  behind  him.  It  was  "  a  very 
stormy,  nulny  day,  it  rwned  hard  all  the 
way ;  we  were  quite  wet  through,"  and  the 
eoitiy  winds  up  with  the  pointed  note,  "  I 

drew  on  Mr. for  eight  gaineaa."    The 

next  entry  is  a  sad  one,  and  curioasly 
enough  the  writer  enters  the  date  rightly, 
and  croBsee  it  out,  entering  a  wrong  one, 
and  the  date  after  this  b  not  put  at  all, 
simply  the  day.  It  is  a  ve^  short  entry, 
and  tells  its  own  tale :  "  John  went  to 
London ;  left  na  all  very  low-spirited ;  sat 
at  work  all  day." 

Up  to  this  date  our  fair  diarist  has  not 
spoken  of  work,  and  her  jduties  would 
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make  tme  tiiink  her  life  bat  a  bsttar^ 
eliBtance  of  plaaBiue ;  but  the  month  of 
Janiuiy  it  over,  John  ia  gone  to  far 
diiUmfc  IfOndoQ,  and  the  pli^  of  life 
mnBt  end,  and  work  begin.  Then  are 
three  or  fonr  mare  entriea  of  visha  and 
Ttritiiig,  and  tiim  eomes  the  entrj,  Thon- 
di^,  "Bnay  ironing  all  day;  Toy  fine 
we^iher,"  aiid  next  to  it  EViday,  "  Hard  at 
wock  makmg  ahirta  for  Andrew;  luucdly 
Boved  froaa  my  seat  the  whole  day,"  and 
j«t  again  the  nuct  day,  "  Vary-  bnay  ihirt- 
making.''  On  Sunday,  Febmary  2nd,  the 
data  is  again  oarefnlly  giren,  and  the  entry 
notes  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  lady- 
-friand,  and  that  they  went  to  chnroh,  and 
ends,  "  A.  mity,  disagreeable  day,"  and  bo 
enda  tiiis  fira^nent  of  a  ahcvtlired  diary. 
One  month  and  two  days  brings  to  on 
«nd  the  diary  which  was  b^nn  wiUi  great 
decision  and  exactnesa 

Bat  tills  fn^mentgiree  the  working  and 
holiday  life  in  those  old  days  when  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  was  noteworthy.  Fot 
the  owner  of  this  diary  was  of  a  good 
lunily,  and  mored  in  high  <»rclee,  as  some 
«Id  lattera  which  were  found  with  the 
diary  will  shew. 

AjUt  the  diary  are  some  blank  pages,  of 
eoorsa  meant  to  have  been  filled  in  with 
the  diurnal  notes,  bnt  the  old  pastime  of 
oq^ing  poetry  is  again  taken  up,  and 
some  ori^nal  lines,  "written  by  me,"  fill 
same  pagea.  Jffldr'i  sermons  are  again 
seized  npon  for  an  extract,  but  an  event  in 
1805  arouses  her  to  another  poetical  effort^ 
and  she  writes  some  sixteen  lines,  "On 
the  last  order  Lord  Nelson  gave,"  cruelly 
nangling-the  order  by  b^iniung:  "Eng- 
land expects  each  man  will  act  his  part." 

The  did  house  where  this  lady  lived  and 
loved,  and  wh^re  John  came  riding  up 
on  his  mother's  horse  to  take  her  behind 
him  to  go  into  the  little  country  town,  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  comfortable  old 
English  mansions,  now  mostly  being  turned 
into  farmhonaeB.  It  ia  next  door  to  the 
idiurch,  a  aide  door  from  the  lawn  leading 
into  the  churchyard,  from  whence  on  a 
Sunday  the  family  issued,  Teceiving  the 
bows  imd  cnrtBieB  of  the  peasuits,  as  they 
passed  np  the  pathway  to  the  chancel-door 
to  enter  the  square  old  pew  overshadowed 
by  the  pulpit,  and  hidden  from  the  gaze 
of  the  villi^eni  in  the  nave  by  the  pro- 
jectmg  buttresses  of  the  chancel  arch. 

At  the  front  gates  is  the  vill^e  pond, 
oversbadowed  by  a  g^and  old  elm,  which  is 
still  waving  in  its  beauty,  and  beneath  it 
are   still    standing  lu  perfect  order  the 


▼Ulage  stookB,  where  many  ft  vilh«e  de- 
linquent has  TOobab^  been  passed  by  M.W. 
A  row  of  olu  pollards  shelter  the  pathway 
to  the  ohurol^  and  upon  one  of  these, 
called  tb»  Vicar's  Tnt,  even  to-day  are 
posted  the  written  notices  of  the  great 
events  irtiich  oonvulse  the  Uttie  community. 
The  mark  of  the  tennis-eoorta  are  still 
visible  against'the  north  wall  i^  the  church, 
where  perofaaaoe  M.  W.  had  also  often 
seen  the  villaKers  enjoytne  a  game  of 
tennis  amidst  the  ^avos  of  the  village 


Lymg  beeide  the  diaiy  were  some  old 
letters,  the  dates  npon  some  ot  them  vary- 
ii^  from  1790  to  1806,  most  of  them 
received  apparwitiy  by  the  mother  of  the 
young  lady,  tttfm  one  who  bears  a  name^at 
was  noted  in  tha  ware  of  that  date,  while 
various  teterencea  show  the  circle  in  which 
onr  fiunily  moved,  and,  toother  with  tbe 
diary,  they  give  a  striking  msight  into  the 
life,  of  1600.  These  letters  being  by  a 
lady,  unfortonately,  have  no  date ;  tiiey  are 
written  on  a  Saturday  night,  or  perhaps  the 
day  of  the  month  ia  pat,  but,  alas  I  never  the 
year;  bnt  it  would  not  be  diffionlt  to  give 
the  exact  year.  One  of  this  lady's  letters 
refers  patiietically  to  some  money  which 
has  lately  fallen  to  her.  She  says :  "  Mr. 
B.  lias  paid  me  a  part  of  my  money,  and 
I  am  soon  to  have  the  remainder,  thanks 
to  — —  for  what  I  have  got,  for  if  they 
had  not  told  his  brother,  I  believe  the 
bishap's  breaking  fais  neck  would  net  have 
been  mudi  xoe  to  me."  ProbaUy  the 
bishop  would  hardly  have  enjoyed  such  a 
business-like  reference  to  his  broken  neck ; 
but  001  writer  is  outspoken,  for  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  letter  she  writes : 
"  The  poor  Duke  of  Qloucester,  who  every- 
body loves,  is  dsageronaly  ill,  and  indeed 
I  am  afraid  there  is  bnt  fittle  hope  of  his 
FocoT^y.  It  is  reported  be  sent  a  meee^e 
by  Lord  North  to  the  king,  entreating  him 
to  take  care  of  his  wife  and  children,  and 
that — the  brute,.!  shonld  have  said,  if  he 
was  not  the  king — ^made  answer,  he  saw 
no  reason  why  he  should  do  more  for  him 
than  tie  had  hitherto  done."  In  another 
of  her  letters  she  says :  "  I  give  you  some 
little  proof  of  my  esteem  and  respect  for 
you  iMien  I  tell  you  that  these  moments 
I  employ  in  writing  to  yon  are  a  part  of 
the  last  twenty-^our  hours  I  shall  be  in 
England"  They  set  out  for  France  on  the 
morrow,  and  her  brother  being  upon  secret 
service,  she  can  say  no  more  about  it.  At 
anoUier  time  it  was  determined  that  two 
yonng  ladies  and  Molly,  the  writer's  maid, 
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should  go  to  Douldrk  in  Ltnd  Bnon'i 
yaxht  .  What  trim  Udies'-mucl  would  nov 
aaffei  to  be  called  Mol^t  The  important 
put  of  this  letter  is  in  the  poitecript,  vhich 
miu  1 "  My  white  gown  begu»  to  wear  under 
the  anna.  .How  doea  Mn.  Ce  cn^  cme 
do  ]"  Coloniev  w«ce  being  lost  to  Eni^and, 
all  Eorope  waa  e^inned  againat  her ;  bat 
this  tui  daue,  dating  now  from  Cobham, 
gives  aa  her  choice  bit  oi  newi  that  her 
whibe  gown  is  beginning  to  wear. 

Anobhar  letter  from  another  lady -friend 
gives  another  instance  of  how  Christian- 
names  fall'  oat  of  data,-  She  thuika  the 
one  to  whom  she  ia  writing  for  her  kind 
attentions  to  "Charity,"  who  appears  to 
be  a  danghter,  and  Uieii  continues  :  "  I  see 
opon  the  papers  "  (the  word  "  iq>on  "  for 
"  in  "  is  always  now  nsed  in  Hxe  village) 
"  Lotd  Comwallis  is  appointed  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  I  hope  he  will  get 
Master  Andrew" — the  yonng  gentleman 
for  whom  the  shirts  were  made — "upon 
the  list,"  etc.,  giving  a  little  peep  into  the 
patronage  of  ue  past 

Anot£er  letter,  which  is  of  a  little  later 
date,  and  has  not  quite  so  old-world  «o 
appearance,  ia  seat  from  the  quiet  little 
town  of  A^ord,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1605. 
It  is  from  a  son  to  a  mother.  Althoogh 
the  youngster  alludes  p«theticaUy  to  "  we 
fate  of  war,"  having  just  had  to  march 
fourteen  mOea,  iiia  letter  haa  nothing  very 
peculiarly  sad  about  it.  Like  other  young- 
sters, bis  allowance  troubleB  him.  Th^ 
being  no  barracks  in  Ashford,  be  has  to  pay 
to  hia  captain  six  shillings  a  week  in  excess 
of  his  six  shillings  lodging-money  allowed 
him,  which  is  a,  great  poll  from  his  pay. 
Ashford  must  have  been  very  different  then 
from  now,  or  the  young  rascal  preeumes 
upon  his  mother's  ignorance,  and  profits  by 
the  difficulty  of  travel,  for  he  says,  "  There 
ia  not  a  lodging  to  be  got  of  any  kind  of 
decency,"  a  little  fact  his  mother  would 
hardly  have  believed  oonld  she  have  seen 
the  Qomfortable  old  town.  "Vou  quite 
hurt  me,"  he  saya,  "  by  thinking  me  extra- 
vagant I  stint  myself  as  much  aa  possible 
to  avoid  troubling  you,  bat  you  know  my 
pay,  and  yon  might  of  known  officers  live 
on  it  in  yonr  time,  but  it  t'was  quite  diffe- 
rent to  mese  times."  His  spelling  is  rather 
curious,  but  he  is  decidedly  apt  at  cajolery, 
"  I  had  rather  cat  my  luind  off  than  be 
obliged  to  trouble  you  if  necessity  did  not 
oblige  me,  but  in  the  coarse  ..of  a  few  years 
I  hope  to  repay  you.  Consider  an  officer's 
life.  What  is  he  thought  of  if  he  ahans 
his  brother-officers,  or  never  to  mix  with 


them  in  any  society,  a  mare  syidier "  (bo 
waa  rather  pUEElea  over  "cypher,"  so  ns 
dots  the  "  y  '  to  make  sore  of  it)  "  by  the 
whole  of  them.  However,  I  will  leave  off 
this  subject ;  I  know  it  vexes  you."  And 
so  he  drops  It,  and,  as  he  cannot  ask  for 
money  after  this,  he  oontinaes  at  onoe: 
"  Would  be  obliged  to  you  to  send  me 
some  shirts,  etc."  (tlie  "  etc."  is  very  good), 
"  aa  the  expedition  is  expected  to  be  called 
oat  evaiy  day."  What  mother  ooidd  resist 
this  I  And  so,  with  anotbar  gentle  hint, 
he  adds :  "  I  received  the  money  yoa  sent 
me  quite  aaf^  and,  rather  than  it  should 
have  distressed  you,  would  have  stsrved 
myself  rather  tun  have  written  again." 
And  ao  he  writes  for  "  shirts,  etc." 

Poor  fellow  1  was  the  expedition  called 
out,  and  did  he,  like  so  many  thousand 
Englishmen,  leave  hia  bonea  in  Spain,  to 
satisfy  "Boney's"  laod-greed,  or  did  he 
come  back  after  "  15,"  to  rqwy  his 
mother  by  hia  sAfetyt  His  name  is  one 
well  honoured  ia  wer  years  in  English 
history. 

And  so  we'will  elose  this  piotiue  of 
I  English  life  bat  eigh^  years  sinoe^-a  time 
within  -  the  memoir  of  many,  but  to  the 
,middle-aged  of  to-day  and  to  the  yoong  a 
time  of  tfie  dim  past,  when  u&  waa 
steangely  different  to  the  rash  and  atnig(^ 
amidst  which  we  now  live.  This  diaiy  and 
letters  oontain  bat  trivial  facts,  but  tiwy 
help  to  give  a  quaint  pictare  of  village-life 
in  1800. 


TQ-MOREOW. 
"  YOD'Lt  oome  to-morrow  then ; "  light  worda  lightly 
Gulv  she  wAved  bar  littLa  huid,  guly  he  bued  hia 

"Yoa  11  coma  to  moiTDW  then/'uid  tha  m&n  on  faia 

ernuid  went. 
With  a  tsnder  prayer  on  hsart  and  lip,  yet  on  hia 

work  intent. 

lingered ;  "  wonld  ha  toin 

burthen  took. 
"You'll  corns  to-motrow  then,"   and    when   the 

Fala  lijH  in  the  crowded  citj,  of  tha   "railway 

accidant,"  spaka  ; 
A  itrong  tnan  in  a  atranger'i  homn,  in  denth'i  dread 

quiat  lay, 
AndawDnum  sobbed  a  full  heart  out  in  a  cottage 

a  mile  away. 
So  lishtlf  our  thoughtB  leap  onward,  so  lightly  we 

nope  and  plan. 
While  fate  waita  grimly  hy  and  amilee,  to  wateb  ber 

plaything — man — 
Discounting  tha  dim  strange  future,  while  hia  blind 
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LSICnBrKBSRIKB.      PART  II. 

A  WONDROUS  chmge  hu  taiken  ^am 
in  Ldcwtenhire  nnca  th«  dftji  of  Hngh 
T*tim«ir.  Tba  yeomaarv  tod  &>»  noe  of 
amaO  gqnim  hare  Bioray  dieappeated  m 
bolden  of  Uie  land,  and  in  tnelt  plaee 
we  faaT«  Urg«  eatatw,  fine  gma-Anns, 
ocenpied  by  skiUiiI  cattle  -  bioeden  and 
hors&dealen ;  kennels,  where  hoonda  and 
hnntamenareof  the  h^heat  olaM ;  princely 
Mtabluhmenta,  whore  all  the  myiteriea  of 
the  art  of  renerie  find  distugnished  adepts; 
a  throng  of  fair  women  uui  wdt-monoted 
men  to  be  foond  at  every  meet  AU  these 
things  are  associated  wiUt  Market  Har- 
boTough  and  Melton  Mowbray — names 
which  to  readers  of  the  florid  school  of 
roorting  litetatnre  will  call  up  visions  of 
thoroughbred  horses  and  hantsmen  in  pink, 
impressions  periu^  derired  from  the 
sketchos  of  Leeeh  or  Fhic  Here,  too,  we 
find  the  dignified  little  mansions  of  the 
smaller  squirearchy — sash  as  yon  may 
see  represented  in  the  plates  of  that 
famous  county  histcvy  of  Nicholla ;  booses 
•qnare  and  solid,  with  their  radimeutary 
wings,  and  their  portioos  and  entablatores, 
the  stables  looking  over  the  wall  npon  the 
smooth  lawn,  where  the  tMsb-tsiled  nag  is 
waiting  for  his  portly  master — stables  in 
good,  solid,  luxifc  stonework,  with  a  little 
turret  and  a  fox  on  the  weather-vane,  sup- 
ported by  corionsly-tvristed  iron  flonnshes, 
and  now  let  furnished  for  the  hnnting 
season,  to  some  foreign  princcas,  perhaps, 
or  millionaire  from  the  Antipodes. 

Bat  Market  Harborongh,  which  stands 
to  Melton  in  the  relation  of  Medina  to 
Mecca  to  the  faithfol  foxhonter,  has  a 
kind  of  history  of  its  own,  irrespective  of 
banting.  We  are  told  that  its  name  was 
formerly  vrritten  Herberhnrr- Ba^edon. 
Bat  this  formidabie  title  mnst  not  be  taken 
too  serionsly.  It  was  thns  written  at  a  date 
when  spellii^  often  tan  wild,  and,  after  all, 
only  amoontfl  to  Herebo^h  by  Bowdon, 
fi:>r  notwithstanding  its  dignity  as  a  market- 
town,  and  its  fine,  handsome  old  church, 
Harborongh  is  in  essence  bnt  a  hamlet  of 
the  latter  parish.  Hence  its  cari«naly 
contracted  liberties,  which  extend  omy  over 
the  actual  site  of  the  town,  a  eircam^tauce 
which  gives  rise  to  the  old  saying  ttuit  |'  a 


goose  will  eat  all  thegrass  tliat  grows  in 
Hazborongh  field."  The  name  id  the  plaoe 
would  lead  one  to  expect  to  &ad  a  Danish 
ounp  in  the  neighboadiood,  and  a  eamp 
there  is,  iriueh  has  the  credit,  however,  of 
bong  Bomao,  but,  as  the  predatory  Danes 
often  made  use  of  the  old  Boman  earth- 
works, probablr  enoagh  the  camp  became 
known  as  the  Herebui^h,  from  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Danes.  For  in  this  connection 
we  shall  generally  find  the  name  of 
Harbour,  wuieh  is  plendfolly  scattered  all 
over  tiie  eoontty,  with  Gold  Harbonrs 
almtot  inimmeraUe,  of  all  which  onr 
Market  Harborongh  may  be  said  to  be  the 
metn^olitan  oi^.  Bat  some  say  diat  the 
town  is  so  called  becaase  it  afibrded  har- 
boarsge  to  the  king  on  his  progresses  north 
or  sontbwsrds,  and  it  oertamlygare  shelter 
to  Charles  jost  before  the  fa^  battle  of 
Naseby,  while  from  here  Cromwell  wrote 
his  triumphant  letter,  announcing  the  great 
victory,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. Perhaps  Ae  modem  repute  of 
Market  Harborongh  is  a  good  deal  owing 
to  the  famous  fox-earths  of  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Gnmley,  famous  for  the  race  of 
foxes  atont  and  staunch,  racy  of  the  soil,  as 
it  were,  which  keep  np  the  reputation  of  the 
Leicastenhire  foxes.  In  this  last  parish, 
too,  is  a  fine  reserv<»r,  almost  rising  to  the 
digiatjr  of  a  lake,  which  supplies  the  Union 
Canal,itB  waters  findii^  their  way,  as  chance 
directs,  into  the  Hnmber  er  the  Serem. 

Next  to  Gumley  the  village  of  Foxton 
seems  actually  to  have  taken  its  name  &om 
the  animal  so  much  ven»atod  in  the  county. 
Then  we  have  a  little  group  of  Lang- 
tons,  five  at  least,  with  Church  Longton  at 
their  head.  This  last  recalls  the  memory 
of  Parson  Hanbury,  a  worthy  of  the  lost 
century,  who,  with  sound  views  on  the 
subject  of  planting  trees,  wiA  wbicb  he 
clothed  many  of  the  bare  heaths  in  the 
neighboarhood,  entertained  also  sanguine 
and  visionary  projects  which  were  to  foUow 
as  the  result  of  his  operations.  A.  college 
was  to  be  founded,  with  an  array  of  pro- 
fessors on  liberal  salaries ;  a  cathedral  that 
vras  to  cast  Lincoln  in  the  shade ;  vast 
hospital^  where  the  ills  of  the  flesh  would 
find  ready  and  gratoitoos  enie,  and  alms- 
houses where  the  patients  might  pass  their 
remaining  days  in  rest  and  qidetness.  The 
parish,  too,  was  to  be  the  home  of  music 
and  the  arts.  All  the  details  of  these 
various  establishments  were  settled  by  the 
indefatigable  Parson  Hanbury,  even  to  the 
minntiiB  of  academical  costume.  Even  the 
endowment  fund  of  this  great  scheme  waa 
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DOt  wanting,  although,  poiiiapB)  it  wu  a  littie 
inadeqaate  in  auoopt.  Fifteen  honored 
poimdi)  had  been  set  aside  by  this  amiable 
euthoBiast,  divided  into  paicals  of  a  hsn- 

Eonnds  each,  which,  pat  out  ajt  oosa- 
intarest,  were  eveataally  to  provide 
I  variom  items  of  the  Mh«ne ;  <we 
parcel  for  the  oollMe,  one  for  the  minster, 
and  ao  on.  Posaihly  this  endpwntwt  is 
•till  eziatin|,  and  aocnmulating  aceording 
to  ita  foanoei's  direotioiu,  and  the  great- 
ness of  Charoh  Langton  may  he  ^iroaeh- 
iag  in  the  centories  that  are  to  oomok 
-  Farther  eastward  in  this  pleasant,  fertile 
land  lies  Hallattw,  with  its  cnrioos  coatle- 
hill,  a  oonical  moond  one  hiAdred  and 
^bteen  feet  high,  snrroonded  by  ka- 
midable  earthworks  The  hJBtory  of 
these  remains  is  lost  in  Ute  obseority  of 
the  past  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  faodal 
fortress  ever  oconpied  the  site ;  and  in  all 
probability  the  tamaliu  dates  from  mtuA 
earlier  than  the  feudal  period.  A  eoriooi 
obaervanoe,  which  long  obtamed  in  the 
village,  may  be  in  some  remote  way  cen- 
nect^  with  ita  early  history,  and  we  may 
even  see  in  H  some  vestige  of  Aicient 
aacrificial  rite — aviewtowhidi,perh^s,the 
name  of  the  village,  if  we  assnme  it  to 
have  originally  been  Hallowedtown,  adds  a 
little  probability.  It  seems  that  tjie  rMit 
of  a  field  at  Hallatou  had  l<»)g  been 
devoted — it  ia  said,  owing  to  the  beqoeat  of  a 
formerlaadownar — to  the  eorionspnipfwe  of 
providing  a  certain  ninnberof  hare-pies, with 
a  correspondiDg  quantity  of  jugs  of  ale, 
which  on  faster  Monday  were  euried  to  a 
certain  place  in  the  vicinity  of  tb«  ca«tle,  and 
there  put  into  a  hole,  to  be  scrambled  for 
by  the  inhabitants  generally.  The  rational- 
istic spirit  of  a  later  age  sn^eated  a  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  [Aea  to  the  more 
commonplace  TefJ-and-ham ;  but  with  thia 
trifling  uuovatioD  the  practice  was  con- 
tinued until  recent  days,  and  ia  perhaps 
going  on  still. 

We  are  now  on  the  borders  of  Satland,. 
where  in  a  sequestered  spot  once  stood  the 
priory  of  Launde,  fouikled  in  the  twelfth 
century  for  black  canons.  At  the  dissolu- 
tion the  priory  was  given  to  Thomas  Crom- 
well, Wolsey's  successor  in  royal  favour, 
who  made  use  of  the  place  as  an  occasional 
residence.  Here  is  buried  one  of  Crom- 
well's descendants.  From  thia  point  we  may 
trace  ^le  first  beginning  of  the  CromwelJs 
in  this  part  of  Engund,  enriched  by 
the  spoils  of  the  abbeys ;  from  whom  the 
renowned  Oliver  sprung,  by  a  Welshman 
who   bore   the    familiar   patronymic    of 


Williams,  ,  and  who,  on  his  marriage, 
assumed  his  wife's  name  of  Cromwell. 

Here  the  little  streams  flow  towards  the 
WeUand,  reminding  ns  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  that  great  plain  which  stretches 
vrit£  hardly  a  break  to  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  the  distant  sea.  But  a  little 
farther  north,  and  the  brooka  run  to  join 
the  Wreak,  a  feeder  of  the  Soar  and  the 
Trent  Here  upon  the  old  highway  to 
NottinAam  liea  a  litUe  hamlet,  whose 
name,  Buitoa  I^sars,  reo^Is  its  sncient 
unhappy  reputation  as  the  great  lazar- 
house  of  the  kingdom,  the  (Sdef  of  the 
many  hoepitals  founded  in  England  for 
the  relief  of  the  nnh^ipy  sufferers  from 
leprosy — that  mysterioos  sconce  of  the 
middle  ages.  A  spting  which  rises  bete  had 
a  great  reputation  for  the  cure  of  leprosy, 
and  still  has  some  local  fame  for  its  effi- 
cacy in  scorbutic  complaints.  "A  leper 
used  to  be  called  a  lazai,"  an  old  writer 
tells  OB,  "from  being  full  of  sores,  like 
Laaarus."  .  The  ceremonies  observed  on 
the  occasion  of  declaring  a  man  a  leper, 
and  catting  him  off  from  social  intercourqe, 
were  in  the  highest  degree  terrible  and 
tragic  After  a  dismal  mass  in  church,  he 
was  conducted  to  a  soUtsiy  abode,  far 
from  all  society,  and  was  provided  with 
a  hood,  a  cloak,  a  ^eepskin  rug,  a  |wtr  of 
clappers,  a  leathern  girdle,  and  a  birchen 
staa.  The  clappecs  were  |or  giving  notice 
of  bis  approach,  in  order  that  people 
might  get  out  of  his  way,  and  also  as  s 
notice  to  the  charitable  wayfarer  that  a 
fit  object  for  bis  compassionate  alms  was 
at  hand.  The  leper  hospital  at  Burton 
was  assisted  by  contributions  from  every 
part  of  England,  but  was  chiefly  supported 
by  the  powerful  family  of  Mowbray. 

It  LB  a  prevalent  belief  that  leprosy  waa 
introduced  into  Europe  by  crusaders  re- 
tnming  from  the  East,  but  this  notion  baa 
been  refuted  by  the  researches  of  French 
archieologiats,  who  have  shown  that  aa 
early  as  the  sixth  century  of  the  Ghriatiaa 
era  the  number  of  lepers  spread  about  in 
Oaul  had  attracted  the  attention  of  pro- 
vincial councils.  The  Council  of  Orleans, 
held  in  the  sixth  century,  imposed  on  the 
bishops  the  duty  of  visiting  the  lepers, 
and  assisting  them  with  the  funds  of  the 
Church.  That  of  Lyons,  held  in  563, 
also  recommended  them  to  the  care  of  the 
Church.  From  that  time  many  popes 
and  bishops  interested  themselves  in  the 
condition  of  the  lepers.  And  coming 
dowii  tO;  the  twelf Ui  century,  we  find  our 
own  fienry-  the  Second,  who  had  a  kind 
.  ......  -.-   .,^.- 
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homaQ  heftrt  yritix  his  mjuiy  lailinMi  vary 
Mtive  in  fonndiiig  leper  boapiWe  bo^  in 
England  aod  Norm^idy.  Donbtlesa  the 
Ki^  vas  a  beue&ctor  to  this  hospital  at 
Barton,  whieh  waa  fonnded  doling  his  time. 
The  mvA  and  ill-fated  Afow^ye,  vho 
have  Im  this  one  sweet  memory  of  charity 
to  the  poor  and  afBioted,  have  given  their 
name  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Melton; 
tiifl  metropoliB,  aa  we  may  call  it,  of  fox- 
lumting,  and  tlte  centre  (4  a  rioh  grau 
aoontry,  whose  dairy  prodocta  rival,  and, 
-perh^^  excel  those  of  fertile  Ohedure. 
A  great  part  of  the  cheeae  knowa  as 
Stilton  oomes  from  tiiis  neiglibotirliood — 
Hie  dieeae  having,  it  is  said,  gained  its 
first  repotatioii  fcma  the  landlord  of  Tlie 
Bell  Imi,  at  Stilton,  in  Hnntingdon,  who, 
being  a  LeioesterBhire  man,  was  supplied 
with  cheese  front  a  famous  dairy  neat 
Melton.  The  origin  of  the  fame  of  Melton 
for  raised  pork-ines  is  more  doabtfoL  The 
waste  prodnots  of  the  dairies  feed  Uie  p^s, 
md,  as  everybody  knows,  dairy-fed  pork  is 
the  daintiest  ana  best ;  but  whence  came 
the  skilfiil.  pastryoook  who  first  contrived 
thoee  crisp,  ornamental  cases  so  delicious 
and  so  dyspeptio  I ,  It  is  said  that  Melton 
tarns  out  mo)^,than,a.hnBdi»4  and  £ity 
tons  of  pork^ies  each  year — rto  fortush 
Trbich  a  herd  of  ^iiee  thooaand  pigs  most 
sonaak  their  lut  A  day's  wqtk  or  lees  for 
Coieago,  someone  iBC7:SagBesfc;  bat  tbm 
we  most  take  ipalitty  ^d  finish  into  eo|^ 
Bjd^rqtjoii,  ;BeU«F9dfiy  of)|Ielton»itii>ay 
hs  said,  tbwi  a  cycle  oi  Chii^igo. ,'  ■ 

Following  the  course  «f  the,. rive* 
Wreal^  which  is  also  that  of  the  railtr«7 
between  Melton  and  Jjjatoa  Jacctien,  the 
tefkyeller  coi^ea.to  t^  little  station  4^ 
Brpokat^,  and  elom  by,  whaie  was  once  a 
village,  bat  wliere  now  ara  only  a  gentle- 
man's seat  and  a  farmhouse,  is  the  former 
home  of  the  Villiua  family.  Here 
waa  bom  a  younger  son  of.  a  common- 
place country  baronet,  the  hwdaome, 
bdlliant  George  Villiers,  the  spoilt  child  of 
tortona  His  father,  Sir  C>eoi^  married 
a  seeond  wife,  Mary,  daoghter  of  Anthony 
Beanmont  of  Glenfield,  of  the  "  Beaamont 
aad.-Fletoher"  atr^,  and  from  his  mother, 
op^o^btiJie  derired'tbat sweet  difipositioD 
and  ti^pee  excellent  gifb  of  nataie,  justly 
attriljrated  to,  him  b^  his  contemporaries. 
A  bright  and  beautiful  boy,  his  mother's 
darlmg,  but  of  so  great  accoont  in  his 
fathers  house,  where  there  were  elder 
brothers  of  the  former  marriage,  naturally 
jeaJons  and  masttirfnl,  young  Geoi^e  was 
sent  to  sehool  at  ton  veais  old.  "  to  one  I 


Mr.  Anth(Hiy  Code,  at  Billesdon,  in  this 
ooonty,  wbwe  he  also  learned  the  grounds 
of  musicki"  and  there  remuned  till  the 
death  of  his  &ther.  Sir  Geo^e,  when,  being 
thirteen  years  old,  his  mother  took  him  to 
her  jointure  house,  at  Goodby  Maanward 
— or  Marwood,  in  the  spelling  of  to-day— a 
viUage  a  little  to  tbe  nOTth  of  Melton. 

'Vfli&toTer  hia  faults,  Geowe  Villieis  was 
aa  affectionate  son  and  brother.  His 
mother,  to  whose  angnlar  affecti<m  and 
care  he  owed  bis  good  bringing  up,  was 
determined  that  her  son's  gmoe  ajid  beauty 
U  person  should  wuit  no  adrantagee  in 
the  wty  of  tbe  fashionable  culture  of  ths 
day,  and  so  young  George  was  sent  into 
France,  where  he  learnt  the  laoKuage  as 
well  aa  riding,  fencing,  and  d'ancmg.  He 
returned  to  his  mother's  roof  when  he  was 
tweaty-oae  or  so,  and  after  n)ending  about 
a  year  at  home,  went  up  to  London,  where 
he  hung  about  the  Court  for-  some  time, 
his  ambition  then  soaiing  no  higher  than 
one  of  the  smaller  offices  aboat  the  Court 
might  satii^y,  with  the  hand  of  some 
wealthy  citizen's  daughter. 

It  was  on  one  of  tiie  royal  progresses  that 
the  K.iug  first  took,  notice  of  the  handsome 
yoath,  aud  at  Apetborp^  j«  Northampton- 
shire, his  majesty  is  B^id  to  have  beesi 
much  struck  with  hinh  A^d,  again,  when 
from  his  favourite  hunting^eat  at  Eoyston, 
King  Jamss  vinted  the  sdmWs  of  Cam- 
bridge,  ifho  ABlwrtidned  ;hia  with  &  pl^y 
caU«d  i^oaaias, '  .Geeige  -  Viltien  was 
among  the  pla^a,  distingaished  by  his 
noble  ,p^son  set  off  by  si\  Utf  advantages 
of  rich  satire.  '':0f  aU  wise  jnw  living, 
the  King  was  the  most  dehgiited  aad 
-taken  ^ttt  bandpvme  psusone  aiid  .fine 
eloaths."  The  Je^aing  -fayourito,'  the 
Infamo^  Carr,  had  broqght  iiap  King  into 
BO  much  diseiedit  from  the  crimes  and 
intrigues  with  which  he  was  mixed  up,  that 
the  .moqarch's  beat  friends  wece  eager  to 
advance  the  Intoresta  of  a  more  respectable 
candidate.  From  his  first  inlf oduction 
to  James,. Villiers  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds  to  the  highest  dignltjes— if  digni- 
ties they  could  be  called  in  such  a  c^nnec- 
ticfflL  Appointed  .gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber in  .161^  h^  became  soocessive^ 
Master  of  the, Hone  tpd  High  Admiral, 
Barpn,  Vjscount,  SJaxl,  and  Marquis,  within 
a  short  two  years ;  "  the  chiefest  person  in 
the  realm,  without  dispute,"  disposing  of 
all  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  In  his  prosperity,  Geoi^e 
Villiers  did  not  fpi^t  ma  own  connections. 
His  moUier  was  raised  to  the  disnitv  of 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-    ,,^.^ 
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Coonteu  of  Bnckinghtm,  and  hia  own 
broUi«n  were  ftdraDced  to  the  peerage. 
His  brothere  of  the  hilf-blood,  BacnnKhun 
BeemMohaveleftto  their  own  ninildignitiee. 

Once  more  old  Sir  George  YillierB,  of 
LeieesterBhire,  makes  hia  appeanuice  on 
the  scene,  towards  the  close  of  his  briUiant 
son's  eaietn.  Bat  this  time  be  came  in  tiie 
shape  of  a  warning  ghost — an  apparition  as 
well  authenticated  as  anr  soch  cases  can  ba 
The  story  is  told  by  Luley,  the  aatrologer 
and  almanack-writer,  who  was  hima^  a 
Leicestershire  man ;  bat  it  is  also  reported 
t^  lose  snipicions  witnesses.  To  an  ancient 
coantry  fnend  then,  who  happened  to  be 
at  the  tame  in  London,  appeared  one  night 
in  a  vision,  the  old  Leicesteralure  baronet, 
in  hia  antjqae  doublet,  with  hia  grey, 
griEzled  looks.  The  ghost  adjured  the 
coantry  sqnire  to  seek  oat  his  aon,  George 
Villtera,  and  warn  him  that  deatJi  was 
imminent  unless  he  separated  bimaelf 
from  his  present  eompasionB.  Oar  country 
aqoire,  a  litUe  frightened  at  the  vision,  was 
ami  more  alaimed  next  momii^  at  the 
notion  of  aeeking  an  interview  with  one 
so  highly  placed,  and  with  each  a  foolish 
tale  as  hia  ezcoae ;  and  bo  he  very  properly 
went  aboathis  bamneea,  and  took  no  notice 
of  the  ghostJv  oonuninion.  Bnt  next 
night  old  Sir  George  appeared  again,  dis- 
tressed and  reproacUaL  Again  he  de- 
livered his  meesage,  and  besonght  his  friend 
in  moving  terms  to  faQ  not  to  deliver  it  to 
his  son.  Tbia  time  our  iqnire  was  con- 
vinced of  the  good  faith  of  the  ghost  He 
flonght  oat  the  Dake,  always  pleasant  and 
accessiMe,  and  told  tjie  story  of  the  two- 
fold apparition. 

The  Dake — George  Villiera  was  Doke  of 
Buckingham  by  this  time — was  pleased  and 
amnsed  with  the  recital,  bat  as  sceptical  and 
incrednloos  as  any  nineteenth-century  pro- 
fessor of  science,  while  he  dismissed  the 
bearer  of  news  from  the  spirit-world  with 
polite  mockery,  and  oar  squire  returned  to 
bis  quarters  moumfolly  convinced  that  all 
the  ghostiy  warnings  m  the  world  would 
not  keep  a  wilfnl  man  from  his  way.  But 
a  third  night  appeared  old  Sir  Goorge  of 
Brookabyfand  the  spectre's  conformity  with 
established  roles  as  to  ghosts,  inspires  a 
certain  confidence  in  his  gennineneaB),  and 
the  ghost,  no  longer  reproachfol,  was  more 
melancholy  than  ever.  The  spirit  was 
aware  of  the  mocking  reception  hu  message 
had  received,  bnt  only  let  his  good  friend 
try  once  more,  and  this  time  he  should  go 
armed  with  a  secret  that  should  command 
belief.     Here  the  ghostiy  voice  sank  to  a 


whuper,  and  what  the  secret  mi^t  be  haa 
never  transpired. 

On  tills  occasion  the  Duke  was  not  so 
acceaaible  as  before ;  h»  would  have  nothing 
to  eay  to  the  nnfortnnato  old  gentieman. 
But  our  squire  caught  him  as  he  rode  forth 
with  a  tram  of  gentlomen,  and  gave  him 
Uxo  message.  Tae  Duke,  it  is  reported, 
tamed  pale.  He  aeknowledged  that  what 
had  just  been  told  him  was  known  to  only 
one  person  living  besides  himselt  But  lu 
was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  by 
anyone  living  or  dead  J  and  soon  the  dagger 
of  Felton  doaed  the  Doke'a  career,  and 
justified  the  ghostiy  warning. 

All  thia  was  believed  at  uie  time,  but  it 
is  only  fair  to  aay  that  rationalistic  people 
suggested  that  the  secret  diacloaed  by  the 
ghost  was  also  known  to  Backingham'a 
mother,  and  that  it  was  she  who,  ever 
anxious  for  lus  safety,  and  seoing  the 
dangers  that  threatened  him  on  all  aides, 
had  devised  these  means  of  giving  her  eon 
an  emphatic  caution,  Bu^  afW  aD,  Back- 
inglum  waa  fortonate  in  bis  death,  and  in 
hia  tomb  among  Kings  and  Princea  in 
Westminater  Abbey.  It  was  he,  perhi^is, 
more  than  anyone,  who  had  owtaed  that 
deep  diatnut  of  the  Oonrt  and  di^ost  at 
its  doinga,  which  onlmlnated  later  on  in  the 
neat  oivU  war.  And  thus  it  may  be  mi 
mat  in  thia  quiet  county  nook  of  Brookaby 
was  hatched  the  cockatrioe  egg,  whose  isene 
destroyed  the  ancient  monarc^of  England. 
Below  the  andent  abode  of  the  vuliers 
family,  the  river  Wreak  loses  its  identity  in 
the  river  Soar,  and  presenUy  on  the  left 
bank  rises  Meant  Sorrel,  wMch  is  Mount 
Soar-hill,  bong  analysed,  and  therefore 
tauttdogieal  is  its  present  form.  The  mount 
rises  steeply  to  Uie  height  of  a  liondred 
feet^  uid  waa  formerly  erowned  by  a  strong 
castie — a  sort  of  robber's  nest — like  the 
smaller  casties  on  the  Bhme,  bat  waa 
destrt^ed  utterly  in  the  thirteenth  oentnry. 
There  is  something  startling  in  the  appear- 
ance of  thia  bold  rock  among  the  quiet, 
pastoral  acebery,  and  quarries  of  syenite 
and  gntnito  seem  unconformable  with 
grasB-farms,  and  hunting  fixtures. 

Farther  to  the  south,  among  a  neat 
of  hills  that  culminato  at  Moout  Sorrel, 
lies  Bradgate,  with  the  ndns  of  the  old 
manor-house  of  the  Greys  of  Groby.  Here 
waa  bom  the  best  known  and  mMitlamented 
of  that  family,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  queen 
of  a  day,  and  unhappy  sufferer  for  the 
ambition  of  lesa  worthy  people.  Her  father, 
Henry  Qrey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  aitor- 
warda  Dake  of  Sufl'olk,  hadmairied  Fiance^ 
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the  eldest  daimlhter  of  Obaries  Bnmdon, 
Eari  of  Soffolk,  the  cloth  of  frieze,  ifho 
was  mstohed  with  cloth  of  gold,  in  the 
person  of  Maiy,  the  sister  of  Ma  nyal 
master,  Henr;',  and  the  widow  of  Loaia  of 
FraDca  An  unhappy  heritage  it  proved, 
this  share  in  tiie  blood  rmal  bringing 
father  and  daughter  to  -the  block.  After 
Henry  Grey's  death,  although  his  property 
was  eonfiscated  to  the  crown,  yet  his 
Dachoss  enjoyed  her  life  interest,  and 
presently  consoled  herself  for  his  loss  by 
marrying  her  servant,  or  steward,  Adrian 
Stocks.  The  Dnchess'a  estates  were  ex- 
tensive, both  in  Leioesterahire  and  Warwick- 
shire, and  Stocks,  a  sharp,  shrewd  man, 
tmderstood  how  to  make  hay  while  the 
son  shone ;  bat  excited  the  lasMng  dia- 
pleasora  of  the  Warwickshire  folk  by 
polling  down  the  chnrch-tower .  known  as 
the  Laotbem  of  Arden  for  the  sake  of  ita 
materials.  One  'woudets  whether  Shake- 
raeare,  who  must  have  heard  a  good  deal 
<A  this  grasping  steward  in  his  yonth,  bad 
1^  in  mind  when  he  drew  the  chanwter 
of  Malvolio. 

Then  there  is  Bothly  Temple  close  by, 
where  once  was  a  comm&ndery  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  in  whoae  hall  is 
kept  the  bed  of  Kicbard  the  Third,  before 
alladed  to  as  brought  from  Leicester. 
Lower  down  the  river  Soar  liee  Qaomdon, 
whence  the  world-renowned  Qaom  honnda 
take  ^eir  title.  Qaom  was  once  the 
seat  of  the  man  who  may  be  called  the 
father  of  English  sport,  the  famous  Hdgo 
Meynell,  "long  esteemed  the  first  fox- 
hunter  in  the  kingdom."  Up  to  Mejrnell'a 
days  the  fox  had  been  chiefly  honted  aa  a 
noxions  nTii>p*l,  by  people  who  wanted  to 
bill  him;  it  was  Meynell  who  set  the 
example  of  preserving  foxes,  and  of  bring- 
ing together  larae  fields  of  sportsmen  to 
■hare  ms  hoapibwty.  The  splendid  enter- 
tainments given  by  Mr.  Meynell  to  his 
friends,  at  the  oonunencement  of  the 
hontlag  season,  have  hardly  been  outshone 
by  modem  masters  of  hounds.  And  we 
read  that  in  1791,  on  the  first  day  of 
bnntiug,  npwarda  of  three  hondred  horse- 
men and  ladiea  in  carriages  were  assembled 
at  cover  sida 

A  litiUe  farther  brings  us  to  Longh- 
borongh,  a  sleek,  comfbrtable,  Quakerish- 
looking  town — although  not  the  resort  of 
Qnakers,  as  far  as  we  know — and  in  the 
midst  of  a  green  and  pleasant  country  which 
joins  the  town  wittioat  any  unpleasant 
bordoF-land  of  slnms ;  while  a  mixture  of 
agricnltore  and  quiet,  loisnrely  trade  seems 


to  complete  the  amalgamataon  of  town  and 
coontry — prosperons,  sUghtIyIe^argic,and 
without  any  history  to  speak  of 

A  few  miles  beyond  Loughborough  we 
come  to  Diahley,  noted  in  aKricnItural 
annals  as  the  abode  of  one  of  t£e  earliest 
scientific  breeders  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
Farmer  Bakewell,  who,  with  his  famous 
bull.  Twopenny,  and  his  -  sheep  of  the 
improved  Dishley  model,  led  the  way  in 
the  art  of  buDding  np  improved  varieties 
by  a  system  of  jacUcioaa  aelectioa  Bake- 
well  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  practise  the 
atall-feeding  of  cattle,  and  his  farm  was 
one  of  the  first  of  model  farma,  while 
Bakewell  himself,  a  broad,  hearty  yeoman, 
of  the  good  old  English  breed,  gave  an  hos- 
pitable welcome  to  all  who  came  to  criticiae 
his  improvementa,  and  free  advice  and  in- 
formation to  all  who  wanted  to  learn. 

And  now  there  ia  only  left  that  fertile 
tract  in  the  fork  of  the  Soar  and  the  Trent, 
where  Castle  Donington  stands  in  stately 
n^gnificence,  as  if  no  evil  fortune  could 
possibly  betide.  And  then,  with  Kegworth 
and  its  gypsum  beds,  we  oome  to  the  river 
IVent  agam,  and  the  limits  of  the  county. 

But  there  ia  one  comer  which  we  have 
not  yet  viaited,  where  the  upland  wolds 
that  rise  gently  from  the  basin  of  the  river 
Wreak,  break  off  aaddenlv  in  a  steep  edge 
overlooking  the  vale  of  Belvoir;  and,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  this  edge,  on  a  commanding 
brow  overiooking  tiie  great  plain  watered 
by  Trent  and  With^un,  stands  the  noble 
caatle  of  Belvoir. 

A  pleasant,  happy  valley  this  of  Belvoir, 
andonewonders  whether  the  beaver  ever  was 
at  work  here — as  the  name  as  pronounced 
would  seem  to  signify,  for  the  Norman 
spelling  is  probably  comparatively  modem 
— and  if  the  lines  of  beaver-dama  may  be 
traced  in  th6  richness  of  the  fields.  But  the 
castle  is  nearly  all  modem,  done  by  Wyatt, 
and  abnost  royal  in  its  size  and  splendour. 
Contrast  Its  present  with  ita  former 
state  aa  quaintly  avem  hy  Leland  :  "  The 
Lord  Ros  toke  King  Henry  the  Sixth 
parte  agayn  King  Edwarde ;  wbempon  tho 
Lord  Aoaes  lands  stode  as  confiscate.  King 
Edward  prevuling;  and  Bellevoir  Castlo 
was  given  in  keeping  to  the  Lord  Hastings; 
the  which  coming  npon  a  tyme  to  peruse 
the  gronnd,  and  to  lye  in  the  caatd,  waa 
sodemy  repellid  by  Mr.  Harrington,  a 
man  of  ponre  thereabout,  and  fnend  to 
the  Lord  Boae;  whereapon  the  Xiord 
Hastings,  came  tiiither  another  ^me  with 
a  atrouge  poore,  and  upon  a  ragiuK  wylle 
qioiled  the  castelle,  denicing  the  roles  and 
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raldiig  the  leadea  of  them  vrherwith  the; 
were  all  c^ririd.  Then  felle  alle  the 
caBtelle  to  ruine ;  and  the  ^mbre  of  the 
Tofes  unkeTerid  rotted  away ;  and'the  aofle 
betwene  the  wanlloB  at  the  last  grewe  foil 
of  elders ;  and  no  habitation  was  there 
tyl  that  of  late  dayee  the  Eyrie  of  Bntland 
huth  made  it  fairer  than  ever  it  wat."  In 
1508  Edmond,  Lord  Rob,  dying  vithout 
issue,  hia  sister  Eleianor  carried  the  estate 
into  the  Manners  family  of  Etal  in 
Northumberland.  And  thns  arose  the 
greatness  of  the  presmt  Dnkes  of  Ratknd 
— the  holders  of  one  of  the  few  historic 
titles  originally  held  by  members  of  the 
royal  line.  The  unhappy  youth,  the 
youngest  son  of  York,  who  was  killed  by 
Clifford  nnder  the  eyes  of  Margaret  of 
Anjoii,  will  be  recaUed  as  one  of  the 
bearers  of  the  title.  John  Manners,  the 
eighth  Karl,  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  fortified  his  casUe 
against  the  King.  Another  John,  the 
third  son  of  the  above,  became  ninth  Esrl 
of  Katland,  and  was  an  intense  lorer  of 
a  country  life,  and  of  his  own  native 
Eelvjsir.  He  would  never  appear  at  Court; 
but  was  created  Marquis  of  Granby — a  tiUe 
once  strangely,  popular  as  an  hotel  sign ; 
The  Markvia  o  Granby  at  Dorking,  the 
home  of  the  «1det  Weller,  althou^  it  has 
no  real  existence,  wQl,  perhaps,  outlive  in 
fame  the  memory  of  the  daeallioiuei — and 
from  Marquis  of  Granby  was  nused  to  be 
Duke  of  Rutland, 

And  here  lies  Ratland  before  os,  that 
one  almobt  e^iecta  to  find  a  very  land 
of  Lilliput,  wiUi  hills,  streams,  dwellings, 
farms,  all  framed  to  correspond  with  the 
size  of  the  county.  And  so  we  eater 
upon  Rutlandshire,  if  shire  it  can  be  c^ed, 
wltha  feeling  as  if  it  were  a  terra  incognito, 
hardly  Over  visited,  and  certainly  never 
before  described. 


GERALD. 

Bfl.  PBIOX. 


CHAPTER  ZXnL  INFATUATION. 
Thgo  and  Gerald  t^eed  that  neither 
Ada  Dor  Lady  Redclis  should  bear  this 
wonderful  hewS  tall  the  next  day,  after 
they  had  parted.  At  first  Gerald  declared 
that  he  could  not  go,  and  Theo  thought 
she  could  not  let  lum  go ;  but  by  degrees 
she  became  quite  sure  that  it  was  best  for 
him  to  carry  out  his  plan.  He  must  take 
Ada  back  to  England,  break  off  his  con- 
nection with  Deerhurst,  uid  more  into 


London  lodgings  for  the  preBent.  If  he 
sUyed  at  Locarno  another  day,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  secret,  and  Theo 
felt  that  she  would  ratlier  tell  her  grand- 
mother after  he  was  gone.  There  was  no 
knowing  what  Luly  RedcJiff  might  say  or 
do ;  she  was  soie.  at  least  to  use  plen^  <rf 
haid  words.  Thso  could  not  bear  ihe 
thought  of  her  attacking  Gerald  to  hia 
face ;  she  did  not  doubt  £er  own  powei  of 
defending  him  when  be  waa  away. 

As  for  the  future,  with  its  troubles  of  all 
kinds,  which  had  weighed  so  heavily  on 
Gerald  m  he  walked  up  to  the  convent,  he 
cared  no  more  for  it  now.  Gircumstsiioes 
might  do  their  worst,  now  tb»t  the  impos- 
sible had  happened.  Theo,  in  giving  him 
herself,  had  given  him  the  ^ple  world. 
Never  was  a  young  man  more  wildly  and 
romantically  in  love. 

They  had  a  long  talk  together  id  that 
shady  comer  of  t^  loggia  jlmtpreaeDtly 
two  or  three  people,  tourists  like  them- 
selves, came  fltrolline  up ;  a  brown  monk 
with  hie  cowl  pulled  forward  glided  across 
the  pavement  into  the  church;  all  the 
bells  of  Locarno  broke  out  at  once 
with  their  clashing  jingle,  Theo  remetn- 
beied  that  Ada  and  Combe  would  be 
coming  back,  and  sent  Gerald'  down  to 
the  hotel 

They  kept  their  own  counsel  woiid«T- 
full^  well  that  evening ;  nothing  bat  their 
avoidance  of  each  other  could  have  made 
anyone  sqspect  the  trutL  inieo  was  very 
silent,  and  Gerald  in  the  highest  spirits. 
He  puszled  Ada  a  little;  she  would  umoet 
have  thought  him  unfeeling,  if  she  had 
seen  any  fault  in  him  at  all,  Jor  he  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  Ustoa  much  to  herterrors 
and  adventures.  Lady  Redcliff,  too,  was 
slightly  surprised  at  the  change  in  his 
tone ;  he  told  her  very  cheerfully  t^t  he 
was  going  to  begin  U(e  over  agdn. 

The  next  morning  Theo  did  not  tront)le 
herself  much  about  concealments  She  got 
up  early,  and  w6nt  out  for  a  walk  alone ; 
she  was  out  aa  'hour  or  mote,  and 
about  half-past  eight  Mt.  Fane  came  in 
with  her;  this  fact  was  witnewed  by 
Combe,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  bttt  at 
the  moment. 

After  "breakfast,  before  she  saw 'lier 
grandmother,  Theo  went  to  the  sta^on 
with  Gerald  and  Ada,  talcing  Combe  mis 
time. 

"Shall  I  see  you  a^ilb  in  'En^aaii'* 
said  Ada  at  the  last 

"Yes,  yon  will,".  Theo  uuweced 
positively. 


6be  kueed  ^e  child,  and  gkre  bar 
hand  to  Goiftld ;  thejr  parted  very  qnietlf.. 

She  was  m  no  harry  to  go  back  to  the 
hotel,  bat  took  Combe  awaj  into  the- 
tows.  It  was  naAet-d&y,  whsn  Loeamo 
IB  moat  charaotatutic  The  low,  dark 
arcades  with  their  rows .  of  diops  ware 
crowded ;  all  the  piaan  was  thraqged  with 
ooonb-y-people  and  animals ;  man  with 
thin,  fine^  aoieeable  faces;  dark -eyed 
women  and  girls,  some  with  bri^t  band- 
knchi^  on  their  heads,  those  of  a  richer 
sort  with  black  lace  eearres  and  long  gold 
earrtngfl.  The  people  sat  and  stood  aboot 
among  theii  lambs,  and  calves,  and  pig^:— 
fnnny  black  pigs  with  long  ears.  The 
atalla  ware  heaped  with  beads,  and  tools, 
and  oow-bdls,  aod  sabots,  and  ooloored 
atnffs,  and  enUeiy,  and  Sowers ;  here  and 
tiiere  on  the  groand  a  woman  sat  beside  a 
he^  of  gay  handkercMefs ;  ted  ombiellaa 
were  also  displayed  in  all  directions;  a 
wandering  pedlar  waa  selling  what  he 
oalled  lilTer  rings  for  a  few  pence  each ; 
now  and  than  a  long,  low  cart  drawn  by 
mild-looking  oxen  came  presaii^  slowly 
throngh  the  erowd ;  ttten  came  oonntry- 
womcn  with  great  baskets  on  their  bacln, 
smiling  and  nodding  to  each  other.  .The 
son  shone,  and  the  bells  clanged  oak  now 
and  then.  Thoo  stayed  there  for  a  long 
time;  she  Hked  tha  people  with  their 
sweat  faces  and  pretfy  maimers,  and  tht 
amnaed  hwseU  aod  Combe  by  buying  a 
good  deal  of  tnbbish.  When  they  want 
back  to  tiio  hotel,  sha  took  her  pnrchases 
to  her  grandmother's  room,  bat  Lady 
Saddiff  was  sn^piah,  and  woold  not  look 
at  them. 

"  Yon  on^t  to  be  an  heireas,"  she  said, 
"to  throw  money  away  like  that.  One  of 
these  days  yon  will  be  glad  of  those 
ehilluigs  back  agsin.  What  are  yoa 
looking  so  happy  aboat  t "  she  said  witii  a 
qoick  glance  at  Thea  "  I  enraotad  yon 
to  be  dismal,  now  iba,b  those  dear  people 
are  gona  Perhaps  yoa  agree  with  me 
that  they  were  rather  a  bore,  after  all." 

"  No,"  said  Theo. 

"The  yonng  man  seamed  perfectly 
happy  last  night,"  said  Lady  Bedtuift  "  I 
dan  say  be  will  fight  along  all  right — 
mach  letter  than  if  yoa  had  persisted  in 
throwing  yoorself  at  his  head." 

"I  am  engaged  to  Mr,  Fane^"  sud 
Theo. 

"  Oh,  are  yoa  t "  said  her  grandmother. 
"Pray  let  me  congratolate  yon;  your 
prospeeta  are  magnificent" 

After  Hub  neither  of  them  spoke  for  two , 
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or  three  minutes.  Theo  stood  looking  oat 
of  the  window ;  her.  obaaks  were  flushed, 
and  aha  held  her  head  vety  erect  Ijady 
Itedritff  sat  orencbed  in  her  chdr,  making 
faces. 

''Theo,"  ^e  said  at  last,  in  a  deep, 
angry  roice,  for  she  was  in.  earnest  now; 
"  yoa  don't  really  mean  that  yoa  are  such  a 
terrible  fool  t " 

"  I  am  not  a  foci,"  said  Thea 

"  Yoa  are — a  dozen  fo<^  And  a  dis- 
obedient,    nngrateAiI,     decutfal     young 

Woman.    As  for  the  man 1    How  long 

has  this  been  going  on,  may  I  ask  1  I 
know  you  have  been  iditriac  about  him  for 
months ;  bub  I  own  I  am  sarprised  at  hie 
having  the  impudmoe  to  say  anythicg  to 
yoa  Do  you  actually  mean  itat  that 
good-for-notfaing  paaper  has  asked  you  to 
mairy  faiiB ) " 

Lady  fiedcliff  ended  with  a  ahirw  of 
rage,  as  Tlwo,  with  brilliant  eyes  and 
cheeks,  tnmed  proudly  to  answer  her. 


"  Why  are  you  sarprised  t " 
"le!    Do  I  t 


she  said. 

Why  Wouldn't  he  I   *Do  I  care  whether 

be  has  ten poondBayearOTteD thousand t" 

"You  will  care  when  yoa  have  ten 
children,  fool,  and  when  he  is  tired  of 
yon,"  snarled  Lady  Bedolifr. 

•■  I  hsve  not  been  deceitful,"  Theo  went 
on,  this  piece  of  soond  good  sense  being 
Bcemingly  lost  upon  her.  "  You  have 
known,  grandmamma,  almost  all  that  I 
knew  mysel£  Yon  hked  him ;  y«a  made 
friends  wiUi  him  on  the  journey ;  and  it 
was  only  yesterday  he  found  me  up  there 
at  the  convent,  qnite  by  accident " 

*'  The  convent !  wlutt  an  appropriate 
scene  I  Oh,  accident !  don't  tiy  to  humbug 
me.  Ah,  and  yon  went  out  aod  came  in 
BO  innocently  with  Combe  and  the  girl. 
Combe  has  been  your  confidante,  I  eappose. 
She  shall  go  hanx  to  Eogland  tide  minate." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  too,"  said  Thea 

"  Why  on  earth  i^n't  yon  go  this 
morning  *  Why  didn't  yon  leave  tha  giri 
with  me  and  go  off  yourself  with  Mr.  Qeriudi 
I  hato  half-and-half  pet^le  like  you,  who 
tinnk  thamselves  good  beoaiin  they  keep 
just  inside  the  proprieties.  Don't  I  know 
yoa,  Miss  Theo  1  Yoa  need  not  look  as  if 
you  would  like  to  kill  me." 

Then  came  a  little  pause,  for  Ladf  Red- 
cliff  was  out  of  breath  with  indignation. 

"  Havoi't  I  warned  yon ) "  she  went  oa 
"  Didn't  I  tall  vou  that  it  would  not  do, 
and  that  I  coula  not  have  it  t  I  don't  deny 
that  I  liked  the  man ;  he  is  rather  taldng ; 
I  can  fimcy  a  girl  behig  in  love  with  him. 
I  was  in  love  with  hu  ancle  ten  times 
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more  thiD  yon  an  irith  him,  and  he  wu 
ton  timea  more  vorth  it  Vtho  ue  yon,  I 
abonld  like  to  know,  that  yon  ■honld  hare 
yonr  own  way  when  I  had  to  gire  op 
mine  1 " 

Tbeo  was  dlent,  and  looked  oat  of  the 
window  again. 

"  What  do  yoa  mean  to  lire  od,  pray  I " 
asked  her  grandmother. 

"  There  is  my  money,  and  he  will  find 
something  to  do,"  she  answered  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  A  fine  prospect  I "  sneered  Lady  Bed- 
cliS  "  Look  here  now,  Tbea  Yon  think 
I  shall  give  in,  but  I  sbji'n't  Yon  flatter 
yonnelf  that  I  am  fond  of  yon,  I  am  not 
fond  enoogh  of  yon,  my  dear,  to  let  yon 
min  yooTs^  It  is  impossible  for  von  to 
muTT  the  brother  of  a  swindler — who  has 
swindled  yonr  own  family,  remember. 
And  yoa  might  have  some  feeling  for  the 
Meynells,  thongh  they  luren't  much  for 
yon.  How  will  they  like  yonr  marrying  a 
man  who  will  have  to  sweep  a  eroisiiig  one 
of  tfaeae  days  in  rags,  and  will  toneh  his 
hat  to  tjiem  for  a  penny  1 " 

"  My  doings  don't  mattor  to  them,"  said 
Theo;  "imd  as  for  the  other  reason — if 
Uncle  Henry  knew,  he  would  not  want 
him  and  me  to  suffer  for  his  brother's 
sins." 

"  Yon  are  perfeotly  annatoral,"  said  Lady 
Bedoliff.  "  Yoa  have  no  feeling  left  in  yon 
bnt  an  infatoadon  for  this  pauper,  simply 
because  he  has  handsome  eyes,  and  lool^ 
at  yon.  AH  woman  are  alike^  I  sospect 
you  made  more  love  to  him  than  he  did  to 
you," 

Infatuated  I  Theo  remwibered  Hash's 
words,  and  tat  a  moment  she  felt  terribly 
lonely  and  sad.  An  infatuation  was  evi- 
dently a  thins  which  separated  one  from 
all  one's  old  mends,  llie  next  moment, 
thinking  of  G^erald,  she  reproached  herself 
bitterly  for  that  shadow  of  wavering.  Was 
the  not  brave  enough  to  give  up  everything, 
evewbody,  for  him  t 

"  I  dare  say  he  repents  at  this  moment," 
sud  her  grandmother,  going  off  on  a  new 
tack.  "Perhaps  they  are  in  the  tonnd 
now,  and,  as  he  has  nothing  to  look  a^  he 
is  considering  how  he  can  feed  yoa  now 
be  has  got  you.  Perhaps  he  ascertained, 
thongh,  that  yon  were  going  to  starve 
yourself  and  feed  him.  He  is  not  the  least 
sdfish  of  tus  sex,  that  yoong  man." 

"You  know  nothing  v^uttever  abont 
him,  grandmamma,"  said  Theo. 

"Iknow  that  all  yonng  men  are  alike, 
and  my  expetience  among  them  has  not 


been  small  Now,  Theo,  serionaly,  I  will 
have  no  more  of  this  nonsense  Sit  down 
and  vrrite  to  him,  or  I  will  if  yoa  won't. 
Tell  him  that  you  feel  yon  have  matte  a 
mistake,  and  that  I  have  convinced  yoa 
by  retunng  my  consent — ^for,  after  all,  I 
have  some  diamonds" 

The  &int  shadow  of  a  smile  crossed 
Ueo's  fitoe  as  her  grandmother  spoke ;  it 
perhaps  struck  her  tliat  tath  aivuments  as 
thb  were  too  abeard  to  be  notioed  at  all 
Lady  Bedcliff  probably  felt  Uie  same,  for 
after  a,  minute's  silenoe  she  snddenly 
duunged  the  subject. 

"iWe  is  a  letter  for  you,"  she  said, 
"  sent  on  from  London." 

Theo  went  up  to  the  table  and  took  the 
tatter.  As  she  read  it  she  smiled  very 
sweetly,  and  seeming  to  fon;et  her  own 
affaire  for  ^le  moment  she  ^Ked  up  quite 
naturally  and  said : 

"  It  is  from  John  GoodalL  Nell  has  a 
son.    I  am  so  glad  1 " 

"  Sensible  woman,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff. 
"What  Am  for  John;  be  vras  made  to 
dance  a  baby." 

Tbeo  stocM  with  the  latter  in  her  hand, 
and  read  it  two  or  three  times  over. 

"How  happy  Nell  must  be,"  she  said 
balftoherseU. 

It  seemed  posdble  to  drop  the  sabjeot 
of  her  own  engagement,  for  Lady  Redoliff 
had  qmeted  down  strangely ;  perhaps  dw 
saw  that  scolding  Theo  was  an  abw^te 
waste  of  woid*.  She  watched  her  keenly, 
however,  as  she  stood  looking  down  at 
John's  letter,  and  the  set^  grave,  resolved 
look  of  her  little  pinched  &ce  did  not  bode 
mooh  good  for  Gerald  in  the  future 

"  ToBj  must  be  two  lumps  of  happiness," 
she  said  presently.      "  Dtm't  yon  want  te 

El  and  write  to   them)    Fray  send  my 
TO  to  the  heir  of  all  the  pota." 
Theo -walked  across  to  the  door;  thwe 
she  stopped  and  turned  roond. 
"  I  shall  tell  them,"  she  said. 
. "  Yonr  own  delightful  news  I    Certainly, 
quite  a  charming  exchange,"  said  Lady 
Redcli£     "  Theo,"  she  called,  as  the  door 
was  closing,  "where  is  Gerald  Fane  going 
when  he  gets  to  England  1 " 

"  To  Deerhnrst,  to  finish  off  bis  business 
there,"  Theo  answered,  a  little  startled  1^ 
the  question. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  sud  Lady 
Bedcliff  amiably.  "  Yon  can  go.  I  don't 
want  you,"  she  added,  as  Theo  lingered  a 
'  at  the  door. 


Theo  went  awayto  her  own  room.     She 
wrote  a  friendly  btUe  note  to  John,  and  a 
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long,  ^eodonate  letter  to  Helen.  It 
seemed  qnite  neceuary  that  hei  old  friend, 
her  fint  dear  oompanion,  who  certainly 
loved  hez  still,  shooid  hear  all  about  her 
happuieM.  Of  coone,  Helen  would  not 
be  pleaeed  at  first,  because  of  John's 
o^nion ;  bnt  they  would  both  soon  learn 
to  know  Gerald,  and  then  it  would  be  all 
li^t  Tbeo's  he&rt  waa  full  of  peace,  for 
■he  WM  not  really  troubled  by  hot  gruid- 
mother's  oppodtioD,  which  seemed  to  have 
melted  away.  After  all,  even  if  Helen 
uid  John  refused  to  sympathise,  which 
was  hardly  possible,  now  that  they  were  so 
h^>py  Aemselres,  their  disapproval  could 
not  make  any  difference.  And  Theo  told 
tltem  that  Gr«rald  was  going  to  Deerhurst, 
and  hoped  that  John  wonld  see  him  while 
he  was  there.  The  only  thonght  that 
really  troubled  her  was  the  thought  of 
Hngh.  Who  was  to  tell  himt  Theo 
longed  a  Uttle  to  write  herself,  bat  could 
nob  make  up  her  mind  to  tiiat  at  once,  after 
the  psrting  they  had  had.  And  presently, 
Wtei  Uteee  letters  were  done,  she  foi^ot 
everything  in  writing  her  first  letter  to 
Gerald. 

Id  the  meanwhile.  Lady  Bedoliff,  alone 
in  her  room,  was  writing  two  letters,  an 
nnusual  performance  for  ner,  who  had  no 
biends.  They  were  both  directed  to  the 
same  comer  of  Staffordshire. 

"  Dbak  Mr.  QooDAii,  —  Your  wife's 
ooonD,  mygranddanghter,  Theodosia  Mey- 
neU,  has  engaged  herself  to  a  yoong  man 
called  OerulF&ne,  whom  she  first  met-  at 
yonr  wedding.  Soeh  a  maniage  is  totally 
ont  of  the  qneeUon.  Yon  and  yonr  wife, 
two  of  the  most  sensible  people  I  know, 
will  agree  with  me,  and  will  help  me,  if 
yon  can,  to  prevent  this  girl  from  com- 
mitting suicide.  If  yon  see  Mr.  Faue,  have 
the  goodness  to  let  him  know  what  we 
think  about  it.  I  onderstand  that  you 
believe  his  brother  to  be  little  better  uian 
a  swmdler.  The  man  himself  is  simply  a 
b^;gar,  and  Theo  shall  not  marry  him  I 
was-^ad  to  hear  of  the  birth  of  your  son, 
and  hope  he  is  like  Ills  father. — Yours 
sincerely,  C.  "  " 


"Deab  Mb.  Fanb,— Hy  grauddanghter 
lias  just  astounded  me  with  the  news  of 
her  ei^agement  to  yoa  In  my  days,  a 
man  did  not  ask  a  woman  to  marry  him, 
onless  he  could  offer  her  something  besides 
the  hononr  of  belonging  to  himself.  Pride 
and  self-respect,'of  course,  are  gone  out  of 
fashion  tonir  airo :  bat  I  believe  a  vonne 
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man  still  likes  a  good  dinner,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  that  can  be  provided  on  three 
hundred  a  year,  which  no  doubt  you  know 
is  the  amount  of  my  granddaughter's 
fortune.  You  will  excuse  me  for  thinking 
that  you  would  not  have  much  else  to 
depend  upon.  ,Yon  will  think  me  a  cruel 
old  woman  for  telling  you  that  the  marriage 
is  impossible.  As  Tbeodosia  will  not  baliave 
me,  I  must  ask  you  to  write  and  tell  her 
that  I  have  convinced  yoa  I  am  snre  you 
do  not  know  that  your  brother,  Mr.  Litton, 
having  been  troated  as  a  friend  by  Colonel 
North,  who  died  last  year,  managed,  by 
some  sapematoral  cleverness,  to  relieve 
him  of  nearly  all  his  fortune.    This  hap- 

red  some  years  ago,  and  was  hushed  up 
,  Oolonel  North's  generosity;  but  there 
are  people  to  be  fonnd  who  could  tell  you 
the  whole  stoiy.  Colonel  North  was  Theo- 
dosia's  uncle,  her  mother's  brother,  and,  as 
you  probably  know,  she  lived  with  him 
till  he  died.  I  think  yen  will  feel  with  me 
that  a  marriage  connectitHi  between  your 
family  and  hers  is  almost  impossible ;  at 
least,  if  yon  had  kuown  this  story,  I  am 
aiire  yon  would  never  have  asked  her  to 
many  yon.  I  like  your  name,  and  you, 
and  I  am  soi^ ;  perhaps,  too,  it  has  been 
partly  my  fault  I  know  yon  wiU  get  over 
the  (Usappointment,  and  be  grateful  to  me 
some  day,  though  at  this  moment  you 
think  me  a  spiteiol  demon.  Fray  write  to 
her,  and  put  au  end  to  this  thing,  as  soon 
as  posdble.  Please  yourself  akiat  men- 
tioning my  intertarencsi  —  Yours  very 
sincerely,  C.  Bedcleff," 

"  That  will  touch  Mr.  Gerald,  if  I  know 
the  Fanes  at  oU,"  mattered  Lady  Eedcliff. 
"  Not  that  I  care  a  haUpenny  myself  about 
that  old  story — Henry  North  wafi  a  soft 
fool,  and  it  was  probably  his  own  fault — 
but  the  starvation  argument  is  no  use  with 
romantic  young  idiots  like  thes&  Poor 
boy — poor  wretch !  I  shall  have  a  fine 
soene  with  Theo,  one  of  these  days;  bnt 
she  has  brooght  it  all  on  herself,  and  I  don't 
pity  her  in  the  least." 

CHAPTER  XXIV.  THE  OBSTACLE. 
Gerald  Jold  the  news  to  Ada  on  their 
journey  home,  and  was  not  quite  flattered 
by  her  extreme  astonishment.  That  this 
child,  knowing  nothing  of  the  world, 
should  think  his  matriage  with  Miss 
Meynell  almost  an  impossibility,  was  a 
woond  to  his  dignity,  and  to  lus  confidence 
in  himself.  Ada's  remarks,  full  of  ia- 
crednlons  deheht.  seemed  to  brine  bim 
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dovm  to  a  region  of  &ct,  to  teQ  him  that 
that  Tiaion  of  the  Saaso  had  been  a  deception 
and  a  dream.  He  waa  verj'  noarl;  turning 
back  on  hia  journey,  and  nuhing  again  to 
Locarno,  inat  to  Terify  it ;  bat  Ada  was 
an  obstacle  to  tliat ;  and  he  took  her  on 
to  England,  growing  more  absent  and  more 
irritoble  with  every  mile  that  separated 
him  from  Tfaeo. 

He  took  Ada  to  a  qniet  lodging  in 
Kensington,  which  was  Kept  by  an  old 
servant  of  their  mother's,  ana  after  staying 
there  for  a  day  or  two,  left  her  in  this 
good  woman's  eare  whUe  he  went  down  to 
Deerhorst.  He  had  exchanged  letters  with 
Clarence,  wbo  was  there  ahready ;  variotu 
business  matters  had  to  be  woond  np 
before  Gerald  was  free  of  his  old  post; 
his  books  and  possessions  were  there,  too, 
and  mnst  be  packed  and  taken  away.  He 
now  hoped  to  find  work  of  some  sort  in 
England,  and  w^  determined  to  consult 
Cluence,  who  knew  more  than  most  people 
<m  the  subject  GtenJd  did  not  mnch  care 
what  the  work  was,  so  that  it  was  un- 
connected with  Warren;  but  his  hopes 
were  not  high  now,  as  they  had  been  at 
Locarno.  Away  hvm  Theo,  without  even 
s  letter,  her  inspiring  influence  had  passed 
away  for  the  time,  leaving  only  a  restless- 
ness, wMch  was  a  form  of  love,  bnt  wanted 
sadly  the  faith  and  hope  which  make  love 
perfect. 

Ada  did  him  some  good,  when  he  wished 
her  good-bye,  by  lookmg  up  into  his  faoe 
and  saying : 

"  When  people  have  got  what  they 
wanted  most,  are  they  always  so  discon- 
tented, Gerald  I " 

"  Mind  your  own  business ;  besides,  I 
haven't  got  it,"  sud  Gerald. 

"  Then  you  don't  believe  in  her  as  I  do," 
aud  his  little  sistor. 

Be  only  langhod,  bat  those  words  sent 
him  down  to  Deerhurst  !n  a  mach  better 
temper. 

He  arrived  on  a  lovely  spring  afternoon, 
and  walked  across  by  a  field-way  from 
Munley  to  the  little  vUlage.  The  fresh 
green  of  the  country  was  pleasant  after  the 
hurried  travelling,  and  boatling  London 
days.  If  there  was  a  trail  of  smoke  steal- 
ing across  the  soft  white  clouds  and  limpid 
pools  of  blae,  there  were  also  copses  and 
hedgerows  Aill  of  primroses,  raaerald 
hedges,  oak-trees  bursting  into  gold.  As 
Gerald  walked  under  the  Scotch  £rs,  along 
the  top  of  his  old  hill,  where  lambs  were 
radng,  and  came  in  s^ht  of  the  orchard  in 
its  h^ow,  budding  white  and  pink;  of  the 


old  white  gables  and  irregolar  roofs  over^ 
hong  with  ivy ;  he  felt  sorry  that  he  must 
leave  the  honse  which  he  had  so  cheerfully 
pr^ared  for  Ada.  The  quaint,  ont-of-tho- 
way,  oottage-like  building  had  a  strong 
attraction  lot  him.  He  had  met  Theo  at 
the  door,  and  she  had  once  walked  in  ttw 
garden;  the  plaoe  seemed  somehow  con- 
nected with  her. 

He  let  himself  in  at  the  front  door,  and 
walked  straight  into  the  study.  Hk 
brother  was  sitting  tliere,  smoking,  and 
anrtonnded  with  papers.  He  looked  up 
rather  oddly  at'Gerald  as  he  eune  in. 

The  young  fellow  looked  particolu^ 
hondmrne  and  happy  that  afternoon.  Hu 
eyes  were  bright;  he 'held  himself  well, 
and  had  an  air  of  adventurons  courage  and 
triumph  about  him.  He  looked  as  be 
need  to  look  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
always  got  what  he  wanted.  Cluence 
used  to  admire  his  young  brother  heartily 
ih  those  days,  and  had  laughed  approvingly 
one  day  when  somd  lady  said  that  Gerald 
Fane's  eye«  could  talk  all  languages ;  bat 
he  had  hardly  ever  seen  him  look  so  since 
he  left  the  army,  and  took  to  drudging  for 
his  daily  bread.  Thus  he  waa  startted  at 
meeting  the  bold,  bright  fire  in  Geralds 
eyes  once  more.  They  shook  hands,  and 
Gerald  sat  down,  and  they  talked  in  a 
friendly  manner  fbr  some  bme.  Clarence 
asked  about  Ada,  and  about  Gerald's  plana, 
and  told  him  that  he  hoped  to  stave  off  a 
quarrel  with  Warren,  bat  he  thought  it 
very  probable  that  Warren  would  insiat 
on  getting  rid  of  this  Deerhorst  oonoein, 
whii^  wanted  more  attention  than  he 
could  conveniently  give  it  at  present 

"Besides,  the  associations  will  be 
painful,"  said  Clarence  coolly.  "  The  poor 
old  chap  was  serionsly  faaA  of  Ada,  yon 
know." 

"  Suppose  we  keep  away  from  diat  sab- 
jeet^"  said  Gerald. 

"  Very  well ;  tt  b  not  a  pleasant  one  for 
me.  You  want  to  talk  about  yomrself ;  yoo 
want  some  advice,  do  you  1  Well,  if  you 
were  not  so  desperately  proad,  I  should 
advise  you  to  look  oat  for  an  heiress.  You 
don't  want  work,  my  boy;  yon  want 
money." 

"  Do  you  anppoae  ah  heiresB  woald  look 
at  me  t "  said  Gerald  a  little  conseioaaly. 

"  I  think  she  might  go  that  length,"  said 
Clarence. 

Bat  she  is  ont  of  the  question,"  said 
Gerald.  "About  work:  what  do  yoQ 
think  I  had  better  do  t " 

"  Go  to  &e  Ctdoniea,"  answered  Clarencfl 
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■pnmpHj.  "  There's  nothiDg  for  yon  to 
do  in  England.  Now  I  know  some  fellowa 
who  have  just  started  a  company  in  South 
Africa,  to  speculate  in  building  at  Khn- 
berley,  and  one  or  two  places  of  that  kind. 
They  want  somebody  to  so  and  lire  ont 
fchere,  and  manage  their  affairs.  They  will 
give  him  shares,  and  make  him  a  director ; 
that  is  how  he  will  be  paid.  It  is  sore  to 
answer;  those  places  are  growing  every 
d»y." 

"  It  soonds  ratber  like  Martin  Chozzle- 
wit's  Eden,"  stud  Crerald  a  little  dismally. 

"  It  is  a  bona  fide  concern,  however," 
said  Clarence ;  "  and  I  think  I  could  get 
yon  the  appointment." 

"Thaiucs;  bnt  I  would  much  r&tber 
stay  in  England,  tn  fact,  I  can't  be 
baniahed  to  Africa." 

"  Very  well ;  yon  Ikave  only  to  make  up 
yoor  mind.  If  we  apply  for  tWs  thing, 
it  mnst  be  done  St  once,  for  I  can  tell 
yon,  plenty  of  fellows  would  be  glad 
enough  to  jomp  at  it  What  on  earth  do 
yon  want  to  stay  in  England  for  t  Ada  1 
Well,  yon  could  find  somebody  to  take 
diarge  of  her.  No  danger  of  her  being  mn 
off  with  wun." 

"  Well,**  said  Gerald,  hesitating,  "  the 
fact  is,  yon  know — to  tell  yoa  the  traUi,  I'm 
ennged  to  be  married." 

Clarence  stared  at  him  with  an  astonished 
smile,  and  whistled. 

"  What  girl  has  made  snch  a  goose  of 
herself  t  Not — no,  come,  that  is  impos- 
sible 1 " 

Gerald  nodded.  It  did  seem  imposaibla 
Clarence's  sniprise  was  certainly  the  most 
natoral  thing  m  the  world, 

"  By  JoTB  1  Bnt  what  does  her  grand- 
mother say  ] " 

Gerald  did  not  tronble  himself  to  answer 
this  question,  for  just  then  his  eyes  fell 
Qpon  two  foreign  letters,  standing  on  the 
chimney-piece.  He  got  up  and  seized 
them. 

"  Ah,  I  might  have  guessed,"  said 
CUrence.  "Lo^  here,  Qwald,"  and  his 
face  took  its  hardest  expression,  "  I  think 
this  is  a  pty;  but  you  don't  want  my 
opinion.  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  don  t 
like  these  people,  and  they  are  nothing  to 
me.  If  you  belong  to  them  henceforth,  good- 
bye to  yoa  If  Miss  Meynell  means  to 
marry  yon,  her  people  can  find  work  for 
TOO,  or  bread  without  work,  better  stiU. 
But  mark  m^  words,  that  old  woman  will 
put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel" 

"  Lady  BeddUff  has  been  very  good  to 
me,"  said  Gerald. 
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"  Has  she  I "  said  Clarence  with  a  sneer. 

Gerald  said  no  more  to  htm  then.  He 
pocketed  his  letters,  and  strolled  off  into 
the  garden,  Down  there,  a  loi^  old- 
fashioned  walk  ran  under  a  toll  hedge, 
with  a  bank  where  primroaea  of  all  coh>urs 
grew  in  dumps,  and  dark  blue  gentians, 
crown -imperial  lilies,  wallflowers  scenting 
the  Eur,  bright  anemones  and  twenty 
other  flowers.  There  grew  Hio  tree  whidi 
had  given  ^eo  her  rose  last  autumn,  with 
plen^  of  other  bushes,  no  roses  on  them 
now.  Bnt  the  old  garden,  especially  this 
long  walk,  was  full  of  gay  colours  and 
pleasant  scents ;  there  were  fruit-trees  and 
shrubs  in  blossom;  and  the  soft,  bine,  hazy 
distance,  stretching  far  beyond  the  garden 
hedge,  had  all  the  magic  tints  and  fairy 
touches  of  spring. 

Alone  down  ^ere,  awayfrom  eveiybody 
but  the  birds,  who  were  singing  all  round 
him,  Gerald  read  Theo's  letter,  and  knew 
that  this  strange,  passionate  liappiness  was 
not  a  dream  after  all.  By-and-by,  slowly 
and  carelessly,  he  opened  Lady  Balcliff's. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Clarence  looked  up 
from  his  papers  to  see  a  white,  stem  yonng 
man  standmg  over  him,  and  to  have  a 
letter  thrown  down  before  him,  with  the 
hoarse  question : 

"  What  does  this  mean  1 " 

He  saw  instantly,  at  one  glance,  what 
the  letter  contained.  He  kept  himself 
very  quiet,  with  a  sort  of  smila,  and  read 
it  patiently  from  beginning  to  end;  his 
smile  was  a  little  bnuder  at  the  opening 
sentences,  but  died  away  at  the  part  Uiat 
concerned  himself.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  pushed  the  letter  from  him  and  took  np 
his  pen  again ;  for  a  minute  or  two  there 
was  dead  silence  in  the  dark  little  study, 
where  Gerdd  stood  looking  down  at  his 
brother,  who  had  brought  him  up,  and  had 
loved  him,  and  had  been  his  evil  genios  all 
alona^ 

"What  does  it  mean}"  he  Bud  again. 
"  Answer  me,  will  you  t " 

"  Yon  believe  that  falae  old  woman 
against  me  1  Well,  I  suppose  it's  natural," 
said  Clarence,  withont  looking  up. 

"I  said  nothing  of  the  kmd,"  said 
Gerald.  "  If  you  wQI  tell  me  it  is  false,  I 
will  tell  her  so."  Then,  after  another 
painful  pante,  he  added  :  "  For  Heaven's 
sake,  say  it  is  false,  Clarence!" 

"  I  wish  I  could,  old  boy,"  Clarence 
answered,  with  real  regret  in  hti  voice, 
"But  it's  no  use  denying  what  can  so 
easily  be  proved.  Well,  it  was  an  awk- 
ward business,  certainly,  and  I  did  not 
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want  It  to  come  to  yoni  ears.  I  shall  be 
aony  if  Ad^  hean  of  it  However,  tbeaa 
Uiiogt  foQow  one  np,  and  find  one  out, 
as  they  say.  Sit  down,  and  111  tell  yon, 
if  yon  care  to  know." 

Gerald  aat  down  by  the  table,  leaning 
his  head  on  his  huids. 

"  As  it  was — if  I  wu  to  know  it,"  he 
mnttered,  "  why  didn't  I  know  it  month* 
•got" 

"Ah,  pity  yoa  didn't,"  said  Clarence 
qoietly.  "  fTow  yon  nndeiatond  what  that 
yonng  North  meant  by  hia  nuujtier  to 
me." 

"I  nnderstand  eTeiythlng  now,"  said 
Gerald,  He  leaned  forward,  holding  his 
head'  between  bla  hands.  "Does  she 
know — does  she  knowl "  he  was  uyi^  to 
himself,  bat  there  was  no  answer,  ^Hteo 
was  80  unlike  other  women,  it  w^  possible 
that  she  might  know.  If  she  could  gire 
herself  to  him,  afW  he  had  told  her  of  that 
terrible,  unworthy  temptation  which  had 
seized  him  in  the  autumn,  she  might, 
perhaps,  think  that  CUrence'e  fault  was 
not  an  impassable  barrier  between  tbeuL 
And  yet  tne  idea  that  she  might  know, 
might  believe  that  he  knew,  was  shame 
and  torture  to  Gerald. 

As  he  daehed  np  from  the  garden  he  had 
felt  fiercely  angry,  and  if  his  brother  had 
laughed,  or  sneered,  or  taken  the  thing 
lightly,  he  coold  not  have  reetrained  him- 
aSlt  at  all ;  but  now  a  hopeless  misery  had 
taken  the  place  of  anger,  and  he  listened 
patiently  to  silence  to  Clarence's  long 
explanation.  He  did  not  try  to  make  out 
that  there  was  any  excuse  for  Tiifniwlf 
Clarence  had  a  good  deal  of  bravado  about 
him,  and  the  facts  he  told  Gerald  were 
worse  and  more  degrading  than  anything 
Hugh  North  had  told  Tbeo,  and  she — poor 
Theo ! — had  told  her  erandmother. 

It  seemed  wonderful  that  Clarence  Litton 
could  have  dared  to  keep  his  o#n  name  or 
to  hold  up  his  head  at  all  in  England.  He 
did  not  deny  that  Colonel  North  had 
behaved  very  generously ;  he  said  also  that 
be  should  have  gone  to  Uie  dom  altogether 
unless  Warren  had  come  forward  and  helped 

"I  am  a&aid,"  said  Clarence  delibe- 
rately, when  he  reached  the  end  of  his 
story,  "  that  the  poor  old  Colonel's  rest 
woiud  be  rather  troubled  if  he  knew  that 


I  going  to   obey  the  grand- 
iderat"    he   said    preeenUy. 


his  favourite  niece  waa  going  to  many  my 
brother." 

"  £nt  she  is  not,"  swd  Gerald, 

Clarence  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a 
minute. 

"Yon 
mother's    orders! 

"Well,  old  fellow,  I'm  sorry — iu»on  my 
honour,  I  am ;  but  I  believe  it  is  tne  most 
prudent  thing  yoa  can  io.  Under  any 
drcnm^tances,  yod  see,  the  engagement 
was  not  very  wise.  If  yon  are  to  marry 
at  all,  and  not  be  dragged  down,  yoa 
ought  to  find  a  girl  witn  money — ^which 
Miss  Heynell  has  not,  I  believa" 

"  Don't  I "  said  Gerald  between  lus 
teeth. 

"  Well,  I  won't,"  Bud  Clarence. 

He  lighted  a  dgar  and  leaned  com- 
fortably back  in  hie  chair,  watching  Gerald 
with  a  certain  kindness.  The  poor  boy 
was  dreadfully  cut  up,  he  could  see.  It 
was  natural,-  for  Miss  Meynell  was  a  hand- 
some girl,  and  did  not  always  look  so 
freesingly  cold  as  when  her  eyes  tell  upon 
himself 

As  for  the  ahame  and  disgrace  which 
were  weighing  so  heavily  on  Gerald, 
Clarence  had  long  oeased  to  be  bonbled 
by  any  feelings  of  that  kind ;  and  he  did 
not  feel  any  poiKusnt  remorse  for  being 
the  cause  of  all  this  disappointment 
Gerald,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  great  fool  to 
think  of  hampering  himself  with  a  wife 
atalL 

Presently  the  young  fellow  looked  up, 
very  quiet  and  pale. 

"What  were  you  saving  about  that 
African  affair  t "  he  said,  pulli^  some 
writing-paper  towards  him.  "  What  ia 
the  man's  address  1  Shall  I  write,  or  will 
youl" 

"  Suppose  I  do,"  said  Ctarenca  "  Comes 
in  very  handy  as  a  resource.  Nothing  like 
new  scenes.     You  are  a  sensible  fellow." 
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vas  absolatelf  and  utterly  imponible  that 
the  most  consummate  bypocrite  in  the 
world,  if  Bndden]f  snrpiised  as  Archie  was, 
could  look  outraged  innocence  to  such 
peif  ecbioij.  Therefore,  as  Archie  haoghtily 
passed  her  to  quit  the  shop,  and  she  sank 
into  a  chair  dizzy  and  faint,  she  felt 
vretcbedly  certain  that  she  had  wronged- 
him  past  redemptioa 

Mrs.  Tack,  seeing  the  state  in  which  she 
was,  bought  the  pEotograph  for  her,  gave 
the  address  to  which  it  was  to  besent,  and 
then  tnmod  to  quit  the  shop  with  her. 
Ida  rose  and  accompanied  her  mechanically 
for  a  few  st^s  paat  the  door,  and  then 
stopped  suddenly  to  say : 

"He  never  wrote  it. ' 

"But  yon  saw  yourself  it  was'  his 
writing,  Ida,"  a  little  impatiently. 

"  There's  some  mistake.  He  can  explain. 
I  must  see  him." 

"  To  be  again  imposed  apon.  You're  ao 
gmleless,  any  one  could  impose  on  yon." 

"Then  you  vHiU  see  hinii  Hra  Tuokt" 
imploringly. 

"What's  the  use  1  Yon  will  still  betiere 
in  him,  no  matter  what  I  think,"  with  a 
suspicion  of  scorn  for  the  gjrl's  inbtnation 
in  her  tone. 

"  No ;  if  he  cannot  clear  hmuelf  to  too 
I  shall  never  see  him  or  speak  of  him  wain," 
with  an  eameetnesa  that  came  of  her 
certainty  of  hia  deaijng  himself 

Ida  was  so  pasuonately  eager,  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  way  to  her ; 
and,  after  all,  as  there  was  nopoadbiUty 
of  his  explaining  the  lett«r  away,,  no  harm, 
but  good  rather,  could  come  of  the  inter- 
view Buggested.  Ida  would  be  satisfied 
then,  am  till  then  would  disbelieve,  or 
doubt,  his  duplicity.  Therefore,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  Mrs.  Tuck  stud : 

"Very  well,  dear,  I  shall  ask  him  to 
call  upon  me  this  evening,  though  I  donbt 
if  h^  will.  If  yon  will  v/aik  slowly  on  I 
will  return  to  the  shop  and  wait  for  him 
there."  Then  Seeing  Ida  look  ill,  she 
said :  "You  had  better  take  a  cab,  dear." 

And  Ida,  feeling  her  limbs  tremble  under 
her,  and  her  head  still  dizzy,  was  fain  to 
get  into  a  paasing  hansom,  and  be  driron 
back  to  the  notel. 

Mrs.  Tuck  did  what  she  could  by  her 
manner  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of 
her  prophecy,  that  Archie  would  decline 
the  interview,  and  she  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. She  had  t<f  wait  some  minutes  in 
the  shop  before  Archie  returned,  and  then 
she '  adareaaed  him  eomewhat  in  the  tone, 
and  style  of  a  duellist  offering  a  challenge. 


**'I  waited  to  see  you  for  a  i 
Gould  you  give  me  Uie  favour  of  an  inter- 
view this  evening.)  We  are. staying  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel  * 

Archie  was  about,  with  equal  hauteur,  to 
decline  tha  honour  on  the  plea  of  anobher 
engagement,  when  Ms  eagerness  to  get  at 
some  ezpl&naUon  of  Idas  conduct  over- 
came his  pride.  He  bowed  coldly,  and 
curtly  aaked: 

"At  what  honil" 

"Sir,  if  it  will  suit  you." 

He  bowed  agtun,  and  at  once  tamed 
away  to  arrange  with  the  shopman  about 
-ttie  firaming  of  the  photograph.    ■ 

Mrs.  Tuck  went  uneasy  away.  Certainly 
his  manner  was  tbat  of  a  man  conscious 
only  of  disgraceful  ill-usage.  What,  if  he 
rejuly  could,  in  some  inconceivable  way, 
explain  the  letter  T  Mrs.  Tuck  was  now 
sorry  that  she  had  arranged  for  the  inter- 
view. Suppose  he  oleared  himself  at  this, 
the  most  inopportune  moment  possible — 
ibB  moment  of  Dick's  dismimral  t  Nothing 
then  could  prevenbthe  reconciEation  of  the 
eousins-ror  their  marriage  I  For  Ida  was 
just  the  kind  of  girl  to  think,  fais  vbtj  ' 
illegitimacy  a  reason  for  indenuufying  him 
wi£  her  liand  for  the  loss  of  his  name  and 
Fortune.  As  for  his  protesting  that  it  must 
separate  him  for  ever,  not  from  her  only, 
but  &om  England,  it  was  a  piece  of  d^ 
trap,  which  bu  lingering  on  at  Heatherley, 
long  after  he  was  well  enoi^h  to  em^nto, 
itiHU  contzftdieted. 

Certainly,  then,  it  was  a  raah  thing  to 
invite  him  to  clear  himself.  However,  he 
must  clear  himself  to  her  satisfatction — very 
thorougUy  indeed,  that  is — and  she  must 
keep  bun  to  tlie  one  point  on  which  her 
case  seemed  secure.  Did  he,  or  did  he 
not,  write  that  letter  t  '  She  must  not 
allow  him  to  excuse,  explain,  or  palliate 
his  writing  it,  as  he  might  offer  a  Imndred 
ingeniooB  reasons,  of  pity  or  of  generosity 
for  the  indiscretion ;  no,  she  must  not  let 
him  wander  a  hair's-breadth  from  tiie  Mie 
point  whic^  seemed  nndiBputable — the 
writing  of  the  letter.  If  1m  admitted  it, 
she  wonld  at  once  dismiss  him  and  report 
tlie  admission  to  Ida,  as  an  admission 
(which  it  was  virtually)  of  the  resumption 
of  his  diuraeelal  rdations  with  Uut 
woman.  Host  of  us  in  a  thousand  things 
are  as.  really,  if  not  as  oonMionsly,  insinoerQ 
as  Mrs.  Tuck  was  in  this  matter.  .  We 
push  ehqoiiy  to  a  point  where  we  think 
oorselvea  safe,  but  wUl  not  pu^  it  past  that 
point,  because',  we  say,  all  beyond  is  certain, 
because  we  feel  all  b^ond  is  uncertain. 


A  DRAWN  aAMK 


tii^nrt  B,  issL] 


Mn,  Tnck,  having  jJuined  the  battle 
according  to  these  Nkpoleooio  tactica  of 
flitiKinK  Mr  whole  force  on  tiie  veak  point 
of  the  foe,  felt  more  reuaored  about  the  in- 
terriew.  She  asrired  in  a  cab  at  the  hotel 
soon  after  Ida,  and  informed  her  that  her 
coosiil  bad  aaaented  to  the  intrarievr  afW 
a  good  deal  of  hesitation.  Unfortnnately 
ihe  in&buted  Ida  pot  the  oppodte  oonstmo- 
tion  on  thia  hedtatioB  to  that  Which  Mm 
Tuck  meant  to  niggest— attributing  it  to 
Archie's  seme,  not  of  guilt,  but  of  iiijur7. 
It  vaa  not  Mjb.  Tuof  ■  taxHt,  however,  if 
Ida  took  a  hopeful  view  of  Uie  result  of 
the  meeting,  for  Mra  Tuck  spent  a  good 
paii  of  an  fiour  in  patting  the  case  agunet 
Archie  as  dearly  as  she  poetdbly  could. 
It  was  a  kindness  to  pr^are  the  gai  for 
the  wont 

Archie  arrived  ponctoallf  at  six,  and 
waa  received  by-Mrs.  Tuck  with  a  freezing 
reserve  which  did  no  little  violence  to  her 
sense  of  hospitalitv.  She  was  forced  above 
all  things  to  avoid  a  manner  whidi  mig^t 
invite  confidence. 

"  I  have  put  yOu  to  the  (rouble  to  call,  in 
.  order  to  give  and  to  ask  uk  ezpUnation  on 
behalf  ttf  Mias  Loard."  It  will  be  re- 
marked that  Mrs.  Tuck  avoided  calling 
Archie  by  any  name,  fbr  she  wouldn't  caQ 
him  "  Mx.  Goard,"  and  couldn't  bring  her- 
self to  call  him  '■  Mr,  Chown." 

Archie  umply  bowed  in  anewin;  to  this 


"  Miss  Lnard  sent  back  a  letter  of  yours 
unopened,  and  she  wishes  me  to  offer  this 
explanation  of  the  discourtesy,"  handing 
Archie  his  letter  to  Anastaaia.  "  She  now 
thinks  the  letter  may  possibly  be  a  forgery, 
and  she  wishes  me  to  ask  you  but  one 
question,  '  Is  it  your  writing  1 ' " 

Archie  looked  at  the  letter,  read  it,  and 
answered: 

"Yee,  I  wrote  it" 

"  Tlumk  yon ;  that  is  all  we  wished  to 
know." 

"  Bot  I  wrote  it "  b^ati  Archie,  only 

to  be  at  once  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Tuck, 
who  feared  all  explanation  or  extenuation, 
though,  of  course,  she  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  the  one  Archie  was  about  to  offer, 

"Prj^  do  not  trouble  to  enter  into  de- 
tails. 'The  letter  speaks  for  itsell  We  have 
no  wish  to  pry  into  your  private  affairs." 

"  So  I  perceive  1 "  cried  Archie  in  bitter 
scorn  and  sarcasm,  glancing  significantly 
at  the  letter,  which  be  then  tossed  on  the 
table,  as  he  rose,  bowed,  and  quitted  ihe 
room. 

He  was  wild  and  bewildered,  and  even 


coafbonded  with  anger,  suiprise,  and  scorn. 
This  was  worse  than  hu  worst  imagination. 
That  Ida  should  stoop  to  the  baseness  of 
reading  a  letter  not  meant  for  her  eye  1 
It  was  inconceivable  I  Yet  she  avowed  it 
shamelesdy  throng  this  Mrs.  Tuck  I  Nor 
was  this  ue  sole  letter  of  his  she  had  read; 
for,  of  eoarse,  Auastaiiia  had  sent  her  either 
the  whole  packet  oi  a  selection  of  the  moat 
damaging.  Hlqs  Archie  inferred  naturally, 
and  indeed  inevitably.  He  had  no  more 
suspicion  that  the  letter  waa  supposed  to 
have  been  written  yesterday,  vmx  Mrs. 
Tuck  had  of  its  having  been  written  a  year 
and  a  half  since. 

Therefore  they  parted  with  pretty  much 
the  same  impression  of  each  otner'a  cjmical 
shamelessness ;  for  Archie  confessed  to 
having  written  the  latter  with  as  much 
composure  as  Mrs,  Tuck  confessed  to 
having  read  it. 

On  Archie's  abrupt  departure  Mrs,  Tack 
returned  triumphant  to  Ida.  Ida  read  her 
doom  in  her  face. 

"  He  wrote  it ! "  she  cried,  as  Mrs.  Tuck 
entered  her  roouL 

"  Wrote  it  I  He  glories  in"  it  Any- 
thing more  defiant  or  indecent  than  bis 
manner  in  admitting  it,  I  never  saw." 

Then  Mrs.  Tuck  proceeded  to  speak  of 
his  avowal  of  the  letter  as  an  avo^  of  his 
engagement  to  Anastasia,  leading  Ida  to 
understand — what  was  to  herself  a  certain 
inference — that  he  had  gloried  explicitly 
in  his  relapse  into  the  toils  of  that  siren. 

Such  limeeness,  duplicity,  ef&ontery  in 
any  man  was  hardly  conceivable  by  Ids, 
but  in  Archi^^ —  I  Could  it  bo  that  his 
reason  had  given  wayT-  The  fever,  the 
excitement  of  the  fire,  and  the  saccessive 
shocks  of  one  trouble  upon  another,  were 
enough  to  overthrow  any  man's  reason. 
At  least  this  was  a  more  probable  explana- 
tion of  hia  conduct  than  that  the  revival 
of  Anastaaia'e 'influence  should  make  him 
behave  so  strangely,  so  incomprehensibly, 

"  He's  not  himself  I "  she  exclaimed  at 
lak,  out  of  patience  with  Mrs.  Tuck's  long 
and  bitter  tirade  against  Archie, 

Then  Mrs.  Tuck  began  ahnoat  to  think 
that  Ida's  brain  was  getting  unsettied.  No 
rational  creature  could  continue  to  believe, 
in  such  a  man  after  his  own  defiant  avowal 
of  his  worthlesaness.  She,  therefore,  in  her 
turn,  was  a  litUe  out  of  patience  with  Ida. 

"  I  don't  know  who  he  is,  and  he  hardlj 
knows  himself,  I  dare  say,"  pointing  this 
allusion  to  his  illegitimacy  witii  a  sneer. 
"  But  -I  know  you're  Well  rid  of  him,  and 
so  is  the  country, "  .  '  i."' ' ' 
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"Did  ha  sajr  he  was  going  •ooul" 
wiatfollr.  Then  Mn.  Took  lost  aU  itttienoe 
with  this  continued  interest  in  the 
scandalooH  ooosin. 

"  I  didn't  ask  him,  Ida ;  for  I  conldn't 
have  beJiered  tint  joa  vonld  ask  me." 

Having  administered  this  tnnb  viA 
great  Bevsritf ,  and  asperity  ereo,  of  voioe 
and  manner,  MtB.  Took  still  farther  em- 
jthasiBed  it  by  qnltting  iba  room. 


FIVE  ITALIAN  STOEIEa 

THE  bishop's  DINSEE. 
Since  the  re^  of  t^e  Emperor 
Frederick  the  Second,  few  Italian  iotde' 
hare  been  so  rich  or  so  powerful  as  one 
known  in  his  country  ae  the  Marquis  de  la 
Scale.  He  waa  one  of  the  few  men  who 
are  all  through  life  the  favourites  of  for- 
tune, nt  who  know  how  to  make  good 
use  of  their  honour  and  of  their  wealth. 
This'nobleman  was'vet7  generous  in  enter- 
taining his  finendi  and  acquaintances,  and 
one  da;  a  superb  f^te  waa  announced  as  to 
be  given  by  him  shortly  at  bis  mansion  in 
VeroniL  Great  preparations  were  set  on 
foot,  and  all  tongues  busied  themselves  in 
describing  the  grandeur  of  the  coming 
banquet.  Suddenly  La  Scala  changed  his 
mind  for  some  unezpMoed  reason,  saying 
the  fSte  would  not  take  place  at  alL  Many 
strangers  had  come  to  the  town  in  readi- 
ness, and  as  the  Marqiua  did  not  wish  these 
to  go  away  under  the  impression  that  be 
waa  mean,  he  loaded  each  one  with  pre- 
sents, which  in  value  would  far  more  than 
make  up  to  them  for  the  expense  of  their 
journeys. 

He  forgot  one  person  only,  a  man  named 
Bei^amino,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  this 
omission  on  -the  part  of  the  nobleman  had 
been  voluntary ;  he  did  not  know  Berga^ 
mine,  and  therefore  thought  it  needless 
to  tttke  the  least  trouble  to  pleaae  him. 

Now  Bergamino  bad  undertaken  this 
journey  to  Verona  solely  to  assure  himself 
if  all  the  widely-spread  reports  of  La 
Scale's  great  mmuficence  were  true.  It 
was  thus  a  most  vexatious  disappointment, 
the  more  so  as  he  bad  been  at  great  expense 
in  lodging  himself,  his  servants,  and  his 
horaea,  at  the  inn. .  Nevertheless,  he  re- 
mained where  he  woe  until  he  had  spent  all 
the  money  he  had  bronght  with  hiro,  and 
that  being  exhausted,  he  began  to  pay  for 
bis  accommodation  by  selling  his  clothes. 
Tliree  very  rich  dresses  were  in  hie  trunks, 
for  he  had  expected  to  need  them  when 


he  took  part  in  thegay  doings  at  the  house 
of  the  Muqnik  One  of  these  had  to  be 
osed  to  settle  for  what  he  owed,  and  it 
waa  not  long  ere  the  second  was  turned  to 
similar  aeoount  The  third  would  doubt- 
less hare  followed,  but  thatjostat  the  time 
Bergamino  had  resolved  on  another  way  of 
—"lag  out  of  his  difficulty.  Presenting 
MU  to  the  Signer  !a  Scala,  when  HuX 
gentleman  was  at  dinner,  he  assumed  a 
very  soirowful  and  abstracted  air. 

"  What  ails  you  t "  cried  the  nobleman ; 
"yoa  seem  nnh^py.  May  I  be  allowed 
io  hear  the  canae  of  your  double  t " 

Beieamino  had  already  dedded  what  he 
aboi^aay,  so  he  at  once  opened  his  Hps. 

"  You  donbtless  have  heard,  my  lord,* 
said  he,  "of  a  celebrated  grammarian 
named  Primasso,  who  made  the  moat  ex- 
cellent verses  of  any  pAet  of  his  tim& 
Hk  talent  for  improvising  on  any  aubjoct, 
combined  with  bis  other  rare  abilitiea, 
secured  him  many  friends ;  in  fact,  his 
praise  was  spread  both  f^e  and  near.  The 
desire  to  mcrease  the  number  of  his 
acqnaintances  led  Primasso  to  nndertake 
a  journey  to  Paris,  bnt  he  appeared  there 
in  a  humhlb  guise,  for  bis  knowledge  had 
not  made  hui  prosperous — great  people 
rardy  recompense  real  merit  I 

"Arrived  in  the  city,  Primasso  heard 
much  concerning  the  Bishop  of  Clnny, 
who,  ^ter  the  Pope,  was  said  to  possess 
more  wealth  than  any  other  prelate  of  the 
Church.  Wondroua  were  the  accounts 
of  his  magnificence,  of  the  splendour  of 
hia  table,  and  especially  of  the  manner  in 
which  all  were  regaled  who  chose  to  visit 
him  at  the  hour  of  dinner.  Corious  to 
see  a  rich  man  who  was  also  generous, 
Primasso  resolved  to  pay  a  viait  to  the 
good  Bishop. 

"  It  appMred  that,  just  then,  the  prelate 
was  residitig  in  one  of  his  country  mansions 
not  many  miles  away  from  the  dty ;  there- 
fore, Primasso  calculated  that,  by  starting 
early,  he  should  be  able  to  get  there  in 
good  time  for  dinner. 

"  Having  studied  the  road,  he  made  his 
arrangements  for  starting ;  hot  for  fear 
lest  he  might  lose  his  way  and  be  delayed, 
he  had  the  prudence  to  provide  himself 
with  three  rolls,  which  would  eecnre  him 
against  hunger.  However,  he  found  the 
distance  easier  to  accompli^  than  he  had 
expected,  lo  he  was  at  the  Bishop's  house 
somewhat  in  advanoe  of  the  dinner-hoiir. 
Being  at  once  admitted,  he  bad  lime  u> 
look  around  him  and  to  obst«rve  the  grand 
preparations  which  were  making.     Pre- 
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Bflntljr,  the  ^remor  of  the  hoiu^old  nlled 
ost  that  dumer  would  shortly  be  served, 
knd  that  the  guestc  miut  plaoe  themselTea 
«t  table.  By  chance,  PrimasHo  waa  eeated 
exactly  facbig  the  door  tiirongh  which  the 
prolate  iroala  presently  paia  to  the  ban- 
quet, and  it  was  the  custom  that  even  the 
fost  oovrse  ^oold  not  be  senred  natal  he 
was  hlmeelf  seated.  Suddenly  the  dow 
opAied  and  the  Bishop  was  adnnoinc,  bnt 
his  eye  lighted  on  Primasso  in  bis  shabby 
gannente,  and  a  feeling  of  diegost  took 
poweaaion  of  htm,  thoogh,  by  haUt,  he 
was  the  most  cbariCaUe  of  men.  Drawing 
back  and  cloeiiig  the  door  sharply,  he 
enqoiied  of  his  serranta  who  that  person 
might  be  who  was  seated  fuing  the  door. 
No  one  knew ;  for  Primasso  was  a  perfect 
sbraoget  to  alL  While  tlie  Biaho^  still 
Unsered  ootstde  the  diniag-ball,  this  on- 
w£ome  snest'of  his  Be^a  to  feel  hungry, 
so,  -drawuig  one  <rf  the  rolls  foun  his 
pocket,  he  set  to  work  to  eat  it,  Fresently, 
a  aerrant  looked  in  to  see-if  he  were  st^ 
in  the  sune  place.  *My  lord,'  said  this 
one,  retoming  to  the  bishop,  inot  only  is 
the  man  there,  bnt  he  is  eamig  some  bread 
which  he  seems  to  have  brought  with  him.' 
'Let  him  eat  hu  own  brmd,'  wis  the 
rmly,  'for  certainly  he  will  not  taste  of 
mme  to^y.'  Though  he  said  this,  the 
Bisht^  wonld  not  00  so  far  as  to  order 
Primasso  to  retire,  Iw  he  felt  this  would 
be  too  marked  so  inciTility ;  nevertheless, 
he  hoped  the  delay  in  serving  the  dinner 
might  cause  this  man  to  depart  unasked. 

"  Meanwhile,  Primasso,  having  eaten  one 
mU,  began  upon  thcseoond  with  ezsellent 
i^petite.  He  had  noticed  the  prelate's 
eoqaeasion  at  the  moment  their  e^  met, 
and  he  partly  guessed  what  was  intended 
when  tiut  reverend  gentleman  Ailed  to  re- 
^>pear,  Beeolred  to  hold  his  groand,  and 
qmte  indifierent  to  theimproMon  be  was 
makinK  on  those  who  were  seated  near,  he 
drew  toe  third  roll  firom  his  poAet.  The 
Bishop  was  told  that  Primasso  continoed 
eating,  and  made  no  attempt  to  depart, 
andj  sdrpiised  at  the  man's  pertinacify,  he 
b^^  to  commune  with  himself  after  this 
nuumer:  'What  unworthy  suspicion  hai 
entered  into  my  mindl  Why  do  I  feel 
such  a  contempt  for  a  person  of  whom  I 
know  no  harm  1  A  hundred  times  I  have 
admitted  to  my  table  every  strai^^er  who 
presented  himself,  without  oonsidaiDg  if  he 
was  poor  or  rich,  a  Jioble  or  a.common  per- 
son, a  mardiint  or  »  pickpopket  1  I  have 
been  polite  even  to  those  whom  I  knew  to 
be  unworthv.    I  am  ashamed  of  this  renns- 


nance  to  the  man  who  has  sought  my 
hospitality,  and  as  I  have  never  ei^ierienoed 
such  A  teuing  towards  the  poor,  it  is  vny 
possible  that  this  is  really  a  peraon  of 
importance.' 

"With  this  conclusion  readied,  thepreUte 
bade  one  of  his  mesHwrvants  ask  the  name 
of  the  unknown.  The  anawer  came  back 
that  it  was  Primasso,  who  desired  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  nu^ptificent  hospitality  -  of 
whioh  men  spoke  so  mudL 

"His  name  was  welt  known  to  the  Bishop, 
who  felt  covered  with  confusion  for  the 
way  in  irfiich  he  had  acted  towards  one  so 
worthy  of  a  weloomsL  A  qilendid  dinner 
was  semd  at  once,  and  when  it  ended,  he 
c(»nmanded  that  a  horse  and  a  purse  of 
gold  should  be  presented  to  this  learned 
scholar,  who  received  mraeover  an  invita- 
tiou  to  dine  whanerec  he  pleaaed. 

"  Primasso  was  full  m  raatitnde,  and 
thanked  his  Iwdsh^  hearUly;  then  ha 
started  m  the  road  back  to  Paris,  this  time 

1  horseback,  instead  of  tmdging  wearily 

I  foot" 

Bsigamino  here  pansed,  for  his  story 

IS  ended. 

The  Marqnia  had  listened  in  sQeoce,  and 
possessed  quite  enough  penetration  to 
understand  why  it  had  oeen  told. 

"My  Mend,"-  he  stud  with  a  smile, 

you  have  chosen  a  -very  good  way  of 
making  me  know  your  neoessi^,  your 
merit,  and  my  own  meanness.  I  own  that 
towards  yon  I  have  not  maintained  my 
character  for  generodty,  bnt  I  now  make 
amends  by  according  yon  tiaX  which  you 
have  adroitly  asked  of  me." 

With  thia,  the  noUe  sent  for  some  rich 
dothing  as  part  of  his  gift;  one  of  the 
best  hones  u  his  stable  was  placed  at  the 
diqtosal  of  BeiflBinhio ;  and  a  ptuae  of  g(dd 
was  dr(nn>ed  into  his  hand. 

In  aiMition  to  all  this  bounty,  his  debt 
at  the  inn  was  paid  for  him  by  La  Soala's 
orders ;  therefore.  Us  skiU  and  coorage 
resulted  in  his  returning  honu  a  happy  and 
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S&UDiN  was  BO  great  and  so  valiant  a 
man  thnt  by  his  merits  he  was  raised  to 
the  throne.of  Babylon,  and  wm  the  glory 
of  many  a  conquest  over  both  CStri^ans 
and  Sezaoens.  As  the  Prince  was  engaged 
in  .nutinr  coStJy  wars,  and  moreover  was 
liberal  m  hia  e]q)enditnte,  there  came  a 
time  when  he  found  his  resources  so  «!• 
hansted  that  he  was  forced  to  look  annutd 

him  and  consider  what  he  had  better  do.  . 

■■-■■--'  -  -  -  •  -  t_i  ■ 
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Bf-Aod-byBftladm  remembendtliatfaiths 
town  of  Alemubia  then  dwdt  ft  WMltbj 
Jew  lumed  Melohliedeob,  irho  *■§  mooi: 
toin«d  to  lead  mooey  itt  intemt. 

Molcbisedecli  was  an  avaridooe  man, 
and  not  at  all  Hkely  to  prodnoa  eacti'  a 
nu  as  the  King  tvqnind ;  Imt  the  m^ent 
need  he  waa  in  dstermiaed  Saladin  to 
obtain  it  by  force  if.  neoeuary,  theiefore 
he  deviaed  »  admne  by  which  he  might 
get  the  Jew  in-hb  power,  and  eautence 
him  to  a  fine  that  uonld  be  aafficieBt  to 
meet  tiie  emergency. 

'  So  Melohiwaeoh  wai  inmnioned  to  ^e 
MlaoB,  aad  ttieie  roeelTed  wiUi  ttiadi 
Wnomj  preaentlyfae  hftd  an  aodKnoaof 
^e  Kin|^  yiha  nprin  to  him  after  this 
Banner :  "  I  have  been  told  great  ihlnga 
eouoei^akig  yoiu  wMom,  and  especially  it 
is  Bud  y<n  harq  a  faniMtkaUe  snoirieagB 
W-^Mtaalfiobjeote.  I  hareaMitfotyon, 
tkbn,  Uddiiteded),  t|«t  yod  may  tell  me 
ttk  Vhldi blUieae tliree reli^one ia the 
b«ttutdUi«itni»— thstof  the  Jew,  of  ^e 
Mahomedan,  or  of  the  Christian  1 " 
.'iTow,'liitl  Jew  was  onfty,  and  he  per- 
ceived that  the  king  was  laying  a  snare  for 
him. '  If  he  aava  a  prefettoee  fbr  any  one 
of  these  religions,  his  vast  wealtii— il 
not  bis  life  'dso— wodld  be '  the  fbrftiL 
Happily  tot  him,  he  was  not  easUy 
alarmed,  and  wiUi  woodwM  pnsenoe  of 
mind  he  thtn  made  auwer  to  Saladin : 

"  ^,  the  sabjeet  oD' wUoh  yon  qneataou 
me  is  bemtihl,  'ud  of  talt  fa^aatenee ) 
bst,  in  oeder'dntX'inayi^lytn-a  satfs< 
Ikdiory'minliet^'  perndtme  to  tell  yon  a 
little  story.  I  remember  hearing — thotRh 
I  enmot  say  la  what  ooontey  it  wae->H)t  a 
lieb  man,  who,  unnagst  etfeer  very  valnalA 
jtWela,  poneaead  &  ring  off  great  beao^ 
*Bd  ineatfausble  worth.  -  DeAlng  that  tlie 
treasore  ahonld  be  gwMed  snitaUy,  this 
taau  devSud  tiw  pRijeet  of  leaving,  it  to 
hii  sabceekan  as  B.nMm<nU  ot  Ins  oinktice; 
therefore,  he  direeted  in  his  will  tiuA  the 
Km  irtto,  at  the  tabeof  bk  dei^,  dienfil  be 
found  in  possession  of  the  nng,  ndght  be 
regarded  as  his  heir,  and  held  in  con- 
sideration by  all  the  famSy,  The  son  Who 
fhu  inherited  the  costly  jewel  bequetttlted 
It'inmaditiie  same  terms  to  his  Bdooeasoia, 
and  Urns  it  passed  from  generation  to 
genM«tion.  At  Isngth  it  fell  into  the  hands 
ot  a  man  who  was  ue  father  of  diree  b<9B. 
Each  one  of  these  ma  uoiabla  and  ezoel- 
lent,  each  was  sobmisdre  to  his  parent's 
wHl,  and  hie  love  for  them  waa  eqiiaL  Now, 
this  good  nun  became  moch  perplexed  as  to 
howlie  ongbt  to  leave  hia  treasure,  for  he 


loved  bis  sons  vr^  and  woald  gladly  have 
made  the  three  oqaally  happy.  He  oonld 
not  single  ont  one  eon  for  his  good  qoatities, 
becanse  all  were  alike  virtoons ;  time  waa 
it  that  he  deviBed  a  method  of  getting  ont 
of  a  difficulty,  for  it  must  be  owned  tint  in 
■  moment  of  weakness  he  had  promised 
die  ru^  to  each  of  the  thrae  ^oong  mea 
Seontl;  a[^)tying  to  a  gohlsmith,  he  had 
two  ringsmade  ao  psrfeeUy  risaanblins  l^e 
heirloom,  thai  even  he  hmselt  etinhf  not 
distbgnidi  tiie  fidse  from  the  troe.  Hie 
sons  neeived  Uien  a  ring  apiece,  and — as 
m^  bA  snppoeed— this  waa  the  ground  of 
bitter  contestation  as  spon  as  ue  father 
died.  Bach  one  declared  tbat  the  r^|^ 
of  saccasaion  were  his ;  eadi  one  expected 
to  be  regarded  as  the  bead  of  the  ftmily ; 
each  one  prodobed  his  ring  as  a  proof  of 
bit  huitwa  It  was,  however,  impossilde 
to  know  ute  real  and  um  false  jewels  ftpwt, 
and  a  leeal  proeem  was  b^on  to  eatnoliah 
the  true  aaooetniott;  ~  liaa  proceas  is  so 
fnll  of  intricacy,  and  so  many  qnetrtions 
are  invdved  -  m  it,  thtt  it  ia  gtonr  on 
to  the  present  dayaadwithoat.  any  hope 
of  being  satiaCiiDtorily  efaded.. 

"ThAt,  my  lord,  is'  die  story,"  said 
the  Jew  in  conchisien ;  "  and  as  with 
tiie  ring,  so  is  it  with  the  laws '  whudi 
tk»  Almighty  has  givuilo  three  different 
peofda  Each  balieTfls  tint  with  then  i* 
the  right  of  inheritanoa,  eadi  emsiden 
diat  thc7  have  the  tme  law,  and  obey  the 
onir  tone  commandmenta.  It  is.  not  yet 
decided  iriiiah  of  tiie'tliree  is  nenest  to  the 
tratb,  and  to  idl  mpaanmoe  it  never  w9I  ba  " 

Saladin  pncaived  thit  the  Jew  was  too 
wHy  for  him,  and  he  admlved  the  ASX 
with  wliloh  be  had  avoided  the  tnqi  set  £d( 
him.  It  would  be  uaelesa  tb  unotGnvn 
fordier  widi  a  man  like  this,  tfaereforv  tbe 
king  ua  him'  of  hii  pfesmg  need  of 
money,  and  frankly  aaked  M  the  loan.  He 
was  audid  mon^  alao  to'oosfisss  wttathis 
wirpose  was  if  the  reply  to  his  qoestion 
bad  been  less  discreet, 

Tooehed  by  the  genwosity  of  this 
avowal,  the  Jew  waa  moved  to  a  good  will 
onoaaal  to  his  eharacter,  and  pnoneed  tbe 
large  imn  which  R^l*^™  required.  Tbxt 
m(mardL  not  only  repaid  him  the  mon^, 
but  made  him  Aiany  gjfta  and  kept  him 
near  to  his  own  royal  person,  tnating  him 
with  respect  and  with  a  real  fiiend^i^  as 
long  as  he  lived 

HOW  ATABICB  WAS  CCKED. 

In  olden  times  there  waa  a  mocbtnt  of 

Genoa  who  had  made  a  handsome  ftntoDe, 
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bU  becuue  of  hk  nunrdlmeaa  his  own 
^IHITV^  of  Bnniiio  ds  Gfnmddi  iru  slmost 
fOTgotten,  and  men  knew  hlia  best  u 
&mmo  Uie  Miaer.  No  one  m  that  put 
of  Italy  had  raob  licheB,  jret  no  one  bo 
gnic^;ed  oraypenoy'he  was  toroed  to  qtend. 
Yon  may  bo  snre  then  tiitt  he  Jnpt  faia 
Bone^brings  tightijr  diawn  if  mw  »weal 
for  ohuitor  eune  hu  w^ — indeed,  he  had 
■ndi  a  drmd  of  the  anuUeat  ootfaiy.tbat  he 
Muoe  afforded  hima^  the  txuamoneat 
neceeaarifis  of  lif a 

While,  "bj  a  tJtooHnd  mean  eeODosJes, 
tihen,  Eimino  increased  his  poaaeaiituu,  he 
becaiae  more  and  more  diuikqd  and  des- 
pised by  hia  ocqnttntanoeB.  Tketo  aniTed 
kfter  a,  time  at  Gonoa,  a  French  courtier 
by  name  Giiillanma  Botmnetr.  He  was  of 
Qprig^  and  btmonraUe  character,  eenerona 
ud  afiaUe  in.  hia  dMlinj^  and  with-  a 
dunning  manner  of  addreaa. 

Hen  m  bul  nmk.«ere  then  in  the  habit 
ot  oceopjing  tiuUualTed  very:  mndi  in 
making peaoe  wbenfaimliea  wore  divided, 
in  promoting  aoitable  bHI*™'"',  in  binding 
people  t<^&er  in  the  bonda  of  friendahip. 
Tbay  made  it  a  habit  to  oaltiTSte  a  eheer- 
tai  nuumsr,  that^  as  they  qiixBd  with  the 
worid,  tiuyndght  enliveQ  othms  of  a  aooie 
rioony  and  morbae  nature,  and  giTe  new 
hope  to  thoee  who  had  loat  heart  ai^  Goaxaga 
under  preaanre  ol  miafbrtQne. 

Qqiluuime  Bodrder,  thueCare,  was  a 
welooiiie'ridtOTtoQenoa.  He  wtaiumonred 
aad  fSted  by  men  of  all  oonditiaaB,  and 
tiios  ha  freqnendy  had  to  hau  of  the 
faUings  of  Ixmino  the  iliau.  It  ia  need- 
leaa  to  say  that  no  inritatiion  aAd  no 
ooovto^y  came  to  tiie  gallant  French 
gantlemfux  from  the  avarunona  uercimnt, 
yet  Bonrsier  had'  a  gml  deair*  to  meet 
widi  and  tdk  fa>  tiim.  He  therefore  paid 
an  otunof^  vidt  toBnnino,  who  having 
■t  least  kept  ainne  remaina  of  goodmanneiB,. 
reoefred  hia  goeat  pditify.  Eiicoiu^|ed 
hy '  thia  i&voaiaUo  b^;inmi^  Bonrnet 
made  himaetf  as  {feasant  aa  he  ooold,  talk- 
ing ao  aUy  itpaa  different  sabjecta,  tiiat  at 
laat  En^ao  took  h&n  and  one  or  two  more 
to  see  a  fine  new  mansion  he  had  lately  had 
erected.  "Sir,"  aaid  he,  taming  to  the 
French  eoortier, "  yon  have  travelled  much, 
and  seen,  aa  tt  aeema  to  me,  everything 
tiiore  is  to  behold.  Can  yon  name  to  me 
oneaini^  thiiuvrtdoh  no  Uving  creature 
haa  aeen,  aad  which  I  can  have  painted  tw 
the  ornament  of  my  banqneUng-nall  t " 

Xhoe  appeared  to  Bonrder  something 
aopodtfvuy  absurd  in  the' <[neation,  that 
he  aaswered  it  in  nmilar  fashion.    "  IF  yon 


were  to  order  an  axtist  to  paint  yon  a  anewse, 
that  certunly  is  a  thing  wliuh  man  Iiaa 
not  aemii  nor  enr  will  aee.  Sirionaly, 
thon^,"  he  cotaUnaed,  "  if  yon  really  wish 
me  to  give  yoti  a  snggeation^  I-  dkomd  say 
paint  smnetiung  which  I  will  indioate,  bat 
which,  I  am  aoi*,  ia  not  known  to  yon." 

"YoQwiU  be  doing -me  a  vtat  favour" 
replied  Ermine.  "Fny  teJl  me  what  is 
the  snbject  opon  which  I  shall  Set  an  artist 
to  work ) " 

Well,  then,"  replied  BoarBiBr,'"lethIm 
ezfionta  a  painting  of  liberah^," 

Ermino  stood  in  ailent  ahame,  foe  he 
comprehended  the  reproof^  and  Imew  not 
what  to  tay  in  his  own  eztenoation. 
Then,  with  a  rapid  reaolve  to  change  his 
ways,  and  become  aa  generoua  as  other 
men,  he  cried :  "  Sir,  I  am  glad  yoa  have 
given  me  each  an  answoE.  Tis  troe  that 
hitherto  I '  have  not  nndeiatood  what 
libetaUty  ia,  bat  now  I  will  hare  IJiat 
vtrtrae'ao  set  forth  npon  my  walls,  that 
neither  yon  nor  any  other  person  shall  be 
able  in  Aitiire  to  addreoa  to.  ma  a  like 

iroach." 

[t  is  aud  that  from  that  day  Ermino 
was  a  changed  man.  No  one  in  Qeno> 
could  be  more  kind  and  i^aritdiAe,  no  one 
vaA  eo  open-hdarted  in  hoqiitality  to 
atrongeta ;  the  poor  bleaaed  him,  the  rich 
respected  liim,  and  hia  old  title  of  "itiiser" 
became  a  thing  of  the  past 

OOOK.   , 

was  one  of  the 
wvtdtUest  dtisew  of  Florenee,  nor  did  i» 
spend  his  money  gtodgingly.  Th«e  were 
few  pleanras  that  be  denied ,  Mmaelf,  bnt 
it  most  alao  be  .eonfeaaed  that  he  wtka 
l^atal  to  his  6imd>  ud  btaevt^ni  to  the 
poor.  A  nttmbet  of  don  he  had,  wkioh 
followed  him  in  hia-ridea  Aoai  the  oooaUy,. 
<arbt>ra'hiaL  company  at  ttteetuiae. 

One  da^  aigoor  Comtdo  retntned^fhaa 
hia  favottnte  apcai  with  •-  fine  fat  ccan% 
iriucb  he  sent  at  eUee  to  the  Idtohen,  witli 
an  Older  for  It  to  be  well  roasted,  and 
served  for  Uiat  evenings  repaa^ 

We  moat  now  ezpliun  that  Qoioqallno, 
the  cook,  was  a  atapid,  siin[d6  sort  of 
beingi  lield  in  ridicule  among  the  other 
servtttto,  thongh  he  wdl  nndostood  bis 
own  bnsbesa. 

He  took  the  crane,  aad  aet  aboot  pre- 
paring it  aoeordiiw  to  the  aignu's  com- 
mands, and  by^aod-S^a  moat  delicions  odour 
ascended  from  the  btcben.  The  bird  was 
jnat  npon  the  point  <^  being  aoffldently 
cooked,  when  a  woman  of  tiioee  parts,  who 
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ma  rery  friendly  wtth  Qoinqiiibio,  ouoo 
into,  tbe  kitdien. 

"  Hen  ia,  indeed,  something  ezcsQent 
a-routing,"  mod  she.  "  I  moBt  rsallr 
tute  it,  for  never  in  mf  life  did  I  smw 
a  bird  half  ao  good  to  eat  aa  thia  mnit  be. 
QtTe  me  jtut  &  leg  and  a  wing,  Qainqnibio ; 
no  one  will  be  any  the  wiser  j  and  there 
will  remain  quite  anongh  to  send  ap  for 
the  maater's  aopper^" 

The  ooob  shook  ha  head. 

"  THa,  no,  Madame  Bronetta,"  uld  be. 
"  Yoa  wiU  get  not  even  a  taste  of  roasted 
oiana  from  mei" 

"  Yon  will  find  it  to  yota  adyantage  to 
do  what  X  aak  f  on,"  answered  the  woman 
in  an  angry  voioa  "  If  tod  do  not,  I 
promise  yoa  that  I  will  find  a  rerenga  of 
iriiioh  yoa  little  dream." 

After  »  f^w  moda  of  argoment,  Qoin- 
qnibio'a  scmpleB  were  oTeroome; 

"  At  least  there  can  be  amall  harm  done 
by  yield^  to  her," said  he  withinhinualf, 
••  and  if  I  lefuae,  there  ia  no  knowingwfaat 
bad  trick  ahe  may  play  on  me.  I  do  not 
want  a  woman  for  my  enemy." 

So  the  fointa  were  cnt  from  tiie  roai 
orane,  ana  Bninetta  soon  made  an  end  of 
them,  declaring  them  excellent 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Oorrado  bad 
several  frienda  to  sup  with  him  that  night; 
indeed,  it  waa  a  large  and  a  merry  party 
which  gathered  ronnd  the  table. 

The  aaaa  waa  sent  up  with  one  wing 
and  one  I^  missing,  and  the  cook  felt  no 
nneasiness  abont  the  matter,  for  he  judged 
that  his  master  wonU  hare  no  tune  to 
notice  such  a  trifling  thing. 

Unlookily,  however,  one  of  the  goestt 
observed    uiat    tiie   crane  had   bat 

w  and  one  wing,  and,  thinking  it  sc 

.  what  strange,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
asking  Comdo  how  it  was. 

"(tee wing  and  one  leg  I " cried  the  host, 
and  looking  olour  he  saw  that  bis  goest 
was  right.  "  Send  the  cook  here,"  he  said 
to  the  servants  who  waited  at  table.  "  I 
most  know  what  that  fooUah  fellow  me 
for  vei^  sore  I  am  thtit  ihe  crane  had  hii 
two  wmgB  and  two  legs  when  I  brooght 
him  home  tills  morning. 

When  Qainqnibio  heard  that  he  was 
Bommonad  to  the  Bopper-room  he  was 
desperately  frightened. 

"Oh,  woe  for  me,"  cried  he,  "that  ever 
I  BOfTered  Brunetta  to  enter  my  kitchen  I " 

Bat  no  excuse  could  avail  him  now  to 
eseape  from  dose  qneetiontn^  and  the 
trembling  nun  stood  before  hia  master  with 
A  sinking  heart 


Ha  was,  however,  a  Venetian,  and  'tis 
aaid  that  a  Venetian  never  shr^iks  from 
any  lis  that  will  serve  his  turn.     Qdn- 

Suibio  aasnred  the  eompany,  thai,  that 
lere  was  nothing  at  all  to  be  snrpriaed  at; 
a  crane  never  had  more  than  one  1^  and 
one  wing. 

Now  this  obstinate  roosed-  Signer 
Corrado'a  anger,  but  as  hia  friends  were 
shouting  mth  langbter,  and  it  was  not  the 
moment  for  reproving  a  servant,  he  had  to 
content  himseli  with  saying  but  ltttl&' 

"  Beemie,  rascal  I "  be  exdsimed,  taming 
bis  flawing  ^ea  fall  npon  the  cook.  "And, 
as  yoa  are  so  mlg^fy  clever,  yon  aball  ^ea 
go  out  with  me  to-morrow,  and  show  me 
some  of  your  wonderful  one-legged  cranes. 
It  will  be  the  worae  for  voa  if  yon  are  not 
able  to  point  them  <Hit,  let  me  teU  yoa." 

Qainqnibio  retired  to  the  kitchw  wall-  - 
pleased  with  himaelt 

"Methinks  I  got  oat  of  the  dlfiSfialty 
rather  derarly,*^  he  reflected.  "The 
master  was  very  angry,  certainly ;  but  by 
to-morrow  he  will  have  forgotten  all  aboot 
the  matter." 

Bat  it  so  bnipened  that  Corrado  waa 
very  far  from  .letting  the  subject  of  the 
cruM  alip  from  hia  mind ;  it  caused  him' 
rather  a  reatlesB  night,  and  heroseatbxMk 
of  day,  detemunedto  clear  np  the  mystery 
and  ponish  hia  cook  severely  for  his 
audacity.  Galling  ibr  hia  horae  to  be 
saddled  and  bridled,  he  forced  Quinqoibio 
to  monnt  another  and  ride  beidnd  him 
towards  the  stzeam,  on  the  bank  of  whiidi 
he  bad  taken  tiie  oraoe  that  h^  figured  ao 
remarkably  on  the  supper-tablet 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  he  as  they  want 
along.  "We  shaQ  soon  see  if  yon  are 
right  or  wrbn^  my  fine  fellow." 

!nie  Venetian  perceived  that  h«  was 
indeed  in  a  diffieiilt  oase^  and  that  Us 
master  was  far  too  ugiy  to  Mcept  am 
exouae  he  could -make,  or  to  pardon  him  u 
he  emftesed  what  be  bad  dona  He  looked 
around  him  to  see  it  there  was  any.  ebanoa 
of  emupe ;  but  Cwrado  kqpt  a  uurp  eye 
on  him,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  lag 
behind  so  much  as  a  ^wd  or  two. 

Every  object  th^  passed  seemed  to  Ms 
excited  taner  to  be  a  onne  well  poised  on 
two  IwB ;  what  then  cqnld  he  find  to  nj 
to  hia  infuriated  master  } 

But  as  tiiey  reined  in  their' h(»MS  at  the 
stream,  Qainqnibio  whs  the  first  to  obserVQ 
several  cranes  there,  and  each  was  standing 
on  one  leg. 

"  See,  master,"  he  cried  in  great  gleOf 
"  it  is  jost  as  I  told  you  yesterday,  and  yon 
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woold  oot  believe  me.  Look  for  ronnelf 
—the  cnoes  bars  only  one  leg  and  one 
wing  apiece." 

"  YoQ  itaind  idiot,"  ehoated  Coirado, 
"  I  w^  Boon  show  yon  whether  they  have 
two  legs  or  not,"  and  then  he  oried : 
"  Hoap,  hoiq>— holloa  I "  bo  lustily  that,  as 
might  be  sappoeed,  ttie  frightened  birds 
stretched  foruL  botti  1^,  and  ran  away 
oat  of  si^t  and  hearing. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  a^d  the  master,  tomlng 
sharply  on  his  seryant, "  do  your  eyes  serre 
yoat  ot  are  yoo  Uind,  as  wdl  ss  stnpidt 
What  have  yoa  to  say  for  yoorself  now — 
have  the  cranes  one  1^  or  two  t " 

"  Sir,"  answered  Qnmqmbio  humbly,  bnt 
beUiinking  him  of  an  answer  which  might 
tarn  tltecnmot  of  Corrado's  wratli,  "yon 
did  not  cry, '  Hoi»),  hoop — holloa  f  at  Uie 
cnme  last  night,  u  yoa  bad  done  tjiis,  who 
knows  but'  it  might  have  pot  its  other  leg 
to  the  eround  and  mn  away,  as  these  haye 
dooe  I 

This  reply  wniued  Signor  Comda  vastly, 
and  he  boist  into  a  fit  of  hearfylaaghter. 

"  la  tauth  yoo  are  not  saeb  a  simpleton 
as  men  dtink  yon,"  said  he.;  "for  yon 
know  how  to  set  out  of  a  difficnlty  by  the 
help  of  a  ready  toneoe.  There,  I  forgive 
yoa  this  time ;  but  let  there  be  no  more 
tadcks  played  withmy sapper." 
.  Tbos,  by  his  ready  wit,  Qoinqnibio  kept 
his  plaos  in  Corrado's  kitdien,  and  from 
that  time  was  better  thonght  of,  not  only 
t^  his  master,  bnt  by  his  fellow-servants. 

APPEARAHCKS  ABB  DXCSTITDU 

Thb  Signer  de  Sabata  coold  not  have 
been  oallM  a  handsome  man,  even  by  his 
dearest  friends.  He  was  snull  and  mis- 
formed  ;  he  had  a  fiat  face,  and  a  noee 
mach  like  ^lat  of  a  tenier-do^  In  a 
word,  this  gentleman  was  so  hideous  that, 
search  as  one  might,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  find  one  worse-fitTOttred, 
except,  periiaps,  in  the  person  of  the 
fiuooos  paintw,  Giotto,  who,  at  all  events, 
was  scarcely  less  agly. 

Despte  this  nnattractive  appearance,  the 
Signor  de  Eabata  was  a  very  learned 
person,  and  was  respected  by  the  scholars 
of  the  day  as  the  greatest  jndge  on  every 
point  of  dvil  law. 

These  two  men — the  ugly  jndge  and  the 
nj^y  artist-rlived  in  the  same  village,  not 
far  irom  Florence,  at  the  time  of  my  story. 

One  d^,  ss  they  were  riding  in  company 
thence  to  the  city,  each  being  badly  mounted 
and  shabtdly  atUred,  they  were,  snrprised 
by  a  heavy  rain,  whiA  forced  them  to  seek 


shelter  in  a  pessant^s  hnt.  The  downponr 
continoing,  the  friends  grew  impatiwt. 
Therefore,  as  they  knew  the  man  oaneatii 
whose  roof  they  were  sheltering,  they 
boROwed  some  clothing  of  him.  '  He  oonld 
only  offer  an  old  rough  doak  of  grey  felt, 
and  a  very  bad  ana  ragged  hat,  wldtii, 
however,  uie  gentlemen  accepted.  Thos 
eC[aipped,  tliey  conttnaed  tiwir  way.  After 
a  whue,  thv  storm  abated,  and  toey  fell 
into  conversation.  Giotto  talked  exbremely 
well,  so  matter  whit  mubt  be  the  snbject, 
and,  as  Signor  de  Babata  listened,  he 
reflected  that  this  was  indeed  a  gifted  man. 
Neverthelras,  as  he  snjreyed  the  painter 
from  head  to  foot,  bis  ugliness  in  the 
borrowed  clothing  was  so  striking  tiiat  he 
could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into  a  lend 
laugh.  Feeling  obliged  to  etphia,  he  said  : 

"Master  Giotto,  imagine  tf  anyone  met 
US  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  yon. 
Think  yon  Uiat  such  an  one  would  take 
you  for  the  greatest  painter  in  the  worldt " 

"Yes,  sir, -'replied  Giotto  promptly.  "I 
think  this  might  be  possible,  if  ute  same 
person,  in  examining  you  &<nn  top  to  toe, 
was  able  to  credit  yon  with'knowing  more 
than  the  letters  of  tiie  alphabet." 

The  jndge  was  confounded,  for.  In  ridi- 
culing his  compuiion,  he  had  not  realised 
that  his  own  aspect  was  eqaailv  absurd. 

"I  was  impradent^"  said  he  humbly. 
"  Yoa  have  taught  me  now  that  one  iniut 
never  ridicule  o&ers  when  one  can  oneself 
fiimish  abnndant  matter  for  ridicule  also." 
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It  is  now  nearly  half  a  centnry  since  the 
inhabitanta  of  London  and  ito  suburbs 
were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  terror  by  a 
man,  who,  under  various  disguises,  would 
suddenly  appear  before  the  unsospeoting 
pedestrian,  and,  ■  after  having  nearly 
&ight«ned  the  traveller  out  of  hia  or  be; 
senses,  would  as  soddenly  disappear  with 
tairible  bounds,  leaving  the  impressioii 
imon  his  affrighted  victim  that  his  Satanic 
Majesty  had  condescended  to  pay  him  a 
visit  in  peiBon:  Evening  was  we  time 
generally  chosen  by  this  eccentric  character 
for  his  enloits,  and,  doubtless,  there 
are  many  uving  who  can  recollect  the 
pang  of  fear  which  shot  through  Uieir 
nea^  when,  leaping  &t>m  some  dark 
comer,  out  of  a  doorway,  or  over  a  hedge, 
he  stood  before  them. 

Who  this  singular  being  was,  or  what 
.  the  tme  object  ca  his  escapades,  can  only  be 
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Idl  to  oonjoctoie,  u  be  wu  nerar  eaptiind ; 
certein  it  Is,  that  robbery  wu  not  tho 
motirs,  foi  he  was  nenr  known  to  take  a 
single  .coin  from  hia  victinu,  oren  when 
fright  bid  rendered  them  an  eaay  prefi  nor 
did  he  often  piaetise  anj  other  degree  of 
cmelt;  beyond  Bcaziiu  diem,  which,  how- 
ever, was  qnite  SHfficient,  as  in  state 
inabinceB  the  sii£Eeren  never  thoroogh^ 
recovered  the  shock  to  their  nwves. 

The  only  Bormise  as  to  bis  identity  that 
was  ever  hazarded,  was  that  be  was  the 
Marqnis  of  Waterford — then  fsmona  as  a 
nnsleader  in  all  that  savoured  of  faa  and 
fnuio— -bat  not  a  shadow  of  proof  eonld  be 
ever  addooed  in  Bomort  of  th»  tbewy.  The 
more  genend  beltM  appears  to  have  been 
tbat  there  were  several  persons  eoncemed  in 
the  affair ;  tiiat  thery  were  members  of  high 

fimiilia«j  uid  that  t^f  CBUie  of  tictSx  prflne-a 

was  a  bet  of  three  thonsand  pounds  that 
they  would  procure  the  death  of  not  less 
t^lftT^  thirty  banian  beings,  apportioning 
tbem  with  nioe  discrimination  as  follows : 
eight  old  bachelors,  ten  old  maids,  and 
six  lady's  -  maids,  -and  as  many  servant- 
girls  as  titey  could,  trusting  that  -by 
depriving  them  of  their  reason  they  would 
accelerate  their  deatha  This  is,  of  course, 
incredible,  bat  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
MansitHi  House  police-court,  in  a  letter  to 
the  newspapers,  said  it  was  so  reported  to  a 
oommittee  that  was  formed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  the  porxKwe  of  trackihg  and 
prosecuting  ttie  sconndrela. 

It  is  dimcalt  to  ssaign  the  exact  locality 
which  gave  birth  to  this  extraordinary 
freak,  eitbu.  side  of  the  Thames  claiming 
ibe  distinction ;  some  averring  that  it  was 
at  Hammersmith,  others  agun  that  it  was 
Barnes.  The  most  tanstworthy  acebonta 
give  the  palm  to  the  latter  vilhga 

It  was  in  the  latter  end  ol  1837,  at 
Barnes,  that  the  ghost  made  its  fitat 
appearance  in  the  ampo  of  a  large  white 
boll,  attacking  several  persons,  more  par- 
ticularly women,  many  of  whom  soffered 
most  severely  from  the  tnstit.  At  Eut 
Sheen,  in  the  form  of  a  wnlte  bear,  the 
alleged  spirit  carried  on  similar  gambols. 
His  ghost^p  then  extended  bis  operations 
to  the  town  nnowned  for  "maids  of 
honour,"  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
all  BJchmond  was  aghast  at  the  tales  of 
women  being  frightened  to  death  and  of 
children  being  torn  to  pieces  by  him.  Tlie 
aeaich  after  the  unearthly  visitant  was 
here  beccmking  too  warm  for  him,  and  he 
shifted  the  scene  of  his  labouis  to  Ham, 
Kingston,  and  Hampton,  at  whi(Ji  latter 


place  he  was  seen,  clad  in  amour  of  brasa, 
with  spring  sboes,  and  large  claw4ik« 
^oves,  bat  being  hotly  pnrsued  he  acaled 
ute  walls  <d  Boiuiey  Pane  and  vaaished. 
Teddington,  Itrickenham,  and  Hoonslow, 
all  had  Btoriea  to  teH  of  his  f^peacanoe, 
aad  in  Sibn  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Doke  of 
Ntnlliumberlaiid,  many  and  fearfhl  wwe 
the  injuziea  said  to  have  been  inflicted  by 
him.  At  lelewoith  a  cai^>enter  was  aeised 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  most  na- 
mercifully  beaten  by  the  ghost,  who  was 
attired  in  pdGshed  steel  armour,  with  red 
^loet,  eto.  It  most  be  noted  wliat  aa 
exceedingly  varied  wardrobe  tittt  sprite 
must  have  had,  lendering  it  vary  difficult, 
one  w(Mild  think,  for  him  to  move^  with 
aach  extensive  propettiet^  with  alatrify 
from  place  to  place. 

The  nei^bouihood  of  U:d>ridge  waa 
the  next  scene  of  his  pranks,  uid  he 
approached  the  metropohs  throneh  Hao- 
well,  Brentford,  and  Ealing,  in  which  last 
place  ha  was  seen  in  steel  armodr,  striking 
terror  into. the  inmatea  of  &»  vinous 
adiools  located  there,  aad  fr^bteait^  die 
bhuiksmitb  of  &t  village  eo  completely  as 
to  force  him  to  keep  his  bed  in  oon- 
seqnence  of  the  shock  he  sostained.  At 
Hammersmith  he  found  a  determined 
opponent  in  the  stuqte  of  a  valorona 
lamdreas,  to  whom  be  appeared  in  the 
form  of  an  imtaense  baboon,  six  feet  high, 
witli  enonnbas  eyes,  snd  arms  of  an 
extensive  length;  and  in  strict  keeiH 
with  his  animal  appearance,  he  gnmi 
like  an  hyena  This  courageous  womi  . 
after  an  inefFeotuid  attempt  to  avoid  her 
nneanny  visitor,  determined  to  give  Ima 
battle,  and  flew,  at  him  with  eidi  ftary 
that  he  was  glad  to  ^re  ui^  tiM  contest. 
Even  the  royal  precincts  of  KanMnptnn 
Palace  did  not  escape  from  his  viait% 
children  having  seen  Uie  unearthly  being 
dancing  by  mocmligbt  est  the  Palace  Green, 
and  ever  and  anon  scaling  the  walls  of 
the  royal  foroing-boases.. 

InconsequenceofthepanicattencUngthen 
enggarated  stories,  the  police  had  strict 
orders  to  investigate  their  truth,  bat  wero 
imaUe,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  to  tawe 
any  peiwra  who  had  really  seen  Uie  appari- 
tion. That  there  waa  miaidiief  afoot,  how- 
ever, was  clearly  shown  by  the  applicslzons 
at  Uie  Mansion  Hooae  and  oto«  police- 
coorts  for  protection. 

At  PecMiam  be  caased  the  greatest  alarm 
(jadging  by  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
from  a  resident  there),  ^ipeariag  in  a  new 
diaraoter,  as  a  spectre,  and  scaring  out  of 
.,    .  ......  ^ .-   .,^^.- 
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bu  Benaee,  amonget  othen,  an  nnfortanate 
■errant-girl  who  opened  a  door  to  himj 
and  the  writer  also  aaid  that  eeran  ladioB 
had  be«i  redaced  to  the  same  unhappy 
state  through  fright  at  the  awfdl  apparition. 
Letten  p<mied  hito  the  Manaion  Honae 
firom  all  parte  of  I^ndou,  showing  how 
nnivaiaal  was  the  terror  which  had  been 
inapired  by  thn  masqneradii^  misoreant 
Serenl  persona,  more  eapeoi^y  women, 
ware  ii^kjored  bodil|^  in  many  inBtanees  by 
the  clawa  with  whiiA  he  appears  to  hare 
armed  hia  handa,  and  if  one  writer  may 
bs  belioTed,  sarwal  deatha  on  the  aoath 
nde  of  London  had  been  caused  by  the 
shock  his  vppearance  had  given.  A  letter 
from  SL  John's  Wood  stated  that  for  a 
whole  fortnight  that  neighbourhood  had 
been  faroured  with  Spring-heeled  Jack's 
attentions;  he  sometimea  appearing  as  a 
bear,  and  sometimee  dad  in  m^  This 
ooirespondeut  aaaerted  that  the  he^  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  ewue  of .  these 
^anks,  was  that  the  monster  shodd  kill 
aix  women  in  some  given  time. 

That  .his  appearance  waa  calculated  to 
opset  even  ue  stoutest-hearted  mnst  be 
utnitted,  for  the  Lord  Mayor  himaelf, 
tJiough  much  inclined  to  he  acepUcal, 
acknowledged  that  he  bad  been  given  to 
nnderBtaiia,on  muloobted  authority,  that  in 
the  vicini^  (d  Forest  EiU,  where  he  resided, 
one  of  the  female  aervante  of  a  gentleman 
who  lived  near  hia  house  had  been  terrified 
into  fits  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
figure  clad  in  a  bear's  skwi  which,  upon 
bung  drawn  adds,  exhibited  the  human 
body,  with  long  horns — emblematical  of 
Satan  himself— clad  in  a  aoit  of  malL 

The  "ghost"  did  not  disdain  to  avail 
himself  of  material  means  <A  conveyance 
occasionally,  as  is  shown  by  a  letter  to  the 
Homing  Herald,  January  I6U1, 1838,  from 
"  A  Bemlent  on  Paddington  Green,"  who 
stated  that  he  had  seen,  dose  to  his  house, 
A  figure  clad  in  wMte,  closely  pursued  b^ 
two  men,  and,  after  a  smart  chase,  this 
matter-of-fact  i^parition  jumped  into  a 
cabriolet,  and  waa  driven  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  would-be  captors. 

A  Committee  was  formed  at  the  Mansion 
House  in  January,  1 836,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  enbicnptions,  and  to  decide  npon 
the  best  means  of  capturing  this  uneasy 
spirit,  and  of  visiting  it  with  the  punishment 
which  it  so  richly  deserved. 

In  sending  a  donation  of  five  pounds  to 
the  fund,  a  gentleman  residing  at  Dulwit;h 
wrote  uiat  hia  daughter  was  lying  in 
a    very    daagerooa    state,    having   been 


nearly  deprived  of  her  senses  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  figure  enveloped 
in  a  white  sheet  and  bine  fire,  which  had 
met  her  on  her  return  home  from  a  friend's 
house;  others  equally  tesUfied  to  injuries 
received  at  the  hanos  of  the  hobgoblin. 
A  reward  of  ten  jpounds  was  offered  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  heartless  scoundrel, 
but  nnhaf^ily  it  completely  failed  in  its 
objaot,  and  the  perpetntor  of  this  ghastiy 
"joke  "  continued  to  be  at  laraa 
,  Thinking,  perh^s,  that  be  liad  done  as 
much  harm  as  he  desired  in  the  other  parts 
of  London,  for  a  wh(tle  mor^th  Spring- 
heeled  Jack  devoted  himself ,  to  disturbing 
the  peace  of  mind  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
East  End  of  the  metropolis,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bow  being  particularly  patronised 
by  him.  One  gross  outrage  came  before 
tiie  police-magistrate  at  Lambeth  Street, 
and  caused  considerable  attention. 

A  young  lady,  named  AIsop,  living  with 
her  parents  tn  the  vicinity'  of  Bow,  stated 
that  at  about  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  February  21,  1838,  she 
heard  a  violent  ringing  at  the  front  gate  of 
.the  house,  and  on  going  to  tJie  dpor  to-sea 
what  was  the  cause,  she  saw  a  man  atahd- 
fng  outflide,  of  whom  she  enqniretT  wluU 
Tras  the  matter.  The  perso^r  iastaotly 
replied  that  he  was  a  policeman,  and  nid; 
"  For  Qod'a  sake  bring  me  a  Ugbt,  for  we 
have  caught  Spring-heeled  Jack  liere  in  tlie 
lane."  She  returned  into  the  houses  and 
brought  A  candle  and  handed  it  to  the 
man,  who  was  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak. 
The  iiistant  she  had  done  so,  however,  he 
threw  off  his  outer  garment,  and  f^plyiug 
the  lighted  candle  to  his  breast,  ^^esented 
a  moat  t^deous  and  frightful  appearance, 
and  vomited  forth  a  quantity  of  bine  and 
white  fiame  from  his  mouth,  his  eyes 
sibling  red  balls  of  fira  From  the 
hasty  glance  which  her  fright  enabled  her 
to  get  at  hia  person,  she  oBserved  that  he 
wore  a  large  helmet,  and  his  dress,  which 
appeared  to  fit  him  ver^  ti^ht,  seemed  to 
her  to  resemble  white  oil-skin.  Without 
uttering  a  sentence  he  darted  at  her,  and 
catching  her  partly  by  her  dress,  and  the 
back  part  of  Iter  neck,  placed  her  head, 
under  one  of  bis  arms,  and  commenced 
tearing  her  clothes  with  his  claws,  which 
she  was  certain  were  made  of  some  metallic 
anbetance.  S&e  screamed  out  as  loud  as 
she  could  for  assistance,  and  by  consider- 
able exertion  got  away  from  him,  and 
ran  towards  the  house  to  get  in.  Her 
assailant,  however,  followed,  and  caught 
her  on  the  doorstep,  when  he  again  ttaed 
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considerable  violwice,  tore  her  nook  and 
armi  iritb  hia  cUitb,  as  well  u  a  qnantitf 
of  hair  from  her  head ;  bnt  she  iras  at 
length  reaooed  from  him  by  one  of  her 
nsten.  Her  story  was  folly  corroborated 
by  her  parents  and  sisters,  and  her  hij'itriea, 
which  were  very  considerable,  bore  nnmis- 
takable  testimony  to  tlie  troth  of  the 
aasaolt 

Snbeeqaentiy  In  Bow  Fair  Fields  Jack 
narrowlyesosped  capture  bysomewotkmen, 
and  it  was  oiuy  by  his  extreme  agility,  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  tite  locality,  that  he 
eot  clear  oft  Two  men  were  arrested  as 
being  conoemed  in  this  affair — one  a 
master-bricklarer,  and  the  otiier  a  car- 
penter ;  bnt  uter  a  very  long  and  search- 
ing  investigation  at  Lambeth  Street  poliee- 
eonrt,  they  were  diaeharged,  as  they  were 
not  folly  identified  as  being  the  actual 
perpetrators,  though  it  was  certain  they 
knew  aomeUiing  more  about  the  matter 
than  they  diose  to  acknowledge. 

Another  sample  of  ihe  ghost's  playful 
ways  in  tha  East  End  of  London,  was 
shown  1^  a  statement  made  before  the 
magistrate  at  Lambeth  Street  police-eonrt. 
Match  8,  1836,  by  a  Miss  Scales,  who 
deposed  Uiat  as  she  and  her  sister  were 
valkio'g  in  limehonse  about  half-past 
dght  in  the  erentng,  on  coming  *to  Green 
Dragon  Alley  they  observed  Umie  person 
standing  in  an  angle  in  the  passagei  She 
was  in  advance  cl  her  uster  at  ma  time, 
and  jnat  as  she  «ame  up  to  the  person, 
who  was  envelimed  in  a  large  oloak,  he 
spirted  a  qoantity  of  blue  flune  right  In 
w)T  foce,  which  deprived  her  of  her  sight, 
and  BO  alarmed  her,  that  she  instantly 
dropped  to  ^e  ground  and  was  seized 
wiui  violent  fits,  which  continued  for 
•ereral  hour&  This  individual  was  des- 
cribed as  tall,  thin,  and  of  gentlemanly 
appearance,  and  carried  in  fnmt  of  him  a 
small  lamp,  similar  to  those  used  by  the 

Eolice  ;  he  did  not  utter  a  word,  nor  did 
e  attempt  to  lay  hands  on  the  young 
woman,  but  walked  away  in  an  instant. 

Not  confining  himself  to  the  crowded 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  he  made  the 
'snburbs  his  hanting-ground,  and  terrorised 
both  aides  of  the  ^niamea  to  such  an  extent 
that  bnt  few  females  would  venture  eut 
after  dark  without  sufficient  escort.  He 
visited  Blockheath  in  a  truly  novel  and 
marrellons  manner.  Three  ladies  were 
crossing  the  heath  at  about  six  o'clock, 
when  tney  suddenly  came  npon  a  monstrous 
figure  before  them,  and  as  the  lamps  had 
been  lit  some  time,  they  had. a  good  view 


of  it  Hie  mtmster,  they  sud,  had  a  phos- 
phoric lustre,  showed  tremendous  long 
ears,  hmna  and  taQ  like  those  of  a  buDoclL 
One  of  tiie  ladies  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  tim 
oUier  two  had  resort  to  that  potent  wei^toa 
in  the  female  armonry,  a  good  scream, 
which  promptly  brought  a  polieenuui  to 
their  assistance,  and  on  liia  bold  advaooe 
the  apparition  titrew  itself  over  his  head 
and  disappeared  on  the  haaUi,  daring  which 
gymnastic  performance,  it  was  aud,  the 
hooks,  or  springs,  on  bis  heels  were  dl^ 
tinctly  visiUe. 

In  a  pamphlet,  pnblislied  at  the  time, 
we  have  preserved  to  us  a  portrait  of  the 
"  ghost,"  as  he  appesnd  in  this  instance, 
and  the  representation  even,  mnch  less  tlie 
reality,  is  quite  enough  to  upset  the  nerves 
of  any  ordtnory-minded  person.  Ho  is 
depicted  as  dkd  in  all  the  <»thodox  details 
of  a  Satanic  outfit,  horns,  taO,  eta,  with 
fearfid  -daws  on  both  bauds  and  feet,  the 
latter  additionally  anned  with  large  hooks, 
attaolied  to  the  heels,  whilst  his  counte- 
nance puts  any  mediterval  conception  of  the 
Evil  One  quite  to  the  blush.  No  wonder, 
then,  the  ladiee  are  shown  as  suffering  an 
extremity  of  terror,  with  their  months 
extended  to  their  utmost  Opacity,  presum- 
al^  screaming. 

Jji  asoUier  tract  there  is  a  similai- 
portrait  of  this  mam-fiend,  its  hotrins  being 
heightened  by  being  hi^y-coloorod,  and 
there  he  Is  represented  as  iqtpearing  in  a 
churchyard  to  two  women. 
.  In  a  third  booklet  he  awears  as  In  half- 
armour,  with  helmet,  eta,  bis  nether  limba 
being  clod  in  a  species  of  foz-fanntang 
costume,  a  huge  dou  adorning  his  back 

Having  alsimed  the  dwellers  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames,  so  as  nearly  to 
deprive  them  of  their  senses,  he  again 
crossed  the  water,  and  appeared  to  a  party 
of  people  near  Holloway  in  the  gnise  of  a 
bear.  Here,  however,  he  met  with  a 
reception  he  hardly  contemplated,  for  there 
being  a  brickfield  handy,  Uie  men  of  the 
par^  treated  him  to  a  ehewer  of  bricks,  a 
mode  of  treatment  which  he  by  no  means 
relished,  and  which  induced  him  to  beat  a 
speedy  retreat 

One  evening,  near  Lord  Holland's  gate 
at  Kensington,  a  gaunt  figure,  aeooutred 
like  Don  Quixote,  and  covered  with  spikes, 
waa  seen  striding  along  tiia  road,  and, 
after  staring  in  the  faces  of  some  labouring 
men,  disappeared  in  on  instant  These 
men,  it  is  said,  went  into  a  beer-ahop  in 
the  vicinity,  and  then  relating  what  they 
had  seen,  they  agiun  went  tolhe  ^ace 
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when  the  &gtae  had  appeared,  in  ezpec- 
tetion  of  it*  retarn.  However,  they  did 
not  meet  it,  bat  they  uw  ua  nnconth 
moniter,  hiviog  the  thape  of  an  mormoiu 
baboon,  riaying  iti  antica  beneath  aome 
trees  iriud  oTorhnng  the  toad.  As  tiiey 
approached  the  creatore  Bprang  ap  on  ia» 
braaohet  and  disappeared,  Sptio^-heeled 
Jack,  of  coarse,  beuig  credit^  with  tiiis 
mystorioBB  occorrenoe. 

Hackney  was  favoored  with  an  extia- 
oidinarynsion  of  this  many-shaped  intruder 
on  the  poblie  peaoe,  for  he  appeared,  so 
Um  Bt(wy  nuu^  in  the  tbtfo  <rf  a  latnp- 
lighter  i(^lking_  on  hia  head  and  hands, 
and  carrying  hu  ladder  between  his  feet, 
towhjoh  was  sowanded  a  hmtem  of  large 
dimensions,  amply  lifted.  -  And  this 
mtrioiu  oreatnre,  on  babig  approaoEwd, 
Bomersanlted  so  high,  that  those  who  saw 
itwereatterlyaatoni^ied.  Bat  this,  sorely, 
ia  rather  mwe  than  eren  the  most  credn- 
loos  ought  to  be  e^^ected  to  swallow,  and 
the  story  most  hare  been  manofactnred  to 
fbed  the  pablie  taal«  for  the  marrellans. 

Anotherslimpse  of  him  was  had  on  the 
road  to  Woolwich,  when  a  blae  flame 
issued  from  his  month,  and  a.  girl  who  wib- 
nessed  it  fell  into  £!&  His  £e6s  on  this 
oeoBsioa  is  dasoribed  as  that  ot  a  gentle- 
maa,  with  the  somewhat  startling  addition 
of  a  wide  staip  of  scarlet  down  the  back 
at  his  ooat  Bring  pnisned,  he  spraiw 
over  the  fenees  as  osoal,  and  was  ont  of 
sight  in  an  instant.  Still  lingering  in 
Kent,  he  was  found  the  following  night  at 
Daitf<ad,  where  he  was  dad  in  a  bear- 
skin, sod  amnsed  himself  wi&  the  mis- 
chiflTOoa  trick  of  patting  ont  the  town  gas 
and  leaving  the  streets  hi  darkness.  The 
abiqnity  of  the  fellow  was  something 
wonderfal,  and  tended,  of  oonrse,  very 
nnich  to  enhance  his  fame ;  no  sooner  was 
he  heard  of  in  Kent  than  he  turned  np 
at  Hampstead  Heath,  springing  over  the 
fane-boshes  and  somersaulting  over  the 
gravel-pits. 

So  nnmnooB  were  the  tales  told  of 
Spring-heeled  Jack  that  a  good  many 
most  be  supposed  to  be  tme ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  great  allowance  most  be  made 
for  raednhty,  some  peo|de  not  being  content 
with  the  marvellous  as  they  find  it,  but 
being  only  too  happy  to  add  thereto.  As 
a  final  specimen  of  ^te  nonsense  oircolated 
about  hu  appearance,  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing is  the  besL  A  wonderfol  sight,  it  was 
said,  wfu  witnessed  on  Primrose  Hill  one 
evening.  On  the  summit  appeared  a  huge 
figure  of  a  man,  in  a  flame  of  pale  blue ; 


it  then  assomed  the  bulk  of  a  masdve  ele- 
phaulf  then  of  a  windmill  in  full  opera&n, 
and  lastly,  In  lesseiuBg  its  dimeDeions,  it 
became  a  lane  ball  of  snow,  which  rolled 
down  the  hiU,  and  eacaped  further  notiee. 
What  Spring-heeled  Jack  had  to  do  with 
this  draadfol  qipearanoe  is  not  at  all 
dear,  bat  it  was  attributed  to  him,  never- 
theless, such  was  the  hold  that  he  had 
obtained  over  the  pal^  mind. 

Whether  too  mach  attention  was  benn- 
ning  to  be  paid  to  him  with  a  view  to  nis 
oafrtore,  ot  whether  his  love  of  mlsduef 
had  died  oa^  cannot  be  told,  bat  oertain 
it  was  that  nothii^  was  known  publidyof 
tMs  sii^;alat  beug  after  Apn\,  1838, 
having  lupt  L<mdon  in  a  fbrmant  of  «z- 
ntement  and  terror  for  abont  uz  months. 
The  foregoing  are  -only  a  few  of  the  stfoiee, 
Teradoiis  or  oUierwise,  that  were  rdated 
■of  him,  space  not  permitting  any  mart 
detailed  aeeonnt  to  M  givea 

The  notoriety  ttiis  fallow  had  obtained 
seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  makii^ 
many  silly  young  men  emuloos  to  enact 
the  rnffian  u  a  small  way,  oonslderuig  it 
the  height  of  cleverness  to  frighten  women 
and  cfaudren  ont  of  their  wite,  nnder  the 
bdief  that  Spring-heeled  Jack  was-  attack- 
ing them.  Many  cowardly  assaults  on 
wwnen  were  reported  in  various  parts  of 
the  metoopoU^  under  the  impression, 
doabtless,  that  itwaa  all  a  "lark ;"  but  it 
was  a  joke  Um  victims  hardly  appre- 
ciated, as,  should  they  scream  oat  in  their 
terror,  their  unmanly  assailants  did  not 
hesitate  to  strike  them  with  their  fists  in 
the  moatti,  in  order  to  silence  them. 

One  (rf  these  imitators  of  Jack,  a  yonng 
footman,  who  had  kept  the  inhabitants  of 
Kilbnm  in  considwable  alarm  by  sallying 
oat  upon  them  di^msed  as  a  ghost,  in 
a  white  sheet  and  Udeons  muk,  from 
which  depended  a  long  beard,  was  cap- 
tured and  fined  four  pounds,  which  seems 
hardly  an  adequate  sentence  for  the  offence^ 
seeing  how  seldom  these  gentry  gave  justice 
a  chance  of  punishing  them. 

In  a  satirical  paper.  The  Age,  of 
March  11,  1838,  is  found  a  recipe  for  tJie 
cure  of  '"  spting-heels "  in  "Jacks": 
"Take  of  peas,  pepper,  salt,  and  gun- 
powder on  equal  amount.  Fiat  mixture 
in  blunderbnsii  withoat  '  scruple.'  Make 
application  in  the  region  of  the '  os  cocygis,' 
and  let  fl^.  We  are  happy  in  having  the 
beetopimon  that  no  person  afflicted  with 
'Spring-heeled  Jackism'  can  wiUiatand 
the  effects  of  Hub  treatment  of  hia  ner- 
vous system."    Undoubtedly,  if  this  pre- 
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acriptioD  had  been  followod  eztemively  in 
ita  entltstT  by  the  inhaMtenta  of  London, 
there  votud  not  hare  been  mndh  mora 
heard  <rf  the  pranks  of  theae  cowardly 
fellowfli  vho«  oolv  redeeming  jKant  vaa 
that  they  abstainea  from  planderine  those 
who  had  been  weak  e&oogh  to  be  frigbteoed 
by  theirififeanilice. 


OUB-  SHINING  KIVEB. 

L 

NoTHiNo  was  ever  seen  like  Faddington 
Station  on  that  partioQlar  morning  — 
bnBinesBlike  Paddi)igt(a],with  its  long  rows 
of  white  rallway-coadies  oontinoally  gUding 
away  to  distant  parts ;  with  its  platforms 
and  their  constantly-ehaogiDg  gcoops,  sod 
the  great  pilee  of  Iimiage  that  aecamnlate 
as  btt  as  they  are  mieeled  away  by  bo^y 
porters.  All  this  ordinary,  workaday 
aspect  of  the  ^miliar  t«rminiu  19  for  the 
momwb  effisced.  Wonderful  tdlettes  of 
the  whitest,  the  cr«aimMt,  the  most  re- 
freshing ;  preUy  faces  under  the  moat 
ravishing  of  hats,  go  to  form  a  white  and 
radiant  olond  of  womankind,  which  has 
invaded  and  taken  poesesuon  ^  the  scene. 
And  instead  of  the  nsnal  aombte  foil  of 
nuBcoline  garments,  we  have  all  kinds  of 
brilliant  and  startiing  arrangements  of 
colotir — in  jerseys,  and  jompers,  and  gay 
caps,  and  parta-oolonied  ribbons  —  com- 
bined with  white  flannels.  Festive 
trains  are  freighted  fast  with  all  these 
festive  pec^le — the  newest  and  brightest 
of  Sidoon-catTiages,  each  apioopriated  to 
some  dab  or  piivat«  party ;  and  instead 
ot  brown  portmanteanx  and  black  bnllock- 
tmoks,  we  have  baskets  of  fiowen  and 
fmits  by  wa^  of  luggage,  with  tempt- 
ing-lookms  picoie-basksts,  and  bundles  vt 
white  ennshade^  or  parti-colonied  Japanese 
umbrellas. 

All  the  gay  crowd  is  moving  to  and  fro 
with  a  perfectly  dis&acttng  play  of  colour 
in  the  temptn^d  sonshine  iha,t  filters 
through  the  great  glass  roof.  I  am  dased, 
bewildered,  and  experience,  also,  a  certain 
sadness  in  the  thought  that  none  of  these 
brnht  and  pleasing  young  women  are 
looking  out  for  me.  Indeed,  I  had  bo 
share  m  the  bright  glances  and  pleasant 
recognitions,  and  thus  it  was  a  rehef  to  be 
seized  upon  by  an  active  porter,  whose 
instinct  of  self-interest  had  kept  him  clear 
of  the  crowd  of  feminine  passengers,  for 
women,  however  costly  their  array,  are 
generally  more  lavish  of  smiles  fmd  thanks 
than  of  fihillings  and  half-crowns.     "  This 


way,  sir ;  hera's  your  friend  a-waiting  for 
yoo.  She's  jest  off,  is  tho  fast  train,  and 
she'll  run  afore  tliese  qtedala." 

And  so  I  found  mysslf  tad  my  belfUg- 
ings  shot  into  a  smoking  oatriage  as  the 
toain  rooved  on,  wlule  <q^ionta  sat  oqr 
friend  CharlwoodP^eeroffc,g«iKgrally  known 
as  Charley,  who  gripped  my  hand  and  ann 
widi  some  ferrour. 

"  Yon  got  my  telegram,  Uien,  from  Paris  t 
So  Kood  of  yon  to  G(»Ba." 

The  fact  was,  that  I  had  got  into  die 
habit  of  being  very  much  atChariOT's  beck 
and  call,  who  was  an  erratic  kmd  of  being ; 
often  k«t  sight  of  ft>r  mOQtlu,^or  years 
even,  and  tJien  making  knoihi  his  existence 
in  a  perempt<ny  way  by  telegraph,  askii^ 
nuB,  perhaps,  to  meet  the  Cnnaid  boat  at 
Qneenstown,  ca  to  run  over  to  ManeiUes 
to  join  him  in  a  yachtii^  trip  in  the  Medi- 
tertaoean.  Generally  speaking  irtien 
Ghaiiey  had  reoonrae  to  mss  he  mi  in  aome 
kind  oif  a  a<npe.  And  I  gOMsed  pretty 
confidently  Uiat  sometluDg  was  1^  matter 
now,  for  beneath  the  superfietal  cheerful- 
ness of  his  greeting  then  lufked  a  settled 
kind  of  gloom. 

Poor  Charley  I  he  had  been  left  to 
his  own  devices  at  an  eatly  ag*,  with  a 
nice  little  property,  including  a  pleasant 
old  mansion  on  the  Thames,  where  his 
family  had  lived  for  generations  in  credit 
and  good  repute.  How  much  was  left .  for 
him  now  I  Very  little,  I  fancied,  for 
already  had  appeared  in  the  T^nus  a  pre- 
limmary  announcement  of  the  sale  <^ 
Pyecroft  Courts  with  all  its  lands  and  de- 
mesnes. Soon,  no  donbt,  I  should  hear  from 
Charley's  own  lips  how  it  had  h^ipmed 
that  mattcm  had  come  to  this  pass.  In  the 
meantime,  we  beguiled  tite  way  witii  ordi- 
nary conversation. 

"  What  has  brought  you  over  from  Paris 
in  each  a  hurry  t "  I  asked. 

,"  Arthur,  my  boy,"  replied  Charley 
gloomily,  "  it  was  baccarat  Had  a  cnw 
time  of  it.  Lost  fifty  thousand  francs  to 
the  marquis — deued  me  out,  and  came 
home  partly  to  see  yoo." 

"  And  partly  to  see  somebody  else,"  I 
interposed.  "  Oh,  I  have  heard  something 
about  your  affairs,  although  you  have  'kept 
me  so  much  in  the  dark." 

"  Why,  what  do  yon  mean  t "  asked 
Charley,  flushihg,  and  looking  embarrassed  ; 
"you  can't  have  heard  anything  about 
her " 

"About  the  litUe  counn  who  is  to 
redeem  the  fortunes  of  young  Prodigal  T 
YeB,  I  have  been  told — -7-"    , 
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"  Ob,  u  for  Claudia,  avcuybody  knows 
ftlioiit  that,"  uid Charlej',  frowuAg ;  "that 
tAd  donkey  of  an  nude  of  nuo«  tiu  bees 
putting  our  names  together  all  over  the 
yaee.  She  ia  the  bana  of  my  ffxiatence, 
don't  yod  see.  I  alwaya  aaiooiate  hei  with 
a  nin  of  ill-lo^  at  haooarait,  or  the  wrong 
hone  winning  the  Derby," 

"  The  giri  is  Bcnnetbing  of  a  fi^ht,  then } " 
I  hwanwd,  thinMng  that  nv  fiiend's 
ftversiOD  to  the  mat^  that  woola  eave  him 
nivat  have  M>me  saffifi{ent  reason. 

"Wall,  Dot  exactly  a  fright,"  cepUed 
Charley  careUaalr, "  bat  a  aallow,  breiad-aad- 
biUterhiDdofaohoolgirL  Here,  I're  got  her 
plwtograi^    Yos  can  jndge  for  yonnelfl" 

Mr.  Fyecxoft  produced  a  photograph 
from,  a  huidaome  case,  and  handed  it  to 
me,  The  portrait  waa  that  of  a  yooos 
ad  vitb  large  clear  eye«,  a  forehead 
DToad  and  low,  the  feabuea  perhi^  hardly 
r^^nlar  enough  to  be  handsome,  but  the 
noatb  mobile  and  aenritire,  with  the  lips 
joBt  parted  and  diBcloains  a  set  of  firm, 
pettl-like  teeth.  Although  there  was  the 
aamhlaBoe  of  a  smile  on  the  face,  yet  the 
gen«^  ei^ffesaion  of  the  featiu^  waa 
rather  of  tiie  peneire  oast.  Altogether 
the  photograph  gave  the  impression  of  a 
refined  and  sensitive  girl,  w^o  was,  perhaps, 
not  over  hu^y  in  ner  snrroondinga ;  or 
who  mi^t  be  regretting  the  absence  or 
ooldnesa  of  her  loTW.  I  looked  at  Charley 
to  read  in  hie  fiwe  some  explanation  of  this 
■Mfowfol  air,  bnt  the  yoong  man  at  this 
moment  had  his  whole  attention  fixed  npoo 
another  portnitt  at  whiidi  he  looked  with 
n^  and  passionate  gaae.  Bewming  oon- 
aeunis  that  I  was  looMng  at  him,  he  bAstily 
pot  back  the  case  into  his  pocket,  forgetting 
Lis  cousin's  portrait,  whtoa  last  I  placed  in 
my  own  pocket* 

Now  if  Mt.  FyeoToft  conudered  his 
eotuin  to  be  the  buie  4^  hia  life,  do  doubt 
tbere  .was  an  antidote  somewhere  in  exis- 
tence, Aa  to  this  surmise,  which  I  pre- 
sently expressed,  Charley  nodded  a  decisive 
affirmative. 

"A  girl,"  he  add,  "who  anits  me  down 
to  the  groond.  A  joUy,  sensible,  tnte- 
hearted  girl,  who  tak^  an  interest  in  me^ 
and  in  everything  I  like,  ez^ept,  by  the 
'v*y,  in  gambling,  which  she  always  sets 
her  face  against  Ah,"  added  Charley 
with  a  sigh,  "  if  I  had  takmi  her  advice  I 
should  hare  been  a  different  man  now,  and 
able  to  'please  myself.  Whereas,  behold 
me  now,  bound  to  the  chariot-wheels  of 
my  uncle." 

But  then,  vhy  should  Charley's  nnde 


object  to  his  pleasing  himself  in  the  matter 
of  his  affections,  and  why  also  should  he 
want  to  unite  his  daughtei;  a  well-dowered 
young  woman,  to  an  impoverished  young 
prodigal!  Charley  winced  at  this  de- 
scription of  himself,  bnt  ovrned  that  it  was 
not  exactly  ui^uit-  As  fw  hia  uncle's 
motives,  they  were  not  ht  to  seek.  He 
was  not  a  real  Pyecroft,  it  seemed,  but 
had  manied  Charley's  aunt,  and  assumed 
his  wife's  nama  Thus  he  had  become 
a  Ingoted  devotee  to  the  Pyecroft  creed, 
that  the  Pyecrofts  were  the  salt  of  the 
urth,  and  that  no  honours  were  like 
mto  theirs.  And  with,  Unde  Pyecroft's 
dollars  the  ancestral  belongings  of  the 
fiuoily  might  soon  be  redeemed  from 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  Pyecroft 
Court  would  resume  its  place  unong  the 
grand  booses  of  the  counW. 

Charley  admitted  that  he  saw  no  other 
issue  to  the  matter  than  to  sacrifice  himself 
and  his  cousin  to  the  family  interests. 

"  We  shall  be  wretched  together  for  a 
year  or  so,  and  then  I  shall  fly  oaok  to  my 
old  ways,  and  after  that " 

"  Huiwell  I "  I  remarked,  looking  out  of 
the  canii^e-window  as  the  train  sped  past 
a  fine  range  of  buildings  with  a  mediaval 
gateway  ]ealoaB]y  dosed  with  iron  bars, 
all  embowered  among  the  luxuriant  foliage, 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  Hanwell  for  one  of  ub," 
rejoined  Charley  ^oonuly.  And  then  he 
began  to  tell  qae  n  the  plans  he  had  lately 
formed.  How  he  had,  oy  clever  manage- 
ment— involving  the  sacrifice  to  his  uncle 
of  his  reniaining  interest  in.  the  family 
estate — contrived  to  scrape  together  a  few 
thousand  pounds  in  ready  money,  with 
which  he  had  intended  to  settle  as  a  she^ 
farmer  in  Anstralia,  having  first  married 
his  sweetheart,  Bebecca  Thomas.  Bebecca 
had  a  little  money  of  her  own;  her  people 
being  well-to-do  if  a  trifle  vulgar.  Her 
father,  a  decent  old  fellow,  had  long  kept 
the  Crab  and  Flowerpot,  a  well-&equented 
hostelry  on  the  river.  There  was  a  mother, 
jolly  and  good-natured,  who  was  almost 
too  fond  of  her  presumptive  son-in-law  j  a 
brother,  too,  whom  Charley  allowed  to  be 
objectionable.  The  old  man  had  .made 
money  and  retired,  and  now  lived  in 
his  own  little  place  not  far  from  Uncle 
Pyecroft's  manor-house  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  waged  continual  war  with  the  squire 
as  to  £hing  and  riparian  rights  on  the 
river ;  and  w.\sb,  apart  from  all  other  con- 
siderations, waa  anything  bnt  apersona  grata 
to  the  people  at  Gharlwood  BalL  Every 
year,  however,  Mr.  Thomas  contrived  to 
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get  afloat  on  hui&Tonrite  Sirer  ThimeB, 
revimtiiig  his  old  havnte  and  friends,  and 
fiihing  and  boatmg  to  his  hoarfs  content 
Henley  irai  almji  one  of  hia  rtopping- 
plaeei,  vhere  he  mooTod  his  botue-boat  and 
entertained  his  old  friends  and  omtomen 
with  free  hospitality,  not  without  a  discreet 
eye  to  bnainesi,  for  he  had  launches  and 
hoase-boats  of  his  own,  that  he  would 
let  <m  tttnu  adTantM;eoiu  to  himself  as  a 
matter  of  grace  and  »TOtir. 
But  B^)ecca,   added    Charley   witJt   a 


denHuring  auh,  although  luppv  enoo^ 
in  her  life  at  nome,  was  snfiicientlT  devofav 
to  her  lover  to  follow  htm  to  the  end  of 


the  world.  And  she  had  entered  into  the 
Austrah'an  scheme  with  ferroor— oU  had 
been  settled  between  the  pair — and  then 
with  all  this  mosey  at  command,  Charley 
bsd  thought  no  harm  could  come  of  a  rtm 
to  PariB  by  himself  to  take  a  patting  glance 
at  old  haunts  and  astoeiatea.  Then  had 
followed  the  &ta]  baccant,  the  final  clearing 
out,  asd  the  consequent  shipwreck  of  the 
Australian  project.  And  Charley,  who  had 
promised  to  be  at  Henl^  to  make  final 
arrangements  with  Eebe«a,  was  now  on 
his  way  there  to  tell  her  that  there  was 
nothin|;  left  for  him  bat  to  giTe  her  op  and 
sare  himself  from  utter  rum  by  marrying 
the  fated  bane  of  hia  existence. 

"I  haven't  the  heart  to  hrak  it  to  h^ 
myself,"  said  Charley  m  a  husl^  voice. 
"And  I  want  you  to  do  it  tor  me^  <dd 
du^pie,  as  kindly  and  as  gently  as  yon  can." 

"Ah,  there  is  Windsor  Castle,"  I  ob- 
served in  a  chilly  voice,  as  over  the  green 
pUin,  with  its  groves  and  tufted  hedge- 
rows, rose  the  massive  walls  and  towers  of 
the  royal  fortress-palace,  with  England's 
standard  floating  lazily  in  the  h&^  snn- 
shinefromthegreatBoundTower.  "Queen 
there,  eh1  I  suppose  shell  be  going  north 
before  long." 

"Never  mind  about  Windsor  Castle," 
taid  Charley,  putting  his  hand  persoasively 
upon  my  uioulder.  "Say  you'll  do  this 
for  me,  old  fellow.  No,"  he  added,  as  he 
saw  my  repugnance  to  the  task  written 
plunly  in  my  face.  "Well,  if  anyone  had 
told  me  that  Arthur  Penrice  would  desert 
an  old  friend  in  his  need,  I  would  have 
struck  him,  by  Jove  !  and " 

Here  we  stopped  at  Slough,  and  a  rush 
of  people  to  the  door  of  our  carriage 
stopped  the  fervid  flow  cf  Charley's  do- 
quence. 

"  Oh,  I  say,"  he  went  on,  as  somebody 
paUed  vigorously  at  the  door,  which  was 
difScolt  to  opes,  "  here  is  a  thundering  old 


woman  trying  to  get  iu.  Madam,"  as  tiie 
door  opened,  and  a  full-Uown,  elderly  laoa 
appeared  in  the  opening,  "this  is  a 
Binokitig-Garriage. " 

"Don't  mi^  at  all,'*  siud  the  sew 
comer,  haulmg  herself  vigorously  in.  "Hit 
Clara,  plenty  of  room  here,"  calling  to  her 
daughter,  who  was  looking  after  the 
Inggsge.  And  then  with  a  look  of  growing 
recognition  on  hw  roddy  face  as  she  stwea 
at  my  eompenicm :  "Surely  I  know  that 
face,  though  I  can't  for  ttu.  moment  nve  it 
a  name.  .  Ah,  h<JW'  de  do,  Mr.  Chanwood 
^ecroft  i  I  dost  know  you  so  well  as  the 
dfiarlwood  Hall  Pyeerofts;  yoor  ondes,  [ 
think  True,  so  they  are.  Clara,"  as  the 
daughter  entered  Hbt  oartiage  rather 
breathless  from  her  hurried  visit  to  the 
Inggagft-Tan, »  plain,  BenBibl»4ooking  young- 
woman.  "Clwa,  you  know  that  face — 
Mr.  Pyecroft,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  said  Clkra,  nodding  coolly 
to  my  compajtion.  You  could  see  that 
one  of  her  missions  in  life  .was  to  moderate 
the  exabeiances  of  hw  too  demcmstfative 
nutnuna.  "Gdiuc  to  Henley,  I  suppoee  t 
What  a  pity  we  £d  not  think'  of  Henley  I 
Such  a  nuisance,  all  t^  crowd  and 
bustle  I" 

"  Well,  we  shordd  not  have  seen  Mr. 
Pyecroft  otherwise,"  remarked  tlie  elder 
lady  benevolently.  "  Ob,  I  have  met  Hi» 
Pyecroft  several  times  lately  —  grown  « 
charming  gfarL  Cousin,  is  it  notl  Am  I 
to  eongratalate  you  t  A  little  bird  has 
whispered " 

"The  little  bird  ought  to  be  shot,  Mrs. 
Boothby,"  replied  Charlwood  unKtacionsly. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  only  •  prophetic  bird, 
like  the  raven  in  the  poem,  uiat  croaked 
'  Never  moret'"  cried  Clara,  with  a  shrewd 
glance  towards  Charley,  who  soaned  to 
wince  a  little  under  the  young  woman's 
straightforward  glance. 

"My  dear  Clara,"  remonstrated  the 
mother,  "  to  talk  of  ravens  and  weddings 
in  the  same  breath  I  Beally,  quite  unluc^. 
But  perhaps  we  shall  meet  again  soon.  We 
are  promised  at  the  Hall  for  certain  festi- 
vitiee,  I  think,  Clara.  That  is,  if  my 
rheumatism  permits.  Not  titat  it'a  really 
rheumatism.  They  call  it  so,  but  it's 
something  medical  science  cannot  fik^om, 
and  now  Tm  ordered  to  Leamington, 
peremptorily,  by  the  doctors." 

"  M!amm&,  they  said  yon  might  go  where 
you  pleased,"  interposed  the  too  tmthfol 
Clara. 

"Ah,  that  fsbowB  how  badly  th^  think' 
of  the   case,"  continued  M»  Boothby, 
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QBdinii^rAd.  "  Bat,  health  aail  strength 
permittiiig,  m  an  tare  to  meet  tt  the 
HklL  And  ire  must  lose  700  now  jrad- 
tirely  1 "  ftnr  Cburle^  wm  getting  hia 
papsn  and  thinp  tt^ether,  pnpmAory 
for  the  stoppage  at  Ti^ord. 

"  Hn.  Boothbj,"  said  Charley  in  accents 
of  expoatnlation,  "  70a  are  sitting  on  my 
Pimch,  sorely." 

"Well,  really,  so  I  am,"  «aid  Mrs. 
Boothby,  jomping  op  rivadooBly.  "  No 
harm  done,  I  hope  t " 

Charley  eyed  the  flattened  periodioal 
iriUi  some  repngnance,  bat  finally  packed 
it  ap  among  hu  other  papers,  and  in  a  few 
ckinateB  we  were  among  the  crowd  upon 
Ae  pUtfonh  at  Twyford,  staudio^  we^ed 
im  against  tbe  wall  io  a  not  ODtdeasmg  Moah 
a  gay  eostomes  and  pretty  Umt,  while  a 
loadng  express  to  London  roahed  past. 

13ie  di^  was  hot,  bat  not  anpleasantly 
glaring  as  we  made  oar  way  from  the 
station  to  Henley  Bri^ne— <me  of  those 
stately  bridges  of  which  baildars  seem  now 
to  haTe  lost  Ae  secret,  harmomsing  to  well 
with  the  sparUing  riTor,  the  white  swalu, 
■nd  8^y  pleaaare-boftts.  And  tJiea  the 
wMideifal  sight  from  tba  crown  of  the 
bridge,'  the  bright  river  enclosed  in 
maadowB  and  loxnriant  lulls,  the  old  ted 
town,  with  its  hotels  and  boathoasea, 
almost  masked  with  gay  bnnting,  and  its 
iriurrea  and  landing-^aees  conewled  by  a 
floating  strert  of  bfi^iUy  ooloored  lunue- 
boata,  stretohing  as  tar  as  the  eye  can 
roadi,  the  flat  roofs  adorned  with  beds  of 
flowers  and  parterres  of  gay  oostomesl 
Selow  yoo  «an  hardly  see  the  water  for 
tite  boats  that  cross  and  recross,  and 
VoUide,  and  separate,  and  shoot  to  and  fro 
with  bewildann^  effect  Steady  family 
boats:  lig^tootnggers;  crank  canoea of  me 
Canadian  ^pe;  Venetian  gtmdolas,  with 
gondtdlMs  in  character,  who  sewi  as  mnch 
at  home  on  dw  Thames  as  on  the  Lido ; 
there  it  hardly  a  orsft  that  floats  iqmn 
inland  watws  uiat  has  not  a  represontative 
hera  And  irbea  the  gan  soonds  to  clear 
the  eonnc^  yoa  wonder  how  tbe  seething 
mass'  of  boats  can  be  packed  any  closer  to 
bare  a  lane  (^  water  for  the  radng  boats. 
Then  the  gay  coats  and -glittering  badges 
of  the  Thunea  wateimea  beoomo  evident 
in  the .  thrimft  as'  gradoally  the  watery 
bonoonne  is  brooght  into  something  like 
order.  The  band  plays,  a  gleam  of  bright 
Bonddne  taings  all  the  glitter  of  the  scene 
into  almost  rainfol  pronunenoe,  and  then 
tfarongh  the  lane  <rf  nppling  waters  two  or 
three  boats  are  seen  etroggUng  to   the 


winning-post'  It  is  all  the  more  in 
character  with  the  scene  that  the  radng 
is  not  of  the  most  ardnooa  description.  It 
is  a  gay  and  somptaons  fSte  in  which 
em^body  caies  more  to  see  and  he  seen, 
and  for  cool  drinks  and  loxoriotiB  londieona, 
than  for  any  display  of  obetahate  plnck 
and  endorance. 

Charley  sotreyB  the  scene  from  the 
bridge  with  eyes  that  have  only  one  object, 
and  that  object  is  soon  attained,  for  he 
seizes  me  by  the  arm. .  "  There  is  Mr. 
Thdmaa's  hooae-boat," he  cries,  "half-way 
down  towards  the  island." 

She  was  a  pretty  little  house-boat  that 
Mr.  Thomas  had  named — ^with  gracefol 
reownitton  o!  the  eoorce  of  this  and 
kindred  Inxories — The  Crab,  while  rows  of 
flower-pots  all  ronnd  with  their  load  of 
brilliant  flowers  completed  ihe  allodon. 
Mr.  Thomas  himself,  a  -gny,  -oaatioos- 
looking  man  in  a  looad-brimmed  straw  . 
hat  and  white  linen  tnit,  waa  stuiding  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  covered  with 
red  baiw;  the  wife,  almost  purple  with 
heat,  was  ftmning  henelf  in  the  most  shady 
spot  to  be  fonno,  while  on  the  roof,  sor- 
rodnded  by  a  lot  of  yoang  boating  men  in 
their  gay,  parti-coloared  clothing,  sat  a 
handsome,  showy  yoang  woman— evidently 
Rebecca. 

There  was  much  in  the  appearance  of 
Rebecca  to  justify  Charley's  mfatoation — 
fine  omtoarB  and  nobly-cat  features,  dark, 
ezjvesdve  eyes,  and  raven-black  hair, 
wmch  was  massed  in  a  splendid  cinb  that 
hong  almost  to  her  heela  With  all  these 
attractions,  I  could  no  longer  wonder  that 
a  yonng  fellow  should  faU  madly  in  love 
with  her.  I  felt  that  I  oonld  do  it  myself 
were  Charley  oat  of  the  way ;  and*  oat  of 
tha  w^  it  seemed  he  wished  to  be,  his 
madness,  after  all,  not  cai^ring  him  to  any 
violent  lengths  in  the  w^  of  self-aasertibn. 
Yes,  I  aetvully  felt  pained  as  I  saw  the 
bri^  light  th^  Saslted  into  Rebecca's  dark 
eyes,  ^ix  snch  a  gleam  of  joyful  recog- 
nitioa  from  those  eyes  I  acknowledged 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  throw  away 
Fyeoroft  Court,  and  Oharlwood  Hall  into 
the  bargsin. 

"Ah,  here's  oai  yoang  squire  1 "  cried  Mr. 
Thomas,  remdving  with  his  right  huid  his 
long  white  olay-pipe  from  hia  moath,  while 
wi£  bis  left  he  nudliarly  grasped  young 
Charlwood  by  the  arm.  "I  won't  aay 
you're  unexpected.  Here,  Becky,"  bailing 
the  upper  deck,  "here's  an  oldfriend  come  to 
see  yoo.  Now,  what  is  it  to  be  1  Shaqdy- 
gaff  or -champagne  t    I've  got  Walt  hare  t 
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Motber,  jon  come  aod  get  something  for 
tbe  captain.  We  most  treat  faimweH  now 
ke'n  faer&  He  dont  come  for  nottdng,  I 
e^ect — do  he,  mother  t" 

Bat  yoa  trill  hardly  bdtere  the  ra^anl  v 
trick  that  Charley  played  me  at.  thu 
moment  Hardly  taking  any  notice  of 
Mr.  Thomas  or  hia  greedngs,  Oharlwood 
walked  half-way  np  the  oorapanion-ladder, 
and  beckoned  Rebecca  to  oome  to  him. 
She  advanced  with  rather  a  scared  expree- 
sfon,  for  she  aaff  that  sometlung  was  wrong 
in  her  lover'a  face, 

"Rebecca,"  swd  Pyeo-oft,  "thia  is  my 
great  friend,  Mr.  Penrice,  of  whom  I  hare 
often  spoken.  Fleaee  make  Mm  welcome 
for  half  an  boor,  while  I  foMl  a  preseing 
It  elaewhera"     And,    without 


another  word,  he  sprang  into  the  little 
dingey  that  was  moored  alongside,  and 
femed  hinu^  ovsr  to  tbe  oppoeite  ihore, 
where  he  qnickly-dii&^pearea  In  the  crowd 
of  spectatora  ma  moimtebankB. 

"And  whafa  the  captain's  little  gataie 
DOW  t "  said  Mr.  Thomas  angrily,  knitting 
hia  grey  brows  nnder  his  brosd-brimmed 
hat  "Ain't  over  civil,  I  tHnk,  to  cat 
awaylike  that" 

"Til  be  off  after  lum,  ^aTernor,"  ai^d  a 
young  black-eyed  yonth,  coming  forward — 
evidently  the  son,  and  a  disagreeable 
rendering  of  bia  prettr  datet^-^the  same 
cast  of  featntes,  bnt  bloated  and  nnwhole- 
somo-looking,  with  a  costume  of  bright, 
red-striped  flannel,  with  a  gaudy  mu^er 
andgandier  cap. 

"  Ko,  you  atop  where  yon  are,  Dick ;  or 
go  off  to  He  Lion,  tmd  take  yonr  fii^ida 
with  yon,"  said  Rebecca  to  her  brothw  in 
a  tone  of  authority;  "  And  wiU  you  oome 
tod  sit  down,  Mr.  Fenrice,  and  see  the 
races  t  The  bonrSe  is  just  cleared  %)f  otae. 
r  ibink  it^  &e  "Vniigfidd  Scdlb." 

Whatever  the  description  of  race  might 
have  been;  I  don't  dunk  tbat  eitbw  Rebecca 
or  I  saw  much  of  It.  Bhe  tried,  poor  girl, 
to  make  conTetsation,  and  I,  foo,  atoovfl 
from  the  vasty  -d^tliB  of  my  Ind^natitm 
at  Charley's  brick  to  fiah  out  something 
that  mig^t  be  acceptable  to  the  ears  of 
a  pretty  girl  Bnt  the  thing  was  a  dead 
fiulore.  Soon  we  came  to  a  complete 
Htlenco.  The  yonng  boating-men  had  witii- 
drawn  to  their  own  devices.  Rebecca  and 
I  had  the  flower-spangled  deck  to  onrselves, 
while  we  could  hear  bielow  Mc.  and  Mra. 
Thomas  and  their  son  discosaing  Mr.  Pye- 
croff  s  affwfl  with  not  nureasonaMe  bittu- 
ness.  The  wind  Uew,  the  flags  wared,  the 
waters  riffled,  boats  diot  to  and  fto,  bat 


all  passed  Ifte  a  dream  before  my  c^e^ 
all  my  attention,  flxed  wai  the  ndsetaUe 
business  before  m«.  I  fdt  that  if  mf 
friend  had  asked  me  to  throw  tke  gfal  lato 
the  water,  and  drown  her,  I  oowd  ham 
done  it  more  easily  than  sit  thus  aad  tell 
her  in  cold  blood  that  all  the  faappneBS'of 
her  Kf«  was  ended.  -After  all,  Bebecoa  was 
the  first  to  speak.  She  drew  her  dudr  donr 
to  me,  and  said  in  a  qttJet,  stndned  vniee : 
"You  have  some  message  for  me  fima 
Charley — from  Mr.  P jocroft  1  • 
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[It  is  my  duty  to  tell  ibe  readec  tint  this 
Aamtdve  has  api     "" '  '    "  '"'  -^—-'— 


lyduty 

has  appsand  in  print  already- 
It  was  puMishea  in  tiie  (now  eztinet) 
tTnlTrasity  Magadne,  in  Jnly,'1878.  I 
reproduce  it,  word  for  woiA,  as  it  tbeie 
appeared,  and,  tat  so  itiag,  1  bxn  iha 
kind  consent  of  Dr.  Keninm*  Odok,  wte 
was  proprietor  and  editw  of  the  magaaJwSi. 
BesideeavoididgafliargeofTainR^patitJOD, 
I  have  ano&er  motive  for  nnkugitliii 
declaration.  I  wish  it  to  be  dear]^  nndas- 
Mood  that  my  fhcHa  wen  [daeed  on  i««ord 
%itlrin  a  very  short  time  of  their  ooeuxceOoa, 
imd  when  tbey  ^ere  perfectly fresb  in. my 
memory.  In  1878  pet^e's  atbentiou  iud 
not  been  atoosed,  as  it  has  been  of  late,  liy 
tbe  exploits  of  t^  thoughtnaden  and 
others  who  claim  oeanlt  poweit.  Had  I 
kept  &.»  ncoid  of  n^  stnngs  eiq>erieoea 
in  my  own  breast  OBtil  now,  I  im^ht  bs 
reasonably  sospeeted  of  embellirfiiiig  mf 
facte  to  BOit  recent  deftdopmenti  o|  oiam 
speculaliAL  '  From  USs  pdnt  of  view  it 
seems  to  me  fortunate  that  my  record  has 
already  appeared  in  print,  di*wn  np  .at  a 
time  when  botil  tny  memory  and  my 
motives  were  b^ond  gospicion.] 

"Eariy  in  January,  I8?7,'Iwasatatf6ind 
at  Moradabad,  ia  BohQkmid.  My  wife 
was  in  ^gland  invalided;. ao,  instead,  ct 
living  done,  I  had  adopted  a  oommon  and 
eonvenient  Indian  fsshion  and  was  "  diom- 
ming'*with  a  friend.  Myohomwas  Bfr. 
Oarmiohael-fimyth,  aotii^;  Sinwifatendent 
of  Police  for  tbe  t^strtek  One  day  Mr. 
Bmvth  told  iae  that  ho  expeetad  to  reeem 
a  visit  from  a  native,  an  "«*f«"  eo^jimn^ 
who  would  perform  some  umaiDg  tricka. 
It  so  happened  Hitb  on  the'  suae  day  we 
were  waited  on  by  a  PaiSM  pedlai^  who 
wanted  to  sell  ns  ivwy  and  eandal-wood 
carvings,  and  sodt-Hke  kniotknadcs,  whidi 
are  the  usual  no^-ia-tsada  of  tbe  Pansa 
travelling  merehauts.     While   we  wexe 
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oluSariBg  irith  thu  maa  tii»  amjasot  wu 
umoancfld,  luid  wm  shown  into  iha  oonuoon 
nttiiig-rooiD.  Qe  tm  followed  by  a  orqvd 
of  oar  serrants — ft^  tbe  luUaTft  of  eveiy 
tank  Idfos  a  cOpjiiror,  and  ^azoa  on  a 
ooDJuring  peHonnaooe  wittt  the  simple 
admintion  of  a  cbild. 

**  Tbera  vaa  nrtbing  vwy  reniartabla  in 
the  wpeanuiee  or  dress  ol  our  eoiytuoi: 
An  «£urlf  tnan,  short  and  spSMlf  made, 
dreised  in  dingy  white  cotton,  with  Tsiy 
tight  deerM  to  his- robs  and  vetj  tight 
le^  to  bis  draws ;  he  ml^t  have  b»en 
a  reapecitahle  B«Tant  oat  of  place,  bat 
actoaUy  waa  a  email  landowBor  who  had 
taken  to  conjaring  for  his  amosraaent 

"  When  hboBtwed  the  rpomhs  spread  a 
whHa  cloth  npoD  the  floor  and  sat  down 
npOD  A  with  his  baok  to  the  wall,  the  door 
nl  the-KMUa  befaw  oo  hia  nght  hand.  His 
ntec^atws  w4M  aisposvd  in  the  following 
nuhion :  Mr.  Smyth  sat  on  a  chair  nearly 
in  tb«  luiddle.<4  ik»  won,  I  was  sitting 
iHt  ft  soik'neai  :Uie  doot,utfaft  Faraee  mot- 
ehant^  stood  In  the  ietanwy  about  ^m's 
Iragtt  from  mOb  Tha  Mrranta  stood  aboat 
in  g«»p8,-tke  laigtMt  giw^)  being  between 
tiie-doqi;  and  the  conjoror.  Am  soon  as  he 
had  aittled  himBelf  he  tamad  to  the  Fareae 
and  aaked  for.t^e  loao  ol  a  rapee.  The 
twdlar  at  flrat  demnrrdd  a  little,  bat|  on 
Ming  |;aaiaatosd  against  loss,  he  piodoced 
Ao  e^n.  Ha  was  going  to  pat  it  into  the 
DDDJnroz'a  hand,  bat  the  latter  refosed  and 
told  tha Fa«Ma.to  bandits  to  Mx.  Smyth's 
bearer. :  The  Imrec  took  it,  itud,  sit  ^ 
nuautrttl  the  •onjofeo^Jwked  at  it  rand 
declared  it  to  be  toblly  a  n^Mt.  The 
GOi\jiirbr  then  .told  hitb  to  hand  it  to  his 
vastat.  Mt.  Smyth  took  it,  and  then 
followad  this  dia^ogBot  Ooqjaror:  -Ak 
yoo  sure  tiiat  ia  a  mpeel  Smyth:  Yes. 
CoDJorot :  Close  yttur  wd  oa  it  and  bold 
it  ii^L  Now,  think  <^  some  counter  in 
Europe,  bat  do  not  tell  me  yoar  thoi^ht 
(then  the  ooojotw  rim  OT«r  the  names  «f 
sereiai  ooontries,  such  as  Fianee,  Germany, 
£080%  Taikey,  and  America — for  the 
native  ot  Indu  is  nnder  the  impresaum 
that  Ameiica  is  in  Earope).  After  a 
moment's-  panse  Mr,  Smyth  said  he  had 
thonght  of  a  ocrantiy.  '  Then  open  yoor 
baud,'  said,  the  jogg^,  'see  waat  you 
have  get,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  a  coin  of  the 
eoantry  you  thoosht  o£'  It  was  a  ftve- 
frano  piece,  and  Mr.  Smyth  had  thought 
of  France.  He  was  going  to  band  the  oc»n 
to  the  oonjnror,  but  the  latter  said  :  '  Ko, 
pass  it  to  the  ether  sahib.*  Mr.  Smytii 
amtedii^y  pal  the  fiTe-frane  *  piece  info 


my  hand;  I  looked  tlos^y  at  it,  then  shot 
my  hand  and  bhoiaffht  o£  Gussia.  When  I 
opened  it  I  foooo^  not  a  Kosaian  bat  a 
Tnrkish  ailver  piece  aboat  the  siEe  of  the 
fire  •  frano,  or  of  oar  own  orown  -  pieoa 
This  I  handed  to  Ab^  Smyth,  and  suggested 
that  he  shoold  name  America,  which  he 
did,  and  foond  a  Mexican  dollar  in  his 
hand.  The  coin,  whatever  it  was,'  had 
never  been  in  the  conjuror's  hand  from 
the  Ume.  the  rupee  was  borrowed  from  the 
Paraee  merchant.  Mr.  Smyth  and  his 
bearer  had  both  of  them  closely  examined 
the  rupee,  and  Mr.  Smyth  and  I  tamed 
over  several  times  the  flve-frano  piece,  the 
Turkish  coin,  and  the  dollar ;  so  the  trick 
did  not.  depend  tm  a  Teversible  ^win. 
Indrnd.  it  oonld  not,  for  the  cojn  andfcr- 
want  three  i^anges,  as  has  been  seen.  I 
need  only  add,  for  tjie  information  of  thos^ 
readers  who  know  not  India,  that  a  rupee 
is  m4y  aboat  tiie  si»«f  a  fli»ui,  and  theror 
fore  wont  half  the  wo^t  of  a  fire-fraac 
piece.. 

'"fhe  joggler  performed  seTonl  other 
tdoka  Uuit  day,'  bat  they  yrexe  of  a 
ooiD3iu»i^ao0  kmd  and  in  no  way  ooin- 
psrabJe  to  U)e  coin  tri^,  whi<^  I  have 
never  seen  nvallod  by  »^j  other  «Hijgror 
in  India  or  Earope.  ' 

"  The  following  evening  Mr.  Smyth  and 
I  ware  to  dina  at  the  mesa  of  the  Twoat^ 
eighth  Native  InfantiT.  We  told  some  <A 
oar  friends  in  the  xp^i^ent  of  &e  tricks 
oar  jngglet  had, shown,  oa;  they  asked  as 
to  invite  the  man  to  perform  after  dinner 
in  the  mesfl,  dxaTiog-room.  He  came 
accordingly,  nid  b«^an  1^  showing  some 
very  oommonplace'  tirioks.  I  wanted  him 
to  do  the  coin  trick,  bat  he  made  some 
excuse.  I  dioald'mtotion  that  one  of  tbe 
officers  was  himself  an  amateur  conjuror, 
and  Mr.  Snytk  intatMitoed  him.  and  our 
jogger*  to  «Mi  other  aa  ennndes  in  u^ 
magia  Foonbly  ow  jngglei  may  lun«  been 
afirud  that  th»  captain  woold  detect  his 
method  }  or  periuips  he  oaHf  fdt.  nervous 
about repeatuig ft  trick  whtoh.nuut-bave 
depended  very  maoh  on  men  giMSWOik. 
Be  that  aa  it  lOAy,  he  would  not  perform 
the  ooip  trick  at  the  mess.  But  he  did 
anotber  almost  equally  wiHtdeifa]. 

"  Ai  before,  he  was  seated  on  «  white 
cloth,  wbiflb  this  time  I  think  waa  a  tabla- 
elotb,  borrowed  from  the  mess-sergouiL 
He  asked  some  one  {absent  to  produce  a 
rupee,  and  to  laj  it  down  at  toe  remote 
ed^  of  the  clotb.  The  cloih  being  three 
or  foot  yards  in  length,  the  eonjoror  could 
not  hare  touched  the  coin  iritboat  being 
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uen,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  toaoh  it  He 
then  uked  fot  a  ngnet-iing.  Several  were 
offered  him,  and  he  ohoee  out  one  vhich 
had  a  very  lai^  oval  seal,  projecting  wftll 
boTOnd  the  gold  hoop  on  both  eidefl.  Thia 
rii^  he  towed  and  tnmbled  aereral  times 
in  his  bands,  now  tbrowiuK  it  into  the  air 
and  catching  it,  then  shaking  it  betveen 
his  clasped  hands,  all  the  time  mumbling 
half-articnlate  voids  in  some  Hindoataneo 
patois.  Then  setting  the  ring  down  on 
the  doth  at  abpat  half-arm's  length  in  front 
of  Him,  he  said,  slowly  and  distinctly  in 
good  Hindostanee  i  '  Bing,  rise  np  and  go 
to  the  rnpee.'  The  ring  rose,  with  t£e 
aeal  nppeimoat,  and  resting  on  the  hoop, 
slowly,  with  a  kind  of  i^nnnmg  or  jerking 
motion,  it  passed  over  the  eloth  until  it 
came  to  where  the  mpee  lay  on  the  remote 
edge ;  then  it  lay  down  on  the  coin.  The 
etmjoror  then  said : '  Bins,  Ivr  hold  <<  the 
iroee,  and  Mng  it  to  me/  The  projaotang 
edge  of  the  seafseemed  to  grapple  the  edge 


of  the  ooin ;  the  ring  and  the 

"  of  wtes^uat 
the  same  dancing  or  jerking  motion,  the  two 


Into  a  kind  o 


;wiw  attit^e,  and,  wiih 


retnmedtowithmreaehof  thejugghs'shand. 
"  I  have  no  theory  of  any  lund  to  explain 
either  of  theso  tricks.  I  should  mention, 
however,  tiiat  tbe  jogger  entirely  dis- 
elidmed  all  supematunl  power,  and  ^eged 
that  be  performed  his  tricks  by  mere 
sleight  of  hand.  It  will  be  observed  t^t 
he  had  no  preparation  of  his  soiroundings, 
no  machinery,  and  no  oonfedentei." 


GERALD. 

BT  ILU90B  a  PBICI. 

OHAFTEa  XXV.      KB.  QOODAU,  Df 
PHHPLKXITT. 

Gerald  Famr  had  come  down  to  Deei^ 
hurst  on  Friday ;  his  letters  from  Locarno 
had  been  waging  for  him  Uiere  since 
Thursday  morning.  On  that  morning  two 
fomgn  letters  had  also  readied  Wotraeote 
Honae,  and  had  beea-read  by  John  Goodall 
at  his  early  breakfiul 

He  was  alonei  Mrs.  Fnuer  was  staying 
in  the  hoose,  taking  an  of  Helen  liKe  a 
kind  stepmother,  bat  she  did  not  oome 
down  to  breakhst  till  two  hours  later,  and 
this  was  a  comfort  to  John,  who  was  not 
Tery  fond  of  Mrs.  Eraser.  She  talked  a 
^ood  deal  of  nonsense,  he  thought,  and  was 
inclined  to  patronise  him. 

John,  having  unlocked  the  posbbag, 
read  Theo's  letter  first,  her  long  one  to 
Helen,  and  hei  little  note  of  coBgratnbi- 


tion  to  himself.  His  faoe  lengt&wed  very 
considerably,  for  he  was  fond  of  ^eo,  and 
did  not  at  all  like  ihe  notioD  of  her 
throwing  herself  away. 

"  Just  like  her  I  Dtdnt  I  say  so  1  .  .And 
Helen  Wouldn't  believe  me.  Oool  chap 
that  young  FAne !  All  our  ^uilt,  I  suppose, 
for  having  her  down  here.  This  will  put 
Helen  in  an  awful  fttss." 

With  these  meditations,  hs  went  on 
steadfly  eating  his  breakfast;  Must  Helen 
be  bdd  1  Should  be  send  tbe  letter  up  to 
Mrs.  Fraaer  and  ask  her  to  tell  the  news 
as  she  thought  besti  No,  he  did  not  like 
that  plan.  He  had  not  maeh  confidence  in 
Mrs-Fraser. 

Then  he  took  up  Lady  BedcUfiTs  letter, 
which  he  had  not  noticed  at  first  This 
made  him  open  his  eyes  and  whistle^  and 
pull  a  longer  face  thui  before,  though  be 
■miled  at  first  at  her  ladyship^  peremptory 
etyie. 

"Poor  Theol"  he  reflected,  "  of  oonrse 
her  grandmother  is  right ;  It  is  a  mad 
notion  altog^wr — ^not  that  I  ever  actually 
called  litton  a  swindler  —  bat  if  s  a 
disagreeable  business,  and  I  wish  anybody 
would  tell  me  what  I  o^gfat  to  do.-  One 
thin^,  111  take  care  that  Helen  knows 
notbiBg  about  it  till  she  is.  stronger — and 
BoMrs-Frasershallnotbearof  itmnn  me." 

After  this  John  read  the  letter  care- 
fully over  agun,  pot  it  into  his  pocket- 
book,  and  went  upstairs  to  wish  Helen 
good-bye  before  going  off  to  bis  work. 
He  took  Theo's  Uttle  note  to  him,  and 
read  it  to  Helen  as  she  lay  smiling  among 
her  tdUows,  not  blinking  of  much  teit 
her  oaby,  Li  s{ate  of  her  weakness, 
however,'  she  pot  her  husband  into  a 
dilemma  by  s^ing  rather  wistfblly : 

"I  wonder  Iheo  didn't  Write  to  me." 

John  looked  at  hn  donbtftUly  fat  a 
m(»nent  He  was  perfectly  tru^ftal  and 
open  by  nature,  and  if  Helen  had  boen 
benelf,  she  would  oertaiiUy  have  seen  that 
he  was  deceiving  her. 

"  Perhaps  she  thought  yon  wez«  not 
strong  enough,"  be  suggested,  feeling  like 
a  liar, 

"She  is  a  s31y  old  thing;  she  knows 
nothing  about  it,"  said  H^l  "John, 
nurse  says  he  is  beginning  fo  take  notJoe.** 
The  change  of  subject  was  very  oomfortlnft 
and  John  presently  west  off  to.  his  wou 
with  Theo's  secret  still  hidden  away  in  his 
pocket-book. 

He  didnot  read  his  other  letters  till  he 
got  to  the  offic&  Aarong  them  there  was 
a  very  friendly  one  ^m  Huj^  North, 


&. 
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whom,  at  Heleo's  irisb,  he  had  uked  to  be 
god&ther  to  hii  son.  On  reftding  thia  it 
struck  John  that  Hugh  North  was  an  nn- 
oommonly  sensible  man ;  that  be  was  more 
intereeted  in  Theo  and  her  affurs  than  any 
other  member  ol  bar  family;  and  that  he,  of 
oooise,  would  be  the  rifht  p«non  to  eon- 
■olt  in  this  di£Scalty.  If  anything  could 
be  doqe  to  itop  such  a  foolish  affair, 
Captun  North  would  be  the  person  to  do 
it  Theo  had  probaUy  written  to  him,  for 
■he  waa  not  at  all  aahamed  of  her  wild 
proceedings,  but  John  thought  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  banng  a  little  conlmnmca- 
tiMi  with  Hugh  on  his  own  account  At 
least,  it  would  be  pleasant  not  to  feel  alone 
in  ^e  business.  So  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  ^ort  letter  to  Hush,  telling  him 
the  news,  in  case  he  dia  not  know  it 
already,  expressing  his  own  regret  and 
vexation,  and  endosing  a  copy  of  Lady 
Eedcliffs  letter.  Whan  this  was  done, 
be  put  the  whole  tlung  oot  of  his  mind 
as  much  at  poesible,  and  attended  to  his 
ownbunness. 

His  head  clerk  waa  f  oU  of  a  report  that 
the  Deerhorst  Collieries  were  likely  to  be 
for  sale,  and  Mr.  Qoodall  spent  most  of 
the  day  looking  over  the  books  with  lum, 
in  order  to  decide  whether  it  would  be 
a  prudent  step  to  buy  them.  John  was 
strongly  inclined  towards  it;  he  deeply 
regretted  having  missed  .a  former  oppor- 
touity,  which  would  have  saved  turn  from 
manyaonoyances,  and  the  present  entan^e- 
ment  among  them. 

He  asked  his  clerk  casually  whether 
Mr.  Fane  was  at  Deerhurst.  The  man 
said  he  thought  not,  but  Mr.  Litton  had 
been  there  for  a  day  or  two,  and  there 
was  some  nimoar  of  a  dissolution  of 
partnership  between  him  and  Mr.  Warren. 

John  did  not  write  that  day  to  Theo,  or 
to  Lady  Eedcliff;  he  aionj^t  it  best  to 
wait  till  he  had  heard  irom  Hugh  North ; 
b'nt  he  was  not  quite  prepared  for  the 
effect  of  his  letter  on  that  calm  personage. 
Soon  after  he  reached  his  office  on  Friday 
morning  he  received  a  telwram : 

"  Z  must  speak  to  yon.  Will  come  down 
by  die  four  train  to-day.  If  yon  cannot 
receive  me,  tehwiraph,  and  come  here." 

John    consi^red.      Mr&   Fraser   was 

S>ing  back  to  Linwdod  ihaX  i^temoon, 
e  did  not  wish  to  ask  her  to  stay 
another  day,  which  he  must  do,  he 
thought,  if  he  went  off  binuelf  to  London, 
for  Helen  coold  not  be  left  alone.  He 
was  determined  not  to  tell  her  the  news 
till  he  had   talked  it  over  with  Captain 
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North,  and  he  did  not  quite  see  why 
he  should  inconvenience  himself  by  rush- 
ing off  to  town  on  ^e  affairs  of  hia  wife's 
oouain,  much  as  he  liked  her.  Of  course, 
he  did  not  care  for  the  notion  of  a  visitor 
while  &len  was  iQ ;  bnt,  after  all,  Hugh 
North  was  a  very  quiet  fellow ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  thought  he  had  better  come. 

He  telegraph  that  he  should  be  met 
that  evening  at  Mainley,  and  at,  luncheon- 
time  he  wept  to  Helen's  room,  and  told 
her  quietly  that  Hugh  was  coming  for  a 
night  or  two. 

"How  ftannyl"  said  Helen.  "Why 
doesn't  he  wait  till  I  am  downstairs  wain  I 

"  Did  you  ask  him  t "  said  Mrs.  Fraaer, 
who  was  ntting  by  the  fire. 

"No,  I  did  not,"  said  John  a  little' 
shortly. 

He  thought  it  was  no  bosinen  of  hers. 

hbs.  Fmer  did  not  at  all  mind  his 
attempts  at  snabbing.  She  had  her 
revenge  by  calling  him  "That  excellent 
creature!"  "Suchagood,  solid  fellow!"  and 
other  oi^robriouB  names  of  the  same  kind. 

"Poor  Hnghl"  she  ssidgood-bomouredly. 
"  I  always  think  his  life  is  rather  dismal, 
though  he  has  plenty  of  friends.  I  dare 
say  he  wants  a  little  ciiange,  and  of  course- 
be  oaght  to  see  his  godson.  At  the  same 
time — with  no  disrespect  to  yon,  dear 
John,  and  of  course  Nell  is  out  of  the 
question  iust  now — I  could  nnderetand  it 
better  if  Theo  were  staying  with  yoa" 

"  Oh,  mamma,  that  was  always  an  idea 
of  yours  1  But  she  doesn't  care  the  least 
bit  for  him,"  said  Helen,  while  John 
stared  at  Mrs.  Fraser  in  horror  and 
astonishment 

"No,"  she  said,  looking  at  the  screen 
in  her  band;  "  Theo  is  not  likely  to  do 
anything  so  sensible.  But  it  was  your 
Uncle  Henry's  great  wish,  you  know; 
and  we  all  know  that  Hugh,  who  is  most 
particular  about  girls  in  general,  never 
had  a  word  of  bSone  for  any  of  Theo's 
pranks.  And  now  that  he  is  alone,  and 
with  plenty  of  money,  too,  and  Theo  with 
nobo^  but  that  horrid  Ladv  Reddiff— 
well,  I  tiiink  it  would  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen,  and  I  only  wonder  it  ^ 
has  not  happened  before  now." 

"  Did  you  know  anything  of  this, 
Helen  I "  said  John  almost  sternly. 

"  How  absurd  you  are,  John ! "  said 
Mrs.  Fraser,  looking  round.  "  There  is  no 
secret  I  have  been  saying  nothing  but 
what  the  whole  family  has  always  knoWn. " 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing ! "  murmured  Helen. 

"  You  mean  to  aay,  Mrs.  Fraser,"  said 
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John,  "  tiut  yon  beliere  Hugh  North  to 
be  attMhed  to  Theo." 

"  I  mean  to  say  thai  I  don't  meui  to  be 
cros8-«xaiiuned,"  Bud  Mn.  Fnaer,  RmQin^ 
"  Yes,  I  t^ink  it  u  >  sort  of  attachment.  I 
■ball  be  rather  atirpriMd .  if  they  don't 
marry  in  the  end.  Bat  I  wonliui't  lay 
anythit^  abont  it,  if  I  were  ^oa" 

"No  d«im;er  of  UsaX,"  uod  John,  and 
he  went  oat  of  the  room. 

^e  oomplicBtionB  were  tbiokanlng  tomd 
him.  He  had  no  reUtiona  of  his  own  -to 
troable  faim,  bat  his  wife's  relations  seemed 
bmt  on  maUng  his  life  onoomfortable. 

Ci^tain  NorUi  azihed  at  Woodeote 
House  aboat  haU-paat  six.  He  was  always 
grave,  and  there  was  nothing  onnsoal  m 
^  manner  as  he  shook  haads  with  his 
hoet,  who  met  him  in  the  halL 

"  Y6>ygi»i  to  see  yon,"  said  John. 

Mrs.  Fraser'a  hints  mode  him  caations 
abont  saying  any  more. 

•'ThanksJ'  said  Hagh.  "I  thought  it 
IwBt  to  oome^" 

There'  was  a  carious,  momentwy  flash 
in  his  blue  eyes  a>  he  spoke,  bnt  he  went 
on  to  enquire  quite  properly  tea  Helen  and 
the  baby. 

It  was  not  till  after  dinnor  Uiat  they 
began  to  talk  aboat  the  subject  tliat  had 
brought  him  Aere.  The  erening  was 
warm  and  lorely,  and  they  were  sitting 
near  an  open  window,  lookine  out  into  the 
soft,  moonshiny  twilight.  Tlie  lamp-rays 
fell  on  some  flowers  growing  outside^ 
TnftM»g  them  shine  like  gems ;  there  were 
voices  and  laughter  in  the  village  not  far 
away ;  upstairs  Helen  and  her  new  darling 
fiad  fallen  gently  asleep.  All  the  cares  m 
life  were  kept  away  from  her,  but  they 
weighed  very  heavily  on  her  cousin  Hugh, 
and  on  her  husband,  from  something  more 
than  sympathy.  John  heartily  wished 
that  Mn.  Fraser  had  held  her  tongue.  In 
tiiat  case  be  would  have  bettor  known 
what  to  say  to  this  man,  irito  had  talked 
in  a  dreary,  absent  way  aU  through  dinner, 
and  was  now  leaning  n^ward  in  a  dejected 
attitude,  silent,  and  staring  into  tbe  mrden. 

At  last  John  could  not  bear  it  any 
,  longer,  and  he  b^an  to  speak  in  a  kbd, 
hear^  Toioe,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Hugh. 

"  I  BUwose  yoU  think  tiiia  is  rather  bad 
news — don't  yon  1 "  he  said.  "  Bat  if  Theo 
baa  made  up  her  mind,  what  ue  we  to  do  T 
Lady  BedcUff  seems  to  expect  a  good  deal ; 
I'm  af^d  she  will  be  disappointed." 

Hagh  winced  a  little,  and  did  not  answer 
for  'a  mommt  John  had,  no  doubt,  some 
slight  guess  at  the  tmtb,  but  he  could  not 


tell  tliat  speaking  of  llieo,  or  hearing  her 
name  ntenti(mea,-was  .Uie  aharpert  pain 
tlus  aoldier  had  ever  ^me  Uuongn.  Hngh 
tamed  white  to  the  hpa,  and  coughed, 
and  at  last  bn^  out  into  words,  It  was 
ar  after  that  first  effort 
Lady  Bedcliff  is  <iaite  right,"  he  said 
verystemly.  "The  thug  most  be  stopped." 

"Ah,  bat  howl" 

'■Yon  hare  a  bad  dionioD  of  Litton," 
said  Hagh. 

"  I  dmt  think  ranoh  of  him ;  but,  after 
all,  that  is  nothing  scunst  Fan&" 

"I  am  going  to  telfyoo  something  about 
Litton,'*  Hagh  went  on,  "  and  after  that 
yoa  wfll  judge  what  is  best  to  be  done." 

John  no4ued.  He  listened  with  the 
mbst  oareftil  attention  to  Hash's  story, 
which  was  told  yery  shwliy  ana  simply. 

« I  do  not  -wiah  to  rake  the  matter  np 
now,"  said  Hugh  at  the  end ;  "  not  pab- 
lidy,  I  mean.  My  fiither  fyrmye  the  man, 
and,  thoo^  I  can't  do  that,  I  will  let  him 
alone.  Bat  yoa  will  jadge  now,  GoodaU. 
My  cousin — she  can't — she  can't  marry 
that  man's  brother." 

Of  coarse,  if  she  knew,  she  would  never 
have  thought  of  it,"  sidd  John  gravely, 

Hu^  said  nothing;  he  eoaU  not  teU 
John  OoodallUiat  Theo  did  know.  - 

"  Yoa  think  she  ought  to  be  told  t "  said 
Jolm  presently.  "  :^t  are  you  son  it 
would  make  any  difference  to  her .  now  t 
She   seemed    to    me   rather   a   positive 


"Most  likely  not  I  dont  wanfc  to 
discoss  that,"  said  Htu;b.  "Don't  yoa  see 
what  I  mean  1  It  can  t  be— it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  hajipen." 

"  I  don't  like  the  noUcm  of  it  at  all," 
eud  John.  "  I  agree  with  yon,  but  the 
qoeation  is,  how  is  it  to  be  prevented  t " 

"  Whv,  sorely ,"  said  Oaptafai  North,  "  a 
girl's  relations  have  some  infiiienee,  some 
aothority.  Yoa  see  what  her  grandmotlLer 
says — she  is  perfectly  right  Even  if  it 
was  not  for  this  other  reason,  she  might  as 
well  marry  a  beggar.  It  is  an  impossible 
marriage  for  hef,  and  nothing  bnt  misery 
can  come  of  it  Even  if  she  is  bent  on 
raining  herself,  we  mast  not  allow  it  Yoa 
most  help  me — we  must  do  somettiing.'* 

All  tiib  was  so  unlike  the  oalm,  nnim- 
pasrioned  Hugh ;  there~  was  such  intense 
pain,  in  his  voice,  hia  very  attitude  was  so 
strained  and  miserable ;  that  John  Gpodall 
was  qoite  toached. 

"What  a  cohf oonded  pity "  he  began, 

and  broke  off  eaddenly^omg  on  in  a  mora 
reasonable  manner.  "  Well,  you  see,  North, 


fiom  irhat  I  know  of  jaar  oonuD,  I  BDipect 
■he  has  taken  a  f&nc;  to  this  fellow,  and 
eke  probably-  won't  choose  to  hold  him 
nnponiible  for  his  brother's  sins.  She  has 
■omething  of  her  own — what  h  it,  three 
hundred  a  rear  1  And  I  suppose  she  will 
have  someUuDg  fhun  her  gtandmotiker,  bnt 
not  if  she  marries  to  displease  her.  I 
don't  suppose  Gerald  Fane  nas  more  than 
a  poor  cmate  would  have,  and  I  hear 
nunoon  of  this  Daerhurst  collieiy  bnainess 
breaking  np;  inthatcasebewiUbetiirowD 
oat  of  einployuent  Then  there  is  tMs 
affair  of  Littob's,  which  makes  it  qnite 
necessary  to  prevent  the  thin^,  as  70a  say. 
We  oan't  have  onr  family  mixed  m  wiu 
swindlers.  I  think  we  had  better  hare  a 
talk  wi^  Fane  faimsel£" 

Hngh  North  had  listened  patiently  to 
this  long  prose,  which  told  him  nouoDK 
that  he  old  not  knov  before.  At  the  final 
suggestion,  bowerer,  he  lifted  np  bis  head 

"  What  can  be  the  use  of  talking  to  a 
selfish  fool  like  that  t "  he  said.  "  I  ahoold 
like  to  pick  a  quarrel  witii  him,  and  shoot 
him.  That  is  the  tmly  way  of  gettmg  rid 
of  him,  aA  far  as  I  can  see." 

"  I  won't  stand  by  yon,  there,"  said  John, 

Hngh  laughed  again,  and  then  passed 
his  huid  orer  his  eyes  and  sighed.  Hfa 
calmness  seamed  to  be  breaking  down,  and 
now  John  qnite  bc^eved  what  Mrs.  Fraser 
had  Bidd.  He -was  very  fcnvo;  he  was 
aoiry  for  erdrybody,  and  felt  himself, 
perlups,  benevolent^  superior  to  erery- 
Dody  concerned. 

"  I  don't  think  Fane  is  a  selfish  fool,"  he 
stud.  '*  I  believe  he  would  have  been  a 
nice  fdlow,  if  curcumstanees  had  let  him. 
I  will  find  out  to-morrow  momiBg  whether 
he  is  at  Deerhursl^  and  you  and  I  will  talk 
to  him.  Or  I  will  talk  to  him,  if  yon  are 
likely  to  lose  yonr  temper." 

"  Why  should  I  lose  my  temper  I  "  said 
Hugh  stiffly.  "  I  should  be  reitdy  to  talk 
to  him,  if  I  saw  any  use  in  it,  But  Uie 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  threaten  his 
brother  with  exposure;" 

"That  will  be  a  last  resource,"  said 
John.  "  I  shet^  not  be  surprised  if  he 
were  ignorant  of  that  matter  himself." 

"Hudly  posrible,"  said  HngL 

They  went  on  talking  till  veiy  late, 
assuring  each  other  that  the  thing  must 
and  should  be  stopped ;  but  Hugh,  at  leasts 
felt  quite  as  deqtamng  as  when  he  had 
recnved  Goodall's  letter  that  morning,  and 
in  the  first  wild  impataence  bad  telegraphed 
to  him.     He  would  have  moved  heaven 
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and  earth  to  do  away  with  what  had 
happened ;  bat  heaven  and  earth  were  im- 
movable by  him.  The  idea  of  Theo  actually 
engaged  to  Qerald  Fane,  was  maddening. 
He  was  sorry  now  that  he  had  come 
down  to  Woodcote,  for  it  needed  a  gie&t 
effiurt  to  hide  hia  .feelings,  and  to  make 
worthy  John  believe  that  he  was  ooly 
thinking  of  Xheo's  interests.  They  -  dl 
regarded  him  almost  as  Tbeo's  brother ; 
and  her  brother  had  a  right  to  be  furious 
at  her  throwing  herself  away;  but  her 
brother  would  have  taken  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  would  have  gone  off  to 
Locarno,  without  consulting  anybody; 
and  Hugh  did  not  dare  to  think  of  semng 
her.  He  rather  wondered,  as  he  lay  awake 
that  night,  that  John  had  not  advised  him 
to  remonstrate  with  her.  Could  he  have 
betrayed  hinuelfl  No;  the  idea  was 
absurd;  afisllowlike  John  €ioodall  could 
not  possibly  find  out  what  had  been  told 
to  nobody. 

He  came  down  t^e  next  morning  very 
asve  and  dismaL  Jcibn  met  him  with 
ttie  news  t^t  young  Fane  waa  at  Deer- 
hurst,  and  they  agreed  to  walk  over  there 
together  soon  after  breakfast  Helm  sent 
down  a  message  that  she  would  like  to  see 
Hugh  in  the  uternoon,  and  to  show  him 
the  baby.  He  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  what  she  might  say  about  Theo,  and 
asked  John  what  she  thought  of  the  afiair. 
.  "She  knows  notJiIng  about  it,"  said 
John  zeaasorindy.  - 

'  They  walked  towards  Deerhurst  by  way 
of  the  collienr,  through  Woodoote  village, 
along  the  high  stony  toad,  down  tiiat  steep 
lane  where  Theo  and  Wool  had  wallrad 
between  bright  autumn  hedges,  now  lovely 
with  the  cooler,  calmer  brightness  of  spring. 
There  lay  tiie  colliery,  seemingly  deserted ; 
theriB  were  the  manhy  meadows  in  their 
unhealthy  green,  die  gleaming  poisonous 
pools,  the  Uack  stamps  bhwker  khan  ever, 
with  all  the  tender  tints  erf  air  and  earth 
round  them.  A  forest  of  reeds  waa  grow- 
ing up  by  die  water;  the  railway  banks 
beyond  were  covered  with  gorse  in  fiower. 

"  It  does  not  look  like  a  place  to  make 
miuiey.in,"  said  Jc^ thotuchtfolly.  "Bnt 
I  shaU  make  a  difierence,  if  it  evu  belongs 
to  me." 

A  little  way  beyond  the  oollisry-gate 
there  was  a  torn  in  the  lane,  screened  hy 
large  thom-bnshes ;  the  nulway-arch  was 
just  beyond.  At  this  oomer  they  met 
Gerald  Fane,  waUdng  very  fiuf,  and  stoop- 
in^with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

There  was   something  in  his  manner 
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vhioh  Hupriaed  hoik  the  men  very  much 
M  h«  came  ap  to  thou  and  stopped  to 
Bp«ak  to  them  without  any  aga  of  c<»i- 
forion.  He  did  not  look  at  oU  happy,  oi. 
like  an  accepted  lover ;  he  evidently  had 
not  the  sliehteit  Irish  to  avoid  them ;  he 
looked  indmerently  at  Hngfa  North,  almost 
as  ii  he  did  not  know  or  oare  who  he  was. 

,  "  Have  yoa  heard  that  we.  aze  going  to 
clear  out  of  this  1 "  he  said  to  John  Goodall 

"  It's  b-ne,  t^en ! "  said  John. 

"  Trae,  at  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said 
Gerald  qnieUy.  "lam  going  to  Africa.  I 
have  joit  had  a  telegram.  I  hAve  got  to  aail 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  A  grand 
opening  for  boiling  booses  atEimberley  1 " 

"Why,  yon  an  not  an  anihitect  or  a 
.bnilder,    said  John. 

"  I'm  a  director  of  a  company,  and  that 
covers  everything,"  aoswered  Gfetald. 

"  Is  not  this  something  ver;  sadden  I " 

"I  settled  it  with  my  brotiier  last 
night  Yes,  it's  lather  sudden,  bnt  things 
generally  are;  and  one  most  get  rid  of 
one's  life  somehow." 

The  Uiree  young  men  stood  blether  in 
the  road.  Hngh  and  Jolm  were  both  look- 
ing at  Gerald— John  with  an  interest 
wmeh  was  not  at  all  nnkind ;  Hngb  with 
a  wondering  anxiety  which  tned  te  be  like 
indifference,  and  succeeded  furly  well 

Gerald  himself  was  looking  away  up  the 
hill,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  they  were  all 
silent 

Then,  as  John  evidently  did  not  know 
what  to  say  or  do  next,  and  as  young 
Fane  was  not  likely  to  stand  there  long  to 
be  stared  at,  Gf^tain  North  took  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  . 

"  Yoa  know  who  I  am,  Mr.  Fane  t "  he 
said. 

Gerald  bowed,  and  the  look  in  his  eyes 
was  both  fierce  and  ashamed. 

"  Then  you  will  excuse  my  cariosity," 
said  Hugh  very  coldly.  "  The  last  news 
that  I  hoard  about  you  was — not  that  you 
were  going  to  Africa-" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  myself  tiH  last 
night,"  Bud  Gerald  in  a  low  voice.  -"  It 
can't  matter  to  you  where  I  go." 

"If  that  other  news  is  trae,  it  matters 
extremely." 

"  It  is  not  tine." 
.    <<  I  must  ask  yon  to  ex|dain  yourself," 
said  Hu^,  frowning  angrily. 

Gerald  did  nob  answer  Imu  directly,  but 
tnmed  to  John  Gix>dall,  who  was  stuiding 
by,  ready  to  interfere  if  the  qaarrel  grew 


"You  don't  know,"  he  said;  "at  least, 
I  think  not  But  Captain  North  knows 
very  welL  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  tell  yoo 
I  had  a  talk  with  my  bnUtei  last  night  1 " 
he  aaid  to  HugL 

"  I  understand,"  said  Hugh  after  a  paose. 
"  Yoa  did  not  know  before  T  " 
"  I  know  now." 
"Very  well,  and  you  see  how  utterly 

impossible But  even  if  thwe  had 

been  no  such  obstacle  as  this,  I  teU  yoa 
the  thing  would  have  been  equally  impos- 
sible, and  I  should  hare  told  you  so  ondor 
any  etrcumstances," 

Gerald  looked  G^itain  North  fall  in  the 
face  now.  His  eyes  were  fall  of  anger  and 
acomlul  defianoe,  bnt  he  said  nothing,  and 
after  a  moment  his  eyes  fell  before  Hugh's 
oold  stare. 

"  You  have  the  advantage  ol  me.  Cap. 
tain  North,"  he  sud;  "we  won't  arguft 
I  feel  the  disgrace  as  mnoh  as  you  can 
wish,  and  you  will  not  be  troubled  witti 
me  any  mora"' 

Then  he  walked  off  towards  the  c<^ery. 
The  two  others  slrolted  on  in  the  direction 
ot  the  railway,  at  first  without  speaking, 
but  presentiy  John  Goodall  said : 
Poor  fellow  1  " 

I  don't  see  why  you  need  pi^  him," 
said  Hugh.     "A  fellow  who  climbs  too 
bigb  is  sure  to  get  a  UH    The  airs  he  nre 
Mmself  were  enough  tta  me,  Icnig  ago." 
"He  is  popular  generally,"  said  John. 
I  wonder  kow  Thoo  will  take  it  t" 
He  was.  amused  and  a  little  an^y  at 
Hugh's  eontempt&ons    hardness.      If   he 
meant  to  punish  him  by  this  sudden  allu- 
sion to    Theo,  he  sucoeeded,   for  Hugh 
mooned  along  in  a  depth  of  dismalneea, 
and  hardly  spoke  again  till  titey  were  back 
at  Woodcote.     Then  Be  iDBisted  on  going 
back  to  town  bv-the  next  train  without 
waiting  to  see  Helen,  and  John,  to  aay 
the  trath,  did  not  press  him  muoh  to  stay. 
Mr.  G«rald  Fane  had  evidently  brokesi 
(^  his  engagement ;  bat  it  seemed  that  no 
one  was  pleased,  not  even  Theo's  moat 
anxious  and  affectionate  relations. 
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CHAPTEE  XLVIL    INTEGRATIO  AMORIS. 

Xext  momitig's  post  broaght  both  Mra. 
Tack  and  Ida  sturUing  novn;  to  Mra. 
Tuck  in  a  letter,  to  Ida  id  a  newspaper 
addressed  in  Mn.  John's  wrltmg,  and 
forwarded  from  The  Keep.  Ida  flew 
apstairs,  newspaper  in  hand,  to  Mrs.  Tuck's 
room,  to  find  that  lady  reading  and  re- 
reading in  bed  what  to  ber  were  "  a  few 
of  the  onpleasanteat  words  that  ever  blotted 


cried  Ida  breathlessly,  handing  Mcs.  Tack 
the  paper,  and  pointing  to  a  Tetter  signed 
"  Anhie  Guard." 

It  was  a  short  and  sharp  letter  con- 
tradicting the  romance  built  np  by  the 
reporter  on  the  foundation  of  nis  reacne 
of  Anastasia.  This  romance  was  just  as 
tme,  said  the  letter,  as  the  lady's  attempt 
at  suicide  for  his  ^e.  Mere  hamanity 
had  been  his  sole  motive  for  saving  her. 
The  irritation  in  the  tone  of  the  letter  was 
due  to  his  discovery  that  Auastasia  herself 
had  been  industriously  spreading- about  the 
report  of  their  reconciliation,  Mrs.  Tack 
read  and  re-read  this  letter,  just  as  she  had 
read  and  re-read  her  own ;  but  curiously 
enough  with  the  opposite  effect  upon  her 
spirits :  Archie's  letter  was  plainly  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  her  own. 

She  sat  np  in  bed,  looked  towards  Ida 
without  seeing  her  for  a  few  moments, 
while  she  followed  and  foond  many  issues 
of  the  cine  just  given  her.  More  than  one 
mystery  gradually  became  clear  to   this 

Toick-witted  woman  in  those  few  moments, 
.t  last  she  said  : 

Ida,  it  was  an  old  letter — one  of 


'f, 


breach  of  promise  letters,"  with  a  most 
empbaUc  nod. 

Ida  looked  at  her  bewildered,  not  taking 
this  view  in  for  a  little,  and  said  then : 

"Bat  he  told  yon  yesterday  he  was 
engaged  to  her." 

"Well,  no,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs,  Tack, 
somewhat  embarrassed.  "  He  didn't  say 
so  directly,  now  that  I  think  of  it ;  not  in 
80  many  words.  I  was  put  on  the  wrong 
trail  by  his  arowal  of  the  letter,  and  mis- 
understood him  to  mean  this  by  something 
he  Aid,  which  I  now  see  admits  of  a 
different  interpretation  altogether."  Then 
hastening  from  this  embarrassing  topic,  she 
said  suddenly  and  decidedly,  and  to  Ida's 
amazement :  "  This-  must  be  set  right  at 
once.  I  most  see  him  again ;  or,  perhaps, 
yoa  had  better  see  him  this  time,  dear ;  I 
made  such  a  mess  of  it" 

Ida 'was  confounded  with  this  happy 
surprise,  and  stud,  and -could  say,  nothing. 

"  If  I  only  knew  where  he  was  staying  1" 
continued  Mrs.  Tuck  with  a  puckered  brow. 
"  I  must  telegraph  to  Mrs.  Pybus ;  or  stay, 
I  know.  Fetch  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
directly,  dear." 

Ida  Qew  with  the  flight  and  the  happy 
beating  heart  of  a  bird  set  suddenly  free. 
When  she  retamed  with  the  writing 
materials,  Mrs.  Tuck  sat  np  in  bed  and 
scrawled  off  this  hasty  note  to  Archie : 

"  My  DEAR  Sut, — Miss  Bompas  sent  me 
the  letter  I  showed  you  yesterday  with  the 
assurance  that  it  referred  to  ber  attempt  at 
suicide  and  to  your  heroic  reacae  of  her, 
and  was  written  by  you  on  the  day  after 
that  occurrence.  It  has  this  moment  struck 
me  that  it  was  an  old  letter  with  a  meaning 
altogether  different.  If  I  am  right  I  should 
take  it  as  a  very  great  kindness  if  you 
would  call  to  receive  my  most  penitent 
apology.      I  cannot    feel    easy  till  T  am 
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assured  of  your  forgiveness.     Believe  me, 
my  dear  sir,  very  sincerely  yoars, 

"B.  Tuck. 

"P.S. — I  shall  stay  indoors  all  day  in 
the  hope  that  you  may  calL 

"  PP.S. — I  was  too  angry  and  nnjust 
yesterday  to  assure  you — tiiougb  I  hardly 
think  yoa  needed  the  asaorance — thabyoor 
cousin  of  coarse  declined  to  read  the  letter, 
though  she  conld  not  help  bearing  its  con- 
tents from  me.  Her  extreme  distress 
about  the  miannderstanding  makes  me  the 
more  anxious  to  heat  that  yoa  tbink  it 
pardonable,  and  will  pardon  it" 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  "  PP.S.,"  with 
very  natural  inconsistency,  takes  as  certain 
the  mlsonderstanding   which    the    letter 
uaumed  to  be  merely  probable. 

"Do  yon  know  uie  name  of  the  shop 
ivhere  we  bought  the  photograph,  Idal 
leked  Mrs,  Tndc  as  she  enclosed  tMs  letter 
in  an  envelope.  "  We  conld  get  his  address 
there,  as  he  gave  it  to  Uie'  shopmaii." 

"  I  know  tne  shop." 

Mrs.  Tack  meditated  a.  moment,  and 
laid  then : 

"  Well,  dear,  perhaps  yoa  had  better  go 
ronrself,  as  there  may  be  no  time  to  lose. 
Fake  Sarah  with  yoa,  and  send  her  m  a 
lansom  with  the  letter  to  the  address 
ivhen  yott  get  it." 

Sarah  was  the  lady's-maid. 

Mrs.  Tack  was  quite  excited  in  her 
tagemefls,  bnt  Ida  needed  no  spar.  She 
ind  Sarah  were  soon  ready,  and  soon  at 
.he  shop.  Here  they  foand  that  Archie 
iraa  staying  at  The  Grand — beside  them ; 
md  thither  Surah  was  dispatched  with  the 
etter. 

Ida,  rstoming  to  Mrs.  Tack,  was  enr- 
prised  to  find  her  still  in  bed  with  seemingly 
10  idea  of  getting  ap. 

"He  is  et»ing  jast  beside  as  here  at 
rhe  Grand,  Mrs.  Tack." 

"Then  he'll  probably  be  here  in  a  few 
ninntes,"  replied  Mrs.  Tack  complacently, 
ettling  her  head  more  comfortably  on  the 
tillow. 

"  Won't  you  see  him  1 "  cried  Ida,  fear- 
ng,  hoping,  she  hardly  knew  which,  to  be 
Jlowed  to  see  Archie  alone. 

"  Oh,  certainly,  if  you  particularly  wish 
ne  to  be  present  1 "  with  an  arch  smile 
md  look  which  it  was  not  possible  to  mia- 
ake,  or  even  to  affect  to  mistake,  and 
rbich  bronght  the  colour  in  a  flood  to 
da'a  face.  "  No,  no,  my  dear ;  I've 
aeddled  and  muddled  enough  already, 
f^oa  must  make  my  peace  and  your  own 


together.  And,  Ida  dear,  you're  bo  stately 
and  reserved,  that  I  am  sure  you'll  forgive 
me  for  reminding  you  that  we  owe  him 
every  amend  yon  can  make  him  in  manner 
and  otherwise.  We  did  him  a  mo«t  crael 
injustice  at  a  time  when  he  must  have  felt 
it  moat  cruelly — when  everything  was  torn 
from  him  togeUiec — health,  fortune,  his 
good  name,  his  very  name  iteeU.  Yoa 
mustn't  forget  that,  dear ;  and  yoa  mostn't 
forget  either,"  continued  Mrs.  Tack,  with 
moat  marked  emphasis;  " you mostn't forget 
either  that,  being  penniless  and  witboot 
even  a  name,  he  will  probably  be  too 
proud  to  make  any  advance ;  while  pride 
itaelf  obliges  yoa,  as  an  heiress  and  as 
being  in  the  wrong,  to  be  humble  and 
conciliatory,  and,  I  was  almost  going  to 
say,  encouraging."  She  might  have  said 
it  without  making  her  meaning  plainer. 

This  lecture  from  Mrs.  Tack !  The  Mrs. 
Tuck  who,  a  few  hoars  before,  had  dwelt 
on  Archie's  poverty  and  namelessness  «■ 
not  the  least  of  his  crimes  1  At  first  Ida 
thoaght  'Sta.i  Mrs.  Tack  must  have  heard 
of  Archie's  having  somehow  recovered 
name  uid  fortune ;  but  when  she  sptJke  of 
him  still  as  nameless  and  penniless,  Ida 
knew  there  must  be  another  reason  for 
this  sadden  and  confounding  conveisioa. 
What,  she  coold  not  imagine ;  nor  did  she 
now  give  much  time  or  thought  to  an 
attempt  to  fathom  this  mystery.  Enoagb 
to  know  that  Mrs.  Tuck  was  eager  for  her 
reconciliation  with  Archie,  and  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  reconciliation — a  some- 
thing the  thoaght  of  which  doubled  the 
beating  of  her  heart  in  intense  and  alter- 
nating hope,  fear,  joy,  donbt,  certainty, 
despair — briefly,  in  lova 

While  she  eat  silent  by  BIrs.  Tack's 
bed,  with  eyes  downcast  and  cheeks  from 
which  the  blood  seemed  to  ebb  and  flow 
like  a  wave,  the  summons  came. 

"Please,  there  was  a  gentleuLsn  beloir 
who  wished  to  see  tSka  Luard."  Not  Mra 
Tuck,  but  Miss  Lnard. 

"I  thought  BO  1"  cried  Mrs.  Tack 
triomphantly.  "  He  had  quite  enough  of 
me  yesterday.  You'd  better  take  tlie 
letter,  dear ;  when  he  reads  it  again  he 
win  see  how  inevitable  the  mistake  was." 
Ida  took  the  letter  and  went  downstairs,  a 
picture  of  perfect  composure,  though  ^e 
conld  hardly  tell  how  ahe  got  down.  A.t 
the  sitting-room  door  she  paused  for  a 
moment  to  "  pull  herself  together,"  and  than 
with  a  trembling  hand  opened  it  and 
entered,  seeming^  stately  and  serene  as 
usual 
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Archie  did  not  adraiee  to  meet  her,  bat 
could  not  help  lookuig  his  ei^eniesa.  He 
would  not  take  Mrs.  Tack's  word  for  Ida's 
atdtade  towards  him.  Ida,  aa  he  did  not 
adv&Dce,  stopped  and  faltered  oat : 

"  I  broDght  the  letter,"  hardly  knowing 
what  to  say,  or  what  she  said. 

•'  Ida,  how  ooald  you  bdisve  it  I  "  in  a 
tone  of  poignant  roproach  that  went  to  her 
very  aonl 

"  I  woaldn't  have  believed  it,  Archie,  if 
I  hadn't  seen  yon  together.  Forgive  me, 
Archie,  I  didn't  know  what  to  think," 
holding  oat  her  hand  and  speaking  in  a 
pitooas  tone  of  penitence  and  entreaty. 
This  the  cold  and  proad  Ida !  Archie,  sore 
now  of  hia  ground,  sprang  forward,  seized ' 
her  hand,  kiseed  it  paasionatelyi  and  said 
then : ' 

'■  Seen  as  together  t  Wkrai  I  What  do 
yon  mean  % " 

Then  Ida  told  him  how  she  had  called 
en  the  day  after  the  fire,  and  had  surprised 
Anastasia  and  faim  in  what  certainly 
aeemedan  attitade  of  reconciliation.  Archie, 
having  made  his  e^Ianation  of  this  rather 
questionable  attitude,  cried ; 

"  Oh,  it  was  to  that  the  letter  was  sap- 
poeed  to  allade,"  opening  and  re-readii%  it. 

"  She  mast  have  seen  yoa,"  he  said,  as 
he  tossed  it  adde. 

"  Tea ;  she  saw  me,  and  of  coarse  I 
thonsht  she  told  jea." 

"She's "    Bat  he   fortanately  did 

not  complete  the  sentence. 

"  Icooldo't  hdpmisiadKii^  yoa,  Archie." 

"  Of  Goarse^yoa  conldn  t ;  no  one  could. 
Why,  she  has  even  dated  it  to  the  day ! " 

"  Then  yoa  for^ve  me,  Ardiie  t " 

"  Foigiro  you !  '  On  &' sadden  Impalse 
impossible  to  resist,  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her. 

She  was  hia  cousin,  you  see,  even  if  she 
was  Captain  Brabaeon's  betrothed.  Never 
tbdess,  he-feared  he  had  offended  her,  and 
was  inexpressibly  relieved  on  releasing  her 
when  she  said  only : 

"  And  you  will  let  me  have  my  letter  1 " 

"  Your  letter  % " 

"  The  letter  I — I  sent  back,"  stanmiered 
Ida,  blnshing  punfuliy,  for  she  couldn't 

rk    (a    think    of   ^e    insnlt  without 

"  Yoa  didn't  ttunk  I  should  keep  it  as  a 


"  It  coaldn't  have  made  you  more  uu- 
h^py  than  it  made  me,  Archia  But  you 
can  tell  me  what  was  in  it" 

"  It  was  only  &  note  saldng  yoa  to  see 
me  before  I  quitted  !Bngland.' 


"Archie,  don't  got"  itaploringly,  with 
yearning  eyes,  and  a  gesture  of  entrwty. 

"  If  only  you  were  free  ! "  he  groaned, 
turning  spddenly  round,  and  burying  ids 
face  in  his  arms  apon  the  mantelpiece. 

He  felt  hei  tremnloos  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"I  am  free,  Archie,"  her  voice  timid  and 
trembling  as  her  hand. 

He  faced  round  and  caught  her  in  his 
arma,  not  this  time  to  be  released  so  soon. 
Then  he  held  her  from  him  to  look  into 
the  blushing  face,  whose  downcast  eyes 
could  not  meet  his  burning  gaze.  He  was 
trying  in  that  look  to  realise  incredible 
happmesa — in  that  kind  of  suspense  which 
cannot  beliere  In  a  great  joy  because  of 
its  greatness— «  hELze  created  by  the  very 
glory  of  t^e  sun  It  hides. 

"My  darling  I"  drawing  her  to  him 
agun. 

These  first  transports  over,  he  asked  her, 
in  order  to  realise  her  release,  how  she  had 
attained  it,  Then  did  Ida  grow  eloquent 
over  Dick's  magnanimity,  to  be  cut  aud- 
denly  short  by  the  queation  : 

"  When  do  you  aay  he  released  you  t " 

"  The  day  we  met  yoa,"  answered  Ida, 
aorprlsed  by  the  question. 

"  It  was  the  day  he  heard  of  it  I "  ex- 
claimed Archie^ 

"Heard  of  it  1    Of  what)" 

"  Why,  of  yoor  fortnne  having  passed 
back  to  me.'' 

"  Oh,  Archie  t "  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes 
shining  with  »  new  happiness.  "Is  it 
tntet" 

"  Didn't  you  know  t"  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  No ;  nor  Mrs.  Tuck,  We  have  heard 
nothing  of  It  at  aU.     Is  it  quite  certain  t " 

"  Quite." 

"  I  cannot  tell  yon  how  glad  I  am,"  with 
an  emphasis  which  doubled  the  meaning  of 
the  words. 

"  Why ! "  he  asked,  thinking  the  reason 
to  be  her  certunty  that  Mrs.  Tuck's  oppo- 
sition to  their  engagement  would  now  be 
removed. 

"Why I  Because — because  you  are  so 
proud,  Archie.  You  are  not  happy  unless 
yoa  give  everything  and  take  nothing." 

"  Nothing  1 "  patting  a  world  of  mean- 
ing  into  tJie  exclamation,  and  the  ardent 
look  of  admiration  which  accompanied  it 
"  It  was  not  your  fortune,  dearest,  that 
put  you  beyond  my  reach.  Your  fortune 
was  nothing  beside  you,  and  I  never 
tJiooKht  of  it  when  I  thought  of  yon.  Bat 
I  had  not  even  a  name  to  offer  you.  Every- 
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thing  seemed  to  go  from  m«  ia  a  moment 
as  in  ft  dream,  and  to  come  back  to  me  in 
a  moment  as  from  a  droanL  I  can  hardly 
realise  it" 

Then  they  talked  of  yesterday,  at  of 
years  ago,  and  of  to-day  as  for  ever,  and 
never  reomred  once  to  the  aabjeot  of  Dick, 
or  of  Mrs.  Tnck,  or  of  the  circumstanceB 
of  Archie's  recovery  of  name  and  fortune. 
They  could  think  and  speak  only  each  of 
the  other,  and  of  the  lova  irbich  made 
them  a  universe  to  themselves — as  mys- 
terious, infinite,  and  glorious  as  that  about 
and  above  them. 

Even  this  but  yesterday  seemed  to  both 
a  sterile  promontory  o'erhuog  by  a  foul 
and  pestilent  congr^ation  of  vapours ;  but' 
to^iay  they  have  crossed  snch  a  bridge  as 
that  described  in  Tieck's  exquisite  story  of 
The  Elves;  and  the  forlorn  and  feuiul 
wildemesB  blossoms  like  the  rose  ;  earth  is 
again  a  goodly  frame ;  and  heaven  an  ex- 
cellent canopy,  a  brave  o'erhanging  firma- 
ment, a  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden 
fire. 

It  vu  lunch-time  before  Mrs.  Tuck 
appeared.  She  had  considerately  left  them 
together  for  more  than  two  hoars — rejoic- 
ing herself  the  while  in  the  success  of  her 
ingenioos,  if  not  ingenuous,  suggestion  to 
Ida  that  she  shontd  try  to  conquer  her 
reserve,  and  make  what  advance  she  could 
to  Archie,  remembering  the  vast  difference 
in  their  f  wtnnes. 

So  it  came  about  tiiat  in  the  foregoing 
interview  between  the  lovers,  Ida  thought 
this  difference  to  be  in  her  favour,  while 
Archie  knew  it  was  in  his.  But  for  this 
Ida  could  not  have  made  so  frank  an 
advance,  nor  could  Archie  have  received  it 
so  frankly. 

Thus  Mrs.  Took's  strategy  had  the  justi- 
fication of  Buecess — its  scde  justification. 
For  no  reader  will  be  as  much  surprised 
as  he  will  be  shocked  to  le&m,  that  Mrs, 
Tuck  had  heard  from  Mr.  Mead  that 
morning  of  Archie's  having  come  upon 
conclusive  evidence  of  bia  legitimacy. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Guard  1"  cried 
Mrs.  Tack  effosively  as  she  entered,  having 
first  fumbled  a  good  de^  with  the  door- 
handle. "  I  hope  you  have  made  my  peace, 
my  dear ;  you've  been  so  long  about  it 
that  I  made  sure  yon  must  have  found  it 
difficult,"  with  an  arch  look  at  Ida. 

Ida,  blushing,  hastened  to  turn  the  con- 
versation. 

"  I've  lost  my  fortone,  Mrs.  Tuck." 

"  Lost  your  fortune  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Tuck,  throwing  up  her  hands,  and  express- 


ing in  her  voice  and  face  an  amazement 
all  the  more  overwhelming  because  it  was 


"  Yes ;  Archie  has  got  it,"  glancing 
shyly  up  at  him, 

Mrs.  Tuck  sat  down  and  looked  in  a 
bewildered  manner  from  one  to  the  other. 
Her  confusion  of  face  was  so  masterly 
done  as  to  disarm  Archie's  snspicioa  He 
had  been  absolutely  certain  that  Mia 
Tuck's  letter  of  apology  was  inspired  by 
her  knowledge  of  this  sudden  turn  of 
forbune ;  but  now  he  was  equally  convinced 
that  he  had  done  her  great  injustice  by  the 
assumption,  and  was,  therefore,  eager  to 
make  her  what  amends  he  could  for  his 
ungenerous  construction  of  a  generous 
letter. 

"We  have  compronused  the  matter, 
subject  to  your  approval,  Mrs,  Tuck,"  he 
said,  t^ing  Ida's  hand. 

"That  IB  to  say,"  retorted  tin.  Tnck 
with  a  suspiciously  quick  recovery  <d  her 
composure;  "that  is  to  say,  you  would 
take  both  Ida  and  her  fortune  1  fieally  a 
most  unselfish  compromise  oa  your  par^ 
Mr.  Gnard  I "  smiiing  pleasantly  upon 
Arohie.  Then,  recollecting  herself,  she 
added  seriously :  "  But  pray  allow  me  to 
get  over  one  shock  at  a  time.  Do  I  undw- 
stand    you    to    meab    that     you   have 

established Ida,  my  dear,  if  s  my  turn 

for  a  t6te-^t£te  witJi  your  cousin  now.  I 
promise  yon  it  won't  be  of  the  unconacioa- 
able  length  of  yours," 

Ida  having  retired,  Mrs.  -Tuck  questioned 
Archie  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  discovery 
of  the  evidence  of  his  legitimacy,  about 
which  she  had  ncmeedto  affect  a  cariosity, 
for  she  sincerely  felt  it. 

Archie's  account  amounted  in  brief  to 
this  :  The  place  where  Liz  and  Ben's  little 
girlhad  been  buried,  and  whither  Liz  piously 
bore  for  burial  Ben's  mutilatied  limb,  iras 
Browbridge,  the  home  of  Grace  Gritts,  and 
of  her  sister,  Charlotte  Ann  Easterbeo. 
Grace  was  a  cousin  of  Liz's,  and  when  Liz 
found  that  she  could  not  return  to  Byeoote 
on  the  same  day  of  her  arrival  at  Broir- 
bridge,  she  becged  and  was  conceded  the 
hospitality  of  the  Ked  House — a  concesaion 
ft«m  Grace  Gritts  which  will  sarprise 
no  one  who  knows  bow  sacred  the  duty  of 
hospitality  to  kinsfolk  is  held  in  Yorkshira 
Even  Grace  was  not  so  graceless  as  to  dis- 
regard it.  Besides,  she  needed  Uz's  advice, 
Now  Liz,  to  whom  Mrs.  John  wrote  any- 
thing of  concern  to  Archie,  had  heard  of 
his  loss  of  Mr,  Tuck'a  property  throqgh 
his  Ulegitimaqr;    bat  she    bad   no  idea 
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irho  Ms  ^tiler's  first  &nd  lawful  wife  was 
snppoaed  to  be  until  Grace  showed  her  old 
letters  to  her  sister,  and  told  her  at  the 
same  time  of  Dr.  Grioe's  mysterioiis  visit. 
Now  this  visit  bod  m&de  a  deep  impreeaion 
Qpon  Grace,  not  merely  because  visitors  to 
the  Bed  House  were  few,  but  beoanse  she 
■till  cherishad  a  greed;  hope  that  her 
uster  had  left  some  money  of  which  the 
mysterioos  visitor  had  come  to  tell  her, 
and  wonld  have  told  her  if  she  hadn't 
taken  his  ill-timed  jest  aboat  a  baby  in  a 
manner  so  alanning.  Liz  bod  hardly  been 
half  an  boor  in  the  house  when  Grace  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  her  judgment ;  and 
that  she  mieht  be  perfect  mistress  of  it 
from  first  to  last,  put  into  ber  hands  some ' 
letters  she  had  stoleiKfrom  her  sister,  and 
had  shown  to  theii,  father  upon  Ma  death- 
bed to  ensure  her  sister's  dismheritauce. 

It  was  to  this  disinheritance  the  letters 
mainly  referred.  They  were  plainly  answers 
of  Geoffrey  Guard's  to  appeals  from  Charlotte 
Ann  "to  moke  an  honest  woman  of  her" 
before  the  birth  of  her  cMld ;  because  other- 
wise her  father  bad  vowed  both  to  diaioberit 
her  and  turn  her  out  of  the  house.  Plainly, 
too,  she  did  not  plead  any  promise  of 
marriage  (and  ind^  Grace  gave  Liz  to 
understand,  diat  her  sister  was  a  loose 
character  long  before  she  fell  in  with 
G«offiOT  Chown). 

Geoffrey,  in  answer  to  these  appeals, 
over  and  over  again  assured  her  that  he 
was  already  married  (reminding  her  more 
than  once  that  he  had  told  her  so  all 
along),  bat  at  lost  gave  in  after  his  weak 
and  reckless  manner  to  her  proposal  to  go 
through  the  form  of  marriage  witJi  hei  in 
a  registry-office  to  satisfy  her  father  before 
his  death,  and  so  secure  to  her  a  place  in 
Ms  wiU. 

ITever  was  there  an  apter  illustration  of 
the  Italian  proverb,  "  Tanto  bnon  che  tbI 
niente,"  than  tMs  easy-led,  easy-natured, 
and  easy-principled  Geofi'rey  Guard.  He 
nerer  cotud  say  '.'  no "  to  himself,  or  to 
anyone  else,  and,  therefore,  he  agreed  at 
last  to  this  very  dangerous  proposal  out  of 
mere  and  sheer  weakness,  weariness  of 
worry,  and  readiness  to  oblige. 

These  were  the  lettters  Uz  spelled  out 
painfully  without  an  idea  of  their  being 
ArcMe's  father's,  until  Grace  showed  her 
the  photograph  of  the  wedding-party ;  then 
at  once  she  recognised  the  bridegroom. 
She  bod  seen  at  the  vicarage  not  only  a 
portirait  of  him  in  oils,  but  more  than  one 
photograph,  and  she  had  no  doubt  now  at 
all  of  the  bearing  upon  ArcMe's  fortones 


ofthestoryshehadjustheordandread.  She 
promised  Grace  that  she  wonld  get  her 
some  money — how,  she  did  not  say — if 
she  was  allowed  to  take  away  the  letters 
and  the  photograph,  and  Grace  greedily 
accepted  the  offer. 

Through  the  photogrwh  Archie  identi- 
fied Sir  Arthur  Denzil  as  Smart,  the 
groomsman,  and  Smart,  glad  enough  to 
make  terms  with  Mnx  now  that  Dick  was 
out  of  the  running,  promised  to  procure 
AroMe's  mother's  marriage  certificate  for 
fifty  pounds. ,  In  fact,  Smart  had  been  in 
Ms  better  days  Geof&ey  Guard's  bosom 
friend,  and  as  such  hod  officiated  at  both 
weddings  as  growusman.  Geoffrey  con- 
sidered that  he  might  hereafter,  if  neces- 
sary, bring  forward  the  fact  of  his  having 
the  same  groomsman  at  both  as  a  proof 
that  the  second  was  a  mere  mock  marriage. 
His  marriage  to  ArcMe's  mother  hod  been 
clandestine,  and  kept  for  some  time  secret 
through  her  terror  of  her  brother  James. 
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Once  upon  a  time — it  is  not  so  long  ago, 
hot  then  social  changes  march  on  rapid 
feet — man  was  a  sedentaiy  animal,  and 
woman  still  more  so.  Your  traveller,  the 
man  who  daringly  and  persistently  went 
forth,  was  a  phenomenon.  We  know  how 
"  AbyBStnian  '  Bruce  was  treated  by  stay- 
at-home  listeners  when  he  came  boastfully 
bock  to  relate  legends  of  mid-African 
manners  and  customs.  We  do  not  know 
bow  Herodotus,  or  Marco  Polo,  or  Mande- 
ville  fared ;  but  now  everyone  comes  out 
of  the  chimney  nook,  and  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
traveller.  But  ancient  voyagers — and  we 
may  call  Sentimental  and  Reverend  Law- 
rence Sterne  ancient  for  our  purpose,  and 
Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Arthur  Young — had, 
at  least,  some  difficulties  to  surmount,  and 
they  did  see  something  of  the  country  into 
wMch  they  adventured  their  persons, 
purses,  and  portmanteaux.  The  old  style 
of  travel  brought  the  traveller  into  con- 
tact with  the  people  through  the  midst  of 
whom  he  had  to  thread  his  way.  Sterne's 
colloquy  with  the  Franciscan  friar  at  Calais, 
the  alms  refused,  and  then  eagerly 
tendered,  the  touching  words,  the  French 
shrug,  the  little  horn  bi»,  the  pinch  of 
BDufi,  sound  like  an  echo  from  a  vanished 
past.  As  imposrible  is  that  prettier  pic- 
ture of  our  Milton,  not  yet  a  poet,  not  yet 
blind,  having  in  early  youth  the  King's 
royal  permission  to  travel,  despite    the 
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gmdeiug  opposition  of  the  merchwits  of 
the  Stftple  and  the  Steelyard,-  and,  as  he 
lay  aeleep  on  the  bank  of  a  high  road  in 
North  Italy,  kissed  by  an  Italian  coimtess 
who  had  stopped  her  canine  because  of 
the  beaaty  and  ibe  forlomnesa  of  the 
slumbering  English  boy. 

Thingamore  nowin  rery  prosaic  grooTes, 
Tiarel  is  an  accepted  fact — a  sort  of  epi- 
demic vhlch  sets  in  every  spring,  and  be- 
comes most  virulent  during  the  sultry 
months  of  the  late  aommer.  And  those 
who  practise  it  are  expected,  by  those  who 
make  a  liTalihood  out  of  their  peripatetic 
habits,  BS  regularly  as  the  pilchard  shoals 
off  tbe  Cornish  coast,  or  the  h^rings 
that  dapple  the  North  Sea.  Railway  and 
steamboat  companies  allow  a  lai^  margin 
on  the  credit  side  of .  their  books,  on 
account  of  the  roving  habits  of  modem 
society.  There  will,  on  Bank  HolidayH, 
and  at  certuo  festivals,  such  as  Easter,  be 
migratory  rushes  of  short  duration.  During 
all  the  fine  weather,  &om  what  the  alma- 
nack calls  spring  to  what  the  almanack 
dabs  autumn,  there  will  be  a  steady  flow, 
with  as  steady  a  reflux  of  the  wave.  And, 
the  Parliamentary  SessioQ  and' the  London 
season  over,  there  will  be  a  holiday  exodus, 
more  or  less  stupendous,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  money-market,  English- 
men  are  not  now,  by  any  means,  the  only 
tourists.  Time  was  when  they  were,  and 
still  the  memory  of  dead-and-gone  Milors, 
who  came  with  foar  post-horses  and 
mighty  whip-cracking  to  pay  such  bills  as 
downed  the  daughters  and  provided  for 
the  younger  sons  of  fortunate  innkeepers, 
gilds  the  British  nama  There  are  yet 
fossU  wuters,  queer  old  French  touts,  and 
queerer  Italian  ciceroni,  who  turn  up  their 
noses  at  cosmopolitan  wanderers,  and  try, 
like  the  Giant  Fee-Faw-Fum,  to  smell  the 
blood  of  an  Englishman,  but  with  no 
malignant  purpose,  whenever  fresh  cargoes 
of  humanity  heave  in  eight  French 
journalists  yet  complain  that  at  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer,  "Ah,  monsieur  is  a  foreigner, 
then  1 "  is  addressed  to  every  glib  and 
shabby  Parisian  who  looks  aghast  at  being 
accosted  iu  "  pigeon  "  English.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  all  are  eheep  that  come  to  be 
shorn  along  the  principal  routes  of  Euro- 
pean progress.  There  is  a  standard  of 
Procrustes  to  which  modem  wayfarers  are 
made  to  conform.  The  same  severe  tariff  as 
to  prices  ^plies  to  all  nations.  A  colour- 
less cosmopolitan  cookery,  a  cold  uniformity 
of  discomfort,  and  the  wooden  monotony 
of  a  frigid  reception,  await  all  alike. 


Perhaps,  of  eveiyday  traveller^  tiie 
American  is  the  most,  and  the  German  the 
least  popular.  For  Herr  Miiller  and  Herr 
Schiilze,  qnite  independent  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  hated  by  all  French  -  speaking 
people  on  account  of  the  bitter  humiliation 
of  uie  war  of  1870,  want  to  save  their 
thalers  and  silbergroschen.  And  the  first 
requisite  is,  now,  that  the  birds  of  passage 
should  pay  their  way  without  haggling  or 
hesitation.  The  Spaniard  and  the  Italian 
are  thriftier  still,  but  give  less  offence,  for 
th««  is  a  general  belief  that  the  poor 
Southerners  have  lean  purses,  and  then 
they  want  so  little,  and  slink  off  so  humUy 
to  inferior  accommodation  and  atintod 
meals,  '  Whereas,  of  all  nomads  the 
German — who,  as  often  as  not,  is  a  German 
Jew — is  the  noisiest  aud  the  most  self- 
assertive,  while  he  alone  has  the  daring  to 
diapate  an  overcharge,  and  to  fight  battles 
royal  over  tiie  sum  total  of  a  bill  But  the 
silent,  sprucely  attired,  melancholy-eyed 
American  is  the  pet  of  wait«rs,  and  the 
cynosure  of  landlords.  He  snbmilis  hla 
fleece  to  the  shearer  more  passively  than 
Europeans  do,  and  perhaps  cares  less  for 
the  result  of  the  operation,  since  he  has 
come  to  the  Old  World  to  spend  so  many 
dollars,  and  will  not  be  sotry  to  be  at 
home  again  in  Chicago,  or  Baltimore,  or 
Brooklyn,  when  the  big  pile  set  aside 
for  the  grand  tour  in  the  Old  World  has 
melted  like  snow  in  sunshine.  He  takes 
counsel  with  the  knights  of  the  napkin  as 
to  the  repast  he  shall  order,  and  the  brand 
of  the  champagne  to  be  uncorked  for  him ; 
needs  an  interpreter  everywhere;  pays  bage 
bills  and  distribates  lavish  largesse  un- 
mnrmuringly;  and  seems  rather  glad  than 
not  when  he  steams  forth  into  the  AtUn  tic, 
homeward  bound. 

Next  to  Americans  and  Bussians,  the 
latter  of  whom  are  presumably  princes  or 
conspirators,  and  spend  liberally,  French. 
tourists  are,  perhaps,  what  hotel-keepers  and 
their  satellites  prise  the  most  For  the  in- 
stinct of  economy,  which  is  second  nature, 
if  not  first,  with  a  Frenchman  at  home,  seems 
quite  to  desert  him  when  he  has  become 
migratory.  And  then  tiiere  are  now  such 
numbers  of  French  whose  incomes  ttre 
really  handsome,  and  who  have  an  almost 
morbid  fear  of  appearing  parsimonious 
when  en  voyage.  Perhaps  it  would 
jeopardise  M.  Blot's  credit  on  the  Paris 
Bourse,  or  damage  M.  le  Comte  Boucbardot 
de  Garonne's  claim  to  be  mode  a  Prefect  or 
Councillor  General,  if  he  appeared  to  care 
whether  he  paid  twenty  francs  or  two  for 
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what  he  wanted.  If  lis  has  an  establish- 
ment of  servants  with  him,  he  takes  first- 
clasB  tickets  cheerfully  for  them  all,  and, 
indeed,  there  might  be  a  revolt  of  the 
kitchen  if  he  did  not  He  hires  the  best 
rooms  in  the  best  hotels,  rents  somptooaa 
villas  at  Nice  or  Cannes,  allows  hia  woman- 
kind to  nm  up  any  bilk  with  milliner, 
linendiaper,  or  coachbnilder,  and  seems  as 
oblivions  of  the  value  of  money  as  hia 
shrewd  old  grandfather  was  keenly  alive  to 
ib  Sometimes  there  is  a  crash  and  a 
suicide,  or  a  prosecution  for  forgery. 
Sometimes  apecnJation,Grovemmentfaroar, 
or  a  lucky  windfall,  enable  the  nab  Gaul 
to  pull  through.  On  that  greatest  of 
gaming-tables,  the  Pariuao  Stock  Ex- 
change, somebody  must  win.  And  atuts, 
and  uncles,  and  the  oddest  and  wealthiest 
of  old  cousins  hare  a  conveoient  knack  of 
dying,  juat  when  a  trump  card  is  wanted 
to  stem  the  tide  of  ill-lack.  Bat,  at  any 
rate,  the  Frenchman  of  any  rank  or  posi- 
tion, who  has  once  turned  his  back  on  the 
Ijares  tad  Penatea  of  domestic  pradence, 
speoda  utd  spares  not,  and  the  fast  accu- 
mulating wealth  of  France  has  helped  to 
inflate  prices  throughout  Europe. 

The  grumbling  British  paterfamilias  is 
not  now  of  high  account,  aa  he  was  for 
Bome  thirty  yeara  after  Waterloo:  He  is 
not  "  MUor  "  any  more ;  he  is  not  rich  and 
generous;  and  there  are  even  doubts  of 
his  solvency.  The  possession  of  a  wife 
and  dat^hters,  a  good  deal  of  luggage, 
and  a  choleric  temper,  aro  no  longer  re- 
garded as  certificates  of  station  and  sub- 
stance. The  roving  bachelor  is  suspected 
of  being  a  Cook's  tourist  if  he  cannot  talk 
French,  and  a  commercial  traveller  if  he 
can.  Even  the  queer  old  maiden  Udies 
who  range  about  in  pairs,  with  green  bon- 
nets and  blue  "  uglies,"  and  red  Murrays 
in  the  grasp  of  their  lean  fingers,  are  now 
regarded  as  the  advanced  guard  of  a 
possible  Salvation  Army,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  strike  up  a  hymn,  preach  a  ser- 
mon, occasion  a  riot,  and  being  discredit 
on  the  town.  A  marked  alteration  in  the 
market  value  of  the  Englishman  abroad 
has  been  noticed  within  the  last  six  or 
seven  years.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
ont  of  Nice  and  Pau  and  a  few  Riviera 
resorts,  the  islanders  were  ever  really 
popular.  Bnt  now  that  they  qiend  less 
and  exact  more  than  Russians,  French,  and 
Yankees,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their 
national  peculiarities  uiould  be  viewed 
through  severe  spectacles. 

In  one  respect  we  Enj^isb  yet  command 


attention.  There  are  so  many  of  us  that 
ft  is  worth  the  while  of  Boniface  and  his 
ai^ny  of  waiters,  of  railway-guards,  and 
porters,  and  commissionaires,  and  coach- 
men to  try  to  catch  us,  if  not  to  please  us. 
It  was  for  English  visitors,  not  for  Ger- 
mans, and  still  less  for  French,  that  the 
huge  Gararanserais  of  Switzerland  were 
erected.  It  is  Vorth  noticing  that  a  great 
change  has  come  over  the  country  which 
has  been  aptly  styled  the  playgroaod  of 
Europe.  Twenty  years  ago  tiie  Swiss 
monster  hotel  was  justly  considered  the 
best  of  its  kind  Nowhere  else  were  the 
accommodation  and  the  attendance  so  good. 
There  was  a  sort  of  Arcadian  simplicity, 
such  as  is  yet  found  in  old  inns  of  the 
Oberknd,  about  the  people. '  They  were 
cordial  and  polite,  and  the  bill — that 
«iake-iD-the-grasa  which  often  embitters 
the  feeling  between  host  and  guest — was 
reasonably  moderate.  All  that  has  been 
changed.  A  younger  generation  of  hotel- 
keepers  has  grown  up  to  inherit  the  paternal 
keys,  and  it  nas  occurred  to  Young  Siritzer- 
land  that  the  best  way  to  squeeze  a  profit 
out  of  travelers  is  to  bully  them.  All 
individuality  is  to  be  strictly  repressed,  as 
it  was  in  German  hostels  when  Erasmus 
was  a  young  student  Pilerims  may 
scramble  for  rooms,  be  thankful  when  they 
get  what  they  want,  and  meek  and  mute 
when  they  do  not,  or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  them.  There  is  food  in  plenty  at  the 
gigantic  table  d'hdbe;  oUierwise,  let  the 
laggu'd  wait  for  the  next  meal  Yin 
ordinaire,  called  by  eight  different  names, 
and  at  various  prices  on  the  wine-list, 
should  content  the  thirstiest.  There  must 
be  no  complaints,  no  whims  and  fancies. 
Not  every  Swiss  landlord  has  the  spirit  to 
summon  his  retainers,  and  horl  recalcitrant 
visitors  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  as 
happened  two  or  three  years  since  at  the 
Rignl  But  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the 
innkeeper  ii  a  magiatiate,  judge,  and 
landammaii  perhaps,  the  grandest  per- 
sonage in  his  commune,  perhaps  in  his 
canton.  He  is  more  secure  in  bis  hotel 
than  was  Front-de-Bceuf  in  his  robber- 
castle.  It  would  take  a  combined  crusade 
to  get  at  him,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
he  is  merciful,  if  morose,  for  he  is  virtually 
above  the  law. 

One  alteration  for  the  worse  there  is, 
as  a  result  of  the  extraordinary  and  in- 
creasing numbte  of  modem  travellers,  and 
that  is  that  nobody  expects  or  cares  to  see 
the  same  faces  a  second  time.  Once  every 
hostelry  had  its  valued  list  of   clients — 
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^^0X  old  coBtomen,  at  the  aoimd  of  whose 
^rtiea  the  flftt-capped  chef  did  his  best 
concoct  calinuy  m&rrela,  while  the 
^rtgere-on  of  the  eatabliihment  brightened 
^-y  with  imiles  that  ware  not  wholly  mer- 
^^jftiy.  But  now  a  landlord's  gratitude 
.^t(Ay  means  a  lirely  expectation  of  f  utore 
^.^oors,  not  to  be  expected  from  old 
^y^tomers,  but  from  their  fellow-coontry- 
^^n-  When  Herr  Schwindel,  or  M. 
,  olietout,  of  the  Grand  Hotel  Univerael, 
^vertisea  that  he  trusts  for  the  continued 
(^pport  of  his  esteemed  patrons,  Boniface 
i^erely  means  that  he  hopes  more  English 
k-nd  Americans  will  bring  grist  to  themiU. 
de  would  not,  personaJly,  know  a  new 
guest  from  an  old  one,  nor  would  his 
'vaiters,  who'  change  places  every  three 
months  or  sa  A  big,  noisy  caravansenu 
is  simply  a  sort  of  Stock  Exchange,  or 
mart,  where  food  and  lodging  are  paid 
for  at  rates  exceptionally  dear,  but  where 
considerable  onUay  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  capitalist  who  keeps  the  concern 
afloat 

A  vigorous  effort  has  been  made,  nodei ' 
the  aospices  of  Pullman,  and  doubtless 
under  those  of  imitators  less  appropriately 
named,  to  abolish  inns  altogether,  and  to 
make  a  tauD,  what  a  ship  is,  the  temporary 
home  of  the  "passenger.  Unfortunately, 
transport  by  luid  is  very  costly,  and  the 
accommodation  thus  offered  to  the  mere 
public  is  on  a  very  contracted  scale.  Bich 
men,  to  whom  "  a  guinea  or  five  guineas — 
ten,  if  yon  like,"  represents  their  hazy 
good-humour  as  to  expenditure,  can  get  a 
good  deal  in  the  way  of  spacious  saloons 
and  ^ug  sleeping-apartments,  along  with 
high  speed,  iu  Eugluid.  But  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where  railway  managers  have  the 
most  niggardly  notions  both  as  to  the  rapi- 
dity of  a  journey  and  the  amount  of  cubic 
feet  necessary  for  every  one  of  the  live 
parcels  they  convey,  it  is  needful  to  be 
very  rich  indeed  if  you  want  luxuries. 
An  evil  eye  was  always  cast  by  French 
station-mas  tors  even  on  th&common  coupes, 
the  fares  for  which  were  half  as  much  again 
as  those  of  ordinary  first-class  carriages. 
The  coup6  was  a  privilega  It  was  con- 
trary to  equality,  an  iosalt  to  the  glorious 
principles  (A  1789.  To  annoy  the  invalids 
and  timid  ladies  who  hired  .them  was 
deemed  a  patriotic  act 

Sometimes  a  rough  commis-voyageur,  per- 
fumed with  garlic  and  bad  cigars,  was  law- 
lessly thrust  in.  Sometimes  the  secluded  ones 
were  prohibited  from  purchasing  an  extra 
ticket  so  as  to  quarter  a  supernumerary ; 


member  of  the  family  elsewhere.  The 
suggestion  that  privacy  and  quiet  were 
desired,  was  resentod,  a  few  years  since, 
as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  man.  Now 
{there  are  Follman's  cars  on  the  trunk  lines 
of  railroad,  but  these  are  conducted  on 
American,  not  English,  principles.  Those 
who  have  sound  constitutions,  full  purses, 
and  phlegmatic  nerves,  can,  doubtless,  eat, 
sleep,  and  journey  in  gregarious  proximity, 
but  if  elbow-room  or  repose  be  desired, 
neither  the  wagon -lit»  nor  the  wagon- 
saloru  are  quite  satisfactory.  Travellers 
are  too  closely  pecked  ;  the  arrangements 
too  much  resemble  those  of  a  peripatetic 
wild-beast  show,  while  of  pickpockets  there 
is  some  fear.  Of  course,  even  on  the  Con- 
tinent^ money  will  smooth  away  asperities 
of  travel,  but  then  the  golden  balm  must 
be  lavishly  and  persistently  applied.  The 
most  comfortable  traveller «f  our  ownUme 
is  a  mighty  Jewish  financier.  Foreign 
jonmalislB  fall  into  ecstasies  over  the  royal 
carnage  in  which  the  Prince  of  W^es 
speeds  from  Calais  to  Berlin,  or  the  Riviera 
and  back  again,  and  which,  handsome  aud 
pommodioiiB  as  it  is,  is  a  mere  itom  of  the 
rolling-stock  of  the  South-Eastem  BaOway 
Company.  But  the  Viennese  Baron  Both- 
schild  isfamousfor  possessing  a  sort  of  yacht 
on  wheels,  that  boasts  of  all  the  splendid 
accommodation  of  the  costliest  pleasure 
vessel,  with  immunity  from  tb&t  awkward 
sea-sickness  which  sometimes  mars  the  zest 
of  maritime  revels.  All  royal  or  imperial 
conveyances  pale  before  this  moving  palace, 
with  its  staff  of  servants,  its  squadron  of 
cooks,  its  ceDars,  storerooms,  and  goi^eons 
apartments.  The  golden  Baron  can,  as  ha 
did  when  he  attended  the  lengthy  repre- 
sentations at  Wagner's  gigantic  theatre  at 
Bayreuth,  not  only  be  independent  of 
hotel-keepers,  but  give  magnificent  banquets 
to  a  large  circle  of  discriminating  friends 
without  quitting  the  richly  draped  walls  of 
his  temporary  home. 

There  are  those  —  chiefly  idle  young 
ladies  with  imaginations  excited  by  a  long 
conrse  of  novel-reading — who  deplore  the 
prosaic  tameness  of  our  present  locomotion, 
and  would  feel  it  a  refreshing  incident 
were  Claude  Duval  to  canter  up,  pistol  in 
hand,  or  Dick  Tnrpin  to  command  a  halt 
and  lighten  the  purses  of  the  company. 
But  they  are  wrong,  for  it  is  very  easy  to 
bo  robbed  nowadays  If  there  are  few  high- 
waymen— and  out  of  Spain  and  America 
there  are  next  to  none — there  is  a  plurality 
of  pickpockets  (English  for  the  most  part) 
to  infest  every  main  line  abroad.    Also  the 
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sfaAmeleas  plunder  of  toariatB'  luggage 
which  gD«8  on  in  Italy,  and  even  more  on 
that  great  iron  road  vhich  leads  from 
Paris  to  CanneB,  Nice,  and  Monaco,  has 
never  been  paralleled.  Guards,  porten, 
and  petty  officials  must  make  an  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable  thing  of  rifled 
lionkfl,  misBing  jewel-cases  and  desks,  or 
cash-boxes  burst  open  ae  the  train  apeede 
merrily  southwards  It  is  of  little  use  to 
ponr  indignast  complaints  into  the  ear  of 
a  bewildered  commiagary  of  police,  or  of 
station  masters,  who  shn^  their  shoolders 
as  they  remark  that  little  misfortunes 
of  this  sort  happen  daily.  The  higher 
authorities  can  take  no  cognisance  of  thefts 
which  may  hare  happened  anywhere  during 
a  transit  of  six  hundred  miles,  and  the 
Olympian  cabn  of  the  railway  directors 
is.  not  to  be  diatorbed  by  we  peevish 
complaints  of  those  who  hare  been 
robbed  by  their  ntiiformed  and  salaried 
servants. 

The  truth  is,  that  modem  trarel,  as 
perforce  condacted  by  those  who  are  not 
exceptionally  and  remarkably  rich,  has  an 
ihcreasing  tendency  to  reaolre  itself  into  a 
msh  and  a  scramble.  Individuality  is 
being  stamped  out  by  the  Procrustean 
action  of  a  system  of  wagon-lits,  through 
trains,  and  phalanstire  sleeping-cars  on 
the  Gallicised  Pullman  principle.  There 
was  ten  times  as  much  liberty  with  the 
old  posting  plan,  or  even  with  the  tardy 
vetturino.  These  modem  systems  of 
wholesale  trarel  represent  a  temporary 
Sodalism,  in  which,  as  in  all  communistic 
arrangements,  the  wishes  of  the  unite  are 
ignored  in  the  sapposed  intereete  of  the 
cominonweaL 

There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  privileged 
persona  who  derive  additional  advant^es 
from  the  recent  developments  of,  and  re- 
strictions on,  trarel  A  rich  man,'  half  a 
century  since,  felt  that  he  got  his  money's 
worth  for  his  money.  He  paid  largely, 
bat  the  four  horses  to  his  carriage,  the 
mounted  eonrier  spurring  furiously  in 
front,  perhaps  the  foorgon  of  beary 
b^ago  rumbling  on  b«£ind,  the  obse- 
quious host,  and  Uie  elaborate  preparations 
at.  the  hotel,  gave  him  something  real  and 
tangible  for  his  disbursements.  Few 
toyagers  now,  sare  kings  and  crown 
princes,  order  a  special  train.  There  are 
many  who  could  afford  it,  but  they  are 
ashamed  to  ape  thaways  of  royal  highnesses, 
and  BO  forego  to  use  the  talisman  of  the 
purse.  Baron  EothschiJd,  of  Vienna, 
whom  we  hare   alreadv  mentioned,  mar 


be  taken  as  a  type  of  those  faraighted 
capitalists  who  have  the  courage,  not  of 
theor  opinions,  but  of  their  vast  means. 
We  cannot  ^  be  Rothschilds,  but  it 
is  possible  that  something  better  than 
a  promiscuous  scramble  may  yet  be  the 
outcome  of  the  feverish  restlessness  of 
to-day. 


A  LADY'S  LIFE  IN  MANITOBA 

A  GREA.T  many  different  people  have 
been  writing  and  speaking  about  Manitoba. 
Delegate  farmers  have  waxed  eloquent 
over  its  resources.  Newspaper  correspon- 
dents hare  described  its  development 
Land-agenta  hare  painted  glowing  pictures 
of  its  progressive  possibilitieB  in  more  or 
less  veracious  pamphlets.  For  the  last 
few  years  it  has  become  the  goal  of  a  large 
and  still  increasing  band  in  mat  wonderful 
Western  exodus,  which  is  goine  on  so  close 
under  our  eyes  that  we  hardly  recognise 
the  greatest  national  morement  of  the 
century.  And  now  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  young  Englishmen  are  setting  their 
facestowards  the  Canadian  North-West, 
I  think  their  mothers  and  sisters  may  cate 
to  read  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  the 
conditions  of  a  settler's  life  there,  from  one 
who  is  neither  special  correspondent,  nor 
land-^ent,  nor  vagrant  politician,  but  who 
has  looked  at  things  with  a  woman's  eyes, 
and  from  a  woman's  standpoint,  during 
the  year  she  has  spent  on  the  prairie  as  a 
settler's  wife. 

My  home  is  a  log-house,  conaisUng  of 
three  rooms.  We  are  about  sixty  iniles 
from  Winnipeg,  snd  eighteen  miles  from 
the  nearest  railway-station.  In  winter, 
however — Le.,  for  six  months  of  the  year — 
the  snow  closes  oar  shorter  road,  and  we 
can  only  travel  along  a  trail,  which  is  kept 
open  by  more  constant  traffic ;  this  makes 
the  journey  to  the  station  six  miles  longer, 
or  twenty-four  miles  in  all  The  nearest 
store  is  fifteen  miles  away,  but  it  seldom 
contains  what  I  want,  and  the  next  nearest 
store  is  at  the  railway-station.  Our  nearest 
town  is  Portage  La  Pnurie,  but  it  lies 
farther  west,  and  for  practical  purposes 
Winnipeg  is  where  we  have  to  go  to  buy 
an  axe  or  to  see  a  doctor.  There  is  no 
Protestant  church  within  thirty-fire  mUes 
of  our  hooee  —  but  ws  occasionally  visit 
a  Boman  Catholic  misrion-etation  about 
fifteen  miles  away,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Manitoba.  I  found  this  settlement  a 
curionslr  interestius  olaoa  The  local 
.  ......  ^  --   .,^.- 
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patois  is  a  mixture — one-third  French,  and 
two-thiida  Crea  Bonnd  the  little  wooden 
ohorch  are  clostered  the  log-hata  of  half- 
bred  Indiao  hnnterB  and  fiahermen.  They 
are  being  slowly  tamed  and  civilised  by 
th«  patient  labour  and  sacrifice  of  three  or 
four  miaaion  priests,  who  spend  their  lives 
among  the  hardships  of  this  desolate  spot 
A  few  traders  were  almost  the  only  white 
men  they  saw  ontO  last  year,  when  some 
Oalway  fishermen  arrived,  sent  ont  under 
iSj.  Tube's  emigration  schema  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  priests  have  gained  a  great 
hold  on  the  Indians  in  this  oar  nearest 
vill^e;  and  when  I  have  been  driving 
there,  and  heard  the  mission  bell  ringing 
for  vespers  across  the  prairie,  no  ecclesiaa- 
tical  difference  could  hinder  my  reepect 
for  tliia  outpost  of  faith  set  in  the  wilder- 

But  fifteen  miles  is  too  far  to  go  often ; 
indeed,  my  nezt^oor  neighbour,  four  miles 
away,  ia  not  near  enough  to  encourage 
morning  calls.  And  for  nearly  four  mont£s 
last  winter  I  was  not  well  enough  to  go 
out,  and  consequently  did  not  see  a  woman. 
This  was  not  such  a  loss  as  it  appears. 
The  population  round  us  chiefly  consists  of 
half-breeds  and  Indians,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  English  settlers.  They  are  most  hospi- 
table, bnt  extremely  rough,  dirty,  and 
uncivilised.  Our  post-office  is  four  miles 
away,  and  we  can  send  off  and  also  fetch 
letters  ones  a  week.  Let  me  describe 
the  interior  of  this  post-Office^  one  day  last 
winter  when  I  had  occasion  to  call  there. 
The  postmaster  is  a  veiy  rough  Canadian ; 
his  wife  is  a  half-breedf,  a  tall,  handsome 
woman.  When  we  drove  up  she  was  out 
of  doors  in  the  snow,  chopping  firewood. 
Her  lord  and  masterwas  sitting  in  his  only 
downstairs  room,  witli  his  feet  on  the  stove 
and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  In  the  same 
room,  which  was  bare  of  carpet  or  curtain, 
and  contained  the  famUy  bed,  were  three 
little  children,  a  boy,  aged  seven,  swearing 
lustily,  a  girl,  about  five,  sucking  her 
fingers,  who  began  to  howl  as  soon  as  I 
spoke,  and  a  baby  of  two  years,  seated  in 
a  frying-pan  on  the  floor,  engaged  in  care- 
fnlly  wrapping  up  its  bare  feet  in  a  dish- 
cloth, llieii  mother  followed  us  into  the 
house,  and  promptly  seizing  the  handle  of 
the  pan,  proceeded  to  eject  tihe  baby,  and 
to  wipe  oat  the  pan  with  the  afore-men- 
tioned doth.  Next  she  broke  about  a 
dozen  eggs  into  the  pan,  tried  them,  and, 
having  made  tea  and  produced  her  sditary 
teaspoon,  she  invited  my  husband  and 
myself  to  partake,  or,  as  she  phrased  it. 


to  "  sit  in  "  widi  the  family.  Itis  needleH 
to  add  that,  after  w^t  I  had  just  wibieased, 
I  declined  the  hospitality  as  graciously  as 
I  knew  how.  This  is  my  seanet  female 
neighbour. 

Another  interesting  house  ia  the  home 
of  a  justice  of  tiie  peace  for  the  provtooe, 
who  is  a  settler  near  us.  He  is  a  Scotch- 
man, and  can  quote  Alison's  History  of 
Europe.  His  household  c<HnpriBeB  himself 
and  his  wife — a  half-breed  woman — a 
married  daughter,  her  hosbKud  and  their 
two  children,  two  other  grown-up  daughters, 
a  son  of  fifteen,  another  of  ten,  and  two 
yonng  men  lodgers.  The  honse  is  a  log 
cabin,  and-  consists  simply  of  pne  fair- 
sized  room.  It  ia  scarcely  a  cause 
for  surprise  that  Uie  whole  of  this 
faraily  suffered  from  scarlet-fever  last 
spring.  The  only  wonder  ia  that  they  all 
recovered. 

In  such  a  thinly  settled  country  it  is 
naturally  very  difficult  to  get  any  sort  of 
female  help.  Even  in  Winnipeg  servants 
are  hard  to  find,  and  when  found  are  of. 
such  temper  and  quality,  that  I  conader  the 
lady  most  fortunate  who  can  do  without 
one.  A  friend  of  mine  there  paid  thirty- 
six  pounds  a  year  to  a  very  inferior  aemnt, 
whose  husband  (an  artisan)  was  beudes 
allowed  to  live  with  her  in  the  house. 
And  I  Lave  known  this  man  smoke  a 
dear  -  in  the  hall  with  his  bat  oo. 
Wnen  his  wife  left  at  two  days'  notice,  he 
exphuned  that  he  was  sorry  to  inconve- 
nience my  friend,  as  she  suited  his  wife 
very  well,  but  that  she  (his  wife)  was 
"leaving  to  better  herself"  From  thirty 
to  forty  pounds  is  an  ordinary  salary  for  a 
domestic  se'rvant  in  Winnipeg.  An  hotel 
cook  expects  from  dxty  to  a  hundred 
pounds,  or  more  still  if  the  hotel  be  large. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  hopelesa 
to  think  of  a  servant  on  tiie  prairie,  so  I 
do  the  work  myself,  with  pccaaional  mas- 
culine aid.  I  have  to  make  even  the  bread 
and  the  batter,  and  prepare  everything 
that  is  eaten.  If  I  drive  twelve  miles  with 
linen,  and  again  the  same  distance  to  fetdi 
it  home,  I  can,  by  dint  of  great  persuasion 
and  pretty  speeches,  occasionally  induce  a 
half-breed  woman  to  wash  it  She  cbaiges 
me  four  shillings  a  dozen,  and  sends  it 
back  clean,  certainly,  but  neither  ironed 
nor  even  folded.  So  I  generally  manage, 
by  the  help  of  patience  and  a  washing- 
machine,  to  do  everything  for  myself.  We 
have  to  use  the  most  cnriooa  makeshifts 
in  this  out-of-the-way  land.  My  bread- 
teencher  ia  a  thin  section  sawn  from  the 
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middlo  of  a  tree,  with  the  buk  kft  on 
KKind  the  edge,  koA  the  top  BtnooUied  with 
nnd-pttper.  My  waahstaiul  is  formed  of 
Mk  empty  burel,  witii  bouda  Uid  orer  the 
t<qi^  and  covered  with  oretonne. 

Of  coarse,  on  the  pnurie  we  are  ooc  own 
laadlorda,  and  live  rent-free  on  our  own 
homeetead.  Taxes  don't  amooat  to  much, 
And  food  ie  no  great  expenw,  as  game  of 
all  aoTta  aboonda.  Fish,  too,  is  easy  to 
'get,  aa  we  are  not  far  from  l«ke  Manitolta, 
ud  in  winter  we  can  buy  froun  fish  &om 
the  Indiana  at  a  triflmg  coat  Fiairie- 
chiokes,  wild  duck,  partridge,  tnipe,  and 
plover  are  very  plendfol,  and  may  be  Iiad 
for  &»  shooting.  When  I  say  that  I 
believe  there  is  hardly  a  fenced  farm 
between  ns  and  the  North  Fole,  it  is  plain 
that  poaching  is  an  unknown  orime.  We 
can  also  trap  and  snare  hares  and  rabbits, 
and  shoot  jumping  deer  oceasitHially.  I 
have  tried  what  was  once  a  fsrotmte  old 
English  dish — roast  bittern — and  find  it 
beyond  praisei  Aoimala  of  most  sorts  are 
in  the  neighbourhood.  We  can  sit  at  night 
by  the  fire  and  hear  a  pack  of  prairie- 
wolves  go  by  in  lull  cry  across  the  snow. 
Timber-wolves  are  scarcer;  black  bears 
are  scarcer  stiH,  though  more  than  one  has 
been  tracked  and  shot  within  a  mile  of  oar 
honse.  I  have  myself  seen  where  Master 
Brain  had  scooped  oat  the  ant-hills  for  his 
dinner  the  day  before. 

Then  we  eet  far  too  many  sktmks, 
besides,  foxes,  badgers,  and  ermine — which 
make  sad  work  in  one's  puitry — witji 
other  members  of  the  rat  and  sqoirrel 
tribe  too  nnmerona  to  mention.  Forty 
miles  north  and  north-west  of  ns,  yon  may 
find  moose  and  elk,  and  farther  still, 
bafEalo.  We  have  some  very  large  birds 
of  prey.  An  eagle-hawk  shot  Ibst  summer 
on  the  section  next  ours,  measured  five 
feet  nine  inches  across  the  wings.  Another 
hawk  measnred  five  feet  eleven  inches,  and 
some  of  the.  owhi  are  nearly  as  lawe.  In 
winter  jays  tronble  va  a  good  deal ;  they 
eome  just  oatside  the  honse  to  peck  up 
every  stray  cmmb  of  food,  and  make  a  most 
disagreeable  chatter.  I  have  only  seen 
^uree  snakes  on  the  prairie — they  were  of 
the  kind  called  garter-snakes,  with  beauti- 
fnlly  brkht  ^ins.  Insects  of  varions  kinds 
Infest  the  ground  in  sommer,  many  like 
our  English  insects,  bat  some  strangers  to 
me. 

Alt  the  coont^  between  as  and  Win- 
nipeg is  flat,  and  not  at  all  pioturesqae, 
though  by  going  as  far  west  as  Brandon, 
yoa  come  to  "rolling"  prurie.     In  early 


summer  the  ground  is  carpeted  with  the 
loveliest  wild  flowers.  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  land  which  is  nicely  timbered.  It 
not  only  gives  us  a  pleasanter  prospect 
than  the  dreadful  moilotony  of  a  treeless 
fiat,  but  it  also  entirely  supplies  us  with 
firing.  This  is  a  great  consideration  in  a 
country  where  wood  is  often  expensive  to 
buy,  though  the  climate  makes  it  a  prime 
necessity  of  life. 

And  this  bringa  me  to  speak  about  my 
experience  of  ue  climate  of  MaiAoba. 
The  variations  of  tenqterature  are  very 
great  I  have  seen  the  thermometer 
stand  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
d^ees  innde  a  tent  in  summer,  and  at 
fifty-eight  degrees  below  zero,  or  ninety 
degrees  below  freezing  point,  ontrade  the 
house  in  winter.  Though  such  figures  are 
hardly  touched  once  a  year,  yet  t£ey  serve 
to  indicate  an  extraordinary  range  of  tem- 
perature. Such  Arctdo  cold  woidd  be  un- 
wdnrable  if  the  air  were  not  so  wonder- 
fully dry  and  clear — and  often  very  still — 
that  it  does  not  seem  half  as  cold  as  it 
really  isi  I  may  mention  one  ourions 
instance  of  this :  wough  I  alwi^s  suffered 
terribly  from  chilblains  in  the  old  country, 
I  have  never  felt  the  least  symptom  of  one 
in  Manitoba.  Then' the  changes  of  weather 
are  not  generally  very  sudden;  the  heat 
and  cold  are  fairly  regalar,  and  in  mid> 
seasons  the  thermometer  does  not  fiuctuate 
much.  StiU,  it  is  not  easy  for  English 
lady  readers  to  imagine  the  conditions  of 
living  in  such  a  climate. 

Perhaps  a  few  homely  details  may  best 
serve  to  illustrate  what  winter  in  Manitoba 
means.  The  snow  outside  our  house  was 
from  six  to  ten  feet  deep,  from  November 
to  April.  Travelling  on  wheels  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question,  and  we  always 
used  a  sleigh.  The  snow  gets  caked  and 
frozen  hard  and  smooth  along  the  trails, 
and  even  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
horse  sinks,  and  you  upset,  still  a  dean 
snow-drift  is  better  than  mud  to  fall  on. 
I  tried  to  wear  boots  last  November,  and 
one  of  my  feet  froze.  Moccasins,  made  by 
Indians  of  moose-skin,  are  used  instead  of 
shoes  to  cover  the  feet,  which  are  first 
cased  in  several  pairs  of  stockings,  F<a 
travelling  on  foot  snow-shoes  are  beat 
These,  too,  are  of  Indian  mak&  They^  are 
generally  flat  frames  of  thin  wood — from 
two  to  six  feet  long — pointed  in  front  and 
rear,  and  filled  up  with  interlaced  deer- 
sinew.  The  moccasmed  foot  of  the  wearer  is 
tied  on  in  the  middle  of  the  snow-shoe,  and 
alter  a  little  practice  it  is  easy,  so  equipped. 
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to  walk  five  miles  an  hoar  across  the  snow. 
There  is  a  snow-shoeing  club  in  Winnipeg, 
where  the  art  is  taught  and  praotisea. 
Mitts  sapersede  glores  daring  the  winter, 
as  if  the  fingers  are  separated  they  gene- 
rally freeze. 

"We  were  forced  to  meh  snow  for  all  the 
water  we  ased  last  winter.  The  cold  was 
BO  latMse,  that  when  melted  snow  water 
was  poured  from  the  boiler  into  a  pail,  and 
taken  at  once  across  to  the  stable,  the  ice 
on  iO  freqaently  hxA  to  be  broken  with  a 
stick  before  the  cattle  coold  drink ;  it  froze 
so  hard  whilst  being  carried  a  distance  of 
some  sixty  yards  in  the  open  air.  My 
husband  would  sometimes  come  in  from  s 
short  vidt  to  the  stocikyud  with  his  nose 
frozen;  indeed,  it  is  rather  a  eommon 
sight  to  see  people  partly  frozen.  The 
part  affected  turns  as  white  as  marble,  and 
loses  all  feeling.  Unless  you  see  yourself 
in  a  glass,  or  are  told  of  it,  yon  are  not 
conscioos  of  being  frozen.  In  this  plight  it 
is  best  not  to  go  sear  a  fire,  as  sudden 
thawing  is  very  painful.  People  generally 
try  friction,  rublnng  themselves  with  snow, 
or,better-stiU,withparaffinoiL  Occasionally, 
when  one  is  frozen  and  far  from  help,  tJbe 
part  frozen,  if  an  extremity,  will  snap  off. 
Last  year  a  man  living  about  thirty  miles 
from  UA  was  told  that  his  ear  was  frozen ; 
he  put  up  his  band  to  feel,  and  the  ear 
dropped  off  in  his  hand.  Limbs  sometimes 
have  to  be  amputated  from  severe  frost- 
bites. My  kitten's  eats  froze,  and  broke 
off  last  winter,  and  a  neighbour's  pony  lost 
its  ears  in  the  same  way. 

I  was  surprised  when  I  first  found  tiie 
mustard  freeze  in  my  mustard-pot,  which 
stood  a  foot  from  the  kitchen  stove-pipe, 
and  two  feet  above  the  stove,  where  there 
was  a  blazing  fire  all  day  and  every  day 
through  the  winter.  Yet  the  mustard 
froze  between  every  meal  Bread  froze  if 
left  for  half  an  hour  in  a  room  without  a 
fire.  I  once  left  a  pitcher  full  of  milk  in 
tJie  kitchen  all  nigh^  aqd  next  morning  on 
trying  to  move  it  the  pitcher  fell  to  pieces, 
and  left  the  milk  standing  solid  in  its 
placa  We  could  buy  frozen  milk  by  the 
pound,  frozen  so  intensely,  that  when  I  put 
a  lump  of  it  in  a  tin  into  tiie  oven,  or  on 
the  top  of  the  stove,  the  first  part  that 
melted  would  bum  to  the  tin  before  the 
rest  of  it  had  thawed.  I  managed  to  melt 
it  by  first  chopping  the  ice-milk  into  very 
small  pieces.  Olothes  which  had  been 
washed  froze  before  I  conld  hang  them  on 
the  line  to  dry.  I  used  to  leave  them 
out  two  or  Uiree  nights  for  the  snow  and 


frost  to  bleach,  and  they  always  needed 
thawing  and  drying  WEkin  when  they 
were  brought  Indoors.  Even  after  being 
damped  and  folded  they  would  freeze 
together ;  and  when  I  hare  been  ironing 
the  top  of  a  pocket-handkerchief,  the 
lower  part  would  freeze  on  to  the  table, 
which  was  close  by  a  roaring  wood  fire. 
Ironing  under  these  coDditions  is  raUi«r 
alow  work. 

Such  stories  must  sound  almost  incredible 
except  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
witnessed  the  facts,  though,  of  coarse,  only 
in  the  most  severe  weather.  A  bearded 
Englishman,  who  stayed  with  us  last  winter, 
was  often  forced,  when  he  came  indoors,  to 
thaw  the  icicles  from  lus  moustache,  which 
froze  to  hie  beard,  and  hindered  him  from 
talking  to  us.  A  pail  of  water  left  in  the 
kitchen  alt  night,  would  freeze  solid  to  the 
bottom  before  morning.  This  hi^pened 
every  time  one  was  left,  for  two  months. 
It  is  disappointing  to  lovers  of  skating 
that  the  outdoor  ice  is  completely  spoilt 
by  snow,  which  begins  to  fiJl  as  soon 
as  the  hard  frost  sets  in.  Though  I 
lived  within  easy  reach  of  Lake  Manitoba, 
which  is  one  hnndred  and  thirty  miles 
long,  and  was  frozen  hard  for  six  months 
last  season,  I  never  once  had  my  skates  on. 
There  are  several  coveredrinks  in  Winnipeg, 
which  are  flooded,  and  so  renewed  every 
ni^t. 

In  sach  a  climate  everyone  who  can 
afford  it  is  dressed  in  fnr^  Seal,  beaver, 
and  otter -skins  are  most  fashionabl& 
Ordinary  people  are  content  with  bear, 
racoon,  or  buffalo.  The  Winnipeg  police- 
men all  dress  in  buffalo  coats  down  to  their 
heels  in  winter,  and  almost  every  house 
contains  at  least  one  buffalo  robe  or  rug. 
These  cost  from  two  to  fire  pounds  eachi 
and  are  used  for  camp-bedding  and 
driving-wraps.  The  keenest  wind  cannot 
pierce  them. 

Winter  is,  of  course,  not  equally  severe 
thoughout.  Part  of  my  description  applies 
only  to  its  colder  hdf.  But  to  a  woman 
the  moet  trying  part  of  a  winter  in 
Manitoba  is  not  its  severity — for  you  live 
in  a  warm  house — but  Its  length.  Snow 
lay  on  the  ground  last  season  for  aiz 
m<mthB  and  a  half,  and  the  great  lakes 
were  frozen  for  the  same  period.  This 
sounds  almost  unbearably  tedious  to 
English  ears;  and  one's  eyes  grow  very 
weary  of  the  bars,  blank  whiteness,  and 
long  for  something  green  to  look  at ;  yet 
the  bright,  clean,  stiS  frosts,  with  brilliant 
sunshine,    glorious    skies,    and    moonlit, 
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aorora-coloured  nights,  have  great  com- 
pensatioDa  of  their  owil  A  blizzard  (ie. 
»  BtroQ^,  been,  bone-piercing  storm  of 
Tind  with  more  or  less  snow)  keeps  every- 
one indoora  nntil  its  rather  rare  visit  is 
over.  Bat  in  spite  of  every  inconvenience,' 
ontdoora  and  indoors,  of  the  vinter-time,  I 
say  deliberately  that  I  woald  rather  pass 
three  winters  on  the  prairie  in  Manitoba 
than  one  summer. 

During  the  three  snmmer  months  the 
scorching  heat  and  occasional  parching 
winds  might  be  home,  were  it  not  for 
the  terrible  plague  of  mosqnitoes  ^vUch 
tnfeate  the  whole  province  —  bad  in 
towns,  but  nnspeakable  on  the  j^rairia 
I  have  sometimes  been  driving  in  the- 
cool  of  a  summer's  evening'— and  the 
evenings  and  nights  of  the  hottest  days 
are  always  delicionaly  cool— when  I-could 
not  see  'my  pony's  head  through  the 
dense  cloud  of  mosquitoes  which  at  sun- 
down emerge  from  the  shade  where  they 
take  refuge  all  day,  and  almost  darken 
the  air.  They  are  rather  smaller  editions 
of  our  common  gnat,  but  the  irritation 
produced  by  their  stings  is  sometimes 
past  endurance.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  speaks  of  mosquitoes 
on  the  Danube,  "whose  size  and  viciousness 
are  only  to  he  found  equalled  in  Manitoba." 
The  implied  tribute  to  our  North- Western 
insect  is  thoroughly  deserved, 

I  have  tried  most  of  the  recommended 
remedies  without  finding  anything  even 
to  alleviate  the  misery  caused  by  these 
pests.  A  mixture  of  casto^oil  and  tar 
smeared  over  the  body  is  said  to  be  the 
only  sure  preventive.  This  remedy  seems 
as  bad  as  the  disease,  and  I  have  not 
tested  it  yet,  but  the  consciousness  of 
a  hundred  separate  stings  on  one  hand, 
and  of  a  face  swollen  to  doable  its 
usual  size,  is  enough  to  make  one  glad  to 
try  any  prescription  whatsoever. 

The  firat  frost  kills  all  the  mosquitoes, 
sand-flies,  etc,  wholesale,  and  brings  in 
six  weeks  Indian  summer — the  loveliest 
weather  imaginable,  fit  for  the  Valley  of 
Avignon  or  the  Lotus  Eater^  Paradise — 
when  one's  chief  desire  is  to  live  con- 
stantly out-of-doors.  Heavy  rains  fall  in 
September,  but  when  the  grass  dries  again, 
and  before  the  snow  covers  it,  prairie  fires 
light  Uie  country  round.  If  a  man  throws 
down  the  match  which  has  lit  his  pipe,  be 
may  start  a  bUse  which  will  run  along  the 
ground  for  miles.  From  our  home  I  have 
counted  seven  dififer^t  fires  round  the 
ht^izon  at   once,      The  first  snow  stops 


them  all  for  six  months  till  the  spring 
thaw.  Then,  when  the  dead  grass  of  the 
last  autumn  has  dried  in  the  ann,  they  are 
as  numerous  as  ever.  Great  care  is  needed 
.to  keep  safe  the  houses,  which  are  all 
built  of  wood,  and  thatched  with  reed  or 
shingles,  and,  in  that  dry  iitmosphere,  very 
easily  catch  fire.  The  best  precaution  is 
to  i^oose  a  still,  dry  day,  and  yourself  to 
bum  slowly  and  carefully  a  broad  belt  of 
dry  grass  edl  round  your  homestead ;  this 
leaves  nothing  for  succeeding  fires  to  catch, 
and  they  cannot  cross  it. 

I  have  drawn  a  one-sided  picfcnre.  Other 
and  cleverer  persons  have  told  the  rest  of 
the  tale.  I  need  not  try  and  describe  over 
again  the  boundless  spaces  of  prairie  soil, 
the  rich  fertility  of  the  Red  lUver  Valley, 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  a  New  England 
in  the  great  NorUi-West.  I  have  tried  to 
set  down  a  few  of  the  conditions  of  living 
in  this  land  of  the  future.  Perhaps  I  have 
been  able  to  notice  some  things  which 
only  a  woman's  eye  has  the  power  of 
seeing.  Certainly  I  am  afraid  this  paper 
makes  too  much  of  tbe  isolation,  the  hard- 
ship, the  climatic  difBculties  of  living  on 
the  prairie.  The  isolation,  and  hardEliip, 
and  climate  are  not  exa^erated,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  express  in  words  the  very  n^at 
counterpoise  which  helps  to  make  these 
things  bearable.  There  is  a  freshness,  a 
spontaneity,  a  freedom,  as  absence  of 
convention  and  constraint,  which  seem  to 
breathe  in  the  bright,  clear  air  of  Manitoba. 
The  temper  and  spirit  of  the  ^ace  ia  so 
free,  so  cheery,  so  energetic,  that  it  can 
afi'ord  to  laugh  at  dis^reeables.  It  may 
be  rough,  but  it  is  certainly  wholesome, 
and  coming  to  it  from  niodem  English  city 
life  i£  like  tiirning  to  the  Percy  Ballads 
after  vain  attempts  to  comprehend  the 
sonnets  of  Mr.  Bossetti. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  testifying  of 
the  Canadians  that  they  are  as  kind-hearted' 
and  hospitable  a  people  as  I  ever  wish 
to  meet.  The  way  in  which  they  welcome 
English  settlers,  by  their  efforts  to  make 
them  feel  at  home,  is  very  pleasing,  if  not 
always  quito  snccessfoL  I  have,  received 
more  kindness  from  strangers  in  Canada 
than  in  any  of  ibe  other  countries  where  - 
I  have  had  opportunity  of  judging  of 
hospitality. 


A  DAWN  VISION. 

Ik  the  dim  dawn  light,  whan  the  «ir  was  chill, 
And  all  the  valleyB  veiled  [a  ailver  noBts, 
There  stood  before  mo,  'aeatb  the  paling  stara, 
Odb  calm,   lod  Btronp;,  and  tender,  wiUi  graQd  eyes 
Whioh  at.v(  beyond  the  tbiogB  of  Mnie  and  time, 
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And  mighty  v 

As  the  great  ei „ _. 

Hia  touch  waa  gentle  aa  the  loving  hand 

Of  a  fond  mother,  and  his  daep  low  voice 

Waa  like  a.  lullaby  that  soothed  and  hushed 

Where'er  it  fell,  to  glad  or  dreiunleM  rest. 

His  step  waa  ni>iseIeiiB  ;  t^htly  o'er  hu  head 

Rested  tJie  radiance  of  triple  stars, 

With  sapphire,  diamond,  and  ruby  light 

Kesplendent,  and  upon  tuB  eboixhur 

A  coronet  of  deathlees  amaranths.  . 

He  moved  amongst  vast  cities—entering 

The  palace  and  tlie  garret— calm  alike 

Amidst  the  splsndniir  of  palatial  homes 

And  the  bare  den,  unlovely,  airless,  dark. 

UnRt  for  auf^ht  that  claims  the  right  to  hve. , 

He  softly  entered  isolated  homes 

In  woods,  and  vales,  and  plains,  and  mouatain  top*. 

And  ever  from  the  palace  and  the  hut 

He  chose  the  best  and  noblest,  and  the  rest 

He  heeded  not,  nor  touched.     As  the  pure  breath 

Of  summer  night  after  the  heated  air 

Of  crotvdad  r<iomB— as  a  clear  palm-girt  pool 

To  wanderers  in  the  desert— aa  the  voice 

Of  one  we  love,  and  trust,  when  all  our  being 

Shrinks  bsck  with  fear,  or  qnaiU  in  aguny. 

Was  the  calm  presence  of  the  one  who  stood 

Before  me  'neatb  the  paling  of  the  stars. 

I  l^d  upon  my  heart  hia  stroug  tight  hand, 

I  looked  into  his  calm  and  ateaaf aat  eyes. 

And  gently  questioned,  saying;  "  Art  thovi  Death!" 

And  he  :  ''  Nut  so  ;  Death  sweeps  with  sickle  keen 

The  harvest  field  of  all  material  being. 

Save  only  they,  the  fittest,  vhom  I  claim, 

And  claiming,  dower  with  immortality. 

On  these  he  lays  no  hand  for  averm<H«, 

For  through  the  endless  seoos  tbey  are  mine." 

Then  hearing  him  I  loved  him,  anil  I  said  : 

"How  knowest  thou,  ruler  great  and  wonderful. 

Where  thou  may'st  find,  .and  finding,  claim  thine 

And  he  made  answer ;  "  Wheresoe'er  they  be. 
Ever  upon  their  heads,  their  hands,  their  neaita,     . 
Radiant  or  faint,  together  or  apart, 
I  see  the  latent  dawning  light  of  stars  - 
Such  as  ahore  me  in  their  threefold  light 
Do  shine  eternally.    Who  has  them^ii  ' 
I  leave  to  the  great  kindly 
Throughout    all    worlds.' 

"  What  are  the  stars  of  light  that  mark  thine  own  1 
And  who  art  thon,  thus  wise  and  wonderful ! " 
And  he ;  "  The  sbue  are  love,  and  li^ht,  and  power, 
And  I  the  Lord  and  Angel  of  Tramition." 
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After  all,  Chwley  Pyecroft's  toeasage 
proved  easier  to  deliver  than  I  had 
expected.  Rebecca  was  partly  prepared  for 
Bome  revelation  of  the  kind,  and  received 
the  newB  of  her  lover's  folly  with  courage 
and  a  stnrdy  kind  of  philosophy.  "  Poor 
Obarley,  he  ia  so  eanly  led  away."  This 
was  aU  the  girl  had  to  say  in  way  of 
reproach.  Bat  why  should  he  avoid  her 
on  that  account  t  Obarley  knew  well 
enough  that  he  would  be  welcome  to  her, 
for  dl  hia  ill-lack,  Bnt  when  it  came  to 
the  sn^igeBtioQ  that  u .  Gharley'e  only 
chance  in  life  depended  on  his  uncle,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to 
fall  in  with  the  family  arrangement  aa  to 
marrying  hie  cousin,  while  Miss  Thomas 


would  be  well  rid  of  such  an  unsatisfactory 
wooer,  to  all  this  Rebecca  ahowed  a  firm 
front  of  refusal  At  all  events  she  would 
.list«i  to  nothing  except  fiom  Charley's 
own  lips.  If  he  came  to  her  and  told  her 
that  he  had  repented  of  his  promise  to  her, 
and  had  ceased  to  care  for  her,  then  it 
would  be  a  question  to  heir  whether  she 
should  release  him,  bnt  she  declined  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  anybody  ebe.  In 
my  heart  I  felt  that  the  gbl  was  rights  and 
so  I  undertook  to  find  Charley  and  Imng 
him  back. 

"I  dia'n't  be  angry  with  him,  and'ps 
won't  Mbher,"  added  Rebecca  gradously ; 
"  and  you  will  both  spend  tiie  rest  of  the 
day  with  as,  and  we^ll  just  about  iinjoy 
ourselves.  "- 

Appealed  to  by  his  daughter,  Mr. 
Thomas  cordially  seconded  her  invitation. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind,  he  owned,  to  spend 
a  h^py  time,  and  if  the  Captun — a  generie 
title  of  honour  this,  I  find,  up  the  river, 
without  any  particular  reference  to  military 
rank^f  the  Captain,  then,  and  his  friend 
chose  to  join,  why,  the  party  would  be  ail 
the  merrier. 

The  prospect  was  not  without  it«  attrac- 
tions, but  then  it  waa  quite  evident  that 
Mr.  Pyecroft'was  an  essential  part  of  the 
programme  If  I  brought  him,  I  should  be 
welcome,  to  use  Mr.  Thomas's  expression, 
as  the  flowers  in'  May,  but,  otherwise,  I 
fancied  that  I  should  not  be  received  with 
any  entimsiasm. 

It  was'pleasant  to  be  once  more  on  terr* 
firms  with  the  eonedoosness  that  the 
disagreeable  part  of  my  missioQ  was  ovra*, 
and  that  I-  was  free  to  enjoy  the  bright 
day  aud  gay  scene  without  the  feeling  of 
impending  woes.  I  crossed  the  bridge, 
now  crowded  'with  Tehicles  and  spectators, 
and  pursued  my  way  along  the  towing- 
path  towards  the  island,  whoee  white 
temple  was  shining  in  the, distance.  It 
was  the  hour  when  all  thoughts  were  ooa- 
centrated  on  luncheon.  The  boats  that 
were  moored  two  or  three  deep  along  th« 
mai^n  of  the  river,  were  nearly  all  coh- 
verted  into  temporary  banqueting  -  hallSr 
where  silver  cups  and  huge  three-handled 
mugs  of  brown  ware  were  manUing  to  th» 
brim  with  the  juice  of  the  grape  tempered 
with  sparkling  waters,  vriiile  tempting 
displays  of  every  kind  of  eatable  made  tiia 
hungry  wayfarer  feel  still  more  wolfishly 
inclinedi  Then  the  greensward  itself  was 
almost  covered  with  impromptu  tables,  and- 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  more  elaborate 
boards  were  spread,  where  footmen  handed 
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Toand  tha  dishei,  and  everythuig  was  as 
doll  and  Bolenm  as  in  a  Belgravian  dining- 
room. 

In  all  this  throng,  dutt,  howsver,  nowhere 
becomes  a  crowd,  so  boontifol  is  the  space 
at  sreiybody'a  diaposai,  it  seuned  doubtfnl 
nikether  I  aboald  ever  find  m;  friend. 
PerhapB  I  was  not  very  anxioos  to  find 
hiiA;  anyhow,  I  atrolled  up  and  down 
enjoying  the  suishiDe  and  the  varied  scene 
without  seeing  a  feather  of  Charley,  when 
suddenly  I  was  acooated  by  a  bdgbtly 
arrayed  yonng  man,  whom  I  teoognised  as 
Bel>qcca'B  brother. 

"  Look  here,  I've  found  Pyecroft ;  and  I 
want  yon  to  tell  him  we're  waiting  lunch 
for  him." 

Young  Thomas  had  identified  Pyecroft 
among  a  lot  of  people  who  had  come  down 
from  London  on  a  dra^,  and  were  pk- 
nii^dng  en  the  top  of  it — an  nnaqnatic 
proceeding  which  seeme  decidedly  repre^ 
heneible,  aoggeating  assooiatiODS  of  race- 
oooTsee  and  betting-tings,  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  green  lawns  and  shining 
river. 

Master  Pyecroft  was  quaffing  champagne- 
cup  with  hu  Menda  in  the  easy  manner  of 
one  who  hasn't  a  care  in  the  world ;  but 
he  came  down  qmckly  when  I  bailed  him, 
and  walked  with  me  along  the  river- 
side till  we  were  out  of  hearing  of  his 
friends. 

"  Sbe  is  no  end  of  a  famoos  girl,  that  I " 
he  pronounced  when  he  heard  my  report 
of  what  had  paaaed.  And  then,  with  his 
nanal  tmpulaivenesa,  he  ruahed  for  the 
little  dingey  that  be  bad  left  among  the 
rushes,  and  aent  ua  across  the  river  viiii  a 
few  strokee  of  the  paddle. 

Bebecca,  from  her  watch-tower  on  the 
roof  of  the  houae-boat,  aaw  na  coming. 
She  waved  a  handkerchief,  while  Cbu-ley 
replied  by  a  flourish  of  bis  paddle.  The 
girl  looked  radiant,  with  love  and  triumph 
m  her  eyes,  as  Charley  leaped  on  bond. 

"  Wlut,  you've  been  a-going  it  agtun, 
Captain  1 "  cried  Mr.  Thomas,  shaking  his 
head,  bat  grasping  Charley  warmly  by  the 
hand.  "Well,  never  mind,  my  boy;  I 
fancy  mother's  got  aomething  in  the  old 
stocking  at  home,  that  peitUips  we  can 
make  it  up ;  only  no  more  of  this  kind  of 
work,  don't  you  see  t " 

Charley  winced  a  little  under  this  homely 
littld  lecture,  but  Rebecca  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  carried  him  off  to  luncheon. 
The  fire  was  excellent  Thomas,  as  an 
old  caterer,  had  excelled  bimsell  The 
good  fare  and  good  wine  put  everybody 


into  a  good  humonr,  while  the  river  lap- 
ping at  our  elbows,  and  the  sight  of  the 
gay  carnival  on  its  aurface,  inspired  a 
pleasing  kind  of  enthusiaam. 

Why  ahoold  we  return  to  dnaty  stteeta, 
I  to  hot,  crowded  rooms,  and  the  rattle  and 
worry  of  modem  lifel  To  float  gently 
down  the  river  from  one  pleasant  stopping- 
place  to  another  would  surely  be  the  most 
agreeable  way  of  spending  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Even  our  grey  and  cautious-lookine 
host  aeemed  infected  with- Uie  genend 
enthusiasm.  He  proposed  to  have  the 
Crab  towed  higher  up  the  river,  when 
the  Regatta  was  over,  and  moor  her 
under  the  woods  below  StreaUey.  He 
knew  of  famous  swims  where  pike  and 
perch  were  abtrndant,  and  where  a  rod 
more  or  less  would  make  no  difference  in 
the  abundant  sport.  There  was  a'  punt 
for  those  who  liked  fishing,  and  a  light 
pair-oared  boat  for  the  lovers  of  boating, 
and  a  canoe  for  paddling  about  in,  uid  the 
dingey  for  ferrymg  to  and  fro. 


warbled  Rebecca,-  who  had  a  voice  corre- 
sponding with  her  physique,  powerfnl, 
flexible,  and  tbrilUng. 

"I  don't  think  we  shall  get  a  better 
offer  than  that,  Arthur,"  said  Charley, 
laughing. 

£nt  althongh  this  waa  all  very  fine  for 
Charley,  I  did  not  much  relish  my  own 
part  in  tbe  programme.  For  presently 
Rebecca  carried  off  my  friend  to  a  shady 
comer  on  the  roof— nantioally,  perhaps,  it 
is  a-deok,  but  &om  the  point  of  view  of  every- 
day  life  one  would  cul  it  a  roof— anyhow, 
there  they  aat  in  a  anng  comer,  fenced  off  by 
tall  fa<^ias,pretendingtotakegreatinterest 
in  the  racea,  with  one  correct  card  between 
them  to  peruse,  which  necessarily  brought 
their  beads  close  together,  while  their  bands 
were  entwined  about  a  lead-pencil  they 
held  in  common.  My  lesa  pleasant 
lot  was  to  make  conversation  with  our 
worthy  host,  and  to  entertain  the  atout  old 
lady,  hia  worthy  spouse.  Mr.  Thomas, 
however,  soon  had  the  field  of  conversa- 
tion to  himself,  and  preeentiy  began  to 
wax  confidential,  as  he  expatiated  upon 
fntnre  prospects. 

"Where  I  look  upon  it  is  this,"  said 
Mr.  Thomas,  knocking  oat  the  ashes  of 
bia  pipe,  and  then  cu^fuUy  refilling  it> 
"  I  don't  deny  I  might  have  done  better 
for  Rebecca  in  a  woridly  point  of  riew, 
but  then  there's  a  lot  in  being  a  gentleman. 
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Inever  held  mncli  to  this  Aaatralian  scheme, 
and  I'm  not  so  sorry  th&t  our  jonDgsqaira 
has  dropped  his  monej.  I'll  buy  my  girl 
K  nice  little  place  on  the  river,  where 
Master  Charley  can  have  his  fishing  and 
his  shooting  in  a  qoiet  sort  of  way,  and  she 
shall  have  him  as  much  to  herself  as  a 
little  bird  in  a  cage — all  tied  up,  don't 
you  see — stric'ly  tied  up.  But  what  I'm 
ambitions  for  is  my  son  Albeit" 

This  was  the  youth  in  radiant  garments, 
already  brought  upon  the  scene 

"  Yes,  for  Albert,"  continued  Mr.  Thomas 
emphatically,  "I  own  I  do  ambition.  I 
mean  my  Albert  to  marry  old  Squire  Pye- 
croft's  girl,  and  take  his  place  among  the 
nobs." 

"Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  William!" 
here  interposed  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  liad 
before,  by  nods,  and  signs,  and  nndges, 
cndeavonrcd  in  vain  to  check  her  husband's 
too  expansive  mood.  "  Why,  William," 
she  went  on,  "  Squire  Pyecroft  hates  us  all 
like  poison." 

"  All  Ui«  better,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Mr, 
Thomas,  unabashed  but  scowling;  "for 
that's  just  what  he  has  got  to  tuie.  It's 
the  girl  as  everything  depends  npon,  and 
she  don't  hate  us,  never  fear.  That  girl 
has  been  brought  np  in  stric'  seclusion,  as 
yon  may  say,  and  about  the  only  pleasure 
she's  had  has  been  her  little  canoe  on  the 
river.  Whence  she  sees  our  Albert,  who  is 
likewise  fond  of  paddling  about  And  what 
more  natural  than  she  should  take  a  fancy 
to  him  1  So  it  strikes  me  we've  got  Sqnire 
Pyecroft  pretty  straight.  Dose  number 
one,  his  nephew  marries  ray  girl  Dose 
number  two,  his  daughter  mames  my  boy. 
Which  last  is  a  choker." 

Mr.  Tfaomaa  here  shook  his  head 
menacingly,  and  settled  himself  fiercely  in 
his  chair,  as  if  challenging  all  comers  to 
dispute  his  conclusions  u  they  dared.  But 
having  listened  to  Mr.  Thomas's  conrer- 
sation  as  long  as  politeness  required,  I  lefE 
him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  forecasts  of 
the  future,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
more  congenial  society. 

That  evening  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
own  room,  thinking  how  hot  and  dreary 
looked  the  London  streets  in  contrast  with 
the  cool,  inviting  river.  I  seemed  to  see 
the  shining  river  stretching  before  me  in 
cool,  inviting  reaches,  while  the  plash  of 
oars  sounded  softly  in  the  air,  and  there 
was  a  mnrmur  of  waters  from  the  disttuit 
weir.  Nor  was  I  alone,  for  that  moment 
a  face  fair  and  candid  seemed  to  smile 
upon  me,  and  eyes  dark  and  Inatroua  ahone 


upon  me  with  that  wondrous  softneas  in 
their  depths  that  only  love  can  give.  And 
the  face  I  saw  was  a  visionary  reproduction 
of  the  photograph  I  still  carried  in  my 
pocket,  the  one  I  had  appropriated  which 
belonged  to  Charley  Pyecroft,  and  which 
represented  the  features  of  hts  consin.  Ab 
I  looked  at  the  photc^Tftpb  in  its  tarn,  the 
soft  eyes,  with  the  shade  of  melancholy  in 
them,  seemed  to  assume  a  new  ezpreasioQ, 
resembling  that  of  the  picture  in  my  mind's 
eya  I  could  not  account  for  the  impres- 
sion that  face  had  made  upon  me.  I  gnw 
shamefully  sentimental  over  it,  and  waa 
sitting  looking  at  the  photograph  in  a  way 
that  my  friends  would  have  characterised 
.as  sadly  spoony,  when  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  I  had  only  just  time  to  hide  the 
^otogtaph  under  a  book  before  Charley 
Pyecroft  burst  in  upon  me. 

"  Here's  a  nice  mess  I'm  in,",  he  cried, 
flinging  himself  into  an  easy-chair  by  the 
window.  "  Everything  arranged  fox  a  joUy 
time  np  the  river  with  Bebecca,  when  I 

Set  this  precious  scrawl,"  and  Charley 
nng  a  letter  to  me  across  the  table. 
Charley  called  it  a  scrawl,  hot  the  writing 
seemed  to  me  remarkably  nice,  finn,  and 
round,  but  rather  difGcult  to  read  from  the 
letters  being  all  very  much  alike.  I  could 
not  even  make  out  the  signature,  but  I  felt 
sore  that  the  handwriting  belonged  to  the 
girl  of  ^le  photograph. 

"Dear  Codsin," — the  letter  read  when 
deciphered, — "Mamma  bids  me  write,  to 
say  tJiat  we  are  going  to  make  what 
mademoiselle  calls  a  promenade  on  the  water 
— a  nice  long  one,  beginning  at  the  boat- 
bouae  at  home,  and  ending  somewhere 
about  Windsor,  Mother  says  you  must 
come,  as  she  doesn't  feel  easy  in  a  boat 
unless  there  is  some  skilful  person  to 
manage  it  Also,  if  you  happen  to  have  a 
nice  mend,  wbo  knows  how  to  row,  yon 
can  bring  faim  with  yon.  Don't  disappomt 
us,  as  i(  will  be  much  nicer  if  yon  come. 
Mrs,  Boothby  descended  upon  us  ibis 
morning  expressly  to  tell  na  she  had  met 
yon  on  your  way  to  Henley.  So  it  is  do 
use  your  writing  to  say  yon  are  '  out  of 
town.' — Your  affectionate  coubid, 

"  Claudia." 

"  Well,"  I  observed,  looking  np  horn  the 
letter,  "  this  is  very  lucl^;  you  can  row 
your  cousin  about  all  tlw  moming,  and 
when  the  shades  of  evening  approach,  seek 
the  shelter  of  the  house-boat,  and  bask  in 
the  smiles  of  Rebecca." 
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"Don't  be  a  donkey,"  said  Charley 
ttnuqaely ; "  you  see  this  ia  a  serious  scrape^ 
l^e  two  partiea  will  enrely  collide,  and 
there  will  be  an  eipIoBion-  prematurely, 
and  an  unpleasant  esclandre." 

I  SQ^ested  that  the  manly  conise  would 
be  to  write  to  Uncle  !^yecroft,  informing 
him  of  his  nephew's  engagement  to 
Rebecca,  and  that,  consequently,  he  conld 
not  join  the  party  at  Ch&nvood  HaU.  Bnt 
Chuiey  said  that  such  a  coorBe  was  quite 
oat  of  the  qneation.  Rebecca  herself  did 
not  wish  their  engagement  to  he  known 
at  present,  and  it  wati  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  Uncle  J^ecroft  should  be 
kept  in  a  good  humour  till  Charley's  affairs 
were  settled.  If  he  were  angered  he 
would  throw  the  whole  estate  into 
Chancery,  and  there  would  be  nothing  left 
except  for  lawyers  and  creditors ;  while,  if 
the  matter  were  settled  in  a  friendly  way, 
there  might  be  a  considerable  surplus  for 
Charley's  benefit.  No ;  he  could  not  afford 
to  break  altogether  with  Uncle  Pyecroft. 
Hence  he  must  temporise.  And  that 
brought  him  to  the  object  of  his  visit, 
which  was  to  persuade  me  to  go  down  to 
Charlwood  Hall  in  his  stead,  take  the  lead 
in  the  boating-party,  and  so  contrive  it 
nothing  could  be  easier  when  the  leaden 
of  each  pt^ij  were  acting  in  concert — that 
the  two  expeditions  should  not  olaoh  on 
tiie  route. 

Now,  this  proposal  curiously  and  < 
I^etely  chimed  in  with  the  object  of  my 
secret  desire.  The  shining  river,  those 
deejf,  translucent  eyes,  seemed  both  to 
invite  me.  If  there  was  wything  nndra- 
band  or  unworthy  in  Charley's  conduct, 
the  responsibility  did  not  fall  upon  me, 
and  I  certainly  should  do  no  harm  by 
helping  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  rencontre. 
And  so  I  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  Charl- 
wood Hall  party  if  that  were  agreeable  to 
them ;  but,  not  caring  to  go  to  the  Hall 
as  an  only  half-invited  guest,  I  would  go 
down  to  Lechlade,  and  stay  thqre,  fishing 
and  amusing  myself  as  best  I  could.  And 
Charley  wrote  that  night  to  hie  aunt 
accOTdingly,  recommending  me  as  a  steady 
and  ski^  pilot,  and  asking  the  party 
to  pick  me  up  at  St  John's  Lock,  which 
is  the  first  look  on  the  river,  while 
he  excused  his  o.wn  absence  on  the  ground 
of  engagements  that  conld  not  be  post- 
poned. 

Charley  slept  at  my  rooms  that  night, 
and  we  started  together  next  morning 
from  Paddington,  but  he  left  me  at  one  of 
the  riverside  stations  to  join  the  Thomases, 


and  I  journeyed  on  from  Oxford  with  only 
chance  companions  by  the  quiet  little 
bingle  line  that  travels  on  through  Witney 
to  Ffdrford,  It  waa  the  very  prime  of 
Bummer  time,  with  a  haze  of  soft  luzurious 
hjeat  over  everything ;  the  very  name  of 
Witney,  su^estive  of  blankets  and  great- 
coats, seemed  to  intensify  the  feeling  of 
beat,  but  all  we  saw  of  it  was  ita  £ne  old 
church '  among  the  elm  -  trees,  with  the 
broad  walk  from  the  station  that  leads 
past  it  to  the  town.  Before  we  started 
agtun,  quite  a  respectable  procession  of 
passengers  coold  be  seen  marching  along 
towuds  the  church,  apparently  in  response 
to  the  soft  invitation  of  the  bells.  But 
this  was  no  doubt  an  opdcal  delusion. 
Evefything  about  gave  the  impression  of 
richnees  and  plenty:  the  trees  in  full  foliage, 
the  cows  hudly  munching  under  their 
■hade,  the  great  cocks  of  hay,  and  the 
meadows  newly  .shorn,  and  yet  promising 
an  abundant  aftermath,  while  wild  flowers 
grew  luxuriantly  on  every  bank,  and  the 
flower-beds  at  the  stations  were  covered 
with  luxuriant  growth,  borne  down  by  rich 
blossoms.  Then  there  was  a  delicious 
scent  in  the  air  combined  of  the  fragrance 
of  flowers  and  the  scent  of  new  milk  and 
&esh-mown  hay,  and  the  little  train  as  it 
-meandered  through  the  country  seemed  to 
brush  against  the  hedgerows,  and  whisk 
amo^  ue  branches  of  the  trees.  There 
was  Rimpton,  where  we  stopped  right  in 
the  fields  among  the  hay,  and  Alvescot, 
known  as  Alscot,  still  among  the  fields, 
witii  a  farmhouse  peeping  from  the  trees 
here  and  there;  but  these  are  cornfields 
now,  and  for  a  time  we  quit  the  jocund 
pastures  for  the  toil  and  anxiety  of  the 
arable  plidns.  But  here  is  plenty  too,  and 
beauty  in  the  great  fields  of  grain,  with  the 
wheat  in  flower,  and  the  sttdks  with  a  rich 
purple  hue  seen  in  the  mass,  all  redolent 
with  healtb  and  plenty. 

And  then  comes  Le(dilade  station,  still 
among  the  fields,  with  a  white,  dusty  road 
running  through  them,  and  a  little  onmibus 
waiting  outside  the  station  rather  for  the 
honour  of  the  thing  than  in  any  expec- 
tation of  passengers. 

The  arid,  dusty  road  presently  becomes 
cool  and  pleasant  under  the  shadow  of 
trees,  with  glimpses  between  of  the  grey 
old  manor  house,  solid  and  square,  with 
presently  a  twisted  iron  gate  leading  to  a 
cool  avenue  where  an  old  woman  sits  rest- 
ing in  the  shade.  And  then  comes  the 
street  of  the  town,  the  quiet  old-world 
little  town,  with  its  old  inn  that  dates 
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from  tb«  Tndois,  and  ibi  New  Inn,  at 
leait  a  oonple  of  cantnciu.  okL  The  loat 
footsteps  of  all  these  yean  have  worn  the 
roadway  into  a  hollow,  which  gives  the 
footpath  on  each  side  an  air  of  dignity  and 
elevation.  The  street  widens  oat  into 
something  like  a  market-place,  from  which 
another  thoroughfare  issues  at  right  angles, 
or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  the  same  street 
whicii  has  taken  a  sadden  twiat,  and  in  the 
angle  is  the  churchyard-gate,  with  the  tall 
spire  rising  above  the  trees.  Then  there 
are  lanes  running  out  here  and  there,  with 
cottages  on  either  hand,  lanes  that  end  in 
etilas  and  field-paths,  or  perhaps  bring 
you  by  a  sadden  torn  Mt  the  dusty  road 
again,  and  here  and  there  a  pleaaant 
connby  hoose,  showing,  in  an  unexpected 
nook,  wiUi  trim  lawn  and  gay  flower-beds 
— ^jost  such  a  anng  retreat  as  oar  friend  of 
the  Crab  and  Flower-pot  has  foond  for 
himself  hereabouts. 

The  first  thing  to'  be  done  is  to  find 
quarters  for  the  night,  and  the  boxom 
landlady  of  the  inn  trips  in  front  of  me, 
and  leads  the  way  to  a  big,  balf-empty 
room,  with  traces  of  former  decorations 
on  the  wall,  which  suggest  that  this  wai 
once  upon  a  time  the  as'sembly-room  of  the 
place.  Now  there  are  long  tables  set  on 
trestles,  and  a  few  sheaves  of  long  pipes 
disposed  here  and  there,  suggesting  rent- 
dinners  and  club  meetings,  and  perhaps  the 
sitting  of  the  court-leet.  But  it  is  not  here 
among  these  tables  and  benches  that  it  is 

Bropoeed  that  I  shoold  sleep,  bat  in  a  snug 
ttle  chamber  beyond,  where  a  funerefd 
four-post  bedstead  is  awaiting  me^  with 
dark  moieen  banffings,  and  a  feather-bed 
in  which  one  siiiks  to  unknown  depths. 
The  windows  look  out  upon  the  village 
street,  which  is  rather  reassuring,  for  the 
thought  is  something  appalling  of  being  cut 
off  &om  the  rest  of  the  living  world  by  the 
space  of  that  big,  half-empty  hall,  which 
must  look  ghoBUy  enough  by  night,  with 
its  suggestions  of  past  times  in  its  tarniehed 
sconces — a  room  that  may  hare  shaken 
beneath  the  feet  of  dancers,  and  echoed  to 
the  strains  of  mnuc  long  ago,  while 
dancers  and  musicians  are  now  sleeping 
quietly  enough  under  the  churchyard  sod. 
At  Christmas-time,  indeed,  in  the  long 
winter  night«,  when  the  echoes  of  old 
festivities  might  float  about  the  place,  it 
would  be  eerie  enough  to  sleep  alongside 
that  big  room;  hut  now,  when  twilight 
.  passed  without  a  break  of  darkness  into 
dawn,  the  ghostly  merrymakers  would 
hardly  put  in  an  appearance. 


And  this  qaestion  settled,  I  was  anxiooe 
to  have  a  look  at  the  river.  We  had  lost 
sight  of  the  Thames  at  Oxford,  and  had 
seen  no  sun  of  tt  since ;  and  here  was  a 
solid,  dry-looking  place,  with  none  of  the 
appearance  of  a  riverside  place. 

"Which  is  the  way  to  the  river,  my 
lad  1 "  I  ask  of  a  white-headed  boy  who  is 
sunning  himself  about  the  inn  gateway. 

'■  The  river — which  river  t "  repeats  the 
lad  in  bewilderment. 

"Is  there  more  than  one  river  about 
here,  then  1 " 

The  lad  reflectively  says :  "  Nao,  a'  don't 
think  so." 

Bat  the  river  is  not  far  off,  after  all — a 
placid,  anohtnifiive  little  river,  with  deep 
sedgy  banks.  There  is  the  high-arched 
bridge,  on  the  steep  crown  of  wmch  is  at 
this  moment,  as  it  seems,  periloosly  perdied 
a  huge  load  of  hay,  rising  high  against  the 
sky.  There  is  no  wider  horizon  than  this, 
the  high-crowned  bridge,  the  load  of  hay, 
and  some  deserted- locking  bnUdings  on 
either  band ;  but  presently,  with  much  whip- 
cracking  and  gee-woaing,  the  load  of  hay 
is  trandled  oat  of  the  way,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  bridge  we  get  a  view  of  the  vrida 
breadth  of  river  meadows  and  low-lying 
lands,  with  a  range  of  hills  in  the  hazy 
distance.  The  river  ripples  tranquilly 
below,  with  no  sign  of  boat  or  Bidl  on  its 
Buriace. 

Everywhere  -  is  he^  the  clanking  of 
whetstones  and  scythes,  and  the  ewish  of 
the  scythe-blade  among  the  grass.  People 
are  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  and 
in  hot  haste,  for  a  storm  may  bring  a  flood, 
and  a  flood  may  carry  off  all  the  ^ycocks, 
and  spread  them,  damaged  and  worthless, 
on  other  people's  meadows. 

It  is  pleasant  to  sit  by  the  margin  of  the 
river  on  a  wisp  of  drira  sedge,  and  smoke 
a  pipe  while  appreciating  all  this  busy  stir 
of  the  haymakers.  Above  stretches  the 
wide  arch  of  the  handsome  bridge,  a  world 
too  vride,  it  seems,  for  the  atminken  bed  of 
the  little  river.  But  the  relieving  arches 
pierced  in  the  massive  haunches  of  the 
bridge  tell  another  tale,  a  tale  of  heavy 
floods,  and  wild  rushes  of  sullen  muddy 
waters  oter  the  sunken  meadows. 

Bat  all  is  bright  enough  now,  the  sun 
beating  fiercely  down  upon  the  haymakers. 
Only  the  bridge  looked  cool,  casting  its 
deep  shadow  upon  the  waters,  while 
through  the  archway  you  saw  the  old 
deserted  wharves  and  the  little  riverside 
settlement,  that  had  once  bean  the  head 
of  the  navigation   in   these  parts,  with, 
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once  apon  a  time,  its  clastet  of  bai^ea  lying 
there,  and  a  sHr  of  loadini;  and  unloading, 
bat  all  DOW  nlent  and  dMerted,  and  the 
weed/  bed  of  the  riT»  hardly  ever  distarbed 
by  a  pasaing  keel. 

Hot  as  it  is,  the  heat  is  more  endaiable 
by  the  river-bank,  irhere  there  are  cool 
reflecUona,  and  eometimea  refreshing 
Bptasbea,  vhere  some  wary  old  fiah  takes 
timely  notice  of  an  approaching  intrnder, 
and  the  drwon-flies  flit  sparkling  here  and 
there.  And  now  over  a  pleasant  reach  of 
the  river  shows  the  qoiet  town,  the  tall 
chorch-apire,  and  bnildings  scattered  about 
among  the  foliage.  Here,  too,  enters  a 
little  stream — the  Leach,  no  doobt — ^which 
gives  its  name  to  the  town,  and  to  many 
(Aher  eettlements  on  its  course,  and  that, 
topographical  books  say,  falls  into  the 
Thames.  Bnt  "  fallt "  is  not  the  word ; 
say,  radiw,  glides,  without  fuse  or  bother, 
into  an  imperceptible  jnoction. 

Strolling  farther  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  I  come  presently  upon  the  look — a 
modest  little  wooden  lock,  with  a  nice  little 
cottage  belonging  to  it,  where  hens  are 
cluckmg  and  brocKls  of  young  chickens  and 
ducklings  are  basking  in  the  saushiDe. 
Below  Ukere  is  a  fine  collection  of  water- 
weeds  growing  in  plaotd  security  io  what 
should  be  the  navigable  chumeL  I  am 
beginning  to  disbelieve  in  the  boat  that  is 
Bud  to  be  coming  down  from  Charlwood 
Hall,  having  seen  no  sign  of  navigation  as 
yet,  except,  by  the  way,  an  old  punt  that 
the  haymakers  have. pat  in  requisition  to 
ferry  Uieir  Dupplles  across  the  river,  Bnt 
the  healthy-looking  young  woman  who 
comes  out  to  feed  we  chickens  assures  me 
that  boats  do  pass  ap  and  down  at  time& 
Bat  this  is  the  highest  lock  on  the 
river,  the  young  heawife  reminds  me, 
and  there  is  more  traffic,  no  doubt,  lower 
down. 

A  litUe  farther  on  the  road  is  reached, 
which  crosses  the  river  by  a  wooden 
bridge ;  and  hare  by  good  luck  under  the 
shadow  of  overhanging  trees  stands  a 
pretty  little  inn,-  under  the  sign  of  The 
3Vout  For  the  heat  and  the  sight  of 
all  this  haymaking  work  has  caused  a 
wondrous  thirst.  The  open  door  leads 
into  a  homely  room,  with  settles  round 
about  it^  where  two  or  three  sunburnt 
labourers  are  aitting  over  their  mags  of 
ate.  The  window  looks  upon  a  cool 
and  pleasant  backwater,  where  a  punt  and 
a  boat  or  two  are  lying  moored.  The 
labourers  soon  move  off,  for  time  is  worth 
money  in  haymaking,  and  they  are  replaced 


by  others,  who  brin^  their  mid-day  meal  in 
a  pocket-handkerchief  and  spread  it  upoa 
the  oaken  table.  But  one  of  the  guests 
remains  all  the  time,  and  is  an  object  of  a 
good  deal  of  interest  to  the  rest,  for  he  is 
deaf  and  dumb,  it  seems,  and  the  laboorers 
have  many  words  to  say  in  i^ty  of  hb  con- 
dition. Nor  are  they  content  with  words 
(mly — a  drink  out  of  the  mug  of  beer,  a 
hunk  of  the  bread-and-cheese,  a  slice  of  tbe 
homely  meat-pie,  are  offered  and  accepted. 
One  Imowing  youth  is  able  to  talk  a  little 
with  his  fingers,  and  his  commanicatioiu 
with  the  deaf-mute  are  looked  upon  with 
something  like  awe  and  wonder. 

Then  there  are  fisherinen  haunting  the 
place,  whose  talk  beguiles  the  sultry  hours, 
and,  when  the  worst  of  the  heat  is  over,  a 
diorter  way  back  is  discovered  across  the 
fields,  a  walk  that  leads  past  the  schools, 
where  a  joyous  rout  of  children  are  just 
issuing  forui,  and  across  the  churchyard, 
where  the  sexton  has  just  finished  scoop- 
ing out  a  deep  and  roomy  grave.  And 
arriving  at  the  inn,  with  thoughts  of 
iba  poBsibilitiea  of  lUnner,  I  diseover  a 
groom  and  dogcart,  with  an  old  thoroogb- 
bred  in  the  shafts,  standing  at  the  door, 
and  am  told  that  a  gentleman  is  waiting  to 
see  me.  It  is  Uncle  Pyecroft,  no  doubt, 
who  has  lost  no  time,  it  seems,  in  honouring 
his  nephew's  introdaction. 


GERALD. 

BT  KLEASOSl  C  FBICK. 
CHAPTER  XXVL      OSIALD'S   LSTTER. 

Thus  everybody  who  knew  of  Theo's 
engagemeut  laiew  also  that  it  had  come  to 
a  sadden  end ;  and  the  last  to  know  this 
was  henelf.' 

Lady  Bedcliff  chose  to  stay  on  a  few 
days  at  Locarno;  she  found  the  hotel 
cheap  and  comfortable.  Theo  liked 
this  arrangement,  for  she  was  very  fond 
of  Locarno.  It  might  not  have  the  fairy 
beauty,  the  wide  expanse  of  brilliant 
water,  the  shadowy  distance,  of  Baveno 
and  other  places  on  the  lakes,  but  it  was 
wild,  and  interesting,  and  picturesqae,  and 
leas  evenly  civilioed  than  those  pet  haunts 
of  the  English. 

Theo  loved  it,  and  thought  it  quite 
beautifiil,  but  association  was  evet;thtng 
with  her.  Daring  Uie  next  few  days  she 
found  that  she  could  not  even  bear  Combe's 
ctHnpany  in  her  walks ;  it  was  necesaary 
to  be  alone. 

Lady  Bedcliff  was  vary  quiet,  and  did 
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not  say  much  about  this.  Theo  rambled 
along  the  ndes  of  the  vine-terraced  hills, 
emiled  and  spoke  to  the  women  laden  with 
their  baskets,  made  friends  with  tiie  goats, 
sketched,  gathered  wild -flowers.  8he 
spent  a  good  deal  of  her  time  in  the 
loggia  of  the  convent,  dreaming  idly  in  the 
sunshine ;  sometimes  she  would  stray  into 
the  gaudy  little  church,  and  sit  there  in  the 
shade  and  coolnesa  A  peasant  woman 
might  come  in  to  say  her  prayers,  a  monk 
might  move  about  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
sanctuary. 

Theo's  favourite  corner  was  near  a 
side  altar,  where  there  was  a  large  modem 
picture  of  the  Entombment  of  Our  Lord. 
The  faces  were  pale,  the  colour  and  feeling 
of  the  picture  were  soleras  and  quiet  It 
waa  a  restful,  comforting  picture  to  look 
at,  up  there  in  the  intense  stillness  of  the 
church. 

Theo  did  not  know  that  she  wanted 
comforting ;  her  whole  heart  was  fntl  of 
^e  happy  triumph  of  her  love  for  Gerald, 
and  yet  there  was  a  strange  sadness  at  the 
root  of  things.  Her  grandmotlier  was 
very  cold  to  her ;  the  fint  anger  seemed  to 
have  changed  into  indifference.  She  felt 
keenly  that  she  had  no  one  but  Gerald  in 
the  world ;  she  wondered  if  he  knew  that 
as  well  as  she  did ;  she  wondered  how  she 
could  have  let  him  go  away  so  soon,  when 
they  had  so  many,  many  things  to  say  to 
each  other. 

She  went  out  of  the  church  into  the 
little  galleiTt  where  she  and  Gerald  had 
stood'  that  day,  and  leaned  both  her  hands 
hard  upon  the  warm  stones  of  the  parapet, 
and  thought  for  a  moment  whether  it  had 
been  wrong  and  selfish  to  call  him  back 
when  he  was  going 

"  No,  I  could  not  have  done  anything 
else,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  fiushed 
and  smiled  at  the  remembrance. 

The  nightingales  were  singing,  and  the 
masses  of  pink  flowers  blooming  sweetly 
in  the  GUn^iine.  Theo  thought  she  would 
go  back  and  write  to  him ;  perhaps— yes, 
surely,  she  would  find  a  letter  waiting  for 
her.  He  had  written  from  London,  but 
that  was  not  in  answer  to  hers;  the  letter 
was  perfect  in  its  way,  however,  and  she 
took  it  out  and  read  it  once  more  as  she 
jcrossed  the  lonely  loggia,  and  went  down 
the  worn  old  stepa  When  she  reached 
the  foot  ai  the  ascent,  where  the  Madonna 
is  planted  on  the  wall,  something  seemed 
to  persuade  her  to  stay  out  a  little  longer, 
and  instead  of  going  on  to  the  hotel,  she 
turned   the  other  way  into  the  square. 


where  the  laige  church  staiids;  its  bella 
were  now  ringing  for  a  funeral,  and  a 
little  crowd  had  gathered  to  see  the 
procession  pass.  Slowly  the  long  string 
of  people  came  winding  up  the  narrow 
street,  a  band  playing  a  march,  priests, 
banners,  children  of  the  choir ;  the  coffin 
was  that  of  a  little  child,  and  was  followed 
by  children  dressed  in  white  and  flowers ; 
then  the  long  lines  of  lighted  candles 
flickered  in  the  daylight,  and  shone  like 
red  sparks  as  they  paued  on  into  the 
gloom  of  the  ohurcL  Last  of  the  pro- 
cession came  a  dog,  walking  with  his  head 
and  tul  down. 

Theo  foUowed  tliem  to  the  church  door, 
and  stood  looking  in  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  the  service  went  on ;  but  presently 
she  ^vered  all  over,  and  turned  away  and 
walked  quickly  back  to  the  hoteL 

When  she  reached  hec  room  she  ionnd 
Gerald's  letter  there  upon  the  table.  She 
read  it  several  times  thrpugh  before  she- 
understood  it  in  the  least  Gerald  esid 
that  he  was  miserable,  that  he  found  he 
had  made  a  terrible  mistake,  that  it  waa 
impossible  they  should  ever  marry,  and 
that,  therefore,  she  was  free,  and  he  could 
only  ask  her  to  forget  him.  He  told  her 
that  he  had  had  an  appointment  ofiered 
him  in  South  Africa,  and  shonld  go  out 
there  as  soon  aa  he  could,  not  that  it 
mattered  the  least  what  became  of  him, 
but  it  waa  not  possible  for  him  to  stay,  in 
England. 

"  One  can  bear  anything  but  disgrace," 
he  said.  "  I  knew  it  was  selfish  to  tell 
you  at  all,  but  I  thonght  I  could  work  foe 
yon^  and  you  will  believe  that  I  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  discovery  that  was 
in  store  for  m&  If  yon  care  to  know  more, 
will  you  ask  Lady  Bedcliff?  She  can  tell 
you," 

"  What  does  he  mean  1 "  said  Theo, 
and  she  laid  down  her  face  on  the  letter. 

The  next  moment  she  looked  up,  for 
Lady  Eedclif  came  into  the  room,  and  she 
said  to  her,  in  a  low,  puzzled  voice  : 

"  Wliat  does  he  mean  t " 
Qe  has  come  to  his  senses-     Pm  glad 
of  it,"  said  L^y  BedcUGt     "  He  will  get 
on  much  better  without  you.      He  has 
written  me  a  very  sensible  letter." 

She  held  it  out,  and  Theo  took  it  from 
her,  but  the  words  swam  in  a  mist  before 
her  eyes. 

"  What  does  he  mean  1 "  she  s^d  again, 
"  What  does  he  mean  about  disgrace  I " 

"  He  understands  that  we  don't  want  to 
be    connected    with    swindlers,    however 
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eliKntung  they  may  be,"  said  Lady  Beddiff. 
"  Give  me  m^  letter,  111  read  it  to  yoa ; 
and  don't  Btare  like  a  madwoman. 

"  '  Dear  Lady  Rbdcliff, — Yoa  were 
right  in  thinking  that  I  was  perfectly 
ignorant  of  what  yon  tell  me.  I  ahall,  of 
coarse,  do  as  yoa  wish,  and  yoa  and  ;f  oius 
will  never  be  troabled  with  me  again.- 
Yoars  faithfully,  Gerald  Fa^^e.' 

"  I  call  Uiat  very  mach  to  the  porpose, 
she  went  oa     "  The  Fanes  have  plenty  of 
pride.     I  knew  I  might  safely  reckon 
that,  at  least." 

Theo'a  sensea  were  coming  back  to  her 

"  Da  yon  mean  that  this  is  yonr  doing  t 
she  said  very  qaietiy. 

"  Whose  doing  should  it  bo  I "  said  Lady 
Beddiff.  "If -any  one  has  a  right  to 
interfere,  to  stop  yoa  from  jamping  over  a 
precipice,  I  aappose  I  am  the  person.  Yoa 
wouldn't  listen  to  me,  so  I  was  obliged 
write  to  Mr,  Fane." 

"  And  you  told  him " 

"  I  told  him  that  nicEi  story  yoa  told  ii 
about  his  brother  and  yoar  nnde.    He  has 
more  sense  of  hononr,  you  see,  than  yoa 
have.   .  Yon  thought  nothing  of  it.;  he  is 
not  so  nnnatur^'" 

"And  did  yon  tell  him  that  I  know  it 
— that  you  heard  it  from  me ) "  said 
Theo. 

"  No,  I  did  not." 

"Oh,  grandmamma,  I  shall  never  trost 
you  again.  What  have  yoa  done  t — what 
could  mat  matterl — what  have  yoa  done  t " 
said  Theo,  and  she  hid  her  fnce  on  Qerald'a 
letter  again. 

Her  grandmother  sat  down  and  looked 
at  her  with  an  enreasion  of  mocking 
amusement;  but  there  was  something 
serious  anderneath.  The  girl  looked  as  if 
her  spirit  was  broken ;  she  had  laid  her 
beautiful  head  down,  as  if  in  despair.  It 
seemed  aa  if  Lady  EedcUfTs  letter  to 
Gerald  had  indeed  brought  her  an  easy 
triompb.  Bat  Lady  Bedcliff  knew  Theo 
top  well  to  feel  sore  of  that. 

"  What  have  I  done  1  That  is  a  faaoy 
qoestion.  I  have  done  the  best.  I  could 
for  you,  child, "  she  said  ,■  "  saved  yon  from 
your  own  insanity." 

"  Do  you  think  so  J  "  stud  Theo,  sud- 
denly lifting  her  head.  Her  eyes  were 
brilliant ;  there  were  no  tears  in  them,  no 
BoftnesB,  but  the  flame  that  her  grand- 
mother used  to  like  was  boming  there. 
"  Do  yoa  really  diink  you  have  raved  me  1 " 


she  said.  "Do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
give  him  up  so  easily  t " 

"  He  has  given  you  up  easily  enough," 
said  Lady  Bedcltff  coolly.  "A  most 
manageable  yoong  man.  I  believe  he  is 
rather  glad  to  be  free." 

"  Bead  that,  then,"  said  Theo,  flushing 
crimson,  and  giving  her  Gerald's  letter. 

Lady  Beddiff  put  on  het  spectacles, 
turned  to  the  window,  and  read  the  letter 
carefully  throngh.  Her  manner  was  very 
calm  and  deliberate,  bat  she  could  not 
control  her  hands,  which  shook  so  that 
the  paper  rustled,  and  she  had  to  lay  it 
down  on  the  arm  of  her  chair, 

"  I  don't  see  much  feeling  in  that ;  he 
says  no  more  than  he  is  oUiged  to  say," 
she  remarked,  quietly  handing  the  letter 
back  to  Theo.  "  You  are  beyond  him ;  he 
doesn't  understand  your  ways ;  he  would 
get  on  better  with  some  second-rate 
flirt — some  shopkeeper's  daogbter.  Goiog 
out  to  Africa  I  What  excellent  news  1 
Let  him,  go,  and  marry  some  rich  blacka- 
moor. Don't  think  about  him  any  more, 
Thea" 

"  Yoa  are  talking  nonsense,  and  con- 
tradictiog  yourself ;  you  don't  mean  what 
yoa  are  saying,"  said  Theo,  looking  at  her. 
"You  said  just  now  that  he  was  proud, 
like  all  the  Fanes,  So  he  is ;  prouder  than 
anyone  I  know.  You  have  not  the  funtest 
idea  of  his  character." 

"  Who  is  contradicting  herself  now  I  " 
said  Lady.  BeddifT,  with  a  short  laugh. 
"Pride  is  a  veiy  fine  excose,  A  man 
might  love  you  better  than  his  pride." 

"He  does,"  said  Theo,  with,  sudden 
passion. 

"  Does  he  f  "  said  Lady  BedcliC 

"  He  has  done  what  you  made  him  do, 
and  now  you  are  not  satisfied  I " 

"Oh  yes,  I  am,"   said   Lady  Eedcliff; 

but  I  don't  like  him  any  better  for  it,  nor 
do  you.  Whatauthority  hadlovar  himl  I 
simply  said  that  I  would  not  consent,  ex- 
pressed my  sorprise  at  his  having  asked 
you,  told  him  that  story,  and  advised  him 
to  put  an  end  to  the  thing.  He  has 
certainly  behaved  like  a  yery  good  boy, 
and  will  meet  with  his  reward  some  day, 
no  doubt." 

"  Perhaps  you  thought  you  wore  doing 
right,"  said  Theo  dreuiily,  laying  her  head 
down  on  her  hands  again.  "I  shall  go 
mad,  or  my  heart  is  broken,  or  something. 
Africa !    I  wish  I  could  die." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a 
worse  fool  than  you  are,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff 
aogrily,  watchii^;  her  with  cat-like  sharp- 
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QMS.  "Are  yoQ  the  first  girl  who  hai 
been  prevented  from  marrying  a  beggar  t 
and  do  girls  like  that  generally  die  I  No, 
my  dear,  they  live  to  marry  rich  men.  A 
couple  of  yean  hence  yon  will  be  ashamed 
of  yoMBelE" 

"I  ant  ashamed  of  myBelf  now,"  aud 
Tbeo.  "I  tun  going  to  write  to  Mr.  Fane, 
and  tell  him  that  I  knew  it  all  along,  and 
it  is  noticing — nothing  to  me.  WUl  yoa 
go  away  now,  please.  I  must  write  at 
once,  or  I  shall  not  liave  tima" 

Lady  Bedcliff  got  up  and  walked  across 
the  room.  When  she  came  near  the  door 
she  stopped,  and  said  very  gravely  : 

"  The  man  ,h>s  done  quite  right,  Theo. 
He  could  only  set  yon  tree.  I  tell  you, 
onder  the  circumstances,  there  was  nothing 
else  he  could  do.  I  knew  he  was  ignorant, 
and  I  knew  yoa  were  a  fooL  I  took  the 
only  means  I  had  to  put  an  end  to  a  great 
piece  of  madness.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  think  Qerald  Fane  has  behaved  well,  and 
I  respect'  him  for  it.  But  I  shall  not 
respect  yoa  if  yon  degrade  yourself  by 
trying  to  bring  the  thing  on  again." 

Theo  gave  her  grandmother  a  quick 
glance,  and  looked  away  agun,  that  brown 
flame  shining  in  her  eyes.  She  shook 
her  head  impatiently. 

"Yoa  ne«d  not  be  afraid;"  she  said. 
"  Bat  I  must  tell  him  what  I  think  about 
it,"  and  she  took  some  paper  and  began  to 
write  in  a  great  hurry. 

Later  in  ^e  day,  Lady  Bedcliff  was 
pacing  aboat  in  the  hall,  an  amusement 
she  was  fond  of,  rather  to  the  distress  of 
other  people  in  the  hotel,  who  shrank 
from  her  instinctively.  She  saw  Combe 
coming  downstairs  with  a  letter  in  her 
hand,  and  goine  towards  the  Icttor-box. 
She  walked  slo  irTy  forward  and  iotorcepted 
her. 

"  Give  me  that  letter,  Combe,"  she 
stud. 

Combe  hesitated  a  moment,  but  though 
she  was  a  sturdy  woman,  she  did  not  dare 
to  disobey  Lady  Bedcliff. 

"  Ah,"  said  her  ladyship,  looking  at  the 
address,  "I  thought  so.  Now,  Combe,  I 
am  going  to  take  you  into  my  confidence. 
I  dare  say  you  had  plenty  of  love-affairs 
when  you  were  young." 

Combe  grinned  faintly,  and  stared  in  a 
sort  of  consternation.  A  sensible,  strong- 
minded  woman  by  nature,  Lady  Eedcliffs 
black  eyes,  sharp  tongue,  and  hard  resolute 
manner  had  the  effect  of  making  her  feel 
herself  a  helpless  idiot.  She  naed  some- 
times to  laugh  at   Sparrow's  tremblinga, 


but  in  Sparrow's  place  she  would  have 
been  almost  as  bad. 

"No  doubt  you  managed  your  affairs 
better  than  your-  mistress  doei  hers,"  said 
Lady  Bedclifil'  "  She  has  got  herself  into 
a  horrid  scrape.  Yoa  know  whom  I  mean ; 
you  see  the  address  on  this  letter  t " 

Combe  stammered  and  turned  red ;  sho 
couldn't  say,  she  was  sure-* — 

"Well,  this  gentleman's  .relations  aro 
dishonest  people ;  he  is  going  to  Africa ; 
uid  there  is  no  madness  thatMisaTheodosia 
is  not  capable  of.  I've  no  doabt  that  is 
this  letter  she  is  proposing  to  go  with  him. 
She  would  die  of  fever,  or  be  eaten  by 
savages.  Being  her  grandmother,  it  is  my 
doty  to   prevent   it,   therefore,   you  see. 

Combe "  and  she  tore  the  lettor  into 

three  or  four  pieces.  "  I  have  not  read  it, 
I  have  simply  destroyed  it.  And  now,  if 
you  are  a  trnatworthy  person,  you  will  not 
t«U  her  what  I  have  done.  Because,  if 
yoB  do,  she  will  immediately  write  to  him 
again.     Do  yoa  see ) " 

Combe  looked  horribly  puzzled  and  dla- 
treased. 

"Yea,  my  lady,"  she  said,  'butldon't- 
know,  I'm  sure ;  Miss  Theo  gave  me  the 
l«tter  to  post," 

"Don't  be  a  fool  1"  said  Lady  Bedcliff 
coolly.  "If  she  asks  you  about  it,  yoo 
must  tell  a  lie,  just  for  once  in  yonr  life — 
of  oooTse '  yon  never  did  anch  a  thing  before 
— but  she  is  a  baby,  and  babies  must  be 
deceived  for  their  good.  If  it  ever  comes 
out,  you  may  put  all  the  blame  upon  me." 

Then  Lady  Bedcliff  laughed,  and  walked 
away  to  the  reading-room,  with  the  scr^  of 
Theo's  poor  lettor  crumpled  up  in  her  hand. 

She  made  her  way  past  two  of  three 
chilly  people  who  were  sitting  by  the  fire^ 
and  dropped  those  bits  of  paper  between 
the  burning  logs.  She  stood  for  a  moment 
watohing  tbem  as  they  fiamed,  with  a 
mischievous  smile  on  her  withered  face, 
A  man  who  was  sitting  there  said  afCer^ 
wards  to  his  wife  that  ute  was  jost  like  a 
little  old  evil  spirit. 

After  Theo  had  writtwi  that  letter  to 
Gerald  she  became  outwardly  much  calmer. 
The  thing  was  out  of  her  own  hands  now> 
She  had  told  him  that  his  brother's  past 
doings  could  never  make  any  difference  to 
her ;  had  asked  him  whether  it  was  resUy 
necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Africa;  had, 
altogether,  written  him  a  lettw  like  har> 
self,  frank,  and  generous,  and  gentle,  which 
would  have  made  him  happy  if  he  had 
received  it.  She  had  nothing  to  do  now 
but  wait  for  his  answer. 


For  tha  aext  few  days  aha  occupied 
herself  u  she  had  done  before,  in  wander- 
ing aboat  the  hills.  Sometimes  she  made 
excarsiona  to  distant  Talleje,  wild  and 
lonely,  where  Btreams  of  brilliant  bine- 
green  water  came  foaming  down  from  the 
heart  of  the  moantains.  On  these  longer 
expeditions  she  took  Combe  with  her,  bat 
Combe  appeared  to  be  tired  of  Locarno, 
and  sick  of  sceneir  j  her  lookd  and  manners 
were  so  dismal  that  Theo  would  certtunlf 
h&Te  asked  what  was  the  matter,  if  she 
had  not  herself  been  lost  in  a  land  of 
dreams.  Lady  HedcM  was  kind — kinder 
than  she  had  been  before  Gerald's  letter 
came;  she  even  asked  Theo  what  she 
ihooght  about  going  on  to  Bareno,  and 
consented  without  grumbling  when  the 
gbl  said  she  would  rather  stay  where  she 
wa&  As  tiie  days  passed  on,  she  began  to 
be  anzioOB  and  uneasy,  for  no  letter  came 
from  Gerald.  She  said  nothing,  and  did 
not  write  to  him  again;  bat  she  spent 
more  and  more  time  at  her  convent  of  the 
Sasso,  lingering  so  long  each  day  in  the 
church,  with  ner  he^  bowed  on  her 
hands,  that  the  old  monk  who  crept  in  and 
out  thought  she  was  a  devont  Catholic  in 
tn>uble,  and  one  day  spoke  to  her.  She 
looked  up  at  him,  smiling  sadly,  and 
shaking  her  head.  He  understood,  smiled 
too,  and  left  her  with  a  mattered  apology. 
They  exchanged  firiendly  greeUngs  aeverd 
times  afterwt^ds. 

Theo  iiad  another  friend  on  the  hiUs,  a 
good  Swiss  woman,  who  had  cows  and  a 
vineyard  of  her  own.  She  and  Gerald  had 
wandered  bo  far  that  morning  in  the  only 
walk  they  took  together.  They  had  strolled 
on  between  ttie  vineyards,  along  the  narrow 
terraced  paths,  green,  and  sprinkled  with 
wild  flowwB,  in  the  dew  and,  shadows  of 
morning:  They  had  found  their  way  into 
her  bright,  budding  vineyard,  just  as  the 
sun  was  beginning  to  shme  hotly  over  the 
hills,  and  she  had  met  them  with  courteous 
smiles,  and  bad  asked  them  into  her  hoose 
to  rest,  and  had  given  Uiem  bowls  of  new 
milk  in  a  high  little  room  with  red  leather 
furniture,  and  a  balcony  looking  down  over 
the  lake^  whose  veil  of  mist  was  just  rolling 
away.  It  was  imposrible  to  forget  that 
exquisite  morning,  the  feeling  of  wild 
freedom,  of  a  happiness  beyond  earth, 
mixed  with  the  strange  new  shyness  which 
made  the  kind  woman's  mouth  carl  with 
smiles  as  she  broi^ht  them  in  the  milk  and 
asked  them  little  questions.  Then  the 
■malJ,  laughing  ailment  they  tiad  about 
paying  her,  and  her  refiisal  to  take  even  a 
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franc,  and  her  politeness  in  escorting  them 
to  the  end  of  the  vineyard,  and  pointing 
out  the  shortest  way  back  to  Locarno, 
before  they  shook  hands  with  her  and 
parted  1 

"  Yon  will  come  and  see  me  again  t " 
said  she. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad,"  said  Theo: 
«  but " 

"  I  am  going  back  to  England  tlus  very 
day,  madame,  Bud  Gerald  in  a  melan.. 
choly  tone. 

"Ah,  quel  malheur !"  cried  the  friendly 
woman,  clasping  her  hands  together, 

Theo  had  been  to  see  bet  once  or  twice 
since  then,  and  on  her  last  afternoon  at 
Locarno — but  she  did"  not  know  it  was 
that  —  she  went  once  more.  The  good 
Swiss  was  full  of  sympathy,  and  much  too 
well-bred  to  show  her  curiosity,  but  she 
wondered  why  the  pretty  Englishwoman 
ma  so  verr,  very  sao. 

When  Theo  said  good-bye  to  her  at 
t^  entrance  of  the  vineyard,  she  put 
her  head  a  little  on  one  side,  and  asked, 
with  an  irresistible  smile  in  her  dark 
eo'es : 
.  "  And  how  is  monsieur  I " 

Theo  was  not  at  all  angry,  but  looked  at' 
her  with  a  feeling  of  sudden  tears. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "  I  have  not  had  a  letter  for  some 
days." 

'*  Ah,  is  It  possible  t  "  murmared  her 
friend;  and  she  took  Theo'a  hand  and 
stroked  it  gently,  "  Ah,  these  men  I "  she  * 
sighed. 

■'It  is  no  fault  of  his,"  said  Theo 
quickly. 

"  Very  well ;  then  it  does  no(  matter. 
If  all  is  right  between  you,  all  will  be  well 
s{»ne  day. 

Theo  felt  that  her  cheeks  were  burning 
„  she  walked  away  along  the  narrow  green 
path  back  towards  the  Madonna  del  Sasso, 
where  she  was  going  to .  spend  half  an 
hour  on  her  way  home;  but  there  was 
something  very  sweet  in  tiie  friendliness  of 
this  gentle  foreigner. 

The  half-hour  lengthened  itself  into  an 
hour,  for  the  church  and  the  old  lo^ia 
had  never  been  so  still,  so  peaceful,  so 
comforting  as  they  were  that  afternoon ; 
the  leavoi  and  flowers  were  brighter,  the 
distant  colours  more  lovely,  the  song  of 
the  birds  more  strangely  thrilling.  Theo 
felt  as  if  she  could  hardly  bear  to  go 
away. 

"  It  is  like  leaving  peace  behind,"  she 
said  to  herself  as  she  left  it  at  last    And 
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tlien  the  thought,  "  There  may  be  ft 
letter,"  qnlokened  her  Btepe  down  we  Btony 
way. 

There  was  a  letter,  but  not  from  him. 
It  was  dated  from  a  street  in  Kensington  : 

"  Mt  d&ak  Miss  Meynell, — You  said 
I  might  write  to  yon  when  I  was  in  trouble, 
and  I  am  in  very  great  trouble  now,  and  it 
is  all  about  you.  At  least,  it  is  about 
Gerald,  too,  for  he  staled  this  morning  for 
Cape  Town,  and  I  know  he  expected  a 
letter  from  you  before  be  went,  and  did 
not  get  one,  so  he  went  aWay  very  unhappy. 
It  has  all  been  so  dreadfully  sudden,  and  I 
can't  bear  these  ehanges.  On  our  journey 
home  he  told  me  something  about  you  that 
I  Gonld  not  believe  for  joy,  and  now  be 
says  it  is  never  to  be,  but  ha  would  not 
explain  anything.  One  of  these  men 
wanted  him  to  take  his  place  and  ^o  out  at 
once,  and  he  said  it  was  best  for  him  to  go. 
Next  week  I  am  to  go  back  to  Mrs.  Keene's, 
the  school  where  I  was  before,  and  to  live 
there  for  the  present  Gerald  settled  all 
tiiat  before  he  saUed.  I  am  sure  yon  would 
hare  written  if  you  had  known  how 
miserable  he  was.  Everything  aeenu  too 
lonely  and  dreadful;  it  is  almost  worse 
than  being  abroad,  but  I  hope  I  have  not 
done  wrong  in  telling  you  alt  this.  Please 
write  to  me  if  I  have  not  offended  yttu. 
— With  my  love,  yont  ever  affectionate 
"Ada  Fane." 

After  she  had  read  tliis  letter,  Tbeo  sat 

auita  still  for  a  few  minutes,  gazing  out  of 
16  window.  Then  she  turned  to  Combe, 
who  happened  to  be  there,  and  said  in  a 
low,  tired  voice : 

"Combe,  do  you  remember  postbg  a 
letter  for  me  a  few  days  ago — I  forget 
which  day— a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Fane! 
Yes,  I  know  you  posted  it;  I  sent  you 
downstairs  with  it.  It  most  have  gone 
wrong  at  the  other  end." 

"  Well,  Miss  Theo,"  began  Combe,  and 
then  she  coughed  and  hesitated. 

"  I  kuow  yon  did,"  said  Theo.  "  It 
doesn't  matter.  Do'  joa  know  that  I  am 
engaged  to  him  I " 

Combe  choked  agtun. 

"  Of  course  you  suspected  it,"  said  Theo 
calmly.  "  It  is  a  pity  about  this  letter.  He 
has  aoiled  for  Africa,  and  I  wrote  it  on 
purpose  to  stop  him." 

Her  quietness,  a  kind  of  pale  despair, 
was  so  much  more  touching  than  any  anger 
or  excitement,  that  Combe  was  seized  with 
an    agony   of   repentance.     She  bounced 


ticrosa  the  room,  Sung  herself  on  her  knees 
by  Theo,  and  with  sobs  and  tears  told  her 
Jl  the  troth.     . 

"Poor  old  Combe!"  sud  Theo,  when 
she  understood,  and  ahe  gave  her  hand  to 
the  old  nurse,  who  kiased  it  and  wetted  it 
with  teal^  "  Don't  mind  so  much.  It 
was  grandmamma's  doing,  not  yours ;  you 
couldn't  very  easily  disomy  her.  Now  atop 
crying,  and  hesin  to  pack  as  fast  as  you 
can ;  you  and  I  will  start  by  the  first  train 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  Indeed,  I'm  glad  and  thankful  to  hear 
it,"  sobbed  Combe. 

Theo  left  her  to  recover  herself,  and  went 
to  her  grandmother's  room.  Lady  Bedcliff, 
who  was  reading  in  the  window,  looked  up 
carelessly,  but  Theo'g  face  inuoediately 
fixed  her  attention. 

"  Good  gracious !  who's  dead  now  1 "  she 
exclaimed. 

I  came  to  say  good-bye  to  yon,"  said. 
Theo,  standing  near  the  aoar.  "  I  am  not 
coming  down  to  dinner,  and  Combe  and  I 
will  start  for  England  by  the  first  train 
to-morrow," 

"  What  new  freak  is  this,  pray  i " 

' '  I  find  that  I  ahall  never  have  an  answer 
to  my  letter — my  letter,  that  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Fane  the  other  day,"  said  Theo. 
"And  so  it  is  good-bye  for  ever,  grand- 


"  bear  me,  what  a  tragedy  queen ! " 
aatd  Lady  Bedolifi^  "  Good-bye  for  evar  I 
Certainly,  and  with  the  greatest  relief  on 
my  part  Since  you  came  to  live  with  me, 
I  have  not  known  a  moment's  peace.  Your 
friendahips  and  your  love-affairs — well,  I 
suppose  I  shall  see  your  marriage  in  the 
Times  next  week,  so  pray  doirt  trouble 
yooraqlf  to  write  and  announce  it" 

Theo  stood  still  for  a  moment,  looking 
at  her. 

"Go,  please.  Yon  are  an  ungrateful, 
unnatural  girl,  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  see 
yon  aguQ,'  sidd  the  old  woman.  "Doyoa 
hear  t — go." 

And  so,  without  another  word,  'Theo  left 
her. 
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OHAPTER  ZXVIL  DBOIDED. 
Ge&ald  had  not  told  hia  mtax  the  resl 
leaton  of  hia  siiddes  flight,  and  of  the 
Taoisbinff  of  all  hla  hopes.  Theo,  of 
conne,  did  not  tell  her.  Ada  thought 
that  all  this  miBeiy  wu  nmply  caaud  by 
Lady^  Baddifi*!  disapproTu;  phe  coold 
iiYifcgiaa  that  that  vonld  be  very  powerful ; 
and  when  Theo  ^tpeared  one  day  at  her 
lod^liogs,  and  made  artangemeuts  for 
taking  1^  her  abode  there,  with  Combe 
and  all  her  woiUly  goodi,  saying  quietly 
that  she  was  not  going  to  lire  with  her 
grandmother  any  longer,  Ada  found  hemlf 
ttt  a  Btat«  ctf  awful,  myBtified  happineaa. 
Theo  told  her  that  her  letter  to  Gerald  had 
beenloat — ahedid  notaay  how;  that  there 
had  been  a  little  miannderatandtng,  which 
mads  him  think  it  right  to  give  up  the 


But  I  don't  agree  with  him ;  I  think 
that  is  impossilue,"  said  Theo  calmly. 
Then  she  stooped  over  Ada,  and  laid 
her  cheek  against  her  cnrly  head,  and  said 
in  the  aame  quiet  voice :  "  You  mustn't  go 
back  to  Mrs.  Keene — at  least,  not  now. 
You  must  live  with  me,  because  I  am  quite 
alone." 

Ada  was  sitting  on  a  footstool  beside 
her.  She  put  her  arms  round  Theo's  neck, 
and  pulled  down  her  head  to  her  shoulder, 
and  kissed  her,  and  whispered  tenderly  : 

"  Dear  Theo,  I  do  love  you  ! " 

Tbeo's  eyes  were  wet,  and  she  drew  a 
long,  sobbing  breath  as  she  returned  the 
child's  embrace. 

But  she  did  not  again  let  Ada  see  so  foi 

I  into  her  unhappinese.     She  became  very 

^  wise,  and  thoughtful,  and  practical,  taking 

Ada  entirely  under  her  core,  as  if  she  had 


really  bean  her  sistAr.  She  went  to  Mra. 
Keene,  to  explain  this  different  arrange- , 
ment  for  Ada.  She  conridered  her  ez- 
pensea,  and  attempted  one  or  two  houae- 
keeping  tal^  with  Combe,  which  generally  I 
ended  in  >nch  diaphiys  of  ignorance  that  n 
Combe  grimly  smiled,  and  advised  her  U 
mistresa  to  leave  all  that  to  her.  Another 
thought,  which  croeaed  Theo's  mind  very 
often  with  a  sharp  pang  of  pain,  was  thia  : 
that  she  ought  to  sell  Aster.  It  was  most 
unlikely,  under  preeent  cironnutanoes,  that 
she  would  ever  be  able  to  ride  him  again. 
Theo  knew  very  well  that  by  thia  engage- 
ment aha  was  separating  heraelf  from  all 
her  past  Jife.  It  was  gone ;  she  waa  another 
woman ;  she  did  not  belong  any  longer  to 
the  Norths,  but  to  GerSd  Fane.  His 
sister  waa  hers,  hia  fhture  waa  hers ;  and 
though  she  was  happy,  and  would  not  for 
all  the  world  have  had  things  otherwise, 
there  was  certainly  a  touch  of  bitterness  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  past  Theo  was 
neither  heartless,  not  aelfiui,  nor  ungratefut 
in  her  love. 

It  waa  a  strange  thought — when  she  was 
established  in  her  new  noma  with  Ada,  in 
a  terrace  tnming  off  from  one  of  those 
quiet  roads  which  lead  into  Kensington 
High  Street,  in  small,  high,  bow-windowed 
rooms,  looking  across  into  a  mass  of  fresh 
young  trees  and  lilac-bushes,  where  the 
birds  sang — it  was  very  strange  to  think 
that  none  of  her  relattona  knew  where  she 
was,  and  ahe  did  not  quite  care  to  tell 
them. 

She  had  had  a  note  from  John  Goodall, 
one  day  at  Locarno,  after  Gerald's  des- ' 
pairing  letter  had  come  to  spoil  all  the ' 
new  happiness,  John  had  written  rather 
shortly  and  atiffty,  telUng  her  that  Helen 
waa  not  strong  enough  to  be  agitated  by 
her  news ;  he  had  therefore  put  hei  letter 
aside  for  the  present 
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"  Now  that  things  are  changed,"  wrote 
John,  "  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  necesBtty 
to  commimicate  that  news  at  all,  at  least, 
till  she  is  qiute  herself  again.  I  am  sorry 
if  yoa  have  been  troubled  about  the 
bosiBesB,  but  I  must  oonfess  diat  I  should 
have  found  it  difficult  to  offer  very  hearty 
oongratulationa  " 

"  How  bonid  it  is  when  one's  friends 
are  married  1 "  said  Theo  to  herself,and  she 
tore  John's  letter  and  threw  it  away.  "I 
didn't  want  his  eougratulations  ;  I  wanted 
Nell's." 

As  the  days  of  her  London  life  went  on, 
she  began  to  wiah  very  much  for  some  little 
communication  with  Nell.  She  did  not 
ehoose  to  write  to  her  again,  to  have  her 
letter  put  aside  by  John,  so  she  wrote  to 
him  on  the  snbject  of  selling  Aster.  It 
crossed  her  mind  that  perhaps  he  would 
like  to  buy  the  dear  horse  himself.  If  she 
bad  dared,  she  would  have  written'  to 
Hugh  on  the  subject ;  but  that  was  beyond 
even  her  coolness  and  resolution. 

Her  letter  to  John  Goodall  was  quite 
short  and  bosiiieBs-like.  She  did  not  ex- 
plain how  aha  came  to  be  in  Kensington, 
or  say  a  word  about  her  own  past,  present, 
or  fatnre  doings.  She  only  assed  his 
advice  about  the  horse,  and  b^^ed  him 
to  tell  her  wheaehe  might  write  to  Nefl, 
and  hope  for  an  answer. 

The  next  evening  she  was  sitting  alone 
in  the  drawing-room  window,  dreaming. 
There  was  a  lull  in  the  distant  noises,  and 
birds  were  singing  loudly  in  the  garden 
opposite,  while  a  sweet  soeot  of  May 
bieathed  in  at  the  open  window.  Theo 
was,  in  fancy,  not  there  at  all ;  she  was 
at  sea  with  Gerald,  for  away,  when  she 
woe  brought  back  to  reality  by  a  famUiar 
step  and  voice,  and  woke  up  to  find  John 
Go«dall  standing  in  the  room. 

At  the  first  moment  she  was  very  glad 
to  see  him ;  this  worthy  fellow,  whose 
marriage  with  her  cousin  had  made  her 
angry  and  seomful,  was  now  like  a  face 
and  voice  from  happy  old  times,  from  the 
days  when  she  had  belongings  of  her  own. 

"  How  good  of  you  I "  she  said,  flushing 
with  pleasure,  as  John  grasped  her  band. 

It  was  a  very  different  reception  from 
the  one  at  Lady  RedcUfTs  last  autumn, 
when  her  cold  stateliness  had  at  first 
chilled  his  kind  intentions.  John  was  quite 
at  his  ease  now.  He  sat  down  and  looked 
at  her,  his  face  full  of  cariosity. 

"I  was  so  surprised,"  he  said,  "when  I 
got  your  letter  this  morning — thinking  you 
were  stiU  in  Switzerland,  you  know — uat 


I  woa  obliged  to  tell  Helen  the  whole  Btory. 
She  is  much  stronger  now,  so  it  didnt 
matter.  And,  if  one  may  ask,  what  have 
you  done  with  Lady  Redcliff  t  And  what 
are  you  doing  all  by  yourself  here  I " 

"I  left  my  grandmother  at  Locarno," 
said  Theo  rather  sadly. 

John  did  not  wait  for  an  answer  to  hia 
other  question. 

"  You  asked  me  about  selling  Aster,"  he 
went  on.  "  That  is  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion. Helen  can't  im^ine  why  you  should 
want  to  do  it ;  but,  of  eonise,  you  have 
your  reasons." 

"I  have,"  said  Theo.  Then  she  felt  an 
earnest  wish  not  to  talk  of  her  own  con- 
cerns, and  began  asking  qnestions  aboat 
Helen  and  the  baby.  She  longed  to  know 
whether  John  had  seen  Gerald  when  be 
was  at  Deerimnt,  or  how  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  affidr  had  come  to  BOthing. 
She  wanted  him  to  know  ttiat  he  was  mie- 
tokeu,  but  It  did  not  seem  possible  to  tell 
him.  As  he  talked  about  bis  wife  and  son, 
she  gazed  dreamily  out  of  the  window, 
hardly  paying  mnoh  attention  to  what  he 
said,  tUl  she  waa  obliged  to  answer  a 
question.  . 

"Have  you  any  particular  reason  for 
staying  here  t " 

"  Yes,"  said  Theo  gravely. 
"  Really  1 "  said  Joha  "  Helen  wants 
yon  to  come  down  to  us.  She  is  very 
anxious  to  have  you.  In  fact,  she  is  xfnid 
you  have  thought  her  unfeeling;  bnt  I 
expluned  to  her  that  it  was  all  my  doinK, 
and  that  yoa  knew  that  very  welL  l 
could  not  have  startled  and  disbvssed  her, 
you  know.     You  will  come  t " 

Theo  diook  her  bead.  She  saw  that  she 
must  tell  him  all  about  it,  but  that  waa 
dreadfully  difficult.  She  remembered  his 
letter,  liis  remark  that  they  oonld  not  have 
congratulated  her.  He  must  know  as  soon 
as  possible  that  her  engagement  was  not 
over,  as  he  thought — t^t  he  and  Helen 
must  acoept  that  kindly,  or  let  her  alone 
for  the  futur& 

There  is  no  sense  or  object  in  your 
staying  here  alone,"  said  John.  "  If  you 
are  to  rejoin  Lady  Reddiff  when  she  comes 
back,  you  had  much  better  spend  ttw 
intervening  Ume  with  us.  I  know  it  mi^ 
be  painful — but  yon  must  have  ooorage, 
and  remember  that  you  will  be  giving  great 
pleasure  to  Helen.  After  all,  she  is  the 
nearest  friend  you  hav&  There  will  be 
nothing  actually  to  annoy  yoa.  Come  down 
with  me  to-morrow." 
As  John  talked  tbas,  kindly  and  benevo- 


leDtlf)  he  b^n  to  feu  vetr  mach  what 
he  and  Helea  had  feared,  and  yet  declared 
impossible — that  Theo  in  her  obatioacf 
might  imagine  herself  boond  to  Gerald 
Fane  still  For  every  reason,  Helen  waa 
wild  with  distress  and  dismay  at  the  idea 
of  Bach  a  marriage  fin  Theo.  She  would 
not  trnat  herself  to  write,  for  sfas  wished 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  Gerald  Fane's 
wonla  were  final,  and  that  such  a  mad 
dream  was  given  np  for  67tt.  Bat  ^e 
insisted  on  John's  going  to  London  that 
rery  day,  to  see  Theo  and  find  out 
tiie  bnto,  and  bring  her  baak  with  him. 
John  now  found  himself  in  a  great  difficulty, 
for  he  enspected  that  the  caose  of  parting 
with  Lady  Redcliff  hod  been  a  qoarrel  on 
that  subject,  and  he  coold  not  imagioe 
what  this  foolish  girl  was  going  to  do  oezb 
Fans  was  gone;  he  knew  that -for  certain, 
and  that  at  least  was  reaoBoring,  Bat,  as 
the  moments  went  by  and  Theo  did  not 
answer  bim,  but  sat  there  in  dreamy  sad- 
ness with  her  hsad  tamed  away,  he  became 
mora  and  more  nneasy, 

"  You  seem  ntber  short  ot  fiiends,"  he 
said  blonUy  at  last  "Yon  may  as  well 
tell  me  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

"I  should  like  to,"  wdd  Theo.  Then, 
after  a  pause,  she  went  on ;  "I  am  not 
alone  here,  John.  I  hare  Ada  Fane  wit^ 
me." 

He  muttered  some  exclamatloa  Theo 
went  -on  with  an  efibrt,  which  was  only 
shown  by  her  suddenly  deepening  colour. 

"Mr.  Fane  has  gone  to  Africa,  you 
know.  I  shall  stay  here  with  hw,  at  any 
rate  till  I  hear  from  him" 

There  was  a  pause, 

"  This  is  very  bad  news,"  said  John 
mnly. 

Tell  me,  what  made  you  think  that 
there  was  any  change ) "  aaid  Thsa  "  Who 
told  you — why  did  you  believe  that  I  was 
iooonstant  t " 

It  was  not,  after  all,  so  very  dlfficolt  to 
talk  to  John,  who,  with  all  his  sturdiness, 
bad  swnetbmg  of  an  old  woman  about 
him. 

"It  did  not  cross  my  mind  to  use  the 
word  'inconstant'  about  either  of  you," 
said  John.  "I  thought  Fane-  woa  quite 
right,  and  was  doing  a  wise  thing,  and  an 
honourable  ^ng,  when  he  told  me  it  was 
aU  over.  If  he  had  known  the  ciicom- 
stanoea  sooner,  he  would  never  have — 
have  thought  of  it.  I  quite  believed 
him.  I  always  thought  he  waa  a  good 
fellow." 

"  Thank  yoo,"  Theo  murmured  with  a 
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faint  smile.  "Where  did  you  see  bimi 
Please  tell  me  all  about  it" 

She  sat  looking  sad  and  indifferent  vhtle 
John  gravely  told  her  the  whole  story. 
He  spolce  very  strongly  of  his  own  horror, 
and  Helen's,  and  Hugh's,  at  the  idea  of 
her  being  connected  with  the  man  who  had 
treated  ker  uncle  so  vilhunoosly. 

"  Of  eoorse,  we  all  feel,"  said  John, 
".that,  if  you  had  known  about  that,  you 
would  never  have  imagined  such  a  thing 
possible.  The  discovery  must  have  been  a 
shock  to  you,  as  it  evidently  was  to  bin', 
poor  chap  1  Bat  now  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  help  taking  the  same-  view  that  he 
does.  It  is  wonderful  to  me  that  you 
should  have  quarrelled  with  your  grand- 
mother, wMch  you  evidently  have,  and 
rushed  back  to  England  to  set  up  house 
with  his  sister.  I  ean't  conceive  what  yon 
mean  by  it." 

John  now  spoke  with  some  little  Irri- 
tation, for  he  was  becoming  aiu^ry'vrith 
Theo.  She  seemed  to  him  a  perActly  un- 
dignified and  wrong-headed  person. 

"  You  will  all  tmnk  very  badly  of  me," 
she  said.  "  As  for  Hugh — he  might  have 
told  you  something  more,  something  to 
lower  me  quite  mto  the  depths.  You 
won't  think  me  a  proper  companion  for 
Helen,  when  I  tell  you  this — I  knew  it  all 
along.  Hugh  told  me,  last  sommer,  the 
story  of  Uncle  Henry's  losses,  and  when 
he  came  to  Woodcote  in  the  autumn — that 
day  you  fetched  me  from  Deerbniat,  do 
you  remember! — he  told  me  that  Mr. 
Litton  was  the  man.  I  minded  it  very 
niuch  at  first,  but  then,  later,  I  knew  that 
it' did  not  matter  to  me." 

She  ended  very  low,  and  with  a  slight 
tremor  in  her  voice,  while  she  still  sat 
looking  out  of  the  window.  John  cleared 
Ms  throat  once  or  twice ;  he  was  very  mach 
surprised  and  rather  shocked  at  what  she 
had  jast  told  him,  fuid  he  did  not  quite 
know  what  to  say  in  answer.  She  went 
on  agun  in  a  minute : 

"  He  wrote  to  me  at  Locarno  to  break 
it  off,  and  told  me — and  about  the  African 
plan  too — and  I  wrote  to  him  at  once  to 
tell  him  that  I  Iiad  known  it  aU  along. 
Poor  grandmamma  waa  very  angry,  and 
she  prevented  my  letter  from  going  to  the 
post,  but  I  did  not  know  that  for  some 
oaya,  and  I  was  waiting  for  an  answer 
from  him.  And  then  I  had  a  letter  from 
Ada,  telling  me  that  he  was  gone.  So  I 
oame  here  at  once,  and  I  have  written  to 
him  agfdn  from  her^." 

"And  what  in  the  world  is  going  to 
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happen  to  you,  than  t "  uid  John  after  & 
loDgpuuft 

"  I  don't  know,"  stud  Tbeo ;  and  then 
Bhe  added  calmly :  "  There  is  A&iea.  If  he 
can't  come  home,  and  if  he  wishes  it,  I  may 
go  out  to  him  there," 

"Ezcose  me,  Theo,  bat  I  think  yon 
have  completely  lost  yoor  senieB,"  taid 
John  very  crOMly.  "Besides,  it's 
shocking " 

Here  ne  was  interrupted  by  the  entranoe 
of  Ada,  who  (wme  In  quite  innocently,  not 
knowing  that  anyone  was  there^  John 
immediately  got  np,  and  very  stiffly  and 
gravely  wished  thorn  good  -  bya  Ada 
colonred,  and  opened  her  blue  e^ea  wide, 
perceiving  that  she  had  come  in  at  the 
wrong  moment  Theo  followed  John  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"  Give  mj  love  to  Nell,"  she  said,  and 
aha  did  not  aeem  to  resent  lus  last  words 
atalL 

He  tamed  roand,  and  took  her  hand 
again  in  both  his,  holding  it  very  tight 

"  Look  here,  Theo,  this  is  the  long  and 
short  of  it,"  he  said:  "you  will  have  to 
choose  between  yoor  relaUona  and  him." 

Theo's  eyes  fell  for  a. moment ;  then  she 
lifted  her  head  and  looked  him  straight  in 
the  face. 

"  I  know.  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said. 
"Qood-bye  I  bat  give  my  love  to  Nell,  all 
the  same." 

After  this,  for  some  time,  Theo  had 
very  little  more  commanicatton  with  her 
relations.  John  Qoodall  wrote  to  say  that 
he  wonld  like  to  bay  Aster,  and  from  the 
tone  of  his  letter,  Theo  fancied  he  was  not 
baying  the  horse  forbimsetF,  and  suspected 
that  he  was  only  Hugh's  agent  in  the 
matter;  but  ahe  did  not  Enow  this 
positively  till  afterwards. 

Nell,  in  her  grief  and  disappointment, 
wrote  a  very  indignant  letter,  saying  a 
great  deal  about  Uncle  Henry,  and  ^e 
past,  and  Theo's  forgetfulness  of  it ;  a 
letter  which  hurt  Tbeo  so  much,  coming 
from  Nell,  that  she  did  not  answer  it  for  a 
long  time.  Of  Hugh  and  of  her  grand- 
mottier  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  any- 
thing; 

She  and  Ada  led  the  qoletest  of  lives 
together.  Sometimes  she,  at  least,  felt  a 
little  desolate,  for  this  child  of  course 
could  not  quite  naderstand  her,  and  the 
life  would  have  been  a  doll  one  for  Ada  if 
she  had  not  loved  Theo  so  mnch  that  the 
fact  of  being  with  her  was  happiness. 
They  had  no  amasements ;  they  had  peace, 
and  bdked  for  hours  aboat  Gerald,  so  that 


Theo  soon  knew  as  much  about  hii  life  as 
Ada  herself  did.  They  went  oitt  for  long 
walks  with  Wool,  who  now  lived  In  a 
kennel  of  his  own  in  their  kind  landlady's 
back-yard. 

Ada  wrote  to  Gerald  by  every  maO,  bat 
Theo  wonld  not  write  to  him  again :  she 
had  nothing  to  lay  till  he  aaawered  her 
first  letter.  Two  or  three  short  notes  came 
firom  him,  bom  Madeira,  from  St  Helena, 
from  Gaps  Town.  He  was  going  np  the 
country  to  Kimberley  as  fast  as  possiole. 

Through  those  long,  brignt,  das^ 
months  of  May  and  June  the  onlvMrson 
who  came  to  see  them  wh  Curoaoe 
littoa 

Before  Q«rald  left  he  had  made  up  with 
Ada,  havinff  explained  to  her  that  his  evU 
designs  had  been  all  for  her  advantage ; 
and  since  then,  though  she  had  told  him 
that  Theo  was  with  her,  he  had  writton  to 
ask  if  he  might  call  sometimes.  He  was  a 
good  deal  in  London  now,  for  Deerhnist 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Goodall,  and  Wairdn  had 
returned  from  abroad  and  gone  to  South 
America  in  search  of  new  investments. 

Clarenoe  thought  it  likely  that  he  might 
follow  him  oat  there  in  the  autumn.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  was  on  his  good 
behaviour,  and  came  rather  of^n  to  see 
Ada.  Thongh  she  was  no  longer  depen- 
dent on  him,  something  seemed  to  have 
renewed  in  hu  mind  the  kindness  of  years 
ago,  and  perhaja  he  was  gr&telhl  to  Gerald 
for  keepiDg  their  young  aister  ignorant  ot 
his  past  disgrace. 

He  did  not  often  see  Theo,  who  could 
not  help  avoiding  him,  but  when  they  met, 
they  treated  each  other  with  grave  polite- 
ness, and  Clarence  gradoajly  began  to 
think  that  he  admired  Theo  more  than 
anvone  in  the  world.  He  knew,  if  Ada 
did  not,  what  it  must  have  cost  her  to  hold 
to  Gerald  in  spite  of  everyone ;  and  witJi 
all  hia  hardness,  he  was  troubled  by  the 
doubt  whether  (jerald  quite  deserved  such 
onselGsh  devotion. 

Time  went  thus  creeping  on  untal  aboat 
the  third  week  in  July.  Then  at  last, 
after  the  long  weary  suspenae,  so  long  and 
so  weary  that  despairing  thoughts  b^an 
to  haont  Theo  sometimes,  her  grand- 
mother's  cutting  words  about  Gerald  rising 
up  like  spectres  to  frighten  her — one  day 
his  answer  came.  She  spent  about  hau 
an  hour  alone  with  it,  for  it  decided  her , 
fate  in  life.  Then  she  took  it  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  had  left  Ada, 
saying  m  a  qoiet  voice  as  she  walked  into 
the  room : 
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"  I  hare  got  my  Utter,  dear,  and  I  am 
goine  out  to  bim  at  onee." 

Tnmi  she  saw  tliat  Clarence  was  there 
too,  and  flushed  a  little,  bat  nobody's  pre- 
sence could  affect  lier  much.  He  looked 
op  at  her,  startled,  not  more  by  her  irords 
tnan  by  the  sudden  brilliance  of  her  beauty 
as  she  stood  there.  The  Tom,  dreamy 
look  of  Bospenae  was  gone,  bomt  away,  as 
it  seemed,  by  a  flame  of  happy  enthnsiasro. 

"  Oh,  Theo,  not  really  I  ^  cried  Ada  with 
tears,  as  she  went  and  piU  her  arau  roond 
her  Mend. 

"Do  you  think  yon  are  doing  a  wise 
thing!"  said  Clarence  grarely  after  a 
moment 

"  I  dout  know  I "  die  said,  meeting  Ms 
eyas  for  the  first  time  with  a  per^Uy 
frank,  sweet  smile ;  and  her  look  and  tone, 
foolish  Theo  I  added  very  distinctly,  "I 
don't  care  1 "  / 


SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHED 

ODR  KBTDENKD  FRODIGAL. 
Thbrb  are  divers  ways  of  spoiling  a 
boy  in  his  bringing  np.  A  ^ood  deal  may 
be  done  by  oTer-codaling ;  mdeed,  when 
one  hears  of  a  spoilt  child,  the  mind  is 
prone  to  flz  upon  the  coddling  process  at 
once  as  the  fount  and  origin  of  the  mis- 
chief; bat  there  is  another  side  of  the 
picture.  Very  efficient  work  mty  be  done 
by  neglect  or  indolence  on  the  part  of  the 
parent,  who,  of  course,  nerer  suspects  or 
admits  that  he  is  either  careless  or  indo- 
leuL  He  generally  calls  his  procees 
"hsrdening,"  or,  "teaching  the  boy  to 
rough  it."  It  is  most  necessary,  no  doubt, 
in  ^is  competitive  age,  that  boys  should 
be  taught  to  be  self-reliant,  and  to  make 
their  own  way  in  the  world  j  but  their 
training  will  be  very  imperfect — most  likely, 
indeed,  it  wiU  turn  out  an  utter  failure,  if 
with  this  hardening  process  they  are  allowed 
to  grow  up  with  a  minimum  of  direction  or 
restraint.  Those  who  have  read  the  story 
of  Walter  Tafnell  may  remember  the 
causes  which  led  to  his  life's  failnre,  and 
they  will  now  be  able  to  see,  from  the 
history  of  Mark  Bidwell,  that  results  tittli 
less  duastroos  can  he  reached  by  treatment 
diametrically  opposita  Both  boys  were 
eoit^  with  silly,  selfish  parents,  but  the 
selfishness  of'  uiese  took  difiiarent  forms. 
Mrs.  Tafnell  found  she  was  happier  when 
her  boy  was  by  her  side,  bo  she  kept  him 
there  till  all  chance  of  bis  doing  anything  for 
' '       "         past  and  gone.      Mr,  Bidwell, 


on  the  other  hand,  never  seemed  to  oara 
what  his  children  might  be  doing  so  lougas 
he  himself  was  undistarbed  by  ^em.  He 
was  a  flabby,  fat,  oolourless  man,  with  a 
wheeung  voice  and  short  breath;  whose  one 
occupation  seemed  to  lie  in  pottering  about 
his  garden  with  a  spad,  and  wearing  out  an 
apparently  inexhaustible  stock  of  old  black 
dreBB-suits.  How  he  could  have  accumu- 
lated so  many  waa  always  a  mystery  to 
me.  He  had  passed  the  best  years  of  his 
life  as  a  managing  clerk  In  Lmnley'e  Bank 
at  Martlebury,  and  manM;ing  clerks  in  old- 
fashioned,  steady-going  bai^,  are  rather 
fiven  to  the  wear  of  garmenta  of  eober 
ue.  Perhaps  these  were  the  cast-ofF  of 
many  years'  Bervice — ^too  shabby  for  the 
metropolitan  worid  of  Martlebury,  bat 
good  enough  for  the  semi-raral  life  of  our 
town.  With  bis  pension,  and  a  hundred 
or  so  a  year  of  his  own,  he  managed  to 
live  comfortably  in  retirement.  He  had 
married  late  ia  lite,  and  was  now  a  widower 
with  two  children — a  married  daughter, 
and  Mark,  many  years  younger  and  the 
Buhject  of  the  pnsent  paper. 

"ThB  internal  economy  of  the  Bidwell 
household  was  of  that  character  which 
makes  one  marvel  how  the  delights  and 
comforts  of  an  English  home  can  ever  hare 
grown  into  a  tradition.  Were  each  homes 
as  that  in  which  Mark  Bidwell  Bpent  his 
youth  very  abundant,  this  tradition  would 
have  been  strangled  at  ita  birth.  We  may 
therefore  assume  that  they  are  exceptions, 
otherwise  the  tradition  above-named  would 
not  have  attained  its  present  validity.  The 
ruling  spirit  in  the  house  was  a  terrible 
fem^  known  throughout  Shillingbory  as 
old  Martha.  She  had  been  the  cook  of 
the  establishment  when  MiB.  Bidwell  died, 
and  since  that  time  had  taken  into  her  own 
hands  the  entire  administration  of  the 
house,  doing  very  little  work  herself,  but 
seeing  that  it  waa  done,  somehow,  by  an 
ill-starred  general  servant,  and  a  knife,  boot, 
and  shoe  cleaning,  and  coal  and  water 
carrying  boy.  The  general  servant  some- 
times stayed  for  a  year ;  but  no  boy  was 
ever  known  to  Bubmit  to  old  Martha's 
tyranny  for  more  than  three  montha 

The  hoiue  was  a  roomy  one,  and  might 
have  been  madq  very  comfortable  There 
waa  a  dining-room  and  a  drawing-room, 
the  first  fnmished  on  the  most  uncom- 
promising Spanish  m^ogany  hoTsehur- 
seated  Imes,  with  a  heavy  flock  paper  on 
the  walla,  and  a  Bnuaela  carpet  of  no 
pattern  in  particuUr  on  the  floor.  What 
the  adornment  of  the  drawing-room  was,  I 
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eumot  saf,  for  the  very  good  reuon  that 
I  never  eav  the  iiuids  of  it,  and  I  nerer 
met  Kay  one  who  bad.  Theee  ttro  apart- 
meiita  ware  purely  honorary  memben  of 
the  eatabliflhmQnt  The  master  of  the 
honae,  ate,  drank,  smoked,  read  the  paper, 
and  took  hie  daUy  nap  in  a  little  room  to 
the  rear,  known  as  "the  stadr."  In  this 
apartment  a  range  of  bookshelves  covered 
one  wall;  but  these  had  been  woefoUy 
perverted  from  their  natural  purpose.  A 
few  dusty  old  calf-bound  volumes,  and  a  lot 
of  ragged  magazines  and  new^apers,  filled 
a  smaU  space ;  bnt  all  the  rest  was  occupied 
by  the  unlovely  d4bris  which  an  untidy 
man  so  surely  gathers  to  himself  wherever 
he  may  be,  There  were  <dd  boots,  in  all 
stages  of  dissolution,  put  aside  to  bemended, 
bat  left  then,  acconling  to  Mr.  Bidwell's 
habit,  "till  another  day."  A  large  and 
heteroeeneous  collection  of  garden-seeds, 
and  &Q  the  minor  paraphernalia  of  an 
amateur  gardener ;  old  gloves ;  knives;  si 
and  tin-boxes  occupied  a  good  part  of  the 
lower  shelves.  The  furniture  was  old  and 
rickety.  There  were  dirty,  chintz-covered 
chairs,  m  which  Jdr.  Bidwell  sat  mominga 
and  evenings,  and  a  sofa  of  like  style,  on- 
which  he  redined  la  the  aftemooa  The 
one  window  looked  out  upon  a  strip  of 
kitchen-garden,  which  I  never  yet  saw  free 
from  old  potato-stalks,  and  here  Mr. 
Bidwell  spent  what  time  was  not  devoted 
to  sittine  or  reolintng,  in  superintending 
the  trenching  of  the  ground,  or  in  putting 
in  with  his  own  hands  his  peas  and  beans, 
or  muftatd  and  cress. 

Mark  was  just  nine  years  old  when  his 
mother  died,  and  he  naturally  fell  at  once 
under  the  immediate  dominion  of  old 
Martha,  his  father  being  quite  satisfied  with 
her  treatment  so  long  as  tlie  boy  was  kept 
out  of  his  sight,  except  during  meals. 
Thus  Mark's  notion  of  home  was  made  up 
of  life  in  the  kitchen  and  passages,  tempered 
by  occasional  visits  to  the  study,  wh^re  he 
would  always  be  commanded  to  "get  a 
book  and  keep  qttiet,"  of  louely  wanderings 
about  the  ill-kept,  fruitless  garden,  and  of 
enforced  seclusion  in  his  bedroom,  as  a 
punishment  for  having  disturbed  his 
jfother's  aftemooB  nap.  When  he  was 
eleven  he  was  sent  off  to  a  private  school 
in  a  villi^e  about  a  dozen  miles  off — one 
of  Uiose  epical  and  commercial  establkh- 
ments  which  managed  to  survive  down  to 
tiie  middle  of  the  century,  ^ongh  coming 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  standard 
of  Dotheboys  HalL  It  was  inexpensive ; 
the  quarters  were  long  and  the  holidays 


short ;  the  food,  at  any  rate,  was  sufficient 
to  keep  the  boys  in  average  health ;  and, 
as  to  the  teaching — weU,  Mr.  Kdwell 
supposed  that  the  boy  would  at  least  learn 
to  read,  and  write,  and  cypher,  and  he  did 
not  trouble  his  head  farther  in  the  matter. 
The  half-year's  bills,  though  they  were  rather 
a  pull  upon  his  income,  did  not  seem  to  him 
money  ill-spent,  seeing  that  theyrepreaented 
ten  months  in  the  year  without  a  boy  in  the 
house; 

When  Mark  came  home  for  the  holidays, 
he  found  that  his  life  at  school,  sordid  as 
it  was,  at  least  gave  him  companionship, 
while  at  home  tJiere  was  nothing  but 
solitude  or  worse.  Then,  of  coarse,  the 
young  gentleman  had  become  learned  in 
all  the  unlicensed  learning  of  the  classical 
and  commercial  academy;  the  learning, 
that  is,  which  is  not  taught  in  class,  but  is 
better  remembered  by  far  than  any  of  the 
regular  lessons  Who  does  not  know  how 
strong  is  the  desire  in  the  neophyte  to  dis- 
ouBs  or  to  impart  learning  of  this  soitl  I 
doubt  whether  young  gentlemen  from 
Eton  or  Winchester  entirely  limit  their 
discourse  to  elegiacs  or  quadratic  equatioDS, 
or  to  the  prospects  of  cricket  or  football 
for  the  following  season,  when  they  tneet 
during  the  vacatiw ;  and  the  schoolboy  is 
the  same  in  this  matter  whether  his  educa- 
tion cost  hundreds  or  tens  of  pounds  per 
annum.  Mark,  not  finding  any  companion- 
ship in  the  house,  naturally  began  to  look 
for  it  in  the  streets ;  and  here  aeain  he  wai 
allowed  to  please  himself  so  long  as  he 
left  his  Msodates  outside  the  front  door. 
He  was  not  very  particular  as  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  his  playfellows. 
At  one  time  he  became  very  intimate  with 
a  certain  Charley  Harbrow,  a  young  gentle- 
man who  once  spent  a  month  in  Martle- 
buty  Gaol  for  larceny  while  Mark  was 
away  at  school  He  was  out  wun  by  the 
time  Mark  came  back  for  his  sonuner^ 
holidays,  and  the  two  were  as  thick  as 
ever.  Then  Dr.  Goldingham  ventured  one 
day  to  give  Mr.  Bidwell  a  hint  that'hia 
boy  was  not  spending  Ids  time  in  the  moat 
wholesome  society,  and  the  good  doctor  suf- 
fered the  usual  fate  of  those  who  offer  sound 
advice  unasked,  Mr.  Bidwell  inf<amed 
him  that  he  knew  quite  well  the  way  to 
bring  up  children— Doys  espeeially.  His 
syst^  was  to  harden  Uiem,  and  let  them 
shift  for  themselves.  He  had  been  tamed 
out  into  the  world  when  he  was  twelve,  and 
he  couldn't  see  why  what  had  been  good 
for  him  should  be  bad  for  Mark,  As  it 
was  he  was  spending  donblg  on  Mark's 
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Khooling  oompazed  with  wh«t  hia  own  had 
ooflt ;  ^d  beodea  this,  tbs  boy  would 
remftin  at  aohool  till  he  was  thirteen. 
Then  he  most  pack  hia  traps,  and  aet  out 
In  sean^  of  fortune. 

Mark  vent  on  in  this  fiuhion  till  tihe 
end  of  his  school-life.  He  drew  closer  his 
tntimacywith  Oharley  Harbrow  and  others 
9f  a  like  kidney,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
joined  them  occaHJonally  in  their  nocturnal 
expeditioas— expeditions  not  always  of  a 
Ultimate  character.  Indeed,  it  was  once 
noised  abroad  in  the  town  that  he  would 
have  been  brought  up  before  the  bench 
with  the  othera  on  a  charge  of  robbing 
Lawyer  Merridew'a  grape-hooses,  if  Dr. 
Ckildingham  had  not  aotiTely  interreued. 
The  doctor  despised  old  Bid  well  as  a  selfish 
alnggard.  He  disliked  the  boy,  too,  and 
always  prophesfed  that  he  would  come 
to  t£e  gaUowB ;  but  he  had  attended  the 
mother  in  h«  dying  illness,  and  hod 
liateoed  to  the  poor  woman's  feare  as .  to 
the  futore  of  har  boy,  and  the  recollectioB 
ot  &e  anzionB  eyea  and  the  teuFol  voice 
of  the  dying  woman  was  quite  enough  to 
make  lumMstir  himself  in  the  present 
induice,  though,  no  donbt,.  he  would  only 
bave  been helpingjuaticeluHlbe  let  Master 
Mai^  stand  in  ttie  doek  alongside  hia 
feUow-depredatora 

Mark  was  kept  at  aohool  for  more  than 
a  year  beyond  the  time  appointed  by  his 
£auur  because  the  latter  for  a  long  time 
flhirked  the  task  of  finding  an  openmg  for 
tiie  Ud.  He  bad,  or  he  considered  that  he 
had,  a  sort  of  a  claim  upon  the  Lumleys,  and 
at  last  lie  roused  himself  8u£Bciently  to  go 
OTAT  to  Mortlebmy,  and  lay  theJe  clums 
before  the  head  of  the  firm.  The  upahot 
of  it  iraa  that  Mark  was  taken  in  as  a  acot 
of  clerk-messenger  at  a  salary  of  fifteen 
ahillingB  a  week.  Xiodgings  were  engaged 
for  hui,  and  for  these  his  father  made 
himttAll  responsible  j  but  Mark  was  in- 
formed that  he  would  have  to  find  every- 
tiiiiig  else  out  of  hia  salary.  He  had  been 
duly  "  hardened "  by  tha  moat  approved 
msuiod,  and  now  he  was  to  ^ft  for 
himself. 

It  would  have  needed  do  very  apecial 
gift  of  prophecy  to  have  fotettdd  the  ont- 
c(Hne  of  Mark'a  atort  in  life.  "Fitch  a 
boy  overboard  and  he'll  keep  afloat,  never 
fear,"  is  a  sav  in  the  mouth  of  many  a 
careless,  responsiUlity-shirking  parent  All 
very  well  if  the  boy  has  been  taught  to 
swim,  bat  tiie  greater  part  of  tbeae  parents 
ore  as  careless  as  Mr.  Bidwell  was  in  the 
matter  of  moral  natation.    Anyhow,  Mark 


had  not  been  taught  tbe  tight  kind  of 
stroke  wherewith  to  keep  his  bead  above 
water  in  the  rapids  and  cross-currents 
of  Martlebury  bfe ;  and,  besides  this, 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  picked  up 
in  tbe  society  of  Charley  Harbrow,  was 
to  him  like  a  heavy  millstone  about  his 
neck.  In  the  cathedral  citnr  of  Martlebury 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  Charley 
Harbrow's  equivalent,  a  trifie  accentuated, 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  noxious  on  that 
account  One  of  the  chief  features  of 
Mr.  Bidwell's  system  of  letting  a  boy  shift 
for  himself  was  to  turn  him  loose  in  a  town 
without  a  friend  to  speak  to  or  a  decent 
house  to  enter,  Mark  soon  realised  the 
situation,  and  proceeded  to  provide  himself 
with  associates  of  tbe  sort  moat  suited  to  his 
taste,  and  to  amuse  himself  generally,  not 
altc^ethar  as  he  wonld  perhaps,  but  as  he 
could. 

The  end  was  not  long  in  coming.  To 
Mark's  ears,  already  accustomed  to  the 
moral  code  of  Charley  Harbrow,  the  sound 
of  the  clinking  gold  and  sUver  and  of  the 
rustling  bank-notes  was  as  pleasant  aa  was 
the  outward  seemiog  of  the  ^utt  of  that 
forbidden  tree  to  our  first  mother.  As  be 
sat  at  his  back-desk  and  watched  Mr. 
Meddon,  the  chief  cashier,  counting  and 
separating  the  notes  with  his  fat  fingers, 
and  shovelling  tbe  gold  about  by  hundreds 
of  pounds  at  a  time,  he  would  think 
less  of  the  accuracy  of  tbe  eolumn 
of  figures  upon  which  he  was  engaged, 
than  upon  uie  posaibility  of  putting  his 
fingera  upon  aome  of  Mr.  Meddon's  notes 
uid  gol£  The  chance  came  soon.  One 
day,  when  Mark  carried  some  heavy  ledgers 
to  1^.  Meddon's  desk  for  inspection,  the 
cash  drawer  atood  open,  and  tbe  thing  was 
done.  Three  or  four  aoveieigns  stuck  in 
his  fingers  as  he  brought  the  books  down 
upon  the  desk  with  a  bang,  and  for  tbe 
next  week  or  two  be  and  his  companiooa 
amused  themselves  more  liberally,  and  Mr. 
Meddon  sat  up  till  twelve  o'clock  every 
night  trying  to  get  right  that  error  in  bis 
ca!^  balance.  There  was  another  defi- 
ciency before  long,  and  then  Mr,  Meddon 
began  to  be  suspidons ;  for  some  whispers 
of  Mark's  evening  diversions  had  come  to 
his  ewB,  and  then  followed  swiftly  detec- 
tion, dismissal,  and  disgrace.  For  some 
reason  the  bank  declined  to  proseoato ;  but 
the  pritikcipals  let  Mr.  Bidwell  know,  in 
most  unequivocal  terms,  that  Mark  had 
better  try  the  climato  of  another  quarter 
of  the  globe  for  a  season.  He  disappeared 
almost   immediately,  and  our  eyes  knew 
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him  no  more,  tQl  he  dawned  apon  us 
Bgain  in  the  character  of  the  prodigal 
returned. 

Id  his  brief  career,  Mark  had  at  least 
sncceeded  in  making  a  name  for  himielf, 
though  not  in  a  meritorious  fashion,  and 
such  a  one,  wandering  star  as  ha  was, 
conld  not  raniah  from  oar  firmament  with- 
out arousing  some  cariosity  as  to  his  place 
of  banishment  For  a  longtime  popular 
opinion  located  him  either  In  the  bosh  of 
Australia  or  the  backwoods  of  America 
for  in  Sbillingbury,  and  in  better-informed 
places  as  well,  there  was  a  prevalent 
opinion  that  these  promising  voung 
countries  had  been  primarily  called  into 
bebg  for  the  bestowid  and  possible  recla- 
mation of  the  ffdlures  of  an  effete  civili- 
sation— moral  wash-tubs,  so  to  speak, 
where  they  must  get  soased  and  may  get 
cleansed.  How  the  discipline  of  colonial 
life  sffected  Mark  Bidwell,  the  reader  must 
jadge  for  himself  as  he  reads  on.  The 
place  of  his  abode  was  gradually  made  clear, 
for  Miss  Judge,  the  poflt-mistress,  so  far 
shook  oGF  the  bonds  of  official  reticence  as 
to  remark  that  she  had  seen  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  "United  States  of  America," 
and,  when  ShiUinebair  knew  so  much,  it 
did  not  trouble  to  looaBse  his  whereaboats 
farther. 

There  was  apparently  no  reason  why 
Mark  should  have  come  back  to  us.  There 
is,  however,  an  old  joks  about  the  Folkshire 
youth  who  enlists  under  his  country's 
banner,  and  then  finds  Out  that  he  has 
mistaken  his  profession.  When  he  deserts, 
it  is  said  that  the  authorities  always  know 
where  to  find  him  :  to  wit,  in  the  village 
which  gave  him  birth.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
feeling  akin  to  this  which  gave  back  to  as 
Mark  BidwelL  His  father  had  been  dead 
several  years,  and  those  who  remembered 
the  relations  formerly  exJating  between  him 
and  his  son  were  of  opinion  that,  hod  the 
old  gentleman  lived,  Mark  would  have 
fixed  upon  some  other  place  for  his  aboida 

When  he  quitted  these  parts,  Mark 
was  a  abort,  stout,  swarthy  lad,  with  a 
ready  tongue  and  quick,  resolute  eyea  He 
came  back  a  weU-grown  man  with  an 
abundant  crop  of  black  beard  and  whiskers, 
a  complexion  many  shades  deeper  and 
ruddier  from  the  sun's  glare,  or  from  other 
unknown  causes,  and  an  abundant  store 
of  that  confidence  and  self-gratnlation 
which  new  countries  seem  to  produce  as 
freely  as  they  do  com,  and  pork,  and 
petroleum.  lu  the  course  of  his  travels  he 
must  have  come  acroBS  the  fountain  of 


Lethe,  and  have  drank  a  dent  dran^ht  of 
oblivion  as  to  the  untoward  conditiotu 
under  which  he  left  his  native  land.  Hs 
seemed  to  have  clean  forgotten  all  about 
Charley  Hubrow,  and  the  Messra,  Lnmley 
and  their  bank  at  MarUebory.  He  chatted 
freely  enough  aboBt  his  father,  ramarking 
in  a  half-r^ntfot,  half-jocular  strain,  how 
glad  the  poor  old  chap  would  have  been 
to  see  hun  back  with  a  pocket  full  oi 
money ;  for  Mark  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  letting  us  know  that  his  labour  in  lands 
beyond  the  sea  had  been  very  proiperoua 
From  his  tone  in  talking  of  his  boyish 
days,  and  his  regretful  and  appropriate 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  people  never 
knew  the  value  of  a  sood  father  till  tliey 
had  lost  him,  one  would  have  thought  that 
his  boyhood's  path  had  been  a  rose- 
bordered  one,  and  that  his  relations  with 
his  progenitor  must  have  been  simply  ideal. 
MarK  would  observe  in  an  airy  maimer 
that  he  coald  never  have  endured  the  re- 
straints of  office-work,  or  indeed  of  town- 
life  of  any  kind ;  a  walk  in  life  freer  and 
less  circumscribed  was  what  his  nature 
reqaired,  and  he  wotild  impress  upon  his 
hearers  as  plainly  as  modesty  would  allow 
— there  was  not  ranch  of  this  virtne  left  in 
Mark — that  the  loss  which  art,  or  scienoe, 
or  commerce,  or  manufactures  had  sufTered 
by  his  withdrawal  had  bees  amply  mada 
up  to  the  world  in  general  by  the  stimoloa 
which  his  tact  and  energy  had  given  to 
the  particular  industry  of  the  disteict  ia 
whidi  bis  lines  had  fallen.  The  advent  of 
a  man  ready  to  talk  all  day  long  on  any 
conceivable  subject — frequent  revosiona  to 
talk  of  Mark  Bidwell,  £aq.,  being  ondeir- 
stood — with  plent?  of  money  to  spend, 
and  no  occupation  to  bind  h^  natur»Uy 
made  some  stir  in  our  local  circle^  Ubrk 
was  genial,  good-humoured,  open-^iaadod, 
and  thers  was  a  decided  inclination  in 
Shillingbury  to  let  bygones  be  bygutea 
with  regard  to  that  fatefnl  deficiency  in 
Mr.  Meddon's  accotmts.  I  am  not  aura 
that  memory  would  have  been  so  obliging 
and  charity  so  ready,  had  be  come  back 
with  a  tattered  coat  and  a  disposition  to 
appeal  to  his  father's  friends  for  help ;  bat 
ShilUngbury  in  sach  case  would,  no  doobt, 
have  come  up  to  the  normal  line  of  bene- 
volence. Mark  lived  for  a  mtmth  or  so 
at  The  Black  Bull,' and  during  that  time 
made  a  void  in  the  interior  rscesses  of  tiie 
cellars  greater  than  would  have  bees  oaased 
by  six  months'  consumption  at  the  ordinary 
rate.  Several  times  ha  was  absent  for  a, 
week  or  ten  days  at  a  stretch,  seeing  to 
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the  iettlement  of  his  afbiiB,  but  when  this 
bnnnras  yna  finished  he  proclumed  Me 
inlantioo  of  tnaking  his  home  in  Shilling- 
baiy,  anA  as  &  prehminary  step  took  lodg- 
i^s  at  Miss  Jndge'a  rooms  over  the  post- 
office. 

The  occupancy  of  Miss  Judge's  lodgings 
had  always  been  held  to  be,  in  itself,  a 
certain  title  of  reapectabiUty.  Miss  Jadge 
was  verj  particolar  as  to  tlw  sort  of  lodger 
she  took  in,  and  exacting  in  the  nuitter  of 
leferences  and  prepayment  in  case  of  deal- 
ing witii  a  stranger.  Daring  Dr.  Unwin's 
time  the  saocessiTa  curates  had  all  lodged 
with  her ;  but  now,  as  Mr.  Northboroogh 
had  decided  to  dispense  with  all  ipiritual 
aid  in  ruling  the  parish,  she  had  to  depend 
more  on  i£auce  comers.  Miss  Judge's 
rooms  were  vscaot  when  Mark  gave  oat 
his  intention  of  settling  down  in  ShilUng- 
bory,  and  she,  having  heard  the  various 
reports  aboat  the  fine  fortune  which  he  had 
bnttght  home  with  him,  gladly  accepted 
him  as  a  tenants  Mark  made  his  rooms 
very  comfortable,  and  went  about  hers  and 
these  looking  at  houses  which  were  to  let, 
and  naturalfy,  as  soon  as  people  heard  of 
tiiia,  they  began  to  allot  ^hm  or  that  young 
lad^  to  him  as  a  helpmeet  It  was 
whispered  that  more  than  one  damsel 
would  be  ready  to  listen,  should  he  draw 
near  as  a  snitor.  He  was  decidedly  a 
good-looking  fellow  in  spite  of  his  black 
hair  and  dark  akin — dark  as  a  Spaniard's 
almost  When  he  had  first  come  amongst 
OB  it  was  something  of  a  anrprise  thathe 
did  not  appear  in  a  slouch  felt  hat,  a  red 
abirt,  a  pair  of  untanned  boots,  and  a  belt 
weU-fiuniahed  with  revolreis  and  bowie- 
knire*,  and  that  on  his  way  down  he  had 
made  auch  good  use  of  his  time  in  London 
as  to  come  out,  as  far  as  his  clothes  went^ 
in  the  very  height  of  fashion.  Men  wore 
embroidered  shirts  in  those  days,  and  the 
needlework  which  meandered  over  Mark's 
boBom  was  a  wosder  to  behold.  His  velvet 
woietcoote,  his  scarves  with  two  pins — a 
major  pin  and  a  minor  pin  linked  Ly  a 
long  chain — his  varnished  boots,  and  his 
white  silk  hat,  carried  many  a  pang  of 
jealousy  to  our  less  travelled  youth ;  and 
went  some  way  to  give  Mark  the  reputa- 
tiqn  of  a  lady-killer.  The  ladies  as  a  rule 
set  him  down  as  a  bit  of  a  rattle,  but 
on  the  whole  a  decided  acquisition  to  the 
town ;  and  the  men  were  not  unfriendly, 
thongh  now  and  then  a  hint  might  be 
dropped  that  Mark  talked  a  little  too  much 
about  himself  and  his  doings  in  the  new 
world,  and  that  all  his  stories  ran  in  one 


groore^how  he  had  shut  up  this  man, 
and  scored  off  that,  and  knotted  all  tJie 
wind  out  of  the  other.  Tlie  anecdotes  of 
those  occasions,  if  any  such  hod  ever  been, 
when  Mark  came  off  second-best,  were  kept 
diligently  in  the  background;  bat  those 
little  dinners  which  Mark  gave  at  The 
Black  Bull,  and  afterwards  at  his  rooms, 
made  as  indulgent  to  such  trifles  as  the 
above. 

For  many  years— adozen  or  so  that  is — 
Miss  Carrie  'Ticeman,  the  only  child  of  Mr. 
Samael  Ticeman,  our  leading  merchant, 
com  miller,  and  maltster,  Hm  been  the 
recognised  belle  of  ShiUingbnry.  Her 
fathw  was  a  man  well-to-do,  and.  Miss 
Carrie,  as  things  go  in  rural  Eneland,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  very  good  match.  Thongh 
she  was  not  a  beauty,  she  hod  quite  the 
average  shore  of  good  looks,  and  she  hod 
not  remained  Miss  Ticeman  all  these  years 
for  the  want  of  opportunities  of  changing 
her  name.  She  had  received  many  offers 
of  marriage,  and  one  of  them,  that  of  the 
Ber,  Andrew  White,  one  of  Dr.  Unwin's 
curates,  she  had  accepted;  but  the  out- 
come of  this  affair  bad  not  been  a  happy 
one,  and  jndgin^  from  the  finonesa  wiUi 
wUch  MuE  Gome  refused  all  subsequent 
tHsyers  fot  her  favoor,  it  mnat  hare  given 
tier  a  distaste  for  matrimony  altogether ; 
bat  before  Mark  Bidwell  had  been  home 
three  months  it  looked  as  if  she  meant  to 
relent  and  once  more  to  look  kindly  upon 
the  ruder  sex.  - 

As  soon  as  Mark's  attentions  became 
"particular,"  and  his  name  to  be  coupled 
with  Miss  Ticeman's  in  a  suggestive  manner, 
it  was  remarked  that  there  recurred  ! 
amongst  the  local  young  men  a  tendency  j 
to  recall  to  memonr  U^at  dark  spot  in  ' 
Mark's  history.  Huts  were  plentifully  ; 
dropped  in  Mr.  Tice^ian's  hearing  that, 
though  Bidwell  was  a  very  nice  fellow,  a  i 
man  of  the  world,  and  ^  that  sort  of 
thing,  yet  everybody  knew  why  he  had  to 
leave  tjie  country,  and  now  everybody  was 
asking  for  a  little  information  about  his 
life  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
likewise  as  to  the  securities  in  which  this 
fine  fortune  of  his  was  invested.  One  or 
two  more  daring  spirits  entered  into  rela- 
tions with  the  principal  tailor  in  Mortle- 
bary,  and  dazzled  our  eyes  with  some 
wonderful  things  in  the  way  of  loungiDg- 
coats,  made  of  stuffs  which  looked  as  if 
they  might  have  been  rubbed  agfdnst  a 
ruabow.  Arthur  Suttaby,  a  smart  young 
fellow  who  farmed  a  nice  estate  oE  his 
owD.  anoeared  one  eveninit  at  a  dinner- 
■''  ■  ■■■■■■  ^ 0'~ 
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party  at  Mr.  Maiiidew's  with  a  cnuh-hat 
In  Us  hand,  and  Mark,  who  vu  preEent 
witbont  one,  evidently  felt  the  blow,  for 
the  next  week  he  had  a  rimilar  article 
specially  sent  down  from  London. 

It  was  plain  that  all  the  youth  of  Shil- 
lingbury  were  on  fire ;  that  this  threatened 
irrnption  of  oar  returned  prodig^  into 
their  garden,  and  his  manifsat  intention  of 
attempting,  at  least,  to  plnck  the  fairest 
flower  therein,  bad  pat  them  npon  their 
mettla  It  Boomed,  also,  as  if  they  had 
thoronghly  taken  to  heart  the  maxim  that 
all  is  fair  in  lore,  for  some  of  the  hints 
and  whieperingB  before-named  certainly 
looked  Ve^  like  backbiting.  Of  these, 
however,  Mr,  Ticeman  did  not  take  mnch 
heed.  Either  he  had  satisBed  himself 
fnlly  as  to  Mark's  eliribility,  or  he  had 
fallen  onder  the  spell  of  onr  retomed  pro- 
digal's eloqaence — eloqaence  which  never 
let  the  listener  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
-the  speaker  was  one  of  the  finest  feUowa 
livinit — for  he  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  Iwu'k'a  approach  to  his  daughter.  The 
cloud  gradually  cleared  away  from  Miss 
Carrie's  brow,  the  sorrow  was  erpelled 
from  her  heart,  and  in  less  than  a  yeu 
from  the  date  of  Mark's  letam  she  had 
consented  to  become  Mrs.  Bidwell  Mark 
hired  a  pretty  little  house  called  The 
Hollies,  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
and  set  about  the  furnishing  and  deco- 
rating in  a  fashion  which,  according  to 
local  judgment,  was  almost  sinful  in  its 
extravagance.  Let  him  be  ever  so  rich, 
he  was  hardly  justified  in  filling  his  house 
with  Turkey  carpets,  and  nmrors,  and 
gilt  tables.  At  Mr.  Winsor's,  or  at  The 
Latimers  itself,  things  could  hardly  be  on 
a  grander  scale,  Mark  was  extravagant, 
no  doubt,  but  hia  extravagance,  as  the 
fature  showed,  had  method  in  it. 

The  wedding  was  the  grandest  ever 
known  in  Shillingbnry.  The  thing  was  to 
be  done,  and  there  were  signs  that  it  would 
be  done  well ;  so  the  worsted  rivals  of  the 
mole  BOX,  and  the  maiden  friends  who,  in 
the  first  days  of  the  engagement,  hod  let 
the  world  Imow  that  Carrie  Ticeman  had 
never  thrown  dust  into  thefr  eyes  by  her 
abnse  of  matrimony  and  men  m  general, 
modified  their  rancour,  and  were  all  bidden 
to  the  marriage-feasts  Mr.  Baring  Dmm- 
nond,  the  gentleman  who  was  understood 
to  be  conducting  Mark's  finandol  business 
in  town,  come  down  to  ofBciate  as  the  best 
man,  and,  besides  this,  made  a  very  witty 
and  appropriate  speech,  and  dtonk  a  great 
deal  of  Mr,  Ticemon'a  champagne  at  the 


breakfast.  The  bifde  and  bridegroom 
went  to  Paris,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a 
month  were  back  aeun  at  The  HoIHm, 
receiving  wedding  calls  and  returning  the 
sama 

For  a  time  the  stream  of  wedded  life  at 
Tb.«  Hollies  flowed  on  happily  enough. 
Mr.  Dmmmond  came  down  on  a  visit 
several  times,  and  made  a  most  favourable 
impression  upon  old  Mr.  I^cem&n.  When 
he  would  describe  the  readiness  with  which 
fortunes  were  made  nowadays  in  coffee,  in 
sugar,  in  com,  and  a  dozen  other  things, 
Mr.  Ticeman  would  heave  a  regretful  mm 
that  his  career  had  not  lion  in  we 
metropolis  Instead  of  a  sleepy  country 
town.  Mr.  Dnunmond  was  seemingly  in 
the  inner  circle  of  high  finance,  and  t«Iked 
glibly  of  mighty  names  and  of  seven  or 
eight  per  cent,  as  safe  as  the  Bank.  Once 
Va.  iceman  was  tempted  to  commit  to 
Mr,  Baring  Drummona  a  loose  thousand 
or  BO  for  employment,  and  consulted  hia 
son-in-law  there  anent;  but  MaA  spoke 
strongly  against  anything  of  the  kind. 
Dmmmond  was  a  good  ^ow,  hut  ven- 
turesome, and,  as  to  spore  cash,  Hark  was 
sure  his  father-in-law  would  be  able  to  find 
ose  for  it  at  home  as  time  went  on.  He 
future  disclosed  how  true  a  prophet  iStA 
was  in  this  matter. 

On  the  strength  of  his  reputed  fortoiie, 
Mark  had  got  credit  easily  enough,  and  ss 
Mr.  Ticeman's  son-in-law,  he  might  have 
had  delivered  to  him  on  trust  the  entire 
stock  of  the  retail  traders  in  the  town. 
He  did  extend  his  patronage  to  them 
pretty  liberally,  and  to  the  Moitlebory 
shopkeepers  as  well ;  bat  after  a  time  a 
whisper  was  heard  that  Hi.  Hark  Bid- 
well's  faculty  for  paying  was  not  so 
pronounced  as  his  habit  of  ordering. 
These  whispers  grew  ever  loader  and  more 
persistent,  and  coming  to  Mr.  Ticeman's 
ears,  gave  him  m^ch  discomfort;  bnt  before 
he  could  say  anything  to  Mark  on  the 
sabjegt  the  crash  hod  come — a  cbeqae 
signed  "  Mark  Bidwell "  had  been  returned 
by  the  Metropolitan  and  Midland  Bank — 
for  Mark  had  not  ventured  to  open  an 
accoost  at  Lamleys'  —  the  tradespeople 
had  taken  alarm,  and  The  Hollies  was 
destined  to  know  the  presence  of  tiie  man 
in  possession.  The  inevitable  quarter  <^ 
an  hour  with  Mr.  Ticeman  was  a  very  bad 
one  for  Mark,  but  he  bowed  his  head  to 
the  tempest,  admitted  bis  foolishness,  and 
proclaimed  his  intention  of  going  hu^ 
once  more  to  sabdue  the  wilderness  in  the 
New  World,  and  to  wring  a  fresh  fortune 
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out  of  th«  stobbom  boQ.  He  had  trosted 
ft  friend  and  hod  been  craelly  deceived,  for 
Hr.  Banoe  Drammtoid  had  levaiited,  and 
bkken  vitn  him  almoet  the  vhole  of  big 
tor(aD&  Still  one  ray  of  comfort  wag 
to  him.  He  had  caught  sight  of  the 
cloven  foot  in  Mr.  Drammond  early  enough 
to  warn  Mr.  Ticemaa  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him.  This  reflection  at  least 
wonld  be  left  to  comfort  him  as  he  worked 
at  his  lonely  toU  in  the  Far  West. 

Bnt  he.  never  left  SUllingbtuy.  Ee  was 
ovnoing  enoo^  to  know  tiiat  poor  old 
TioemaD  woold  make  any  saerifiee  rather 
than  raffer  hia  child  to  be  taken  sway  to 
the  other  side  ot  the  world.  There  ma  a 
sale  at  The  Hollies,  the  proceeds  of  which 
want  towards  paying  lurk's  debt&  The 
betrayed,  or  th«  betrayer,  kept  a  bold 
front  to  the  world,  lamenting  bis  confiding 
weafatess  and  warning  his  hearers  to  trust 
nobody.  Some  pitiea  him,  bnt  already  a 
nu^ctoD  was  gaiaiiw  eronnd  that  if  Mr. 
Baring  Drammond  had  taken  flight  witii 
nothing  else  besides  Mark  Bidwell's  fortune 
be  wonld  soon  be  short  of  ready-money. 
Mr.  Ticeman  famished  a  small  house  in  the 
town  for  his  daughter  and  her  husband, 
and  the  latter  was  taken  on  to  perrorm 
oertain  vagne,  ill-defined  duties  in  the  old 
mao's  busmess  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
a  year,  nominal,  bnt  Mr.  Itceman,  though 
now  iliiiliVng  and  distmstjng  his  son-in- 
law,  took  care  that  money  should  never  be 
wanting  whenever  it  seemed  necessary  for 
bis  dai^ter'soooifort.  After  this,  disbelief 
IB  the  real  sxistenee  of  Mark's  fortune 
iwidly  gained  ground,  in  spite  of  the 
fabled  simpUoi^  and  <»edality  of  country- 
folk. Antony  Menidew,  who  heard  some- 
thing about  the  afiair  inL(Hid<Hi,declared  that 
Mark  bad  come  back  horn  America  idmost 
penniless,  that  he  had  first  travelled  down 
to  Shillingbory  incog.,  and  finding  that 
oor  town  contained  an  heiress,  had  gone 
back  to  London,  and  induced  Mr.  Baring 
Drammond  to  advance  the  money  neces- 
sary to  open  and  cany  on  the  campaign 
for  Uie  capture  of  her  fortane.  jUtt. 
Drummond  was  by  prcrfesdon  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who  freqaently  make  the 
Atlantic  voyage,  and  by  their  proficiency 
in  games  of  slull  and  chance  generally 
manage  to  make  enough  to  pay  their 
passage  and  something  more.  Mark  and 
be  had  met  when  the  former  returned  to 
Endand,  and  most  likely,  being  birds  of  a 
fewier,  had  arranged  to  hawk  in  company 
should  they  either  of  them  find  game 
worthy  of  their  notice. 


As  yean  went  oa,  Mark  did  less  and 
less  in  return  for  his  salary,  bat  this  did 
not  prevent  him  complainhig  more  and 
more  bitterly  of  the  sacrifice  of  himself 
and  hia  fortune  which  he  was  compelled 
to  make  on  account  of  hia  wife's  disin- 
clination to  leave  her  father  in  hia  old  age. 
To  listen  to  him  as  he  would  swuger  and 
talk  of  his  own  capabilities,  and  of  the 
berUiB  witJi  handsome  salaries  attached 
which  would  be  forced  apon  him  as  soon 
as  he  should  show  lus  face  in  America,  one 
wonld  have  fancied  that  he  was  conferring 
a  positive  boon  upon  Mr.  Ticeman  I^ 
sauntering  oselessly  aboat  the  preuisea  for 
an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning,  and  gMsiping 
with  the  CDStomers  on  market-day,  instead 
of  bong  a  pensioner  on  the  ud  man's 
boonty.  Mark  was  a  pitifiil  braggart,  as 
indeed  are  oine-tenths  of  those  men  who 
talk  of  nobody  or  nothing  but  Uiemselvea 
and  their  own  doings,  and  who  want  to  make 
the  world  believe  uiat  they  are  necessarily 
the  master  spirits  in  whatever  combination 
they  may  happen  to  appear.  The  free  air, 
the  absence  of  those  vices  which  are 
suppoeed  to  be  the  peculiar  accidents  of  a 
worn-out  society,  had  not  purged  away  his 
original  taint  In  the  coarse  of  time  there 
sprang  up  a  sort  of  fellowship  between 
htm  and  Waltw  Tafoell,  who  was  now 
well  on  the  slope  of  his  downward  course ; 
though  Mark,  when  he  first  oame  home, 
was  load  in  his  dentmoiations  of  Walter  as 
a  mean-spirited  sluggard,  with  not  enough 
pluck  to  go  into  the  next  county  to  earn  a 
sovereign.  Both  of  them  were  at  heart 
lazy,  Bdfish  felloiTs,  and  the  community  of 
thrar  aims  was  now  a  force  sufSdent  to 
draw  them  together.  As  thay  sat  In  the 
club  room  at  The  White  Horse,  Walter 
sucking  his  pipe  and  imHbing  his  gin-snd- 
water  in  boozy  silence,  and  Mark,  shabby 
as  his  companion,  blustering  about  his 
farms  and  cotton-fields,  his  flocks  and 
herds  in  America,  a  moralist  might  hare 
been  puzzled  to  say  which  system  of  child- 
gpoiljiu; — the  over-coddling  or  the  harden- 
ing—  Dad  been  attended  with  the  most 
untoward  results. 


A  FEW  AKAOHBONISMS. 

When  old  General  Fiirsteoberg  ventured 
to  inform  Voltaire,  In  the  most  delicate 
manner  possible,  that  he  had  committed  a 
slight  error  in  his  History  of  the  War, 
in  having  mentioned  a  batue  aa  foueht  in 
April,  which  had  really  been  foogfat  in 
October,  the  great  author  replied  : 
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"Well,  fool,  it  waa  fongH  then;  no 
matter  whea". 

The  muter  of  Femey  iras  never  very 
puticular  in  the  matter  of  chronolo^. 
While  a  siteat  at  the  conit  of  Mumheim, 
be  wrote  hk  tragedy  of  Olympia,  id  irhich 
ocoan  ft  scene  in  the  Temple  of  Epheraa, 
Uiongh  the  "  time  "  of  the  play  is  exactly 
two  hundred  yeara  from  the  date  of  the 
destroction  of  that  famous  stmctnre.  Yet 
this  same  writer  ventures  to  sneer  at 
Shakespeare  for  having  introdaced  gon- 
powder  in  Hamlet  That  the  bard  of  Avon 
was  no  slave  to  the  dictates  of  chronology) 
that  he  committed  the  most  glaring  ana- 
chronisms, is  manifaat  to  all  students  of 
his  deathless  works.  He  was  no  scholar, 
knowing,  as  rare  Ben  tells  OB, "  small  Latin 
and  less  Greek,"  consequently,  he  had  no 
ecraples  regaiding  datea.  Had  Voltaire 
stodied  hia  works  as  diligently  as  he  pre- 
t«nded  to  have  done,  he  could  have  picked 
oat  dozens  of  errors  in  chronology  which  pat 
the  famous  gonpowder  bosinesa  into  the 
shade.  For  inBtince,  in  Troilus  and  Ores- 
sida,  we  have  Hector  talking  of  Aristotle, 
thoush  our  old  fa^ftud,  "  the  merest  school- 
boy, ii  well  aware  that  Hector  was  dead 
at  least  six  hundred  yeara  ere  Aristotle 
came  upon  the  earth ;  and  again,  in  this 
selfsame  play,  one  of  the  characters  com- 
pares the  nerves  of  Ajax  to  those  of  the  ball- 
bearing MUo  of  Crotona,  who  was  not  in 
being  until  centuries  after  the  son  of 
Telamon.  Bat  the  most  amusing  slip  of 
all  ocean  in  the  last  act,  where  Pandarus 
talks  about  a  Winchester  goose  1 


However,  as  this  occars  in  a  speech 
partly  addressed  to  the  aadienoe  at  the 
close  of  the  play,  some  little  laxity  may, 
we  suppose,  be  ^owed. 

In  Coriolanns,  vfi  have  Menenius  speak- 
ing of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  hero 
himself  complaining  bitterly  of  the  degra- 
dation to  which  he  most  stoop  in  having 
to  beg  the  voices  of  Dick  and  Hob — two 
names  which  we  may  safely  swear  the 
Romans  of  that  day  never  heard  of.  Aa 
we  have  remarked,  these  slips  are  allowable 
to  one  who  knew  little  Latin  and  less  Qreek, 
hut  Shakespeare  must  have  studied  English 
History;  indeed,  we  have  ample  proof 
that  he  did;  yet  we  have  him  in  King 
Lear  making  Ei^r  talk  about  the  carfei^, 
and  in  King  Jo&i  he  several  times  makes 
mention  of  cannons  and  gunpowder,  thongh 
neither  was  invented  until  one  hundred 
and  afty  years  a^r  the  death  of  that 


monarcL  And  he  even  goe«  so  br  aa  to 
speak  twice,  in  Henry  the  ^xth,  of 
Machiavel,  thoa^  that  "  aablJe  politician  " 
was  alive  in  the  twentieth  year  of  HMiry 
the  Eighth,  and,  conseqaentiy,  the  poet 
must  uve  known  all  abont  we  life  and 
death  of  a  remarkable  man  who  lived  so 
n6ar  his  own  time;  yet  does  he  bring 
him  on  the  stags  years  before  he  was 
bom. 

After  all,  Shakespeare  ia  the  leastoffendar 
amongat  our  elder  poets.  What  can  we 
think  of  scholara  like  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  when,  in  their  Humourous  Lies- 
tenant,  tiiey  have  Demetrius,  an  immediate 
successor  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  entering 
from  his  chamber  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand ! 
— aboutfifteenbnndredyearsbefore  firearms 
were  thoo^t  of.  Dryden  was  another  dnner 
in  the  matter  of  anachronisms.  In  QBdipns, 
he  speaks  of  the  machines  in  the  tbratre 
at  Athens,  thongh  he  must  have  known  full 
well  that  neither  plays  nor  theatres  ware 
heard  of  until  abont  five  hundred  yeus 
after  his  hero's  deatlL 

Now,  as  a  sort  of  justidcation  of  our 
own  authors  and  their  transgreasions,  we 
will  select  a  few  choice  samples  of  ana- 
chronisms from  the  great  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  Sophocles,  in  his  Electra,  tells  u 
of  thedeathof  Ore8tea,who,he8nt>poBes,wai 
thrown  from  his  chariot  and  killeid  during 
the  Pythian  games,  Now,  these  games 
were  not  instituted  until  over  six  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  young  Orestes, 
~"^aripides,  in  his  Phcenioste,  the  subjeet 
of  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
invasion  of  Thebes  by  Polynleee  and  the 
Argives,  we  have  Teresias  talking  of  hii 
giving  the  victory  to  Athens  agaiast 
Eumolpns.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  £a- 
molpua  war  took  place  four  generations 
before  the  Theban  war. . 

The  comic  poets  of  Rome  ud  Atti«u, 
aa  maybe  imagined,  showed  very  little  re- 
spect for  chronology ;  in  fact,  the^ilipwM 
no  respect  at  all ;  as  witness  Alexis^m  his 
comedy  of  Hesione,  introdncing 
drinking  from  a  "  Theridean 
species  of  goblet  invented  by  onib  He- 
rides,  a  Corinthian  potter,  who  floori 
some  eight  hundred  years  after  the 
posed  period  of  Hercules.  Diphilus,  b 
his  Sappho,  lias  Archilochus  and  Hippon^ 
both  addressing  the  "burning"  lady, 
though  Hipponax  was  dead  acentury  before 
she  was  bom,  and  she  waa  dead  almost 
as  long  ere  Archilochus  was  bom. 
we  have  the  great  Plautus,  io  his  Ami 
trion,  cauring   Belpharo    to    talk 
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Golden  I^ilippfl,  &  money  not  coined  until 
nine  bvndred.  yeuB  after  the  daye  of  Am- 
^ytriOD.  These  an  only  a  few  examples 
eolled  haatily  from  the  andent  authors; 
but,  were  ire  reqnired  to  do  ao,  we  coold 
give  some  thoosandi  of  nich.  Indeed, 
almost  all  great  works  contain  some  glaring 
anachronisms, 

Aji  for  oar  modem  "  tiiree-volnme  no- 
Telists,"  some  of  their  blunders  are  simply 
hidicrons.  We  hare  heud  of  an  anthor 
who  has  the  moon  Idndly  condescending 
to  lite  twice  the  same  night  We  know 
an  aathoT  who  has  somebody  blown  np  by 
dynamite,  which  explosive  was,  at  the 
period  he  writes  of,  not  even  thought  of. 

Oar  magasines  and  weekly  journals  teem 
with  saoh  blunders ;  and  really,  when  we 
ewne  to  think  of  uie  extraordloaiy  mis- 
takes committed  by  oar  great  writers,  we 
ought  to  be  snrprised  that  there  are  not  a 

Seat  deal  more  slips  of  the  pen  amongst 
e  smaller  fry  of  literatore.  Some  of  the 
iBOBt  amosing  blonders  in  modern  drama 
we  find  in  Boacicault's  Irish  play.  The 
ODowd.  One  would  think  that  the  "  nn- 
dying  Dion"  was  of  all  men  the  most 
eompetent  to  write  correctly  respecting 
the  "  dtstressfiil  coontry,"  yet  hear  what 
an  eminent  eritie  faaa  to  say  aneut  the 
above  play:  "The  CKDowd  u  described 
by  its  aathor  as  'a  new  study  of  Irish 
Ine  and  character  of  the  present  day ; ' 
the  element  of  noTelty,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  'stndy,'  bat  extends  to 
the  'Irish  life  and  character'  as  well.  If 
saeh  characters  as  those  depicted  exist  in 
Ireland,  they  most  be  so  extremely  new 
that  DodiiDg  short  of  stody  can  find  them. 
A  i^impse  of  the  fntore  is  offered  by  the 
get^rapfaical  novelty  of  the  '  Coonty  Con- 
nunara,*  and  an  arefaieolc^cat  reference  to 
Inland's  "One  Dnke'  brinp  as  back  thirteen 
years  in  the  direction  of  the  good  old 
times.  An  elecdon  scene  with  pablio  nomi- 
nation, which  the  Ballot  Act  alwlished,  also 
revives  pleasing  momories.  The  principal 
opportonity  for  emotional  acting  is  given 
near  the  end  of  the  play,  when,  uter  three 
years'  absence,  the  yoang  hero  retams  on- 
changed,  except  in  dress,  and  is  recognised 
by  nobody." 

This  is  rather  severe  on  the  mtbor  of 
London  Aasnranco,  who,  however,  has,  no 
donbt,  long  since  beoome  accnstomed  to 
that  sort  of  thing. 

In  the  new  opera  of  The  Canterbury 
Pilgrims,  which  has  been  raodnced  lately 
with  such  saccess  at  Old  Drury,  and  the 
"rime"  of  which  is  abont  1390,  we  have 


the  old  innkeeper  calling  his  pretty 
daughter  a  "  hoyden,"  a  term  not  invented 
untU  The  Country  Wife  was  written  in  the 
seventeentb  century. 

Ah  well !  Has  not  old  Homer  himself, 
the  father  of  all  poets,  been  caught  nap- 
ping on  several  ocoasions  1 


HAREBELLS. 
A  eTBSKiR  of  oomTaan  knd,  abloom 
With  ftold^n  goae  and  yellow  broom, 

Aod  bright  with  bracken  sprayi, 
Jiut  touahed  through  all  their  summer  gTMli 
With  autumn  gold.    A  placid  acene — 

Fur  spot  for  leatfnl  daya. 
A  ^y  old  chorch  of  tfane-tonchad  atone. 
With  porch  and  tunBt  ivy-grown, 

And  chancel-window  ted. 
Lift*  lonely  here  its  ancient  walla, 

n where  the  holy  ihodow  fklls, 
leap  Bound  the  quiet  dead. 
I  ait  me  down  amung  the  gravea, 
The  gentle  west  wind  Bof  tly  wavoa. 

And  little  ripplea  paaa 
AcTow  the  groenaward  at  my  feat, 
And  itir  the  countless  blonomii  aweet 

That  deck  the  graTea'  green  gnu. 
How  gay  they  show,  these  narrow  homes' 
Of  silent  rest !    The  wild  bae  roams 

From  floworfol  mound  to  mound  ; 
A  throatle'a  carol  in  the  tree. 
Full,  heartuid  voioe,  of  summer  glee, 

Scarce  breaka  the  calm  profound. 
How  love  hath  decked  the  bleased  spot  I 
Here  pansy  and  f  oif[Bt-me-not 

Make  borders  round  arose  ; 
Here,  through  a  lily's  parian  cup 
On  slender  column  lifted  np. 

The  golden  sunshine  shows. 
But  in  a  comer  all  alone, 
I  see  a  grave  withont  a  stone. 

Without  a  planted  flower  ; 
How  long,  how  long  since  love  knelt  there. 
In  sore  b^«sTemant'>  first  despair. 

In  woe's  first  aohing  hour  r 
No  mark  of  love's  regret  is  seen, 
Yet  is  the  lonely  grave-plot  green, 

And  clothed  fiom  head  to  foot 
With  bonny  harebells,  wild  and  blue, 
Of  wind-like  lightness,  hear—' — ~ 

That  here  have  taken  r 
Tbey  toss  their  heads  with  sunny  grace, 
Above  that  nameless  resting-pUca, 

And  Butter  in  the  bree! 


Nob! 


n  the  st 


No  white  exotic  newly-blown, 

Shows  comelier  than  these. 
I  stretch  my  hand  to  pluck  a  bell, 
I  murmur :  "  Nature  doeth  well, 

She  obooseth  this  lone  spot, 
Where  nu  love>takemng  flower  is  seen. 
And  spreada  her  harebells  blue  and  green. 

O'er  graves  by  man  forgot." 


A   DRAWN  GAME. 


CHAPTER  XLVHL      EXEUNT  OUNES. 

The  part  of  Archie's  narrative  which 

fixed  and  fascinated  Mrs.  Tack  most,  was 

his  identification  of  Sir  Arthur  Denzil  as 

a  mas  named  Smart     This  was  a  stunning 
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bloir  to  her  for  two  reaaoni.  In  the 
first  placQ  ahe  had  made  eo  ouch  of  Sir 
Arthur,  not  in  her  hooae  only,  bat  in  her 
neighbourhood.  Therefore,'  her  fiiat  im- 
pure on  coming  to. henelf  was  to  coDvince 
Archie  of  her  profound  diatrost  of  this 
man  from  the  fiiat  It  was  a  continnal 
wonder  to  her  how  he  conid  be  what  her 
nephew  had  assured  her  he  was — a  gentle- 
man of  good  family  and  fortmi&  It  was 
curious  how  this  comparatively  little  im- 
portant feature  in  the  transformation  scene 
presented  to  her  riveted  the  attention  of 
Mrs.  Tuck.  Even  when  Ida  rejoined  her 
and  Archie,  instead  of  being  greeted  with 
the  congratulations  she  expected,  she  was 
remind^  of  Mrs.  Tuck's  remark  that  the 
manners  of  the  so-called  Sir  Arthur  were 
a  nizture  of  those  of  a  barber,  barmaii], 
and  billiard-marker.  Ida  did  not  i«mem- 
ber  this  remark,  remembered  only  one 
lecture  on  manners  apropos  of  Sir  Arthur, 
and  this  a  lecture  to  nerself  on  her  freez- 
ing reception  of  that  gentleman's  flippant 
advances.  Mrs.  Tuck  had  sweetened  this 
lecture  by  a  witty  comparison  of  Ida  to 
that  superb  butteifly,  which  was  protected 
from  its  natural  enemies  by  its  resem- 
blance to  unpalatable  specimens  of  another 
E^iecies.  So  Ida  was  protected  from  man- 
kmd — her  natural  enemies — by  seeming  to 
belong  to  the  haughty  and  heartless  order 
of  girlfl,  whereas  ane  was  all  humility  and 
tender  heart  This  lecture  Ida  remem- 
bered, but  of  Ae  other,  in  which  Mrs. 
Tuck  had  spoken  of  Sir  Arthur's  manners 
as  being  "  much  too  firee  and  easy,"  Ida 
had  no  recollection,  unless  she  referred  to 
her  remark  that  his  manners  were  "  easy 
and  free,"  with  on  ease  wbich  was  aristo- 
cratic, and  a  freedom  which  was  friendly. 

However,  on  Ida's  rejoining  them,  and 
all  through  lunch,  Mrs,  Tuck  could  hardly 
talk  of  anything  but  the  transparent  im- 
postuie  of  Sir  Arthur.  The  touchstone  by 
which  to  distinfmiah  the  tme  aristocratic 
manner  from  ul  spurious  imitations  was, 
she  held,  its  freedom  from  affectation.  And 
she  wound  up  with  tlie  smart  aphorism, 
which,  we  think,  entresses  more  truth 
than  most  such  sbarply-cut  and  sweeping 
apothegms,  "  Affectation  is  the  only  vnt 
garity.^ 

But  there  was  a  second  reason  for  Mrs, 
Tuck's  mind  dwelling  with  such  point  and 
persistency  upon  the  unmasking  of  Sir 
Arthur.  It  was  alab  the  unmasking  of 
Dick.  She  saw  at  once  that  information 
received  from  Sir  Arthur  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  distnterestedneas  with  which  Dick 


had  pressed  his  suit  upon  Ida  when  she 
seemed  penniless ;  and  of  the  su^animi^ 
with  wUch  he  had  withdrawn  it  on  Ida  s 
confesedoD  that  she  had  no  heart  to  give 

Much,  therefore,  of  Mrs.  Tuck's  op«i 
indignation  with  the  detected  Sir  Arutur 
was  due  to  her  secret  indimatioo  with 
the  detected  ^ck.  She  sua  nothing  of 
this  now  nor  hereafter,  not  manly  becanse, 
"  Le  bruit  est  pour  ]e  fat,  la  plunte  poor 
]e  sot  L'tonoSte  homme  trompi  s'6loign4 
et  ne  dit  mot,"  but  beoanse  an  open  ad- 
mission of  Dick's  wortidessneas  would 
have  been  an  open  admission  of  her  own 
infatuation.  But  her  very  inability  to  ex- 
press her  indignation,  made  her  the  more 
bitter  against  Iter  own  idol,  and  henceforth 
she  had  done  with  Dick,  to  his  immense 
amaEement  and  indignatioa  On  receipt 
of  her  letter  annoondng  that  she  had,  east 
him  off  for  ever  because  of  his  cdlnsion 
with  the  wretched  creature  Smart,  Dick 
was  much  in  the  mood  of  TimoD— desti- 
tute, and  deserted  by  the  ingrates  he  had 
crowned  with  favours.  It  was  not  merely 
that  his  creditors — men  to  whom  for 
years  he  had  given  his  custom — turned 
upon  him ;  but  even  his  own  aunt,  to 
whose  matchmaking  mania  he  had  sacri- 
ficed much  hunting  and  some  shooting,  and 
hod  been  willins  to  sacrifice  his  rtxj  self — 
ertai  she  tdmed  upon  bim  in  this  savage 
way.  No  wonder  Dick  ttit  aore  and 
soured  Where  now  was  he  to  torn  1'  Hia 
aunt,  who  owed  him  an  IndemnftTi  if  ever 
a  man  was  owed  on  indenmity,  lud  cast 
him  oK  His  creditors  wootdn't  trust  him 
for  anoUier  penny  or  another  day.  What 
was  to  he  done)  He  stood  fitce  to  face 
with  working  for  his  own  living.  And  to 
this  base  use  he  had  at  last  to  come.  He 
became  an  Irish  agent — the  ate  post  in 
the  world  for  which  be  was  fitted  at  onoe 
by  his  extraordinary  phyaical  indifi»8nea 
to  danger,  and  by  his  extreme  moral  abhor- 
rence of  debt  due  frt>m  others. 

But  to  return.  After  lunch  Archie  bad 
to  hurry  off  to  on  appointment  with 
Smart,  whom  he  had  accompanied  to 
London  to  keep  bim  in  siidit  tall  be  had 
shown  him  the  church  in  wnich  his  moUier 
was  married,  and  the  very  entay  of  the 
marriage  in  the  register.  This  Smart  bad 
done  yesterd^r,  and  to-day  Archie  had 
arranged  to  meet  him,  and  to  do  what  he 
could  to  help  him  as  his  father's  old  friend. 
Smart  frankly  confessed  that  be  had 
gone  to  the  deuce,  and  had  no  Orphean 
secret  for  getting  boek  again,  nnlem  mon^ 
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art  faus  abore  temptation — as  lie  pnt  it 


" '  FacQii  descensoa  ATeroi  eed  revooare 
gradnm  hoc  opna,'  and  tlie  opns  vithont 
opea  ia  the  deuce  and  all."  Eventnally, 
Archie  gave  him  money  enoogh  to  take 
him  to  Aoatralia,  and  to  set  him  np  there 
fairly,  but  his  passion  for  gambling  reduced 
him  at  last  to  a  •harper'a  shifts — to  a  life 
of  ^eat  risks  and  wretdiodness,  and  a 
deaUi  in  a  disrepntable  brawL 

On  Ardiie's  departon,  Mrs.  Tnck  kissed 
Ida  fervently,  and  congratdated  her  in' the 
manner  of  one  who  had  helped  her  to  the 
hapless  on  which  she  feluitated  her. 

"It  was  all  for  the  best,  yon  see, my 
dear,"  she  said,  speaking  as  an  impersonated 
special  providence  might  speak  to  a  mortal 
who  had  once  denbted  the  wtadom  of  its 
de^ings,  "It  was  all  for  the  best,  yon 
*ae^  my  dear.  The  course  of  true  love 
never  nms  smooth,  becanae  if  it  ran  smooth 
it  wouldn't  be  tme  Ibva  It's  friction  that 
brings  out  the  warmtL  Ah,  my  dear," 
■he  s^ed,  "  love  is  like  every  other  ohild's 
toy ;  we  ahonldn't  prize  it  if  it  wasn't  kept 
a  bit  from  us."  Now  this  sigh  was  given 
not  only  to  the  vanity  of  human  wishes 
itt  genera],  and  to  her  own  in  particular, 
bnt  also  to  the  prospect  of  losing  Ida 
as  "  her  vcij  own. ' 

"Well,  Mrs.  Pybus,"8he  said  afterwards 
to  Mrs.  John,  "  when  we  undertook  to  be 
.  mothers  to  these  orphans,  we  little  thought 
of  this  return  in  our  old  age  to  make 
xa  mothers-in-law."  A  plaintivenesa  not 
wholb^  JOC0S&  She  dreaded  the  dread 
sentence  of  mother-in-Iawry,  because  of 
the  prospect  of  partnership  and  collision 
wiUi  Mrs.  John,  which  she  feared  it  would 
involve.  She  knew  so  little  of  the  Ber. 
John,  aa  to  imagine  he  would  be  rdoiced  to 
resign  his  living,  and  to  make  The  Keep 
his  homa  The  Bev.  John  did  indeed  qnit 
Edgbam  soon  after,  bnt  it  was  for  London . 
He  exchanged  Edgbum  for  a  pariah  in  the 
East  End,  which  included  witiun  its  boonds 
two  eligible  nuraeriee  for  the  MiUenniom, 
a  lying-in  and  a  foundling  hospital.  There- 
fore, Mrs.  Tuck's  grievance  turned  out  to 
be  tjie  opposite  of  that  she  feared.  Mrs. 
John  was  not  half  often  enough,  or  long 
enough  at  The  Keep,  for  Mrs.  Tuc£ 
came  truly  to  know  tin,  John — that  is  to 
•ay,  to  love  her. 

Anastada  soon  became  known  to  tlie 
newspapers  in  her  real  character.  With 
an  her  care  and  devemess  she  could  not 
keep  the  Irvit^  lie  standing  much  longer. 
It  was  doomed,  as  all  lies  are  doomed  soon 


or  late.  For  a  lie  is  like  a  building  out 
of  plumb,  which  time,  and  tempest,  and 
the  law  of  gravitation  are  at  incessant  work 
to  drag  down ;  which  needs  ever-renewed 
stays  and  batt^eesea,  and  the  most  harass- 
ing and  sleepless  care  of  its  architect ;  and 
which,  nevertheless,  and  after  all,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  every  wind  that  blowa     - 

She  lived  for  a  little  time  by  writing 
piteous  be^iing^letteis  to  old  ladies,  and 
paying  piteous  begging  visits  to  gentlemen 
of  mUdle  age,  and  of  sncb  susceptible 
temperaments,  that  the  dght  of  "  Iwau^ 
brought  t'  onwottiiy  wretchedness  "  opened 
their  purses  to  an  extent  which  amazed 
themselTes  after  she  had  departed.  But 
soon  her  name  began  to  appear  once  and 
again  in  the  police  reports,  wherein  she 
was  finally  described  as  "  the  most  in- 
corrigible, accompli^ied,  and  saccessful 
beggar  and  beg^g-letter  writer  in  all 
LondoiL" 

Fortunately  the  company  in  whose 
employ  Ben  was  injured,  was  the  same  aa 
that  to  which  Ardiie  and  Ida  had  done 
such  service  upon  the  occnrrence  ot  the 
accident.  The  directors  proposed  to 
acknowledge  this  service  by  a  wedding 
present  to  Ida,  but  Archie,  in  declining 
this  honour  on  behalf  of  Idt^who  shrank 
from  its  pabli<aty — begged  in  her  name 
that  mere  justice  should  be  done  to  Ben. 
Thus  it  came  about  ^t,  on  the  case  being 
investigated,  Ben  was  not  only  exonerated, 
but  pnused  and  pensioned  for  his  long  and 
excellent  record.  Ben  and  Liz  were 
established  as  lodgekeepers  at  the  gate 
of  The  Keep.  However,  dear  old  Ben'a 
chief  occupation  came  at  last  to  be  the 
making  of  engines  for  Archie's  little  boy, 
while  Liz  never  tired  of  telling,  nor  Uio 
boy  of  hearing,  the  old  stoiy  of  hu  father's 
fli^t  in  his  childhood  from  school 

"  Why  didn't  mamma  nurse  you  when 
you  mnned  away  from  school  f'looking.up 
fr«m  his  father's  knee  with  wide  enquiring 
eyes. 

"She  wasn't  my  mamma,  G«ofi^  you 
know." 

Liz  says  it  was  became  yon  didn't 
know  manuna  then,"  indignantly,  wroth 
that  he  should  be  supposed  so  sUly  as  to 
believe  there  was  ever  a  time  when  his 
father  and  mother  didn't  know  each  other. 

"  No,  I  didn't  know  her  then,  and  I 
don't  tiiink  I  know  her  quite  vet,  though 
I've  been  learning  her  all  my  life,"  taking 
his  wife's  hand,  and  looking  into  her  face 
with  a  world  of  worship  and  love  in  his 
gaze.     And,  indeed,  Ida  waa   lika    that 
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fury  Itnd  in  The  EItbb,  to  which  ve 
have  alteadf  alladed — chill  and  forbiddiog 
to  those  who  looked  &t  it  from  a  distance, 
bat  a  world  of  ever-widening  wonder  and 
beauty  to  those  who  made  it  their  homa 


OUR  SHINING  RIVER 
ui. 

At  the  first  |^ce  when  Mr.  Pyecrofb 
met  me  in  the  inn-parlour,  I  saw  that 
Charley  had  failed  to  gire  toe  an  accurate 
impreadon  of  his  character.  I  had  expected 
to  meet  some  ahrewd,  hard-headed  man  trf 
the  world,  who,  conidonB  of  mon^  power 
behind  him,  wonld  hare  eTorytiiiog  mora 
in  his  om  fashion.  Bat  the  rau  man 
proved  to  be  something  very  different; 
his  manner  was  nerrons  and  embairawed, 
bat  at  the  same  time  rather  deprecatory 
and  conciliatory  than  ovorbearing,  and  he 
had  a  harassed,  worried  air  that  hardly 
agreed  with  the  rdle  of  family  autocrat  and 
dictator  that  Charley  had  assigned  him. 
The  sqaire  seemed  nerroosly  anzioas  to 
conciliate  my  good  opinion,  which,  as  he 
only  knew  me  as  the  friend  of  the  fiunily 
scapegrace,  seemed  rather  BnaccoontaUe. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Pyecroft  was  Tery 
inqniffltire  as  to  his  nephew's  morementa. 

"  It  woold  be  a  sad  disappointment  to 
poor  Claadia,"  he  said,  "if  Charlwood 
coold  not  join  the  party  on  the  river," 

As  Charley  had  commissioned  me  to 
break  to  his  ancle  the  tidings  of  his 
disastrous  csmpaign  in  Paris,  1  thought 
this  a  good  opportanity  of  brinffing  in  the 
matter,  Sqaire  Pyecroft  was  shotted  Hnd 
distressed  evidently,  bnt  showed  no  spark 
of  anger  against  his  nephew.  It  was  an 
nnfortonate  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Pyecrofts, 
he  observed,  -  that  in  yonth  they  were 
generally  rather  wild,  but  happily  in 
Cfaarlwood's  case  there  was  strong  good 
sense  at  the  bottom,  and  he  did  not  donbt 
that  he  wonld  eventnally  prove  a  wortby 
snpporter  of  the  family  hraotUB.  Bnt  all 
this'  showed  how  necessary  it  was  that  he 
shoald  be  speedily  settled  in  a  matrimonial 
jnj.  And,  as  having  a  good  deal  of 
inflaence  with  his  nephew,  Mr.  Pyecroft 
besoi^ht  me  in  a  qoiet,  hnmble,  and 
impkoisg  manner,  to  arge  upon  Charlwood 
to  return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  where 
everything  would  be  forgotten  and  for- 
given }  and  tkereapon  the  family  lawyers 
were  only  waiting  to  complete  arrange- 
ments and  settlements  that  would  notoi^y 
secure  his  fntore  welfare,  combined  with 
Claudia's,  bat  also  pat  him  in  posaeiaion  of 


a  moderate  but  rofficient  sum  of  ready 
money. 

In  this  last  claoae  I  saw  the  first  toncli 
of  the  dexterous  management  for  which 
Mr.  Pyecroft  bad  the  credit  It  showed, 
too,  that  the  squire  was  under  no  delosion 
aa  to  his  nephew's  real  character,  but  that 
for  some  sufficient  reason  of  his  own,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  his  daughter 
should  marry  Charlwood. 

Turning  from  the  subject  of  Charlwood'a 
affairs,  Mr.  Pyecroft  gave  me  an  apparently 
cordial  invitation  to  visit  Charlwood  HaU. 
His  wife  and  daughter  were  at  th«  moment 
absent,  having  been  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany Mrs.  Boothby  to  Leamington  with 
great  intentions  in  tlie  w^  of  shopping — 
this  accompanied  by  a  significant  smirk 
from  Mr.  I^eoroft,  as  if  nothing  less  than 
Claudia's  tronssean  were  in  question.  Bat 
the  ladies  would  be  home  to  dinner  on  the 
morrow,  and  rather  dreading  an  evening 
alone  with  the  squire,  I  postponed  my 
visit  accordingly  to  the  following  day. 

Mr.  PyecTOTt  seemed  a  little  relieved  at 
my  decision,  perhi^w  being  himself  a  little 
shy  of  straiwers.  And  then  he  remarked 
that  on  the  following  day  he  had  to  attend 
a  meeting  at  Faringdon  —  a  place  not 
without  iU  attractions  for  a  viator.  The 
charms  of  Faringdon  Hill  had  been 
described  by  an  eighteenth  century  poet — 
a  connection,  indeed,  of  the  fanuly — tJie 
laureate  Henty  James  Pye,  The  family 
name,  indeed,  should  be  correctly  set  fortL 
as  P^eCroft,  and  they  quartered  in  their 
beanng  the  arms  of  Pye  and  of  Croft, 
and  with  this  Mr.  Pyecron  produced  a  littje 
volume,  solidly  bound  in  calf,  which  he 
politely  offered  to  lend  me ;  it  was  a  copy 
of  the  laureate's  poem,  which  would  be,  at 
all  events,  a  useful  guide  to  the  scenery  of 
the  neighbourhood,  even  if  the  poem  itself 
ffuled  to  gratify  a  modem  taste. 

Before  the  evening  was  over,  I  almost 
repented  of  having  chosen  to  remain  at  the 
hotel  The  squire's  company  would  have 
been  better  than  none ;  and,  as  the  shades 
of  evening,  drew  over  the  little  town,  the 
place  wore  an  aspect  of  peaceful  solitude 
that  inspired  something  like  terror  in  the 
unaccustomed  mind.  The  omnibus  bad 
gone  tte  last  journey  to  the  station,  and  all 
chance  of  getting  away  was  at  an  end.  It 
was  necessary  to  fight  off  the  feather-bed 
and  four-poster  as  long  as  possible.  The 
neat  little  inn-parlour  was  silent  and 
deserted;  its  vases  of  fiowers  blushed  on- 
seen,  except  for  one  pair  of  dissatisfied 
eyes,  while  the  pier-glass  over  t^e  hearth 
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reflected  one  diaoonsolate  raage.  Tlien 
there  came  the  sonnd  of  footatepa  in 
the  hall  oatside,  nlnng  sadden  hopes 
of  eompanionship.  Bat  the  footsteps 
eeued  and  nobody  entered.  The  same 
phenomenon  waa  repeated — aeveral  timei 
— and  excited  a  certain  cariosity.  People 
were  liring  and  moving  aomewhere;  bat 
whence  did  they  come  and  whither  did 
they  go  t  When  I  took  np  a  position  in 
the  inn  doorway  to  investigate  the  matter, 
nobody  came ;  and  the  footsteps  ceased 
altogether.  Then  a  whiff  of  tobacco-smoke 
gave  a  cine  to  the  secret,  and  an  opened 
door  revealed  a  solemn  eymposiam — the 
little  nightly  tobacco  parliament,  that 
settled  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
boarhood. 

In  anch  assemblies  the  talk  is  generally 
■low  and  interjectional,  while  the  entoanoe 
of  a  stran^r  acts  as  a  condensing  jet  on 
the  not  high  pressure  Tolame  of  convena- 
tional  steam.  There  is  the  fanner  with 
hii  raddy  face  bnmt  a  deep  terra-cotta 
shade ;  the  village  traders  almost  as  brown 
as  the  farmer,  and  sharing  to  some  extent 
in  the  bucolic  character.  And  the  talk  Is 
all  of  bay — oj  how  much  thia  piece  will 
^ve  and  how  moch  that  All  have  an 
interest  in  the  haymakings  seeing  that 
the  river  -  meadows  are  shared  among 
them  by  lots,  drawn  by  the  tenants  of  the 
manor  assembled  ia  solemn  coort-leet. 
A  great  festival  once  thia  Lottmead  cele- 
bration, a  time  for  revelling  and  horse- 
racing,  for  a  kind  of  pagan  celebration, 
when  the  lord  of  the  manor  appeared 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  men 
•ad  maids  danced  down  the  street  to  the 
music  of  the  mitic  orchestra.  Even  now 
the  occasion  is  celebrated  by  something  in 
the  way  of  a  feast — a  last  relic  of  the  gay, 
bright  conntry  life  of  old.  And  now  is 
the  opportunity  for  the  old  memory  of  the 
district,  the  old  fellow  who  is  looked  npon 
as  something  of  a  bore  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  bnt  who  now  springs  at  once  into 
raqnest  and  importance.  He  alone  knows 
where  the  swaddle  stones  lie,  the  old- 
world  boondary- stones  that  mark  the 
different  lots,  and  he  alone  can  bring  them 
triomphantly  to  light  among  the  thick 
qtring  growth  in  the  fields. 

Bnt  with  a  little  of  this  old-world  lore, 
generally  voted  too  trivial  to  engage  the 
attention  of  lensible  men,  there  is  a  general 
eSort  to  sost^  the  convetsatiOQ  at  a 
higher  level — of  cricket,  for  instance,  and 
the  doings  of  the  local  club,  wiUi  allusions 
to  the  sewing  of  All  England  and  the 


Australians,  of  markets  and  prices,  diver- 
sified by  a  story  &om  the  batcher,  of  a 
heifer  which  he  drove  from  Farinedon, 
and  which  persisted  in  bolting  into  a^  the 
pnblic-houses  on  the  route.  All  this  talk 
is  washed  down  with  moderate  libations  of 
ale,  and  seasoned  with  the  standard  jokee  of 
the  district,  and  weU  understood  personal 
allusions,  the  dexterous  introduction  of 
which  brings  down  the  house  in  bursts  of 
Homeric  laughter.  But  as  the  speech  is 
the  west  country  Doric,  rather  thick  in 
utterance,  and  with  the  words  all  ran 
together,  and  delivered  in  a  breath,  a  good 
dwd  of  Uie  talk  is  hardly  intelligible  to  a 
stranger, 

'  What  a  night  that  waa  for  heat  and 
sultry  oppression  1  The  feather-bed  and 
the  four-poster  were  hardly  to  be  blamed, 
periiaps,  nor  the  windows,  that  would  onl^ 
open  an  inch  or  tivo,  for,  in  truth,  the  air 
oateide  was  as  hot  and  stiflug  as  that 
within.  The  valley  was  Uke  an  oven,  and 
the  stone-roofii  of  Lschlade  town  intensified 
the  heat.  I  tiiought,  with  a  jealous  pang, 
of  how  much  more  pleasantly  Charley  was 
housed,  sleeping,  probably,  on  the  roof 
of  the  Crab,  with  the  cool  river  washing 
below,  and  the  gentle  sammer  breeze 
stirring  the  awning,  while  the  love-Iom 
nightingale  made  ttie  woods  resound  with 
thrilling  melody. 

Bising  early  next  morning,  feverish  and 
unrefrashed,  I  feh  there  was  noUiing  for 
it  bnt  to  make  for  the  nearest  hills  and 
escape  from  the  enervating  heat,  and  the 
nearest  hills  were  those  I  had  seen  from 
the  bridge  in  the  hazy  distance. 

Presently  I  had  left  the  grey,  lichen- 
coTued  roofs  of  Lechlade  behmd  me,  and 
took  a  last  look  at  the  gracefol  arch  of  th« 
bridge,  which  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
sqoare,  massive  structure,  which  may  have 
formerly  done  doty  as  a  toll-house,  bnt 
which  seems  to  represent  the  chapel  of 
ancient  days,  that  once  invited  the  prayers 
of  the  wayfarer.  The  bridge  and  the  lock 
both  hear  the  name  of  St  John,  and  this, 
I  am  told,  from  an  old  priory,  or  hospital, 
which  stood  close  by  the  former,  and 
the  stones  of  which  have  probably  done 
dufy  in  repairing  the  bridge. 

The  way  through  the  hot  conntry  lanes 
across  the  low-lying  lands  that  border 
the  river  was  inleeoribably  sultry  and 
oppressive.  The  climate  struck  one  as 
quite  tropical,  and  the  fochsias  and  gera- 
niuais  that  grew  almost  to  the  size  of  trees 
by  the  cottage.doorB  seemed  te  bear  out 
the  idea,  w^e  the   blaze  of  heat  was 
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accompanied  by  a  perpetniJ  hnm  of  noi^ 
and  ferodou*  insocta;  and  it  waa  not  nrnon 
better  irfien  the  road  began  to  wind  up- 
waJidB  from  the  plain,  for  the  treee  ahnt 
ont  every  breath  of  air,  while  they  afforded 
but  scanty  dielter  from  the  sun. 
-  Bab  in  the  flret  patch  of  really  aatis- 
factory  shadow,  where  an  opening  revealed 
a  cool-looMng  sheet  of  water,  covered  with 
lilies  and  water-weeds,  wluch  belonged,  I 
am  told,  to  Boflcot  Park,  I  seated  myself 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  and  rested 
for  a  while,  and  drew  Poet  Pye  from  my 
pocket,  I  did  not  expect  very  much  from 
the  laureate,  and,  read  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  he  might  have  fallen  rather 
flat,  but  here  in  thu  heat  knd  hnm  He 
surprises  and  delights  by  bis  exact  appre- 
ciation of  the  situation  as  he  begins : 
Now  with  mBridian  foreo  tli«  orb  ot  day 
Pours  on  due  throbbiog  toads  hie  soltiy  Tty. 


Except  for  the  flies,  which  he  does  not 
mentioa,  and  which,  peiiiaps,  were  not  lo, 
troublesome  a  oentn^  ago,  our  poet  has 
got  the  whole  tiling  in  beautifully,  while 
the  suggeatioii  that  follows  is  equally  to 
oar  taste: 

Come,  l«t  HI  quit  these  eoenea,  and  olimb  jon 
Von  aiiy  Buminit  where  the  zepbTrs  blow. 
Yes,  by  all  means  let  us  have  some 
sephyrft  The  prospect  gives  one  a 
start  with  renewed  freshness.  But  the 
hill  is  steep  and  stony — a  grand  lime- 
stone hill — and  an  adamantme  road,  or 
perhaps  Macadamantine  would  be  more 
descriptive,  for  it  seems  to  pave  itself 
natoraUy  with  the  sharp  angmsi  stones 
which  the  Scotch  roadmaker  has  left  as  a  gift 
to  posterity.  It  is  hard  work  for  the  horses 
toiling  up  the  hill  witii  a  load  of  timber 
behind  them ;  but  the  waggoners  seem 
ver^  careful  of  the  poor  beasts,  and  twine 
their  brows  with  green  leaves  to  keep  off 
the  flies.  And  then  the  rural  quiet  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  some 
big  brick  and  tilery  works,  that  strike  one 
at  flrst  blush  as  rather  ont  of  place  among 
the  limestone,  till  the  thought  occurs  that 
Bath  is  noted  for  its  bricks  as  wall  as'  for 
its  stona 

And  then  tlie  air  is  rent  with  a  strange 
roar  and  clatter,  the  meantng  of  which  is 
not  very  evident,  except  that  something 
stoange  and  portentous  is  wproaohing,  as 
the  waggoners  fly  to  their  horses'  heads, 
and    a   sudden   sUence    comes  over  the 


denizens  of  ibe  air,  as  at  the  amnwdt  of  a 
storm,  ox  of  some  cruel  burd  of  prey. 


One 


has  nusty  notions  of  the  strange  moiutera 
that  once  gpUshed  and  tuidiled  about 
ttmane  these  oolitic  flags,  and  a  torn  in  the 
road  usdoies  sometiiinff  at  first  aa  horrible 
as  any  of  the  most  ngl;r  of  these  extinct 
animals.  But,  after  all,  it  is  nothing  but  a 
traction-train:  a  portentous  engine,  web- 
wheeled,  with  a  long  hissing  neck,  and  a 
tn^  of  lumbering  waggons  behind,  crawl- 
ing and  clanking  along  like  some  many- 
jomted  dragon. 

Then  the  road  beeomea  solitary  again, 
and  yet  is  not^  altogether  desfvted.  A 
gipsy-cart  comes  along  with  a  dark-eyed 
damsel  looking  oat,  imd  tlien  a  knot  of. 
haymakers  in  search  of  another  job.  "Got 
any  My  to  cut,  master  1 "  they  ask.  "  No,  X 
don't  happen  to  have  any  myedf ;  but  there 
are  plen^  Lechlade  way,  who  are  looking 
oat  for  handa"  This  I  happen  to  know 
from  my  friends  of  the  sympoaiam  last 
night 

And  then  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  hot  and 
dusty,  thra«  comes  upon  the  cheek  the  soft 
westerly  l»ee»,  with  a  sweetness  that  only 
thofi&who  have  t(41ed  can  ftally  enjoy ;  a  soft 
oaiets  that  suids  a  thrill  of  joy  duvngh 
the  frame,  as  if  it  vwe  from  tiie  %b  of 
Nature  herself  impemnated'ia  some  fmrm 
(rfbeaaty. 

Here  are  the  lephyrs  in  good  sooth. 
Poet  I^e  is  no  impostor,  and  his  promise 
is  gallandy  fulfilled.  The  air  is  fresh  and 
sweet  about  Fwin^on,  Uie  grass  greener 
tiiao  elsewhere,  while  herds  of  calves  frisk 
and  caper  over  the  swaid.  I  can  credit  the 
story  of  that  Faringdon  heifer,  told .  by 
Uie  batcher  last  night,  after  seeing  tbe  ex- 
ploits of  these  calves. 

Is  there  not  a  mild  but  pleasing 
excitement  in  entering  a  place  before  nn- 
visited)  Han  is  a  new  worid,  ot  the 
microcosm  of  one,  about  to  be  revealed. 
It  will  probably  tarn  out  vety  much  like 
the  other  worlds  you  know,  but  there  is 
always  the  cbahce  of  some  lAarming  sur- 
prise, or  the  place  may  be  so  outraeeously 
ugly  that  yoa  will  fly  from  it  in  D<nror, 
lathing  of  the  latter  kind  is  likely  to 
oocor  at  Faringdon.  It  is  a  thoroi^y 
nice,  dean,  pleasant  market-town ;  an  up- 
land town  with  hilly  roads  branchiog  off 
from  its  central  market-place,  where  a 
handsome  market-house  looks  down  T^x>n 
some  qoaint  timbered  houses,  upon  sunny 
old-fa^iioned  inns,  with  a  pump  that 
aspires  to  be  an  ornamental  fountain  in  tba 
centre,  and  a  solid,   solemn-lookiDg   old 
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diiirch,  with  a  broad,  sqoat  totrer,  lookbg 
domi  in  ita  torn  on.  all  the  rest.  The  elms 
which  make  a  leaf;  backgronnd  to  the 
charch  form  the  avenae  that  leads  to  the 
manor-house  of  Laureate  Fy e,  bat  the  Vjea 
are  gmie  now,  and  other  birds  boild  in  their 
nesta. 

"  Sam  eatdle  this  town  Cheeping  Faring- 
ton,  bat  there  is  other  none,  or  very  smaiul 
market  now  aC  it,"  nja  old  Leland,  bat  he 
mnst  have  visited  the  place  at  a  time  of 
agricnltoral  depreasioa.  Anyhow,  in  these 
days  the  town  has  a  brisk,  thriring  appear- 
ance, wiUi  nothing  decayed  about  it,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  aspect  of  gentle  progress, 
while  it  retains  the  least  tonch  of  qaiet 
dignity  as  a  tovra  of  ancient  &me,  where 
the  braTBst  and  best  of  all  the  Saxon 
kings  once  held  their  royal  seat. . 

^ere  is  a  sunny,  pleasant  how-window 
that  looks  upon  the  market-place,  where  I 

rit  a  pleasant  hoar  resting  and  assuaging 
ooline  thirst  I  had  contracted  on  the 
way — inadvertently  1  asked  for  a  zephyr, 
and  the  young  woman  at  the  bar  brought 
me  a  bottle  of  lemonade — and  I  looked  oat 
upon  tiie  gentle  traffic  of  the  town,  expect- 
ing to  see  Squire  Pyecroft's  old  thoroufh- 
bnd  prancing  across  the  market-place.  No 
doubt  he  pats  up  at  The  Crown,  opposite, 
which  has  the  air  ot  being  accustomed  to 
justioes  of  the  peace,  whfle  we  on  tills  side 
are  of  a  more  free  and  democratio  nature. 
Iliere  is  a  constant  stream  of  people 
in  and  oat  of  the  room  that  is  I^hted  by 
the  sunny  bow-window.  Commercial  men 
pass  in  and  out,  and  exchange  a  continual 
fire  of  chafT  with  Uie  sprightly  harmed. 
Farmers  drive  np,  sunhomt  and  dusty, 
enter  for  a  moment  and  drive  off  to  their 
hayfields  agua  Cheerful  elderly  gentie- 
meo,  in  light  alpaoa  coaU,  who  look  as  if 
the^  had  been  something  in  the  Cityand  had 
retired  to  spend  their  &ya  at  Fairlawn  or 
Sonnybank — these  come  in,  just  while  the 
pony  is  being  fed,  and  are  sJmost  as  jocose 
at  uie  bagmen  with  the  barmaid  aforesaid. 
And  then  boots  comes  in  with  a  clatter  to 
know  if  any  gent  is  going  off  hy  this 
next  train,  which  makes  a  clearance 
of  the  men  oi  commerce,  while  the  stream 
of  droppers-in  belonging  to  the  town  rather 
increases  in  voloma  Then  there  is  an  old 
clothier  from  the  west ;  not  one  who  deals 
in  old  clothes ;  hnt  old  in  himself,  quite  a 
petrifaction  of  a  clothier,  who  drives  his 
own  horse  and  phaeton,  and  has  driven  the 
same  horae  and  trap  for  the  laat  five-and- 
twenty  years. 
I  have  almost  fin^ten  Faringdon  HQl, 


and  am  glad  to  find  that  it  is  not  far  off, 
not  one  of  those  unapproachable  peaks  that 
rise  from  inhospitable  deserts,  bnt  a  mere 
stQne's-throw  from  the  town.  A  striking 
object  from  all  the  country  round  is 
Faringdon  Hill  with  its  crown  of  dark  firs, 
that  looms  upon  yoa  wherever  yon  may 
go  in  the  low  country  hy  the  river.  Bnt 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  hill  now  it  is  so 
close  at  hand;  stiU,  the  highway  that  leads 
so  steeply  upwards  mnst  sorely  bring  us 
to  it 

"  A  might  go  up  that  way,"  says  a  shock- 
headed  rustic  appealed  to  on  the  question ; 
"  there's  a  paatit,  bnt  a  man's  rather  saacy 
about  that  paath — very  like  he'd  soom- 
mons  'a."' 

There  would  be  something  awkward  in 
a  Eummoas,  perhaps  to  be  heard  before  old 
Pyecroftliimaelf,andinvolviDg  a  lengthened 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood.  So  it  ia 
better  to  hark  back,  and  by  a  narrow  path 
between  high  walls  to  try  for  the  summit. 
Bat  hardly  anyone,  by  the  way,  knows 
the  place  as  Faringdon  Hill  It  is  just 
Farinton  Folly. 

There  is  somethiiu;  curious  about  this 
name,  qoite  eharacterbtic  of  the  contempt 
of  ths  countiT  mind  for  anytiiing  new  or 
strange,  which  will  not  allow  even  Nature 
to  indulge  in  any  vagaries  without  a  sneer. 
Had  oar  people  lived  in  the  plains  of 
j^ypty  th(y  would  have  called  the  pyra- 
mids Pharoah's  Folly,  and  possibly  with 
very  good  reason  too.  Bat  there  is  some- 
thing stni  more  whimsical  after  all  in 
treating  this  fir -crowned  hill  whence 
Alfred  may  have  watched  the  camp-fires 
of  the  Danish  host,  as  if  it  had  been  thrown 
up  by  somebody  in  a  freak. 

There  is  something  solemn  in  the 
feeling  of  passing  under  the  shadow  of  the 
pine-^ees,  with  the  aoft,  noiseless  carpet  of 
pine-needles  beneath,  and,  between  the 
openings  of  the  trees,  glimpsea  of  what 
seems  an  almost  boundless  prospeet  The 
solemn  stillnesa  is  broken  indeed  by  the 
shonte  and  laughter  of  chOdren,  for  be- 
tween Bchool-honis  it  ia  a  r^;nlar  campinj;- 
ground  tor  children  who  come  from  a  dis- 
tance to  diacnsa  their  mid-day  meal  in 
cool  and  aity  sedosion..  The  children's 
voices  ring  pleasantly  enough  among  the 
dark  aisles,  whfle  the  very  brow  of  the  hiU 
is  lefti  quite  solitary  and  deserted,  as  if  the 
youngsters  felt  tiiat  a  sort  of  protecting 
charm  encompassed  it 

But  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  not  so 
solitary  as  it  appeared  at  first  sight,  for, 
seated  apon  some  rogs  tiiat  were  Spread 
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n  ft  Uttie  hollow  overlooking  the  faimt 
)ut  <^  the  prospect,  were  two  fenule  f orrni. 
Dne  was  aaik  &ud  foreign-lookirig,  with 
ID  alert,  Tivacioos  ezpresaion,  but  already 
}Bst  the  dan  of  youth,  while  in  the  other, 
ffho  toisea  upon  me  her  dark,  eoft  eyei 
with  an  almost  startled  ezpresaion,  I  recog- 
nised at  once  the  original  of  the  photo- 
p«ph — Charley's  cousin  Claudi& 

The  startled  expression  in  Claudia's 
eyes  was  succeeded  by  one  of  interest  and 
:nirioGity  as  she  said  a  few  words  in  a  low 
roice  to  her  companion. 

"  Yes,  it  must  be  so,  I  think,"  replied 
the  other  aloud,  in  a  decidedly  foreign 
accent.  "  Is  it  not  that  yoa  are  Mr,  Pen- 
rice  } "  turning  to  me,  who  had  advanced 
towards  them. 

Well,  it  ia  no  nse  to  meet  on  the  top  <d 
ft  hill,  and  pretend  we  do  not  know  eadi 
other. 

"  But  if  I  skonld  prove  an  impoator  1 "  I 
urged.  "Don't  yon  want  some  proof  of 
identity  t " 

"  But  no,"  cried  Hie  elder  lady.  "  I  shall 
know  yoa  are  not  an  impostor.  Come,  I 
shall  introduce  yon.  CWdia,  yoa  shall 
know  Mr.  Pennce.  Poor  child ! "  in  ft 
confidential  tone  for  my  behalt  "  She 
was  so  verra  sorry  that  the  eonain  conld 
not  come— quite  break  her  heart" 

"Because  I  Uiought  we  should  lose  our 
journey  on  the  river,"  interrupted  Claudia 
eagerly,  colouring  with  impatieno&    "  But 

mamma  haa  agreed  to  come,  and  now 

Bat  you  know  Mdlle.  Vallon,  of  course  1 
You  most  have  heard  of  her  from 
Charley." 

So  I  had,  perfaws,  indiatauctly,  at  some 
time  or  other.  This  was  mam'selle,  the 
late  governess,  now  companion  and  so  on, 
no  doubt,  still  considering  herself,  pro- 
bably, as  Claudia's  keeper  and  guardian. 
And  DOT  I  learnt  thsi  the  ladles  had  come 
home  sooner  than  expected.  It  was  pro- 
voking to  find  that  I  might  have  spent 
last  evening  in  Claudia's  company,  and 
have  made  so  mnch  the  more  progress  in 
our  acqoaintauce.  However,  here  they 
were  now,  having  been  driven  over  by  the 
squire,  who  was  at  present  busy  at  his 
meetuig,  while  mam'selle  and  Claodia  had 
come  to  kili  the  tune  on  the  hilL 

"It  is  like  a  map  from  here,"  sud 
Claudia,  anxious  to  show  everything  in 
its  best  light  to  the  stranger ;  "  and  we 
can  trace  ue  course  of  the  nver  almost  to 
Oxford,  and  then  for  a  good  way  beyond. 
But  I  can't  tell  you  all  uie  places.  If  we 
had  only  a  book——" 


Upon  this  I  drew  Pye  from  my  pocket, 
and  Claudia  seized  upon  him  with  delight 

"The  very  thing!"  she  caied.  "Ilus 
will  tell  OS  ereryUung.  Let  me  read  it 
out." 

But  mademoinlle  held  out  bet  hand. 

"Gif  me  that  book,"  taking  it  from 
Clandift'a  hands  and  scanning  it  severely 
through  her  eye-glasses.  "Yes,  that  will 
do,"  she  said  at  last,  handing  back  the 
book.  "  Pye  ta  quite  right ;  there  is  no 
lof  in  Pyei    Yon  may  read  that,  Claudia." 

I  am  not  quite  so  sore  abont  there  being 
no  love  in  Pye ;  I  have  not  read  it  carefully 
enough  to  see.  And  then  madem<Hselle 
tarns  to  me  with  a  ielf-«pproving  ^tnre. 

"  I  take  great  care  of  my  pupiL     She 

all  know  nothing  abont  lof-— no,  not  one 
word  abont  lof  till  it  is  the  time  to  nairy 
the  Stmck" 

Iiook  t  I  have  found  the  place," 
cried  Claudia.  "  Now  we  will  begia 
Mr.  Fenrice,  yoa  most  coma  over  hen, 
please." 

And  Claodia  led  the  way  to  the  oortbcra 
slope  of  the  hill,  mademoiselle  cftrefnlly 
keeping  her  ey»glsas  fixed  npon  ns.  And 
Claudia  began  in  her  sofl^  dear  tones 
i«ading  from  poet  Pye : 

"Fint  to  tbenottii  direct  yont  foriDg eye  ■    " 

To  this  I  demur.  My  eyes  ar«  not 
roving ;  they  are  fixed  steadfastly  in  one 
direction.  And  that  direction  is  Claudia's 
own  eyes,  which  are  looking  into  mine  with 
childish  confidence,  Claudia  wrinkles  her 
nose  disapprovingly. 

"Don't  mtermi^  please.  It  spoils  the 
rhythm." 

" roTtng  Byei, 

Where  fair  Oionis'i  verdant  hills  uiae. 

Thar*  Buford'a  downs  invHe  the  buIUifuIchua." 

And  so  on  for  some  pages  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  chase  which  is  not  interesting, 
and  then  comes  more  descnption : 

"  Etnarging  from  tha  thickat's  boaam  there, 
S«e  Bonpton'i  pointed  Heeple'rise  in  tir. 

Yon  see  the  steeple,  I  hope,  Mr.  Penrice  1 " 
Yes,  I  thoDght  I  could  make  out  the 

steeple,  and  Claudia  went  on  reading  : 

"To  fkrtber  dist&nce  now  the  prospect  drawn, 
Lol  Witney's  spire  divenifies  the  lawn, 
Whnee  busy  loom  to  bnlmy  sleep  mppliea 
A  gukrd  from  wintry  cold  and  freezing  skiei." 

"  Oh,  he's  a  great  poet,  that  Pye,"  I 
cried,  laughing.  "Shakespeare,  himself, 
could  never  luive  described  a  blanket  in 
roch  mellifluous  verse." 

"But  isn't  he  a  great  poetl"  asked 

Claudia  innocently.  "  Not  like  Shakeapeare 

or  Spenser,  perhaps.    But  we  think  a  great 

deal  of  biv  m  the  family.    But  keep  yoni 
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•yes  cm   WitBfiy,  Ur.  Fenrice,  for  here 
oomea : 
"  There  Wbiokwood'ioklu    .    .    . 
Tb7  woods,  imperial  Slanliglia,  oloae  tha  Tiaw." 

"  Bat  this  Ib  inteieatiDg  I "  I  cried.  "  Do 
yon  Qieui  to  t&y  th&t  is  Blenheim — and 
tbosa  old  Marlborongb'i  woods  1" 

"Bat  OxTord  ve  can't  tee,"  oontinned 
Clandi*,  gntifiod  that  her  faTonrite  vie'vr 
waa  reipMted.  "  We  can't  lea  it,  and  Py e 
telli  oa  why : 

"And  lo,  wbete  be^thy  OomiMr'f  envloiu 
bd^t, 
HM««  tby  imporial  dtj  bam  mj  afgbt." 

For  Gomner  Hill  risea  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  ridge  Out  atietohea  avay  in  an 
nnbrohen  line  from  Faringdon,  and  ihnta 
ont  the  toveri  of  Oxford. 

"Bnt  now,"    cried    Claodia   with  im- 
portance, "  yoa  most  torn  ronnd  more  to 
the  west,  and  make  ont  the  oonrBo  of  the 
lliames, 
"  Aa  bending  Qpwud  towardi  hor  wutnty  lonioe. 
We  baokward  trace  the  Fiver'*  nurowing  ooune, 
Her  painted  gpire,  Mie  Leohl&de  proudly  raOn, 
^d  lowlj'  Cnoklade  on  her  builu  kppMn. 

Here  ia  a  note  abont  Orioklada :  ■  Crick- 
lade  ia  a  town  in  'Wiltshire,  from  which  the 
navigation  of  the  laia  begba,  aaid  to  hare 
been  orif^ually  called  Greeklade,  from  the 
Gfeek  langaag«  being  firat  tanght  there 
in  England,  though  Camden  aeems  to 
doabt  thia.' " 

"  If  Camden  doabta  it,  I  am  afraid  there 
ia  nothing  in  it,"  said  a  grare  voice  from 
the  thicket 

Olandia  tonied  aad  cried  : 

"  Ob,  papa,  I'm  glad  y oa  hare  come,  bnt 
we  hare  had  a  very  pleasant  time." 

"Yea,  they  have  been  reading  Pye," 
cried  mademoiaelle  from  her  comer,  where 
I  faoc^  ahe  had  been  Bleeping.  "  Pye  is 
quite  good ;  there  is  do  lof  there," 


AFTEB  LONG  YEABSl 

PROLOOUI. 
A  DARE,  damp,  miserable  evening  in 
November.  A  wind  that  has  a  wintry 
Boand  in  it,  and  that  aeema  to  be  gradaally 
wortdng  itself  ap  into  a  fary,  whistling 
eerily  roond  the  hoose,  rattling  the  case- 
ments, and  sending  great  whifb  of  smoke 
down  the  chimneya.  Oatside,  pitch  dark- 
ness ;  inside,  a  desolation  that  no  more 
material  darkness  conld  give,  that  nothing 
in  natare  has  the  power  to  create — the  deso- 
lation of  deatL  Do  what  yoa  will  with  it, 
dothe  it  in  what  eoA  von  will,  call  it  the 


angel  of  consolation  or  release,  what  yoa 
will,  thero-  ia  ever  aboat  it  tiiia  amsation, 
not  to  be  reasoned  away,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
missed ;  but  to-nigh^  aad  in  this  honse, 
there  ta  aaaodated  with  the  grim  presence 
another  and  more  terrible  comMnjoni  To 
the  aense  of  desolation  is  added  that  of 
terror,  for  it  is  in  no  gentle,  no  ordinary 
gniae  that  death  baa  appoared  at  Hailedean, 
bnt  in  the  form  of  mnider. 

Stephen  EUerton  of  Haseldean  lies  on 
ms  own  bed,  in  Ua  own  room,  atone  dead, 
with  nettling  but  the  livid  mark  on  big 
forehead  to  tall  the  tale. 

A  man  i^  many  frienda,  tha  last  man  in 
the  world  for  whom  snoh  an  end  ooold  have 
been  foretold  or  foreshadowed ; .  kindly, 
generoaa,  neighbonrly.  Thia  is  what  all 
uie  oonnl3yside  will  be  eaying  to-morrow, 
wlien  they  hear  of  the  deed  that  has  been 
done }  what  ia  being  said  already  throng^- 
oat  the  length  and  breadth  of  West  Sazford, 
on  the  oatskirts  of  which  flonrisbii^ 
market-town  tiie  botue  stands.  A  large, 
rambling,  old-fashioned  hoose  it  is,  with 
many  pleasant  nooka  and  comera  and  qaidnt 
eccentricities  of  architectaie  appertaining 
to  it,  with  apacioaa,  smoOth-ahaven  lawns 
and  ahsdy  alleys,  and  pleaaant  and  pro- 
ductive gardens  ;  a  dear  old  hoose,  with 
which  peoi>le  &U  in  love  at  first  sight,  and 
which,  having  once  felt  the  glamonr  of  it 
in  their  daily  life,  they  can  never  by  any 
means  forget;  a  hoase  from  which  the 
beauty  and  the  brightiiess  have  been 
snddenly  and  mthlesdy  rent  away,  to  be 
cursed  by  the  memny  of  this  n%ht'a  work 
for  ever. 

And  the  man  who  is  lying  there  in  his 
last  sleep,  with  eyes  that  have  closed  apon 
it  and  aJl  else  that  is  traoritoty  for  ever, 
was  so  proud  of  it  1 

It  is  seven  years  a»o  unee  he  came  to 
it — not  qnite  six,  since  he  brongbt  hie  bride 
home  to  it.  A  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
easy  ctrcnmstaneeB,  of  no  fixed  oecapation, 
but  ever  finding  something  to  set  his  hand 
to  for  the  good  of  those  abont  bim,  and 
diHng  it  with  all  his  might  Vety  simple, 
very  honest,  very  charitable — a  man  whose 
blood  cries  out  from  the  groond,  with  a 
cry  that  is  full  not  only  of  bitterness,  bot  of 
reproach. 

The  place  was  much  that  it  is  now,  when 
he  chanced  apon  it  in  the  course  of  a  visit 
he  was  paying  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
bought  it;  but  he  has  expended  upon  it 
sinoe  time,  trouble,  taste,  and  money.  Of 
the  foar  things,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  last  is 
Dorhans  the  least  It  would  have  been  an 
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easy  thing  to  Bpoil  Haz«ldean  for  &11  time 
to  come ;  bnt  to  the  lovet  of  the  beaatiful 
it  has  been  no  heroalaan  toak  to  make  it  an 
almost  perfect  Bpecimen  of  its  own  simple 
■tvle.  A  home  bis  boy  shoold  be  prgud  <A 
irnen  be  came  to  be  a  man !  The  kind 
lips  that  are  cold  now  have  amiled  happily 
at  the  thoagbt  so  many  and  many  a  tune, 
and  to-night  what  is  there  left  for  the  little 
lad  to  remember  the  place  by  for  ever  1 

Poor  libUe  Steenie  !  lying  already  in  the 
blissful  ancoascionsneu  of  his  first  sleep, 
though  tbs  tears  are  s^  wet  on  his  curli^ 
lashes,  and  the  pitiful  petition  to  be  taken 
to  say  "  Good-night  to  father,"  has  scarcely 
died  away  on  his  pouting  lips  1 

The  Iwnse  ie  so  quiet,  no  wonder  the 
child  sleeps  soundly.  A  oouple  of  hours 
ago,  it  was  all  toriooil  and  oo^usion ;  men 
were  nuhing  in  and  out^  up  and  down — 
these,  in  search  of  that  medical  aid  which 
would,  they  knew  too  well,  avul  nothing ; 
those,  of  some  clae,  how  faint  soever,  to 
the  mystery  which  surrounded  the  murder. 
From  every  comer  of  the  house  the  women 
had  gathered  together,  sobbing  and 
screaming,  with  the  exertion  of  two 
only — the  newly-made  widow  and  ber 
sister.  Of  these  two,  the  first  has  lain 
for  hours — for  she  is  so  lying  still — 
stunned  into  uncoBtciousneGs  of  the  irre- 
parable calamity  which  hua  befallen  her ; 
the  second,  moving  about  horn  first  to  last 
like  a  woman  in  a  dream,  her  face  set,  her 
eyes  fall  of  awestruck  enquiry,  has  never 
shed  a  tear.  Aji  artist,  seeing  her  to-night, 
might  take  her  as  his  model  for  a  Cassandra 
stmck  dumb,  for  Margaret  Dunsoombe  is 
no  ordinary-looking  woman,  and  is  in  no 
ordinary  mood.  It  is  precisely  amongst 
the  old  sculptoree  of  Greece  and  Bome  diat 
one  would  look  instinctively  for  the  proto- 
type of  her  grand  fignre,  with  its  full  yet 
giacefol  carves  —  of  her  small,  shapely 
head  and  clear-cub  features. 

If  there  were  any  tmtti  in  the  received 
evidences  of  high  birth  and  breeding,  then 
ought  this  daughter  of  a  simple  Cheshire 
yeoman  to  be  a  princess  in  lusguise ;  nor 
would  she,  sboola  the  part  fall  to  her,  take 
unkindly  to  it  There  are,  in  all  stations, 
persons  bom  to  command,  and  of  such  this 
woman — two- and- thirty  her  last  birthday, 
and  in  the  full  prime  of  her  peculiar  style 
of  beauty  at  an  age  when  most  women  are 
beginning  to  show  s^ns  of  fadii^ — is  one. 
People  instinctively  look  up  to  her  and 
iq>peal  to  her,  and  it  has  beconm  so  much 
the  habit  of  ber  life  to  be  so  looked  up  to 
and  appealed  to,  that  she  never  dieiuns  of 


shirking  in  any  degree  the  responsibilities 
thus  lud  upon  her.  She  has  powec,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  and  she  knows  it,  and  is  far 
too  inexorably  buthfiil  to  deny  it.  Has 
the  knowledge  made  her  hard  t  Is  there 
snch  a  thing  as  being  too  sure  of  oneself 
and  one's  own  judgment,  how  clever  soever 
one  may  be,  and  luis  Margaret  Dnnscoabe 
yet  to  discover  LtT  She  is  surely  to  be 
pitied  if  she  have,  for  there  is  but  one 
teacher  for  such  as  she,  and  &B,l  hardest  of 
all  mistresses  takes  her  time  I 

Nobody  would  think  to  see  her,  Om 
servants  whin>er  to  eaeh  other,  that  Miss 
Dunscombs  had  been  as  fond  of  ihe 
master  as  she  seemed.  To  think  how  they 
used  to  talk  and  laugh,  till  it  seemed  at 
times  as  if  those  two  had  all  the  fun  to 
themselves,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
the  mistress  to  do  but  sit  and  smile  at 
their  nonsense — uid  to  see  her  now  with- 
out BO  much  as  a  tear,  and  showing  no 
no  more  feeling  than  a  stone,  She  was 
always  "  main  odd  "  was  Miss  Danscoinbe. 

It  is  past  nine  o'clock.  Mia.  Ellerton 
has  recovered  ber  senses,  and  haa  heard 
all  there:  is  to  tell — where  they  found  her 
husband  and  how — and  the  one  poor 
comfort  that  remains  to  those  who  loved 
him. 

"  They  say  be  must  have  died  inatan- 
taneoosly.  The  oie  blow  must  have  done 
it  Therearesomarksofviolenceaaywbere 
else  upon  him,"  Margacat  DaBScombe  says, 
standing  over  the  bed,  on  which  the  other 
is  lying,  and  speaking  still  oat  of  that 
strange  calm  of  hers.  "  He  loots  as  if  be 
were  asleep." 

"How  long,  had  he  Iain  there  1  How 
long  de  they  think  % " 

"They  cannot  tell,"  Margaret  says  gently. 
"  He  left  the  club  about  £e  nsmu  time,  so 
as  to  he  at  home  here  tor  dinner,  and  yon 
know  he  was  more  than  an  hour  late  when 
ve  sent  James  In  search  of  him.  I  sup- 
pose he  came  strught  home,  bnt  who  can 
tellt  Somebody  may  have  met  him.  I 
should  think  somebody  is  sure  to  have 
seen  him  between  this  and  the  town,  bnt 
we  don't  know  yet  We  know  nothing 
yet,  but  the  one  thing.  Oh,  Looy,  my 
darling  I "  and  she  flings  henwlf  on  her 
kneea  by  the  bedside,  and  throws  her  arms 
imploringly  out  towards  the  slight  figue 
writhing  upon  it  in  an  agony  of  nuDd 
which  ia  worse  to  see  and  to  ^ure  than 
physical  pain.  "  What  can  I  do  for  yout 
What  can  anybody  do  for  you  now  I " 

Aa  she  speaks,  a  low,  hesitating  tap 
makes  itself  heard  at  the  bednxon-door, 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-   ,,^.^ 
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and  a  vomaQ's  head,  peniiig  oantiously  in, 
foUomit. 

"  If  yoo  please,  Miss  Damoombe,  you're 
van  ted." 

It  is  past  nine  o'clock,  and  sorely  no  one 
would  ask  to  tea  her  to-night,  (d  M  nights 
in  her  Ufe,  trithoat  nigent  oaiue.  Is  it' 
ponible  they  tutve  heard  anything,  found 
ont  anything,  already!  Sh«  best  knows 
why,  at  the  mere  thought  of  it,  she  toms 
pale  and  dck,  and  feeu,  for  the  moment, 
all  her  calm  deserthig  her.  The  message 
does  sot  rouse  Mrs,  Ellerton,  and  Miss 
Dnnsoombe,  riong  from  her  kneee,  motions 
to  the  maid  to  go  out  oeain,  and  quietly 
follows  her  into  the  corridor. 

"  Who  wants  me  t "  she  demands 
abmptly.     "Ib  it  uiyone  about "  - 

She  comes  to  a  paase  suddenly.  Not 
fiw  worlds  coold  me,  at  this  moment, 
finish  ^e  sentence;  bat  Histop — who  is, 
by'  the  way,  the  tnistress'a  own  maid — 
aaderstands  her. 

**  No,  Mies  Danseombe,"  she  replies 
readily.  "It's  nothing  of  that  It's 
Captain  Hamilton." 

The  eonidor  is  but  dimly  l%hted,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  well  that  it  is  so,  for  there  is 
^t  in  the  ghastliness  of  the  beantlfkil  face 
which  is  tamed  upon  the  woman,  as  she  gives 
this  simple  answw  to  a  simple  question, 
which,  seen  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  had 
sorely  appalled  her. 

"  Captain  Hamilton  t "  Margaret  repeats, 
in  a  slow,  scared  roioe.  "  And  he  wants 
to  see  ma     Whcare  have  yon  taken  him  1 " 

"I  onderstood  Wilks,  Hiss  Dnnaoomhe, 
as  he  had  shown  lilm  into  the  library," 
Hialop  replies,  nnforgetfiil,  even  at  this 
etiais,  of  what  is  doe  to  lier  dignity.   . 

The  librury  is  on  the  groond  floor.  The 
maid,  following  Margaret,  with  eyes  that 
have  in  them  some  pity  and  more  oorioeity, 
sees  her  sweep  down  the  wide  staircase  and 
acroas  the  piUared  hall  to  the  door  of  the 
KKXa  she  has  indicated  There,  for  the 
•paoe  of,  perhaps,  a  seeond,  she  panass,  her 
hand  op(m  it,  and  the  watcher,  watching, 
aftw  idl,  with  no  special  object  to  gain  or 
to  gratify,  has  the  final  satisfaction  of  seeing 
It  open  and  close  npon  her. 

"  I  wonder  whedier  this  11  make  any 
difference  to  tiiose  two,"  Hialop  matters  to 
benell  "I  don't  believe  as  Miss  Dans- 
eombe woold  leave  the  mistress  for  all  the 
husbands  that  ever  were,  now.  Bat,  oh 
my  t  Won't  there  be  a  kissing  and  a 
comforting  in  tiiere  I " 

"  A  kusing  and  a  comforting  I "  If 
HitloD  ooold  oniv  see  1 


As  the  woman  who  has  entered  the 
room  closes  the  door  behind  her,  the  man 
who  is  waiting  for  her  in  it,  makes  one 
qoiok  step  forward  as  thongh  to  greet  her. 
Bat  one,  for  th»e  is  that  in  the  gostore 
with  which  she  oonironte  him,  in  the 
raised  head  and  uplifted  band,  wMch 
bid  him  "  Stand  off  I "  even  more  plainly 
and  intelligibly,  if  that  he  possible, 
than  the  irords  with  which  she  enforces 
it. 

"  No  nearer  I "  she  says.  "  Not  a  step 
nearer,  or  I  shall  scream. " 

For  a  moment  he  stares  at  her  in  utter 
nndisgoised  astonishment,  then  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face — scarcely  less  handsome 
and  fin  mors  mobile  than  her  own — chaoges 
to  one  of  profoond  compassion. 

"  My    poor   girl  1 "  he   mormurs.     "  I 

don't    wonder,    and    yet Is    there 

nothing  I  can  do  t<xc  yen  t  I  should  hare 
boMi  here  before,  but " 

"Ifyouwanldonly8top,"Margaret  breaks 
in  abruptdy.  "If  yoa  would  only -wait 
until  I  uve  spoken,  and  not  make  it  w<»Be 
than  it  i&  I  don't  ask  yon  why  yoa  did 
not  come  before.  I  do  not  ask  you  that 
or  anything.  I  don't  wish  you  to  account 
to  me  for  your  time.  Other  people  may, 
but  not  I — I  know  I " 

"  You  know  I "  the  young  man  repeats 
in  a  perplexed  Toioa  "  But  what  1 — what 
is  it  yoo  know  t  This  has  been  too  moch 
for  yon,  Margaret;  yon  are  not  wdl,"  he 
adds  gravely. 

"  No,"  she  rnilies  steadily,  her  eyes 
fixed  onfiinchingly  m  hia;  "I  am  not 
weU.  I  am  ill  and  miserable,  bot  I  am 
not  ont  of  my  senses.  I  could  wish  I  were. 
With  all  my  heart  I  coold  wish  it,  Arthur 
HamUton.  I  tell  you  I  know.  And  you 
coold  oome  to  this  house— to  the  house 
where  he  is  lying  dead — oome  to  me — me 
who  loved  you,  and  believed  in  you,  and 
trusted  you — with  a  lie  upon  your  lips, 
and  blood  upon  yoor  hands  I " 

The  young  man  &Ub  back  a  few  paces, 
pale  and  horrontraclL 

"Good  Heaven  1"  lia  matters.  "She  is 
out  of  her  mind  I " 

She  u  looking  at  him  with  an  agony 
which  does  indeed — so  aoota  is  it — ap- 
proach frensy,  expressed  in  every  linea- 
ment of  her  oountenance. 

"If  only  now,  after  all,  in  spite  of  it 
all,  yon  had  been  honest  with  me — it  only 
yoa  did  not  drive  me  to. despise  you,  as 
well  as  to  shrink  from  yon  I "  she  cries. 
"  And  I  told  you  I  knew — I  never  ^ed 
to  deceive  von.  But  vou  are  too  falsa 
.  ......  ^ .-   .,^.- 
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yonnelf  to  believe  me.  Arthnr  Huniltoii, 
with  a  sudden  complete  chtnge  o(  hei 
Toioe  and  noumer,  and  speakiiig  with  a 
oalm  impreostreneu  wbioH  had  it  lome- 
tbioz  judicial,  "  yon  are  the  murderer  of 
my  Brother-in-law,  Stephen  EUerton,  and 
I  hoH  hare  in  my  hand  the  proof  ot 
it" 

Her  hand  is  in  the  boiom  of  her  dreH, 
and  ahe  draws  from  it  and  holds  out 
towards  him  a  glore.  It  is  a  light,  taa- 
colound  glon,  but  it  la  stained  with  some- 
thing tbi^  haa  made  It  staff  and  sticky — 
something  at  Uie  mere  sight  of  trhich  the 
ytfnngman  feels  himself  tun  pale  and  siok, 
as  a  girl  might  do. 

"It  vraa  picked  up  dose  to  where  he 
was  found  lying,"  she  says  quietly ;  "  and 
they  thought  it  was  his,  for  his  left  hand 
was  unglored,  but  it  is  not  a  left-hand 
glore,  and  it  ia  not  his  glove  at  all,  but 
yours.  It  ms  I  who  put  on  the  white 
button  in  place  of  the  metal  one,  and  pot 
it  on  with  the  blue  ulk  that  was  in  my 
needle  at  the  tune,  only  a  day  or  two 
ago." 

He  takes  the  glove  &om  her  mechaai- 
eally,  as  it  seems,  and  examines  it  It  haa 
been  mended  as  she  says,  and  he  looks  up 
from  hia  scmtiny  of  it  with  utter  bewilder- 
ment 

"It  is  mine,"  he  Bays  simply.  "How 
it  got  then  Heaven  only  knows — I 
don't  1 " 

"  Hush  I "  ahe  ezolaima  harshly.  "  Why 
should  you  perjare  younelf  to  no  purf>oae  T 
Have  you  foigotten,  or  do  you  think  I 
have  forgotten,  the  purpose  that  was  in 
your  mind  when  yon  left  me  the  other 
night  You  would  moke  him  listen  to 
yon.  You  would  find  your  opportunity. 
Why  should  you  diisemble  with  met  I 
shall  sever  betray  you.  If  it  would  give 
my  Luoy  her  husDand  back  again— if  it 
would  do  anybody  any  good — it  would  be 
another  thing.  But  you  are  safe  for  me ; 
you  might  feel  that,  and  give  me,  at  any 
rate,  tiie  poor  comfort  of  Imowing  that 
you  did  not  mean  murder ;  that  it  wsa  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment  the  blow  waa 
atruck ;  that  you  did  not  lie  in  ambush." 

"  Margaret,  you  are  dreaming  1 "  he  cries 
distractedly.  "  You  don't  know  what  you 
are  saying — of  what  yoa  are  accusing  me  1 " 
"  Yon  will  not  tell  me  1 "  she  aays, 
letting  his  words  pais  her  as  though  they 
were  the  wind. 

•"There  is  nothing  to  tall  yoo,  save  that 
your  sorrow  has  dnven  you^  on  thjs  one 


point,  oat  of  yoni  mind,"  he  regies,  with 
a  firmness  he  has  not  hiUierto  exhilated. 

"  It  might  be  a  dangerous  mania,  &i  fu 
as  YOU  are  concerned,"  she  observes  coldly. 
"  What  do  >ou  suppose  they  woi^d  say  to 
that  at  the  mquest  to-morrow  t " 

Mueh  that  the  woman  to  whom  I  am 


enga^  to  be  married,  and  whom  I  vainly 
imagmed  loved  me^  Is  saying  to-nigfa^  I 
suppoBA    Yoo  can  prodace  It"  he  adds 


bitterly,  as  he  throws  It  down  on  the  table 
between  them.  "Yoo  are  weleome  to 
youp  iaw)t" 

She  takes  It  ddibantaly  op,  and  throwi 
it  on  the  fire. 

"Got" she  says,  then,  tomlng  her  pale 
face  npon  him  for  the  last  time;  "and if 
you^wwild  not  have  me  shrink  mm  yon 
and  despise  yoa  more  than  I  do  now  even, 
never  let  mo  see  you  or  hear  of  yon  aoain." 

"  Margaret  1 "  he  exclaims ;  "  I  tell  you 
yon  are  out  of  yonr  mind  1 " 

Bnt  his  words,  if  they  reach  her  at  all, 
only  do  so  as  she  passes  out  of  the  room 
and  out  of  his  preeenoe,  leaving  him  to 
make  his  exit  as  best  hs  may  from  the 
honse  he  has  been  so  distaneUy  forbidden 
to  reenter. 

For  a  moment  he  feels  bitterly  wrathful 
and  indignant,  bat  to  do  him  justice,  it  is 
only  for  a  moment  All  his  resentnunt  is 
swallowed  up,  as  it  were^  in  his  pity  and 
his  sorrow. 

What  will  become  of  them  all,"  he 
murmurs,  "  if  the  only  person  in  the  house 
who  fass  a  bead  on  hex  ahoalders  loses  it 
Uke  this  I" 

Somehow  .the  danger  to  himsdf,  which 
may  be  involved  in  trus  madness,  is  the  last 
thing  to  suMest  itself  to  him.  The  whole 
idea  ia  so  absurd,  that  it  fails  to  tionble 
him.  Nobody  in  his  or  her  seasn  could 
dream  of  crime,  and  such  crime,  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  hint.  And  Margaret  wUl  recover 
herself  1  She  will  yet  eat  her  words,  with 
shame  and  sorrow,  sbfuld  she  ever  be  able 
to  believe  it  of  herself  that  ahe  could  have 
uttered  Uiem. 

Shall  he  leave  any  words  tat  her  to  Uiat 
efi'ect  or  not  1 

He  heutates  for  a  moment,  then  decides 
that  in  her  present  state  of  mind,  the  better 
and  kinder  course  is  to  leave  her  at  peace 
to  recover  herself,  and  so,  without  even  so 
far  calling  attention  to  his  presence  in  the 
house  as  to  summon  the  sad-faced  batler  bo 
him  out  of  it,  quietly — and,  as  it  might 
seem,  secretly — lets  himself  out  into  the 
night 
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SY  KUUSOB  0.  F&IOK. 
CHAPTER  XXVnL      A  TRUE  LOVER 

Clarence  Littom,  though  not  hinuelf 
renowned  for  uaaalfiahnw,  thoaght  that 
hta  brother  was  doing  a  celfi^h  and  antea- 
■onable,  as  well  as  an  absori  thing,  in 
asking  Theo  to  go  oat  to  him.  He  was 
one  of  those  practical  men  who  know 
erer;thing ;  he  knew  all  the  difficolties  in 
the  «a7,  ^  the  hordsMps  that  Theo  would 
hare  to  go  through ;  he  knew  that,  if  she 
carried  ont  het  romantic  plan  of  starting 
off  at  once,  she  would  aniTe  at  the  rery 
worst  time  of  year  ;  and  he  was  angry 
with  Gerald  for  not  considering  these 
things.  He  talked  to  Theo  as  much  as  he 
dared,  and  strongly  advised  her  at  least  to 
wait  a  few  months ;  bat  he  soon  saw  that 
be  might  as  well  talk  to  the  wind  that  was 
shaking  the  IDac-buahos,  and  after  that  he 
said  no  more.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  reflected  that  be  was  not  responsible 
for  the  scrapes  into  which  these  foolish  crea- 
tures would  no  doubt  ran  themselves.  If 
he  had  not  liked  and  admired  Theo,  he 
woald  not  even  have  troubled  himself,  si 
he  did,  to  write  a  scolding  to  Gerald.  This 
would  be  much  too  late  to  do  any  good,  bat 
was  a  litUe  salve  to  his  conscience,  for  he 
knew  it  was  originally  bis  fault  that  Gerald 
had  gone  to  Amea  at  all 

Even  Ada,  who  thought  Gerald  perfect, 
was  surprised  that  he  shonld  have  asked 
Tlieo  to  go  out  to  him.  She  could  not 
understand  the  violent  reaction  wliich  had 
almost  driven  the  yoang  fellow  out  of  his 
senses,  when,  after  a  journey  more  fatiguing 
than  anything  he  had  ever  gone  through 
in  his  life,  he  found  Theo 'a  letter  waiting- 


passed  him  and  arrived  a  few  days  before. 
Something  in  her  letter,  something  she  had 
said  about  separation,  made  bim  think  that 
die  would  come  if  he  asked  her.  He  had 
come  out  wiUi  the  notion  that  he  could 
never  live  in  England  again.  Then,  if  they 
still  belonged  to  each  other,  if  she  cared 
for  him  in  spite  of  the  disgrace,  what  was 
the  use  of  wMting  t  L^e  here  without  her 
had  seemed  terribly  hopeless  before ;  it 
seemed  impossible  now.  He  had  seen 
enough  already,  among  the  men  he  had 
met — enough  of  their  temptatjons  and  their 
wrecked  livee — to  make  him  dread  and 
doubt  the  future,  anlesa  she  would  come 
and  be  his  guardian-angel. 

"I  ean't  live  without  her,"  Gerald 
argued ;  "  and  if  she  cares  for  me  as  mach 
as  I  do  for  her,  she  will  coma." 

And  so  he  did  that  selfish  thing,  though 
he  hated  the  country,  and  the  people,  and 
all  the  surroundiugs,  and  knew  that  they 
must  be  more  repubive  to  her  than  to  him 
— he  told  her  that  he  would  not  wut  for 
an  answer  to  his  letter,  but  would  go  down 
to  Cape  Town  and  meet  the  first  mail- 
steamer  that  left  England  after  she  received 
it — "  Just  on  the  chance  of  your  coming 
to  ae,  my  darling." 

So  that  Theo  bad  only  one  week  to 
make  up  her  mind,  and  get  her  outfit,  and 
say  good-bye  to  everything  she  cared  for 
in  England,  for  her  departure  was  to  be  as 
sudden  as  Gerald's  own. 

Making  ap  her  mind  was  not  a  long 
affair,  for  she  did  that  while  she  read  his 
letter. 

Then  she  turned  to  Clarence  Litton  and 
said  very  sweetly : 

"  I  shall  have  &  great  muiy  things  to  do. 
Will  you  help  me  I " 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Clarence.  "  I 
wish  I  could  escort  you  oat.  But  of  course 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-   ,,^.^ 
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"  I  don't  want  her  to  go,  poor  thing,  bat 
the  aajB  she  will,"  uid  Theo. 

Combe  hid  absolutely  refused  to  be  left 
behind,  and  ai  it  waa  impoBnblo  to  go 
alone,  Theo  tiad  consented  to  take  her. 

la  that  week  theie  waa  no  time  to 
think,  or  talk,  or  do  anTthing  bnt  prtpare 
for  that  long  jonme;  vith  suoh  a  atnoge 
end  to  it 

CUrenoe  was  very  uneaav,  for  he  thought 
that  thia  girl  did  not  the  leaat  understand 
what  she  was  doing,  bnt  he  made  no  more 
TemoDstrancoB,  ^od  devoted  himself  to  her 
sei'vice  with  aU  the  wit  and  experience  he 
had — and  these  were  sot  small  He  took 
her  passage  in  the  steamer,  going  on  board 
himself  to  arrange  everything  for  her;  he 
thoDght  of  everytiiing  that  she  and  Combe 
could  poeaibly  want  on  the  voya^,  and 
made  Theo  laugh  by  the  lists  of  things  he 
insisted  on  ordering. 

Theo  herself  was  thinking  a  great  deal 
of  Ada,  and  very  little  of  her  own  wants. 
After  she  had  pud  a  visit  to  her  bankers, 
and  asked  them,  piuch  to  their  surprise, 
to  transfer  all  her  money  to  a  bank  at 
Kimberley,  she  became  quite  unpractical 
as  regarded  herself. 

Clarence  Litton  and  Combe — a  strange 
pair  of  workers — arranged  all  the  luggage 
as  they  thought  best,  and  Clarence  pro- 
posed to  himself,  though  not  yet  to  her,  to 
take  her  down  to  Southampton  and  see 
her  off. 

The  packet  sailed  from  Southampton  on 
Thursday.  The  weather  was  very  hot,  and 
Ada,  who  bad  been  quite  miserable  since 
Gerald's  letter  came,  and  had  shared  with 
Combe  all  sorts  of  sad  forebodings,  which 
she  hid  from  Theo,  bad  cried  herself  on 
Tuesday  into  a  helpless  headache.  It 
was  their  last  day  together,  for  Theo  was 
going  to  take  her  to  Mrs.  Keene's  on 
Wednesday,  and  leave  ber  there,  before 
she  went  down  to  Southampton. 

The  diild  lay  on  the  sofa  in  the  hot, 
oppressive  afternoon,  her  face  buried  In  the 
cushions,  with  a  sob  breaking  out  some- 
times. Theo,  who  had  tried  in  vun  to 
comfort  her,  was  now  writing  a  letter  to 
Lady  Reddiff ;  she  bad  written  her  other 
letters  the  day  before — one  to  Kell,  one 
to  Hugh.  This  time  last  year  they  had 
bsen  her  nearest  and  dearest,  and  she  had 
been  fretting  her  life  away  with  her  grand- 
moLher  in  the  square.  Now  she  had 
written  to  them  both  to  tell  them  how  they 
bad  really  lost  her — a  short,  gentle  answer 
to  that  letter  of  Nell's  which  had  hurt  ber 
BO,  a  still  shorter  note  to  Hugh,  just  tell- 


ing him  what  she  waa  going  to  do,  with- 
out any  allusion  of  any,  kind  to  the  past, 
and  adding  at  the  end,  with  all  her  old 
faitii  in  Hugh :  *  WiU  you  take  oare  of 
Wool  I  I  am  leaving  Mm  with  these  people 
for  the  present  Tell  him  not  to  forget 
me.'' 

Tlieo  had  not  written  to  her  grand- 
mother ;  they  had  had  no  communication 
since  they  paited  at  Loc&mo;  bnt  that 
Tuesday  morning  she  had  gone  alone  to 
the  square,  ana  asked  a  strange  man- 
servant If  Lady  BedoUff  would  see  her. 
The  answer  was  real  pain.  '  No,  Lady 
Redeliff  could  not  see  Miss  MeynelL  Ths 
man  looked  ourioosly  at  her,  as  she  turned 
away  with  her  air  of  fine  scorn ;  but 
Theo's  heart  felt  cold  and  heavy,  in  spite 
of  her  stately  looks,  and  she  bad  spent 
half  the  afternoon  in  compoang  a  letter  to 
her  grandmother. 

She  waa  very  sad  and  tired  that  after- 
noon ;  the  week  of  hurry  and  intense  ex- 
citement was  telling  upon  her.  Ada's 
grief  weighed  down  her  spirits ;  the  world 
was  noisy,  and  dusty,  and  intensely  hot ; 
the  rooms  were  in  a  state  of  dismal  un- 
tidiness a^iei  her  packing  and  Ada's.  She 
sat  at  the  table,  bending  and  frowning 
over  hei"  letter ;  she  had  pushed  her  long 
white  fingers  tbrongh  her  hair,  preesmg 
it  back  from  her  forehead,  the  blue  veins 
on  which  showed  how  tired  she  was.  There 
were  dark  stains  onder  her  eyes,  ber  face 
was  thinner  than  It  used  to  be;  she  was 
carelessly  dressed,  for  in  the  wOd  hurry  of 
that  week  Combe  had  had  no  time  to 
bestow  on  her  mistress. 

The  fat  little  landladj  opened  the  door, 
announcing  "  Captun  North,"  and  this  was 
how  Hugh  saw  his  beantifnl  eouun.  That 
day,  in  the  winter,  how  different  she  had 
looked ;  soft,  calm,  blooming,  noble,  when 
her  cruel  hardness  had  crushed  all  his 
hopes. 

She  started  violently,  and  almost  ; 
screamed,  when  she  heard  his  name.  Ada 
sprung  up  from  the  sofa,  and  with  red  eyes 
and  cheeks  flew  out  of  the  room ;  and 
Hugh  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  idl  the 
conlusion,  in  a  sort  of  dismay,  facing  Theo, 
while  the  landlady  shut  the  door  behind 
him.  -—^ 

"  Shall  I  go  away  t "  he  said^lCNi^^ 
voice,  as  he  and  Theo  looked  at  each  othei 
"  I  don't  want  to  bore  you,  Theo." 

She  stood  for  a  moment  quite  Btil 
without  answering  him,  only  looking  t 
him,  and  seeing  and  feding  his  aadneEi 
his  perfect  constancy 

"-  ■  ■■■■■■  ^"~    ''O'^ 


"  Oh,  Hi^  I "  she  eaid  at  lut,  breath- 
lenl7,  for  all  the  old  days  vere  coming 
baek,  tiM  hi^7  yean  hmg  vanisbed,  when 
aba  wai  a  girl,  and  be  was  her  dear  elder 
brother,  alwayB  patient^  and  strong,  and 
kind.  He  vu  aifkmni  from  eveiybodv 
die,  dear  Hn^ ;  his  friendship  was  vorth 
more,  almost,  than  anything  in  the  world ; 
and  for  the  moment  Tbeo  oonld  foi^  how 
he  had  spult  it,  and  was  so  dad,  so  sor^, 
to  see  him  agun,  that  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands,  forgetting  dl  her  dignity,  and 
gobbed  like  a  chUd, 

"  Don't,  my  dear  1 "  siud  Hugh  under  Ms 
breath. 

He  made  a  quick  stop  forward,  standing 
near  her  at  the  end  of  the  table ;  she  had 
sat  down  ftgain,  still  hiding  her  face,  and 
■tn^ing  to  control  herseu. 

Hngfa  was  very  white,  and  !t  b  possible 
that  were  were  teats  in  bis  eyes  too,  as  he 
stood  there  looking  at  her. 

"I  never  meant  to  distms  yon  like 
this,"  he  said,  as  she  became  a  little 
calmer,  "  What  is  it  1 — wtat  is  tronbling 
yon  1  I  only  want  to  be  of  use  to  yoo,  0 
yon  wiB  let  me,  Theo.  I  know  you  have 
made  sp  yoor  mind." 

His  low,  grare  tofles  were  Teiy  soodilng. 
Theo  held  oat  one  hand  to  him,  atiH  hiding 
htst  eyes  with  the  other.  He  took  it  after 
an  instant's  hesitation,  pressed  it  gently, 
and  let  it  go.  Then  be  walked  across  to 
the  window,  and  stood  there  sOently  for 
three  or  four  minotes,  tfll  at  Ust  she  spoke 
tofaim. 

"  Come  here — come  and  ta%  down,"  she 
said.     "  It  is  TeiT  kind  of  yoTL" 

Hngh  took  a  chair,  and  sat  down  a  little 
way  from  her.  He  looked  pale  and  quiet, 
hb  fair  modafache  and  his  heavy  eyelids 
drooping ;  the  perfbcUon  of  his  dress  was 
in  odd  contrast  witb  all  that  snrronnded 
him ;  he  looked  dowii  at  bis  hat  and  stick, 
andplayed  wi&  them  a  little.  ' 

whatever  his  intontions'inigbt  bare 
been,  this  was  a  moment  that  tried  the 
honra^  of  them,  bnt  if  tfiere  was  any 
fltmggle  in  his  mind,  nobody  could  see  it 

"I  thought  yon  might  like  me  to  take 

Wool  back  to-day,"  he  sud.  "  In  that  case 

he  won't  snffer  any  loneline«,  though   I 

,  jM  don't  know  how  be  is  to  understand  what 

Pl^bas  happened,  poor  old  boy  I    Button  are 

g^.  [quite  ivht  not  to  think  of  taking  bun  with 

harL    He  wonld  be  a  bore ;  besSes  which, 

f^  Rhe  cUmato  would  probabl;y'  kill  Imn." 


if,  til'  "I  neVer  thougV  of  it,"  sud  Theo. 

3U|-Th«-       ■ 


^Thank  you  very  much." 
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miserabla  If  Hugh  bad  been  reproacbiiil, 
olr  bad  shown  any  violent  feelii^  in  any 
way,  she  could  hare  been  proud,  and 
scornful,  and  angry.  As  itwasi  he  seemed 
to  be  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  her  head. 
After  the  first  agitation  at  seeing  him,  she 
b^an  to  wiah  that  he  had  not  come ;  bnt 
presently  she  withdrew  that  wish,  tor  with 
erery  moment  it  became  easier  to  talk  to 
him  He  was  so  .wonderfully  considerate 
and  cabn ;  be  began  asking  a  few  little, 
insignificant  qnestionB  about  her  plans,  the 
time  she  meant  to  leave  London,  the  time 
the  ship  sailed,  and  tben  he  said,  looking 
rather  more  intently  at  bis  hat : 

"If  yon  don't  toind,  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  you  would  let  me  see  you  off,  unless 
you  have  made  some  other  arrangement." 

"  Thank  y6u — oh  no ;  I  shall  be  Very 
glad,"  said  lleo  gently.  "  Combe  is  going 
with  me,  you  know." 

Hngh  nodded. 

" DoesLady  BedcHff " he  began. 

"  Grandmamma  is  very  angry  with  me ; 
ahe  won't  see  me,"  sud  Theo,  her  voice 
trembling  a  little.  "  I  was  writing  to  her 
vriien  you  came  in." 

Well^ — "  s^d  Hu^ ;  and  dien,  after 
a  pause,  he  went  on  :  "Po  yon  know  that 
yon  are  going  out  at  the  trorst  time  of 
yeart  "me  spring  out  there  is  most 
unhealthy." 

"  Yes,  I  hare  been  told  so,"  she  answered, 
but  I  don't  think  I  am  a  feverish  person." 

"I  should  be  rather  doubtful  abont 
that,"  said  Hugh. '  "  I  hope  yon  will  take 
erMT  precaution.  Have  you  been  led  to 
think  uat  Kimberley  is  a  nice  place ) " 

"I  have  not  heard  much  abont  it  ^o, 
I  suppose  not" 

"T  hare  known  men  who  bare  been 
there,"  said  Hugh  gloomily,  ^'and  they 
agreed  In  descrilnng  it  as  everything  tliat 
is  horrible." 

I  hope  it  is  not  ao  bad  as  ttiat,"  sud 
Tlieo.  "Don't  bighten  me,  and  don't 
bother  yourself  about  me,  Hugh,  Don't 
you  know  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
strength  In  reserve,  and  that  all  my  life  I  \ 
h&ve  longed  for  some  real  adventures  t 
Travelling  in  that  country  must  really  be 
great  fun.  Sleeping  out  of  doors,  for 
instance,  and  waking  Up  to  aee  the  stars 
shining." 

"  You  1 "  he  said  -frith  an  almost  angry 
emphasis ;  but  then  he  looked  up,  and  met 
a  smile  which  seedied  to  bring  all  the  old 
times  back  again. 

Tbeo  waa  much  more  like  herself  now ; 

■''  ■  ■■■■■■  ^ 0'~ 
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back  suddenly,  and  was  lighting  np  her 
pale  face.  Hugh  gave  a  quick  ugh,  and 
looked  down  again. 

"You  moat  come  oat  flome  day  and 
apend  your  leave  with  as,"  she  said,  aod 
tlken  she  knew  ahe  was  crueL 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  You  are  moat  kind,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
like  civiliaation."  Then  he  added  :  "  All 
your  relations  have  been  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  mind  for  months,  including  myael^ 
Theo." 

"  I  am  glad  one  of  them  has  come  to 
wish  me  good-bye,"  she  said,  "Yea, 
John  told  me,  one  day  when  he  was  here, 
that  I  must  cbooie  between  them  and — 
and  Nell  agreos  with  him,  and  I  thought 
yon  did  too. 

"John  ie  ao  aas — I  mean  he  ta  not  my 
Bnperior  officer,"  said  Hugh  hastily.  "  As 
for  me,  I  can't  afford  to  lose  you  altogether, 
tlkough  I  did  think,  not  long  ago,  that  I 
wished  never  to  see  you  again.  And  ao 
now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  great  favour, 
Theo.     Will  you  grant  it  1 " 

"I  will,"  said  Theo. 

Her  ready  answer  pleased  him  very 
much ;  this  trost  in  him  was  some  alight 
reward  for  the  long,  hard  battle  in  which 
he  had  come  off  conqueror. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  he  said  in  Itis 

Saveat  manner,  "I  want  you  to  forget 
it  winter,  and  to  let  everything  be  now 
as  if  that  had  never  been." 

"Very  well,  Hngh;  thank  you,  I  will," 
she  answered  vei7  sof %,  and  alter  a  pause 
she  went  on :  "I  wish  I  had  written  to  you 
sooner." 

"So  do  I,"  eud  Hugh,  "for  I  might 
have  done  a  great  many  things  for  yon, 
and  I  am  afraid  you  have  tired  yotuself 
dnadfnlly — a  bad  preparation  for  your 
staitk  Now  tell  me  a  litue  more  about  your 
arrangements." 

There  be  stayed  for  hours,  and  Theo, 
keeping  her  wont  to  him,  and  doing  what 
he  wished  without  any  afterthought,  told 
him  everything,  and  listened  meekly  to  a 
great  deal  of  good  advice.  Hugh  behaved 
Uke  a  hero ;  he  bore  her  mention  of 
Clarence  Litton  with  calm  indifference,  and 
when  Clarence  actually  interrupted  them 
by  coming  into  the  room,  his  manner  to  him 
was  not  absolutely  croahing.  Clarence 
went  away  at  once  to  find  Ada,  and  aoon 
after  this  Hugh  said  that  tie  muat  go. 

He  took  both  Theo's  hands,  and  bent 
over  ber,  and  kiaaed  her  gently  on  the  fore- 
head, as  he  used  to  do  when  ^e  was  a  girL 

"Do    you    remember    somethbg   yon 


m)mised  me,"  be  said, "  the  evening  before  ; 
Helen  was  maiited  t " 

"  Yes,  I  have  tlion^t  <tf  it,"  said  Theo ;  I 
"  but  there  are  promises  one  can't  keep." 

"  Don't  make  any  more  of  that  kmd," 
said  Hugh.  "Then  Z  shall  meet  yoa  to- 
morrow at  Waterloo,  and — in  the  mean- 
while where  is  Mr,  Wool  t " 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  FOLK-LOKK 

There  are  two  reasons  why  folk-lore 
has  many  pointa  crfresemblance  in  countries 
widely  aeparated  from  one  another ;  first, 
"  the  transmission  of  the  myth,"  as  it  is 
called,  next  the  fact  that  man  ia  man  all 
the  world  over.  Trmsraiaaion  has  gone  on 
far  more  widely  than  we  might  imagine. 
Old  books,  like  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction, 
showed  how  Boccaccio  and  other  Italians 
merely  furbished  up  the  folk-tales  which 
had  come  in  from  Asia  Minor,  where,  on 
their  way  westward,  they  were  christened 
Milesian  tales.  But  whence  did  they 
originally  comet  .^Ssop's  fables,  for 
instance,  everybody  Imows,  are  attributed 
in  their  Hindoo  form  to  the  aaga  Filpay. 
Shall  we  say,  as  the  philologers  do  aSoot 
the  commonest  words,  that  they  wer« 
invented  by  the  Aryas  before  their  dis- 
persion, BO  that,  while  the  anceators  of  the 
Greeks  carried  them  westward,  the  Hindoo 
invaders  of  the  Ganges  valley  carried  them 
with  them  to  the  Kasti  Possibly,  but  that 
would  not  account  for  tiieir  being  found, 
with  strangely  little  alteration,  among 
Kalmucks  and  such  non-Aryan  folk. 

The  strangest  case  oF  "transmission  "  I 
remember  is  that  of  the  Milesian  tale, 
which  in  Petronios  ia  entitled  The  Ephesian 
Matron.  It  ia  not  an  edifying  story — few 
of  these  tales  are — but  it  was  immensely 
popular  in  Europe.  Chaucer  laid  hold  at 
it  as  well  as  Yolture.  One  finds  some- 
thing like  it  in  that  mine  of  folk-lore, 
Campbell's  Tales  of  the  West  Highlandi; 
But  the  etfangest  thing  is,  that  uie  self- 
same atory,  with  just  the  local  colour 
changed,  is  found  in  China,  in  a  collection 
of  romances,  some  of  which  were  translated 
long  ago  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  EutrecoUes 
and  Du  Haldo.  M.  Stanislas  Julien  and 
M.  Abel  JiSmuaat  repubUahed  them  some 
forty  yeara  ago ;  and  now  this  Matron  of 
the  land  of  Soung  has  been  printed,  with 
fac-aimiles  of  the  Chinese  illaatratioas,  in 
that  diunty  way  in  which  no  one  can  come 
up  to  the  French  when  they  take  the 
Uoable  to  do  a  book  well.  All  tiie 
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of  the  tale  are  to  Uka  dtacredit  of  widowa. 
In  the  Ghinesa  etory,  the  loving  wife  towb 
to  bar  aiok  hmband  that  ihe  will  never 
many  again.  She  was  apecially  diagosted 
at  a  story  which  he  had  brought  hotoe 
from  his  travelB,  of  a  widow,  yonng  and 
beaatifol,  whom  he  fomid  fanning  her 
huaband's  newly -plastered  tomb  becaose 
she  had  promised  him  not  to  marry  again, 
at  any  rate  until  the  plaster  on  Ms  tomb 
shoold  be  dry.  Snch  a  creature,  she  avers, 
is  a  disgrace  to  her  sex;  and  she  breaks  np 
the  fan  with  which  her  hnsband  had 
assisted  in  the  drying  prooesB,  and  which 
the  too-eaaily  consoled  widow  had  given 
him  as  a  memento.  The  sick  man, 
TchODang-tBen,  dies,  and  is  pnt  into  a  coffin, 
which,  accoidiDg  to  custom,  is  to  stand  in 
the  hall  daring  the  hnndred  days  of 
monming.  Bat,  jtut  when  the  foneral 
party  has  broken  np,  a  very  handsome, 
richfy-dresaed  yoong  gradnate  comes  np, 
expluns  that  he  was  coming  to  oe 
Tcbooang's  disdple  for  a  year,  and  begs 
leave  to  j^ay  at  tiie  coffin,  and  to  offer  tus 
respects  to  the  widow.  She  falls  in  love 
wiUi  him,  and,  as  it  is  a  qniet  conntry  place, 
thinks  she  may,  withont  scandal,  arrange  a 
marriage  at  oncft  Bat  in  the  nudst  of  tin 
feast  the  yoang  bridegroom  falls  into  con- 
valdoos,  from  which  his  old  servant  says 
he  can  <»ily  be  saved  by  taking  in  hot 
wine  the  brain  of  a  man  who  has  Men  less 
tiiaa  forty  days  dead.  The  widow  mns  at 
once  for  the  wood -axe,  splits  open  her 
bnsband's  coffin,  and  is  startled  by  seeing 
him  stand  ^  and  ask  what's  the  matter. 
"I  thoQ^t  I  heard  yon  mskB  a  noise,  and 
I  came  to  set  yon  free,"  says  sha  Bub  the 
dtfceptioa  can  only  last  a  moment ;  there 
are  Uie  good  things  half  eaten,  there  is  the 
graduate  inahing  off  with  hts  serving-man. 
BO  poor  Tcbonang  drinks  up  the  hot  wine, 
writes  his  wife  a  set  of  veraea  which  show 
her  that  he  sees  through  it  idl,  and  while 
she,  after  the  Chinese  fashion,  goes  away 
and  hangs  herself,  he  breaks  np  all  the 
crockery,  teats  the  fumitare  to  pieces, 
behavea  otherwise  like  a  Chinaman  in  a 
passitm,  sets  the  house  on  fire,  and  goes  off 
to  find  the  sage  Lao-tsen,  under  whom  he 
becomes  a  celebrated  philosopher.  There 
is  Uus  difGarence  between  the  Chinese  and 
iJl  the  other  veruons — that  infidelity  gets 
ponislMd,  and  that  tlie  widow,  however 
indeoent  her  haste,  still  keeps  to  what  she 
deems  propriety.  People  are  more  modest 
in  China  than  they  were  at  Ephesus,  or  in 
medi»viJ  lUlj,  or  in  the  Europe  of  the 
Fabliaux. 


Well,  that  is  one  instance  of  a  tnuia- 
mitted  story.     How  did  it  get  to  China  1 

We  are  apt  to  underrate  the  powers,  and 
limit  Ae  range,  of  the  profesaional  story- 
teller. He  hu  been  at  work  from  tiine 
immemorial;  and  whenever  he  hears  a  good 
storyhepasses  it  onandougjost  as  the  bricks 
of  jugglers  are  passed  on,  so  that  you  see 
the  same  thing  done  in  a  quiet  oourb  in  the 
east  of  London  that  your  brother  in  India 
has  looked  on  at  by  torch-light  at  some 
Baja's garden-party.  Where  anyparticular 
story  first  began,  who  can  teU  1  It  was 
made  up  by  somebody  who  did  not  write 
it  down  and  publish  as  Scott  did  Waverley, 
but  told  ib  in  the  bazaar,  and  ^ete  some- 
body else  listened,  and  then  and  there 
carried  off  some  sort  of  a  version  of  it, 
perhaps  all  the  way  from  Candahar  to 
Bokhara.  Thence  ib  goes  still  farUter,  and 
by-and-by  comes  back  westward,  in  more 
or  less  wholly  new  dress.  We  rraiember 
how  large  a  Chinese  element  there  is  in 
the  Aratnan  Nights,  and  the  process  is 
always  going  on. 

When  a  bit  of  folk-lore,  just  like 
the  Aryan,  crops  oat  aaiong  the  Zulus 
or  Dyaks,  the  course  is  not  quite  so 
plain.  There  are  no  great  caravan-roads, 
like  that  along  whii£  silk  had  moved 
westward  long  before  Vita's  time,  itx 
"  the  myth  "  to  be  transmitted  along,  Bnt 
still  it  may  be  handed  on,  vi&  Egypt  and 
Kordofan,  into  Central  Africa,  and  thence 
southward ;  for  among  story-tellers  every- 
^ere,  there  is  a  fceemaaonry  which  is  sure 
to  lead  to  an  interchange  of  one  another's 
wares.  And  between  stories  and  folk-lore 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line ;  one  rons 
into  the  other ;  so  bhat  though,  no  doubt, 
there  is  in  every  people  a  mass  of  self- 
evolved  tales,  these  are  seldom  easy  to 
distinguish.  They  tell  us  that  "cat's- 
cradle  "  is  popular  in  most  of  the  Poly- 
nesian gFonpa  la  that  transmitted,  or 
specially  invented  1  It  is  the  same  with  the 
yet  more  widely-spread  game  of  "  How 
many  fingers  do  I  hold  up  t "  The  oontro- 
vMn'  about  originality  u  theee  matters 
remmds  one  of  that  about  creation.  Did 
foxes,  for  instance,  or  deer,  or  any  other 
widely^iffosed  oreatures,  come  into  being 
independentlyin  all  or  most  of  the  ooontries 
in  which  they  sre  now  found;  or,  was 
each  kind  produced  in  some  one  centre, 
and  thence  distributed  1 

AnnUifLT  way  in  which  myths  have 
grown  op,  need  only  just  be  mentioned. 
Miauonaries  are  answerable  for  »  good 
many  of  them.     Somebody  makes  his  way 
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far  into  tfae  dspths  o(  healhondom,  u  the 
Nestffliaii  Ohiiatisns  did  into  the  heftrt  of 
China,  iMTing  crouea  on  old  gttemya  to 
tatoniih  the  tnvellw  of  to- day  who 
tiiotiKht  no  Christian  had  wa  been  bo 
far  till  he  came.  The  name  and  me- 
mory of  the  old  preacher  perish,  bat 
some  distorted  notion  of  his  doctrine 
has  laid  hold  of  the  popular  mind ;  and 
thore  is  the  fbondaUon  of  a  myth. 
Saob  myths  grow  np  very  qnickly.  In 
Polynesia  one  finds  them,  thoogh  knotro 
misdonary  effort  among  those  iiland*  dates 
bnt  from  yesterday.  In  South  Africa  there 
are  nomistakabls  traoea  of  it,  and  yet 
more  in  America.  The  whole  legend  of 
Hiawatha  bears  ngna  of  having  been 
touched  np  wi^  ChriatiaQ  colours.  In 
The  Field  of  Bones,  one  of  the  tales 
collected  in  Bengal  at  the  mouths  of  old 
village  women  by  a  native  clergyman,  Lai 
Bechui  Day,  there  is  a  distinct  reminder 
of  the  welt-known  chapter  in  Isaiah — only 
a  reminder,  for  the  story  is  fall  of  the 
giant  oannibals,  Bakshasis,  who  aboand 
la  most  Hindoo  stories.  We  remember 
how  early  among  the  hill-ttibes  NicbelsoD 
became  drified :  the  Tilla|en  were  "  doing 
poojah"  (worship)  to  hu  [HCtaie  under 
the  name  of  NiUnl  Seyn ;  and  so,  among 
the  Makololo,  the  peacemaking  of  Iivii%- 
stone  has  already  become  a  l^end. 

Here  Ja  ■omeUiing  that  is  found  in 
Qorman  and  Campoell,  and  all  the 
European  coll  ecUon&  A  man  and  his  wife 
eat  enchutted  meat,  after  which  the 
woman  bears  a  son,  Bombao,  who  comes 
into  the  world  ready  eqiii|»»ed  with  gun 
and  spear  and  dog.  By-and-by  he  msete 
a  whale,  and  wants  to  drink.  "Why 
should  you  drink  my  water  1 "  eays  the 
whalft  "Because  I  am  thirsty."  "Pay 
me  a  price  for  it."  "No;  let  us  come 
and  fight"  They  fight,  the  whale  is  killed, 
and  Bombao  cats  out  his  tongue  and  salts 
it.  Now  the  ooonb'y  round  was  dry,  and 
a  great  chief  gave  up  his  daughter  to  buy 
water  from  U^e  whala  Bat  three  days 
had  passed,  and  the  wind  came  out  as  a 
sign  that  the  girl  was  dead.  So  the  chief 
sent  his  captain  and  some  soldiers,  and 
said  :  "  Go  and  see  if  the  whale  has  eaten 
my  child."  The  captain  went  and  found 
the  whale  was  dead.  Then  he  said  to  the 
soldiers :  "  Come,  let  us  fire  guns  fot  two 
days,  and  go  to  tiie  village  and  tell  that  it 
was  I  who  killed  the  whale.  Then  ttie 
chief  will  give  me  his  dan^ter  to  wife, 
and  I  will  pay  you  witli  much  goods."  So 
they  fired  guns,  and  went  back  and  told 


the  chief:  "The  captain  has  killed  the 
whale."  "Very  well,"  said  the  chief, 
"  then  I  will  give  him  my  daogfater  to 
wife."  When  the  martjage-day  cams, 
Bombao  went  to  the  village,  and  found  all 
tlie  people  gathered  together.  The  girl 
was  speeohlees,  and  her  mother  said:  "Do 
yoa  wish  that  captain  to  marry  yon  1 " 
She  did  not  answer,  but  want  on  weeping. 
Her  father  said :  "  But  she  will  marry  that 
obtain."  Bombao  asked :  "  Why  is  the 
captain  going  to  marry  her  1 "  They  sud : 
"  Because  he  has  killed  Ute  whale."  "But 
Where's  the  whale's  tongue  1 "  asked 
Bombaa  "  Tes,  we  want  to  see  the 
tongue ! "  shonted  they  all  So  tiiecaptain 
sent  his  men  to  bring  its  tongue,  and  they 
looked,  and  the  tongue  was  wanting.  So 
they  came  back,  and  said :  "  The  whale 
has  not  a  tongne ;  it  is  rotten."  "  That  U 
false,"  replied  Bombao.  "That  .captain 
did  not  kill  the  whale ;  it  waa  I  Wait 
now,  and  I  will  go  fetdi  his  tongue.  So 
be  broTwht  the  tongue  to  the  chief,  and 
the  chief  sud  :  "Very  well;  do  yoa  take 
m^  daughter  to  be  yoor  wife."  llien  the 
oluat  took  mach  jioods  and  gave  to  Bombao. 
Then  he  killed  the  ci^tatn,  and  his  men 
UkewiMw 

Now  will  an^  one  venture  to  aa.j  how 
much  of  this  is  home-grown,  and  how 
much  is  a  faint  memory  of  Peraeus 
and  Andromeda,  itself  "  transmitted  "  to 
Greece  from  the  Syrian  seaboard,  dove- 
tailed on  to  a  story  which  in  Campbell 
is  called  The  Sea -Maiden,  ana  in 
Dasent's  Norse  Tales  appeuv  as  Short- 
shanks  1  It  is  not  from  yesterday 
that  a  connecdon  dates  between  thie 
MaUbar  Coast  and  Zanzibar.  Since 
our  craiser*  have  been  dhow  -  catdiing 
and  carrying  the  rescued  c^Uves  over  to 
Bombay,  there  ii  in  that  city  quite  a  colony 
of  "Bidi-boya."  You  can  find  them  on 
the  P.  and  0.  steamera  as  stokers.  And 
they,  of  course,  carry  with  them  shreds  and 
patches  of  Hindoo  lore  when  they  go  back. 
And,  in  like  manner,  Bombao  may  have 
been  "  transmitted  "  across  sea  hundreds 
of  years  ago ;  or  it  may  have  gone  round 
by  way  of  £^pt,  or  byAbysaiBUL,  whitlier 
has  often  fiowed  a  stream  of  Arab  oolonua- 
tion,  and  of  which  the  folk-lore  is  as  yet 
unexplored.  Anyhow  it  seems  like  a  tnuu- 
mitted  tale ;  whereas  the  fbllowing^  fiHUid 
in  different  formis  in  almost  emy  country 
in  the  world,  is  more  like  a  case  of  home- 
grownwork.  A  man  lived  by  setting  tnps: 
and  night  after  night  a  crocodilywne  and 
ate  the  bait.    So,  at  last,  th^^msn,  "beang 
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grieved,  aet  the  taep  in  another  pl&ce,  Mid 
put  Qothing  in.  Thereupon  the  oroGodile, 
Mwohing  and  finding  nothing,  went  into 
the  trap  and  waa  caoght  When  the  man 
came  in  the  moming,  he  wai  going  to 
q)ear  the  crocodile,  bnt  it  said :  "  Let  me 
ont,  and  I  will  go  home  and  pay  f  on  tm 
what  I  have  itolsiL"  He  let  it  ont,  and  it 
leapt  on  hie  back,  etieking  its  claws  into 
bis  body,  and  saying :  "  Carry  me  to  my 
bmaa"  A  hare  saw  them  going  through 
the  water  and  called  out:  "Man,  wbue 
are  yon  off  to  1 "  "  I  am  carrying  this 
chief  to  his  home^  that  he  may  pay  me 
for  my  coods."  "I  do  not  hear  you," 
i^ed  toe  hare ;  and,  whan  the  man  said 
it  over  again,  be  cried :  "  I  do  not  hear 
yoa  Are  yon  maiking  a  fool  of  me  I  Gome 
near;  come  near."  "Listen,  0  chief  1" 
■ud  the  man.  "The  hare  says  we  must 
BO  back  a  litUe."  So  they  came  to  the 
bank,  and  the  man  repeated  the  aame 
words.  "Yes,  that  is  r^nt,"  said  the  hare; 
"  bnt  first  come  off  his  back  there."  Then 
the  hare  asked  :  "  Mian,  how  did  yon  set 
your  tn^  t  Let  me  see  it"  So  the  maq 
set  it.  "Ah,  chief,  pray  how  did  yon  get 
in  I"  was  the  bares  next  question.  "I 
pasaed  here,  I  passed  uiere,  and  I 
went — -"  Qoodl  there  was  Uie  croco- 
dile eaoffht  "  Now,  0  man  I  kill  that 
Tetmin,  said  the  bara  "It  wanted  to  eat 
yoo."  So  the  crocodile  was  killed;  and 
one  is  reminded  of  the  way  in  which  the 
imp  is  got  into  the  bottle  again,  and  of 
other  tuea  in  our  own  nnrseriee  and  in 
laamed  collections 

The  bare  in  these  £ast  African  tales 
answers  to  TJnde  Remos's  Brer  Sabbit. 
When  hare  and  l^ena  h&re  married  two 
ptiti,  who,  instead  of  the  customary  be- 
trotbal-gift  of  calico,  ask  for  lion,  leopard, 
and  pyuon  skins,  uta  former  answers  the 
tatter's  objection  that  "the  lion  is  terrible," 
with  the  bold  asnirances  "  I  will  try  to  kill 
a  lion,  that  my  wife  may  rejoice  and  aay 
'  mv  husband  is  strong.' "  So  he  takes  salt 
and  bangles,  and  patting  the  latter  on  his 
1^,  comes  to  the  lions'  Tillage.  The  chief 
lion  takes  him  for  a  woman  and  says : 
"  Yon  are  my  wife."  Bnt  hp  complains : 
"  Your  chief  wife  abases  me."  So  tbe  lion 
killed  her  and  her  children.  "Take  off 
their  skins,"  said  the  hare,  and  he  and  the 
Hon  ware  left  alone.  "  My  husband,  yonr 
eyes  frighten  me."  "  Take  them  oat,"  said 
tbe  ewer  lioa  The  bare  pnt  out  the  lion's 
eyes,  killed  and  skinnied  him ;  salted  and 
bid  the  skills,  and  went  to  Ibe  leopards' 
Tillage.    Here  he  did  the  same  tlung,  and, 


moreover,  before  he  would  allow  the  leopard 
to  come  near  bim,  he  said  :  "  My  haaband, 
I  want  python's  skins,"  and  the  leopard 
went  and  got  them  for  him.  So  now, 
carrying  bis  booty,  he  met  the  hyena. 
"  Ugwi  I  how  have  yon  slain  these  skms  I " 
asked  h&  "  I  slew  them  with  my  bag  of 
salt,"  was  the  reply.  The  hyena  went  to 
set  his  skins,  and  began  to  attack  a  lion. 
The  lions  were  angry  and  asked:  "Is  it 
war  that  you  want,  0  hyena )  "—and  they 
killed  him.  And  the  hare  went  for  bis 
wife,  and  she  rejoiced  and  sud :  "  My  hus- 
band is  clever ; "  and  the  hare  stayed  at 
that  Tillage  and  became  a  great  chief. 

All  who  can  get  hold  of  it  should  read 
B£v.  Duff  Macdonald'a  Africana,  each 
v(dame  of  which  ends  with  a  collection 
of  tales,  of  which  I  have  selected  a 
sample.  Mr.  Macdonald  waa  at  Blan- 
tyre,  the  mission  which  got  into  the  news- 
papers on  account  of  a  native  tiiief  being 
noKged.  "  Thieving  must  be  checked, 
judged  Mr.  Macdonald.  It  was  about 
time^  seeing  that  a  wUte  man,  superin- 
tending tbe  making  of  a  road,  woke  one 
moming  to  find  his  wardrobe  limited  to 
what  he  bad  gone  to  sleep  in.  So  the 
thief  got  nine  hundred  lashes — very  gentle 
ones,  the  native  law  being  "  death  to  the 
thief."  However,  our  basiness  is  not  with 
the  way  in  which  the  Blantyre  mission 
waa  carried  on.  Mr.  Macdonald  as  a 
folk-lorist  is  delightful.  In  "  the  dead 
chief  and  his  younger  brother  "  he  reminds 
OS  of  SouTestre's  Breton  legends.  The 
yonnger  brother  baa  all  the  dead  man's 
wives,  and,  indeed,  moat  of  his  tribe, 
carried  off  by  a  neighbouring  king.  He 
goes  to  his  brother's  giaTO  to  consmt  him, 
Ting  Latinos  does  in  Yirgfl,  as  chief- 
s  do  in  the  old  Gaelic  tales.  His 
broth«  DTes  him  four  «naU  bags,  and 
explains  thur  use,  and  bids  him  follow  the 
plunderera  Magic  obsta<jes  are  thrown 
in  his  way.  First  there  is  a  large  tree 
lying  across  the  road ;  so  he  opens  tne  first 
bag,  and  a  wood-moth  comes  out  and  gnaws 
a  passage.  I^ext,  the  path  is  blocked  by  a 
vast  rock ;  so  out  of  the  second  bag  cornea 
a  mania,  and  digs  a  snbway.  Then  there 
is  a  broad  river,  across  which  a  spider  from 
the  third  bag  spins  a  thread.  At  nkbt  he 
sits  down  near  the  king's  village,  andopens 
the  last  bag,  out  of  which  comes  a  rat  that 
creeps  into  ibe  king's  basket,  and  when 
he  takes  off  bis  eyes  (spectacles)  the  rat 
carries  tbem  to  the  ctu^  At  dawn  the 
king  says :  "  Let  all  assemble  with  their 
prisoners,  that  I  may  see  them."    But  he 
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caonot  see  them,  for  "  his  eyes  "  are  gone.' 
And  Uifl  cHef  stoats  from  across  the 
stream :  "  Give  me  back  iiiy  people.  I  also 
have  captured  in  war.  The  eyea  of  the 
king  hare  I  carried  off."  So  the  king  laid, 
"  Young  men,  give  him  np  his  people,"  and 
they  were  retained. 

Brer  rabbit  is  aa  belpfol  to  man  aa  the 
hare  ia  in  that  crocodue  story.  When 
the  lion  wants  to  kill  the  hunter  for 
having  elain  hu  backs,  rabbit  expostaUtes, 
and  aaya :  "I  can  show  you  better  meat 
not  far  away,"  So  he  loade  him  to  a 
pitfall  whore  lired  a  serpent,  and  per- 
anadea  him  to  go  in ;  and  when  he  is  in, 
he  calle  the  man,  and  bids  him  light  a  fire 
;  at  tjie  pit'd  moutji,  and  kill  the  lion. 

If  the  Hon  is  a  fool,  the  elephant  is  no 
wiser.  He  and  rabbit  strike  ap  a  friendahip, 
and  agree  to  bow  their  garden.  "  Yee,  and 
let  oa  £rat  roast  our  aeedi,"  aaid  ntbbtt 
The  stnpid  elephant  roasted  his,  but  rabbit 
only  roasted  a  Tory  few;  bo  that,  when 
the  rains  came,  the  elephant's  garden  was 
bare,  while  rabbit's  was  fall  of  pompkina. 
Then  said  the  elephant,  "My  friend  has 
deceived  me,"  and  he  took  to  stealing 
rabbit's  pompkina  by  night  "I  wonder 
who  steals  my  pompkins,"  said  rabbit 
"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  elephant  So 
rabbit  made  a  drum,  and  went  with  it 
secretly  inside  »  pumpkin.  The  elephant 
came  as  before,  and  ate  that  pumpkin 
among  the  rest,  and  there  was  the  rabbit 
drumming  away  in  his  stomach.  So  the 
elephant  died,  and  people  said,  "  Meat  has 
died  for  us  here."  And  when  they  opened 
the  body  Utey  found  rabbit  and  his  drum, 
and  said :  "  Yes  :  no  wonder  the  elephant 
died." 

Here  is  another  case  of  the  helpful 
hare.  A  mau  shot  a  bufialo.  Cutting  off 
tiie  hind-legs,  he  left  it  tiU  to-morrow,  and 
in  the  night  a  hyena  came  and  ate  its  way 
in,  and  got  caught  in  ite  ril».  When  the 
man  came,  he  be^;ed  hard,  and  said : 
"Come  to  my  cave,  and  111  pay  yoa."  So 
the  man  went,  and  hyena  showed  him  his 
wife  big  with  young,  and  eaii: "  Oome  ^ain 
at  the  moon's  end,  and  I  will  give  yoa  t£ree 
children  because  of  yourmeat  Sotihe  honter 
consented.  Bat  the  hyena  went  to  a  lion, 
and  said :  "  Chief,  come  and  lire  in  this 
cave,  and  at  the  moon's  end  yon  shall  have 
a  hairless  animal."  "Do  yon  mean  a 
man!"  said  the  lion.  "I  mean  a  nan." 
So  the  lion  came  and  waited ;  and  at  tJie 
set  time  the  mas  came,  and  was  startled 
to  see  liou'e  feet  Howgver,  being  strong 
in  heart,  he  went  in ;  but  when  he  saw  the 


lion  and  his  wife  he  wanted  to  go  back.  1 
"Why  do  you  go  back,  my  meatl"  said  ' 
the  lion.  "  I  am  not  yonr  meat,"  re|died  , 
the  man ;  "  but  yon  ate  my  meat,  and  told  I 
me  to  come  for  pay  at  the  moon's  end." 
"  No,  I  did  not  eat  your  meat ;  it  was  the 
hyena ;  and  he  told  me  yoa  would  come." 
While  they  were  quarrelling,  the  hare 
came  up,  and  said :  "  Chief,  leave  off  your 
dispute.  0  ItOD,  thy  elder  broUier  sent 
me  to  tell  you  not  to  eat  the  man."  "  Get 
away,"  sud  the  lion.  But  the  hare  palled 
oat  some  honey  and  some  snofF,  and  the 
lion,  acting  just  as  a  native  king  would  if 
eatables  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
exciting  law-case,  asked  for  snuff,  and  got 
some,  and  l^en  wanted  honey.  The  hare 
gave  him  a  taste,  and  he  wanted  more. 
"  You  most  first  let  me  tie  your  tails  to- 
gether." Then  the  lion  said  to  his  wife  : 
"  Listen,  wife  I  Do  yon  want  to  eat 
sweets ! "  "  Yea."  So  their  tub  were 
tied  together,  and  then  the  hare  took  away 
the  man,  and,  laughing  at  the  lion  when  he 
asked  for  the  sweets,  threw  a  stone  into 
the  cave,  and  shut  the  lions  in. 
~  Kindness  to  ftnitnalw  is  u  sure  of  a 
reward  as  in  the  old  German  tales.  A 
python  is  overtaken  by  a  bush-fire ;  a  man 
comes  by  with  an  axe  in  his  hand.  "  0 
chief,  hoe  to  save  me  1 "  said  the  baaat 
*'  If  I  hoed  to  save  yon,  you  would  devour 
me."  "  No,  I  womd  not"  So  the  man 
hoed ;  and  by-and-by  ^e  python  becomes 
a  young  lad,  and  gets  the  man  to  cany 
him  on  his  back  through  a  hole  in  the 
mountain  into  Python  Town.  Here  he 
brews  beer  ^the  plan  for  cementing  friond- 
ship),  and  umy  tat  and  diink  ana  drink. 
At  last  the  man  aays,  "  I  go  home  now ; " 
and  the  i^dion  ^ves  himfourbales  of  calico 
and  a  bottle  which,  it  pointed  towards  his 
enemies,  will  make  them  all  dead  men. 
Once  he  leaves  his  bottle  in  the  hut,  and 
the  enemies  take  it,  and  captare  him ;  but 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  king's  eyes)  a  rat  g«ta 
it  back  for  bim,  and  just  when  they  are 
bringing  htm  out  for  execution,  he  pcants 
it  at  them,  and  they  are  all  dead  and  gone, 
and  he  and  the  rat  divide  tJieir  land  and 
goods. 

Kidicule  conies  oat  in  many  of  &e 
stories  as  a  powerful  engine  in  woman's 
hands.  A  man  shows  he  cannot  eat  bran- 
porridge  whUe  he  is  tasting  some.  In 
comes  liis  wife,  and  he  puts  it  in  bis  hat, 
saying  "  ^T  ^"^  ^>^  langh  at  me  for 
changmg  my  ways ; "  and  when  it  trickles 
down,  he  appeals  to  her ;  "  Wife,  do  not 
tell  pe<^e  that  I  was  aeea  with  hran- 
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porridge  on  taj  head,  uid  I  vQl  pay  yon 
with  goods."  Bo  aha  bnws  beer,  and 
gathers  the  nMehbonn  for  a  dance,  and  tho 
two  are  good  fnends  again. 

A  deadly  bottle  comes  is  in  another 
Btory,  which  reminds  oa  of  many  in 
Giimm  and  elsewhere.  The  girl  who 
l^res  pleasant  answers  to  the  leopard  and 
other  beasbi,  gets  helped  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  finuly  recorers  her  child.  Her 
eompaniona,  who  answer  croesly,  "We 
itmt  want  to  be  qnestaoned  by  yon,"  get 
no  infiirmation ;  and  at  last  6im  ^Mlniign) 
kills  them  with  a  bottle  of  l^htning. 
Hlongn,  by  the  way,  is  only  half  firienos 
^th  man,  though  when  t]ie  mm,  whom  He 
had  Dtade,  "gave  way  to  fierceness,"  he 
took  rain,  and  cooled  down  the  snn. 
According  to  one  acconat,  rain  was  not 
His  gift  "  People  wbo  died  became  God, 
and  tliey  said:  'Come,  let  ns  givs  our 
children  rain.'  Others  refosed,  and 
aaid:  'Come,  let  ns  make  pote  and  fill 
with  water.'  And  the  others  said: 
'Let  as  break  a  pot;  let  as  give  oar 
children  rain.'"  But  tbe  nsoal  idea 
is  ^t  when  nan  die,  Mlni^  takes - 
men  to  heaven  that  th^  may  be  His 
alaves,  because  they  ate  His  people  ^the 
beasts)  here  below.  For  in  the  beginnmg, 
there  were  no  men,  but  only  Ood  and 
beasts.  And  a  chameleon  set  his  fish-trap 
in  the  river,  and  day  by  day  he  found 
fishes  even  When  the  otter  came  and  ate 
them.  And  one  day,  very  early,  he  fonnd 
a  man  and  woman  in  his  trap.  So  he  sud : 
"  To-day  things  onknown  have  entered  my 
^Pl  I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  take  them  t ' 
He  did  take  them,  and  carried  Uiem  to 
Mtnngu,  who  then  lived  here,  before  He 
had  gone  away  to  heaven.  "  Master,"  said 
he,  "see  what  I  have  brought  to-day." 
"  Sat  them  down,"  said  Hlnngn,  "  and  they 
will  grow."  So  they  grew,  the  man  and  the 
woman ;  and  Mlongn  s^d,  "  Wait  till  I 
adl  my  people,"  and  He  went,  calling  all 
the  beasts  of  the  earth  and  all  the  bn^ls. 
And  when  they  were  assembled,  He  said : 
"We  have  called  yon  for  these  strange 
beines  that  chameleon  fonnd  in  his  trap." 
All  me  beasts  said  :  "  We  have  beard  "  (Le. 
they  had  not  a  word  to  say).  Next  day 
th<T  saw  a  wonder — these  new  creatares 
making  fire  with  a  fire-stick.  Then  they 
IdUed  a  baffalo  and  made  roast;  and  so 
they  went  on  witit  all  the  beasts.  Then 
Mlnnga  said :  "  Chameleon,  I  was  told  yon 
were  bringing  in  paszling  creatares  among 
as.  See  now  my  people  are  being  panisfaeo. 
How  shall  I  act  1 "    So  the  chuneleon  ran 


np  a  tree ;  and  Mtonga  said,  "  I  cannot 
cUmb  a  tree,"  so  he  went  off  to  call  the 
spider ;  and  the  spider  went  on  h^h  and 
returned  again,  uid  sud :  "  Yoa,  now, 
Mlnngn,  go  on  hi^."  Mlangn  then  went 
with  the  spider  on  high ;  and  He  said : 
"  When  these  new  creatares  die  let  them 
come  on  high  here." 

Bat  I  shall  leave  no  room  for  the  Hindoo 
stories  which  I  meant  to  contrast  with 
these  East  African  ones.  Here  is  my  last 
from  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  it  is  notable 
because  its  phrase,  "  Death  and  sleep  are 
one  word,  they  are  of  one  family,"  is  exactly 
ihai,  of  Homer :  "At  first  people  did  not  die, 
and  they  lived  withont  sleep.  And  there 
came  a  woman  that  conld  not  walk,  and 
she  Kud, '  Sleep  ; '  and  two  slept,  and  one  of 
them  she  caught  by  the  nostrils.  Then 
she  cried,  'Arise,'  bat  the  one  she  had 
caught  co^Id  not  move.  So  she  sud  :  '  I 
am  sorry ;  I  have  done  wron^  He  cannot 
breathe.  Now  moam  for  him.' "  So  the 
people  mourned  three  days ;  and  then  they 
said,  ".Dig  a  grave,"  and  tiiey  buried  him. 
The  woman  that  could  not  walk  had  done 
mischief. 

Of  the  Hindoo  legends,  the  moat 
striking  feature  Is  their  wildness.  Is  it  a 
protest  against  the  dull  monotony  of  life 
in  India  1  Or  is  life  leas  monotonous  to 
the  native  than  to  the  European  1  Lai 
Behari's  talcs,  anyhow,  are  wilder  than  the 
wildest  bits  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  A 
young  man  puts  an  -egg  of  the  toontoonia 
bird  into  a  cupboard,  and  out  of  It  comes 
a  babe  that  ^ws  Into  the  loveliest  giri 
the  world  ever  saw.  The  mannik  stone  in 
some  snakes'  heads  Is  worth  the  wealth  oi 
seven  kings.  In  a  certain  city  an  elephant 
is  kingmaker;  but  the  king  of  his  choice 
only  reigns  a  day,  for  out  of  the  queen'i 
month  comes  a  tbread-like  snake  which 
slays  him  in  the  bride-chamber.  A  long- 
lost  son,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  hi( 
mother,  and  has  mounted  the  cow-houst 
roof  that  he  may  break  In  and  cany  hei 
off,  happily  hears  his  life's  story  from  twc 
calves  that  are  qoietly  discussing  hin 
below.  Ghosts  haunt  peepol-trees,  and  ar< 
as  tricky  as  mediums  at  a  stance.  A 
wife,  going  out  of  doors  on  a  darl 
night,  acadentally  knocks  up  against  i 
Sankchinni,  white  lady  ghost,  that  sat  oi 
a  low  branch.  The  revengeful  creatun 
at  once  took  her  by  the  throat,  thrust  he 
into  a  hole  in  the  tree,  and  went  in,  tahiu) 
her  shape  so  completely  that  the  mother 
in-law,  that  universal  inmate  of  the  Hindo< 
hut,  was  deceived.     The  only  differeno 
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woa  that^  whereas  the  wife  had  been  weak 
and  Ungaid,  the  ghott  wu  briik  ind 
active.  "  Sbe  liu  tanied  over  a  new  leaf ; 
so  mach.  the  better,"  said  the  mother-in- 
law,  when  the  airaada  and  the  cooking 
were  done  in  next  to ,  no  thne^  .  Bat  one 
day  the  old  voman  caoght  d^t  of  .^ 
ghost  fetcbiDg  something  from  the  next 
room  gboBt  usbion,  by  stretching  oak  a 
loDK  arm— for  ghosts  can  stretcn  thieir 
limbs  a  great  way,  though  not  lo  f ar  as 
Bakahaais  can.  Sbe  said  nothing,  bat  told 
her  son ;  and  they  watched,  and  before 
long  they  saw  tlie  kitchen  hearth  ablaec^ 
thongb  they  knew  there  was  i)0  fire  in  the 
house.  Ixtoking  throngh  a  diink,  they 
saw  that  tbe  wife  had  thnut  her  foot  into 
the  oven,  and  that  it  was  bnnuBz  like  a 
bit  of  wood.  "She's  a  gboav'  they 
whuipared,  ao  th^  went  for  tbie  Ojha,  irho 
testd  hei  by  bnrning  ttumericjinder  her 
nose.  She  proved  her  ^oatahip  oy  scream- 
ing, and  was  then  beaten  with  aQppera  till 
she  confessed,  and  iJiowed  where  tbe  real 
wife  was,  and  wu  again  beaten  till  she 
promised  never  to  do  the  family  any  farther 
nann.  The  poor  wife  moat  have  been  a  bad 
bargain  aftw  the  active  f^ioat^  for  ahe  was 
almost  dead,  and  very  slowly  got  back  to 
her  oBoal  w^  health. 

If  yoa  are  a  Brahmin,  the  best  ghost  to 
have  to  do  with  is  that  of  a  Bratunadail^a 
— a  Brahmin  who  dies  unmarried.  A  poor 
Brahmin  nndertook,  lUra  "Mary,  the  mud 
of  the  inn,"  to  fetch  a  branch  at  midnight 
from  A  ghoat-baanted  tree  jost  ontaide  the 
village.  Bash  men  had  tried,  but  tbeir 
necks  had  been  wmne.  However,  Uie 
Znmidar's  offer  of  one  nnndred  bighas  of 
freehold  land  was  too  strong  a  temptation 
for  the  starring  man.  So  he  went  j  but 
at  one  rope's  distance  from  tba  haanted 
tree  bis  heart  misgave  him,  and  he  stopped 
under  a  rakola-tree,  in  which  lodged  a 
Brabmsdaitya.  The  "  blessed  ghoBt,'"hear- 
ing  of  hia  troable,  at  once  compelled  the 
otber  ghosts  to  act  like  shives  of  the  lamp. 
They  finished  catting  the  bongh,  for  put- 
ting knife  to  which  they  were  jost  going 
to  tear  the  Brahmin  in  pieces.  And  when 
the  land  was  given  they  reaped  hia  harvests, 
and  brought  him  floor  and  ghee,  and  aagar, 
and  curds,  etc.,  enough  to  feast  a  thooaand 
brother  Brahmins.  And  as  no  good  deed 
to  a  Brahmin  is  aver  done  in  vain,  the 
Brahmadaitya  was  at  once  freed  from  his 
ghostly  life,  and  taken  to  heaven  in  a  fire- 
^ariot. 

While  reading  these  tales^  one  seems 
to    get    on    intimate    terms    with    these 


Hindoo  viUagara,  where  the  (rtepnother 
kaies  her  itep-soas  as,  she  did  in  old 
Greece ;  wlieie  the  wifb  is  u  dntafhl  and 
self-devoting  as  Aloeftis  IwaaeU ;  when 
tb«  doty  to  goeata  ia  ••  Strang^  /elt 
as  ia  Admetoilra  honMbold.  One  thing 
is  worth  nottng,  the  Batsbaaia — *'i*ir^ 
eaters,"  aupposecT  to,  be  some  dim  remem- 
bmqce  of  an  abprigiiial.  cannibal  raoA-,-are 
■b' terrible  and  de^tmctiv*  as  to  eat  up 
Vhoifl  eitua,  and  even  vheSi  from  scuaa 
wAim,  one  of  tliaai  baa  taken  a  hnman 
hqabuidi.sheH  so  afflicted. i^di  perpetual 
hunger  an  to  be  oblige^  to  ^t  ap  at  njdit 
and  dflvone  -tU  the  jneat  n  toe  lardei; 
Yet  the  crgaa  betrecatnan and  Tta^Jmi 
is  splnndid,  physically  and  morally,  .  The 
apn  of  one  of  these  marriages  ia  "lilsa  a 
godi"  aod.wben  his  mother  Kills  and, eats 
his  &tber  and  hia  human  wife,  he  reacaes 
his  half-brother  though  he  baa  to  slay  bit 
mother  in  ao  doing  ;'rheae  "  rav-ea^eia  " 
are  jost  like  our  g^ts  in  their  keen  aoent 
of  mortals  who  come  within  tlieir  rpBc)i. , 

A  buoiui  bwjv  I  BinaU  1 " 
.is  their  «ry.  They  are,  too,  ^ke  the  "  gjaid 
who  bad  no  heart  in  his  body,"  and  'Who 
smears  under  various  forms  in  ao  many 
European  stories.  A  king's  daughter,  the 
survivor  of  a  whole  dty,  whom  as  old  ogress 
took  a  liking  to  andspared, worms  her  seta^t 
out  of  her  as  soon  as  tbe  arrival  of  tlie  pre- 
destined prince  has  set  her  wits  worki|ig: 
She  falls  a  crying;  and  when  theBakafaasi 
asks  why,  she  replies  r  "  Mother^  I  weep 
becanae  yon  are  old,  and  when  you  die 
I  shall  surdy  be  eaten  by  (we  ef  your 
fellows."  "  When  I  die  I  Why,  fooliah  ^ 
we  Paif^aaia  Qflver  die.  We  are  not  im- 
mortal, but  no  homan  being  can  find  the 
secret  on  which  our  life  d«>ends.  The  life 
of  all  this  clan  that  dwells  here  is  in  yonder 
tank.  In  the  midst,  in  deep  wate^  ia  a 
hollow  glass  pillar,  at  the  top  of  which  are 
two  bees.  Whoso  brings  up  both  at  one 
breath,  and  kills  them  wiUiont  shedding 
a  drop  of  blood,  will  kill  OS  all  at  one  blow. 
If  a  drop  of  blood  touches  the  ground  a 
thousand  more  of  us  will  start  to  life  im- 
mediately." That  is  one  striking  reaem- 
blance  to  Western  tales  that  I  have  noticed 
in  Lai  Becbari's  budget  Here  is  one 
more :  If  tiie  msgic  pot  (faandij,  out  of 
which  issues  a  hundred  demons,  is  tuned 
up  and  covered,  the  demons  abvightwi^ 
disappear.  For  this,  there  is  a  well-known 
Western  parallel  And  The  Adventures  of 
Two  Thieves  have  a  smack  of  the  None 
Mather  Thief,   itself   based  on  the   old 
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Egyptun  Btoi7,  told  bj  HerodotOB,  of  ths 
brouien  who  robbed  the  treuare  in  the 
I^ramid.  The  Hindoo  stoty,  however,  £■ 
mncfa  more  elaborately  worked  oat.  One 
mut  alike  in  Hindoo  and  African  legends, 
Ib  the  fairiea ;  and  these  old  friends  re- 
im>ear  strangely  enoogh  in  Maori  land. 
Tba  Mauia  aay  they  are  as  grasshoppera 
for  mnltitade,  and  inst  like  the  English  to 
look  at,  fair,  with  freckled  skiiiii  and  red- 
Inrown  haii.  As  among  Uie  old  Qaols,  men 
woo  and  win  them  to  wife  occaei(»ially,  and 
Maori  children  are  carried  of  and  cQange- 
Ibiga  pat  in  their  place.  They  fish  oy 
nignt,  UDg  at  their  Guung — men  have  even 
letunt  verses  of  their  songs.  So  irom  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  we  have 
similar  ideas  about  the  supemat'oral,  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  strangely  similar 


THE  ENGLISH  IN  OAIEO. 

(N0TB3  OF  A  PBIVATE  SOLDIER.) 
It  mar  be  said  that  the  sequel  to  the 
mcceufdl  invasion  of  a  conntry,  usually,  in 
the  first  place,  takes  the  form  of  the  occu- 
pation of  its  capital  city  by  the  victorious 
loccea  of  the  invaders.  Under  circum- 
stances of  Hob  kind,  the  writer  found  him- 
self in  a  famous — perhaps  the  most  famous 
— oriental  city,  sabsequent  to  the  total 
overthrow  in  the  field  of  the  national 
army.  The  native  array  had  been 
destroyed,  or  entirely  disorganised  and 
•cattered  by  one  decisive,  cruahine  blow ; 
and  the  small  garrison  of  Uie  capital  surren- 
dered— somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  an 
oriental  fortress  of  earlier  times — almost 
on  hearing  the  trumpets  of  our  cavalry 
before  its  gates,  and  without  the  firing  of 
a  single  shot  on  either  side. 

Soon  after  the  capitulation,  the  mass  of 
our  regiments  b^an  to  arrive  in  the  city 
or  in  its  immediate  neighboorhood.  Some 
travelled  by  rail,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  approached  by  march  rente.  The 
former  and  more  expeditious  mode  of 
crossing  country  fell  to  our  share;  and 
after  a  ratiier  tedious  journey,  our  train  of 
boUock  and  other  waggons  was  draped 
into  the  station  by  a  piunfally  asthmatic 
locomotive,  which  seemed  to  be  all  but 
overcome  by  its  late  exertions.  On  the 
platform,  to  receive  us,  was  a  Royal  Doke, 
accompanied  by  a  little  group  of  officers 
in  smart  new  uniforms,  which  latter  pre- 
sented a  marked  contrast  to  our  own 
travd-stained,  and,  in  many  instances, 
ra^ed  garments.    The  public  were  kept 


without  the  terminus  by  a  staff  of  polioo- 
men,  ql^  in  white,  and  wearing  swords, 
and  who^  general  appearance  had  nothing 
in  common  with  that  of  the,  to  us,  more 
familiar  "  bobbies "  of  onr  native  insular 
regions.  Emerging  from  the  station,  amid 
a  great  din  created  by  the  vigorous  practice 
of  their  art  by  the  drummers,  we  saw  a 
considerable  crowd  gathered  together  in 
the  street.  The  component  parts  of  this 
assembly  had  a  very  tatterdemalion  look 
about  them;  and  we  observed  that  the 
conventionalitieB  of  dress  common  in 
Western  countries  were  here  reversed — the 
women  wearing  the  most  distinctive  portion 
of  a  man's  attire,  while  the  men  were 
clad  in  voluminous  gowns  reaching  to  their 
feet  We  marched  away  along  a  series  of 
streets,  some  of  them  lined  with  handsome 
buildings,  others  with  houses  of  mean 
aspect.  For  the  most  part  the  thorongh- 
farei  had  a  deserted  air ;  the  houses  and 
shops  were  closed,  and  apparentiy  unin- 
habited; a  few  caf^B  alone  were  open, 
standing,  like  the  gin-palaces  of  onr  own 
metropolis,  chiefly  at  comers.  After  pro- 
ceeding for  a  mUe  or  more,  we  passed  a 
lofty  and  showy  edifice.  In  front  of  this 
a  guard  of  white-cmted  soldiers  was 
"  turned  out."  It  Etmck  us  at  the  time 
that  these  men  had  quite  a  healthy  and 
soldier-like  appearance,  very  different  from 
the  charactenatics  of  their  u^ortunate 
comrades,  whom  we  had  lately  seen  by 
thonsands  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  in 
hundreds  lying  slain  on  the  battle-field. 
Soon  after  we  had  left  this  place  behind, 
we  entered  a  spacious  square,  with  fine 
trees,  and  splendid  houses  around  its  sides. 
Here  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  the 
natives,  through  which  we  marched  into  a  : 
bairack  parade-ground,  and  there  paaaed 
onr  first  night  in  the  historical  city. 

At  daybreak  we  marched  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  sqnare,  for  it  had  been 
decided  that  there  we  were  to  take  up 
our  quarters.  No  tents  had  as  yet'  been 
provided  for  our  reception,  and  as  the 
hours  passed  on  it  became  evident  that 
the  approaching  night  would  needs  have 
to  be  spent  in  ^e  open  air,  a  condition  of 
things,  however,  to  which,  from  two  or 
three  montbfl' experience,  we  were  all  well 
accustomed  and  inured.  It  was  also  appa- 
rent that  our  bivouac  was  the  centre  of 
attraction  for  idlers  of  all  ranks  in  the  city ; 
and  from  the  crowds  of  these  observers  we 
jed  that  the  place  was  by  no  means  so 
deewted  as  the  comparatively  empty 
streets  of  the  previous  evening  had  led  us 
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to  infar.  Their  corioeity  becoming  a  little 
obtnuiTe,  a  strong  guard  wka  numnted  to 
keep  the  popolace  at  a  reapectfrd  distance, 
and  the  dnty  of  the  men  thna  employed 
was  neither  easy  nor  pleaaant  Oar  aentriee 
vere  efficiently  seconded  in  their  efforts  to 
preeerre  a  clear  space  for  the  camp  by  the 
policemen  in  white.  These  officials  enrorced 
tiieir  orders  on  the  rongher  portion  of  the 
crowd  by  a  very  liberal  application  of  the 
stick — not  the  tnmcheon  of  the  English 
"  officer,"  but  long  canes,  with  which  they 
administered  severe  thnshings  to  the  more 
disorderly  members  of  tiie  commnnity. 

The  people  who  snrroanded  our  camp 
were  <^  aU  daasea  The  wealUiier  aort 
came  ap  at  a  smart  trot  on  donkeys.  These 
beasts  were  relatively  mach  finer  spedmens 
of  qoadrapedal,  than  their  riders  were  of 
hnman,  natnre.  Bnt  the  poorer  varieties 
of  the  ass  tribe  were,  though  condderably 
less  obstinate,  little  better  treated  tluui 
their  brethren  in  more  dvilised  coontries. 
Of  the  fair  sex,  many  damee,  with  vwled 
Gonntenances,  arrived  on  donkey -back. 
Nothing  of  the  visages  of  these  ladies 
oonld  be  seen  save  two  great  black  eyes, 
which  remained  tmcovraed.  Stretching 
from  the  bridge  of  the  nose  to  the  roots  m 
their  bairinfrontwasan  extraordiuarymetal 
contrivance,  'which  we  supposed,  rightly 
or  wron^y,  had  something  to  do  with 
maintaining  the  veU  in  its  proper  positioa 
The  appearance  of  this  article  precisely 
coincided  with  that  of  the  little  brazen 
tabe  which  covers  the  muule  and  protects 
the  "  sight "  of  a  rifle,  when  not  in  use. 
From  this  resemblance  the  heroes  of  the 
late  campaign  called  the  strange  appen- 
dages "nght- protectors,"  a  name  they 
retained  daring  onr  occupation  of  the 
square.  Tlie  humbler  classes  of  women — 
at  this  period  at  least — were  conspiouone 
by  their  absence.  Bnt  the  "lords  of 
creation"  represented  here  were  of  all 
kinds,  Irom  putative  nabobs  down  to 
miserable  ana  horribly  repoluv^-looking 
beggars.  A.  large  nnmber  of  the  men  of 
the  lower  orders  were  blind  of  one  eye. 
We  were  aware,  before  noticing  this 
circumstance,  that  ophthalmia  was  a 
scouige  of  this  country  from  the  occurrence 
of  some  Unfortunate  cases  in  our  own 
ranks  i  but  when  we  got  to  be  on  more 
familiar  terms  with  the  townspeople,  we 
gathered  that  it  was  customary  with  many 
young  men  to  destroy  an  eye  in  oider  to 
escape  the  conBcrlption.  Perhaps  there 
traa  some  truth  in  this ;  at  any  rate, 
the  amount  of  partial  and  even  complete 


blindness  was  very  remarkable.  Beridea 
the  actual  natives,  there  was  a  conuderahle 
sprinkling  of  Europeans  present,  who 
probably  chiefly  bdonged  to  southern 
oontinentsl  nationalities.  These  gentry 
already  were  commendng  to  attempt  to 
"  posh  "  trade  by  offering  for  sale  agazs. 
fruit  of  various  kinds,  and  sundry  small 
wares,  bnt  not,  as  yet,  to  mueh  purpose. 

Looking  over  the  heads  of  the  encircling 
crowd,  we  saw  that  one  side  of  the  square 
— which  latter  was  probably  about  ten 
acres  in  extent — was  entirely  ocoqiied  by 
a  palace,  a  vast  group  of  baudings  of  con- 
siderable arctutectand  pretensions ;  and,  as 
we  could  see,  it  was  already  tenanted  by 
our  soldiery.  On  anothsr  of  the  aides  was 
a  second  palace,  smaller  than  the  first,  bnt 
situated  in  really  beautiful  gardens, 
luxuriant  with  tropical  vegetation,  and 
endosed  by  a  highly  ornamental  railing: 
A  third  side,  lined  with  fine  houses,  was 
bisected  by  a  street  shaded  by  well-grown 
acacias,  and  having  a  great  display  of 
baaaars,  caf6s,  and  shops  of  all  sorts  and 
sizea.  The  remaining  ride  of  the  square 
conusted  of  a  high  iron  ruling,  which 
divided  it  from  a  parade  -  ground  and 
barrack  occupying  a  large  area  of  ground. 
The  surface  of  uie  extenaire  square  was 
not  paved  or  macadamised  In  any  foahion, 
bnt  consisted — as  we  found  before  morning 
— merely  of  day. 

Darkness  came  on  in  due  course,  and 
oar  visitors  gradually  melted  away.  So 
silent  was  the  place  befwe  midnight,  t^at 
we  felt  it  difficult  to  realise  that  we  were 
lying  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city.  Having 
no  covering  of  any  kind  as  yet,  we  reposed 
on  mother  earth,  ihlly  dresaed,  till  eariy 
morning,  when,  from  minarets  in  the 
neighbourhood  extraordinary  chants  and 
howls  were  given  forth  by  men,  who, 
we  were  afterwards  informed,  performed 
duties  corresponding  to  those  of  priests. 
At  certain  hours  this  shouting  occurred, 
and  bemdes,  to  a  certun  extent,  rendering 
the  momiDg  bngte  superfluous,  it  gave  us 
a  high  opinjon  of  the  vocal  powers  of  this 
variety  of  prieethood. 

While  m  the  desert  we  had  noticed 
that  in  this  climate  a  heavy  dew  fell 
by  night ;  but  now  its  damping  qualities 
were  seen  to  far  greater  advantage. 
Arising  from  the  ground,  we  found  that 
the  day,  aided  by  this  abundant  dew, 
had  been  during  the  night  converted 
into  an  extremely  adhesive  kind  of  mod. 
Our  clothes,  of  course,  had  a  layer  of  tiiis 
material  plastered   all    over  them.     An 
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nnconwloiu  Bleeper  who  tamed  aboat,  in 
addition  to  rendering  his  position  more 
comfortable,  attraotod  to  his  gannenbi 
another  layer,  and  lo  on,  according  to  the 
nomber  of  tams,  tDl  an  inch  or  so  of  mod 
adhaed  to  hia  garments.  We  had  long 
Blent  in  the  open,  bnt  aand,  and  not  clay, 
haa  formed  oar  nsting-pUce.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  men  with  this  coating  of 
mnd  vaa  Indicrona ;  and  on  experimenting, 
it  was  fonnd  oselees  to  attempt  to  remove 
it  tin  it  had  dried,  which  wu  not 
Tery  long,  onder  the  potent  raya  of  the 
•on. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  day,  a 
jofficient  snpply  of  capactotu  marqaees,  of 
the  sort  Bsed  by  the  troopa  of  this  nation, 
were  g^ven  over  to  ns.  These,  however, 
consisted  of  a  canvas  roof  solely ;  they  had 
no  walls  01  sides;  bat  notwithstanding 
this  defect  they  salted  oar  wants  admirably, 
and  each  provided  a  shelter  alike  from  the 
son  and  dew — rain  was  unknown — for 
thirty  or  forty  men.  On  the  clay,  to 
whose  properties  we  were  now  folly  alire, 
mats  were  spread ;  and  we  aoon  began  to 
make  oorselTaa  at  home  with  the  aid 
of  these  nnwonted  loxniies.  Having 
oblitented  from  our  clothes — onoe  red, 
now  brown,  or  nearly  black — as  far  as 
possible  the  traces  of  the  mod,  towards  the 
evening  we  sallied  forth  to  view  the 
famoos  dty.  Taking  the  street,  by  which 
we  had  approached  oar  present  domicile 
some  forty-eight  boors  before,  we  had  not 
gone  far  along  its  shady  footway,  ere  we 
noticed  that  its  bordering  booses  had 
nndergone  <jaite  a  transformation  during 
this  snort  mtervaL  Caf6s  innomerable 
had  sprang  into  existence,  with  chairs 
and  tables  placed  oatdde  onder  the 
wide-spreading  trees.  There  were  English 
caf^s;  French,  Italian,  and  Highlanders' 
oaf^s;  the  artillery  caf6,  and  the  goards- 
man's  caf &  A  few — hot  only  a  very  limited 
number — of  these  places  of  entertainment 
were  devoted  to  the  sale  of  coSee,  and  a 
compound  which  probably  was  intended 
to  represent  chocolate  j  together  with 
cigarettes,  and  tobacco  in  other  shapes. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  were  what  we 
may  call  "folly  bcensed  hoases," in  which 
a  fiery  liqoid  was  stored  in  bottles  labelled 
"ci^na&^  No  puns  had  been  spared  to 
attract  attention  to  all  of  these  hoases  by 
immense  dgnboards,  by  the  display  of  fi(^ 
gt  various  nations,  and  by  men  stationed  on 
the  street  to  solicit  a  visit  from  the 
passers-bjr.  Donkeys  occupied  positions  at 
intervals  in  the  streets,  mach  in  the  same 


way  as  we  had  in  other  dties  seen  cabs  or 
hansoms  doing.  Having  for  man^  weeks 
been  sabjected  to  a  course  of  semiHitarva- 
tion,  the  h^py  thought  of  a  good  sapper 
began  to  occupy  a  ^ace  in  the  minds  of  a 
snutll  party  ofos.  Passing  tbroosh  beaud- 
fdl  poblic  gardens,  where  a  band  was  dia- 
coorsing  mOuc  to  a  large  assembly,  we  at 
last  fell  opoo  what  seemed  to  be  exactly 
the  kind  of  eating-house  of  which  we  were  in 
search.  We  entered,  and  saw  that  we  were 
the  only  guests.  A  very  obseqaioos  waiter 
^ipeared,  witli  a  bill  of  fare  in  one  hand, 
and  a  fly-whisk  in  the  other.  Over  the 
former  printed  nutter  we  held  a  consolta- 
tion.  It  was  replete  with  information, 
which  was,  howevw,  in  a  langoage  not 
very  famiiiitr  to  as ;  bat  finally  a  so&cient 
nomber  of  plates  of  what  appeared  on  the 
card  as  "  moaton  "  was  ordered.  In  a  few 
minstes  each  man  was  supplied  with  a 
piece  of— posubly — mutton,  aboot  the  size 
of  a  crown^jiiece,  and  one  solitary  potato, 
with  its  jacket  on.  This  supper,  which  in 
amoont  scarcely  came  op  to  oor  expecta- 
tions, was  soon  dispatched;  and  the 
waiter — who  treated  us  with  as  much 
deference  as  if  we  had  b^n  so  many  field- 
marshals — was,  with  great  facility,  made  to 
onderstand  that  we  were  desiroos  of  pay- 
ing for  oor  refection.  When  the  polite 
attendant  bad  extracted  aboot  two  francs 
ftom  eiuih  of  OB,  we  departed,  resolving 
that  in  tatore  we  woold  sap  else- 
whera 

After  wandering  aboQt  for  some  honrs, 
it  became  evident  tiab  oor  time  was  nearly 
up,  and  that  we  ahoold  have  to  qoickly 
retrace  oor  steps  to  the  squara  .  There 
were  clocks  in  various  sitoatlons,  the 
nomerals  on  the  dials  of  which  were  un- 
intelligible to  us ;  bat  from  the  position  of 
the  hiuids  we  accorately  judged  the  hours. 
As  we  were  already  somewhat  late,  donkeys 
were  proposed  as  a  means  to  hasteo  oor 
movements,  and,  on  reaching  Ute  nearest 
donkey-stand,  we  selected  and  mounted 
soitable  animala  Urged  from  behind  by 
the  sticks  of  their  owners  or  drivers,  the 
donkeys  set  off  at  fall  gallop.  The  speed 
was  BO  great  that  it  required  our  whole 
attention  and  utmost  efforts  to  mMnt-M" 
oor  eqailibriom  by  means  of  three  of  oor 
limbs,  the  remdning  one  being  folly  em- 
ployed in  holding  on  oor  helmets.  Sur- 
{ffised  as  we  were  at  the  running  powers  of 
the  beasts,  we  were  still  more  astonished 
at  the  abruptness  with  which  they  coold 
bring  themselvee  to  a  dead  stop^  The 
riders  were  happily  not  at  a  great  height 
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from  th«  aaiaitiww,  or  this  costom  of 
tlieir  steeds  might  have  been  fraught  with 
serious  reaults.  As  it  wu,  flevenu  of  the 
mounted  fonnd  themselres  seated  on  the 
street,  a  ^ard  or  two  in  advance  of  their 
respective  donkeys,  to  the  great  Aversion 
of  the  loungers  in  front  of  the  caf^  WiUi- 
ont  breaking  oar  necks,  however,  ve  arrived 
in  camp  in  time  to  hear  of  an  important 
addition  to  our  number. 

While  most  of  the  occnpants  of  the 
tents  were  disporting  themselves  "down 
town,"  a  prisoner  ol  war,  of  the  very 
highest  rank,  had  been  broo^t  In  under  a 
strong  escorb  In  the  adjacent  bomck  a 
prison  had  qmckly  been  extemporised  for 
his  reception,  by  placing  wooden  bars  on 
the  windows  of  a  smtable  apartment, 
and  by  mounting  a  nnmerons  military 
guard  to  watch  over  him.  This  personage 
was  one  whose  appearance  has  frequently, 
with  varringd^TMS  of  veri-nmiHtnae,  been 
depicted  by  artists  and  ^hotographeta,  and 
tliondi  we  had  daUy  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  nmotts  c^itive,  it  ie  perhaps  anper- 
finous  to  descnbe  his  martial  £gixre  in  this 
place.  But  he  Iiad,  to  the  eye  of  a  soldier, 
a  commanding,  undaunted  aspect ;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  being  the  prime  cause 
of  bringing  ns  some  thousands  of  miles 
into  the  midst  of  scenes  of  faardstiip  and 
danger,  we  could  hardly  repress  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  him  in  the  fallen  condition 
of  his  fortunes.  Two  or  three  days  sob- 
sequent  to  hia  arrival,  the  writer  had  the 
honour  to  be  one  of  tiie  custodians  of  the 
defeated  chief,  and  this  was  a  duty  of 
some  responsibility.     Two  sentinels  were 

E laced,  with  loaded  rifles,  at  tiie  door  of 
is  place  of  confinement.  These  men 
were  instmcted  in  terms  full  of  meaning, 
"not  to-be  afrud  to  exceed  their  duty" 
in  the  event  of  unforeseen  accidents  trans- 
piring. The  prison  was  three  storeys 
abovethe  parade-ground  below.  A  verandah 
ran  along  the  front  of  the  building  past 
the  prisoner's  windows.  Here,  at  intervals, 
he  was  brought  out  to  enjoy  the  open  air. 
When  walking  up  and  down  be  was  accom- 

Cied  by  the  ofEcer  of  the  guard,  and 
r  men,  having  loaded  arms,  constantly 
had  their  eyes  upon  him.  He  always 
wore  a  white  uniform,  and  being  a  stout, 
robust  man,  it  became  him  well  as  he  paced 
along  the  flags  with  firm,  soldierlike  tread. 
Conversing  volubly  with  the  officer,  he 
seemed  to  be  in  good  spirits,  and  but  little 
cast  doicQ  by  his  misfortunes.  He  was 
occasionally  visited  by  the  chiefs  of  our 
own  legions,  among  others   by  a  Boyal 


Duke,  who  drove  op  in  a  showy  equipage, 
preceded  by  two  running  footmen,  wao, 
in.  getting  over  the  ground,  emulated 
the  prowess  of  their  compatriots  the 
donkeya 

For  about  a  fortni^t  nothing  very  re- 
markable occurred  in  the  city,  or  at  least 
in  that  portion  <tf  It  wUofa  came  under  onr 
observation.  Wa  bad  quite  settied  down 
to  the  daily  routine  ottlunes  in  Uie  square. 
Hie  prisoner  above  referred  to  was  removed 
to  another  port  of  the  town,  and  we  saw 
nomoreofmm.  We  were  literally  besie^ 
by  swarms  of  native  vendors  of  a  wide 
variety  of  merchandise.  Women  ofi'ered 
for  sale  ^gs,  milk,  and  several  kinds  of 
firuita.  l%ere  were  numeroos  money- 
diangers,  who,  by  quibbling  over  ooins  of 
different  nations,  sometimes  victimised 
some  of  oiir  men.  Itinerary  tobacconists 
also  appeared  in  great  force,  as  well  as  men 
selling  lemonade  at  a  high  profit;  and 
even  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  glass  large 
quantities  of  filtered  wkter— a  great  laxary 
— were  disposed  o£ 

One  evening  we  were  ordered  to  be  up 
and  doing  on  the  following  morning  sooner 
than  nsoai,  and  someiriiat  before  the  time 
tiie  priests  were  wont  to  commence  their 
:sl  exercises.  There  was  to  be  hdd  a 
grand  review  of  our  army,  on  the  very 
ground  wherenpoh  stood  our  tents.  Some 
scores  of  native  artificers  were  engaged  ia 
the  construction  of  a  srand  stand,  from 
which  point  the  notables  of  the  nation, 
and  others,  were  to  view  the  marching 
legions  pass  by.  Oar  own  reddenees  were 
in  a  short  time  entirely  demolished,  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  camp  was  transferred 
into  the  puace-gardens  to  which  I  have 
previonsly  allnded ;  and  an  eztraordinaTy 
amount  of  brushing  up  clothes  and  buttons, 
burnishing  swords  or  bayoneta,  and  other 
like  matters,  ensued.  We  had  lately 
received  new  regimentals,  and  the  review 
promised  to  be— and  nndouhtedly  was — a 
veiy  gallant  show.  The  helmets,  originally 
white,  hod  been  painted  brown,  to  re- 
semble the  sands  of  the  desert  in  hue ;  but 
now  it  was  thought  necessary  to  re-whiten 
them  in  view  of  the  approaching  event 
But  pipeclay  was  not  numbered  among  the 
geological  products  of  this  country,  much 
to  the  sorrow,  no  doubt,  of  its  military 
classesL  We  were  therefore  at  a  loss  to 
find  a  substitute.  Fertile  in  resource,  some 
fellows  bethought  themselves  of  several 
ImutcIs  of  lime,  which  were  used  by  the 
natives  in  whitewashing  the  barrack  on 
I  the  oppoute  side  of  tne  square.     And 
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in  Ml  faoat'B  time,  by  this  meau,  the 
head -pieces  wen  tendered  dazzlinsly 
vhite,  by  being  singly  dipped  Into  we 
bajrels. 

After  having  been  kept  standing  onder 
the  blazing  snu  (at  a  oonple  of  honn  or 
more,  ve  at  length  approached  the  front 
of  the  grand  itand,  on  which  were  withered 
together  a  b^liant  asaemblr  of  lacues,  aqd 
varied 


groups 

being  necessary,  while  paauDg  this  poi 
to  look  "  strught  to  the  firont,  we  had  only 
an  muattsfactory  glimpse  of  the  gay  party ; 
bat  it  was  impoesible  to  avoid  noticing, 
amid  his  staff,  our  great,  oar  "  only " 
geoeraL  There  wefe  present  numbers  of 
naUve  gentry  in  splendid  array.  The 
fronts  oE  thnr  coats  were  one  mass  of  gold 
and  silver.  Their  sabres  and  Bcabbards 
vera  elaborately  ornamented,  and  their 
^ipearancegenerallyoonfLrmsd  our  opinions 
that  they  were  but  mere  "  carpet "  Imights, 
Some  hours  latw  we  finished  up  for  the 
day  by  replacing  our  marquees  and  baggaee 
in  theit  old  places  on  the  square ;  ^d  in 
the  evening  the  writer  formed  one  of  a 
party  sent  a  few  miles  to  fire  "  farewell  " 
shots  over  the  grave  of  a  departed  com- 
rade; 

We  latterly  came  to  be  on  very  ftiendly 
terms  with  the  citizens,  some  of  the  lower 
orders  of  whom  were  neeful  to  us  in  many 
nyB.  The  ration  beef  was  so  tough  that 
it  was  rarely  eaten  by  our  men,  but  it  was 
eager^  lo<»ed  for  and  devoiued  by  the 
"blacks."  We  each  had  a  practically  un- 
limited allowance  of  this  meat  for  dinner, 
and  often  gave  it  to  oar  dusky  friends, 
who,  in  return,  cleaned  our  arms,  washed 
clothing,  or  went  errands  for  us  "  down 
town,"  They  did  the  latter  with  remark- 
able honesty,  for,  they  might,  with  perfect 
ease,  have  decamped  wiw  the  francs  or 
dollars  entrusted  to  them,  though  this  sort 
of  thing  was  almost  unknown  to  happen. 
They  were  a  patient,  undemonstrative  race 
of  people,  but  of  an  indolent  habit,  which, 
probably,  is  inherent  in  those  living  in 
equatorial  redone. 

At  last,  orders  were  issued  preparatory 
to  leaving  our  now  familiar  quarters 
on  the  square.  We  had  loi^  expected 
and  hoped  that  we  would  not  be  le^  behind 
as  a  part  of  an  army  of  occnpation  in  the 
country ;  and,  though  we  had  been  tolerably 
comfortable  and  happv  on  the  square,  we 
were  all  well  pleased  when  we  came^in 
sight  of  a  certiun  three-decker,  bearing  a 
cuelwated  wairiot'e  name,  in  Portsmouth 
Harbour.  . 
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TJndxs  Mr.  Fyecroffe  management,  tiie 
exbeosiTe  prospect  to  be  seen  from  fWing- 
ton  Folly  was  discnssed,  and  Poet  Pye 
intentreted,  with,  perhaps,  more  topo- 
graphical correctness  than  onder  Claudia's 
sole  gnidanoe.  It  is  easy  to  misplace  or 
misname  a  chnrch-spire,  and  hamlets, 
villages,  and  coonty  towns  appear  as  mere 
specks  in  the  green  wildenieBs  that 
shimmers  in  the  hot  stmshine.  A  gtimpie 
of  the  river  may  be  seen  here  ana  there, 
bat,  for  the  moat  part,  its  coorse  la  narked 
only  by  linaa  of  trees,  and  a  thicker  vege- 
tation along  its  winding  way.  Bnt^ere 
is  no  better  vantage-ground  than  Faring- 
don  Hill  from  which  to  survey  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Thames,  as  It  runs  almost 
dne  eastwards  at  the  foot  of  this  steep 
ridge.  Beneath  yon  lies  the  whole  fertile 
plain,  extending  even  to  the  soorces  of  the 
Thames,  with  the  flanks  of  the  Ootswold 
range  boonding  the  distance  —  the  Cots- 
wolds,  that  stretch  away  into  Shakespeare's 
county,  and  from  whose  summits,  if  we 
could  make  the  aerial  leap  from  here  to 
there,  we  shoold  see  the  Severn  valley  at 
onrfeet 

And,  facing  in  an  opposite  direction, 
with  a  broad  valley  between,  rise  the  frild 
and  lonely  downs,  with  their  bare  scarped 
summits,  on  one  of  the  highest  of  which 
we  can  make  out,  shining  white  from  the 
brown  turf,  the  outlines  of  the  famed 
White  Horse.  It  is  now  nearly  a  thousand 
years  since  that  rode  outline  was  cut  on 
the  gaont  hillside,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
great  victory  woti  therb  by  Alfred  and  his 
btodier  Choired  over  the  pirate  Danes, 
and  the  simple  monnment  has  outlived  all 
others  of  brass  or  marble,  and  still  remains, 
renewed  every  now  and  then  with  religions 
care  by  the  sturdy  descendants  of  Alfred's 
Saxons.  The  last  scouring  of  the  White 
Horse  was  done  only  a  few  years  ago,  we 
were  told  by  a  passing  countryman.  And 
down  below  is  the  great  Vale  of  the  White 
Horse,  with  its  broad  plough-luids  and 
pasturee,  its  hamlets  and  farmhouses, 
ending  in  a  mis^  haze  where,  when  the 
evening  sun  lights  up  the  valley,  the  velvet 
woods  of  Noneham  can  be  seen  in  the  far 
d&tance,  and  Abingdon  spire  shining  white 
among  the  shadowed  woodlands: 

Here  you  would  think  the  valley  opened 
into  another  eoontiy,  watered  By  some 
othw  river,  for  in  the  j>rospect  seen  from 
the  other  side  of  the  ndge  the  lliames,  a 
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little  coontry  ebeuD  of  no  gie>t  import- 
anca,  appears  to — (md  does,  ia  het — take  a 
bend  to  the  northwardB  aa  if  intending  to 
make  its  war  to  the  sea  throngh  the  nata 
and  fens  of  Northampton  and  Lincoln. 
But  ihs  river  valley  of  which  we  get  a 
glimpse  OB  this  aide  of  the  ridge  has  a  far 
more  important  aspect.  For,  fduioagli  only 
seen  in  the  farthest  distance,  there  is  some- 
thiue  in  its  diuky  indistinctneH  that  seemi 
totwof  the  teeming  life  and  the  baayhannte 
of  men,  of  which  nere  is  the  outer  vesU- 
bnle,  for  now,  in  spite  of  many  a  wind  and 
twist  on  the  way,  the  river  has  steadfastly 
set  its  coarae  for  London  town. 

"It  ia  lite  the  promieed  land,"  said 
Claudia  softly ;  "  only  we  are  really  to  see 
it  all,  to  float  down  past  all  these  towns 
and  villages,  to  stop  wherever  we  please. 
Oh,  ma'mselle,  is  it  not  charming  t " 

"  Much  more  charming,"  s^d  mademoi- 
selle, with  »  shmg,  "  if  it  were  a  boat  on 
wheels  and  travelled  along  the  gninde  route, 
or  in  that  train,  for  Instance,"  as  a  soft  carl 
of  Bteam  traversed  like  a  flying  seipent 
the  depths  of  the  vale  beneath,  silently 
except  when  a  murmur  reached  as  as  if  from 
some  resounding  cave.  "  Ah,  how  much 
more  channing  that  comfortable  train 
which  would  raing  na  to  Faddington  in 
two  hoars  I " 

Upon  which  mademoiselle  is  good- 
homouredly  attacked  for  an^esting  sach 
disagreeable  realitiea.  And  alter  afi  what 
is  it  to  arrive  1  The  end — the  finishing- 
point,  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  left  in  gentle 
obacarity  Uiaa  dragged  into  prominence, 
while  the  pleaaares  of  the  way  are  the 
most  to  be  dwelt  apon  and  encouraged,  for 
surely  the  halts  and  stopping-places  give 
the  cnief  lest  to  the  journey.  And  with 
that  we  left  the  pleasant  prospect  behind 
us,  and  daacended  into  the  town. 

There  was  the  church  to  be  seen  before 
we  left,  a  roomy,  handsome  old  church  with 
In  one  comer  ^e  Fye  chapel,  ugly  enough 
in  itself,  and  of  the  most  debased  Gothic, 
but  interesting  from  its  monuments.  There 
is  one  of  a  proud  dame  in  starched  Eliza- 
bethan ru£^  with  gilded  stomacher  and 
elaborately  pluted  petticoats,  who  aeems 
of  higher  rank  than  that  of  tlie  country 
sqairearchy.  Bat  Pyecroft  seemed  doubtful 
whether  thia  monument  really  belonged  to 
the  family,  or  bad,  perhaps,  been  placed 
there  to  be  out  of  the  way.  As  we  stood 
looking  at  the  monuments,  mademoiaelle 
had  remained  outside;  the  interior  of 
churches  gave  the  migraine,  she  said,  and 
she  had  no  taste  for  monnmenta;  but  Mr. 


Pyecroft  took  advantage  of  the  opportnnity 
to  read  Claudia  a  litue  homily — how  she 
was  to  prove  herself  worthy  of  the  dtstin- 
guishea  people  who  slept  below,  and  to 
think  lees  of  her  own  individual  pleaanre 
tjian  of  tiie  honoor  and  Credit  of  the  famUy 
to  which  she  belonged.  Claudia,  howOTer, 
did  not  seem  convinced. 

"  I  would  do  a  great  deal  to  please  yon, 
mon  yiite,"  she  said  aflectionately ;  "  but  aa 
for  these  others,  they  have  had  their  day, 
and  need  not  trouble  themselves  about 
ma" 

The  most  noted  of  the  family,  It  aeetns, 
was  one  Sir  Robert,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Hampden — the  real  original 
Hampden  of  the  ship-money — a  staunch 
Puritan  under  his  wife's  influence,  who 
knocked  his  own  house  to  pieces  wIlA 
cannon-balls,  as  it  was  held  by  the  Royalists 
against  his  will,  and  tn  so  doing  contrived 
also  to  knock  down  the  spire  of  the  church, 
so  the  story  goes,  to  corroborate  which  is 
the  undoubted  fact  that  the  church  Is  witii- 
out  a  spire  to  this  day.  I  can  recognise 
Uie  apint  of  the  man  who  knocked  his  own 
house  to  pieces  surviving  in  the  breast  of 
my  friend  Charley,  unmixed,  however, 
with  aay  trace  of  Paritanism.  But  is  this 
one  of  tiifl  worthies  whom  Mr.  Pyecroft 
holds  oat  aa  a  pattern  for  his  danghtar's 
emulation  t 

The  question  is  left  unsettled,  as  we  etaii 
on  the  drive  for  Chatlwood  HalL  Mr. 
Pyecroft  drives  a  pair  of  good-looking 
screws  in  the  family  wagonnette,  but,  screws 
as  they  are,  they  get  over  the  ground  at  a 
good  pace,  and  we  are  soon  within  sight  of 
the  woods  of  Charlwood.  But  before  we 
reached  the  entrance-lodge  there  met  tu, 
coming  in  an  opposite  direction,  another 
wagonnette,  drawn  by  another  pair  of 
screws,  with  a  stout,  rosy-looking  man  as 
charioteer.  He  sainted  as  with  a  vague 
but  friendly  signal,  with  whip  and  finger, 
once  common  among  coaching  men,  and 
which  still  survives  m  a  few  old  omnibus- 
drivers,  and  then  suddenly,  with  a  look  of 
recognition  on  hia  face,  he  drew  up  beaide 

OS. 

"  What,  Pyecroft  I "  cried  the  charioteer, 
in  hoarse  but  friendly  tones.  "  Well,  I  was 
thinking  abont  you.  I  was  juat  telling 
my  daughters  —  there's  where  Pyecroft 
lives,  my  co-trustee.     Extraordinary  1 " 

"  Why,  you  sorely  were  not  going  to 
pass  without  giving  me  a  call,  B<K)thby  t " 

Mr.  Pyecroft'a  tones  were  friendly 
enough,  but  a  chill  seemed  to  have  fallen 
upon  hun ;  his  face  looked  quite  grey  and 
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Inched  all  of  a  indden;  perhaps  it  wax 
only  the  contrast  with  the  florid  hues  of 
his  fHend  that  mads  the  difference 

"Yes,  T  was,  thongh,"  cried  Bootbby 
with  a  jolly  langh.  "  Extraordinary,  but 
BO  it  is.  MoBt  get  to  Oxford  to-night ; 
promised  my  girls ;  twenty  miles  to  drive ; 
soon  get  twilight" 

"  l^ar  daughters  I "  cried  Pyeoroft, 
raising  his  hat  "Delighted  to  know 
them,  Tm  snre.  And  this  ie  my 
daughter," 

"  Ib  it  so ! "  cried  Boothby,  chuckling 
again.  "  Extraordinary  !  ^e  little  chit 
that  I  can  remember  bo  high,"  marking  off 
an  imaginary  space  with  the  thong  of  his 
driving-whip.  "  And  now,  what's  this  I 
hear,  Bettiements  and  bo  on.  Oh,  fie, 
l£s8  Fyecroft,  and  never  asked  yonr 
guardian's  leave ! " 

"  Are  yon  my  guardian  1 "  cried  Claudia 
boldly.  "  Then  you  are  a  very  n^lectful 
one,  for  I  don't  remember  ever  seemg  you 
before." 

"  Quite  tight ;  perhapa  yon  don't,"  cried 
Boothby,  laughing  again.  "  Neglectful !  I 
should  think  so  I  Done  nothing  but  sign 
my  name  every  time  your  fathv  asked  me. 
Well,  it  will  soon  be  over  now.  AH  kinds 
of  niod  viehes." 

Nothing  would  induce  Mr.  Boothby  to 
make  a  hiQt  at  Chailfrood  Hall  No,  he 
had, promised  his  girls  to  reach  Oxford 
that  night,  and  be  Qadn't  a  moment  to 
lose,  but  he  sat  there  chattin;^  neverthe- 
less, while  the  horseB  champed  their  bitB 
and  made  feints  of  biting  each  other's 
necks.  He  had  lefb  Bristol  a  week  ago,  be 
said,  and  had  been  driving  about  the 
country  ever  since.  The  greatest  fun  in 
the  world,  he  pronounced  it  Had  been 
missmg  from  his  home  for  ever  bo  long ; 
hadn't  even  a  postal  address.  He  hadn't 
received  a  letter  all  that  time,  or  seen  a 
newspaper.  Mr.  Fyecroft  politely  offered 
a  copy  of  the  day's  paper,  which  he  had  in 
his  pocket,  but  Boothby  waved  the  offer 
aside.  No,  be  was  going  to  keep  it  i^  all 
the  time — this  jolly  state  of  things. 

"Best  Uiing  out,"  went  on  Boothby,  red 
and  radiant,  mopping  his  face,  that  was 
like  the  rising  aun,  and  flapping  away  the 
fliris  that  were  the  one  bitter  drop  in  the 
cup  of  happiness.  "  Talk  about  the 
Rhine  I "  witb  a  gestore  of  contempt ; 
"  this  la  the  country  for  me  I  My  girls 
have  dragged  me  abroad  every  year ;  but 
□q  more  of  it  Why,  even  they  agree  (Mb 
is  better  ftm — don't  you,  girls  t  " 
Thus  annealed  to.  the  (rirls.  who  were 


pale  and  thin,  bnt  clever-looking,  agreed 
that  they  had  enjoyed  their  drive  through 
the  country  very  much ;  and  at  Oxford 
they  hoped  to  take  a  boat  for  a  few  days. 

"A  tKiat !"  cried  Boothby  with  hia  jolly 
laugh.  "They  want  to  get  me  into  their 
Sjimcrack  little  boats !  A  baive,  if  you 
uke,  or  a  lighter,  with  a  team  of  horses  to 
pidl  me  along ! "  And  Boothby  laughed 
till  the  wagounette  rolled  about  on-  its 
Bpriogs,  while  his  delighted  chuckle  was 
tiie  last  sound  we  heai'd  as  tiie  wheels  of 
hJB  vehicle  rolled  away  in  the  distance. 

"  Why  didn't  you  say,  father,"  cried 
Claudia,  "  that  we  sbonld  be  on  the  river, 
too  1    We  might  meet,  perhaps." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  replied  Mr.  Pyecroft, 

iiuraing  sp  his  lips,  "  Boothby  is  a  capital 
ellow — in  buainesa  relations  altogether 
splendid ;  bnt  I  don't  think  your  mother 
would  quite  like — don't  you  seel — any 
intimacy." 

Olandia  was  silent,  but  not  altogether 
convinced,  as  we  drove  up  to  the  Hall, 
whose  grey  weather-beaten  front  contrasted 
charmingly  with  tiie  green  lawn  and 
flowering  shrubs  that  surrounded  it,  while 
a  background  of  tall  elms  gave  a  certain 
air  of  solemn  repose.  The  Hall  was  a 
modest  Tudor  manor-house,  with  two  pro- 
jecting  gables,  whose  mullioned  windows 
twintued  in  the  sunshine  in  a  setting  of 
creepers  and  purple  flowers,  whQe  the 
cool  recessed  centre  was  approached  by  a 
sombre  projecting  porch — a  porch  with  an 
upper  (diamber — where  you  might  fancy 
some  old  divine  with  a  peaked  beard  sitting 

Eoring  over  his  solemn  tomes.  The  porch, 
owever,  was  an  addition,  probably  of 
Jacobean  date,  and  it  led  into  a  hall  which 
had  also  been  remodelled  at  the  same  date, 
when  the  oonveniences  of  family  life  took 
the  place  of  the  social,  hoc^itable  itate  of 
former  daya  Then  the  high  old  timber 
roof  had  been  replaced  by  a  handsome 
panelled  ceiling,  bnt  the  old  open  hear^ 
remained  at  one  end,  and  the  room,  cool 
and  shaded,  had  been  made  the  general 
summer  room  of  family  resort  Something 
of  solemn  gloom  there  was  even  in  the 
filtered  light  that  streamed  through  the 
diamond-latticed  panes,  where  here  and 
^ere  a  bit  of  stained  glass  disclosed  some 
ancient  ooat^f-arms  or  quaint  device,  and 
still  mote  in  the  massive  buffets  of  poliBhed 
oak,  a  little  relieved  by  the  stores  of  old 
blue  Nankin  china  tiiat  loaded  their  shelves. 
The  polished  oaken  floor  was  dark  and 
solemn  too,  with  ibi  broken  refleetioas  of 
strav  eleams  of  littht  that  crept  amone  the 
■  ■■■■■■  ^ 0'~ 
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motent  ftunitare,  wliile  »  tamiihed  tod 
fftded  Eutarn  rag  in  Uu  centre,  whara 
stood  a  table  well  covered  with  bMika  and 
periodimls,  aeemed  the  oentre  «f  each  qtUet 
lamfly  life  M  here  might  flonriah ;  ior  Aera, 
too,  was  a  woik-b^et^  with  patches  of 
bright  orewel-work,  aad  threads  (u  coloored 
silks  and  wool,  that  made  a  kind  of  aonshine 
in  this  shady  place. 

But  the  bright  and  eiriish  element  in 
this  Boene,  somewhat  cold  as  well  aa  stately 
and  refined — the  yoQ^'i'l  element  was 
evidently  controlled  and  repressed.  The 
central  fignre,  all  in  keefMng  with  its  snr- 
roondings,  was  the  tall,  stat^y  form  of  the 
lady  of  the  manor ;  her  handsome  profile 
thrown  oat  against  the  dark  oak  panelling, 
as  she  advanced  with  a  stately  kind  ci 
grace  to  welcome  the  newly-arrived  gnest 

And  yet  yoa  felt  that  the  dignified  calm 
of  Mrs.  Pyecroft's  &ce  was  only  worn  a*  a 
social  marie,  beneath  whbdL  the  Udm  tiut 
care  and  scfrow  had  traoed  were  bnt  half 
conceded.  There  was  a  piotectiug  kind 
of  tenderness  in  her  manner  to  nethna- 
band — a  tenderness  that  yon  missed  alto- 

fadker  when  she  spoke  to  her  dai^ter. 
Tot  that  there  was  any  ankindness  m  her 
bwe ;  bnt »  certain  inmatienoe  of  feminine 
wava,  as  if  she  thought  that  K^vidence 
had  dealt  hardly  with  her  that  she  ahonld 
have  a  dmghter  tq  manage. 

To  me  ibt.  PyeonA's  manner  was  bright 
and  owdial ;  she  had  natqr  qoeetiona  to 
a^  aboat  her  nephew^-qoestiona  which 
showed  me  that  she  was  toleraMv  well- 
acqoaittted  with  his  doin^  And  then  she 
tatned  to  her  hnabaad. 

"Ernest,  we  have  lost  oar  neighbours^ 
I  hear,  the  Thomases — for  the  season,  that 
is." 

"  Would  it  wece  f <»  ever  1 "  groaned  Mt. 
Pyeoroil. 

"  Tbey  have  gtme  down  ttie  river,"  con- 
tinoed  the  wit&  "  We  mnst  try  and  over- 
take bhem,  Mr.  Peorioe." 

"Sorely  no^"  remonstnted  Mr.  Pye- 
crcrft. 

"lodeed  yes,"  pernsted  Mrs.  Fyeoroft. 
"I  don't  mind  a  being  dvil  to  them 
on  the  water.  And  th«i  I  want  Mr.  Pen- 
rice  to  see  Bebecca.  She  is  the  beaaty  of 
the  neighbonrhood — and  we  are  renowned 
for  pretty  fftU,  And  her  voice,  it  wonld 
be  charming  to  hear  that  voice  on  the 
water.  Ana,  Glandia,"  taming  to  her 
danghter  with  a  s]^;ht  air  of  mahce,  "  yon 
wotud  be  pleased  to  me^  your  old  play- 
fellow, the  little  boy  yon  used  to  make 
love  to  so  shamefully." 


"My  deal  madame^"  here  interposed 
mademoiselle,  who  had  jast  entered. 
"Why  shall  yon  say  lof  1  that  i»one  word 
tiMt  shall  not  be  sud  to  my  Claodia. 
That  is  one  word  that  shall  be  what  the 
Pacific  Islanders  call  Tapu — forbidden,  that 
is  never  to  be  spoke  or  even  thought 
about" 

Glandia  only  smiled  rather  disdainfully 
and  devoted  herself  attuitively  to  her 
crewels.  Bnt  presenUy  she  looked  op  and 
said: 

"  Mothn,  we  shall  meet  other  Mends  on 
the  river — perhaps  Mr.  Boothby  and  his 
two  daughters." 

"  You  have  seen  Mr.  Boothby  t "  cried 
Mrs.  Pyeoroft,  showing  more  ezdtement 
at  the  intelligence  than  there  was  any 
apparent  cause  to  justify.  "  Emea^"  ehe 
called  to  her  hosband, "  Mr.  Boothby  heie  1 
Why  was  not  I  told  I " 

Mr.  Pyecroft  explained  that  we  had  only 
casoally  met  him.  "And  he  won't  come  to 
see  us.    Doeen't  that  look  onfHendly  t " 

'<  He  aeemed  very  Mendly  indeed,"  re- 
marked Claudia.  "Extraordinarily  so," 
mimickJBg  Mr.  Boothby's  tones.  "But 
bow  should  he  be  my  guardian  1"  she 
asked  quickly. 

"  That  was  his  ncmsense,  dandia,"  aaid 
Mrs.  Pyecroft  rather  severely.  "Of  coone 
your  nther  is  your  natiual  and  only 
guardian." 

Well,  after  dinner  Mrs.  Pyecroft  drew 
me  into  a  long  aad  confidential  talk  about 
Chariwood  aira  Claudia.  For  family  reasons 
she  said  it  was  imperative  that  they  shsnld 
marry.  And  she  spoke  indignantly  of 
Bebecca  and  her  attempt  to  secure  the 
young  man  for  herself.  In  fact,  I  fonnd 
that  she  contemplated  a  regular  catdnR- 
out  expedition,  hoping  to  carry  ofT  Chan- 
wood  bodily,  fivm  under  the  very  gnna  of 
the  enernr,  and  she  looked  to  me  to  act  as 
pilot  ana  bring  her  alongode  the  pirate 
craft,  whfle  on  the  oUier  land  I  was  bonnd 
by  Bolwm  pcomise  to  Charlwood  to  keep 
the  two  expeditions  i^tazt  at  all  risks.  The 
situation  was  a  perpUoJng  <mo,  bat  diis  I 
left  to  the  future  to  disenlan^ 

We  were  to  start  early  in  the  morning 
to  avoid  the  full  heat  of  the  day,  and  I 
heard  Claudia  on  the  Uwn  before  six 
o'clock,  in  confabulation  with  Peter,  the 
gardener,  who  had  a  certain  inierest  in,  <a 
rather  aninst  the  e]q>edition,  inasmndi  as 
Iw  had  Been  UAi  off  to  tow  the  boat  for 
some  miles  down  the  stream,  where  the 
river  was  too  narrow  or  too  much  choked 
with  weeds  to  give  free  play  to  the  oars. 
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Peter  was  mm  it  ms  gfAig  to  rain, 
vbile  Claadia  mdignaiitlyproiioniiofld  tiai 
no^ug  wM  mote  improbftble.  Socml  after 
I  WM  giriiiR  my  (^uiioB  on  the  stibjecL 
Then  ud  Doen  run  in  tlie  njght,  uid 
he&T7  suasw  of  cloud  himg  about  the 
horieon,  -widle  TaponrB  rose  gently  from 
the  meadows  and  cozled  orer  tlie  surface 
of  the  water.  Bat  tjiere  wu  a  general 
chinuneu  among,  the  birda,  and  a  lazy 
kind  of  oOy  Bmbothness  on  the  water,  that 
showed  rather  for  fine  weather;  and 
Clandia,  delighted  with  my  jadgtnent,  ran 
in  to  drag  mademoiaelle  oat  of  bed ;  while 
Peter  and  I  went  down  to  ttte  boat-house 
to  see  that  ererytlung  was  ready. 

The  amooth,  soft  tarf  led  down  to  the 
rirer'a  brink,  and,  following  this,  we  came 
to  a  little  creek — sOMit,  ^ill,  and  deep — 
acron  which  was  built  the  boat-honse, 
where  floated  two  or  three  boats  and  a 
canoe.  We  chose  a  pair-oared  boat  that 
would  hold  three  aitten  at  a  pinoh; 
and  Fetw,  still  gnunbling  evil  propbsciM 
aboot  the  weatl^,  went  back  to  the  house 
to  fetch  ike  wraps  and  the  ptovisiona ;  for 
we  were  to  breuc&st  al-fresoo  at  the  first 
cool  atoppii^-^aca. 

Presently  Olandia  appeared,  dragging 
along  the  reluctant  niidemoiseUe,  reiy 
sleepy  and  cross,  and  protesting  that  it  was 
ma^esB  to  stut  under  such  inclement 
skies,  and  piteousty  entreatii:^  to  be  allowed 
to  return  to  her  warm  bed.  But  Claudia, 
without  compunction,  hurried  mademoiselle 
into  the  boat  Mrs.  Pyeoroft  bad  declined 
the  early  start  at  the  last  moment,  but 
would  join  us  later  on  in  the  day.  Then 
Peter  a|qieared  with  his  load,  his  last  re- 
monstiancoB  disregarded ;  ^ie  water«ate 
was  thrown  <^>«i,  and  we  pushed  out  flrom 
the  placid  oreek  into  the  shining  zirer. 

In  sptinging  from  the  bow  of  the  boat 
to  gain  the  towpath  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  liveT,  Peter  are  na  a  lurch  that  made 
poor  madeuKHseUe  riiriek  with  terror.  Let 
her  get  outand  walk,  she  begged;  she  would 
gladly  tramp  all  the  way  to  Lowloa  on  the 
banks  of  the  rirer.  Looking  back  with  a 
grin,  Peter  stuted  with  a  nub  that  gave 
Uie  boat  another  good  lurch,  as  she  first 
felt  the  pull  of  the  line.  But  now  we  were 
fairly  started,  and  Olaudia  soothed  her 
companion's  alarms ;  and  as  the  boat  glided 
sigioothly  along,  the  water  rippliuK  at  h» 
bows,  mademoiselle  allowed  that  the 
motion  was  soothing  and  the  surroundings 
pleasant,  and  presently  she  showed  hw 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  the  tidp  by 
dnking  into  a  gentle  einmber. 


There  was  a  charm  indesoribablB  about 
that  morning  as  we  glided  eanly  along ; 
Claudia,  wlw  the  yoke-^ee  over  her 
shoulders,  dexteroasly  avoiding  shoals  and 
laodbanfea,  and  gui£ng  us  ttirougb  the 
weedy  dunnel.  In  the  air  was  a  i^easant 
eatttiv  smell  from  the  ndn  of  Ust  night, 
mingled  with  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay, 
and  the  delicate  fragrance  of  the  water- 
plants,  Now  and  then  we  caught  sight  of 
the  long  range  f^  hills  on  the  right,  the 
mists  wreathing  about  their  sununita  and 
mingling  with  the  clouds  above  giving  an 
aspwt  of  mystery  and  even  grandeur  to 
the  scene.  Pleasant,  too,  ware  the  looks 
with  their  creaking,  weathec-wmi  gates, 
with  their  geDeru  leakiness  and  cool 
l^hineas,  as  we  sank  into  their  shady 
recesses.  And  then  we  came  to  a  fine  old 
time-worn  bridge  —  Badcot  Bridge,  with 
its  three  high-crowned  arches,  and  here  in 
a  shady  nook,  within  sight  of  the  bridge, 
we  laired  and  prepared  to  breakfast 

Mademoiselle  was  thoroughly  awake  by 
UuB  time,  and  good-tempered  in  the  pros- 
pect of  her  morning  cafi  an  lait  A  fire 
was  ao<»i  kindled  and  the  kettle  boiled, 
aiid  Olaudia  arranged  tiu  bteAfaat  <m  the 
gre6niwaid,  a  pleastmt  Arcadian  meal, 
that  refreshed  and  renovated  the  somewhat 
languid  esergies  associated  with  early 
rising. 

Who  would  think  that  in  this  quiet 

rt  vliere  atdsn  and  poplaiv  wave,  and 
irret  flows  lazily  by,  while  cows  stand 
knee-deep  in  Ae  water  in  shaded  nooks — 
who  would  think  that  anything  stirring 
could  have  ever  happened  heret  And  yet 
there  is  a  battle  recorded — a  battle  of 
Bainot  Bridge.  Knights  in  panoply  have 
charged  across  over  those  high-crowned 
arches,  and  swords  dashed,  and  arrows 
hurtled  through  the  air,  while  shouts  and 
wai-ories  echwd  from  those  idadd-looking 
hiUs. 

I  don't  think  many  people  know  much 
about  this  battie,  but  Mr.  Pyecroft  has 
kindly  lent  me  a  monograph  written  by 
Urn  for  some  archfeological  society ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  Sadoot  Bridge  was 
the  great  pattlsfieh]  of  the  cestory,  and 
tbaf  to  its  result  mav  be  traced  the 
establiahment  of  our  liberties,  and  of  the 
judidoualy  tempered  constituticm  under 
which  we  live. 

It  was  when  young  King  Bichard  sat  <m 
the  throne  of  ms  giandfatner,  the  mighty 
Edward — a  throne  that^  like  a  skittish 
horse,  nqmied  a  good  deal  of  sitting.  A 
skipping  King  that  ambled  up  and  down, 
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rndely  judged  the  rough  buoni  about  bim, 
but  a  Xing  who,  in  culture  and  refinement, 
vaa  far  in  advance  ol  the  great  feudatorieB 
of  hi*  IdngdoiD.  It  waa  t£e  reign  of  youth 
that  he  chow  to  inaogniate,  a  jojoua 
renaisaaticfl  of  beanly  aiM  aplettdoar,  and 
then  heavy  old  nnolei  interfwed,  and  sou, 
self-seeking  cousins.  The  great  feudatories 
rose  and  marched  upon  London.  The  King 
was  helpless  belet^ered  in  the  Toirer ;  but 
one  of  nis  favourites,  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  Robert  de  Vere,  who,  as  Doke 
of  Ireland,  might  boaat  of  the  greatest 
titular  dignitv  in  the  realm,  was  may  in 
the  West,  and  in  the  Marches  of  Wales, 
where  he  had  great  infinence,  raiung  an 
arm;  to  rescue  Uie  King  tmm  his  barons. 

The  one  paesabte  mid  from  Wales  was 
over  Badcot  Bridge — you  may  trace  it 
now— rising  the  hill  to  Fuingdon,  and 
then  along  the  ridge,  and  under  it  to 
Abingdon,  and  so  oy  Maidenhead  and 
Taplow  to  Loudon;  in  fact,  with  little 
VEuiatiou,  Uie  old  coach-road  to  Gloucester 
and  St  David's.  Well,  here  Uy  the 
barons,  <m  the  flank  of  the  hUls  above 
and  drawn  up  in  the  meadows  by 
the  road,  and  De  Vere  and  his  tired, 
dusty  levies  straggling  along  the  weary 
highway  from  the  Weet  The  bridge 
rises  clear  and  fair  btfore  them,  but  the 
keen  eye  of  De  Vere,  who  rides  in  front  of 
his  host,  discerns  die  gleam  of  arms  among 
the  trees.  Everything  depends  upoa  cross- 
ing the  river,  and  with  the  best  of  his 
knights  De  Vere  charges  across  the  bridge, 
to  find  himself  in  front  of  the  serried  ranks 
of  wary  Bolingbroke,  who  is  the  leader  of 
the  day.  Few  of  the  knights  who  chained 
across  Badcot  Bridge  returned  to  tell  the 
talci  The  very  rushes  by  the  rivei  seemed 
to  turn  to  armed  men,  and  sornnmded  and 
cut  off  from  the  bridge,  De  Vere  was  one 
of  the  few  to  escape  oy  Iea[^g  his  bone 
into  the  stream,  and,  accoutred  as  he  was, 
swimming  to  the  opposite  bank.  And 
hence  De  Vere,  concealed  by  friendly  par- 
tisane  among  the  country  folk,  found  his 
way  to  the  ooast,  and  so  to  the  Low  Conn- 
tries,  where  be  died  a  few  years  after. 
But  the  winner  of  the  fight,  you  will  re- 
member, lived  to  be  King  of  England,  as 
Henry  tJie  Fourth. 

Now  if  De  Vere  had  won  this  fight,  and 
Henry  had  run  away  or  beoi  slain,  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  Henry  the 
Fourth,  no  house  of  Lancaster,  no  dvil 
wars,  no  Tudors,  no  Stuarts,  no  Lone 
Farlument — perhaps  no  Parliament  at  all, 
and  hence,  as  Pyecroft  very  judidoosly 


sums  up,  we  may  attribute  all  the  bleemnes 
we  now  e^oy  to  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Badcot  Bndge. 

Claudia,  too  familiar,  perhaps,  with  her 
father's  pamphlet,  does  not  seem  in^rsssed 
with  his  arguments.  What  is  more  im- 
portSDt  for  us  is  that  Peter  leaves  us  at 
Badcot  Bridge,  and  that  we  are  thus,  as 
it  were,  cut  acbift  from  all  ties  of  home, 
represented  by  Uie  towing-line,  and  left  to 
our  own  resources.  ClsJadia  feels  that  it 
is  like  a  start  in  life,  and  is  quite  jabOant 
at  Peter's  d^artore,  but  madem(nseUe  is 
becomiog  anxious.  "  Where  are  we  to  sleep 
to-night  1"  asks  she.  "  Oh,  in  the  boat,  I 
suppose,  or  perhaps  up  in  a  tree,"  n^ce 
Claudia  airily. 

We  did  not  work  very  hard  tliat  daiy  at 
the  oar,  but  paddled,  or,  when  tbere  was 
any  stream,  floiUed  luUy  along,  or  where 
we  caught  the  breeze,  hoisted  an  impromptu 
sail — a  stout  shawl  belonging  to  mademtn- 
selle — resting  a  good  deal  in  shady  places, 
and  talking  and  langfaing  a  ^ood  deal  at 
times,  becoming  plusantly  utimate  and 
friendly,  and  yet  not  in  a  manner  to  rouse 
nadenoiselle's  anzie^.  Only  when  the 
lattor  dragged  in  Chulwood's  iiam»— ah, 
why  waanV  he  here  t  How  our  fa^tpinesi 
would  be  complete  if  that  dear  M.  Chad- 
wood  were  present ! — her  remarks  were 
not  received  with  any  enthusiasm. 

Drifting  or  padiSio^  we  bad  passed 
through  some  mOes  «  pteasaat^  fertile 
oountry.  The  hills  now  approached  and 
now  receded ;  and  then  showed  right  in 
front  of  us,  bairing  np,  as  it  seemed,  the 
course  of  Uie  river,  which  presently  took  a 
deep  bend  to  tlie  nortliwards,  just  under 
the  slope  of  the  hill  which  rose  almost 
from  its  mai^u.  And  where  tlie  hills 
broke  away  and  seemed  to  ofi^er  a  passage 
to  the  river,  Fadter  Thames  obstinately  set 
his  faoe  in  Uie  oHier  direcUon,  so  that  iba 
westeriy  breeze  &a.t  had  favoured  as  so 
long  blew  almost  in  our  teeth. 

^Uien  we  came  to  a  ferry — BaUock 
Hithe,  I  think  it  was  called— wbece  the 
ferryman  signalled  to  us  to  pull  in;  and 
there  we  found  tiie  elder  Pyecrofts,  who 
had,  it  appeared,  found  quarters  fw  us  all 
at  Staunton  Harcourt  Hr.  Pyecroft  had 
also  some  letters  for  me  which  had  been 
sent  on  frpm  Lechlade,  and  among  them 
one  in  Gbatlwood's  haadwritiiig.  Mrs. 
Pyecrofl  watohed  me  narrowly  as  I  read 
the  letter ;  no  doubt  she  had  recognised 
the  hand.  There  were  only  a  fcw  words, 
begging  me  to  meet  the  writer  at  Oxford  oo 
the  foflowiog — low  this — evening,  aaia 
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nigent  and  peculiw  cirottinsUiic«a.  Look- 
ing at  the  map,  I  saw  that,  white  taking 
the  bend  of  the  river,  there  were  at  least 
ten  miles  betirsen  oa  and  Oxford,  yet  that 
acTooa  the  conntiy,  through  CamDor,  it  was 
only  a  walk  of  four  miles  or  so.  And  I 
BhonM  BOe  the  villaee  to  which  the  fate 
of  Amy  Bobeart  had  given  a  lagubriooa 
fame. 

"Yen  need  make  no  ezcases,  Mr. 
Penrice,"  said  Mr&  Pyecroft,  pressmg  my 
hand  with  ferroar.  "  I  tbiok  I  know  yoor 
errand.  Bring  him  back  to  us — bring  him 
back,  and  I  aluJI  bless  you  always." 

Bat  Clandia,  I  thought,  lotted  sorry 
and  r^retfol  at  my  departure,  and  tfa^ 
notion  gave  me  a  throb  of  secret  joy. 
For  what  bad  been  but  a  dream  of  fancy 
hitherto  had  begun  to  aisome  definite 
form  and  power.  Those  dark,  laminona 
eyes  of  hers  that  bad  drawn  me  thus  far, 
now  seemed  to  hold  me  in  a  magnetic  kind 
of  attraction.  I  watched  for  a  glance 
from  them  as  the  fertynaQ  landed  me  on 
the  opposite  shore,  and  they  followed  me 
Bi,  leaning  over  madamoiselle'B  shoulder, 
Claudia  made  har  wave  adieox  from  them 
both. 

"  Come  back— come  back  soon  1 "  cried 
mademoiselle. 

And  Ctaodia's  eyes  said  tite  same. 


APrER  LONG  YEARa 
CHAPTER  L     TW£NT7  YEABS  AFTER. 

"  Twenty  years,  did  you  say,  sir,  since 
you  were  in  these  parti  1 " 

"Twentyyears,  ivithasigh.  "Agood 
big  slice  out  of  a  liretlme,  and  yet  I  could 
fancy,  sittine  now  and  looking  over  the 
river  and  the  meadows  to  the  old  grey 
spire  yonder,  that  I  had  never  stirred 
atray  from  it  I  sam*ose  if  I  be^n  to 
walk  about  the  place,  I  should  find  it  had 
spread  and  altered  as  alt  places  do,  but 
juat  here  there  is  no  change  in  anything 
exc^t  mine  host.  How  lo&g  did  you 
Biy  poor  old  Braby  has  been  deiul  1 " 

"It  was  Bix  years  last  Michaelmas  since 
he  was  took,  sir,  and  ha  did  not  last 
more  than  a  matter  of  a  month  or  five 
weeks  after.  I  had  been  here  in  the 
business,  as  you  may  say,  one  way  and 
another,  over  ten  years  before  that,  and  it 
was  an  nuderstood  thing " 

"  That  you  took  to  it  whan  he  died  1  I 
sesL  Youarenotsomuchof  auewcomer  as 
I  supposed,  and  you  will  be  all  the  better 
company.  You  must  have  known  some  of 
the  people  who  were  living  dawn  here 


when  I  uaed  to  come  to  and  Fro  myself — 
the  Ellertons,  for  example  1 " 

The  landlord  of  tbe  White  Horse,  to 
vMch  old-fashioned  designation  the  com- 
fortable hostelry  in  the  high  street  of 
West  Sazford  still  clung — cast  a  sharp 
glajice,  in  which  was  a  mingling  of  surprise, 
satisfaction,  and  curiosity,  at  the  guest  by 
whom  be  was  thus  interrogated.  It  was 
a  long  time  since  people  in  that  part  of 
the  world  had  been  in  the  habit  of  talking 
of  "  the  Ellertona."  For  Uie  last  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  there  had  only  been  one  to 
talk  of,  and  he  had  been  too  young  and  of 
too  litUe  consequence  to  affoid  much  food 
for  gossip.  Certunly,  this  gentleman's 
reminiscences  were  of  a  time  far  removed, 
in  mora  sensea  than  one,  from  the  present. 
The  good  man,  regarding  him  critically, 
put  his  probable  age  a  litlTe  on  the  right — 
that  is  to  say,  the  stmny-side  of  fifty ;  a 
tall,  Btraight,soldierly-lookii^  man,  his  skin 
bronzed,  his  hur  tinged  with  grey;  the 
expression  of  his  face  thoughtful  and 
even  dreamy,  excepting  when,  a^  at  this 
moment,  it  was  roused  into  attention,  and 
the  quick,  penetrating  flash  of  the  keen 
grey  eyes  told  of  a  brain  apt  at  receiving 
an  impression  and  swift  to  analyse  it    A 

SenUeman,  for  one  thing,  mine  host 
ecided;  in  all  probability  an  officer  to 
boot — anyhow,  a  man  used  to  command, 
and  not  easy  to  hoodwink. 

"  Mr.  Ellerton  of  Haeeldean,  yon  mean, 
sir,  the  poor  gentleman  that  was  murdered  t 
I  was  not  here  at  the  time,  but  I  have 
heard  it  talked  about  hundreds  of  times. 
I  suppose  there  never  was  anything 
before  or  since  that  made  ancb  a  stir  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Is  it  possible  you 
were  staying  here  at  the  time,  sir ) " 
The  stranger  nodded  gravely. 
"  I  was  in  the  town  at  the  time,"  he  said. 
"And,  more  than  tliat,  I  was  acquainted 
with  tbe  family,  and  had  a  great  respect 
for  them     But  I   was  only  a    bird    of 

Siassage,  and  I  never  heard  more  of  what 
allowed  than  I  conld  gather  from  the 
newspapers.  There  was  an  inquest,  I 
believe,  which  was  productive  of  nothing, 
and  an  adjourned  enquiry  which  was 
not  more  satisfactory.  As  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  there  was  not  a  single  arrest 
madet" 

"Not  one,  sir,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
attaching  to  anybody.  The  poor  gentleman 
had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world.  It  seemed 
so  preposterous  to  think  of  murder  ia 
connection  with  a  man  so  popular  an  1  bj 
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beloved' that,  ia  apite  of  &U  tho  modieal 
evidence  to  the  contraiy,  there  were  those 
iriio  dung  to  the  belief  that  he  had 
deatrojed  hinuelf,  for  a  long  time,  lir ; 
then  there  came  the  ditcoveiy  of  &o 
pocket-book." 

*■  Then  then  was  a  dlaoovery  of  aome^ 
tbing  at  taat  t  * 

"  JoBt  of  that — ^nothhiK  more.  It  wai 
foond  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  a  good  ttep 
from  the  spot  where  the  mnrder  vac  com- 
mitted, long  enongh  afterwards.  It  was  a 
common  little  leather  pocket-book,  lined 
with  red  silk,  and  with  an  elastic  roond  it 
There  miut  have  been  hnndreda  and  Uiou- 
sands  like  it,  but  Miss  Dunscombe  knew 
it,  and  would  have  awom  to  it,  if  it  would 
have  done  any  good.  She  had  missed  It 
before,  but  she  could  not  be  ^nre  Mr. 
EUerton  had  bad  it  about  bin  that  par- 
ticular day;  and  there  was  no  means  of 
proving  that  he  had  been  plundered ;  so 
■he  aeema  to  have  fe^t  satlafied  bo  far,  nntfl 
it  turned  up.  It  put  a  stop  to  the  talk 
aboat  suicide,  which  nobody  who  was  open 
to  conviction  had  ever  lent  an  ear  to  from 
the  first,  and  that  was  all  the  good  it  did," 

"They  did  all  they  oonld,  I  suppose  t 
They  did  not  spare  money  1  Stephen 
Ellerton  had  the  name  of  being  a  rii^ 
man  t "  the  stranger  asked  curiouMy. 

"  He  wae  like  a  good  many  others,"  the 
landlord  replied  with  a.  shnig  of  his 
shoulders.  "  When  his  affaire  came  to  be 
looked  into,  the  money  woa  not  there.  He 
had  dabbled  in  foreign  stocks,  and  good- 
ness knows  what,  and  had  burned  bis 
fingers  nicely.  It  wa*  hard  upon  tbb 
women,  for  he  had  never  been  the  man  to 
enter  into  bosineas  matten  at  home,  and 
they  had  not  a  notion  bat  that  be  was  as 
well  off  aa  he  was  reported  to  be.  No 
doabt  he  was  always  expecting  things  to 
come  round,  aa  men  who  go  in  for  that 
kind  of  gambling  do ;  and  perhaps  they 
would  if  he  had  had  tima  As  it  was, 
there  was  nothing  to  apeak  of  for  the  widow 
and  child." 

"  Good  Heavens  1 "  murmured  the  other. 

The  rest  he  knew  —  had  known  for 
twenty  years.  For  tbig  he  was  not  pre- 
pared. 

"  Yes,  it  was  hard  lines,"  mine  boat 
continned  complacenUy.  "And  she  was 
not  the  woman  to  fight  agunst  it,  and  look 
at  the  bright  side  of  tMnga  From  all  I 
have  ever  heardijust  the  contrary — a  qioilt, 
petted,  tender  sort  of  thing  —  good  f<jr 
nothing  but  to  look  pretty  and  be  made  a 
fuss  over.     If  it  had  not  been  for  her  sister, 


she'd  have  ended  her  days,  raoat'likdy,  itt 
an  asylum.  I  have  no  liking  {or  was 
Duneeoube — she's  as  hard  aa  the  aether 
millstone  and  as  prood  as  LnoifiBr — but  X 
will  say  die  was  the  eaving  of  tiiose  two— 
mothw  and  son.  And  they  do  say  A« 
saeriieed  heir  own  prospects  (or  them. 
Titere  was  •  talk  of  ner  getting  married 
joat  before  the  murder,  and  a  very  mod 
match  they  aay  she  wmld  have  vuai — 
nothing  in  tite  world  against  it,  excepting 
a  matter  of  five  years  or  so  (»i  the  wrong 
side.  But  never  a  word  did  anyone  boar 
of  it  after  her  Bister's  bronble.  Hey  do 
say  she  sent  &»  poor  fellow  about  his 
bnsinaaa  that  veiT  m^t." 

**  She  did  not  lose  mnch  time  in  making 
ap  her  mind  to  tlie  sacrifice,  if  sacrifice  It 
was,"  tiie  otlier  observed  shortiy.  "  And 
afterwards  t  They  most  have  left  Hasel- 
dean,  as  a  matter  of  oonrse  t " 

"They  got  out  <^  it  as  qoiokly  as  evcii 
theycoBld.  Kothing  would  ham  kept 
tbem  titere,  after  iRiat  had  hap^>«iedi 
tiiough,  if  it  had  only  been  a  -  question  of 
expense,  they  mi^ht  aa  weH  have  ranainod 
iiua*.  People  don't  take  to  a  hooaa^ 
nowadays  even,  when  we  are  all  so  strong- 
minded,  when  there  has  been  a  nime  like 
that  committed — and  they  oooM  not  get 
rid  of  the  place  fe«yeara.  It  was  thought 
they  would  leave  West  S&xford  altogether; 
bat  Mrs.  EUorton  had  a  fancy  to  atay 
within  reach  of  her  husband's  grave,  and 
anre  enough,  ao  she  did,  until  they  laid  her 
in  it,  six  years  later." 

"  She  died  1 "  with  quick  interest.  "  And 
the  other — Mias  Donscombe — what  becamo 
of  her ! " 

"  She  went  on  living  hen  joat  the  same, 
and  her  nephew  along  with  her.  If  yon'd 
take  the  trouble  of  cnanging  places  with 
me,  sir,  just  for  a  minute,  yoa'd  have  a 
good  look  at  yonng  EUerton,  and  see  f<^ 
youTBelf  what  he  has  grown  into,  fiat's 
nlm  walking  along  by  the  riverside  witii 
the  yoong  liwly  in  Uie  pink  gown,-*  and  the 
landlord  made  way  lor 
spoke. 

The  latter  changed  aides  and  looked  out 
as  he  was  requested.  The  window  was 
open,  tor  it  was  midsummer,  and  the 
weather  was  seasonable,  and  by  dint  of 
leaning  out  a  littie,  he  was  able  to  watch  the 
young  coaple  for  a  considerable  distanoa 

"He  is  a  well-buUt  young  fellow,^  be 
aaid  at  length,  drawing  his  head  in, '"  and 
he  bears  himself  like  a  gentleman,  n^har 
slouching  nor  swaggering.  As  far  as  I  ban 
see  at  this  distance,  he  lias  a  look  tA  bis 


I  way  lor  bil  guest  as  he 
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htber — a  good,  hoaeat  fkce,  not  handBOmft 
WhoisthegfcH" 

"Yoa  may  well  ask  tlutt  if  70a  take 
aay  intweBt  in  the  family,"  the  other 
replied  i^uGcantly.  "  The  two  are  scarcely 
mentioned  aasrt  nowadarB.  There's  no 
moral  donbt  but  that  they  11  make  a  match 
of  b,  only  the  young  lady,  she's  a  coqaette, 
and  one  man  at  a  time  dangling  after  hei 
is  not  enough  for  her.  Yoa  ma^  remember 
ySi,  Bevan,  the  town-clerk,  sir  1  She  is 
his  danghter,  and  she'll  be  worth  having, 
for  she  is  the  only  child,  and  .he  is  worth  a 
heap  of  money." 

"  Bat  how  about  the  lad  1  He  bu  no 
piOBMcts,  has  he  1 " 

The  landlord  laughed. 

"  That  depends,"  he  observed  shrewdly, 
"  npon  what  one  takes  to  ■  be  proepeots. 
He  has  no  property  to  come  into,  if  Uiat  is 
what  yoa  mean.  Bat  he  has  something 
here,"  tapping  his  forehead  ae  he  spoke. 
"  And  he  has  been  put  in  the  way  of 
brin^g  it  out,  thanks  to  Mr.  Sevan.  The 
way  that  man  has  stood  by  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  wanna  one's  heart  to  think  of 
it  1  It  will  never  be  fot^t«i  to  him. 
I've  had  it  from  them  that  have  be«i  told 
of  it  by  Miss  Dunecombe  herself,  and  she 
is  not  one  that  it  is  easy  to  move.  He 
took  that  youngster  into  hu  office,  withoat 
a  penny,  and  he  -  ha*  pushed  him  on 
consistent  ever  since.  He  is  foar-and- 
twenty  now,  is  young  Ellerton ;  and  it  is 
the  belief  <i  everybMy  in  Weet  Saxford 
that  Mr.  Bevan  is  only  waiting  until  the 
day  he  marries  his  daughter,  to  take  him 
into  partnership." 

The  stranger  nve  a  slight  shmg  of  his 
shoulders  as  Ite  observed  sententionsly : 

" '  It  is'  better  to  be  bom  lacky  than 
rich.'    I  don't  think,"  he  added,  after  a 

{laose,  "I  have  any  very  distinct  recol- 
eotion  of  the  nan  yoa  mean.  Easy 
enoo^  for  the  Nobody  of  tweatv  years 
cdnce,  bo  be  Somebody  to-day,  and  th«« 
were  sot  uany  of  the  townspeople  I  knew 
anything  about.  I  have  a  remembrance  <A 
the  name,  too.  Was  there  a  wtfe — a 
pretty,  showy,  litUe  woman  1 " 

"  'That  is  the  same,  sir.  Yoa've  got  it 
now,  and  no  mistake  I "  mine  host  replied 
with  animation.  "  She  was  just  such 
anoUier  as  her  daughter.  They  do  say  she 
went  nigh  ruining  him  with  her  love  of 
dress  atd  her  extravagance ;  and  he  could 
revise  her  nothing,  be  juat  doated  upon 
her.  He  made  a  sore  trouble  of  losing  her, 
bot  I'm  far  from  thinking  it  the  worst 
thing  that  could  have  happened  him." 


And  she — did  she  share  this  partialilj 
of  his  for  the  family  at  Hazeldean  1 " 

"Ah,  that  I  can't  eav.  The  children 
wwe  always  a  good  deu  togeUier,  if  that 
counts  for  anyuiing  ;  but  she  died  witliin 
a  few  months  of  Mra  Ellerton  herself,  and 
that  is  a  good  many  years  ago  ilow.  No, 
I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  uncommon 
friendliness  between  the  bmilies.  At  one 
time  it  was  thought  Mr.  Bevan  had  a  mind 
to  console  himself  with  Miss  Dunscombe." 
"With  Miss  DoQSCombe  1 "  in  a  shoifc, 
starred  voice.  "Well,  why  nott  It 
would  have  been  siutable  enough,  I  supposa 
Miss  Dunscombe  must  be  getting  on," 

"Got  on,  sir,  pretty  cooeiderably,  I 
should  say.  She  most  be  fifty,  if  she's  a 
day,  and  she  don't  wear  well.  That  hard 
swt  don't.  Bat  I  don't  credit  it  myself. 
I  dro't  aee  why,  because  a  man  is  near  in 
most  things,  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted 
it  is  not  in  him  to  act  open-handed  in  one. 
I  am  not  one  for  spying  oat  a  motive  for 
everything  under  the  sun.  There's  many 
a  kind  thmg  done  on  impulse,  say  L" 

"  In  the  Irst  uistaooe,  yes,"  assented  the 
other.  "  But  a  man  doee  not  go  on  acting 
on  impulse  through  a  succession  of  yeara 
There  must  have  been  a  warm  feeling 
aomewhere  in  this  case ;  bat  what  matters, 
so  long  as  one  person,  at  lesst,  is  the  better 
for  it,  and  nobody  the  worse  1  She  is  a 
pretty  little  girl  apparently,  and  I  wish 
them  both  joy." 

He  rose  ttom  his  chair  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  catlate  he  had  ordered  making  their 
appearance  at  the  same  moment,  Uie  land- 
lord left  him  to  demolish  them.  He  drank 
his  wine,  however,  without  eating  much ; 
it  was  not  that  the  food  was  not  to  his 
taste,  thongh,  like  most  Anglo-Indiums,  he 
was  fastidious,  but  his  appetite  had  deserted 
him.  He  felt  sad  and  preoccupied.  The 
ghosts  of  old  times  were  bosy  with  him, 
and  refused  to  be  banished. 

What  a  fool  1  am  I "  he  said  to  himself 
at  last  impatiently,  "  to  let  myself  be 
preyed  apon  and  put  out  by  the  thonght 
of  things  which  happened  a  lifetime  ago. 
It  was  like  my  folly,  breaking  my  jonmer 
here  at  all,  and  nnkind  of  me,  too,  for  I 
might  have  had  another  day  with  my  little 
gut  But  I  always  wanted  to  know 
whether,  in  all  these  years,  there  bad  been 
Miy  li^t  whatever  thrown  upon  the 
miserable  mystery  of  that  man's  death,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  none — not  a 
glimmer.  And  Margaret  Dunscombe,  here 
in  the  Eame  place  with  me,  a  woman  ol 
fifty,  a   proverb  of   hardness    and    self- 
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BKTifioe,  goodneea  and  rej^tilrireneu  com- 
bined, beUeving  poMibly  u  she  believed 
then !  But  no,  that  she  cumob  It  wu  too 
monstrons  1 "  &nd  he  poshed  the  table  from 
htm,  and  lighting  hifl  cigar,  gare  up  the 
pretenoe  of  eating. 

"  Well,"  he  soMoqniBed  presently,  some- 
what more  calmly.  "  Granted  that  it  wib 
her  oira  doing,  poor  eool  I  it  is  she  who 
has  suffered  for  it — not  L  She  ^aw  what 
she  was  entuUng  upon  herself,  when  she 
returned  my  letter  to  me,  unread,  and  I 
bad  done  my  parL  Heaven  knows  I  have 
no  right  te  complain  of  the  oonseqnenoea 
to  myself.  If  her  life  had  been  as  happy 
as  mine,  if  she  had  found  tn  some  other 
man  all  that  I  found  in  another  woman — 
but  what  an  '  i{  I '  Well,  she  has  one 
iutereat  in  life — her  nephew  is  not  lesa  to 
her,  perhaps,  tiian  my  Mary  to  me — and 
she  has  the  poll  so  far  :  she  has  not  to  go 
out  to  Ceylon,  and  leave  the  only  creature 
she  has  left  in  A.»  world  to  care  for,  behind 
her  I  Thank  goodness  it  is  only  fbr  two 
years,  and  then — home  and  peaoe  I" 

The  June  evening  was  wearing  on  apace, 
and  it  occnrred  to  him  that  he  could  spend 
it  mors  pleasantly  and  profitably  recon- 
noitring Uie  once  familiar  neighbourhood, 
than  taviog  his  ease  at  his  inn.  He  might 
probably  have  found  a  cicerone  in  his  host, 
had  he  cared  for  one ;  but  he  had  learned 
all  be  wished  to  know,  and  was  not  in  a 
talkative  mood ;  so  he  sallied  forth  alone. 
The  main  street,  along  which  he  took 
bis  way,  was  too  little  altered  for  him  to 
detect  any  change  in  it ;  but  when  he  once 
got,  so  to  say,  dear  of  the  body  of  the 
town,  he  found  the  usual  mushroom  growth 
of  villas  of  various  sizes,  and  in  various 
styles,  surroundingit  Almost  mechanically 
he  had  taken  the  direction  of  Hazeldean, 
and  the  former  unoccupied  space  between 
the  quaint  old  bouse  and  the  original  limits 
of  West  Sucford,  as  he  had  known  it,  was 
now  so  built  over,  that  he  found  himself 
at  dke  gates  before  he  knew  where  he  was. 
Time,  unkind  to  it  in  one  respect,  had 
been  the  reverse  in  another,  and  the  trees 
had  so  grown  up  around  it,  that  its  nugh- 
bours  gained  little  by  their  proximity.  The 
sbrubbery,  in  which  ite  master  had  met 
his  deatb,  looked  denser  and-  darker  than 
of  old,  and  involuntarily,  perhaps  nncon- 
Bciously,  Colonel  Hamilton  quickened  hia 
steps  aa  he  passed  it.     Beyond  it  came  a 


fresh  series  of  more  modem  reeidencea,  and 
in  the  garden  of  one  of  these,  daintily  clad 
in  delicate  muslin  and  ribbons,  and  hanging 
on  the  arm  of  an  elderly  man  of  grave  and 
somewhat  careworn  aspect,  was  taa  girl  he 
had  seen,  earlier  in  the  evenii^,  with 
young  EUlerton.  Twenty  years  haa  passed 
over  the  lawyer's  head,  since  the  other  had 
seen  him ;  but,  apart  from  the  clue  afforded 
by  bta  daughter's  presence,  the  latter 
rec(^nised  the  face  tboogh  he  had  fafled  to 
recognise  the  name. 

In  a  moment  be  remembered  not  only 
him,  bat  how  and  where  they  had  last 
confronted  each  other. 

"The  last  day  I  was  in  West  Saxford," 
he  thought,  as,  standing  where  he  could 
see  without  being  seen,  he  watebed  the  two^ 
the  girl  evidenuy  coaxing  her  father  for 
something.  "  The  very  day  of  the  murder, 
I  nmemner  it  well  enough.  Fortescne 
wanted  to  speak  to  him  about  an  invest- 
ment, and  I  went  into  the  private  room 
behind  the  ofBee,  and  made  a  third  at  the 
interview.  Poor  old  Fortescne  I  I  wonder 
what  became  of  him.  He  was  never  satis- 
fied that  he  was  doing  the  best  with  hia 
money.  And  this  man  has  made  a  pot  of 
it  1  Not  been  any  more  scrapnlous  than 
the  rest  of  Uiem,  I  imagine.  Strange  that 
Stephen  EUerton's  son  should  be  uie  one 
to  profit  by  it" 

He  lounged  on,  his  thoughts  outstripping 
his  stops,  and  paying  little  attention  to  sur- 
rounding objects,  for  another  hour  or  more, 
until  the  dusk  became  so  apparent  aa  to 
recall  his  mind  to  their  contemplation.  Then 
he  turned,  and  began  to  retrace  his  stops 
with  greater  alacrity.  The  gas  was  lighted 
in  a  pretty  sitting-room  on  t£e  ground-floor 
of  Mr.  Sevan's  house,  and  he  hunself  sat  in 
an  armchair,  with  hia  back  to  the  window, 
reading.  His  daughter  was  not  there,  but 
the  colonel,  passing  this  time  on  tlie  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  saw  her,  too,  oa  the  garden- 
path,  this  time  not  with  her  fiither,  and  not 
um-in-arm.  On  the  contrary,  the  man 
who  was  with  her  was  young,  and  hia  arm 
encircled  her  waist.  The  nnmspsoted 
observer  sbro^ed  his  abonldors  and  smiied 
with  some  amusement — yet  not  withotft  a 
tinge  of  regretful  pity — as  he  walked  on. 

"Mine  host  was  right,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  She  is  not  content  to  have  one 
string  to  her  bow,  for,  whoever  that  may 
be,  it  is  not  Ellartou." 
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only  meuit  to  Sf^  tlut  Mn.  Forester  sad 
I  will  be  very  glad  if  ve  cao  be  of  any 
use."    . 

"  Thank  7011,  Colonel  Forester.  I  shall 
be  most  gratefal,"  said  Hagh ;  and  then 
he  shook  hands  wi^  Uio  Colond,  and  went 
gravely  on  ahon. 

Colonel  FotflstO'  went  back  to  hia  wife 
,and  told  her  the  explanation  of  the 
inystery,  sddfng  that  tiiis  marriage  was 
plainly  against  (he  wish  of  the  yoong 
u4j'b  nlations. 

"  Yon  moat  be  kind  to  the  poor  girl," 
Kud  ibe  Colonel,  in  his  eager  manner. 
"This  Diamond  Fields  fellow  will  be 
marrying  her  from  St.  Qeoiva's  Hotel,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  ^e  most  be 
married  £rom  oar  home." 

Mrs.  Forester  was  vary  gentle,  rather 
shy,  an^  fall  of  that  active  goodness  which 
soltliets'  wives  so  often  have  in  perfection. 
She  had  lost  all  her  children  when  they 
were  little,  and  this,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  tier  brown  eyes,  and  the  clearness 
of  her  wita,  may  have  ezpluned  the  fact 
that  she  riiled  the  Colonel  with  an  nn- 
dispoted  qway..  She  had  also  niled  his 
reguient  when  he  had  been  attached  to 
one. 

On  tiua  fccasioQ  she  did  not  qtute  agree 
with  lum. 

"Don't  sw  uiything  abont  that  yet," 
she  said.  "The  Meynella  are  not  a  very 
nice  family ;  and  as  to  my  being  kind  to 
this  girl,  ue  looks  so  oold  and  stiff  that  I 
am  uraid  of  ber,  I  don't  think  she  wants 
me,  Arthur,  really." 

"  How  oan^  nil  be  going  ont  alone,  and 
not  want  yon  1 '"  asked  Colonel  Forester. 

His  wife  loagtied,  and  shook  hat  head. 

For  the  first  few  days  Theo  was  very 
much  alone,  and'  ue^iea  to  wish  to  be  bo. 
Her  looks  and  nja  kept  people  at  a 
distance ;  the  only  person  who  talked  to 
hei  ma<^  was  ColiHiel  Forester,  who 
admired  h«-,  and  took  ■>,  great  interest  in 
her, .  and  was  a  good-natored  chatterbox 
besides.  His  fUendship  with  her  advanced 
mach  fattec  than  faia  wife's.  Mrs.  Forester 
did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  a  girl  of  good 
family  starting  off  in  this  adventurous 
manner  against  the  wish  of  her  friends; 
she  was  also  puzsled  by  the  fact  diat  Theo 
was  making  a  sort  of  friendship  with  a 
very  odd  little  woman,  who  emereed  from 
her  cabin  after  two  or  three  davs,  and 
walked  feeUy  about  on  deck,  holding 
Tbeo's  arm.'  She  was  dressed  very  amartly, 
aud  had  a  black,  untidy  fringe  hanging 
over  her  forehead ;  she  went  off  into  silly 


fits  of  laughter,  and  sometimes  had  a  little 
dark  baby  in  her  arms,  and  a  second-rate 
young  man  standing  by  her  side ;  bat  this 
yoon^  man  was  gcnendly  playidg  card^or 
amosmg  himself  in  some  way  apart  ftY>m 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Forester  had  several  friend* 
on  board,  and  neither  she  nor  any  of  them 
thought  these  people  at  all  fit  to  speak  to. 
She  would  not  have  noticed  them  among 
the  varied  crowd  of  pusengets,  unless  they 
had  i^pealed  to  her  kindness  in  some  way, 
but  the  sympathy  that  Theo  showed  t^ 
little  oreature  was  a  strange  thing,  and 
attracted  hba.  Forester's  eyea,  which,  with 
all  their  softness,  had  a  keen  power  of 
watchbg.  Even  Colonel  Forester  was 
puzzled,  and  held  a  little  back  from  hia 
friend  Miss  Meynell,  when  she  sat  for  a 
whole  evening  beside  this  woman  on  deck, 
under  the  glorious  stars,  and  the  strange 
pair  of  fheads  talked  in  a  low  voice 
together,  each  deeply  interested  in  what 
the  other  was  sayii^;. 

At  last  the  little  woman  gaUiered  up  hw 
ahawla  and  went  below,  and  Theo  sat  still 
iriiare  she  was,  looking  ont  upon  the  sea. 
Some  yards  away  Colonel  Forester  was 
standing  behind  his  wife's  chair.  They 
had  been  drinking  coffee,  and  talking  to 
some  of  their  fiiends,  who  had  now  left 
them;  the  eyea  and  thoughts  of  both 
husbsnd  and  wifls  turned  towards  Theo. 

"Now,  I  shall  go  and  talk  to  her," 
whispered  the  OoloneL  "  Will  yon  txaae 
too!" 

"Suppose  I  go  by  myself  I"  sud  Hra. 
Forester  softly. 

"  That's  a  capital  idea,  Fanny.  Ask  her 
to  go  ashwe  with  us  hMnorrow." 

"  We  ahall  see,"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  and 
she  moved  gently  tMroea  aud  joined  Thea 

She  sat  <u>wn,  and  be^m  talking  about 
Madetra,  where  tJiey  would  arrive  me  next 
day.  nieo  talked  too,  but  in  such  a  dresmy 
way  that  Mrs.  Forester  foond  it  very  diffi- 
calt  to  go  on  with  the  couTersatioD ;  atill, 
ia  spite  of  Theo's  most  absent  answers,  the 
soft  beauty  of  her  proile,  the  light  and 
depth  in  her  eyes  when  she  looked  Qp,  the 
noble  gentleness  that  seemed  to  breaUie 
about  her  like  an  atmosj^ere,  all  charmed 
and  attracted  Mrs.  Forester,  so  tfiat  she 
felt  no  wish  to  get  up  and  gd  away. 

"This  is  a  very  remarkable  girt,"  she 
thought  to  herself,  and  she  studied  Theo 
through  one  tx  two  long  silmiees,  daring 
which  the  othw  people  laozhed  and  talked 
in  the  distance  and  somebody  was  singing; 
and  thnn^b  it  all  the  steamer  tlirobbed  and 
panted,   and    the    water   washed   gently 
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along  her  udea,  and  she  left  &  long  lomi- 
nons  p&tii  over  the  duk  lea  in  her  wake, 
aad  the  great  atan  shone  down  gloriously. 

"  Do  yoa  like  being  at  sea  t  I  sappose 
it  is  yoor  fiist  long  Toyage  1 "  aud  Mrs, 
Foreatw. 

"It  la  lovely,"  aaid  Thea  "Yea;  I 
have  only  croaaed  the  Channel" 

"X  wonder  if  yon  have  any  idea  of 
what — what  Africa  ia  like  I"  aaid  Mra. 
Fweater  after  a  paoae. 

"Not  mnch,  I  aappoee,"  aaid  Theo, 
"HioDgh  I  have  been  thinking  about  it. 
Bat  it  moat  ba  rather  &ee  ana  gloriotia. 
It  is  very  aad  to  go  out  there,  meaning  to 
hate  it,  like  that  poor  little  tlung." 

"  Do  yoa  mean "  began  sm.  Forea- 

tar. 

"  That  litUe  Mra.  Lee.  We  are  going  to 
the  same  place,  yoa  know — the  Diamond 
EieUs,  and  aha  ia  ao  unhappy ;  she  thinks 
it  ia  all  BO  dreadful" 

"  I  am  afraid  the  Fields "  sud  Mra. 

Foreater,  uid  then  ahe  atopped  heraelf,  for 
ahe  did  not  like  to  prophesy  evil 

"She  is  ao  ill  and  miserable,  and  so 
anzioas  about  her  baby,  and  I  think  her 
hosband  is  not  very  nice,"  said  Theo.  "  I 
am  very  sorry  for  her." 

*' Yott  have  baen  vary  kind  to  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Forester;  "bat  she  langhs  a  good 
deal ;  is  she  really  so  miaerable  1 " 

"  Oh,  she  is  yoang ;  die  most  laagh 
sometimes.  I  have  tried  to  comfort  her. 
I  have  told  her  that  I  shall  be  there  too, 
and  that  I  will  try  to  help  her,"  sud  Theo 
gravely. 

Mrs.  Forester  sighed. 

"  You  will  find  a  good  ,many  anhappy 
women  there,"  shesaid';  "the men  arenot 
a  nice  set  And  don't  yon  know  anybody 
— have  yoa  no  friends  at  all  oat  there  t 
Yoa  won't  like  me  to  say  it,  it  sounda  cold 
and  worldly,  bat  yoa  moat  not  have  tiiat 
Bort  of  people  for  yonr  friends.  I  sup- 
pose, thooui,  Mr.  Fane  has  been  there 
already,  and  he  will  know." 

"Yes;  bat  it  can't  be  qidte  like  England, 
can  it  1 "  said  Theo  genuy. 

"  It  will  not  be  at  all  like  England,  my 
dear — the  England  yoa  belong  to.  I  am 
afraid,  after  a  time,  yon  won't  like  it  very 
mach.   Are  yon  Hksly  to  stay  there  long  1 

"  Oh  yea,  I  tldnk  ao,  for  a  great  many 
yeara,"  said  Theo. 

Mrs.  Forester  aaked  a  few  litUe  qneations, 
and  Theo  told  her  a  great  deal  about  herself, 
and  Gerald,  and  their  prospecta  as  far  as 
she  knew  them.  She  saddenlv  discovered 
tiiat  it  was  comfortine  to  talk  neacefoUv 


undw  the  stars  to  tlus  kind  wimaa,  whose 
manner  was  so  gentle  and  soft,  and  who 
seemed  to  understand  all  her  feelings  so 
weU.  For  Mrs.  Forester  had  a  charming 
way  of  listening  and  of  sympathising, 
when  she  bad  got  over  her  first  litUe 
shyness  with  a  person  ahe  did  not  know. 
Every  word  that  Theo  aud  interested 
her  more  deeply  in  this  gfrl,  who  was . 
going  ont  in  audi  fiuth  and  otnifidense  to 
a  li^  she  could  not  possibly  realise,  and 
trying  to  support  other  way&rere  aa  ahe 
wimt  along.  To  think  that  she  knew  no 
one  —  absolutely  no  one  —  in  that  great, 
terrible  continent  I  that  everything  de-  - 
ponded  for  her  on  the  ammgementB  of  one 
yonng  mui — her  IoT«,  oert(unly,  but  did 
that  ensure  the  perfect  thoughtfolnMS 
needed  by  a  romantic,  refined  girl  like 
this  1  Mrs.  Forester's  heart  was  touched  i 
all  the  feelings  of  a  mother,  ao  long  buried 
under  silent  ^ef,  woke  up  into  lae  again 
as  ahe  aat  beside  Theo,  and  thought, "  This 
might  hare  been  my  diild."  At  last,  when 
they  had  talked  for  a  long  time,  she  laid 
her  hand  on  Theo'e,  and  said  : 

"My  dear,  when  we  reach  Cape  Town 
you  must  let  me  take  yon  to  my  house. 
Yon  rnnat  belong  to  me  till  I  give  you  up 
to  Mr,  Fane," 

"Oh,  thank  you  I  What  makes  you  so 
good  .to  meV  said  Theo,  and,  with  a 
sodden  impulse,  she  stooped  aud  touched 
Mra.  Foreater's  pretty,  soft  hand  wiUi  her 
lips.  "But  he  may  nave  arranged  some- 
thing already,"  she  added,  hesitating  and 
blueing, 

"He  is  not  likely  to  have  made  a 
better  arrangement  than  mine,"  said  Mrs. 
Forester. 

The  next  morning  they  anchored  off 
Madeira,  and  Theo  went  ashore  with  the 
Foresters  and  some  of  their  bienda  She 
was  quite  happy  now ;  the  sadncfis,  the 
resreta,  the  anxietaea  of  England  were 
fading  in  the  diatance,  and  Gerald  was 
wuting  for  her  not  so  very  far  off,  in  a 
oooBtry,  perhaw,  as  beaotifnl  aa  this, 
where  the  mm  shone  everlastingly,  and  the 
brown-faced  people  laughed  gaily,  and 
flowers  that  she  had  never  dreamed  of 
grew  in  glorious  gardens,  green  paradises 
among  the  ndgea  of  red  rock.  Colonel 
Forester  was  churned  with  her  enthaaiasin. 
The  blue  sea  danced  and  sparkled,  rocking 
the  little  red  and  green  boate  that  darted 
over  it ;  the  brown  divers,  with  tJieir  white 
teeth  and  flashing  eyes,  splashed,  and 
laughed,  and  screamed  about  the  ship  in  a 
storm  of  silver  enrav.  On  afaore  thevavea 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-   ,,^.^ 
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broke  gratly  at  the  foot  of  great  brown 
Tocke,  garlanded  above  with  green  and 
scarlet  The  narrow,  atony  Bbeete,  with 
tjieir  deep  black  ahadowe  and  brilliant 
ligfata,  the  market  loaded  with  froit,  the 
dark-eyed  people,  with  their  bright  hand- 
kerchiefa,  made  Theo  think  of  Italy.  She 
stayed  on  shore  all  day,  and  Colonel 
Forester  went  abont  with  her  everywhere, 
ahowing  her  his  favourite  views.  One  waa 
osly  more  enchanting  than  another. 

It  seemed  atrange  to  be  off  again,  hut 
Theo  was  mnch  happier  after  that  landing 
at  MadeirSk  Hei  kindness  to  Mrs,  Lee 
was  not  at  all  affected  by  her  new  friend- 
ahip  with  Mrs.  Forester,  who  had  entirely 
taken  possession  of  her  now.  It  was  a 
new  thing  in  Theo's  life  to  have  a,  woman 
like  tbis  for  her  friend,  who  had  been 
truned  by  trouble,  who  knew  the  world 
without  being  worldly,  and  whose  warm, 
affectionate,  nneelfiah  nature  was  made 
strong  and  beautiful  by  religion.  In  those 
long  days  and  evenings  tbey  had  many 
talu,  and  Mrs.  Forester  soon  knew  ^1 
Theo's  history,  and,  suspecting  that  Gerald 
Fane  was  not  quite  hei  oqaii,  thought  of 
giving  her  up  to  him  with  pain. 

And  so  they  euled  on,  past  Teneriffe, 
half-hidden  in  clouds,  over  a  sea  brilliant 
by  day,  and  crowded  with  flyiog-fish; 
phosphorescent  at  night  under  the.  moon 
and  the  deep  bine  sky.  They  went  on 
shore  again  at  St.  Helena,  and  climbed 
about  the  stem  old  rock  till  they  were 
tired. 

After  that  Cape  Town  seemed  to  be  very 
near,  and  the  old  dreaminess  came  over 
Theo  again.  She  roused  herself,  however, 
and  spent  more  time  than  ever  in  comfort- 
ing Mrs,  Lee,  whose  husband  had  proved 
more  and  more  on  the  voyage  what  a  worth- 
iest fellow  he  was.  This  poor  little  thing 
dneaded  the  futureso  much,  that  she  could 
not  speak  of  it  withoat  tears.  Theo  tried 
hard  to  make  her  look  on  the  bright  side 
of  things,  listening  patiently  to  her  com- 
plaints, and  promising  to  be  her  friend 
always ;  and  Mrs.  Forester  oonld  not  re- 
monstrate any  more. 

Aa  the  daye  went  on,  she  and  her 
husband  became  more  and  more  anziooi 
to  see  Gerald  Fane,  and  to  convince  them- 
selves that  he  would  make  his  wife  happy. 
They  both  doubted  it,  they  could  hardly 
tell  why,  for  Theo's  confidence  in  him  was 
as  deep  as  her  love.  She  was  almost  silent 
on  the  subject,  but  Mrs.  Forester  knew  that 
very  well. 

"The  impudence,  though,  of  asking  a 


girl  like  that  to  go  to  the  Fields  I "  waa 
Colonel  Forester'a  constant  theme. 

"I  would  have  gone  there  with  yoa, 
Arthur,"  said  his  wue. 

"  You  would  not  have  been  allowed,  my 
dear,"  said  the  Colonel  "  Women  like  you 
and  Miss  Meynell  are  very  generous 
creatures,  and  their  goodneea  ooght  not  to 
be  taken  advantage  ot" 

"  When  you  were  young,"  said  Mrs. 
Forester,  "  I  snspect  you  would  have  been 
of  a  different  opinion." 

"Never,"  said  the  Colonel  "I  was 
never  so  conceited,  to  begin  with.  I  never 
thought  you  would  feel  hardships  and  dis- 
comforts less  because  yon  were  married 
to  ma" 

Mra.  Forester  htnghed. 

"I  don't  suppose  I  should,"  eud  aha 
"  Miss  Meynell  IS  made  of  finer  stuflL  She 
will  bear  anytJiiog  for  the  sake  of  that 
young  man.     Her  courage  won't  fail" 

"Ker  health  will,  and  her  spirit,  too,  in 
time,"  said  tiie  Colonel  "I  can't  bear 
the  thought  of  that  young  man." 

At  last  the  Twelve  Apostles  rose  out  of 
the  sea,  and  Table  Monntun,  dark  and 
stem,  and  a  white  town  lyiog  under  the 
hills,  and  do(^  and  mast«,  and  treea,  all 
in  the  clear  brilliant  air  of  &  aou^iem 
morning.  It  was  very  early  when  they 
entered  the  docks,  and  the  sun  shone  on 
Theo's  first  nght  of  her  new  cotibby.  She 
and  Mrs.  Forester  were  standing  on  dock 
in  all  the  confusion,  wr«^)ed  in  shawls, 
for  the  morning  waa  cold ;  m  that  part  of 
the  wcwld  it  was  spring. 

Theo's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  long  road 
beyond  the  docks,  crowded  with  Malay 
carts,  and  with  people  of  every  com^exioD, 
dressed  in  all  sorts  of  gay  colours.  Though 
she  looked,  ahe  did  not  see  much ;  she  was 
dreaming,  hardly  realising  that  Uiis  was 
Cape  Town,  hardly  expecting,  in  spite  of 
all,  really  to  see  Gerald. 

Mrs.  Forester  was  looking  for  him  in  a 
much  more  wakeful  fashioa  It  was  she, 
not  Theo,  who  saw  a  tall  young  man  etHne 
on  board,  and  make  hia  way  quietly 
through  the  crowd  on  deck,  and  approaut 
them  gently,  with  his  ^es  fixed  on  Tiieo, 
who  did  not  see  him. 

It  was  indeed  the  story  of  the  Sleeping 
Beanty,  telling  itself  over  agun,  as  all  the 
old  stories  da  There  the  «tood,  statneagne 
and  stiU,  cold,  absent,  quiet,  Mid  a  little 
sad,  as  she  gazed  stru^ht  before  her. 

Mrs.  Forester  was  just  g<^Dg  to  touch 
her,  and  to  point  out  0«ridd,  who  was 
within  a  few  yards  of  them  now,  but  he 
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eune  ap  too  qnieUy  «t  loat,  »nd  stood 
raddenly  betwem  llwo  and  fast  dnanu, 
u  he  oaed  in  the  early  days  of  their 
acqaaintuwei 

All  Ute  absence  and  the  Tagneneaa  were 
gone  then.  Mra.  Forester  jost  caneht  the 
one  qnick  glance  that  she  gave  G  enud,  and 
the  indden  floah  and  eof  tening  that  came 
into  her  face,  and  then  left  them  tt^ether, 
and  tamed  away  to  hei  hashand,  who  came 
up  to  her  joat  than.  She  was  langhhig, 
and  her  eyes  were  fall  of  tears. 

"  By  Jove  1  fanny,"  mnttered  the 
Colonel,  "yoa  were  never  ao  glad  to  see 
me  I" 

She  to6k  no  notice  of  this  aconaation. 

"  He  ia  a  dear  fellow,  bat  not  very 
atrong,"  ahe  whispered.  "  Bat  I  like  Um 
extremely.  Oh,  Arthnr,  they  ean't  go  to 
the  Fields." 

"And  yoa  really  are  actaally  some  I" 
said  Gerald,  atandii^  by  Theo,  and  looking 
down  into  her  happy  faoe. 

"Didn't  yoa  knowt"  she  said  in  a  low 
voiea 

"  Did  1 1  Well,  erar  rince  I  wrote  to 
yon,  I've  known  how  awfully  aelfish  I  waa 
Bat  it's  all  right  now.  Yoa  won't  be  sorry 
that  yoa  came  t " 

"  Gerald  I "  she  said,  with  the  funteat 
shade  of  reproach  and  sadness ;  and  there 
was  no  more  time  to  talk  then. 

For  Combe  join«l  her  misbwa,  and  Mra. 
Lee  atmggled  ap  to  lay  good-bye,  and 
giggled  horribly  in  Gerald's  face,  and  then 
Theo  remembwed  that  ahe  must  introdnca 
him  to  the  Foresters,  and,  in  all  the  confu- 
sion of  goin^  on  shore,  the  impatient  fellow 
bc^aa  to  think  that  he  wonld  never  have 
her  to  himself  after  alL 
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V, 
The  dews  of  aummer  night  did  (all. 

The  moon  (aweet  recent  of  the  aky) 

SilTer'd  the  wklls  of  Camnoi  Hid!, 

And  many  ma  oak  that  grav  thetebr. 

These  linea,  from  the  old  ballad,  ntog  in 

my  ears  as  I  breasted  the  steep  bill,  along 

which  the  white,  dus^  road  woond  ap  to 

the  villa^  of  Canmor.     The  moon,  was 

there,  rising  behind  the  hill,  her  silvery 

disc  showing  pale  and  wan  in  the  luddy 

glare  of  the  aanset,  while  clamps    ana 

avenaea  of  tall  eboa,  in  soft,  bold  masses 

Sinst  the  evening  sky,  seemed  to  herald 
sight  of  some  widly  dwelling. 
Foil  maaj  a  traTsller  oft  hath  lighed. 

And  peneivB  wept  the  Counted'  fail. 
Ax,  wand'riDE  onward,  ther'Te  eapied 


Bnt  the  next  tan  of  the  road  shows  that 
the  trees  mrroand  an  enuity,  desokte  dte. 
Hie  torf  grows  over  the  fonndations  of  the 
baonted  towen ;  the  gardn  terraces  are 
still  to  be  teaoed ;  the  last  remains  of  the 
pleasaonoewbere  Amy  Bobsartwbiled  away 
the  sad  boora  of  her  last  sammer — the 
sentiment  of  the  spot  lingen  abontit  sUll, 
with  all  its  gloom  and  mystery  still 
tmrevealed.  A  somewhat  solemn  site, 
sloping  down  towards  the  setting  snn,  with 
trees  abont  it,  and  over  the  trees  the  tower 
of  OnmnwCharch,  solemn,  too,  and  repose- 
fol  ia  the  ^ow  of  parting  day, 

Qaite  in  chanuder  wit£  the  scene  is  the 
lonely  inn  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
highway — an  anctmt  noose  wltlt  coiioaBly 
earved  window-beams  and  do<urway — Uut 
most  have  stood  diere  Icmg  before  Amy 
Kobeart'a  time,  when  Camnor  Place  was 
the  country  seat  of  the  lordly  abbots  of 
Abingdon.  The  fresh,  pleasant  breeae  on 
it&  hill  whispera  how  Idng  ago,  when 
cloiater  and  town  were  baU^  in  the  hot 
snnshiBe  of  the  long  aommer  days,  the 
abbot  and  the  dignitaries  of  his  abbey  took 
refogebere  from  the  sultry  beat,  and  paced 
those  terraced  walks.  And  hue,  probably, 
lived  the  steward,  in  this  hoose  vHiosesign 
saggestfl  the  memories  of  later  and  more 
stirring  tames.  For  this  littie  inn,  placid 
and  qniet  in  the  heart  of  this  silent 
coantn,  bears  the  cognisance  of  The  Bear 
and  Bsned  Staff— the  badge  of  the 
Lords  or  Warwick  and  Leicester— and 
this  is  the  one  relic  that  remains  of  the 
hero  of  KenilwortJi  in  connection  with  the 
acene. 

Snt  more  to  preaent  porpose  ia  the 
proroeot  of  getting  sometldng  to  eat  oat 
of  T\»  Bear  and  Bagxed  StafE:  Imagina- 
tion bad  saggttsted  a  pleasant  evening  meal 
in  tlw  shades  of  Camnor,  at  the  worst  a 
oold  diitjken  w  tike  nniveraal  ham  and  eggs. 
Bnt  the  landlord  shakes  his  head.  Acool 
mag  of  ale  and  a  erost  of  bread-and-eheese 
were  all  that  modem  Canmor  coold  afford. 
The  old  kitchen,  where  once  blazed  a 
hospitable  hearth,  is  now  set  out  with  ale 
and  cider  barrels  in  long  amy;  and  instead 
of  the  <dd  oak  parloor  we  have  a  bare, 
whitewashed  room  sorroonded  by  creak- 
ing, craey  aetUes.  And  here  the  nightly 
village  cooncil  is  being  held.;  themenhave 
dropped  in  on  their  w^  home  from  work  : 
the  mason  with  hia  wrinkled,  crinkled 
faoe;  the  ea^-going  oaipenter  with  hia 
long  whiiketa,  whwe  the  shavings  have 
atout ;  and  all  round  a  row  of  farm-handa 
of  varioua  kinda.  bat  all  of  the  one  rather 
■''  ■  ■■■■■■  ^ 0'~ 
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peenUftT  ine,  null-featand,  bat  kqnOine, 
vittt  haimai,  temHMjttft  hnia,  and  moatt» 
th&t  nuKht  b»T«  been  cut  with  &  knife  in 
ih«  ti^Uily-dnwii  skin.  Wwr^,  placid, 
a&nt,  la  this  crowd  of  witnesMS  in  smocb- 
frocka  and  leather  gaiteis,  motionlea*  u  so 
rnvny  carved,  wooden  effigiea,  bat  not  tu- 
obeerrant,  and  even  at  eome  villaffe  witti- 
cinn  from  the  more  qvi^htly  artisan,  the 
wooden  figures  show  signs  of  life,  the 
beards  wag  all — or  the  chins  vdiere  ike 
beards  ehonld  be— a  short,  hoane  laugh 
goes  TOQnd,  snd  tiien  *hi*  machinery 
atope^  the  figores  are  all  motionless  once 
more. 

Bnt  the  landlord,  haying  placed  a  portion 
of  biead-and-flheese  beScse  the  new  airiyal, 
takes  hia  aocoatomed  seat  as  the  permanent 
preddent  of  the  assembly,  the  Gist  among 

XHa,  with  his  back  to  the  chimney,  over 
ch  is  a  brightly-coloured  print  repre- 
senting an  Atiantic  steamer  of  the  Allan 
line  gaily  plooghing  ha  way  across  the 
ocean,  Weatwud  hoi  There  are  odier 
adyerttiementa  of  emigrant-ateamwa  on  the 
walls  snegestiye  to  the  weary  head  of  the 
promisea  land  orer  the  westward  seas, 
oiyided  from  him  by  the  inanrmonntable 
barrier  of  a  want  of  pence. 

A  sol«nn  silence  reigns  for  a  time  in 
the  ro<»a,  where  a  twilight  gloom  has  com- 
menced, while  tiie  landscape  withont  is 
fltill  auffosed  wi^  rosy  light  Then  the 
new  comer  attracts  attention  by  conaolting 
a  pocket-iiiap  to  make  sore  of  his  fntore 
course. 

"Niver- could  make  out,"  remarks  a 
oonntryman,  casting  his  eyea  to  the  ceilins 
as  if  to  address  some  inyiaible  cherub 
there  aloft  j  "niyer  conld  make  ont  how 
folk  cMi  find  their  way  along  by  thic 
ttuDgs  they  call  maaps," 

"That  kind  of  scholarship's  beyond 
me,"  says  another  eonntryman,  shaking  his 
head,  and  then,  aa  if  startled  at  the  sonsd 
of  his  own  yoice,  oonoealing  his  oonnte- 
nance  behind  a  taing  of  ale. 

"  It's  May  enoogh  for  a  scholar,  I  tell 
ye ; "  this  qioke  the  mason  with  an  air  of 
suppressed  knowledge,  "I  oonld  haye 
done  it  myself  with  praetioe." 

"Ah,  I'ye  always  hevtd  tell  how  yon 
were  a  good  scnolar,  Master  Ashlar," 
rejoined  the  other. 

"Oh,  that  be  nothinK"  pimned  the 
mason  with  4  gloomy  nuen.  "There  be 
nothing  in  bemg  a  self-taught  scholar 
nowadays.  There  be  do  encouragement 
for  ancb.  Ah,  tiie  honra  I've  spent  over 
my  book  I    Tell  yon  what,  matea,"  rat^ 


fiercely;  "if  Vi  my  tine  to  oome  orec 
again,  I'd  niyer  toach  a  book — nrrar  iodk 
inside  one." 

"Well,  there  ain't  mnch  adyaatage  in 
it  if  it  cornea  to  that,"  stiA  the  landlord 
soothingly. 

"  Advantage  !"  repeated  Master  Ashlar 
Bcomfully.  "  Why,  I  tell  ye  I've  read  all 
about  the  old  history  of  wis  place  in  a 
book  called  KenilworUL" 

"Ah,  there  be  a  kind  of  story  about 
this  place  I'ye  heard  telL  Some  kind  of 
lord  Jived  here  once,  tbey  do  say " 

"'Ees,"  interposed  the  landlord:  "Why, 
tiiere'a  many  people  come  here  juat  to  see 
the  place.  ITbonf^  there's  not  mnch  to  see 
to  my  &ncy." 

But  the  mouths  of  the  ooonby-pet^le 
once  opened  on  the  subject  there  was  a 
good  deal  to  be  told.  One  man,  whose 
grandfather  had  Uved  is  this  very  hoose, 
had  heard  him  talk  of  the  finejionse  tiiat 
once  stood  in  front  of  these  windows ;  the 
fields  about  were  still  called  the  Park — a 
pond  dose  by  was  known  as  the  fish-pond ; 
and  the  well  tJiat  suj^lied  the  hoose  was 
still  in  existence. 

"Ah,  I  should  like  to  have  the  dig^ng 
of  tbem  fields  twice  over,"  sog^eeted  a 
jobbing  man,  who  seemed  to  mUmate 
that  he  knew  more  about  the  matter  than 
he  chose  to  menfaon,  and  there  was  a 
general  drawing  of  the  breath  od  the  part 
of  thoae  present,  aa  if  in  awe  at  the  dim 
suggestion  of  pots  of  gold  lying  there 
below  Ute  surface. 

After  all,  there  was  something  ghostly 
and  suggestive  in  the  aspect  of  the 
deserted  sit«  and  the  gloomy  trees  abont 
it.  Yon  might  fancy  the  light  robe  of  a 
woman  flittmg  along  those  neglected 
terraces ;  aod  there  la  the  ohnrch  jnst 
above — all  unchanged — where  the  deserted 
wife  must  often  have  sought  relief  &om 
her  misery  in  prayer. 

"  <A  good,  vOTtuouB  genUewoman,' "  said 
Lady  Dudley's  wuting-maid,  "who  did 
dearlie    love    her,     'A    good,    vertoous 

fentlewoman,  aod  daielie  would  pray  upon 
er  knees,  aitd  divas  Umee  ahe  aaithe  that 
she  hatti  iiarde  her  praie  to  God  to  deliver 
her  from  Disperaconne.'" 

Was  ft  this  dentention  long  pnyed 
Bgunst  in  vun  uat  drove  uio  poor 
woman  at  last  to  htt  endt  Who  can  say  1 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  wildly  wide  itf  the  mark, 
even  allowing  for  (he  engencsea  of  fictitHL 
But  the  mi  atory  is  perhaps  even  more 
dark  and  tragic  than  the  fictitious. 
Anyhow,  tne  ghwm  that  gathered  about 
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OoBiior  GborA  aeemed  qatte  aboomul 
in  intenmty,  especiallf  aboat  the  vreatem 
tower  imcleF  Uie  ■hadow  of  the  trees 
that  overhang  the  place.  Here  are  the 
last  traces  of  the  old  buildiDg,  the 
eore  of  an  anhway  deeply  sunk  in 
the  Boil — oace  a  gatovay,  probablr, 
that  led  from  the  hoiue  to  the  veneraue 
Nonsan  doonray — the  veetem  esbanoe 
of  tba  draroh.  A  anbdoed  light  gleuned 
through  the  lofty  clerestory  mndows.  It 
ia  a  handsome,  well-proportioned  little 
church,  standing  high  above  the  village, 
with  tiie  paraonage  just  below,  all  over- 
ahadowed  1^  trees.  Sune  bnd  of  the 
sight  wheels  put  the  old  tower,  and  jost 
then  the  bdl  tolls  oat  with  aolemn  oadence, 
again  recalling  the  old  ballad  : 

the  destb-bell  thriM  wu  he*rd  to  ring. 
An  aerial  toIm  was  heftrd  to  call) 

And  thiioa  the  nven  flapp'd  hi>  wug, 
Aroimd  tbe  tmi'a  of  OumiioT  Hall. 

The  chnroh  was  open,  and  there  was 
Ught  within,  for  a  young  man  was  then 
with  a  lamp,  busUy  engaged  in  making 
urangements  for  some  coming  service,  the 
whole  interior  being  kept  m  fresh  and 
dainty  order ;  and  by  the  fitful  light  we 
can  make  out  in  ttie  ebanoel  tin  handsome 
altac'tomb  of  Sir  Anthony  Fotater,  one  of 
the  chief  acton  in  the  Bobsarl  tragedy, 
with  broaaes  of  the  knight  and  hia  dame 
kneeling  face  to  face,  with  a  small  group  of 
children  In  tiia  rear.  A  grave,  thoughtful 
&ce  is  that  of  the  knight,  disturbed  by  no 
remorae  or  dread.  The  three  bugle-homa 
Id  his  anna,  repeated  in  different  parts  of 
the  monument,  immoBob  the  or%in  of  his 
family  uid  their  Bumame,  as  King's 
Ftveaters,  that  is,  in  the  Aen  not 
distent  past  But  no  good  came  to  the 
knight  from  the  poBseraioa  of  the  old  manor- 
hooae  of  the  abbota  of  Abingdon ;  he  saw 
ills  cliildTen  all  die  before  him,  and  in  h" 
will  be  left  Gnmnor  Place  to  his  staunch 
friend  and  patron,  tiie  Earl  of  Leioeater. 
A  sisgular  bequest  in  any  case,  but  atill 
more  strange  if  we  credit  the  commonly- 
teoeired,  or  what  we  may  call  the  Waverley 
version  of  the  tragic  mystery  of  Cumnor, 
and  believe  that  the  Ewrl  himself  had  given 
the  order  for  his  wife's  murder. 

Bnt  tbe  young  man  who  looks  after  the 
ohiiicb,andwhou  excellently  Well-inAnmed 
as  to  its  liistoty,  does  not  ctHUider  that  tiie 
tomb  of  BIr  Anthony  exbanata  tlie  intweat  of 
tbe  church. '  There  in  the  south  transept 
is  the  chapel  which  the  abbots  of  Abingdon 
reared  for  dieir  own  tomb-house,  and  nere 
fher  sleep,  ^11  nndistuzbed,  in  the  vault 


below.  The  young  man  hare  taps  the 
stone  floor  with  hia  heel,  and  the  stones 
give  back  a  hollow,  resonant  mormur. 

Now  ftdee  the  glinunering  landscape  on 
the  s^ht,  aa  I  tun  resolutely  on  the  way 
to  Oxford — a  wide  and  pleasant  landscape, 
with  glimpses  of  far  distant  hilla.  The 
distance  cannot  be  great,  and  yet  ibe  way 
seems  to  lengthen  out  marvdlon^y,  and 
the  moon  is  wall  up  in  the  Ay  before  I 
catch  sight  of  the  twinkling  lights  of 
Oxford,  and  the  many  t^ures  of  her 
collies  and  churches,  whitened  by  the 
silvery  moonbeams.  Bat  there  was  still 
a  flat  and  rather  depressing  patch  of 
country  to  be  eroased.  Intersected  by 
chaonus  and  wateroomses,  before  the 
cheerful  lights  and  brilliant  shops  of  the 
High  Street  dissipated  all  thot^te  of 
doleftal  Cumnor. 

Hue  was  Oxford  onder  a  new  aspect, 
the  unden;radnates  all  gone  down,  ana  the 
academical  replaced  by  tne  military  el«nent, 
the  militia  marching  through  the  streets  to 
the  strains  of  the  buid,  and  mHitan  gossip 
replacing  the  language  of  the  schools  in  the 
coffee-room  of  The  Mitra.  Chariwood  had 
been  thM«  and  had  ordaired  dionw,  it  was 
satialoobny  to  leara  And  then,  with  a 
Aaunter  up  the  High  Street,  the  moonlight 
making  strange,  fantastic  light  and  shade 
among  tbe  roofs  and  gables  of  the  mediteval 
bnUdiiigs,  and  with  a  glance  at  Magdalen 
Bridge,  and  the  sweet,  solemn  Magdalen 
Tower,  the  time  of  waiting  came  to  an 
end.  Cbarlwood  was  smoking  in  the 
porch  as  I  came  up,  and  greeted  me 
heartily.  His  news  would  keep  till  after 
dinnw,  he  said,  and  against  uiis  I  had 
nothing  to  say. 

Aa  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner  I 
notioed  a  stout  and  vaiy  rosy  gentleman, 
who  occupied  *  little  table  to  himself,  and 
was  ^reading  his  dinner^uwkin  over  his 
knees  wid)  a  rather  disoonsoute  air. 

Yon  onAt  to  know  that  old  follow,"  I 
aaid  to  Chaney.  "He  knows  yourunde^ 
anyhow." 

For  I  had  rax^nlsed  Ute  oocupant  of  the 

iggonetto,  who  had  drivm  past  Oharlwood 

uTthe  day  beforcL 

"  No — I  think  not,"  said  Charley,  stick- 
ing up  his  aiyB-g]MM  in  a  BupereUious  way. 
Bat  Mr.  Boothby  bad  seen  oar  glances  in 
his  diiectioD,  and  rose  and  appnMohed  our 
table. 

Now  yon  young  ^Uemen  were  think- 
ing of  asking  me  to  join  your  party,  only 
you  were  a  little  shy,  Bat,  hang  it,  I'm 
not  goii^  to  dine  by  myself  if  I  can  help 
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it  Wiiter,  la;  m;  cover  at  tluae  gentle- 
men's table." 

Charlirood  wu  looking  all  kinda  of  oat- 
raged  'dignity  at  tite  intauder,  when  md- 
denlf  hii  face  relaxed  and  hu  ey»^laM 
dropped. 

"Moat  be  old  Boothb;  by  bia  obeek," 
he  Mud.  "How  are  yon,  old  boy  1  How's 
the  bird's-eye  and  the  shJu  1 " 

"  Tush,  tosh  I "  med  Mr.  Boothby  with 
bis  iolly  lanf^i  "I  baven't  got  any 
samples  with  me  now.  Jouior  partner 
travels  now  while  I  take  my  pleasaick 
Bat  I  can't  quite  nuke  ron  oat  One  of 
ibose  jolly  young  Oxford  chape  I  osed  to 
meet  »  few  years  ago.  Extraordinary ! 
Well,  never  mind,  since  we're  all  friends. 
Wutier,  are  yoa  going  to  bring  tbat  soup 
nowl" 

Charley  had  given  me  a  nadge,  warning 
me  not  to  r^rmb  Mr.  JBootbby's  memory 
prematurely,  and  the  pair  were  soon  in 
animated  twk,  Charley  falling  in  wonder- 
folly  with  the  old  gentleman's  bomonr, 
and  making  him  langb  till  the  room  rang 
again.  Mr,  Boothby  bad  talked  of  hi« 
joining  oar  party,  bat  in  reality  we  had 
joined  his,  and  a  hospitable  omphitryon 
be  proved,  calling  for  this  wine  and  the 
other  till  we  had  a  regolar  battery  of 
bottles  and  glasses  aboat  as.  It  was  a 
battery  tbat  Degan  to  tell  npon  Charley, 
who,  really  worried  and  anzioas  as  I  coald 
see,  gave  way  to  rather  boiBterons  merri- 
ment and  was  evidently  prepared  to  drown 
his  oarea  in  wine. 

In  the  midst  of  oor  banqnet  the  door 
opened,  and  two  more  gneets  presented 
themselves,  and  I  recognised  at  onoe  Mr. 
Thomas,  formerly  of  The  Crab  and  Flower- 
pot, and  bis  son  Albert  Now  the  former 
had  not  been  able  qoite  to  ^  rid  of  bis 
deferential  landloid-like  beanng,  and  while 
he  attempted  to  enter  Ae  room  with  the 
air  of  a  gentleman  at  large,  time  was  a 
sabdoed  Idnd  of  tone  aboat  him,  as 
of  one  more  aooostomed  to  take  orders 
than  to  give  them.  As  he  approached  oar 
table  Mr.  Boothby  eyed  him  with  tiie  same 
sort  of  snperciliAas  elanoe  that  Chariey  had 
employed  on  his  behoof  not  long  before. 

"  Friend  of  yoara  1 "  asked  Mr,  Boothby, 
taming  to  me^  whom  be  regarded  as  a 
quiet,  ins^imficant  kind  of  peraon  evidently. 

"  No,  lwz)g  it  I "  cried  Charley,  taming 
a  little  pale.  "  A  Mend  of  mine.  I  s^y, 
Thomas  "  addivasiog  his  proposed  father- 
in-law,  <'  I'm  dining  with  fnends.    Can't 


you  leave  me  alone  1 " 
>'  Come,    come,    Mr. 


Fyecroft,"    said 


^lomasin  a  dei 


depncatoryn 


"daa't 


At  the  name  Fyecroft  Mr.-  Boothl^ 
banged  his  fiat  upon  the  table. 

"What,  yonng  Oharlwood  Fyecroft t" 
be  exolaiined.  "My  goodness  I  Ezte*- 
ordinary !" 

"Ah,  I  know  yoor  face,  too,  air,"  aud 
Tbomaa,  sliding  into  a  chair.  "  Sit  down, 
Albert,"  to  bis  son ;  "  we'll  have  a  glasa  of 
wine  with  these  gentlemen." 

Meantime  Mr.  Boothby  had  bean  regard- 
ing Mr.  Thomas  fixedly. 

"I  have  it  now,'  be  cried  at  last 
"  Crab  and  Flowerpot  I  Many  a  jolly  day 
Fve  had  there.  Enow  my  face—yea,  I  dare 
say,  and  my  back  too,  for  ym've  stood 
bd^d  my  chair  often  enoagb  at  Hum 
big  dinners." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Bootiiby,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Thomas  with  as  oneasy  smile,  "  and 
many  a  good  order  I've  given  yon — 
Virginny,  bird's^e,  and  beat  shag." 

"So  yon  have,  old  fellow,  cried 
Boothby  with  his  accnstoned  roar ;  "many 
thanks  for  past  favonn.  Well,  yoall 
wine  with  as  now.  Waiter !  Another 
bottle  of  Heidaick.  But  Fyecroft  I  idty, 
I've  been  connected  with  the  Fyecrofts  for 
years.  Ain't  I  trostee  for  your  ooamo 
ander  old  Cluu'lwood'e  willt  Chailwood 
made  his  money  in  Bristol  t  Now,  waiter, 
wbere'a  that  champaene  t "  And  then,  as 
the  waiter  placed  the  Dottte  upon  the  table, 
"  Clean  glasses  t  For,  gentlemen,"  taming 
to  the  rest  of  oa,  "  l&e  Mrs.  G-amp,  Fm 
going  to  propoge  a  toast  Somebody  you 
know,  1^.  I^eorof t^— eh  t  Sly  d<w  1  * 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Cbarlwood,  rinn^ 
"I  don't  think  a  public  room  is  the  place 
for  this  kind  of  nm.  I'll  leave  yoa  to 
yoor  wine,  for  I've  had  qnito  eoon^  and 
I've  got  business  to  tau  over  with  Mr. 
Fenrico." 

A  sudden  aCence  fell  upon  tiie  party  as 
we  left  the  room.  No  doabt  they  were 
offended  at  oar  behavioar,  bat  thue  was 
no  particular  reason  why  I  abonid  oare 
about  that,  and  Cbarlwood  seemed  qnito 
reckleaa  as  to  consequences. 

"  Isn't  it  abominable  1 "  he  cried,  as  we 
walked  up  and  down  the  High  Street  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  smoking  and  tiying  to 
keep  cooL  "  Then  is  this  fellow  Tbomaa 
following  ma  aboat  like  a  shadow.  I  ean't 
have  a  qoiet  eveuing  with  yoa  to  talk  over 
my  scnqM  bat  ha  mast  ftdlow  and  poke  in 
hu  disagreeable  face." 

I  suggested  tbat  this  was  annoying  bat, 
after  ui,  Cbarlwood  had  brought  it  cm 
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himself,  and  Uien  whj  had  he  run  any 
from  hij  pleaiant  putr  on  Ijhe  river  t 

"Well,  yon  knoV,  replied  Charlirood, 
"  I  cooliui't  Btand  tae  old  fellow'B 
unpndencfl.  Somehow  or  other  ho  had 
heard  of  my  uncle's  people  coming 
down  the  rirer,  and  he  uuistod  that  I 
■honld  introdace  them,  bring  them  to  join 
the  Thomases  on  the  river.  And  when  I 
told  him  I  could  not  think  of  aach  a  thiog, 
he  informed  me  tb&t  be  was  not  at  all 
afraid  of  Squire  Pjecroft,  that  he  had  the 
old  gentleman  in  a  cleft-stick,  and  that  he 
looked  forward  to  a  donble  wedding—minej 
dont  yon  see,  and  his  son  Albert^  that 
young  cab — to  whom  do  yoa  think  1 — to 
my  cocudn  Claudia." 

Of  coarse  I  had  heard  lomething  of  all 
this  before,  but  I  did  not  see  &e  foil 
enormity  of  the  thing  till  now.  That  this 
Albert^  this  cab — for  be  was  a  cnb;F;ecrDft 
was  qnite  right  there — shonld  dare  to 
raise  His  eyes  to  Claadia — to  myClaadia  as 
I  had  begun  to  call  her  in  my  own  heart, 
it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  endared,  and  I 
folly  sympatmsed  with  Charley  in  his 
wrath. 

"  I  thought  yoa'd  seo  it  like  that,  old 
chap," said  Charley.  "Well,  I've  almost 
maae  np  mj  mind  that  I  will  cat  the 
whole  lot  of  them,  go  back  to  my  ancle, 
partake  of  the  fatted  calf,  and  marry 
Claadia.  Of  coarse,  we  shall  have  to 
smart  handsomely  to  the  Thomases,  bat 
the  old  boy  can  stand  that,  I  shonld  think." 

Charlwood's  aadacity  almoBt  took  away 
my  breath.  And  Eebecca,  the  girl  who 
loved  him  and  trusted  him,  was  she  to  be 
thrown  aside  like  an  old  <dove  1  Bat  that 
was  no  affair  of  mine;  fiebecca  had  her 
father  and  her  brother  to  champion  her, 
while  I  WM  bound  b^  my  friendship  for 
Charley,  and  by  my  imphed  promise  to 
Mrs.  Pyecrof  t  to  lead  him  in  the  way  that 
woald  be  the  best  for  his  own  and  the 
famOy  interests.  Well,  here  he  was  in  the 
most  satisfactory  mood  for  that  porposa 
In  his  present  temper  I  might  take  him 
this  very  night  to  join  the  family  circle  at 
Stanton  Harcourt,  He  would  be  rec^ved 
with  joy  by  the  elders,  no  doubt,  and 
Claudia — well,  Claudia  was  too  young  and 
inenterienced  to  withstand  the  family 
sentmient  She  liked  her  cousin  well 
enough,  and  if  I  had  made  the  least 
impression  upon  Uiat  nnmffied  bosom,  that 
impression  would  be  faint  and  evanescent, 
no  doubt  Claudia  would  repine  a  little 
at  the  sudden  catting  short  of  her  longed- 
for  expedition,  for  the  Fyecrofte  would 


hardly  venture  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
vengeful  Thomases,  and  indeed,  the  real 
motive  for  the  jonfney  would  have  been 
satisfied,  and  they  would  all  return  to 
Charlwood  Hall  to  issue  invitations,  and 
set  the  bells  a  ringing  for  the  bridaL 

As  thii^  were  hanging  thus  in  the 
balance,  some  people  appnwched  the  door 
of  the  hotel — two  eirls,  and  a  clerical 
personage  in  a  long  black  cloak,  who  was 
escorting  them,  llieae  girls  were  Boothby's 
daughters,  and  the  whwe  par^  were  chat- 
tering away  merrily. 

"  You'll  come  in  and  see  papal"  said  one 
of  the  girls,  as  they  approached  the  stepa 

"  No,  not  to-nignt,  swd  the  cleric,  who 
seemed  to  be  some  college  don.  "  I'll  call 
for  you  soon  after  brealaast" 

"  But  here  is  papa  I "  cried  one  of  the 
giris ;  and  sore  enough  iSi.  Boothby  came 
staggering  to  the  door,  UfUng  his  hat,  and 
gasping  as  if  for  fresh  air. 

He  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  wiue,  no 
doubt,  but  he  seen^  to  be  a  man  who 
could  take  a  good  deal  without  showing  it, 
and  certainly  his  disordered  looks  were 
not  the  reeolt  of  intoxication.  The  girU 
cried  out  in  alarm : 

"  Oh,  papa  1  What  Is  the  matter  t "  and 
he  looi^  at  them  in  a  dazed  way,  as  if  he 
hardly  knew  them. 

"Nothing  —  nothing's  the  nutter,"  he 
gasped  at  laat  "  No,  there's  no  bad  news, 
no  telegrams.  No;  go  to  bed,  girls," 
crossly  enough.  "I've  had  a  Int  of  a 
shock,  but  nothing  you're  concerned  with. 
Go  to  bed,  girls." 

Mr.  Boothby  stood  for  a  while,  support- 
ing himself  by  the  pillar  of  the  porch,  a 
sort  of  vinous  Samson  deprived  of  his 
strength  and  in  bond^e  among  the 
FhiliatineB.  Bat  the  air  seemed  to  revive 
him,  and,  after  passing  his  handkerchief 
across  his  brow  several  times,  and  wiping 
his  lips,  which  seemed  dry  and  parched,  he 
resumed  some  of  his  free  and  jovial  bearing. 

"  Sold  it  all,"  he  soliloquised,  quite  un- 
conscious of  our  neighbonrhood.  "  Sold  it 
all  I  Then  where  the  deuce  is  the  money  %" 
and  with  that  he  turned  and  walked  into 
the  house. 

Hardly  had  Mr.  Boothby  disappeared 
when  Mr.  Thomas  took  hie  place.  Not  in 
the  least  disconcerted  he,  but  apparently  in 
high  good-humour,  with  a  satisfied  smile 
on  his  thin  lipa  He  did  not  indulge  in 
any  soliloquy,  and,  with  sharper  eyes  than 
Mr.  Boothby,  atonco  made  as  out— Charley 
and  me — as  we  stood  still  smoking  in  the 
pathway. 
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"  I  want  yoD  young  fellowa,"  he  sud. 
"We're  all  stopping  here  for  the  night,  t 
suppose.  Gome  npsturs  and  have  yoor 
caf^  with  US,  or  a  drop  of  sperrib-and- 
water.  I've  had  a  nice  long  chat  with 
your  friend,  and  he's  cDUehtened  me 
one  or  two  p'inte,  and,  ecod  1  I  think  I' 
enl^htened  him ! ' 

Mr,  TfaoHLAS  chuckled  malidonaly  over 
this,  and  seemed  altogether  so  knowing 
and  confident  that  Charley  was  quite  over- 
powered. 

"  We  had  better  go,"  be  mattered ;  and 
we  followed  Thomas  upstairs. 

"Now,  you  go  in  first,  captsin,"  said 
Mr.  Thomas,  opening  the  dow  of  a  sitting- 
room. 

And  there  stood  Beheoca,  as  charm- 
ing as  can  be  conceived,  in  an  evening- 
dress,  with  some  beautiful  black  laee 
wound  about  her  handsome  shoulders. 

"  Oh,  Chaf ley,  you  have  come  back ! 
she  cried,  holding  out  her  arms  with  such 
love  and  }oy  in  her  ejes  that  Charley 
would  have  hod  the  feehngs  of  a  stockfish 
if  he  could  have  refrained  &om  mi 
forward  and  clasping  hen  in  his  arms. 

Mr,  Thomas  shut  the  door  upon  the 
tovera 

"  You  and  I  will  ^  and  have  a  drink  ia 
the  bar,  Mr.  Peunce.  He  un't  a  bad- 
intentioned  fellow,  un't  the  captun;  but 
weak—decidedly  weak  Well,  it's  a  good 
thins;  he's  ^t  friends  to  look  after  him  now 
and  keep  lum  steady." 

Mr.  1:110088  tried  his  beet  that  evening 
to  find  out  whereabouts  the  Pyecrofks  and 
Claudia  were  likely  to  be  on  tiie  morrow , 
but  he  failed  to  extoact  any  infonuation 
from  me. 

I  was  qoite  determined  now  thi^  the 
two  parties  should  not  meet  if  it  were 
possible  to  preveat  it  If  that  cub  should 
join  us,  ana  tiy  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  Claudia,  I  felt  that  some  misohief  would 
be  done.  A  nis^ving,  too,  suggested 
itself  whether  Mr.  Thomas's  boast  that  he 
had  a  hold  upon  the  Pyeoroft  family  were 
not  the  expression  of  a  sober  truth.  The 
man  had  the  courage  and  endurance  of  an 
old  rat,  and  the  tender  brood  of  Pye- 
crofta  would  have  a  poor  chance  with  him 
were  he  fairly  loosed  upon  them.  But 
surely  we  could  get  our  little  skiff  laid  up 
in  some  creek  ot  backwater  when  the 
Thomases'  flotilla  approached,  when,  all 
unseen  by  those  to  whom  the  sight  would 
be  painful,  Cleopatra  and  her  Antony 
might  saU  by  in  triumph  in  their  gilded 
barge, 


A  CBUISE  IN  THE  MOZAMBIQUE 

IN  THSEB  PAKTQ.  PAItT  L 
Simon's  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description ;  it  is  said 
to  be  the  healthiest  place  in  the  world,  and, 
barring  the  great  frequency  of  soutb- 
easters,  the  clmiate  is  nuily  p^ecL  We 
slipped  our  moorings  in  the  uiip,  that  t» 
some  months  to  come  was  to  be  my  hone, 
soon  after  daybreak  The  hills  were  veiled 
with  rosy,  nusty  vapour,  much  enhancing 
the  dianns  of  their  somewhat  bleak  ooa- 
toar,  apd  Simon's  Bei^  stOI  slumbered 
under  its  soft  white  nightcap.  Passing 
through  the  andiorage  so  snug  and 
sheltered,  the  flag-ship  oo  one  haod,  the 
old  coal-dep6t  on  tiie  other,  the  ontlbea  of 
the  aleeping  town  soon  melted  away  into 
uncertau^.  Very  peaceful  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountain  lay  the  dead,  Uietr  white 
headstones  just  glinting  in  the  newly-risen 
day.  Then  we  ghded  by  Newlands — whwe 
once  a  palace  stood,  the  home  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  H.  E.  I C.  when  that  great 
company  wielded  a  power  eqaal  to  uat  of 
many  nations — Oatlands ;  Bocklands,  wiUi 
its  grove  of  nlver-trees  (Leucadendron 
Argeutinm)glietening  with  bumisbed  light; 
and,  lastly,  Miller's  Point,  once  a  great 
wh^ing  -  station,  as  evidenced  by  fences, 
door-pMts,  aud  arbours  all  formed  of 
whales'  jaws  and  bones.  They  must  have 
been  of  a  gigantic  species,  judging  Jrom 
the  F»nains,  hut  a  whale  in  Fme  Bay  is 
now  almost  unknown.  Here  cultivation 
ends,  and  even  the  morning  tints  which  so 
beautify  the  face  of  even  the  moat  BtetHe 
spots  fail  to  render  the  landscape  lovely. 

Going  out  of  Simon's  Bay  one  is  struck 
with  the  arid  and  sandy  at^earance  of  Ae 
Hottentot  Holland,  and  Hangklip  range 
on  the  one  hand,  aiud  Cape  Point  on  t£e 
other,  but  a  vast  tract  of  sea  and  wind 
rolls  up  from  the  South  Pole,  passing  over 
no  land  to  temper  its  salbiess,  tiU  it  etrikes 
these  shores,  and  prevents  any  growth  tiQ 
the  sheltered  valleys  wrap  round  and  foster 
the  first  green  leaves ;  and  so  vegetation 
creeps  on,  increasing  in  verdure  till  the 
vine  and  the  orange  clothe  all  the  fertile 
valleys,  and  the  "little  hills  rejoice." 

Sea-sickness  prevented  my  having  any 
eyes  for  the  beauties  of  Nature,  soon  after 
passing  the  two  dangerous  outlying  rocks 
known  as  the  Bellows  and  Anvil,  and  after 
that  for  three  days,  till  in  the  latitude  of 
Algoa  Bay,  though  not  within  sight,  nialti- 
tudes  of  Cape-pigeoDS  and  stormy  petrels 
-' '  the  foaming  waters  were  thfl 
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tuurbingen  of  one  of  the  galea  which 
are  so  oommon  and  so  dai^roiu  off 
the  Htormy  Oap&  It  almost  klwan  Is 
bloviog  hard— I  ipeak  with  e^>eneiice, 
having  lodnded  it  leven  times.  Bad 
weathai  oomes  oa  bo  soddeoly  m  to 
give  very  little  wanung.  MariDeis,  who 
stndy  the  glass,  observe  that  if  it  falls, 
ami  heaTj,  dark  eloads  gatbar  in  the  weat, 
"  dirt "  may  be  immediately  expected,  not- 
withatandJDg  that  the  wind  may  be  easterty, 
and  the  sky  dear  oreritead.  VesNls  have 
aomettmas  bardy  time  to  take  in  sul, 
before  (bey  are  taken  aback  from  the  north- 
west, and  a  heavy  gale  be^ns. 

It  vaa  soon  after  leaving  Algoa  Bay  for 
Simon's   Bay   thai   Het    Majesty's    ship 
Nerbndda,  a  fine  brig  of  four  hnndred  and 
eighty  tons,  disappeared  off  the  face  of  the 
■ea  in  18^3 — one  of  those  happily  rare  and 
aoirowfnl  instances  of  a  man-of-war,  well- 
found,  wall  officored  and  maoned,  snddenly 
disappearing,  and  the  sea  never  after  giving 
ap  a  spar  or  a  plank  whidi  could  have  been 
sapposed  to  belong  to  her.   It  was  blowing 
a  hard,  fresh  wind  from  the  south-east  as 
the  Nerbadda  and  two  merchant-vessela — 
(ha  batqne  Cenntess  of  E^intonn  and  the 
brig  BaroB  of  Srambar-^Mat  out  of  Algoa 
Bay.     Sea  and  wind  inoeaaed  as  they  got 
foither  ofi'  the  land,  till,  abont  four  o'clock 
in   the    afternoon,  it   snddenly  chopped 
looad  to  the  ntwth-weet,  in  a  violent  gnst 
of  wind  and  lain.     A  steep  wall  of  sea 
rolledat them,  sweemng  the  dechs,  carry- 
ing  away    deek-oabina   and  galleys,  and 
washing  many  men  overboud.    They  lay 
in  the  trongh  of  the  sea,  dismasted  and 
neariy  tmmanageable,  for   several  hotUB. 
When  able  to  raeatiie  agun,  and  to  look 
nnnd  at  their  con^HUiious  in  nuafoitone, 
the  Nerbadda  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
When  examined  by  order  of  the  commo- 
d<ne  at  Simon's  Bay,  where  these  veasels 
put  m,  disabled  and  crippled,  the  captains 
and  officers  of  both  ships  agreed  that  the 
Nerbadda  was    in    company,   abont  two 
miles  to  windward  of  them,  at  the  moment 
they  were  stmck,  and  that  they  nevsr  saw 
her  afterwards.     I  have  a  picture  of  h^ 
now.     She  was  an  exceedingly  taunt  brig, 
built  of  tei^  at  Monlmein,  with  a  large 
area  of  sail    It  seems,  Aerefore,  as  certain 
ai  anything  can  be,  when  no  living  eye  saw 
her  go  down,  that  she  mnst  have   been 
taken  aback,  and  "pooped"    She  would, 
^eiefore,  have  been  forced   down  stem 
fokQiogt,  all  standing,  which  would  accoont 
for  hue  of  her  boats  or  spars  ever  having 
been  nicked  no.    She  is  nrobablv  sittinii 


npii{^t  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it 
i^  quiet  and  still,  and  no  gales  i^tate  the 
deep  waters,  with  all  her  s^ls  set — a  fear- 
some sight  coold  mortal  eyes  behold  it 
Week  aner  week,  month  after  month,  antil 
it  grew  into  years,  we  looked  tea  her  coining 
into  Kmon's  Bay,  where  her  captain  ana 
crew  had  so  many  Mends.  Vessels  were 
sent  to  St  AngOBtino's  Bay,  Madagascar, 
against  which  coast  the  cnrrent  from 
Agnlhas  seta.  Prince  Edward's  Idand  and 
the  Crozets,  both  desolate  {alanda,  were 
searched;  bnt  she  was  nevw  heatd  of 
more,  and  now  that  so  many  years  have 
passed,  until  the  sea  gives  up  hm  dead  her 
fate  will  never  be  known.  She  was  one 
of  the  three  brigs  who  were  all "  lost "  near 
about  the  same  time — Camilla  in  China, 
Sappho  on  the  voyage  ftom  Simon's  Bay 
to  Anstralia,  Nerbndda  off  the  C^te. 
Nobody  has  ever  been  satisfied  as  to  tlw 
fate  of  the  Sappho  —  whether  she  went 
down  off  the  Cape,  whether  an  iceberg 
strock  her,  or  whetiner  tiie  shadoi^  report 
was  true,  thal^  one  beantifiil  night,  in  Bass's 
Straits,  close  to  Ring's  Island,  a  passing 
vessel  saw  a  man-of-war  brig,  under  all  sail, 
and  heard  the  hammocks  piped  down,  and 
the  voice  of  (be  oommanduig  officer,  abont 
the  time  she  ahonld  have  been  due  at  Mel- 
bourne; Ljke  the  Neitbndda,  (he  Sappho 
was  watciied  for  and  searched  for,  out 
nothing  more  than  tluB  has  ever  been  heard 
of  her. 

Leaving  the  Agnlhas  bank,  bound,  as 
we  were,  to  the  Manritins,  we  saUed 
southward  till  the  weather  grew  very  cold. 
Much  of  my  jUme,  when  I  happened  not 
to  be  ill,  was  passed  on  the  bridge 
watching  tiie  enormous  sise  of  (he  waves, 
and  the  pretty  searbirds  tha(  hovered 
ronnd  na  In  the  latitude  of  the  Great 
Fish  River,  weather  approaching  to  a 
horrieane  burst  upon  us.  The  sun  went 
down  like  a  ball  of  sulphur-coloored  fire^ 
night  closing  in  upon  a  sky  black  as  ink ; 
barometer  fast  falling  By  nine  p.m. 
everything  was  furled,  save  the  fore  and 
main  topsuls,  treble-reefed,  and  at  last 
lowered  on  the  cap.  I  went  on  deck 
abont  midnight,  and  a  grand  scene  it 
waa  The  inky  sky,  the  foaming,  roaring 
sea,  all  lit  up  with  almost  a  continual  sheet 
of  lightning,  showing  the  little  T»g  of  sidl 
and  the  outline  of  masts  and  rigging,  as 
dear  as  the  day.  Had  I  been  by  myself, 
standing  on  the  wet  deck,  Bnrrounded  by 
the  wind's  fierce  howling,  I  shonld  have 
been  almost  dead  with  fright ;  bnt  I  had  a 
fearless  heart  and  strons  arm  bv  mr  side : 
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10  I  locked  on  till,  Bhirering  with  eold,  I 
went  to  bed.  Let  no  one  Inugine  to  ile^ 
hotrever;  tlut  wai  a  boon  tiiat  fied  amjr  t« 
■ome  other  region*  far  xmy.  Ereirtmng 
in  the  ship  most  have  fetched  awaj,  owing 
to  our  violent  pitehing  and  lolliBf,  ev«a  the 
pivot  gnn  oreniead,  and  principuly  the  fint 
lieatenant,  whomunippoeed  tofaave  pitdted , 
into  fai«  water-jng,  from  which  perUooa 
poeition  he  wai  rescued  by  Uie  aentij,  1^ 
lutpermoat.  At  least  it  soanded  like  all 
inia ;  bat  my  pretty  roM  water-jog,  that 
has  gone  half  ronnd  the  world  in  aafety, 
took  its  Uet  orniie  tbia  night,  flying  oat  of 
ita  place,  and  lying  in  spunters  onder  the 
bod.  Then  the  table  took  charge,  and 
■mashed  the  bolkhead.  It  wu  a  night 
long  to  be  remembered.  The  storm  over, 
albatrosMB  followed,  and  the  midahipmen 
■olacod  themselves  with  attempbi  at  catch- 
ing them,  not,  however,  with  Bocceet.  I 
wai  visited  on  the  bridge  by  onr  kindly 
doctor,  jwho  proposed  pmaeioacid  as  a 
remedy  for  my  perpetual  sea  -  dckneta. 
However,  I  declined  cold  poison  yet  a 
whQe;  bat  I  took  to  the  lee-gangway, 
where  I  ut  on  a  ohur,  and  was  pretty 
comfortable,  tboogh  I  got  more  tiiaa  I 
liked  <^  die  "  midshipman's  onrse  " — 
the  wind  out  of  the  maiiiaMl, 

Joat  as  I  am  qoietlr  resting  in  the  cabin 
before  g<»ag  to  bed,  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  who  appears  always  to  be  "  Old  " 
Oiffard,  borsts  in  with  a  great  ahont ;  "  Fire 
and  Ikhta  out,  sir;"  or, "  Ship  wont  keep 
np  to  her  course,  air;"  oansing  me  to  jump 
np  with  my  hair  on  end,  sappoaing  the  ship 
is  on  fire,  and  someUting  dreadful  abont  to 
happen. 

Xtwaa  a  lonely  pasaage;  we  were  like  the 
andent  mariner,  "  alone  on  the  wide,  wide 
aea,"  four  ships  only  having  been  seen  since 
leaving  the  Cape. 

When  neanng  ifanritiai,  after  a  ran  of 
twenty-foOT  days,  I  was  np  before  daylight 
to  see  the  monntain-tops  lift  out  of  the 
sea,  gilded  by  the  beams  of  the  rising  son.  I 
folt  qaite  light-hearted  at  sight  of  lajid  after 
three  weeks  of  perpetual  Bickaeas.  The 
moantain-sides  nm  down  steep  into  tbe 
aea,  with  gorges  and  valleys  bright  with 
light  green  patches  of  si^ar-eaQe.  A  re- 
markable set  of  little  hiUocks,  called  the 
"Cat  and  Kittens,"  shows  oat  plainly  as 
yoD  near  the  island.  A  reef  projects  for 
some  distance,  the  flat  ahore  with  a  thin 
fringe  of  cocoa-nnta  patting  me  moch  in 
mind  of  the  Bolaro  shore  at  Sieira  Leone. 
Steaming  in,  we  passed  the  quarantine 
ship,  opening  the  curious  mountain  called 


tbe  Fouce,  or  thnmb,  wbiefa  it  ezastly  re- 
sembles, and  the  still  more  temaikiAle 
Fieter-Botte,  irttiehia  like  a  aon^Ioaf  with 
a  head  and  neck.  It  aeemed  impoamUe 
that  it  coold  have  been  aoaled,  and  yet  Sir 
Henry  Keppel  aaemdad  it  when  a  Uea- 
tmaot,  beaiaes  a  flaw  other  men  at  diffeiwd 
timaa,  apparently  weary  of  life. 

Oar  mooringa  were  off  Cooper's  Idaod, 
doee  to  the  ibon,  and  very  convenient  for 
landing.  No  sooner  were  we  safdy  moored 
tium  numberless  boats  surroonded  na,  fall 
of  hospitable  friands,  anzions  that  we  and 
the  offican  ahooUl  atay  with  them.  I 
certainly  give  tbe  palm  to  Haaritiua  over 
all  the  coontiies  of  the  world  I  have  visited 
for  kindliest  hospitali^.  The  hotdsof 
Port  Looia  mast  nuke  bat  a  soaot^  living 
in  consequence.  I  slept  very  peaeefolly  in 
that  quiet  harbour,  after  weeka  of  storm- 
toaaing,  the  ahip  still  and  at  reat,  with  a 
charming  land-wind  stealing  in  and  out  of 
tiia  open  port  all  night  long. 

Breaktast  after  a  voyage  ia  always  a 
tmat,  and  never  ao  much  enjoyed  as  when 
one  baa  Itved  on  milkless  tea  and  other 
horron  fw  some  time.  I  found  a  childish 
pleasure  in  palling  ashore  in  our  handswae 
galley,  with  ensign  uid  pendant  flying,  past 
Qnee  of  bo^  ahips,  all  moored  head  and 
fltem,  to  the  landing-steps. 

What  a  Babel  of  aonnda  met  my  ear*] 
Chinamen,  Idscars,  and  Coolies  were 
vociferating,  bellowing,  and  quarrelling 
with  Manntiana,  Engluih,  and  Datdunen, 
at  the  same  time  ceaselessly  rnnning  along 
with  a  carious  shamble,  braring  huge  bsgs 
of  sagar  on  their  backs  to  the  ships  along- 
aida 

Port  Louia  is  a  very  anbstantial-lookine 
town,  ita  government  offioea,  merdianta 
houses,  and  banb  bdng  really  handsome 
and  well-kept  buildings.  The  heat  was 
iotense,  and  a  fine  rod  sand  powdered 
everything;  veiy  little  shade  was  obtainable, 
and  the  long  lines  of  square,  white  build- 
ings faUgued  the  eye.  Chartering  a 
carriage,  a  lean  Hindoo  took  possession  of 
us,  and  proceeded  to  drive  in  a  trolyremark- 
able  manner  i  be  gesticulated,  screamed, 
flong  the  reins  at  the  horses'  heads,  and 
then  caught  them  again  very  cleverly,  and 
finally  set  off  with  a  wild  whoop,  quite 
regardless  of  the  legs  and  shins  of  the 
pasBer8.^by.  On  our  way  to  R6dait,  the 
Oovemors  country-hoaae,  we  had  to  ge* 
oat  several  times,  the  horaea  refodng  toS^ 
on,  and  threatening  to  ^b  and  bolt  ^*p 
the  long  hill  back  into  Fort  Louia  ^^ 
catastrophe  was  only  prevented  V  tbe 
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Kra&tert  diplomacy  on  the  put  of  the 
driver,  who  Kdjored,  tluvatened,  aad 
coaxod  Id  tiimi,  u  if  thsyhadbeeiireMoii- 
iiiK  crefttnm,  "  Sc^Mnt,  T&nrisn,  vlenz 
bngtitd  I "  wen  tJu  nuldwt  teniu  of  r»- 
proAch  heaped  upon  the  poor  beuta  when 
mitten  wera  going  wrong.  So  on  we 
went  when  the  h<me»  plowed,  enveloped 
in  nin  aad  mbt)  and  ufiring  in  a  raoist  and 
limp  condition.  A  few  qniet  da;i  apent 
in  tlda  most  dunning  ipot,  with  the  kind 
and  tbonghtfol  Oorarnoi  and  hie  wife, 
soon  eet  me  op.  E^nit  ia  heaatafnll]' 
ntoated  on  a  ut  idand,  bo  to  speak,  inas- 
mnch  SB  it  is  sorronnded  by  a  deep, 
winding  river,  bridged  ovei  occaaionaUr. 
The  tOTtenta  have  worn  saoh  deep  beds  for 
themselvee,  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world, 
that  the  aidee  are  perfecUy  straight  up  and 
down,  an  oecadonid  pavement  over  the 
■mooth  grey  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  z^zag  path  ap  its  Bides  forming,  in 
the  abMOce  of  brieves,  the  only  connection 
with  the  other  side^  The  rooms  are  lai^e, 
airy,  and  cool,  bat  a  general  dampness 
clings  to  everythinff,  destmctive  of  clothes, 
and  wodnctivfl  of  Mveriah  attacks. 

"Bon  Air,"  another  charming  conntry- 
honse,  opened  its  hospitable  doors  to  ns, 
and  aitruted  in  the  Flainea  Wflhelm  dis- 
^ct,  is  mnch  dryer,  bnt  at  the  same  time 
hotter.  Like  R^doit,  itiias  a  roaring  river 
wiUi  several  points,  called  "  bout  dn 
monde,"  from  which  the  silver  streak,  far 
down  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  looks  like 
a  mere  thread.  The  house,  a  large  one- 
Btoi«yedbtiilding — the  kitchen  andservants' 
hata  oocnpving  a  detached  position — was  a 
good  sample  of  the  flonri^iiiig  Mauritian 
conntry-honse,  Borroonded  with  a  wide, 
partiaUy-encloeed  verandah.  Hiimcane- 
bars  to  the  low  windows  reminded  one 
that  nature  here  was  not  always  ao  smiling 
as  we  found  it,  but  that  there  came  a  time 
when  the  winds  raged  like  a  wild  beast 
trying  to  effect  an  entrance,  and  most  be 
kept  ont  by  the  strongest  bolts  and  bars. 
Bon  Air  wa^  filled  with  gneita,  and 
there  was  do  room  for  us,  bub  what  did 
that  matter  t  A  small  pavilion — Le.  two 
rooms  on  wheels — was  brought  from  Port 
Louis  st  a  few  hours'  notice,  and  wheeled 
alongside  the  verandah,  a  bed  and  a  few 
other  articles  were  soon  produced,  and 
were  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  ns 
most  comfortable  and  independent  Night 
here  was  like  fairyland,  a  grand  moon 
sailing  high  in  the  sky  showed  all  nature 
glorified  and  lit  up  by  its  pure  beams; 
night,  too,  drew  ont  the  scent  of  flowers. 


and  we  wandered  through  a  leafy  labyrinth, 
the  air  heavy  and  laden  with  tiie  acent  of 
vanilla,  whose  large,  snccnlent,  fieshy  leaves 
climbed  and  clung  to  the  larger  trees,  and 
fating  over  the  path,  its  heavy  pods  droop- 
ing and  opening  aatiieyripenod.  The  leaves 
much  resemble  those  of  tiie  india-rubber 
plant  The  Isle  of  France  would  appear 
to  be  its  home,  for,  except  at  Seychelles, 
it  floniishes  nowhere  so  well,  though  very 
Sne  plants  are  prodaoed  at  the  Suidwich 
Islands.  The  crop  must  be  tt  most  profit- 
able one,  for  they  charged  a  shilling  in  Port 
Louis  for  each  fine  poo.  Mosquitoes  were 
a  great  torment  underneath  the  net,  and 

Srevented  sound  sleep ;  but  what  a  fresh 
ewy  morning  on  which  to  awi^e,  and 
wander,  coffee-cup  in  hand,  among  the 
lovely  Bcarlet  leaves  of  the  poinsettia,  and 
the  graceful,  waving  filahoe,  retreating 
abottteight  to  bathe — Bometimes  in  an  open- 
air  bath — and  breakfast  in  the  cool  inner 
roomi 

Bomside,  on  the  plains  of  Pampls- 
moossee,  was  far  hotter  and  less  verdant, 
^ongh  possessing  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Piet^r-Botte.  Here,  again,  a  charming 
little  pavilion  appeared,  as  if  conjured 
up  by  Aladdin's  lamp :  two  good-Bized 
rooms  of  thit)  wood,  with  abntadance  of 
light,  ur,  and  draughts.  The  sky  was 
certainly  visible  through  all  the_  chinks, 
and  I  only  trosted  it  might  not  rain  while 
we  were  there.  A  salute  being  proposed 
in  my  honour,  some  blackiea,  with  long 
brands,  fired  the  gnne.  They  stood  on 
tiptoe  about  three  feet  from  the  gun, 
and  having  clapped  the  lighted  brand  on 
the  tonch^ole,  took  to  their  heels  and 
fled.  The  botanical  gardens  at  Pample- 
mousses  are  well  worth  a  visit,  were  it 
only  to  see  the  Madagascar  lace  fern,  and  to 
drink  of  the  pure  water  Bpurting  out  of  the 
traveller's  tree,  on  an  incision  being  made. 
Paul's  and  Virginia's  tombs,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  dirty  little  stream,  and  extremely 
ont  of  repEur,  were  disappointing,  and  gave 
one  no  idea  of  their  being  genuine. 

Sailing  ont  of  Fort  Louis  with  but  the 
whisper  of  a  breath  of  wind,  ve  glided 
under  a  crowd  of  canvas,  straight  as  an 
arrow  into  'the  outer  harbour,_  where  a 
breeze  caught  us,  which  we  carried  all  the 
way  to  the  Seychelles,  making  a  splendid 
strtught  run  of  five  days. 

The  Seychelle  Islands,  a  nnmerous  group 
of  coral  islands,  with  deep  water  passages 
between  most  of  them,  are  dependencies  of 
Mauritius,  governed  byadvil  commissioner, 
and  beconung  year  by  year  more  Important 
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as  a  coaling-station  and  ssnatoriam  for  the 
Mozamblqae  ChanneL  It  aeeus  odd  bo 
to  speak  of  a  place  oeacly  on  the  eqaatot ; 
but  vith  ths  exception  of  cholera,  which  is 
sometbnes  epidemic,  the  climate  is  wonder- 
fully renovating,  being  diyw  tiian  most 
tropical  places;  were  the  motintains  of 
Seychelles  a  little  higher,  their  tops  would 
provide  a  nearly  perfect  climate.  We 
went  into  the  harboor  of  Port  Victoria, 
Mah6,  nnder  sail,  an  intricate  and  risky 
passage,  with  coral  reefs  on  eadi  hand,  so 
that  having  cleared  one,  we  stood  direotiy 
for  the  other,  and  aa  we  approached  that^ 
altered  coarse  instantly  for  the  next 
Uavine  wriggled  nnder  sail  in  this  way 
into  ue  confined  tittle  harbour,  we  let 
go  In  a  space  abont  twice  the  length 
of  the  ship,  where  people  nnully  hesi* 
tate  even  to  steam  in  without  a  pilot. 
We  fonnd  the  Lyra  here,  just  from  tiia 
Romma,  whither  she  had  taken  poor 
Bishop  Mackenzie.  Both  Livingstone  and 
the  bishop  had  left  for  the  Zambesi  again, 
finding  only  five  feet  in  the  Bovoma,  not 
enough  for  ^e  Pearl's  dranghL  The 
captain  told  me  that  the  good  "  bishop  of 
the  tribes,"  Mackenzie,  having  a  simple- 
hearted  idea  that  he  most  accostom  himself 
to  nautical  evolutions  as  part  of  his  missioD 
of  nsef  ulness,  used  to  practise  going  aloft  in 
the  Lyra,  and  on  one  occasion  went  on  to 
the  topSBil-yard  with  the  men,  blowing  fresh, 
and  ^led  the  sail  It  must  have  been  a 
ught,  his  tall,  nunt  frame,  witii  black 
gaiters  and  cassock,  disporting  on  the  yard. 
Good  and  axcelteat  man,  he  had  laid  down 
to  die  on  the  pestilent^  marshes  of  the 
Zambesi  about  the  lime  I  heard  of  this 
characteiistic  action. 

Mah^  is  the  largest  of  the  Seychelles 
group  and  the  seat  of  goremment.  The 
Undmg-place  is  on  a  semi-ciroalar  beach,  a 
few  houses  and  shops  lining  the  shore.  The 
(avil  commissioner's  bungalow  is  charm- 
ingly perched  on  a  small  height  above  the 
town,  surrounded  and  clothed  with  bowers 
of  vanilla,  lanes  of  cinnamon,  betel-nut, 
and  nutmeg,  interspersed  with  palms  and 
mandarin-oranges.  From  here  a  charming 
winding  path,  shaded  with  fruit-trees, 
which  drooped  over  our  heads  entreating 
to  be  picked,  led  to  the  top  of  the  hi^diest 
spot  in  the  island.  Signal  Hill,  Mwnt 
one  thousand  one  hundred  feet  The 
reward  of  so  much  exertion  was  a  lovely 
view  of  the  quiet  little  harbour  and  town 
beneaUi,  ihe  reefs  plainly  defined,  and  the 
passage  through  which  we  wotind  onr  w^ 
in  entering,  curiously  distinct 


Coming  on  diore  on  another  oooaaion 
in  the  galley,  and  sailing  over  Hib 
coral-reefs  with  all  the  eonfidenea  in  the 
world,  we  saw  a  boy  standing  in  a 
few  inches  of  water,  idling.  I  vaa  not 
therefore  wholly  uBprapared  for  bumping 
inuufidiatsly,  when  the  ciew  jomped  oat 
and  waded  beaide  the  boat,  carrymg  ber 
over  tha  sharper  a|MkM  of  eonl,  tw  we 
oonld  hmd  on  some  r«t^  stotei. 

A  steep  idgsag  path,  nugnifioentlj  oalled 
the  grande  ronte — eTny^ing  la  my 
French  here-^took  us  to  the  top  of  the 
gorge  overlooking  N<»th  West  Say,  at  the 
other  side  of  the  island.  Ja^-froit,  pinfr- 
apple,  mango,  and  orange  grow  wild  by 
the  wayside ;  there  was  one  ravine  qute 
onrpeted  with  pine-^ples.  Sverything 
seems  to  flonri^  hen  as  in  Paradise, 
without  the  sweat  of  the  btow.  We  dined 
luxuriously  on  rich  turUe  soup,  fin  of 
turtle  wiUi  palm  aalad — the  last  a  end 
luxury,  for  it  is  the  crown  of  the  yonng 
cocoanut,  and,  of  course,  Is  the  death  « 
the  trea  In  fiavoor  it  mudi  reoamUea 
that  of  jronng  filberts,  and  oosta  only  one 
and  sixpence.  We  went  on  ahon  at  St 
Anne's,  the  second  in  sise  of  the  group, 
scraping  and  bumping  over  the  coiw,  and 
fi^BS  up,  on  onr  retom,  some  beaotifnl 
Uve  liml  with  purple  tipe,  and  some  fine 
neritas  picked  off  the  rocks.  St  Anne's 
has  a  sharp  peak,  to  which  we  climbed, 
standing  among  a  dense  grove  of  filaboe, 
nine  hundred  feet  above  the  se& 

Leaving  Mah6  nnder  sail  for  the  ne^h- 
boncing  island  of  Praalin,  we  passed 
between  La  Digne  and  F^Iiott^  two  of  the 
lai^ger  of  the  group,  and  stood  into  Cnriense 
Bay,  so  close  to  Uie  shwe  that  onr  jStboom 
alffloat  touched  the  tiees,  anchoring  in  a 
beautiful  little  cove,  shaded  with  palma 
Next  morning,  leaving  Ihe  ship  befwe 
dayhght,  we  pulled  round  the  point,  out  of 
Cnriense  Bay,  passing  Bat  Isluid,  a  lovely 
wooded  islet,  and  landed  at  Praalin  on  a 
fine  sandy  beach,  fringed  with  coooanuta 
We  were  here  met  by  M.  Cauvin,  a  French 
gentleman,  overseer  for  the  owner  of  the 
vast  cocoa  de  mer  plantation  in  this  island. 
We  were  most  hospitably  provided  vitk  an 
army  of  natives  to  accompany  us  into  the 
palm  woods,  to  bring  down  cocoa  de  mer 
and  cabbage-palm  for  saUds.  One  man 
acted  as  courier,  fotir  more  w«nt  on 
ahead  to  cut  nuts  f<n  us,  and  there  was 
a  litter  to  carry  me  up ;  the  latter  quite 
superfluous,  aa  I  had  legs  of  my  own 
fortunately.  We  wound  round  an  ex- 
cellently -kept    mountain  -  path,   Uirougb 
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grorea  ot  cbre  aikl  maodvin  onnge, 
tiilOietopof  tlie hill WM gaiDed.  Them, 
beneftth  tu,  in  a  cool,  diady  gam,  ma  the 
Istgart  pluttatioiL  of  tha&r-fiimea  Tegetable 
in>iy,  or  eocoa  da  mw,  in  the  world.  The 
nun  of  them  bmng  tbo  female,  or  nttt- 
beaitng  tree,  ime  of  a  stompy,  thick-eat 
j^peuanoe,  while  here  and  Uiere  a  mal« 
tree  of  immeiiBa  heieht  reared  iteelf  far 
abore  Uie  rest,  a  itraight,  maat-Iike  item, 
with  a  graoefol  honoh  of  ^antic  leaves  at 
the  top,  and  a  flower  pendent  from  ii.  Bat 
onaleaf — or  branidi  yoo  may  call  ao  gigaotio 
apowth — « year b pcodneed ;  itiage.may 
tbnefoie  be  told  bythe  marks  on  the  atam 
of  the  broken^ff  teavieB.  Tba  tree  is  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  years  old  before  it 
eomea  into  beanng ;  the  ont,  very  lai^e  and 
heavy,  is  somewliat  of  a  kidney  ahapa, 
and  take*  aeven  years  to  ripen,  when 
the  veget^le-ivory  inside  is  as  hard  as 
marble,  and  can  be  tnioed  into  cape, 
balls,  eta  In  making  new  plantations, 
the  nnt  is  planted  when  it  has  com- 
menced to  spront  downwards;  it  growi 
aQdergromtd  to  a  distanoa  of  abont 
three  feet,  and  thra  tttms  and  riioots 
upwards,  forming  the  tree.  The  nnt  may 
be  1^  Ibr  thirty  yean,  and  if  dog  np  then 
will  be  tmad  quite  aonnd.  Some  of  the 
veiy  best  trees  are  two  hundred  yens  old. 
We  tasted  a  yonng  imt,  bnt  thought  it 
decidedly  nai^.  The  shell  serves  for 
dishes  and  water-bottles;  the  stoat,  stiff 
leaves,  when  rips  of  a  light  lemon  colonr, 
ar«  spHt  into  fine  straw,  and  plaited  for 
hate,  but  are  rather  heavy.  The  honses  are 
thatched  with  the  tefase  leaves,  and  last  a, 
lifetime,  the  slow  growth  making  them  of 
remarkable  tonghnesa.  Moet  t£oronghly 
did  we  enjoy  onr  ezpediticm;  so  early, 
and  aiiHUig  the  dense  shadow  of  guan^ 
brees,  it  was  not  too  hot,  thoogn  we 
were  only  four  degrees  soath  of  the 
Line.  Everything  was  .new  and  fall  of 
strange  attributes.  We  breakfasted,  after 
onr  toil,  at  M.  Oaavin's  pleasant,  cool, 
leafy  house,  wide-open  to  the  air  (though 
shot  with  jealous  care  during '  all  tne 
hot  hoars  of  the  day),  upon  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  much  as  Adam  and  Eve  must 
have  done;  and  our  host  joined  us  at 
dinner  in  the  evening,  fall  of  ireshest  in- 
formation on  all  subjects  connected  with 
his  long  life  here,  among  the  cocoas  de 
mer,  quite  looHng  upon  them  as  his 
ehildren  and  grandchildreu. 

In  the  evening  we  ran  over  to  Gariease 
Bay  in  the  galley.  This  is  a  Government 
witftbl  ish wiwitr  I    under    the    ehatue    of   a 


superintendent  of  lepen,  the  island  bung 
tppropcialed  alone  to  lepers,  from 
Manntias,  Boderigaea,  and  the  Sey< 
ehellse.  We  were  met  by  the  super- 
intendent, who  took  one  of  our  party 
to  visit  tiie  poor  wrettdies  officially.  There 
are  bat  ten  now  alive,  who  have  the  whole 
beautiful  island  to  themselves.  The  same 
fear  and  terror  of  these  miserable  human 
beings  obtains  now  as  in  the  olden  time, 
when  "  Helon  was  a  leper,  and  was  driven 
forth  from  the  haonts  of  men  into  the  lone 
wilderness,  to  die."  Only  one  comfort 
seenMd  to  be  granted  to  them — the  society 
of  their  kind.  Each  one  kept  his  or  her 
coffin  in  bis  or  her  own  hut^  It  would  seem 
like  an  utmeoessary  aggravation  of  th«r 
distreas ;  bat  it  is  Uieir  own  desire,  in  con- 
seqaenoe  of  one  of  them  having  onoe  died 
too  poor  to  porohsse  a  coffin.  It  was  an 
appalling  aight,  these  ten  miserable  souls 
assemM^  for  inspection.  Thvf  suffer 
more  from  a  form  of  elepbantiaBis  than 
the  Syrian  lepnsy ;  but  it  is  quite  as  in- 
fectioas,  attaoMng  the  nose,  fingers,  and 
toes,  ami  rotting  them  away  like  dieiaaBed 
wood.  Added  to  this,  they  snfier  from  a 
chronic  BkiB.diGease,  which  is  in  the  blood, 
and  will  only  yield  temporarily  to  remedies. 
One  was  thankfiil  to  shake  tiie  dust  off 
one's  feet  on  leavimt  tiiis  lovely  island — 
ht  too  beautifol  and  ftrtile  a  spot  to  be 
"  a  place  of  Anils,"  sbnnned  by  the  wh<de 
world.  The  traveller's  tree  grows  io 
Corieuse  to  an  immense  size,  much  resem- 
bUng  a  gigantic  banana.  The  water,  spurt- 
ing from  it  on  making  a.  gash  with  a  knife, 
is  mawkish  to  the  taste,  bat  extraordi- 
narily cool  and  refreshing. 


GOOD-BYE,  SWEBTHEART. 
QooD-BTB,  nreethesrt  I    l^s  qtuuDt  old  phraM 

Wfl  jested  at  in  oldea  days ; 

When  Faith  was  fresh,  and  Hope  was  strong, 

Befora  we  knew  that  Love  could  wrong. 

Or  set  onr  f«et  in  Sorrow's  way k. 

Now  wa  have  leunt  how  Tnut  bBtntfl ) 

And  bitter  doubts  and  terrorB  throng 

The  words  Jialf  dear  when  all  were  young. 

Oood-hye,  Bweetheartl 

Oh,  soft  refrain  of  idle  song. 

What  memoiiea  lurk  its  notes  among  1 

For  QB,  no  hope  its  pain  allays. 

With  eyes  alfdim  with  boding  haze. 

Our  faltering  lips  delay  it  long, 

"Good-bye^  swostheart." 


SHILLINGBUKY  SKETCHES. 

OUB  MAN  OF  LAW. 

Ths  dramatist  who  first  evolved  from 

his  imagination  the  popular  type  of  the 

stage  attorney,  an  individual  who,  as  far  as 

mv  memorv  serves,  is  nearir  alwavs  a 

.  ......  -.-   .,^.- 
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vitUin,  oertaialy  did  not  eatber  fan 
matoriali  from  the  atndy  of  Mr.  Bichard 
Merridew — Lawyer  Merridew,  everybody 
cftU«d  faim— the  gentlemvi  idio  did  ul  tlie 
legal  bonitew  VOTth  doing  in  KiilHngbaiy 
and  in  die  oeighboaring  viUagM.  The 
stage  attorney  ii  unially  repi«wnted  by  a 
nipplo-backea,  dodajng,  fidgety  panon, 
meagre  in  fonn,  andeuMl  in  a  not  of  bhtek 
broadcloth.  He  generally  ireara  a  high 
stoTO-pipfl  hat,  and  almya  carriea  a  bloe 
bog,  which  he  holda  between  hit  knoei 
when  he  wants  to  bring  oat  of  it «  forged 
will,  or  a  writ  for  the  immediate  an«rt  of 
the  hero  of  the  play. 

Mr.  Merridew  waa  one  of  thoae  men  who 
Bsem  to  belong  to  the  nuddle-aged  period 
all  through  their  livee.  I  cannot  think  of 
him  aa  ever  having  been  yonng,  and  in  hii 
later  yeara  he  sever  appeared  to  me  an 
old  man.  The  fiwt  is  that  men  of  the 
provinces,  in  the  last  generation,  defied  the 
asaaolts  of  time  far  more  efi'ectnally  than 
their  deecendanta  do  nowadays,  and  far 
more  effectually  than  dwellOTs  in  towns 
ever  did.  Uneventful  caraen,  regnlar 
habitfl  of  life,  ptire  tii,  and  early  hours 
kept  them  practically  ten  years  yonnger 
than  Londonera  bom  fn  the  same  month. 
There  waa  gont  hare  and  there,  no  doabt ; 
bnt  that  was  not  to  be  wonda«d  at,  aeeins 
that  the  old  boys  drank  port,  winter  ana 
Biimiiier.  In  Shillingbnry  there  was  a 
saying,  however,  tiiat  port,  if  it  gave  one 
complaint,  cored  ten. 

Mr.  Merridew  lived  a  regular  life  even 
for  a  dweller  in  the  oonntry  of  that  period. 
He  drank  oo  more  port  than  waa  good  for 
him,  and  what  he  did  drink  was  so  excel- 
lent in  quality  that  he  might  have  taken  a 
very  large  quantity  of  it  without  any  fear 
of  gouty  toes.  At  an  early  age  he  had 
fixed  his  style  of  dresa  and  general  toilette, 
and  to  this  one  style  he  adhered  steadily 
all  through  his  lif&  The  cat  of  bu 
whiskers  was  just  the  same  in  18G0  as  in 
1825.  A  p^  of  pepper-and-salt  trousers, 
a  tiul-coat  and  waistcoat  of  broadcloth, 
a  rather  high  neckcloth,  collars  of  a 
fashion  at  present  affected  by  personages 
in  the  highest  walk  of  politics,  and  a  pair 
of  Wellington  boota  made  up  an  attire 
which  varied  only  !n  the  sabstitution  of  a 
white  waistcoat  for  the  one  of  broadcloth, 
and  of  a  checked  linen  cravat  for  the  silk 
neckerchief,  during  the  summer  months. 
In  the  process  of  the  snna,  the  natural 
man  changed  as  little  as  was  possible,  and 
the  man,  as  affected  by  the  tidlor's  art, 
changed  not  at  all. 


Mr.  Moridew  lived  in  a  boose  of  -a 

S«  which  is  tiie  peeoliar  growth  of  an 
gliah  provincial  town,  aa  truly  as  the 
BiitUi  constitution  it  the  ootoome  of  the 
minted  ineonsiitendaa  and  good  mdm  of 
the  average  EngUshBian,  You  would 
never  find  a  houae  the  letat  like  it  any- 
wh«e  else.  It  stood  almoct  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  HI^  Street,  and  if  judged  by  the 
hoe  it  turaed  to  the  outer  worid,  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  thing  of  beanty.  It  waa  vety 
long  and  very  low,  and  always  looked  aa  if  ft 
haa  justrecentiybeentroated  to  a  fiffiib  coat 
of  Bt{me-colour»l  paint.  On  entwing  by  the 
■ti«et-do(»  you  had  to  deaoend  two  steps, 
and  titese  broiu^t  yoo  into  a  la^  aqoare 
hall  with  another  door  in  front  If  yoa 
want  through  this,  out  into  the  garaon 
beyond,  yoo  would  see  that  Lawyer  Merri- 
dew had  made  for  himself  aa  CMnfbrtable 
a  dwallins-place  as  the  heart  of  an  English- 
man need  wish  for.  There  were  bay- 
windows  to  every  room,  and  vsrandahe 
between  them.  Over  bay-window,  and 
verand^  and  wall  were  trained  roeea, 
which  in  the  summer  would  have  qoaliGed 
^e  boose  for  a  site  by  the  aide  of  Bends- 
meer,  and  mixed  vtth  the  rosea  ■wtm 
wiataria  and  virginia-creepers,  which  in 
mring  and  aotonm  made  the  place  all 
glorioua  with  pale-bloe  bloasom  and  foliage 
of  rich  deep  rod.  In  front  of  the  house 
atratehed  a  wide  expanse  of  lawn,  never 
profaned  by  the  foot  of  tiie  croquet-player, 
even  when  that  game  was  at  its  zenith, 
and  surely  untouched  by  the  more  violent 
bomoun  of  lawn-tennis  in  these  latter 
days.  Yon  might  walk  on  this  lawn  if  the 
weather  were  not  too  wet,  or  too  dry,  or  if 
your  boots  were  not  too  heavily  nailed; 
but  woe  to  yoa  if  you  left  a  heel-maxk  of 
any  sort  belund  vonl  I  should  liave  liked 
to  see  Mr.  Memdew's  face  if  anyone  had 
prt^Kwed  a  game  of  tennis  on  the  lawn  od 
a  wet  day  in  July. 

It  was  a  common  remark  in  ShillingbuiT 
that  Lawyer  Merridew  knew  everyone  a 
buflineaa.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Goldingham 
and  he  together  might  have  com^Mled  a 
manual  of  the  family  secrets  of  the  town 
and  district,  from  their  joint  ezperienoe, 
which  would  hare  been  interesting  read- 
ing. People  are  apt  to  tell  the  whole 
tmtb,  or  very  nearly  the  whole  truth  about 
themselves  and  their  troobles  vbea  thn 
call  in  either  the  doctor  or  tiie  lawyw ,  and 
at  one  time  or  another  neariy  everybody  of 
mark  in  Shillingbtur  bad  been  under  tiia 
hands  of  one  or  other  of  onr  ptofeasiMual 
men.     It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  here  all 
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the  o&MB  which  Mr.  Meiridew  fillod. 
Locftl  olabflhqw  bare  beoomerervBiimeroiu 
— duuiufally  nmnerons,  the  ^>ou  ratepayer 
is  wont  to  declare— under  recent  Acts  of 
Pariiunent,  and  Mr.  Merridew  itepped  into 
every  derkihip  us  it  was  created,  just  as 
natimUlf  as  Irish  patriots-  blossom  into 
Gommissioiiers  and  colonial  Jadses.  Once 
a  gentleman  who  could  not  m^e  his  way 
in  London  came  down  to  SMUingbair  and 
hired  a  house,  patting  on  his  front  door  a 
brass-plate  which  set  forth  that  he  was  a 
solicitor  and  a  oommiMJoner  for  administer- 
ing oaths  in  chancery.  He  was  a  pleaeant 
man  enough,  and  in  priTBte  life  pec^le 
rather  took  to  him,  but  the  idea  that  any 
one  ^onld  go  to  him  for  legal  advice, 
when  they  could  go  to  Lawyer  Merridew, 
was  too  ndicnlona  He  had  a  certain  sense 
of  homonr  himself ;  and,  having  paid  one 
year's  rent  and  tioea  without  getting  a 
shiUing  in  the  way  of  legal  charges,  he 
struck  his  tent  and  retired  whither  he  had 
come.  The  neatness  which  reigned  in 
Mr.  Merridew's  house  and  gardea  was  not 
wanting  in  the  office.  The  law,  as  we  all 
know,  IS  a  risky  and  a  perilous  tlung,  but  if 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  had  been  as  well 
ordeied  as  Mr.  Merridew's  office,  there 
would  have  been  little  need  ever  to  call  it 
into  reqnisitioD.  I  remember  I  used  to 
wonder  as  a  yonnnter  what  could  be 
inside  those  Btrongjboxee  marked  "  Folk- 
ahiro  Estate,"  "Hodgett's  Exors.,"  or 
"  Whitty's  Trustees."  The  office  ran  down 
one  side  of  the  garden,  and  the  clerks,  as 
they  sat  lA  thwr  work,  had  a  much  more 
pleasant  outlook  tlum  ever  n-eets  the  eye 
of  the  London  scrivener.    Mr.  Merridew's 


own  room  was  hune  with  rare  old  prints , 
and  there,  on  she^es  where  one  would 
naturally  look  for  dusty  bundles  of  deeds, 
were  ranged  some  exquisite  porcelain  vaaes 
and  bronze  statuettes.  Though  he  had 
such  a  pleasant  sanctum,  Mr.  Merridew 
tnosacted  much  of  his  business  in  the 
open  air.  On  market-days,  when  it  was 
fine,  he  waa  always  to  be  found  opposite  a 
particular  window  of  The  Black  BuU,  and 
whenever  the  West  Folksbire  Hounds 
m^ht  meet  anywhere  in  the  district,  he 
w<»ild  be  sure  to  be  at  the  covernde  on 
his  weif^t-carrying  coh  Here,  too,  he 
vatkai  off  a  good  lot  of  appointments. 
Mr.  Oillespie,  Lord  Folkshire's  agent, 
would  certainly  have  something  to  say  to 
him,  and  there  were  maoy  squires  who, 
tbou^  they  hunted  in  pink,  were  troubled 
with  mortpges,  and  other  landlord  plagues, 
and  liked  ia  lialk  over  these  matten  of 


bosineaa  witii  their  legal  adviser  in  the 
saddle  better  than  when  seated  in  ttie 
clients'  chair  in  the  Shilltngbury  office. 
Many  of  them  no  doubt  would  have  done 
wisely  to  put  down  ttieir  stal^es,  and  keep 
out  of  the  hunting-field;  and  Mr.  Mer- 
ridew, very  likely,  held  thu  view  also ;  but 
iit  was  no  part  of  his  business  to  make  it 
known  to  those  most  intimately  concerned. 

Though  Mr.  Merridew  hunted  pretty 
regularly,  I  doubt  whether  his  heart  was 
really  in  the  ^ort ;  but  if  his  all«ffi^ce  to 
the  "  noble  science  "  was  a  trifle  forced,  it 
was  cerbunly  given  fteely  enough  to 
partridge-shootings  Through  September, 
Oetoher,  and  even  In  November,  he  would 
alw^B  manage  to  get  two  days  a  week. 
Few  men  enjoyed  a  day's  uuMting  so 
much  as  he  did,  and  small  wonder.  He 
knew  all  the  pleasure  and  none  of  the 
troubles  of  a  partridge  manor.  No  need 
waa  there  for  nim  to  hire  an  acre  of  land 
for  his  own  sport.  Could  he  have  given 
the  time  he  mi^t  have  had  four  or  five 
days  a  week  over  the  ground  of  his  many 
friends,  for  there  was  a  keen  oompelition 
always  amongst  the  lesser  squires  and  larger 
farmers  to  secure  the  lawyer  for  their 
shoodng-parliei.  He  was  a  good  shot  and 
a  pleasant  companion,  and  I  uncy  that  the 
dmnera  which  inevitably  wound  np  a  day's 
sport  in  our  hospitable  country  would  have 
been  a  trifle  dull  sometimes  without  Mr. 
Merridew,  with  his  fund  of  ready  talk 
and  funny  stories — stories  which,  be  it 
remarked,  did  not  seem  to  lose  a  particle 
of  their  interest  through  repetition.  They 
wore  well,  and  they  recurred  with  the 
regularity  of  summer  and  winter,  seed-time 
aiul  harvest,  but  they  never  failed  to 
comuand  silence,  or  to  provoke  a  laugh, 
though  the  audience  knew  well  enough 
every  turn  of  ihe  narrative,  and  where  ^e 
point  would  lie. 

As  long  as  we  had  our  good  doctor  with 
us,  he  aiS  Mr.  Merridew  were  tiia  closest 
Mends,  though  they  differed  in  eveiy 
conceivable  point  as  widely  as  two  men 
could.  Dr.  Goldingham,  with  his  mind 
trained  by  en>eriment,  was  for  testing 
everythinf^  and  having  tested,  I  am  hound 
to  say,  he  would  nine  times  out  d  ten  find 
tite  subject  wanting,  and  pronounce  tta  its 
radical  reform  or  total  aboliUon.  Here  was 
the  spirit  of  prepress.  Mr.  Merridew,  on 
the  oUier  huid,  nurtured  on  precedent, 
held  that  it  was  better  to  bear  Uie  ills  we 
have  than  fiy  to  others  we  know  not  of. 
Order,  he  would  often  assert  in  sententious 
tones,  was  Heaven's  first  decree :  but  I  am 
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disposed  to  think  tiut  be  gsre  this  exalted 
place  to  order  chiefly  beeaose  Ite  uune  was 
so  commonlf  usodated  with  tiiat  of  law. 
Mr.  Merrider,  it  is  scarcely  neceesuy  to 
add,  repreeeDted  Che  spirit  of  true  con- 
seiratiam:  I  hare  often  heard  the  two  so 
at  it  hammer-and-ton^,  fighting  over  agt^ 
Bome  old,  irell-thrauied  question  in  the 

S'esence  of  our  rector,  the  Kev.  Francis 
orthboroogh.  I  am  torry  to  aay  snch 
words  of  the  deportment  of  divini^  in  the 
presence  of  law  and  phyric ;  bat  when  I 
ttare  watched  the  smile  of  cold  disdain 
that  would  come  over  the  rector's  hand- 
eorae  face  as  the  others  gave  blow  for 
blow,  laying  on  with  a  will — disdain  that 
men  ahoold  allow  themselves  to  be  so 
deeply  moved  on  a  qoesUon  which  must 
fbr  ever  remain  unsolrad,  I  conld  but 
think  t^t  he  mi^t  have  sat  us  a  study  fbr 
that  Boman  GaOio,  who  "  oared  for  none 
of  ihese  things." 

I  believe  one  neat  cause  of  Mr. 
Merridew's  saccess  lay  in  the  fact  that 
he  completely  eschewed  the  profeasiona] 
manner.  If  he  might  be  giving  advice  as 
to  what  bod  better  be  done  about  a  risky 
mortage,  or  receiving  instntcUons  for  a 
elienrs  wfll,  he  would  bear  himself  exactlT 
the  same  as  he  would  when  discosring  wiui 
a  group  of  fox-hunting  fonners  what  conld 
have  become  of  that  fox  last  Tue&day  at 
Brooms^te  Hill,  or  explaining  to  Sir 
Thomas  Kedgbnry  that  he  would  never  have 
any  pheasants  in  the  Blitherton  coverts 
so  loa^  as  Harry  Sampson  held  the  land 
adjoining.  Our  lawyer  difTsred  from  Sir 
Thomas  in  politics;  but  as  game  of  all 
sorts  was  dear  to  the  hearts  of  each,  they 
fonnd  here  common  ground  for  sympathy, 
and  agreed  that  the  poacher,  in  wbaterer 
station  of  life  you  might  find  him,  was  an 
enemy  of  the  human  race.  Clients,  country 
clients  especially,  will  go  to  their  leg^ 
adviser  much  more  frequently,  and  mil 
talk  much  more  freely,  when  their  legal 
adviser  talks  to  them  inside  his  ofBce  just 
the  same  as  he  talks  in  the  market-place,  when 
he  gives  no  hint,  by  tone  or  demeanour,  that 
the  present  interview  will  stand  as  an  item 
in  the  future  bill,  with  figures  m  all  three 
columns  too,  if  it  should  be  miduly  pro- 
longed. 

Confidence  everywhere  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth,  and  in  an  English  country 
town  it  (m)ws  very  slowly  indeed,  therefore 
I  hold  that  Mr.  Bichard  Merridew  mnst 
have  possessed  special  gifts  to  have  risen 
to  the  position  he  held  in  ShiUingbuiy  from 
his  original  start  in  life,  for  his  was  not  one 


of  those  dd-eetaUidied  attomey'a  piMtieei 
which  one  so  often  finds  la  England.  He 
was  himsdf  the  foundw  m  hia  own 
boijneas,  and  a  very  good  busiiiese  it  was. 
In  my  grandfather's  tine,  if  anyone  went 
to  law  and  wanted  assistance,  he  had  no 
alternative  between  going  over  to  Maitie- 
bury,  to  one  of  the  lawy«s  of  that  dty, 
and  putting  his  ease  into  the  hands  of  a 
oertam  Lawyer  Green,  irtio  was  thm  the 
sole  legal  practitioner  In  Shfllitigbuty. 
Lawyer  Green  I  only  knew  by  tradttaon, 
as  he  was  gone  to  his  account — and  a  very 
bad  account  it  must  have  bem  if  all  I  oaed 
to  hear  about  him  were  true — before  I  wm 
bom.  Straies  of  a  man's  eocentridty  live 
long  in  a  place  like  BhOHngbory,  and 
Lawyer  Green  was  eoceotrie  enough  to 
have  left  behind  him  a  vigorous  traoitwn 
in  a  society  where  traditions  faded  mneh 
more  rapidly  than  they  did  in  our  town. 
He  lived  alone  in  an  old  house  just  on  tiw 
outskirts  of  Shfflingbury,  with  no  other 
servant  beside  an  old  woman  who  cams 
for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  m<xtSng  and 
cooked  what  food  he  wanted  for  the  day. 
A  room  at  tiie  end  of  the  house,  wiuoh 
abutted  on  the  road,  was  used  by  him  u 
an  offioa  Here  be  reoeived  the  lew  eliMita 
who  came  to  trouble  him,  and  here,  so  the 
story  went,  began  and  ended  the  knowledg« 
of  die  outside  worid  as  to  the  interiw  of 
Lawyer  Green's  dwelling.  Nobody,  it  waa 
said,  ever  penetrated  farther  than  this 
dingy  little  room,  tor  the  old  wtnnan  did 
her  cooking  in  an  outhouse,  and  wmt 
away  as  soon  as  she  had  set  out  the  roi^ 
food  the  old  man  ate  upon  a  table  m  we 
comer  of  the  ofBce. 

Naturally  this  sedation  on  the  part  <rf 
Lawyer  Green  raised  the  ootioaty  ot 
ShUUiigbnry,  and  Uie  most  astonisluDg 
reports  got  abroad  as  to  what  the  honse 
contained,  and  what  went  on  Hiere  in  Ae 
midnight  hours  when  all  the  well-eon- 
duoted  people  of  the  town  were  asleep. 
Some  said  Lawyer  Green  kept  a  sort 
of  depot  for  stolen  goods,  which  were 
regnlimy  forwarded  to  him  from  London 
\^  secret  messengers.  Otiiers  averred 
that  he  coined  money  there;  othsn 
that  he  kept  confined  in  the  uppw 
ciiambers  a  lot  of  unfortunates  who  had 
been  found  to  stand  In  the  way  of  titeir 
impatient  next-of-kin,  and  had  been  omi- 
signed  to  his  care  as  a  sort  of  unofficial 
keeper  of  a  madhouse.  Bome  there  were, 
indeed,  who  dissented  from  all  the  theoriM 
above-named,  and  held  that  the  intoriw  of 
^e  house  was  devoted  by  its  owner  to  Ae 
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oahdratl<m  of  "the  black  art,"  ituduoa- 
tiag  that  Lawyer  Groen  had  made  th« 
oBoal  compact  with  the  Kril  Ooe.  In  die 
hut  century,  when  he  began  to  practise, 
tbta  bdief  in  the  frequent  interchange  of 
eoortesles  between  gentlemen  of  the  l^al 
^ofeesion  and  the  gentleman  in  black  was 
widely  difToBed,  so  there  is  nodiing  .. 
wonder  at  that  it  should  haTs  indoded 
Lawyer  Green  and  his  doings.  None  of 
the  people  who  started  these  tiieories, 
however,  would  have  eared  to  pnb  them 
fortrani  in  the  hearing  c^  the  person  most 
coQoemad,  for  Lawyer  Green's  tongue  was 
very  sharp,  and  besides  Hoa  he  had  let  his 
neighbours  see  and  feel  that  it  was  better 
not  to  rub  his  coat  the  wrong  way.  The 
old  man  was  in  fact  a  oaiming  usorer,  who 
had  got  his  paw  upon  more  ^an  one  fair 
estate  in  the  neighbonrhood.  He  had  also 
made  himself  the  master  of  (me  or  (wo  very 
nsefol  secrets  as  to  certun  defeotire  titles 
to  real  estate,  uid  sereral  apparently  weU- 
to  do  people  rose  up  and  layuown  everyday 
with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  upon  them 
that  Lawyer  Green  conld  Ining  their  houses 
about  their  ears  whenever  he  might  wish 
to  do  sa  When  men  like  Mr.  Grees  are 
in  possession  of  secrets  of  this  sort,  they 
require,  as  a  role,  pretty  liberal  teeatmettt 
as  to  the  conditions  of  their  keeping 
silence,  and  our  Ht.  Green  was  no  excep- 
tion. Men  like  Mr.  Oreen,  too,  are  rarely 
popular,  and  in  this  respect  he  alao  fol- 
lowed the  general  rule.  As  to  his  motives 
tor  seclusion,  these  do  not  intimately  cod- 
eem  us.  He  was  a  misanthrope  and  a 
miser,  and  people  of  that  sort  often  prefer 
the  room  of  their  fellows  to  their  com- 
pany. 

Lawyer  Greoa's  practice  was  not  a  very 
la^  or  a  very  laborious  one,  but  in  spite 
of  this  there  came  a  day  when  he  found 
that  he  ooold  not  get  along  without  help. 
Shillinebary  was  astonishea  at  the  news 
iioA  sit.  Green  had  engaged  a  derk,  a 
j^oong  man,  and  a  stranger,  who  lodged 
in  ^e  town,  and  went  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  the  office  every  day.  This  young 
man's  name  was  Eichard  Menidew. 

I  have  remarked  more  than  onoe  in  the 
oourse  of  these  sketches  that  people  in 
Shillingbnry  held  opinions  on  the  snbjeot 
of  new  comers  strongly  resembling  those 
&voared  by  iha  ancient  Romans,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  used  the  same  word  in  speak- 
ing of  (he  stranger  and  of  the  foe,  and 
ItJchard  Merridew,  coming  as  a  stoanger, 
and  one,  moreover,  introduced  to  (he  town 
t^  Lawyer  Green,  was  not  looked  upon 


with  friendly  eyes.  After  be  had  been 
six  months  in  Shillinebary,  however,  people 
grew  less  hostile,  and  there  was  a  disposi- 
uon  to  admit  that,  for  a  Btranger,  young 
Menidew  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow. 
Whether  this  softening  of  mannen  came 
firom  genuine  charity,  or  from  the  fact  that 
Hen^ew  was  a  quie^  modest  young 
fellow,  perfectly  agreeable  ^wa^s,  but 
new  pushing  himself  in  the  least,  or  from 
a  desire  to  share  any  secrets  of  the  master's 
way  of  life  which  tike  clerk  might  have 
fawomed,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determiiie. 

But  before  fiichard  Merride'w  had  been 
two  years  in  ShilUngbory,  his  name  and 
fame  travelled  far  b^nd  Uie  limits  of  his 
adopted  home,  and  found  a  place  in  the 
press  ol  tbe  metropolis  itself.  Old  Green, 
though  he  was  now  very  infirm,  would 
listen  to  no  snggestiOD  that  any  one  should 
be  with  him  in  the  house  by  night  One 
innovation,  however,  he  did  sanction.  He 
had  an  extra  key  of  the  office-door  made 
for  the  use  of  his  derk,  so  that  he  might 
let  himself  in  on  winter  momines,  for 
bronchitis  had  already  riven  the  old  man 
warning  that  he  must  be  careful  how  he 
faced  the  raw  early  air.  When  this  fact 
became  generally  known,  the  word  went 
round  that  yonng  Merridew  must  be  a 
trustworthy  fellow,  otherwise  old  Green 
would  never  have  given  him  the  ran  of  his 
office 

One  winter's  ni^t  Merridew  sat  down 
in  his  own  lodgmgs  to  look  over  some 
papers  which  he  had  brought  back  with 
him  from  the  office.  As  he  went  through 
them  he  found  that  a  particular  one  had 
been  left  behind,  and  as  he  was  anzioos  to 
finish  the  work  in  hand  straight  off,  he 
put  on  his  hat  and  coat,  and  set  out  to 
fetch  tiie  d6cument  which  was  wanting. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  the  wind  was 
high  and  gusty,  As  he  walked  down  the 
narrow  lane  to  his  employer's  hoose  he  had 
some  trouble  to  pick  his  way,  well  as  he 
knew  every  step  of  the  road.  He  entered 
the  office  silently,  struck  a  light,  found  the 
paper  he  was  in  search  of,  and  was  just 
about  to  blow  out  the  candle  and  depart, 
when  behind  the  securely  locked  door 
which  led  into  the  house,  he  heard  first  a 
confused  noise  as  of  a  scuffle  suzed  with 
fitint  mutterings.  Then  in  the  silence  of 
the  night  there  sounded  a  fearful  shriek 
— sodi  a  shriek  as  can  only  come  from  a 
morbd  in  the  direst  extremity  of  terror. 

NaturaDy  he  tamed  first  to  the  inner 
door,  but  remembering  how  securely  it  was 
always  fastened,  hemuied  out  of  the  office 
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and  ran  down  the  narrow  yard  at  the  back 
of  the  hotufl.  Here,  he  remembered,  there 
was  a  baok  door,  and  a  little  window  always 
closely  barricaded ;  perhapi  he  might  find 
it  easier  to  peneteate  by  one  or  other  of 
these.  As  he  groped  along  imder  the  wall 
of  the  honse  he  stmck  Ms  head  against 
something,  and  patting  oat  hia  hand  he 
felt  that  it  was  a  huder  whidi  stood 
against  the  wall  of  the  house,  and,  dark  as 
it  was,  he  conld  ae«  that  it  rested  on  the 
sill  of  the  litUe  window  jnst  aUnded  ta 
In  a  minate  he  was  up  the  ladder,  and 
finding  the  window  uidastened,  he  stole 
into  tne  honse.  All  seemed  silent  again. 
He  Btmck  a  match,  and  by  its  li^t  found 
that  he  was  standing  half-way  np  the 
staircaseL  As  the  sonads  he  had  neard 
were  evidently  below,  he  turned  wid 
went  softly  down  in  the  direction  of  the 
room  from  which  the  terrible  shriek  had 
come. 

Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  he 
stole  towards  that  end  of  the  honse  in 
which  the  ofGce  was  dtoated,  and  after  a 
few  steps  he  saw  a  light  shining  through  a 
half-opened  door  at  ue  end  of  the  passage. 
Creepmg  softly  along,  he  peered  in,  and 
there,  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
lay  the  motionless  body  of  his  empWer, 
while  a  man  was  kneeling  on  ^le  noor 
beside  an  open  iron  chest,  taming  over  a 
bundle  of  papers  which  he  had  seemingly 
jnst  taken  therefrouL  The  man's  b^k 
was  towards  Merridew,  and  the  light  was 
feeble,  bat  there  was  enongh  to  show  him 
that  robbery,  and  perhaps  murder,  had 
been  committed.  He  stood  hesitating  for 
a  moment  what  he  should  do,  when  the 
sight  of  a  heavy  bladgeon  lying  on  the 
floor  just  behind  the  housebreaker  decided 
him.  He  picked  up  the  weapon,  and 
struck  tiie  man  over  the  head  with  all  his 
force.  The  fallow  half  started  to  his  feet, 
and  then  task  senseless  to  the  ground. 

The  iron  diest  and  some  other  boxes 
had  been  dragged  out  .of  a  large  closet,  the 
door  of  whicn  still  stood  open.  Into  this 
Merridew  dragged  the  anconscious  robber, 
and  locked  the  door.  Then  he  went  to 
ascertain  what  injories  the  old  man  had 
suffered.  His  heart  still  beat,  so  the  worst 
had  not  happened,  as  he  feared  it  might. 
Then  he  left  th«  house  by  the  way  he  nad 
entered  it,  in  search  of  further  assistance. 

The  coiutables  come  and  took  the  dis- 
abled bousftbreaker  ofT  to  the  lock-up,  and 
the  doctor,  after  a  little,  pronounced  that 
old  Qreen's  iojnries,  Uiough  serious,  were 
by  no  means  fatal.     The  man  was  taken 


the  next  moniing  before  the  nearest  magi- 
strate, and  Biohard  Merridew  attended  ai 
principal  witness. 

The  prisoner  was  a  tall,  powerful  man, 
with  a  shock  head  of  h^,  a  fuU  beatd,  and 
a  face  of  that  peculiar  raw  flesh  red  (bt 
which  the  Austoalian  son  so  often  gives  to 
t^e  human  skin.  He  listened  attentivdy 
while  Uerridew  was  giving  hie  evidence, 
and  when  the  maeiatrate  asked  him  VheUier 
he  had  any  questions  to  pat  to  the  witness, 
he  turned,  and  asked  Merridew,  in  an  insult- 
ing tone,  whether  thaj  now  met  for  the 
first  time. 

An  answer  of  indignant  repudiation  rose 
to  Merridew's  lips  ;  but,  before  he  spoke^ 
he  looked  attentively  into  the  robber'a  boa. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  court  as  ha 
stood  silent^  He  tamed  deathly  pale, 
stsnered  back  from  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  and  a  few  half-artacnlate  words  fell 
from  his  lipa  A  murmur  ran  Uirougb  the 
room.  Sir  David  Kedgbur^,  who  waa 
hearing  the  case,  had  never  quite  approved 
of  this  young  man  from  nobody  knew 
where,  and  now  he  pricked  ap  bis  ears,  and 
aiA:ed  him  sharply : 

"  Do  yoa  know  the  man,  Merridew  t 
He  seems  to  know  yoo,  and  yoa  don't  look 
aa  if  you  cared  to  meet  him  again.  Why 
don't  you  answer  t " 

The  suspicious  whiqters  of  tho  orowd 
and  the  magistrate's  suggestive  words  re- 
called Mamdew'a  self-command,  He  col- 
lected binuelf)  uid  answered : 

"  I  have  seen  the  prisoner  before.  He 
is  my  brother." 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  in  detail 
the  excitement  amongst  the  audience  which 
followed  this  speech;  or  the  subsequent 
wonder,  which  on  this  occasion  oonuder- 
ably  outlived  the  traditional  nine  day* ; 
the  surmises  as  to  the  anteoedents  at 
Bichard  Merridew:  and  the  speculatioiu 
of  the  more  charitably-minded  as  to  whether 
he  had  not  really  been  in  leagae  with  his 
brother,  in  spite  of  his  ^r  speaking.  Bnt 
the  story,  aftisr  all,  had  ootbing  mysterioos 
in  it ;  it  was  the  painiiiUir  familiar  one  of 
the  family  black  sheep.  This  broker  had 
been  sent  out  to  Botany  Bay  when  Bichard 
Merridew  was  but  a  chud ;  and  the  family, 
having  heard  nothing  of  him  for  many- 
fears,  had  hoped  that  he  had  either  settied 
mreepectable  oourses  or  had  "  disappeared" 
in  the  bush,  aa  involuntary  colonists  had  a 
trick  of  doing.  Anyhow,  they  had  ceased 
to  ^prehend  ita  return  of  their  disgtaoe 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world;  bat 
events  showed  they  were  a  little  prema^ 
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tore.  The  ex-convict  nuaed  enough  monejr 
to  pBf  hia  passage  home;  got  wind  of  hu 
joongei  brother  s  whereabouts;  and,  jadg- 
iog  from  past  experience  perhaps,  decided 
that  he  might  do  worse  tb&n  explore  the 
recesses  of  Lawyer  Qreen's  strong  box, 
seeing  that  Lawyer  Green  bore  the  cha- 
racter of  being  a  rich  miser. 

Seldom  had  Shillingbur;  known  snch  a 
week  of  anrprisee  as  that  of  the  burglary, 
bnt  a  greater  earprise  than  any  was  yet  in 
store.  Daring  the  illneu  of  Lawyer  Green 
many  guesses  were  hazarded  that,  when 
he  got  about  again,  he  wonld  soon  provide 
himself  with  a  new  clerk;  bnt,  much  to 
tiie  surprise  of  everybody,  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Bicbard  Merridew,  and  of  his  oondnct 
during  the  late  erisis,  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  speak  at  aJD.  The  enterprising 
stranger  with  the  red  beard  was  sent  once 
moze  to  Botany  Bay,  and  very  soon  after 
this  event  it  was  announced  that  L&wfor 
Green  bad  ti^en  Biohard  Merridew  into 
partnership. 

But  the  firm  of  Green  and  Merridew  did 
not  Ust  long.  On  the  old  man's  death, 
Bichard  Merridew  succeeded  to  the  entire 
practice,  moved  into  his  present  honse,  and 
became  the  legal  adviser  to  SbiUingbory 
and  all  the  country  round. 

In  according  their  confidence  to  a  man 
who  was,  after  all,  the  brother  of  a  convict, 
it  is  certain  that  the  pablic  paid  an  involun- 
tary tribute  to  the  discernment  of  Lawyer 
Green,  who,  crooked  and  unscrupulous  as 
he  may  have  been  in  his  professioD,  was, 
nndonbtedly,  no  bad  judge  of  character. 
We  agreed  to  give  Merridew  a  fair  trial, 
on  his  late  employer's  recommendation,  as 
it  were,  bnt  his  racceas  was  not  achieved, 
neither  was  hia  position  assured,  all  at  once. 
It  is,  doubtless,  qaite  as  well  that  a  confi- 
dential solicitor  should  not  number  amongst 
his  relations  &  brother  who  has  been  sent 
to  the  antipodes  at  the  Government  expense, 
and  this  fact  for  a  time  did  tell  heavUy 
against  our  man  of  law,  but  sbrawdness, 
^od-hnmouT,  and  unswerving  integrity 
told  in  tlie  long  run.  His  pracUce  increased 
year  by  year,  somewhat  slowly,  indeed,  bat 
the  turning-point  in  his  fortunes  came 
when  be  nnturtook,  and  eventually  won,  a 
lawsuit  which  Sir  David  Kedgbury  had 
inatitated  against  the  Eccleaiaatieal  Com- 
tnisaioners.  The  practitioner  who  could  get 
the  better  of  this  most  potent,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  vagae  and  andefined  entity,  was 
naturally  i^arded  as  a  very  St  George 
amonnt  solicitors.     Soon  after  this  ffreat 


feat,  Mr.  Merridew  married  the  daoghter  of 
a  neighboaring  yeoman,  a  young  lady 
reputed  to  be  an  heitese,  a  saying  which 
proved  to  be  nearer  the  mark  tl^n  such 
sayings  often  are,  for,  when  a  year  af cer  the 
marriage  his  father-in-law  died,  Merridew 
found  himself  the  possessor  of  a  wife  with 
a  fortune  of  forty  tbonsand  pounds. 

When  men  are  known  to  be  "  warm  men," 
when  it  is  evident  that  they  no  longer  need 
work  jn  order  to  lire,  it  is  wonderful  how 
Aager  the  world  becomes  to  thrust  work 
upon  them,  and  so  it  was  with  Bichard 
Merridew;  after  be  had  engaged  a  managing- 
clerk  and  set  up  a  couple  of  hunters,  chents 
came  in  from  remote  distances.  He  was 
known  to  be  a  clever  lawyer;  besidea 
thu  be  had  "  a  stake  in  the  ooonty,"  and 
a  stake  of  this  sort,  in  the  eyes  of  the  average 
Briton,  is  little  less  than  a  sine  qa&  non  for 
the  man  who  may  have  to  be  made  the 
sharer  of  legal  seorets. 

Lawyer  Merridew's  lot  in  life  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  particularly  happy 
one.  He  was  by  far  the  most  iofluential 
man  in  the  town,  and  he  would  have  been 
more  than  mortal  if  he  had  not  felt  a  thrill 
of  pride  and  pleasnro  as  he  reflected  that 
this  matter  wonld  be  a  eoooeM,  and  that  a 
faUote,  jost  as  he  might  vonehsafe  to  ^ve 
or  wiUibold  his  ^provaL 

He  had  won  a  good  fottane  by  hts 
industry  and  talent.  He  was  everybody's 
Eriend,  and,  though  he  was  the  accredited 
representative  of  a  profession  whose  mem- 
bers, rightly  or  wrongly,  have  won  the 
reputation  of  baring  a  tendency  to  seek 

Eths  branching  off  at  right  angles,  more  or 
IS  acute,  from  the  rigid  one  of  perfect 
rectitude,  no  one  oould  be  found  to  say  that 
Mr.  Merridew  was  anything  else  than  an 
honest  lawyer. 


AFTER  LONG  YEAB& 

CHAPTEE  IL 

The  "  powerful  and  fast  sailing  steamer," 
Oriental,  having  on  board  Lient-Oelonel 
Eamiltoo,  the  newly-appointed  Depaty- 
Govamor  of  the  Isund  of  Oeylon,  waa 
already  far  on  her  way  to  her  destination, 
when  upon  a  summer  evening,  not  less 
b  Jmy  and  delightful  than  that,  on  which 
he  had  paid  nis  fiying  visit  to  West 
Saxford,  Miss  Dunsoombe  sat  in  her  pretty 
cottage  drawing-room,  aw^ting,  aa  was  her 
wont,  tiie  retom  of  her  nephew. 

Mine  host  of  The  White  Horse,  leas 
worthy  of  credence  in  some  of  his  conclu- 
Bi6nB  than  bis  eueat  had  suoDoeed.  had 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-   ,,^.^ 
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ooIt  stated  »  lelf-BTident  hxt  when  li« 
uid  of  the  nuBtren  of  Fun«k  th«t  the 
had  not  "  wimi-welL"  Tb»  fine  face  vu 
hard  and  lined,  and  had  the  nllownew  of 
impaired  healtii,  and  thongh  a  oertain  du- 
tinction  of  oairiage  vu  inaltenaUe,  for 
nothing  conld  do  away  with  the  saperb 
Bet  of  vie  head,  there  was  a  lisUeMoen  of 
moTement  and .  a  dolneas  of  expreanon 
which  pat  years  on  to  her  apparent  age. 
She  diwaed,  too,  careleady  and  with.a  too 
pero^tible  economy.  What  did  it  matter 
what  she  wore  or  how  efae  did  t  There 
was  nobody  in  the  world  who  waa  any- 
thing to  her  bub  Steenie^  and  what  conld 
a  yoong  mui  reidly  care  for  the  well-being 
or  welMooUng  of  aa  old  woman  t 

The  hotue,  on  the  oontrary,  was,  in  its 
small  way,  perfeotiou.  She  had  made  it 
the  hobby  of  her  lonely  life,  and  had 
azliansted  so  inconsiderablo  amooot  of 
decorative  talent  on  its  ornamentation, 
llie  pictures  which  covered  the  walls  and 
the  frames  whioh  eontained  them,  the  panels 
of  the  doon,  tma  the  shntten,  attested  her 
artistio  akilL  To  btx,  the  one  beanty  they 
poMOBied  lay  in  tii«  fact  of  the  ooenpataon, 
which  had  Mono  saved  her— as  she  some- 
times  tbooght — feom  an  incurable  melan- 
ciioly.  Itwasnotthefanltofberoeighboors 
that  she  had  been  thna  driven  in  on  bar 
own  reeonroes.  It  was  not  society  tliat 
had  shnnned  het,  bnt  she  who  had  shonned 
socie^.  And,  aftw  all,  what  matter  how 
it  had  eome  abont — so  it  was.  Not  alt  her 
self-sacrifice  had  brooght  with  it  to  Mar- 
garet Dnnscombe  the  gnardon  of  a  mind 
at  peace  with  itself  and  with  Heaven.  She 
was  not  the  woman  to  complain  to  otliCTs 
of  the  fate  that  had  befiJlen  her,  but  in 
her  heart  she  did  complain  of  it,  and  that 
right  bitterly. 

She  sat — a  tall,  i^iare  figure,  black-robed; 
her  bur,  lovely  in  itself,  bnt  too  white  for 
the  sallow  hne  of  hsr  skin,  smoothed  away 
under  an  arrangement  of  black  lace — 
knittbg  swifUy,  if  almost  mechanically,  in 
the  window.  Presently  the  gate  swong  to 
BO  as  to  attract  het  ^tention,  and  she 
looked  ap,  as  abe  had  loi^ed  np  how 
many  himdreds  of  times  before  1  to  retnm 
the  nod  and  smile  which  she  knew  would 
be  awaiting  her.  They  were  not  doing  bo 
this  evening — the  yoong  man  came  np  the 
little  drive  more  slowly  than  was  his 
ciutom,  his  head  bent,  apparently  lost  in 
thought  On  the  doorstep  he  bethought 
himself  of  her,  and  wonla  have  repairad 
his  omiaaion,  bnt  he  was  too  late.  She 
was  at  the  inner  door  herself,  the  esger. 


l^tifnl  ap^diensiveness  of  one  who  lives 
in  the  dnad  of  evil  tidings  expressed  in 
her  face. 

Is  there  anyttiing  the  matter  t"  she 
asked  nervonsly,     "  H«a  uiything  gone 

WtMlg!" 

Nothing,  I  asBmre  yon,"  the  other 
replied  with  a  short  laogh,  aa  he  Btooped  to 
kiss  her.  "  There  is  news  if  yon  like,  out  it 
is  anytfaing  bnt  dolefiil  news.  Yon  Bbonld 
ask  Nellie." 

Nellie  I "  liGss  Donsepmbe  repeated  in 
a  BOipriBed  voice,  from  which  the  anxlet^ 
wss  banished.  "Is  it  poesiMe  that,  aft«r 
aU " 

Nellie  and  I  have  crane  to  an  ander- 
standing.  My  dear  aont,"  taking  her  band 
in  his,  sod  looking  into  her  hce  with  eyes 
at  onto  frank  and  tender,  "it  woold  have 
been  poeaible,  had  it  not  been  that  we 
arrived  at  one  montiis  ago.  I  conld  not 
tell  yon  at  the  Una.  The  secret  was  hers, 
not  mine,  and  I  was  bonnd  in  honour ;  and 
now,  after  all  sud  and  done,  there  was  no 
need  of  secrecy  in  the  matter  at  all  We 
had  been  disquieting  oorselves  about  a 
shadow  all  along — you,  and  I,  and  Nellie 
herself.  Will  it  be  very  trying  to  your 
maternal  feeling  to  hear  that  &.  Bevaa 
never  was  ambitions  of  daiming  me  as  a 
Bon-^in-law  at  alll  That,  in  fact,  he  was 
rather  aghast  at  the  bare  idea  of  it " 

Miss  Dunscombe  drew  herself  vp  witii  a 
gesture  of  iiiepreBBlble  haoghtiness. 

"The  miatske  was  of  his  own  making," 
she  retorted ;  "  bnt  I  have  everything  to 
leatn  apparentiy.  Yon  had  better  go  and 
get  ready  for  tea,  now.  Yoa  can  tell  me 
Si  sboat  it  presontly." 

"There  is  not  much  to  tell,"  Steenie 
Baid,  upon  his  [reappearuioa  "  Yoa  know 
how  ttungs  have  stood  between  Ndlie  and 
me  since  we  were  children.  As  to  love- 
making,  there  has  been  none,  I  consider,  for 
the  lut  five  yeue,  bat  we  were  great 
friends,  of  codtbc,  and  I  wont  say  thers 
has  not  been  a  litUe  mild  flirtation  now 
and  then.  I  don't  know  who  it  was,  some 
gossip  or  other,  a  year  or  two  ago,  put  it 
into  Nellie'a  head  tiiat  her  iatiter  meant  to 
make  a  match  between  us,  and  Uiat  yon  and 
I  were  in  the  plot.  You  remember  how  odd 
ahe  was,  and  how  abe  took  to  sts^ng 
away  at  one  timet  ExacUy,  and  the 
conaeqaence  of  that  waa  to  etrongthm  ns 
in  the  bdief  that  there  really  waa  a  feeUng 
upon  her  dde.  Vanity  on  my  part,  Annt 
Margaret;  I  oanuot  say  what  on  yours. 
However  that  may  be,  whilst  I  was  taking 
it  for  granted,  like  the  donkey  I  was,  tint 
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she  wu  f&Uing  in  love  with  me,  she  iras 
diBtreasisg  herself  -with  the  fear  leat  she 
was  mial^idmg  me,  and  the  end  of  it  was, 
she  made  a  clean  breast  of  it," 

"  Who  was  it— young  Stansteld  1 "  Miss 
Donacombe  demanded  laconically. 

"Young  Stansfeld.  He  has  not  mnch 
money,  and  Mr.  Beran  had  expressed  an 
imbTonrable  opinion  of  him  at  some  time 
or  other,  which  did  not  look  promising, 
and  then  there  was  this  notion  she  had  in 
her  head  aboat  her  father's  intention  with 
r^aid  to  me.  So  she  threw  herself  in  a 
way  upon  my  mercy,  and  what  was  I  to 
dot" 

"  Yon  did  not  care  for  her,  Steenie ) " 

The  young  man  laughed. 

"  If  I  ever  did  'at  ul,"  he  said,  "  I  was 
not  long  getting  orer  it.  It  has  not 
affected  my  appetite,  as  yon  conld  bear 
witness.  I  may  have  been  a  bib  mortified ; 
bnt  to  be  qnite  candid  with  yon,  I  think  I 
was  more  so,  to-day,  when  I  saw  I  was  as 
little  wanted  by  father  as  by  danghter. 
For  some  time  past,  it  has  been  dawning 
upon  me,"  he  Clded  in  a  troubled  voice, 
"  that  Mr.  Bevan  did  not  dare  to  have  me 
about  him  as  much  as  he  used  to  do.  For 
<»e  thing,  I  have  been  tlirown  in  his  way 
more ;  if  one  comes  to  Uiink,  it  is  not 
much  a  man  sees  of  a  junior  cleric  in  his 
office,  and  it  may  just  be  that  now  he  does 
see  somethiog,  he  finds  he  likes  me  less 
than  he  expected.  If  that's  it,  I  am  sony 
for  it,  bnt  I  can't  help  it.  He  has  known 
ms,  more  or  leas,  all  my  life,  and  I  can't  do 
more  than  my  best  to  please  him." 

Misa  Dauscombe  looked  across  at  her 
nephew,  the  shadow  of  a  amile  flitting 
round  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 

"  You  are  reversing  the  proverb, 
Steenie,"  she  sud  dryly;  "you  are  visit- 
ing the  sins  of  the  child  upon  the  father, 
it  strikes  me.  A  sore  spirit  ia  ever  sensi- 
tive, and  it  is  human  nature,  if  one  is  com- 
pelled to  hide  one's  feelings  about  a  real 
grievance,  to  take  refuge  in  an  imaginary 
one.  I  don't  suppose  anyone  would  be  so 
much  surprised  as  Mr.  Bevan  himself  were 
he  to  be  told  he  had  changed  his  opinion 
of  you." 

"  He  may  not  have  changed  it  at  all. 
You  may  retain  your  good  opinion  of  a 
penoU — to  the  extent  of  thinking  them 
trustworthy,  and  all  that— and  take  s 
personal  dislike  to  them  just  the  same.  I 
put  it  the  other  way  because  it  seemed,  on 
the  whole,  less  unflattering  to  oneself,  but 
I  believe  in  my  heart  the  true  reading  of  it 
is  this — he  hasgottohate  thesigbt  of  me." 


"  I  am  quite  in  earnest,"  the  young  man 
replied.  "How  it  has  come  about  I  have 
as  little  idea  as  you  have ;  but  there  it  is. 
I  don't  think  I  am  particularly  thin- 
skinned,  and  whether  you  believe  it  or  not, 
I  have  no  feeling  left  about  Nellie^  I  took 
her  for  a  time,  as  she  took  me,  until  she 
met  with  somebody  she  really  liked,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  I  am  very  glad  she 
has  a  chance  of  being  happy,  without 
getting  worried  out  of  her  life  beforehand'; 
)Ut  I  am  certain  there  is  a  screw  loose  wiUi 
Mr.  Bevan.  What  should  have  put  it  into 
my  head  if  there  were  not  I  He  has 
always  been  good  to  me." 

"He  has  been  your  best  friend,"  his 
aunt  cut  in  sternly ;  "  and  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  you  talk  about  him  as  anything  leas. 
Yon  young  people  are  too  exacting.  The 
more  you  get,  the  more  you  expect,  and 
you  make  no  allowances.  Mr.  Beran  has 
not  been  weH  for  monUia,  and  a  sick  man, 
overwhelmed  with  business,  is  not  likely  to 
be  over-gradooB." 

"  I  don't  see  any  difference  In  his  man- 
ner to  anybody  else,"  Steenie  persisted. 
"  But  what  is  the  good  of  talking  1  I 
don't  expect  to  have  ofe  smoothed  kit  me 
more  than  for  other  people,  and  I  shall 
get  used  to  being  snuhoed.  Only  I  would 
rather  be  snamwd  by  ^ple  I  cared 
nothing  about.  I  was  gomg  to  tell  you 
about  Nellie  and  her  admirer.  Yon  must 
not  be  'quite  too  awfully'  shocked.  Aunt 
Margaret.  They  were  caught  in  the  act  of 
— kissing  each  other  1 " 

"  I  am  not  sorpiised  at  anything  nowa- 
days," Miss  IhinBcombe  replied,  without 
any  trace  of  that  emotion ;  "  nor,  I  should 
suppoae,  ia  her  father,  aa,  firom  what  yon 
said  just  now,  I  conclude  he  is  satisfied." 

"  He  seems  to  be — quite.  He  stormed  a 
Httle  at  first,  simply,  it  woold  a|ipear,  im 
account  of  the  clandestine  way  m  which 
things  have  been  going  on,  and  then  he 
seems  to  have  kissed  Nellie  and  shaken 
hands  with  Stansfeld,  and  left  them  to 
their  bliss." 

"And  when  did  all  this  happeni  Last 
night  1 " 

"Last  night  Nellie  called  for  her 
father  this  afternoon,  and  he  told  me  to 
run  out  and  speak  to  her,  she  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  me.  She  was  at  the  door 
with  her  ponies,  and  before  she  had 
finished  telling  me,  Mr.  Bevan  came  out, 
and  she  said  straight  out  before  him  that 
she  bad  been  afraid  he  had  different  views 
for  her  andme.     He  could  notimagine.he 
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■aid,  how  Bay  anch  idea  got  into  her  head. 
I  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  he 
sboold  have  thonght  of  in  cannection  with 
her.  If  joa  don't  call  that  giving  a  fellow 
a  prettj  distinct  annb,  I  don't  know  what 
you  would." 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  Min  Donsoomba 
udd,  a  alight  floeh  perceptible  under  the 
dulthue  01  her  ekin.  "If  I  thought  for 
one  moment  that  Mr.  Beran  had  really  had 
enough  of  yon,  you  should  not  remain  to 
troupe  Mm  a  day  longer.  But  after  all 
be  has  done  for  you,  it  would  seem  an 
iugratitnde  even  to  safest  sudi  a 
possibility.  Beside*,  I  had  torgotten,  you 
are  a  man  now.  It  is  not  for  me  to  aay 
what  you  shall  do,  or  how  much  or  how 
little  you  shall  feel  bound  by  old  ties  and 
old  kindnesses. " 

If  there  was  one  moral  attitude  more 
objectionable  than  another  to  the  young 
man,  when  adopted  by  his  aont,  it  was 
thifi.  The  relegation  of  her  aathority  bjr 
herself  dwaya  impUed  a  renewed  recogni- 
tion of  it  by  him,  and  the  present  occasion 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

"Yon  know,"  he  said  directly,  "I  should 
never  dream  of  taking  any  serious  step 
without  consulting  you,  and  yon  knoT,  too, 
whicherer  jon  thought  kicked  the  balance, 
tbe  past  kindness  or  the  present  rodenees, 
I  should  listen  to  you.  I  am  quite  ready 
to    pnt   up    with    things    as    they  are, 

rronded  they  gat  no  worse ;  bat  I  thought 
was   bonnd  to    warn    you  of   possible 
breakers  ahead." 

It  was  noticeable  that  Miss  Dunscombe 
never  suggested  that  the  change  ber 
nephew  complained  of  could  have  been 
due  to  any  shortcoming  on  his  own  part 
Her  belief  in  him  was  imphcit  The 
worst  she  could  credit  of  him  was  that  he 
was  a  triSo  touchy,  and  had  been  more 
put  out  about  Nellie  than  he  chose  to 
confess.  She  herself  was  not  altogether 
pleased  with  Miss  Beyan,  for  whom  Ao 
nad  no  greater  warmth  of  feelitig  than  was 
the  inevitable  outcome — inevitable,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  absence  of  positive  dislike — 
of  what  had  been,  on  the  part  of  ihe  girl, 
a  lifelong  intimacy.  For  her  own  sake, 
she  was  not  sorry  she  had  been  mistaken 
as  to  Mr.  Bevan'a  wishes  and  intentions ; 
bat  she  waa.^^00  unselfishly  devoted  to 
Steenie  not  to  be  nady  to  acqoieece  in 


anything  for  his  happinees,  and '  ■Tyn*^'^ 
not  yet  had  time  to  shake  herself  fisiie  of 
her  first  impressions  as  to  the  ineus 
whereby  that  huipiness  was  to  be  ensured. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  so  I "  sheexdaimod 
with  pardonable  triumph  when  he  pr«- 
santed  himself  a  few  days  Uter-  with  the 
intelligence  that  Mr.  Bevan  had  seriously 
suggested  taking  him  into  partnership. 
"  It  looks  as  if  he  had  taken  an  aversion 
to  you ;  does  it  not,  Steenie  1 " 

"  I  can't  say  it  does,"  Steenie  replied  in 
a  curious  voioa     "And  yet " 

"And  yet  what  I"  demanded  Misa 
Dunscombe  impatiently. 

"  I  dont  know,"  he  retomed  with  an 
odd  laugh.  "I  suppose  when  I  do  ^t 
anything  into  this  thidc  head  of  mine 
there  ia  no  knocking  it  out ! " 

It  was  certain,  whatever  the  lawyw 
thought  of  his  subordinate,  he  was  no  Use 
good  to  him  than  formerly. 

He  came  and  saw  Miss  Donseombe 
about  the  partnenhtp,  and  in  his  manner 
to  her,  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  difference; 
and  no  sooner  was  the  deed  ef  partoership 
drawn  up  than  he  bade  the  young  man 
arrange  lor  ha  summer  holiday. 

"  lliere  will  be  no  getting  away  for  me 
for  some  little  time  to  come,"  he  said. 
"  We  shall  have  the  wedding  early  in  Uia 
autumn,  and  until  that  is  over,  there  will 
be  plenty  to  be  seen  to  at  homa  I  can 
spare  yon  better  now  than  I  might  be  aUe 
to  do  later  on." 

"It  is  BO  mnch  sarliw  than  yoa 
expected  to  get  oS,"  Miss  Dunscombe  said 
to  her  nephew  when  they  were  by  them- 
selves. "  Will  Eric  Mackenzie  be  able  to 
have  you,  do  you  think  I  " 

Now  Eric  Mackensie  was  about  the 
greatest  firiend  Mr.  Stephen  EUorton  bad, 
and  where  he  lived — a  good  way,  as  might 
reasonably  be  inferred  from  the  name  he 
bore,  north  of  the  Tweed — he  had  tha 
exclusive  right  to  a  very  nice  little  bit  of 
salmon-fishing.  For  the  last  three  years 
had  Btesnie's  soul  thirsted  after  a  tem- 
porary share  in  this  precious  possession,  and 
now  at  last  there  aeemed  to  be  a  ohaace 
of  it 

"  I  don't  see  yrhj  he  shouldn't,"  he  said. 
"  m  drop  him  a  Ime  to-night,  and  I  don't 
think  if  there's  a  bed  to  be  bad  in  Glm- 
artney,  hell  say  '  Na' " 
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BY  BLBASOK  C.  P&ICB. 
CUAPTKR  XXX.       THE  OLD  DUTCH  HOUSE. 

Colonel  and  iin.  Forester  had  a 
pleftumt  little  EnffliBh-looking  houie  viUi 
a  Tflrandab,  looking  out  on  freati-leared 
oak-trees.  All  the  front  was  clustered 
over  with  earlf  rotes,  and  there  were  aloes 
aad  other  strange  plants  in  the  garden. 
To  the  right,  not  far  away,  towered  the 
great  Aaxk  wall  of  Table  Moontain.  Here 
Theo  spent  her  first  few  days  of  Africa. 
Gerald  was  with  her  oonatantljr>  and,  after 
the  first  almost  painfol  excitement  of 
meeting  again,  th^  were  both  perfectly 
happy. 

Poor  CoiAbe  was  happy,  too,  in  bein^  on 
dry  land  again,  and  in  adding  varioos 
things  to  her  mistress's  outfit  nnder  Mrs. 
Forester's  directions ;  bat  she  was  mach 
tdagaed  with  anxiety  abont  the  fhtore,  for 
Mrs,  Jjee  bad  poisoned  her  mind. 

Gerald  had,  of  conise,  made  his  own 
arrangements  for  his  marriage,  in  case  Theo 
really  came  to  him.  He  had  consulted 
■ome  friendly  people  at  Uie  Fields,  and 
•  they  had  been  quite  sure  she  would  come. 
;  By  their  advice  he  meant  to  take  her  to 
St  George's  Hotel,  to  get  a  special  license, 
and  be  married  at  the  cathedral  in  the  next 
day  or  two ;  the  captiun  of  her  ship  would 
probably  consent  to  give  her  away.  So 
f>r,  these  easily-made  plans  were  knocked 
on  the  head  by  the  intervention  of  Mrs. 
Foreater ;  it  had  never  struck  him  that 
Theo  would  have  any  friends  of  her  own, 
ind  at  first  he  was  Laclined  to  think  the 
good  Foresters  a  bore;  but  these  ungrateful 
'  thoughts  soon  vanighed. 
[  His  Mends  at  the  Fields  had  done  him 
one  real  kindness :  they  had  offered 


place  eight  miles  from  Cape  Town.  Here 
he  and  Theo  could  have  a  fortnight  of 
perfect  peace  before  they  began  tlie  weary 
journey  to  their  new  home. 

Mrs..  Forester  approved  highly  of  this 
part  of  his  arrangements.  She  only  wished 
that  the  marriage  could  have  been  put  off 
a  little  lon^r,  for  she  had  discovered,  in 
her  talka  with  Theo,  how  very  slight  her 
knowledge  of  Gerald  was,  and  his  of  her. 
No  wonder,  indeed,  that  her  relations  dis- 
appraved  of  her  doings.  Bat  it  was  too 
late  now ;  too  late  even  for  delay,  when 
neither  of  these  young  people  agreed  with 
her  in  seeing  any  reason  for  it  Oolonal 
Forester  laughed  a  little  at  his  wife's 
anxieties ;  lie  liked  Gerald,  and  was  sore 
now  that  everything  wonld  go  welL 

"  He  is  a  gentleman.  He's  not  one  of 
your  digger  fellows;  she  is  not  throwing 
herself  away,"  he  said  consolingly. 

"  She  would  never  have  done  that,"  said 
Mis.  Forester.  "  I  should  not  be  afraid  ii 
they  were  not  going  to  that  savi^e  place. 
She  is  the  stronger  spirit,  Arthur,  and 
that  onght  not  to  he," 

"You  are  a  little  hard  on  Kimberley  ; 
they  say  it  is  improving." 

Mrs.  Forester  shook  her  head ;  she  would 
not  be  comforted. 

Gerald  and  Theo  were  married  in  the 
cathedral  at  eight  o'clock  one  morning,  and 
stayed  with  their  friends  to  Uie  service 
afterwards.  It  was  the  quietest  wedding 
no  one  was  there  but  Colonel  Forester,  hjt 
wife,  and  the  faithful  Combe.  A  yonni 
officer  came  as  Gerald's  friend,  who  had  met 
him  accidentally  in  Adderley  Street,  and 
remembered  him  in  his  army  days. 

Theo  was  not  in  a  dream  that  morning. 
as  she  had  been  at  Helen's  wedding  so  louf 
ago,  when  she  woke  up  to  find  Geralc 
looking  at  her.     She  was  not  the  briUiani 
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and  flowers,  holding  h«r  head  very  high, 
and  lookiDg  out  scornfully  npon  the  world. 
Things  had  changed  indeed ;  she  had  gone 
throngb  a  good  deal  unce  then,  and  she 
was  banning  to  know  that  life  was  a 
Bnbject  for  patience,  not  eeotn. 

Yet,  perhaps,  she  waa  more  beaulifhl 
now ;  a  litUe  pale,  a  little  sad,  in  the 
plain  white  dresa  she  had  brought  with 
her,  and  her  sweet  face  expressing,  more 
than  any  other  feeling,  a  mrfect  earnest- 
ness. There  were  no  hali-meaBures  with 
Theo;  she  had  once  given  herself 
Gerald,  and  therefore  she  belonged  to 
him,  and  she  had  not  hesitated  to  follow 
his  fortunes.  Afler  they  were  married,  he 
looked  at  her  anxiously,  for  in  all  his  hap- 
piness he  was  almost  frightened  at  what 
he  had  dona  She  was  so  beautiful,  there 
was  such  a  proud  grace  in  her  gentleness ; 
and  what  sort  of  life  would  she  have  to 
lead  now  t  But  she  looked  up  at  bim  with 
a  light  in  her  eyes  which  reminded  him  of 
that  day  in  the  cloister  at  Locarno,  and  he 
began  to  know  that  in  her  less  demonstra- 
tive way  she  was  as  happy  as  himself,     i 

Later  in  the  day,  they  drove  off  in  a 
cart  to  Wynberg,  Colonel  Forester  having 
undertaken  to  see  that  Combe  and  the 
luggage  west  safely  by  railway  to  the 
same  point.  The  day  was  not  very  hot, 
though  the  sun  shone  brightly ;  Theo  stili 
wore  her  white  gown,  and  they  were  shel- 
tered by  the  head  of  the  high  two-wheeled 
cart  Their  Malay  driver  sat  in  front, 
wearing  a  blue  coat  and  a  great  straw  hat, 
liice  a  pyramid. 

Her  few  days  in  Cape  Town  had  accus- 
tomed Theo  to  the  sight  of  Malays  and 
black  peopla  They,  in  their  lazy  pic- 
totes^ueness,  with  white  teeth  for  ever 
kughing,  and  decked  out  with  bright- 
coloured  handkerchieb,  seemed  to  belong 
quite  rightly  to  the  brilliant  Bansbina  and 
block  shadows,  the  enerratine  softnesa  of 
ttie  ur,  the  gorgeous  finut  and  liowers  which 
heaped  the  market  and  the  little  stalls  by 
the  roadside.  Everyone  here  seemed  to 
be  playing  at  life,  playing  at  work,  not 
living  or  working.  Qerald  said  it  would 
be  an  awful  thing  to  live  at  Cape  Tows, 
but  Theo  waa  not  so  sure.  In  the  strange 
mixture  of  her  character  there  was  some- 
thing  that  understood  the  feeling  of  the 
lotus-eaters,  and  she  was  a  little  tired  and 
languid  after  the  summer  just  ended,  which 
was  going  to  b^in  again  for  her. 

liiebuck  people  looked  up  and  laughed 
at  thetu  as  they  drove  aioug.  Other  carts 
drove  by,  wiUi   jingling  bells,  and  the 


Eiople  in  thempnt  their  heads  out  and 
ughed  too.  They  met  w^^ns  drawn 
by  long  teams  of  mules,  which  ^ungod 
andkicked,  and  were  as  lazy  as  the  natives; 
long  whips  were  cracked,  and  tiiere  waa  a 
great  deal  of  Bhoating.  Beyond  all  the 
dirt,  and  noise,  and  oolonr  of  the  town — 
they  bad  to  drive  through  the  Malay 
quarter — ^Table  Mountain  rose  dark  and 
sombre,  with  clouds  about  him,  and  the 
Lion  lay  watching,  and  misty  mountains  far 
away  looked  soft  and  blue. 

Then  they  drove  on  through  a  wind- 
swept country,  with  straggling  trees  all 
blown  one  way,  a  sandy  tract  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  White  sails  were 
flashing  Away  on  the  blue  water,  and 
the  waves  were  breaking  on  white  sand. 
Beyond  this,  they  came  to  low,  white  villas 
in  shady  gudens,  with  agapanthua  grow- 
ing, and  oMer  strange,  solid-lookiog  flowers 
that  Theo  had  never  seen.  Thai  on  past 
vineyards,  when  handsome  Malays  kept 
little  fruit«talls  by  the  roadside,  then 
through  a  shady  road  where  the  nnbeuna 

f tinted  aoftiy  through  the  thick  twigs  of 
udding  oak-trees. 

At  one  plaoe  Uiey  came  to  a  bridge  with 
a  stream  hr  down  below,  where  some  Kafirs 
with  red  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads 
were  beating  clothes  on  stones.  Gerald 
and  Theo  reminded  each  other  of  the 
washerwomen  at  Locarno. 

"  But  I  waa  wretched  when  I  saw  thoee 
women,  for  I  hadn't  got  you  then,  and 
now  I  have,"  said  Gerald.  "So  I  like 
this  better  than  Locarno,  uid  the  blackiee 
better  t^an  those  good  Swiss.  Don't 
you  1     Wouldn't  you  rather  be  here  t " 

The  question  hardly  seemed  to  want  an 
answer. 

I  don't  know  why  uiyone  should  ever 
be  afraid  of  Africa,"  Theo  said  presently. 

They  were  both  silent,  and  -loolc«d 
round.  Certainly  in  no  ooantrr  oonld  the 
son  shine  and  the  air  breathe  more 
sweetly ;  crickets,  if  not  birds,  were  aing- 
ing  all  along  the  vides  of  the  road,  whi^ 
ran  now  red  and  sandy  through  tall,  dark 
pine-trees,  Presently  this  perfect  peace 
was  distorbed  by  meeting  a  Malay  fiah- 
cut  tearing  along  the  road  with  hideous 
noises  on  a  horn  made  of  sea-weed.  As 
tikis  instrument  passed  away  infa>  the 
distance,  it  was  like  a  fog-horn  at  sea. 

Then  came  silence  again,  and  presently 
they  turned  into  a  shiMy  luie,  and  then 
into  a  long,  quaint  avenue  of  willows; 
then  crossed  a  bridge  over  a  stream,  and 
stopped  in  a  wild  garden  at  the  foot  of  > 


flight  of  broad  old  steps.  These  led  up 
to  the  "  stoep,"  a  kind  of  raised  terrace  or 
bnlcony,  in  froot  of  an  old  Dutch  house, 
with  white,  roughcast  walls,  and  a  roof  of 
thick,  dark  thatoh. 

There  were  flowers  everywhere :  all 
along  the  stoep  stood  pote  of  flowers; 
down  below,  by  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
waa  a  hedge  of  blue  plumbago ;  rosea  and 
geraniums,  just  coming  into  flower,  grow 
in  wild  clumps  and  masses  all  about 
And  the  sun  shone  over  it  all,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  lie  qnietly  basking,  while 
the  crickets  sang  loudly,  luid  the  water 
flowed  with  a  gentle  swirl;  and  Combe, 
the  only  creatore  who  was  not  quite  happy 
there,  came  forward  from  the  open  door 
to  receive  her  mistress. 

The  btjde  had  kissed  her  that  moniing 
when  she  had  done  dressing  her — a  difficult 
task  with  eyes  blinded  by  teara 

Theo  knew  very  well  what  was  poor  old 
Combe's  chief  trouble,  how  she  felt  that 
tJiIs  AAican  business  was  her  fault,  juat  as 
mach  aa  Lady  Kedclifl's.  If  she  had  had 
a  little  more  courage,  a  little  more  faithful- 
ness I  But  all  the  reproach  came  from 
herself,  none  from  her  miatreas,  who  was 
only  more  gentle  and  considerate  than 
ever. 

"  I  wish  this  was  home,  Theo,  after  all," 
Gerald  whispered  to  his  wife  as  he 
brought  her  up  the  stqn,  "  The  house  at 
^e  Fields  is  very  different,  you  know." 

"Don't  talk  about  it  now;  let  me  love 
this,"  said  Thea 

liiey  went  into  the  hall  with  its  brown 
polished  floor  and  panelling,  and  thea  into 
the  rooms  that  opened  from  it  on  each 
side,  all  cool,  quiet,  dark,  with  Venetian 
shutters  doeed^  There  were  flowers  on 
the  tables,  on  the  deep  window-seats — 
everywhere.  The  drawmg-room  was  the 
least  attoaetive  room  in  ue  house,  for  it 
was  furnished  in  an  English  upholsterer's 
fashion  of  a  few  years  ago,  with  an 
elegant  suite  of  blue  damoak ;  but  tbe 
drawing-room  did  not  afl'ect  the  happiness 
of  these  people  much. 

That  day  began  a  little  idyl  in  their 
lives ;  they  both  believed  that  nobody  had 
ever  had  snch  a  honeymoon  before.  The 
wildnesB,  the  remoteness,  the  newness,  the 
touch  of  adventure  in  the  whole  thiug,  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  through  which  they 
had  made  their  way  to  each  other;  aU 
this,  real  as  it  was,  gave  life  a  wonderfol 
feeling  of  romance.  Of  course  they  had 
done  a  very  foolish  thing ;  Gerald  knew 
that  whnn  hn  fLilnwvH  himself  to  think  for 
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a  moment — for  he  was  more  prudent  and 
leas  high-spirited  than  Theo — but  she  was 
so  calm  and  fearless  about  the  future  that 
he  almost  ceased  to  fear  it  for  her,  and 
the  untroubled  peace  in  her  eyes  made  him 
too  happy  to  be  anxious.  After  all,  they 
could  not  have  lived  away  from  each  other. 
What  did  a  few  little  outward  hardships 
matter,  compared  with  such  a  heartbreak 
OS  that ! 

They  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  past 
and  the  future  as  those  short  sweet  days 
flew  by.  It  was  rather  delightful'to  And 
that,  after  all,  they  knew  so  littJe  of  each 
other,  and  had  sacn  endless  discoveries  to 
make.  Every  day  was  more  beautiful, 
more  dreamlike,  than  the  one  before  it,  and 
every  day  there  were  more  flowers,  and  the 
sun  was  wanner,  and  they  found  some  new 
charming  comer  about  their  old  house 
and  garden  to  waste  the  hours  in.  It  was 
only  for  a  fortnight.  Theo  forgot  that 
it  must  ever  end,  giving  herself  up  to 
tbe  languid  charm  of  those  long  after- 
noons. Gerald  was  more  restless;  all 
among  those  rose  thickets  he  was  haunted 
by  the  thought  of  a  barren,  treeless  land, 
with  dust-clouds  blowing,  and  be  grudged 
every  mini^  of  that  golden  time  at 
Wynberg,  which  must  bo  soon  be  left 
behind.  *, 

They  used  to  sit  for  hours  on  tbe 
grass  near  the  stream  where  the  roses 
grew,  and  the  blue  plumbago  hedge  looked 
like  a  fairy  wall  to  keep  the  world  out. 
Then  they  would  stray  on  a  little  farther 
to  a  delightful  sunny  slope  where  straw- 
berries grew,  and  they  were  quite  young 
enough  to  care  for  strawberries.  On 
more  energetic  days  they  would  wander  on 
through  a  shade  of  pine-trees,  out  upon 
the  flats,  where  they  could  see  misty  moun- 
tain-ranges far  away,  and  the  low  ground 
was  covered  with  wild  flowers.  Theo 
found  a  lovely  arum  growing  in  a  puddle, 
and  dreamed  over  it  for  some  minutes 
before  she  called  Gerald,  who  was  gathering 
heaths  for  ber  a  few  yards  away. 

At  night  the  Southern  Cross  and  all  the 
stars  shone  down  upon  them  as  they  sat 
out  on  the  stoep,  and  the  crickets  sang,  and 
tbe  flowers  were  sweeter  than  in  the  day- 
light ;  and  so.  time  went  on  till  the  last 
evening  came,  and  they  sat  there  talking  I 
about  Ada.     Gerald  was  explaining  how  I 
he  had  left  her  money  enough  for  a  year;  I 
he  was  a  little  surprised  to  And  that  Theo  j 
knew  as  much  about  Ada's  arrangements  ' 

he  did  himself. 

"  Since  last  snrincf."  said  Tlieo.  "  she  has 
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belonged  to  ma  as  mooh  as  to  yon,  re- 
member." 

"I  believe  that  was  why — I  believe  yoa 
like  ber  better  thui  me,"  aaid  Gerald, 
laaghing. 

"She  deserves  it  more — don't  yoB  think 
BO  t  Serionaly,  though,  I  think  it  was  a 
pity  she  did  not  come  oat  with  me.  The 
child  can't  be  very  happy  left  alone  at 
Mrs.  Keene'i." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Qerald,  feel- 
ing that  he  did  not  particularly  want  Ada 
just  now, 

Theo  looked  up  with  a  snule  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Yoa  don't knowl" she  sud.  "Selfish, 
jeslons,  grasping  t  I  know  that  I  should 
like  to  have  my  dear  little  Ada,  and  if 
Kimberley  is  not  much  worse  than  this, 
and  if  yoa  seem  likely  to  make  your  fbr- 
tone  there,  we  will  send  for  her  in  the 
apring." 

"  Not  mncb  worse  than  this  1  Dear, 
yon  don't  know  what  yon  are  talking 
abontt"  said  Gerald  dismally.  "  Yoa 
idealise  things  in  a  wonderfm  way,  bat 
that  will  be  wyond  your  powers." 

"Then  why  are  yoa  tired  of  beine 
here,  and  anzioas  to  get  there  t"  asked 
Theo  qnietly. 

"  How  can  yoa  say  so  I "  exclaimed 
Gerald,  astonished. 

"  Don't  I  know  1  Yoa  ate  beginning  to 
find  it  all  monotonous — flowers,  and  straw- 
berries, and  everything.  Now,  I  could 
stay  here  in  a  dream  of  perfect  peace — till 
it  rains." 

"It  is  not  monotonouB.  I  hate  the 
thought  of  leaving  it,"  said  Gerald  ear- 
nestly. ' '  I  know  I  shall  never  he  so  happy 
again.  But  it  must  end,  you  see;  its 
ended  now  almost ;  and  at  the  other  place 
there's  lots  of  work  and  life  going  on.  I'm 
afraid  I'm  not  la^  by  natare,  Theo.  I 
Enppose  yoa  are." 

"Never  so  happy  again  1"  repeated 
Theo  in  her  low,  dreamy  voice.  "  Is  that 
what  yon  feel  t  As  for  me,  I  mean  to  go 
on  being  happier  and  happier.  Wliat 
does  it  matter  where  one  is,  after  all ) " 

Gerald  somehow  had  not  any  words  for 
an  answer  to  this. 

"And  do  you  reaUy  think  I'm  going  to 
make  my  fortune  I "  he  sud  after  a  time. 

"  Why  not  1"  said  Theo. 

"  Listen,  darling:  I'll  tell  you  something. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  will  forgive  me. 
The  man  who  lent  us  thu  house— he  is  a 
banker  there,  yoa  know,  and  he  knows 
more  about  that  part  of  the  country  than 


most  people — be  told  roe,  jast  before  I 
started  off  to  meet  you,  after  I  had  bought 
the  house  and  setUed  everything,  that  be 
believed  this  company  of  onrs  woidd  turn 
out  a  complete  failure  He  says  it  is  much 
too  soon  to  think  of  building  decent  houses 
at  the  Fields.  In  another  twenty  yean  or 
so,  when  the  railway  has  got  there,  so  that 
the  coat  of  transport  is  not  quite  ao 
enonnoDS,  it  will  be  a  different  thing,  but  at 

f  resent  it  is  a  speculation  that  won't  pay. 
a  fact,  he  made  me  vei;  sony  that  I  bad 
ever  had  anything  to  do  wiUi  it,  for  it  is 
like  most  of  Clarence's  affairs,  yoa  see — it 
doesn't  stand  on  its  own  feet  A  good 
many  people  will  be  taken  in,  and  then  tiie 
smash  will  come.  The  directors  may  get 
something  oat  of  it,  or  they  may  not. 
Now,  you  see,  Theo,  I  have  brought  you 
out  to  this.  I  can  hold  on  to  this  oon- 
cem,  or  I  can  throw  it  over,  as  yon  please. 
I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  England ;  I 
don't  feel  as  if  I  could  now.  But,  do  yoa 
see,  there  was  not  time  to  stop  yon.     If 

there  had  been,  I  don't  know ■    Are 

you  sony  I " 

Oerald  told  this  story  in  rather  a  dis- 
jointed manner,  with  many  stops,  in  a  low 
voice,  in  the  stariight. 

Theo  was  not  sorry.  She  made  him 
ondetstand  that 

"No  wonder  you  are  resUess.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  before  1"  she  said.  "I 
think  yoa  must  throw  it  over.  But  wliat 
can  you  do  t " 

"  Ha  offered  me  a  temporary  clerkship 
in  the  bank,"  said  Gerald,  half  ashamed. 
"  But  of  coarse  I  must  write  home  first ;  I 
can't  settle  anythin|  yet  There  is  another 
resource  which  mignt  make  life  w<ffth 
living  at  Kimberley.  You  will  see  when 
you  get  there." 

"  Diamonds — like  Mr.  Lee,"  said  Thea 
"  I  don't  think  I  like  that,  Gerald." 

"Well,  don't  let  us  talk  about  it  any 
more  now.  If  you  fot^ve  me  for  bringing 
you  to  such  a  country  and  such  a  life  as 
this,  I  don't  care  about  anything  else.  Do 
you — do  you  really  t " 

"You  didn't  bring  me ;  I  came,"  whis- 
pered Theo.  "  And  it  is  my  country  and 
my  life,  Gerald." 

OUR  SHINING  RIVEE. 

VL 

We  are  to  meet  at  IStey  Lock,  so  says  a 

telegram  just  received  from  Mrs.  Pyecroft 

Bnt  Charlwood  won't  be  there,  as   she 

hopea     I  have  just  seen  the  whole  party 
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off,  Cleopatra  radiant  and  channmg,  her 
pare;its  in  the  best  of  tempera,  and  the 
BoothbyB  toa  Thsj  have  Btrnck  up  a 
euddsQ  friendship  with  the  Thomas  family, 
and  have  joined  their  party,  and  all  have 
(cone  ofF  m  a  steam-Unnah  from  Salter's 
Yard.  It  is  a  soft,  steaming  misty  mom- 
fug,  and  I  hear  the  fiusy  little  lannoh 
toompetin^  londly  in  the  dutance.  All  is 
soft  and  indistinct;  the  canal-like  street, 
the  houses  jutting  on  the  water,  the  miety 
masses  of  foliage,  t&e  meadovrs  all  in 
vaponr,  the  barges  looming  ont  like  float- 
ing berga.  The  scene  is  more  imposing 
thus  than  when  the  morning  mist  has 
cleared  away,  and  everything  is  iiilly 
revealed  tn  the  garish  snnlight.  For 
Oxford  is  not  at  all  a  riverside  city.  All 
the  grand  effects  that  are  possible  with 
fine  masses  of  boildinea  and  a  shining 
river  through  the  midst  have  no  existence 
here.  In  his  way  nuder  the  ci^  walls, 
Thames  becomes  uummy  and  even  gloomy. 
The  fins  castle-mound  is  a  scratcluDg-place 
for  cocks  and  hens,  and  the  one  square 
Norman  tower  that  shows  with  someUiing 
like  effect  from  the  river  is  encompassed  by 
the  mock  battlements  of  a  common  gaol 
All  that  is  noble  and  grand  in  Oxford  has 
been  withdrawn  fixim  the  river,  and  it  is 
only  poetic  josticd  that  the  pilgrims  who 
pass  uong  the  stream  shoold  neglect  the 
city  which  has  turned  its  back  upon  the 
mother  stream  that  gave  it  lurth. 

But  the  one  part  of  Oxford  that  really 
seems  to  have  affinity  with  the  river  is 
Christchorch,  with  its  pleasant  meadows 
and  its  old  priory  ohorch  of  St  Frideswide 
— too  small  to  be  of  much  account  as  a 
catJiedral,  bat  with  examsite  detail  of 
Norman  work,  a  bit  of  Caen  or  Bayeux 
transplanted  bodily  upon  these  meadows 
of  middle  fingUnd.  This  little  bit  of 
Oxford,  with  ttie  hall,  the  sturoase,  the 
kitcheni  of  Ghristchorch  in  pleasant,  if  in- 
congmoos  juxtaposition;  gloomy  courts  and 
resounding  staircases ;  and  the  carious  mix- 
ture of  mediaeval  and  modem  life  with  the 
gleam  of  the  meadows  beyond,  and  the 
conscioaBness  of  cAd.  Fattier  Thames  in  the 
distance,  make  up  a  picture  to  be  long, 
retained  io  memory,  altogether  pleasant 
and  in  keeping  with  the  history  of  our 
pilgrimage. 

A  pretty  constant  stream  of  visitors 
filters  through  these  old  precincts,  guide- 
book in  hand  :  fresh  young  couples  fimn  the 
shires  around,  honeymooning,  or  other- 
wise mooning  the  happy  hours  away; 
beaided  Germans.  Baed^er  in  hand,  and 


Frenchmen  intent  on  Joanne ;  Americans, 
too,  wiUi  some  succinct  handbook  that 
sums  up  the  world  in  a  pocket  form,  with  a 
paragraph  for  the  Pyramids  and  half  a  line 
for  Feokwater  Quad ;  then  there  is  a  fanatic 
in  woodwork,  who  has  come  half  a 
thousand  miles  to  see  the  new  bishop's 
settle,  otherwise  the  episcopal  throne,  and 
who  stands  there  entranoed — or  perhaps 
he  is  only  meditating  some  scathing 
criticism  for  a  trade  jonmaJ.  Then  there 
is  an  artist,  who  has  pitched  bis  easel 
in  a  quiet  nook,  and  is  working  out.  some 
effect  of  light  and  shadA.  Add  to  the 
tremolo  of  the  footsteps  and  iriuspers  <^ 
pilgrims  and  the  rusthng  of  leaves  from 
outside,  the  subdued  clatter  of  workmen's 
hammers,  and  the  rattle  of  the  great 
metal  pipes  which  are  being  liited  in  uid 
oat  of  the  organ-case,  and  you  hare  a 
mixture  of  bustle  and  tranquillity,  of  noise 
and  stillness,  that  encoun^ea  one  to  linger 
amongst  the  shades  of  St  Frideswidft 
Bishop  and  chapter,  canons,  choristers, 
bursars,  and  bedells  are  all  in  vaoancy, 
they  have  vanished  into  air,  or  are  over 
the  hills  and  far  away;  and  in  aU  this 
present  scene,  in  the  snooession  of  pilgrimB, 
m  the  noise  and  bustle  of  workmen,  and 
the  mingled  sunshine  and  shadow,  we 
seem  to  1»  on  closer  terms  than  usual  with 
a  vanished  past,  with  tiia  days  when  the 
echolsrs  were  not,  and  when  the  pious 
coontry  people  came  to  bring  their 
oblations  to  the  shrine  of  their  favourite 
Princess  and  Saint 

Almost  unique  as  a  survival  of  the  storms 
of  the  Beformation  is  the  actual  shrine  of 
the  saint,  with  a  curious  carved  chamber 
over  it,  and  there  is  a  grim  repose  in  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  church,  with  its  monu- 
ments of  foundera  and  benefactors — hue  a 
stately  Conntese  of  the  Plantagenet  Court, 
there  a  grim  prior  with  his  erozier,  or  else 
some  battered  knight  who  followed  the 
Kack  Prince  to  the  wars,  and  whose  strong 
aquiline  features  and  vacuous  expression 
record  his  descent  from  ttiose  Norman 
Vikiugs  who  combined  so  much  sound 
sense  with  sach  shallow  brains.  Here  they 
sleep  soundly  enough,  these  people  of  the 
old  times,  and  reck  nothing  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place.  Silent  monks  or 
noisy  undergraduates  are  all  the  same  to 
them,  and  uiey  rest  just  as  well  as  when 
masses  were  daUy  song  for  their  repose. 

Not  so  much  in  keeping,  perhaps,  but 
still  pleasant,  is  the  outside  of  a  tramway- 
car,  with  its  graduated  fares  that  sound 
Btraneelv  enouzh  to  those  familiar  with  the 
.,    .  ......  ^  --   .,^^.- 
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dignified pzfMdofaferyflanago.  Apenny 
to  Cattax,  another  pennr  to  M^dalen,  utd 
a  tbird  to  Cowley  Mann ;  bat  the  fint  two 
stages  hardly  to  be  matched  for  intereet, 
with  a  enocessioii  of  street  scenes,  dignified 
aQ<4ent  ooD^ee,  with  the  modem  shops 
and  booses  iDtenniDgling  with  the  obarm- 
ingly  roococo  porch  of  St  Mary's,  with  the 
twisted  oolnmns,  snggesdng  the  long  and 
empty  wind  of  centariee  of  University 
sermona  pnacbed  within — most  memor- 
able of  all,  perhaps,  the  sermon  Oraomer 
was  campled  to  listen  to,  apropos  of  Ins 
own  execution  that  was  presently  to 
foUow. 

Bat  at  the  present  moment  the  people 
most  in  the  ascendant  are  the  college 
servants.  The  honr  of  their  deliveranoe 
has  Bonnded,and^  htiots  are  in  poaeeeeion 
of  tbe  dtadel  For  them  the  fonr-hoTH 
break  with  the  winding-bom  that  dashes 
down  the  High  and  over  Folly  Bridge ;  for 
them  the  gardw-part^  in  the  college 
gardens;  fcv  them  the  ezcaraion-steMner 
chartered  for  Niineham  or  Mapledarham. 
The  college-porter  drops  his  float  into  the 
qnietChwwel],  and  dreams  away  the  bonrs, 
undisturbed  by  thoughts  of  gates  or  chapels ; 
the  soont  is  reconnoitring  the  rirer-buks, 
and  smoking  hia  pipe,  perhaps,  on  the 
sacred  oniTersity  barga 

There  they  lie,  all  still,  silent,  and 
deserted,  those  college  bargee,  which  all 
the  Slimmer  long  have  been  alive  with 
shoots  and  laughter,  with  the  passing  to 
and  fro  of  boats,  and  the  landing  and 
embarking  of  men  In  white  flannels.  The 
rivsr-bank  is  as  sUIl  as  a  church,  except  for 
some  nrcfains  fishing  for  sticklebaebi,  and 
the  boat-builders'  men  who  are  overhauling 
the  long  frail-looking  boats,  before  dismisa- 
ing  them  for  their  long  vsoataon.  There 
is  only  one  boat  to  be  seen  on  the  liver,  pass- 
ing along  towards  Iffley,  and  that  partlcnlar 
boat  is  redolent,  too,  of  tbe  dolce  lar 
nionte  of  the  long  vacation.  First  comes 
the  tracker,  aa  riyerstde  people  are 
disposed  to  call  the  man  who  tows,  a 
stont,  good-tempered  looking  gardener,  who 
takes  more  kindly  to  his  occupation  than 
our  Peter  does ;  and  In  the  boat  that  floats 
placidly  along  sita  a  pleased  and  plated 
dignitary  of  the  chorch,  in  his  lm>ad,  clerical 
hat,  the  yoke-lines  over  his  ahonlders,  while 
in  her  best  Paisley  shawl,  on  tbe  very  edge 
of  the  forward  thwart,  sita  the  housekeeper, 
with  an  ur  of  pleased  bashfdhiesa  and  with- 
drawd  from  any  cause  of  offence;  the 
honsekeeper's  daughter,  too,  a  pretty  black- 
eyed  girl,  nestles  under  her  moUurs  wing. 


and  altt^etiier  here  ia  what  you  might 
fancy  a  clerical  household  of  the  good  old 
times,  ere  the  Reformation  bad  inbv- 
dnoed  wives  and  dissendons  into  country 
paraonagea 

The  Buo  shinee  pleasantly  on  the 
meadows,  and  on  tiie  men  who  are  cutting 
weeds  iu  the  river — a  grand  harveeb  of 
weeds,  baige-Ioads  upon  barge-loads  of 
(hem,  an  especial  development  of  energy 
this  weed-cutting,  very  local  in  its  mani- 
festation. For  now  that  we  are  furly,  if 
not  yet  embarked,  anyhow  on  the  banka 
ot  the  navigable  -water-way,  it  is  rather 
melancholy  to  see  how  the  navigability  of 
it  is  gradiudly  pasaing  away.  Indeed,  if  it 
wwe  not  for  the  pleasure-boats,  the  river 
would  already  be  a  watery  ruin,  its  locks 
dismantled  and  deserted,  its  wears  only 
cared  for  by  ttie  miller ;  with  occaaiooM 
h<dea  and  deeps  where  the  fishermen  migfat 
congregate ;  but  otherwise  abandoned  and 
desolate,  ol  no  fbrlher  use,  except  as  a 
feeder  of  wata-works  and  canals.  As  it 
is,  yon  are  met  at  every  point  with  notices 
that  people  nmng  the  tow-path  must  take 
it  as  they  find  i^  and  if  Uiey  can't  find  it 
at  all,  if  it  has  tumbled  bodily  into  the 
river,  or  been  annexed  by  some  fierce 
riparian  plroprietor  demanding  black-nuil, 
such  a  litUe  contretemps  is  to  be  taken 
quietly  and  thankfully,  as  part  of  our 
neeeaaary  probation. 

And  yet,  if  we  coold  take  a  iHrd'a-eye 
view  of  the  course  of  &e  river  from  Iffley 
Lock  to  Teddington,  instead  of  decadence 
and  decay,  the  scene  would  be  one  of 
almost  unalloyed  {deaaantneBs  and  pros- 
perity ;  in  every  rnoh  a  suooessitHi  of  gay 
pleasure-boats :  house-boats,  with  their 
bright  tntKtings,  lining  every  pleasant 
wooded  bank ;  laoncbes  darting  up  and 
down ;  sailing-boats  catching  eaon  puff  of 
wind  in  their  white  sails ;  wltile  in  every 
pool  and  backwater  rows  of  punts  are 
occupied  by  sQent  flahermen,  and  every  isle 
and  eyot  is  whitened  with  the  tents  of 
those  who  camp  by  the  way.  Alt  this  in 
the  aunabine  of  a  summer's  day ;  for  let  a 
cold  wind  ruffle  the  wat«  and  whiten  the 
willows,  and  send  an  angry  shiver  tiirough 
the  trees,  while  driving  showers  make  all 
dark  and  dreary,  and  then  all  tlie  tfopieal 
glow  and  brightness  of  river-life  dia^^ean 
with  magic  Buddennesa,  to  reappear  with 
the  swarm  of  ineect-life  when  the  snn 
ahines  onoe  mwe,  and  the  dreary  hoar  is 
past 

It  is  difficnlt  to  regret  the  dis^peai^ 
ance  of  the  atemer  element  of  the  scene  in 
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the  lowled  b«rge,  the  overworked  hone 
Btraining  OB  the  tow-path,  the  heavy  tow< 
rope — a  terror  to  the  light  canoe^and  the 
Bollen  bargee,  reckless  in  the  strength  of  his 
unwieldy  craft — never  more  to  be  chaffed 
ID  connection  with  Marlow  Bridge,  or  to 
vex  the  aoids  of  oaisiqen  in  Henley  Beach. 
Sach  as  eorvire  are  mild-nuuiDeied  men, 
who  own  a  boat  ot  two,  and  job  up  and 
down,  generally  dispofled  to  give  a  friendly 
tow  to  toilers  against  etteam — civilities 
often  more  profitable,  perhaps,  than  their 


regular 
We]] 


ell,  at  If&ey,  the  pleiuure-tcafiic  ol  the 
river  fairhr  opens.  Above  Oxford,  the 
sight  of  a  ooat  is  something  of  an  event, 
but  here  we  begin  to  got  into  the  stream 
of  them ;  and  here,  too,  the  river  assumes 
a  character  of  its  own.  Here  is  the  lock, 
cool  and  inviting  in  the  summer  heat,  with 
the  old  mill,  weather-stained  and  water- 
worn,  with  its  rushing  stream  and  hollowly 
resounding  wheel,  and  above,  the  tuft  of 
trees,  with  the  church-tower  peeping  out 
hoary  and  grey,  and  the  i-ed  roofs  of  house 
and  cottage.  Just  a  place  this  for  the 
miller  of  Chaucer's  Tales,  with  the  clerks  of 
Oxenfoid  looming  in  the  distance,  as 
witneM  those  towers  and  spires  we  saw 
reflected  in  the  water  jost  above. 

A  little  covered  wooden  bridge  leads 
from  the  lock  island  to  the  mainland  on 
the  other  side^  and  the  bridge  has  a 
wicket-gate  at  one  end,  where  hangs  a  bell- 
handle.  A  bell  to  a  roiller's  mind  must  be 
BuggesUve  of  want  of  grist,  for  does  not 
there  ring  a  bell  whenever  tho  hopper  runs 
empty,  and  in  this  case  the  bell  is  not 
rung  for  nothing,  for  oar  feudal  miller 
levies  a  penn^  toll  on  all  who  pass  this 
way.  Bat  it  is  worth  the  mtmey  to  enter 
the  viUage  in  such  a  sugeestive  way — the 
approach  by  tiie  dusty  his^way  may  be 
commonplace  ^ough,  bat  m  tlus  way  we 
get  a  Pilgrim's  Progress  flavour.  We  nave 
left  the  nllage  of  Morality  behind  us — In 
which  possibly  Oxford  may  be  fore- 
shadowed— and  we  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hill  Difficulty — whUe  beyond  the  Delect- 
able Mountains,  somewhere  about  Nuneham 
Goorteney,  are  shining  in  the  distance. 

And  really  this  kind  of  feeling  is  hardly 
dissipated  as  the  church  is  reached,  witli 
its  feasant  well-kept  graveyard,  with  its 
church,  a  quaint  and  antique  gem,  set  in 
the  midst  of  the  emerald-green.  But 
hardly  bad  the  churcbyarfgate  clacked 
behind  the  pilgrim,  when  over  die  chnrch- 
yard  wall  peered  a  man  with  wrinkled, 
ancient  visage,  bat  a  smiling,  deferential 


bearing,  who  addressed  the  stranger  with 
all  the  freedom  of  a  fellow-pilgrim, 

"Ah  yes,  air,  there's  a  good  deal  in 
this  place  that  nobody  knows  anything 
about  but  ne.  I'm  eighty-five— eighty- 
five  years  I've  known  the  place,  and  none 
of  them  can  say  that ;  why,  you  might 
think  that  these  were  Ilford  people  buned 
hers,  but  I  know  better.  Why,  they're 
mostly  Littleton  folk  lie  here,  and  I  can 
tell  you  all  about  them  —  eighty- five 
years-: — " 

But  my  exp^ence  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress had  taught  that  the  pleasant  inviting 
words  that  reach  the  wayfarer  are  to  be 
received  with  caution,  as  often  not  tending 
to  profits  Still,  there  was  the  church  wall 
between  us,  so  that  Mr.  Ancient-Know-all 
could  hardly  seize  me  by  tho  button  like 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  or  jump  upon  my 
shoulders  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  But 
while  I  was  tliinking  how  I  should  test  the 
old  gentleman's  memory  with  some  event 
such  as  Magna  Gbarta,  or  the -Habeas 
Corpus,  only  Deing  a  little  doubtful  about 
tiie  dates  myself  —  old  Mr.  Know-all 
suddenly  disappeared  behind  the  church 
wall.  'The  reason  of  Mr.  Know-all's  flight 
was  not,  far  to  seek.  A  portly  dame— a 
very  portly  dame — was  i^proaching  from 
among  the  graves,  a  dame  who  was  evi- 
dently at  least  deputy-sexton,  if  not  assis- 
tant-churchwarden ;  Madame  Holdfast-by- 
the-law,  I  dare  say  our  friend  John  would 
have  named  her. 

"  Did  you  happen  to  read  what  was  writ 
on  ihattheer  boord,  mistert"  pointing  to  a 
notice-board  by  the  gate. 

And  then  as  I  stood  aghast,  not  quite 
sure  as  to  what  penalty  bad  been  incurred. 
Madame  Holdfast  continued,  pointing  to 
the  pipe  that  was  giving  forth  a  grateful 
fume  from  the  corner  of  my  month : 

. "  No  smooking  allowed,  that's  what  it 
says  on  the  boord.  I  don't  say  it,  mind  ye 
— but  the  boord  says  so ;  we  must  go  by 
what  the  boord  says.  No  offence,  sir, 
begdng  your  pardon." 

"Why  should  not  one  smoke  in  a  church- 
yard t  Personally,  if  lying  there  and 
conscious  In  any  way  of  mortal  afi'airs,  I 
should  be  grateful  to  anyone  giving  me 
the  whiff  of  tobacco ;  but,  perhaps,  there 
are  Littleton  folk  who  object ! " 

Madame  Holdfast  sympathises  cordially, 
but  holds  &st  by  the  "boord."  And  when 
the  obnoxious  pipe  is  exUngnbhcd,  the 
portly  dame  becomes  quite  genial,  and 
offers  her  company  in  exploring  tho  church 
and  grounds. 
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I  due  UT  Madame  Holdfiut  tiu  chatted 
often  enongh  vith  orack  arclueoliwista  and 
ontiqaariana  irith  any  namber  of  tetters  to 
their  name ;  and  ehe  has  acquired  a  ^ood 
deal  of  their  lore.  For  Ifflef  is  qmte  a 
abow  chnrch  In  its  way — a  little  casket  of 
early  Romanesque  irork,  in  all  its  some- 
what grotesque  efforts  after  ridmess  and 
beauty,  and  its  qnunt,  original  details  have 
been  copied  into  most  of  the  text-books  of 
the  day.  Beakbeads  and  all  kinds  of 
queer  old  mouldings  over  the  rich,  ronnd, 
arched  doorways  Madame  Holdfast  points 
out  with  quite  appreciative  knowledge. 
"  And  not  one  of  ^m  alike,  'least  they're 
all  alike,  bat  -not  one  jest  the  aama  as 
another." 

All  this  time  Mr.  Know-all  had  kept 
well  oat  of  the  way,  although  his  venerable 
head  appeared  over  the  wall  every  now 
and  then. 

"  It's  quite  sickening  to  hear  the  old 
genUeman  run  on  as  he  do,  with  his  eigh^- 
five  years  old,"  quoth  Madame  Holdfast, 
and  then  leads  me  into  the  church,  a  simple 
chapel,  one  would  coll  it,  without  transept 
or  apse,  but  wonderfully  rich  in  its  early 
decoration,  with  a  double  round-headed 
arch  dividing  the  church  into  three  longi- 
tudinal parts.  "  Mast  have  taken  a  wonder- 
ful lot  of  pains  in  those  ancient  days," 
suggests  Mis.  Holdfast  in  her  "handbook" 
manner. 

Again,  there  is  an  organ  being  toned 
and  repaired,  in  sympathy  with  Christ 
Chnrch;  a  marvellons  organ  this,  for  the 
clever  way  in  which  it  is  packed  np  aloft, 
there  not  being  room  to  swing  a  cat  across 
the  chnrch,  and  from  somewhere  up  among 
the  pipes  proceeds  a  voice  from  some  in- 
visible form)  while  somebody  else  site  at  the 
keyboard  and  sonnds  a  note  in  obedience 
to  the  cherub  aloft.  "  Do  ! "  cries  the 
muffled  voice  of  the  chemb.  "  Do  1 " 
repeats  the  organ-pipe,  but  It  Is  a  "  Do 
thAt  will  not  quite  do,  and  after  some 
rapping  and  scrooping,  "  Do  I "  cries  the 
chemb  again,  and  "  Do  I "  sounds  on  tiie 
o^on,  but  doesn't  get  quite  right  as  long 
as  we  are  there,  which  shows,  if  Madame 
Holdfast  could  take  the  moral  to  heart, 
that  people  take  plenty  of  pains  in  these 
modem  degenerate  day8. 

Quite  sure  was  I  that  I  had  eecaped  Mr. 
Aucient-Rnow-all,  for  he  was  quite  on  the 
other  side  as  I  left  the  churchyard,  and 
hurried  through  the  village,  anzioos  to 
reach  the  lock  again,  lest  I  should  miss  the 
Pyecroft  boaL  Ail  the  same,  at  the  end  of 
the  village,  a  head  popped  up  from  behind 


a  hedge,  and  a  dacksd  and  fitded  voioa 
exclaimed : 

Did  you  happen  to  see  my  brother 
when  yon  were  np  in  the  village  t " 

Evidentiy  there  are  two  of  them. 

"Was  your  Ivother  a  talkative  old 
gentleioan  —  good  deal  like  you  in 
appearance  t " 

"  Oh  dear  no,  not  old  at  all,  not  by  four 
years  so  old  as  m&  I'm  eighty-five,  and 
I've  known " 

But  what  the  old  gentleman  had  known, 
or  whether  he  was  the  same  old  gentleman 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  churchyard,  or 
whether  there  were  two  of  them,  brothers 
who  dispnted  witii  each  other  the  palm  of 
age,  wlU  always  remain  a  mystery.  The 
hedge  WIS  thin,  and  there  was  even  a  gap 
in  it,  and  dreading  the  fate  of  Sindbad  the 
Sailor,  I  took  to  my  heels. 

"  At  bst  then  you  have  come  t "  cried 
mademoiselle,  cluping  her  hands  in 
thankfulness.  "  Then  we  shall  not 
collapse  altogether." 

"And  Oharlwoodt"  asked  Mrs.  Pyecroft 
anxiously.  "  When  is  he  coming  to  join 
us  1" 

"By  the  way,"  queried  Mr.  Pyecroft 
with  an  assumption  of  an  indifTcorent 
manner,  "did  yon  chance  to  see  anything 
of  Boothby  in  Oxford  I" 

As  for  Claudia,  she  said  uothtiw,  but  I 
thought  that  she  looked  satisfied  snd 
happy  now  that  I  had  joined  the  party 
once  more.  Perhaps  that  was  becanse 
she  now  felt  enre  of  going  on;  for 
mademoiselle  now  informed  me  in  con- 
fidence that  the  voyage  fiiim  Bablock 
Hithe  ferry  had  hanUy  been  a  snoeessL 
Mr.  Pyecroft  hod  essayed  to  row,  bat 
rheumatism  had  caught  him  in  the  back, 
and  when  be  enllirted  a  substitute — a 
loiterer  on  the  bank — this  substitute 
proved  to  be  rather  gone  in  drink,  and  so 
they  had  been  once  or  twice  perDonaly 
near  shipwreck. 

"We  are  too  old,  in  fact,"  aud  Mrs. 
Pyecroft  with  a  amile,  "  too  old  for  ^eaa 
aUiletic  exercises,  but  Glaadia  must  not  be 
disappointed.  We  will  drive  along  from 
place  to  place,  and  meet  you  at  the  end  of 
the  dMr*s  journey." 

And  this  arrangement  seemed  to  please 
everybody.  Amf  for  my  own  part  I  felt 
my  respondbitity  greaUy  lightened.  We 
could  pass  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
rival  party  without  being  obliged  to  take 
any  notice  of  tbem.  But  I  had  not 
yet  answered  Mrs.  Pyecroft's  question  as 
to  Charlwood,  and  presently  she  «dled  m» 
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aside  and  croas-examiDed  me  as  to  what 
bad  passed  between  ns, 

"  And  he  is  st^  osder  the  dominioii  of 
that  girl  1 "  she  cried  between  firmly-com- 
preased  lips.  "Well,  we  must  reacae  him, 
that  IB  alL  Between  yon  on  the  rirer  and 
OS  on  the  shore,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to 
erade  us." 

"  And  Boothby  1 "  whispered  Mr.  Pye- 
cToft,  taking  me  by  the  arm  as  we  were 
separating  on  oar  leapeetire  ways.  "Did 
yoa  see  anything  of  him  1 " 

"  Oh  yea,"  I  replied  ;  "  we  dined 
together."  Bat  I  sua  nothing  of  his  bebg 
with  theThomassfl, 

If  the  oonjonction  angnred  ill  for  Mr. 
Pyecroft — though,  indeed,  I  coald  sot 
see  how  —  he  would  hear  of  it  soon 
en  ough,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  s^oil 
the  pleasore  of  hia  journey  by  antioipating 
evil  that  might  never  come  to  pass. 

We  started  from  ISey  Look  gaily 
enough.  Mrs.  Fyecroft,  delighted  at  Iwing 
fairly  estsblished  on  torra-firma,  deoUred 
that  she  thought  she  could  walk  the 
distance  to  Abingdon. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pyecroil  gravely, 
"  an  Empress  has  done  the  same  thing  for 
your  example.  The  Empress  Maude,  you 
will  remember,  escaped  from  Oxford 
Castle,  crossing  the  frozen  river  and  the 
snowy  country,  and  evading  the  sharp 
eyes  of  her  enemies  by  dressing  herseU 
and  her  attendants  in  white  garments, 
and  thofl  by  night,  and  on  foot,  they 
reached  the  hospitable  gates  of  the  monM 
of  Abingdon.  Now,  my  dear  Claudia," 
pnreaed  Mr.  Pyecroft,  addressing  the  boat 
from  the  bank,  "  had  that  enterprise 
&Ued,  had  the  Empreas  been  taken 
prisoner,  the  whole  course  of  English 
niatory  would  have  been  changed.  We 
should  have  had  no  Plantagenet  Kings." 

But  here  the  splaah  of  oara  put  an  end 
to  the  dissertation. 

"  Now,  then,  come  along,"  med  the 
lock-keeper,  "  if  yon  are  going  through  I " 

And  we  came  along  accordjngly. 
Claudia  was  delighted  as  we  next  reached 
Sandford  Look,  md  sank  down  {nto  a  real 
deep  lock.  It  was  the  nearest  approach,  she 
declared,  to  the  adventure  of  tlie  princesses 
who  sank  down  ereir  night  into  some 
subterraneous  fairyland,  where  they  danced 
the  soles  of  their  shoes  -away  before 
morning. 

And  really  it  seemed  as  if  ws  had  de- 
scended into  another  kind  of  world,  and  a 
brighter  one,  as  we  rowed  forth  ftom  Sand- 
ford  Lock :  the  river  still  more  shininir. 


with  boate  dancing  upon  ite  surface  j  the 
skies  brighter,  and  the  woods  more  lovely, 
though,  alas  I  already  and  prematurely 
beginning  to  show  the  fading  hues  of 
autumn.  Soon  we  have  passed  the  far^ 
famed  Sandford  Lasher,  and  with  that  we 
glide  beyond  the  usual  range  of  the  clerks 
of  Ozenford.  And  then  we  pass  under  the 
lovely  woods  of  Nuneham  Conrteney,  and 
presently,  just  beyond  the  railway-bridge, 
over  which  the  Oxford  express  is  just  now 
thundering,  on  its  way  to  Paddington, 
there  we  see  the  spire  of  Abingdon  in  the 
distance,  a  distance  not  very  great  indeed ; 
the  same  spire  that  we  made  out  faintly 
from  Faringdon  Folly — "Weeks  ago  now, 
it  seems,"  declares  Claudia. 

Now,  Abingdon  is  one  of  those  river- 
side places  that  show  to  best  advantece 
from  the  river,  with  its  bridge  and  chorob, 
and  the  little  settlement  that  has  erown 
np  beneath  the  church — the  rural  church 
of  St.  Helen's,  that  is— which  stands 
pleasantly  not  far  from  the  river-bank, 
surrounded  by  its  quaint  old  choroh- 
hooses— almshouses,  in  fact  A  grand, 
roomy  old  church,  with  a  vast  store  of 
monuments  and  tablets,  bearine  witness  to 
the  former  existence  of  a  wealUiy,  liberal 
middle-claas,  of  merchants  and  traders; 
later  in  date  than  the  abbot  and  his  monks, 
bat  dying  out  for  the  most  part  before  the 
middle  of  the  but  century.  So  that  we 
may  believe  there  was  litUe  exaggeradon 
in  the  description  of  the  old  writer  who 
describes  Abingdon  as  a  famous  city, 
goodly  to  behold,  fall  of  riches,  encom- 
passed with  very  fruitful  fields,  green 
meadows,  spadoua  pastoies,  and  flocks  of 
cattle  abounding  in  milk. 

Pleasant  is  the  soene  from  the  river,  with 
the  quaint  rimnde  inns,  tiie  canal  open- 
ing out  just  above  with  a  group  of  bright- 
coloured  canal-boats,  and  those  old  alms- 
houses,  with  their  long  gardens,  where 
scarlet-runners  and  cabbages  seem  to  strive 
with  each  oUier  in  Inxoriance  of  growth, 
looking  quite  tempting  and  inviting.  A 
piazza  of  carved  oak  in  front  affords  a 
lounging-place  for  the  old  people,  with 
chanuing  oak  setUes  to  rest  their  weary 
bones.  Indeed,  the  wealth  of  Abingdon 
in  oak  settles  is  something  remarkable. 
We  find  them  in  the  church  vying  with  the 
fine  carved  roofs  in  exciting  the  covetous- 
ness  of  beholders.  Wherever  a  place  can 
be  found  for  it  is  placed  an  oak  settle, 
dating  evidently  from  the  days  when  the 
good  people  commemorated  in  the  stoiied 
urns  and  monumental  busts  were  alive, 
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and  keepiDg  hoose  in  good  old-fashioned 
style.  To  retinm  to  the  almahouBes ;  we 
were  delighted  to  find  in  the  Hpandrils  of 
the  o&ken  archways  qaaint  little  paintings 
of  pre-Elizabethan  days,  touched  up,  no 
dooDt,  and  restored  from  time  to  time,  bat 
still  anbstantially  the  same.  Here  is 
Edward  the  Sixth,  in  his  well-known 
bonnet  with  the  feather,  and  other  digni- 
taries of  the  period ;  and  within  is  a  qnunt 
little  hall  with  fine  oak  panelling,  where 
the  business  of  this  ancient  foundation  of 
Christ's  Hospital  ia  transacted. 

It  is  Biud  that  the  prosperity  of  Abingdon 
heg&n  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  Bor- 
fo^  and  Gulham  Bridges,  said  to  have 
been  decreed  by  Henry  the  Fifth  shortly 
before  his  death,  the  building  of  these 
fabrics  having  caused  the  high-road  from 
Gloucester  to  London  to  be  turned  through 
Abingdon ;  but  Mr.  Pyecroft  agrees  that 
mere  wayside  traffic  is  not  si&cient  to 
account  for  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
Abingdon,  nor  for  its  decline,  which  had 
taken  place  long  before  the  time  of 
railways. 

But  thus,  Abingdon,  as  well  aa  a  river- 
side, hni  a  wayude  town,  with  ancient 
inns  and  old  honses  scattered  along  the 
chief  thoroQghfares ;  a  tows  that  has 
hardly  changed  a  bit  dnoe  the  last  guard 
blew  his  last  blast  on  the  last  nudl-ooach 
for  "the  western  road.  No,  nor  for  long 
ages  before.  Judging  from  the  ancient  inns 
aforesaid,  some  of  which  bear  the  arms  of 
the  still  more  ancient  abbey.  There  are 
few  towns,  indeed,  so  rkh  as  this  in  old 

I  timbered  houses,  and,  indeed,  in  old  con- 
structions of  all  kinds,  although,  from  its 
having  spread  itself  along  the  highways, 
and  never  having  been  belted  in  and  foreed 
upwards  by  w^ls  of  defence,  It  wants 
something  of  the  element  of  picturesque- 
noss. 

And  then,  again,  there  is  the  Abbey 
town — tlie  beginning  and  meaning  of 
Abingdon — and  this  begins  in  the  markat- 
[dace  itself,  with  its  tall,  fine  market-house 
that   domineers   over   the    neighbouring 

'■  houses — on  open,  cheerful-looking  niaricet- 
place,  and  in  one  corner  a  severe-looking 
old  church,  and  at  tbe  aide  of  that  the  fine 
gateway  of  the  old  abbey.  But  all  looks 
so  dark  within  the  abbey  precincts,  that 
we  determine  to  put  off  our  visit  there  to 
the  noxt  day.  Aki,  indeed,  the  Pyecrofts 
hare  established  themselves  comfortably  in 
one  of  the  hotels  in  tiie  market-place,  and 
dinner  is  waiting  for  those  who  have  fared 
along  tbe  shining  river. 


A  CRUISE  IN  THE   MOZAMBIQUE. 

IN  TERSE  PARTS.  PART  II. 
On  our  voyage  from  Pnalin,  Seychdlee, 
>  the  Comoro  Islands  in  tbe  Mozambiqoe, 
we  again  passed  throngh  the  Seyehelle 
roup ;  Aride  Island — no  nttanomer — and 
iilhoaette,  a  charming  fertile  mass  of 
orange-groves,  beii^  new  to  ns.  At  lea 
the  sounding  appantus  was  coostantly  at 
work  whenever  we  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  any  supposed  danger;  in  these  on- 
snrveyed  i»rts  of  the  ocean,  a  coral  reef  or 
island,  proviotisly  unknown,  may  crop  ap 
anywhere.  It  was  rather  temble  to  In 
awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  fay  "dd" 
Qiffard  hurriedly  reputing,  "  Twenty 
fathoms,  sir.  Eockl"  Oaa  hardly  com- 
prehended how  deep  it  really  waa,  and 
the  general  idea  that  presented  itself  to 
my  half-awakened  senses,  waa,  th^  we 
should  strike  immediately.  When  in  ^e 
latitade  of  Quiloa,  oS  tiie  -Mncsn  coast, 
a  violent  squall  of  wind  and  rain  came  on, 
with  curious  regularity,  each  night  in  the 
niiddle  watch,  on  one  .occasion  catdung  us 
ai  night-qaairters,  guns  adrift  md  sky- 
lights off,  and  a  nice  wetting  I  got  in  the 
oMin.  The  African  shore  here  ia  a  low 
line  of  coast,  with  a  range  of  mountains 
far  inland,  a  fringe  of  coooannt-tiees, 
washed  by  the  sea,  being  tbe  mM  verdure 
to  sight  Hen  and  tfafire  a  small  dhow 
harbour  exists,  little  suspected,  except  by 
tbe  experienoed  dhow-«a,tciier.  A  day's 
siUl  from  Cape  Ddgado,  we  sighted  we 
high  pe^  of  OomoTO,  distant  seventy 
miles.  I  was  looking  ont  brightly  for  it 
somewhere  about  the  horizon  where  land  is 
usually  fizst  made  oat,  when  it  was  niddmly 
pointod  out  to  me  ap  above  all  the  elooda, 
fai^  in  the  sky,  and  there  was  the  lo&y 
flat-topped  peuc,  eight  'thoasaad  feet 
above  the  sea,  lUte  Jan  Mayen  u  Lord 
Dofferin's  book.  High  Laubudea.  By 
night  and  day  the  very  sharpest  look-out 
was  kept  for  ^vers,  or  dhows,  tba  vicinity 
of  Del^o  being  a  very  likely-  |dace. 

The  Comoro  Islands  are  four  in  number 
— the  old  charts  put  a  fifth,  which, 
however,  does  not  exist — neariy  midw&y 
between  the  northern  point  of  Madagascar 
and  the  African  coast  Comoro,  the 
largest,  is  under  various  nadve  chiefs; 
Johanna,  th«  next  in  oxtent,  under  a 
sultan,  but  mnch  subject  to  England  and 
the  consul,  who  owns  a  lai^  sugar-estate 
at  Pomony  ;  MobiUa,  with  a  native 
queen,  is  dominated  by  the  French.; 
and  Mayotta  ia  wholly  i^enefa,   with   a 
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Srernor  and  gamioii.  Daylight  revealed 
0  island  e(  Johanna  on  our  port  bow. 
Its  peak  is  rarelf  seen,  except  in  early 
morning ;  being  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
h^her  than  tiie  other  monntainB,  it 
attoacts  the  oloods,  and  la  generally 
vr^ped  in  a  thick  vaponr, 

Innnmerable  oone-shaped  hills  shot  np, 
MO  behind  the  other,  monnUng  into  the 
sky ;  some,  sharp  aa  needles,  rose  eheer 
oat  of  .the  sea.  Thus  early,  they  were 
capped  and  softened  by  U^sa  of  fleecy 
cloada,  half  shrouding  the  h)vely  rose- 
tipped  peaks,  purple,  and  violet,  and 
gray,  like  the  yaenmack  of  a  Tnrkiah 
beanty.  Soon  a  faint  greeniah-grey  tint 
took  ttie  place  o(  the  pnrplea  and  mauves, 
and  aa  day  folly  dawned,  deep  fissures 
and  clefta,  tombUng  atreaioB  and  shaded 
valleys,  all  dothed  and  fringed  with  lovely 
tropical  verdure,  were  revealed  to  si^L 
Johanna  exactly  reaemblea  a  comparative 
view  ol  the  mountains  of  the  world  in 
the  atlaa  of  onr  childhood.  It  is 
the  healthiest  of  the  group,  tliongh  when 
a  witation  of  cholera  occurs,  many  are 
the  gapa  it  leaves  behind.  Nearing  the 
land,  Saddle  Island,  and  a  pecoliar  low 
notch  to  the  right  of  the  highest  peak, 
and  dog'B-eara,  denoted  the  harbour  of 
Pomony,  whither  we  were  bound. 

There  is  no  bay,  bnt  to  all  appearance 
an  open  roadstead ;  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  a  reef  jute  oat,  wi&  a  narrow 
winding  passage  between.  In  the  very 
■dddle  4rf  this  pass^e  is  a  coral  patch  with 
one,  two,  and  three  fivthons  lumi  it. 
Passing  tito  right-hand  reef  I  ccmd  have 
thrown  a  tnacnit  upon  it  from  the  bridge. 
A  series  of— toma-^wondetfiil  maiUBavrM 
with  tbe  eogine^  spanker,  and  boom,  had 
tbd  effect  of  tumii^  a  sharp  comw,  with 
our  bow  into  tlio  tiny  harbour,  where  wo 
moored.  The  firat  perwMi  to  board  as  was 
the  King  of  Johanna's  father-in-law,  Seyd 
Drayman,  commonly  called  "Seydi,"  an 
Arab  of  fine  preie&ae,  who  solioted  o^ 
washing.  Landing  on  the  beach,  which 
was  no  beach  at  all,  but  a  confused  heap  of 
enormous  round  blackish  stones,  upon 
■mtacb  a  suif  generally  broke,  I  ho|^>ed 
on  ritore  from  atone  to  stone,  parened  and 
overtaken  by  a  small  crested  wave,  that 
just  caught  me.  Crowds  of  mild-eyed, 
l^htish-brown'  women  were  collected  to 
see  me  land,  chattering  and  smiliu|,  and 
presenting  thwr  &t  little  coffee-ccdoored 
babiea  to  be  admired ;  the  men  appertun- 
ing  to  them  were  all  at  work  at  Mr. 
Snnley's  sag«r-fiu)tory,  where,  though  little 


gronnd  ia  suitable  for  its  cultivation,  wliat 
is  grown  ia  of  exceUeut  quality.  Coffee  also 
!  Oonrishes  here,  and  will  probably  form  tbe 
wealth  of  Uls  fbtare,  cliiwlng  as  it  does  to 
the  steepest  moantun-sides.  We  walked 
and  climbed — glad,indeed,  to  beashore  once 
more — up  the  course  of  the  river,  which 
babbled  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine, 
ainong  enormoos  boulders  of  grey  stone, 
Bmooth  with  the  water  of  agsa.  The  dark 
stream  is  ovsrhung  with  tree-ferns,  mag- 
nidcent  stephanotia,  monkey  ropes,  and 
calmias ;  the  sides  are  perfectly  steep,  the 
vegetation  falling  down  like  a  curtain  on  a 
wall  about  a  hundred  feet  dee^  It  gives 
an  air  of  mysterious  gloom  to  these  ravines, 
not  a  little  melaDchofy,  Imt  you  can  always 
find  a  oool  place  in  which  to  rest,  oven  in 
the  hottest  noon-day. 

With  the  wind  on  shore,  creasing  tbe  b&r 
ot  the  river  ia  a  risky  proceeding,  little  to 
my  taste.  You  go  in  on  the  breast  of  a  great 
surf,  which  may,  or  may  not,  last  you  in,  and 
are  flung  up  on  tbe  beach  smothered  with 
foam.  I  always  expected  to  meet  the  fate 
of  the  captun  of  the  Lyra  and  good  Bishop 
Mackenzie,  who,  when  crossing  this  bar, 
were  cast  into  the  boiling  surf,  and  their 
boat  shivered  to  jdecee.  The  bishop  had 
his  best  elothes  on,  too,  which  was  very 
hard.  The  bow  of  their  white  whaler, 
stuck  upright  in  Hie  sand,  conf^wited  me 
each  time  I  landed.  Pomony  harbour, 
daring  the  greater  portion  of  our  stay,  waa 
hardly  a  cMreotteimfbrthelittle  reef-locked 
basb  in  which  we  lay.  High-water  aprings 
oanae  the  sea  to  rtdl  in  over  the  ouUdde 
ree£i  without  breaking ;  with  anyUiing  like 
a  strong  wind,  the  sea  was  tremendona  for 
a  harbour.  Wo  kboared  and  rolled  heavily, 
shipping  several  seas  into  onr  porta.  Seydi 
Drayman  paid  ns  avitdt  each  day,  and  was 
not  consoling.  "Thia-e  no  worseratall; 
worser  tlian  Uiis'sometime,"  he  observes 
witb  a  frightful  griB,  wherein  the  whites  of 
his  eyes  all  round  aie  visible,  and  the  betel- 
nut  juice  runs  out  of  the  comers  of  his 
month.  Seydi  seems  to  be  the  univeraal 
newsmonger,  intwpioter,  and  |»ovider; 
besides  farming  out  our  washing,  he  is  the 
beef  contractor.  "  Must  give  good  beef," 
he  mentioned  casually,  "'cause  you  got 
your  missus  aboard." 

One  afternoon  was  spent  in  picking  out 
places  for  the  two  now  beacons,  which 
when  in  one,  ta^  a  ship  safely  tlmmgh  the 
entrance,  olcutr  of  tho  nuddle  patch.  I  had 
to  be  carried  over  a  swollen  river  by  two 
highly  odtmferona  black  fellows ;  one  waa 
a  most  alarming-looking  creature,  with  tbe 
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tips  of  his  fitigen,  feet,  and  lips  dyed  of  a 
i)K>od-Ted  coioxtt  with  henn*.  Instead  of  a 
quid,  they  pat  a  little  lime  and  a  bit  of 
betel-nat  ti^tly  up  in  a  leaf,  and  are  con- 
tinoally  chewing  it. 

lianding  one  night  abreast  of  the  ahip  for 
my  Imabuid  to  ti^e  Alpha  Centanri  (which 
was  contrary,  and  disappeared  the  instant 
it  was  wanted),  we  must  have  had  a  most 
diabolical  appearance.  The  night  pitch-dark. 
He,  sextant  in  hand,  sitting  on  a  stone  with 
the  artificial  horison,  a  pool  of  quicksilver 
before  him,  into  which  he  was  intently 
gazing ;  the  boat's  crew  grim  and  silent, 
standing  by,  with  one  lantern,  and  myself 
mate  Mside  him.  A  miserable  Johanna 
man  stood  looking  at  tu,  horror-stricken, 
thinking  that  some  terrible  incantations 
were  in  progress  1  There  is  a  bottomlesa 
lake  on  trie  top  of  the  monntidna,  to  which 
some  of  the  officers  went — a  most  terrifying 
place  to  the  natives;  close  by  is  a  lake 
of  pitch,  birds  without  wings,  aUigatois, 
porcupines,  and  many  affii^ting  ^ings. 
Unfortunately  I  never  reached  it. 

The  suAar-plantation  at  Pomony  is  a 
most  flourishing  industry;  it  is  worked  by 
free  labour,  bat  the  old  slave  regime  is  not 
quite  forgotten;  they  are  certsjnly,  how- 
erer,  happy,  cheetfol,  and  well-cat^d-for, 
and  the  women  are  comfortably  and  even 
becomingly  dothed.  Johanna  women  have 
a  particularly  mQd,  soft  expxeaaon,  and 
speak  more  gently  than  do  abcnigines  in 
general.  Their  huts  are  of  the  moat  sketchy 
deioription — hoose-proper^  here  oannot  be 
a  very  stable  investment.  The  consul's 
bnngiJow  is  cool  and  airy,  spread  wit^ 
abundance  of  sweet^oented  Rass-mats,  the 
great  native  industry  of  Johanna,  in  the 
plaiting  of  which  they  show  great  taste  and 
patience,  The  matOTial  of  which  these 
mats  are  made  is  a  species  of  gninea-grsss, 
growing  often  to  the  height  of  ten  or  Jeven 
feet,  and  very  fatiguing  to  wade  among. 
Mr.  Sanley'fl  dwelling  was  also  remarkably 
free  from  smells,  which  bo  oSend  one's  noee 
on  entering  a  native  house.  Outeide,  in  the 
verandah,  sat  a  coloured  woman,  lazily 
shaking  a  white  glass  bottle  fall  of  milky 
cream,  up  and  down.  It  was  oor  breEtkfast 
butter  being  churned  in  this  primitive 
manner. 

Looking  oat  of  the  port  about  five  a.m. 
one  grey,  still  morning,  my  husbaad  thought 
the  coral-patch  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance 
in  good  condition  for  laying  down  the  fine 
new  huo^,  which  was  made  by  the  ship's 
blacksmith  for  the  purpose.  Accordingly 
he  started  in  lus  gig,  wiUi  Uie  pinnace 


towing  the  buoy,  and  Ute  whaler  in  com- 
pany. I  established  myself  with  the 
largest  telescope  fixed  in  the  port.  All  at 
once,  on  the  pterionslr  almost  calm  patch, 
a  great  green  sea  rolled  in,  carrying  the 
boats  on  its  crest,  but  not  breaking  till 
past  them.  Another  swelling  ware,  and 
the  whaler  was  standing  on  end.  I  saw 
the  men  slip  off  their  seats,  and  &e  sea 
roll  right  over  them,  a  few  dark  heads 
bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  boiling  surf 
being  all  that  was  viaibleL  The  gig,  seeine 
a  gi«at  wave  rdling  towards  them,  had 
ba^ed  oat  of  it,  vrhile  the  poor  wbalw 
went  stem  on.  For  a  long  anzions  taoe^ 
it  seemed  like  an  hoar — ^I  ooold  see  nothing 
but  swelling  waves  and  breaking  water 
between  us  and  the  boat&  I  hrard  the 
shouts  on  deck,  "  Whaier  capsized  I  'Way 
there,  second  cutter  1 "  and  the  ezdted  men 
lespiugintotheboat  at  the  davits.  Ithought 
my  husband  must  be  stm^ling  in  the  sea, 
and  would  be  hit  on  the  head  by  thecapsized 
boat.  I  saw  nothing  more  till  "Old" 
Giffsrd  rushed  into  the  cabin  flinging  oat, 
"  The  captain  U  all  light,  and  has  picked  up 
the  whalers."  Again  I  Imd  courage  to  look, 
and  aawtha  said  captun  in  the  gig  alongside 
the  pinnace,  towing  the  sunken  whaler.  A 
smooth  interval  now  showed  him  coolly 
Boanding  on  the  very  spot  where  she  had 
eapsised,  and  then  uie  pinnace  went  in ; 
two  waves  broko  over  them,  but  vrere 
pigmies  compared  to  the  former  ones,  uid 
when  I  saw  the  boata  again,  the  buoy  was 
gone  firom  the  stem  of  the  pinnace,  and 
was  peaceably  surging  about  on  its  ap- 
pointed plac&  The  dmcult  task  was  done, 
and  beyond  a  fright  and  a  wetting,  the 
oapdsed  crew  took  no  bodily  harmi  There 
was,  however,  great  lamentotion  over  their 
caps,  eveiT  one  of  them  beu^  tost.  Now 
a  bluo-jacket's  cap  is  the  receptacle  for  his 
most  cherished  poeaessiona — money,  letters, 
photo^phs,  are  all  stowed  away  in  his 
cap — m  one  of  them  a  five-pound  noto  had 
been  placed  fw  safety,  so  that  the  loaa  waa 
great 

Poor  GifiisrdI  he  rose  by  hard  work 
and  the  sweetest  temper  to  be  first  liea- 
tenant  of  the  ill-fated  "  Captain."  My  last 
remembraace  of  him  is  seeing  his  cheery 
face  looldog  down  into  our  boat  from  the 
low  deck  of  his  ship  at  Spithead,  wishing 
US  good-bye.  A  fortnight  later  the  **  Cap- 
tain "  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  a 
hundred  fathoms  deep  off  Cape  Finisterre, 
an  imperishaUe  oo&i  for  him  and  for 
hundreds  of  gallant-hearted  sailors.  In 
the  meagre  acoounti  we  have  at  that  heart-J 
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rending  disuter,  no  mention  w&b  made  of 
Lieutenant  Qiffwd,  but  as  iho  ship  went 
down  in  tlie  middle  watch,  he  was  probably 
asleep  in  hia  cabin,  coming  op  deck,  as  the 
fint  lieatenant  ganeially  doe,a,  in  the  mom- 
ing  watch.  He  wae  beloved  and  lamented, 
as  were  many  others  in  that  ship. 

Divine  lerrice  on  board  a  man-of-war  is 
always  an  impressiTe  sight  Our  chap- 
lain mcoeeded  in  iatereating  the  men,  and 
tbey  joined  in  the  hymns  and  rsaponses 
with  hearty,  goodwill,  never  looking  bo 
bored  and  fjeepy  aa  a  eomitnr  congrega- 
tion does  when  taie  sermon  is  long.  Still, 
when  it  came  to  an  end,  and  the  aUrring 
voice  of  the  first  lieutenant  gave  the  order 
to  "Pipe  down,  unrig  church  I"  they  flew 
over  the  benches  with  astonishing  alacrity 
to  cany  oat  Ms  orders;  probably  the 
charms  of  Sonday  "  duff,"  well  stuffed  with, 
plnms,  allured  them  to  their  meesea  about 
that  tima  At  all  events,  the  fit 
was  torn  off  the  palpit^  and  consigni 
to  the  flag-looker,  while  the  pulpit  was 
folded  np,  and  removed  to  Uie  carpen- 
ter's storeroom  before  you  could  look  round. 
Much  quiet  reading  was  enjoyed  among  the 
men  on  Sunday  aAemoona  from  the  ex- 
cellent ship's  library,  and  the  weU-tbumbed 
condition  of  all  the  reli^na  books  showed 
that  when  the  men  did  read  they  liked 
something  serious,  spelling  over  every 
word  in  a  meritorious  and  punstaking  way 
edifying  to  behold.  In  this  quiet  voyage, 
BO  little  incident  occoning  to  interest  one, 
my  fortnightly  dinner  with  the  ward-room 
was  quite  an  event  Nearly  all  of  those 
kindly  men  have  gone  to  the  grave  since 
titen,  but  I  never  fo^et  their  unvarying 
fcinfliiBiui  and  cordiality. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  low  tide,  when 
the  reef  was  a  little  out  of  water,  I  put  on 
a  bathing-dreas,  and  we  landed  on  the 
coral,  wading  in  the  hollows  sometimes 
above  my  kneea  It  was  like  a  faiiy  forest, 
alive  with  bright  litUe  blue  and  lod  Sah, 
whisking  in  and  out  of  the  tiny  caverns. 
I  sat  down  on  a  huge  pece  of  coral,  grow- 
ing up  wiUi  a  atuk  like  a  mushroom ; 
gathered  small  sponges  off  the  brain-stone, 
and  delicate  pink  branches  of  dead  coral 
lay  about  to  be  picked  up.  None  seemed 
to  be  growing.  A  violent  shower  soon 
drove  ne  on  board.  To  say  it  rains  gives 
but  very  little  idea  of  the  sort  of  way  the 
clouds  empty  themaelves,  without  taking 
die  trouble  to  rain  in  small  quantities. 

The  other  islands  of  the  Comoro  group 
now  had  to  be  visited,  and  an  au£enoe 
awiited  na  at  the  palace  of  the  Kise  of 


Johanna,  whose  wives,  I  was  told,  were 
impatient  to  see  me.  The  consul  aqd 
Seydi  Drayman  shipped  for  the  cruise; 
the  former  dining  with  ns.  Seydi  brought 
his  own  servant,  who  prepared  the  rice, 
ghee,  and  fiah,  which  seemed  to  form  the 
only  repast  he  intended  to  indulge  in 
during  the  cruise.  He  would,  I  was  as- 
soied,  on  no  account  toach  any  of  our 
food,  and  his  change  of  raiment  consisted 
of  a  clean  turban,  beyond  which  I  am  snre 
there  was  nothing. 

Leaving  Pomony,  we  coasted  round  the 
island,  coming  up  with  a  native  dhow  laden 

with  slaves.  Lieutenant  A and  Seydi, 

as  interprster,  went  on  board.  The  osten- 
siblereason(shebeing  under  French  colours) 
for  boarding  her  was  to  infcmn  the  fat 
Frenchman  m  command  that  a  dhow  from 
Mohilla  had  been  washed  ashore  at  Johanna, 
apparmtlycapsizedinasquall.  Ninety-three 
miserable,  skinny  creatures  were  crammed 
together  on  the  small  deck,  nearly  naked ; 
some  crouching  on  their  haunches;  some 
prostrate,  horribly  sick,  and  all  going  into 
slavery.  But,  then,  she  had  a  French  pass^ 
and  nothing  could  be  said  or  dona  Seydi 
remarked,  when  he  came  back,  "He  no 
give  no  news  at  all,  he  lighten  plenty," 
speaking  with  a  gesture  of  disgust,  and 
squirting  the  betel-juice  cleverly  out  of  the 
port  Seydi  told  me  that  it  was  not 
allowed  by  the  French  Government  to  ship 
elavee  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Mayott^ 
bat  that  dhows  brought  slaves  from  the 
coast  of  AMca  to  Comoro ;  they  then  sent 
word  to  those  concerned  tiiat  slaves  were 
waiting  at  Comoro  to  he  shipped,  and  this  is 
how  these  poor  wretches  were  obtained. 
The  coast  round  to  the  town  of  Johanna  is 
a  partiouiarly  beantiiU  one,  each  mountain 
clothed  to  its  needle  peak  with  lovely 
tropical  verdura  Light  feathery  filahoe- 
trees  wave  from  the  highest  hill  above  the 
town,  interspersed  with  tree-fern,  palm, 
cocoa-nut,  and  broad-leafed  bananas  split 
and  torn  into  stieaming  flags  by  the  winds 
of  heaven.  Sugar-cane,  ripe  for  gathering, 
looked  like  a  great  field  of  golden  grain  of 
giguitic  height. 

We  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  in 
front  of  Johanna  town,  opposite  the 
watering-place;  a  cluster  of  canoes  and 
dug-outs  soon  surrounded  us,  'UH  clamour- 
ing for  our  patronsga  The  clever  way  in 
which  the  natives  managed  their  ontriggers 
astonished  me,  as  an  inch  out  of  the 
balance  capsizes  them 

On  landing  we  found  Prince  Abdullah 
(ike  heir-annarent  and  the  Kiotc't  brother- 
..    .  .......  ^  --   .,^.- 
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in  law),  also  the  prime  miniciter,  botti  in  blue 
uniform,  iruting  to  Tsceive  a»,  and  arrange 
for  onr  visit  to  the  palace. 

We  had  saluted  the  Johanna  fliig 
with  twenty-one  goni  on  arrival,  which 
was  retomed  at  uncertain  times  by  the 
dilapidated  old  fort  during  the  space  of 
three  hours.  These  Johannese  dignitaries 
brought  me  "  plenty  salaam  "  from  the 
Queen,  and  said  that  she  wished  to  see  ma 
We  went  first  to  the  consulate,  an  isolated 
building  close  to  the  shore,  and  picVed 
up  the  consul,  now  arrayed  in  a  smart 
uniform.  Seydt  and  the  prime  minister, 
who  had  chraged  his  blue  coat  for  one 
of  brilliant  scarlet,  now  arrived,  and 
announced  that  his  majesty  was  ready  to 
receive  us.  Preceded  by  these  grandees, 
and  escorted  by  troops  of  huf-naked 
pe(»>le,  we  ent»ed  at  a  narrow  dofw, 
undenieath  an  arched  gateway  set  in  tlie 
high  grey-stone  wall.  Being  a  fortified 
town  it  IS  entirely  surronnded  by  a  thick 
wall  irf  enormous  strength  and  solidity. 
It  has  evidently  been  built  with  a  view  to 
sieges,  for  loop-holes  and  batttemente  are 
placed  here  and  tbero.  -  Nowhere  are  the 
lanes  separating  the  houses  more  than  six 
feet  wide,  causmg  aa  indescribably  stofly 
odour  to  pervade  them. 

It  being  known  that  we  were  to  visit 
the  King  that  afternoon,  eveij  door  as  we 
passed  was  crowded  with  ftees,  gaping 
and  chattering  at  sight  of  ma  We  woand 
through  a  perfect  lioBamond's  Bower,  till  a 
dead  wall  stopped  flutiier  progress,  still 
narrower  and  more  ^nt  in  than  tite  vest 
Ranged  all  along  witii  their  backs  to  the 
wall,  eyes  cast  down,  and  presenting  arms, 
were  the  Johanna  army;  as  we  passed 
them  a  discordant  and  deafening  braes 
band  struck  up  a  tone  (n^e  unknown). 

At  the  very  top  of  a  steep  flight  of  steps 
stood  King  Abdullah  of  Johanna,  a  light- 
complexioned,  middle-sized,  pleasanb4ook- 
ing  young  man,  yrith  a  small  Mack 
moostacba  He  shoc^  hands  with  us  in  an 
ea.'!y,  graceful  manner,  appearing  much 
gratified  at  our  visit  The  King,  princes, 
ministers,  and  staff  made  up  a  brilliant 
spot  of  colour.  We  were  ^en  conducted 
into  the  atato-room,  lined  with  chura 
covered  with  rich,  red  Turkish  brocada 
I  sat  in  a  very  wide  one,  evidently  intended 
for  the  most  corpulent,  and  therefore  the 
most  admired  guest,  and  talked  to  the 
King,  who  q)eaks  English  with  a  very  good 
accent.  His  majesty  then  went  to  toll  the 
Queen  and  the  two  oUier  great  wives  that  I 
lud  CMUe.    My  husband,  the  consul,  8eydi, 


and  I  went  behind  some  thick,  handsome 
eurtains  into  a  dark,  narrow,  airless  room, 
with  a  hidi  raised  bed  at  one  end,  covered 
wttb  «osUy  stafis,  glitterfaig  with  gold  and 
diver;  beside  this  vras  plaem  a  long,  narrow 
sofa,  on  each  ude  of  it  a  tall  braasvase — as 
Ug  as  the  jars  that  concealed  the  Forty 
Thieves — into  which  betel-juico  wia  per- 
petually squirted.  There  was  no  other 
fumitare,  not  a  book,  bit  of  work,  or  a  chair: 
In  die  middle  of  the  wrfa  sat  tiie  Queen, 
Manateli,  &  huidsome  young  WMaan,  niece 
to  Seydi  Draymaa  Her  majesty  and  Ae 
second  wife,  Casabo,  who  was  his  daughter, 
prettier  and  yonnger  Still,  were  tiiere 
alone  when  we  entued,  and  received  me 
very  nicely.  After  a  few  minutes,  Seydi 
having  retuvd,  the  third  wife,  Rokeah,  who 
was  not  related  to  him,  and  whom  tfaentore 
he  ooold  not  be  allowed  to  see,  came  in.  She 
was  less  handsome  than  the  Queen  or 
Casabo,  but  was  as  fair  as  many  Europeans. 
She  bared  her  arm  with  pride,  to  compare 
it  with  mme,  and  there  was  very  little 
difference.  Rokeah  alone  had  a  child,  a 
littto  toddling,  joyless-looking  giri  in  a  sort 
of  fez,  which  tq)poared  to  have  worn  aU  the 
haur  off  her  head,  but  who  seemed  to  be 
the  spoiled  darling  of  all  thwe  wivee.  The 
Queen  has  a  slight  Roman  nose;  betel-dyed 
lips  and  teeth ;  beantilal,  soft  black  eyes; 
the  lids  heavily  darkened.  Her  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  stiff,  gold-embroidered  body;  a 
orimson  satin  skirt,  spri^ed  with  gold ;  a 
high,  square  cap;  some  lace  over  the 
SBoniders;  many  rings  on  her  fingers; 
etdngs  of  gold  and  sOver  omunents  wound 
tight  round  her  neck ;  and  aboat  a  dosen 
earrings  stuck  all  up  the  ear,  from  the  lobe 
to  the  top,  distorting  its  sh^M,  and  making 
quite  an  ugly  excrescence,  pierced  with  large 
holes.  Buigleo,  in  great  number,  woond 
round  the  uikles,  which,  thus  dlspl^ed, 
showed  how  slender  and  well-fomed  they 
were.  The  dresses  of  Oasabo  and  Rokeu 
were  almost  the  same,  but  rather  less  hand- 
some. 

The  King  and  my  hnsband  then  went 
away  to  palaver  about  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trnde,  leaving  me  to  the  three  young 
women,  who  sent  for  an  old  Malay  from 
tiie  Capo,  much  resembliiig  the  Witdi  of 
Endor,  who  could  speak  SuahDi,  and  also 
very  respectable  English,  and  proceeded 
with  eagerest  intei^t  to  queetion  ma 
This  seemed  the  only  form  of  convw- 
sation  known  to  them — a  habit  not  confined 
to  diese  poor  native  girls,  shut  up  with 
jealooB  eare  from  all  participation  in  Ha 
world's  amasements  qi  interests.      IWr 
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first  qaestion  was  whether  my  hosbahd  bad 
any  other  wife  but  me  t 

Living  together,  as  these  three  girls  do, 
in  the  greatest  harmony,  they  appeared  to 
think  that  to  be  the  sole  wife  meant  a 
life  of  loneliness  and  isolation,  and  there- 
fore very  nndsGirable.  Hadlanychildreni 
And  why  not  t  In  vain  I  reiterated  that 
I  had  only  been  three  months  married. 
Had  I  got  many  handaomo  clothes  1  (this 
related  to  the  neat,  closc-fittiug  yachting- 
suit  I  wore,  which  Uiey  evidently  thought 
Tery  little  of.)  Might  thoy  see  how  my 
clothea  were  made  1  So  Kneeling  before 
me  they  lifted  my  gown,  and  then,  my 
petticoat  in  a  most  reBpectful  way,  greatly 
admiring  my  black-andred  stnped  silk 
stocking  This  inspection  over,  they  asked 
many  highly  inteUigent  qnesttona  abont 
oar  own  Qaeen,  and  her  eons  and  daughters, 
seeming  to  know  something  abont  her 
good,  and  blameless  life,  as  well  as  her 
cnltnred  mind.  I  was  sor^  that  I  did 
not  possess  a  print  of  the  Queen  to  have 
presented  them  with,  it  would  have  given 
them  such  great  pleasnra  They  then 
asked  a  great  deal  about  Lady  Grey,  who, 
with  the  Admiralf  Sir  Frederick,  had  paid 
them  a  visit  in  the  "  Boscawen  "  the  year 
before,  I  was  then  taken  up  to  the  flat 
top  of  the  bouse,  where  their  mornings  and 
evenings  are  passed,  lying  or  squatting  on 
sofas  and  grass-m^  It  was  high  above 
all  the  other  houses,  and  commanded  a 
fine  view  of  everybody's  doings.  It  was 
precisely  the  same  sort  of  lounge  for  idle 
people  that  King  David  possessed,  when 
"At  eventide  David  arose  from  off  his 
bed,  and  walked  upon  the  roof  of  the 
king's  house,"  with  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences known  to  all  the  world.  Thtj 
showed  me  a  narrow  window  from  which, 
with  the  aid  of  a  realty  good  telescope, 
they  bad  watched  me  on  board  the  ship, 
as  we  came  to  an  anchor.  Long,  idle,  aim- 
less haore  are  passed  by  these  poor  souls 
looking  through  this  glass  upon  the  outer 
world,  and  this  even  was  a  concession  to 
tlie  advance  of  civilisation,  which  they 
treasure  as  their  most  valuable  possession. 

I  asked  whether  they  worked.  No  ;  the 
slaves  and  native  tailors  made  their  clothes. 
The  only  thing,  it  appeared,  in  which  they 
did  employ  themselves  was  the  manu- 
facture of  Efweetmeats,  of  which  they  ore 
inordinately  fond,  and  in  going  to  and  fro, 
closely  shut  ap  in  litters,  and  by  night, 
lest  unholy  eyes  should  catch  a  glimpse  of 
them,  between  a  cool  coontry  palace  in  the 
hills,  which  they  seemed  much  to  appre- 


ciate, and  the  stuffy,  pent-up  house  within 
the  walls  of  Johanna  The  dyeing  of  their 
nails  and  plucking  out  of  supe^uoua  hairs 
in  their  eyebrows  occupied  much  time ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  they  enjoyed 
very  little  of  the  society  of  their  lord  and 
master.  These  three  girls  were  so  intelli- 
gent, that  I  longed  to  have  given  them  some 
lessons  in  working,  reading,  knitting ;  hut, 
as  they  know  no  other  life,  perhaps  it  was 
better  not  to  unsettle  them.  I  mode  many 
enquiries,  both  of  these  young  creatures, 
and  also  through  the  consul,  as  to  the 
medical  aid  obtainable  here.  A  few  old 
women  practise  "  medicine,"  which  means 
idolatrous  superstitions,  and  the  use  of  a 
few  herbs  and  simples;  but,  if  anything 
serious  is  the  matter,  these  poor  native 
women  resign  themselves  to  deatJi,  know- 
ing that  there  is  no  available  human  aid. 
Great  numbers  of  women  die  in  childbirth, 
I  think  greatly  owing  to  the  inert  lives 
they  lead,  and  linger  unaided  In  tortures 
till  death  ends  their  sufferings,  for  want 
of  a  doctor.  What  a  field  for  capable, 
educated '  women-doctors  exists  here  at 
Johanna,  in  common  with  all  Mahomedan 
cities  of  the  East,  where  no  man  would  be 
allowed  to  see  the  poor  snObring  creature, 
even  to  aave  her  life  t 


MAItDON  HALL. 

A  STORY  IN  THRER  OHAFTERS.     CHAPTER  I. 

I  -SHOULD  fimcy  that  nearly  every  one 
has  heard  of  MardoB  HalL  At  least  to  judge 
by  tbe  number  of  people  I  have  taken 
through  the  roome,  and  the  courtyards, 
and  the  chapel,  and  the  old  garden,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  a  very  well 
known  placa  Evetyone  considers  it 
extremely  beantiful,  and  folks  do  say  that, 
if  the  Duke  of  Broadland  chose  to  make  a 
residence  of  it,  It  would  be  the  handsomest 
Country  seat  in  the  county ;  bat  he  prefers 
to  leave  it  just  as  it  was  in  olden  times, 
before  his  forefathers  were  made  Dokea  for 
their  loyalty  to  King  Charles  the  Second, 
so  that  people  may  see  what  a  gentleman's 
house  was,  outside  and  inside,  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  "free  to  confess," 
to  use  Aunt  Libby's  expression,  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  anything 
wonderful  of  striking  about  the  place.  I 
was  bom,  as  you  may  say,  in  the  shadow 
of  it,  at  the  farmhouse  which  the  late 
Duke  built ^close  to  the  old  house,  and  day 
after  day  I  and  my  brothers  ran  in  and  out 
of  the  great  gateway,  and  played  in  the 
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quiet  conrtTarda,  and  hid  in  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  stiurcasea,  and  Bcresmed  and 
shouted  in  the  banqaeting-hall,  and  ran 
races  through  the  long  ball-room,  and  dag 
the  borders  of  the  old-fashioned  flower- 
garden,  growing  used  to  it  all  as  I  grew 
from  a  tiny  child  to  a  big  gill,  and  ftom  a 
big  girl  to  a  ^onng  woman,  so  that  it  seemed 
to  me  jost  nati^  and  part  of  my  every- 
day life,  as  children  who  live  in  town  get 
used  to  seeing  carriages  and  bones,  and 
aT«  not  aarprised  at  shop-windows. 

But  as  time  went  by,  and  when  my  two 
brothers  had  gone  away — Michael  for  a 
soldier  and  Jim  to  America — I  felt  very 
lonely  at  Mardon,  and  so  came  to  have 
something  nearer  to  dialike  thanindtfference 
for  the  Old  House,  as  we  alwayi  called  the 
Hall  It  was  the  dnty  of  some  one  from 
our  farm  to  show  Mudon  to  the  visitors 
who  came  to  see  it.  Naturally  they  couldn't 
go  through  the  place  alone ;  they  wanted 
some  one  to  point  opt  the  different  old 
curiosities,  and  to  tell  some  of  the  biatory 
of  the  rooms. 

My  poor  mother  used  to  do  this  when  I 
was  a  wee  thing  trotting  at  her  aide,  but 
she  died  when  I  was  only  six  years  old. 

Our  Aunt  Libby,  father's  eldest  sister, 
came  to  manage  for  na  then,  but  by  the 
time  I  was  put  into  long  frocks  and  a 
bonnet  for  Sundays,  she  was  getting  too 
rheumatic  to  go  tiirongh  those  cold,  deserted 
rooms  and  long,  draughty  passages,  four  or 
fire  times  a  aaj.  So  I  had  to  learn  by 
heart  all  there  was  in  the  dusty,  little  brown 
book,  called  An  Acooimt  of  Mardon  Manor 
House  iu  Darkshire,  and  take  the  duty  of 
guide  upon  me. 

At  first  I  rather  enjoyed  doing  it.  It 
gave  me  a  feeling  of  importance,  and  it 
was  amusing  to  aee  the  different  sorts  of 
people  who  came,  from  lords  and  ladies 
down  to  parties  of  workmen  to  look 
at  tiie  masonry,  and  bands  of  Sunday- 
school  children  out  for  their  annual  treaL 
But  by  degrees  I  got  very  weary  of  repeat- 
ing the  same  atory  in  the  same  words,  and 
of  going  through  the  same  performance  so 
often.  I  left  off  watching  for  carriages  to 
drive  through  the  park,  and  began  instead 
to  watch  for  them  not  to  come,  till  at  last 
nothing  irritated  me  more  than  the  sound 
of  the  bell  which  hung  by  the  gateway, 
summoning  me  to  take  my  keys  and  go  my 
round. 

When  Aunt  Libby  scolded  me  for  loiter- 
ing about,  I  always  used  to  say  that  it 
wasn't  worth  while  settling  down  to  work 
in  the  afternoons,  since  I  was  nearly  sure 


to  be  called  away.  But,  in  reality,  I  didn't 
trouble  myielf  much  about  household 
matters,  bwause  I  didn't  like  such  things, 
and  found  it  more  pleasant  bo  leave  tham 
to  Aunt  Libby.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
my  time  and  all  my  energy  m  the  curious 
aquare  garden  on  the  south  side  of  the  old 
Halt  My  father  used  aometimes  to  help 
me  with  the  heavy  part  of  the  work,  but 
I  sowed  every  seed  and  planted  every 
fiower  that  grew  in  it,  and  it  was 
my  pride  and  delight  that  all  the  year 
round  I  was  never  without  flowora.  When 
I  was  not  actively  employed  in  my  garden, 
I  used  to  ait  under  the  great  apreading 
apple-tree  that  shaded  half  the  grasa-plo^ 
while  I  read  for  the  tenth,  or  twentieth, 
or  fifUeth  time  one  of  the  few  books  tliat 
made  up  our  scanty  library  at  Mardon 
Farm.  I  had  not  had  much  education. 
Aunt  Libby  thought  very  lightly  of  all 
knowledge  which  had  nouiing  to  do  with 
having  the  linen  as  wMte  as  snow,  the 
furniture  polished  like  glass,  and  the  batter 
and  cheese  of  the  firat  quality.  Every- 
thing beyond  this  she  called  "fal-lal^" 

I  learnt  reading,  writing,  and  sums  at 
the  parish  schools ;  and  then  for  about  a 
year  I  went  aa  a  day-pupU  to  a  "  ladies' 
seminary  "  in  Bankwell,  where  I  learnt  to 
call  a  CTcat  many  things  vulgar  and  low 
which  I  had  looked  on  aa  perfectly  re- 
spectable before,  and  where  the  word 
"  geuteel "  was  considered  the  highest  term 
of  praise  that  could  be  ^ven  to  any  girl.  I 
learnt  a  great  deal  there,  not  from  books  or 
of  the  subjects  which  we  were  supposed  to 
stady.butfromwhatlBawandheua  around 
me.  The  result  of  my  new  knowledge  was 
that  I  felt  as  if  life  was  scarcely  worth 
having,  if  one  did  not  learn  to  play 
the  piano,  or  to  say  French  verba,  ^en 
one  had  to  wear  unfashionable  firocks  and 
bate,  and  had  to  answer  to  the  name  of 
Nancy  Wataon.  That  unfortunate  name 
Nancy  1  What  a  distress  it  was  to  me  1 
I  always  wondered  how  anyone  coold  have 
been  ao  ill-adviaed  and  perverse  as  to  call 
a  child,  whom  her  mother  had  named 
Angela,  Nancy.  You  see  my  father  and 
brothers  considered  Angela  too  fine  a  name 
for  everyday  use,  and  from  Annie  tiiey 
had  got  it  round  to  Nancy,  and  "Nancy  I 
was  always  called,  though  I  made  many  a 
stand  for  my  right  to  Angela.  This  waa 
always  the  first  grievance  on  my  Ibt  when 
a  diaconteutad  fit  came  over  me,  which 
was  pretty  often  j  for,  since  my  training 
at  the  Bankwell  boarding-school,  I  took  a 
kind  of  melancholy  pleasure  in  gnuubling 
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to  myself  over  the  terrible  dietanoe  that 
laj  betwmn  me  and  gentility. 

In  a  general  Bort  of  way,  tbts  U  what 
my  life  lud  been  until  the  spring  that  Mr. 
Dallas  painted  his  pictures  of  Mardon, 
wluch  navs  since  become  so  famons. 
Before  he  came,  the  Dnke  sent  a  letter  to 
my  father,  to  ask  him  to  hare  a  friend  of 
his — the  Dake's,  I  mean — as  a  lodger  for 
a  few  weeks,  telliog  him  at  the  same  time 
tiiat  Mr.  Greo&ey  Dallas  had  his  permiesioa 
to  paint  in  any  part  of  the  bniltUng  where 
people  who  came  to  sketoh  were  not  gene- 
tally  allowed.  We  knew  Tery  littk  at 
Mardon  Farm  of  what  went  on  in  the 
worid,  and  so  we  bad  never  heard  of  Mr. 
Dallas,  the  great  painter.  Not  that  our 
knowing  him  to  be  a  great  pointer  would 
bare  pUced  him  nearly  so  high  in  our 
estimation  as  the  Duke's  expression,  "  a 
friend  of  mine,"  which  was  naturally  the 
beet  guarantee  a  Btran|;er  could  bring  to 
us,  and  the  greatest  claim  to  oar  respect. 

My  father  was  a  very  atraightforward, 
plain-spoken  sort  of  man,  so  ell  he  said  was : 

"  Well,  certainly  it  shall  be  so,  if  his 
Grace  wishes  it ;  tiie  gentleman  can  come, 
but  he  must  understand  he  comes  among 
plidn  folk  who  aren't  in  the  habit  of  letUng 
roQms  and  waiting  <m  gsntlepeopla" 

But  Auut  Libby  and  I  thought  a  great 
deal  more  aboat  it  than  my  father  did. 
Aunt  Libby  was  what  she  called 
"  moithered "  at  the  thought  of  bringing 
the  best  parlonr  into  evei^ay  ose  for  Mr. 
Dallas,  of  serving  his  hot  dinner  on  her 
polished  table,  and  having  crumbs  dropped 
on  her  carefully-kept  carpet;  hut  i»iere 
else  could  he  have  his  meals  t  So  Aunt 
Libby  reeled  herself  after  many  mormurs, 
whim  was  more  than  I  did  when  my  &ther 
said: 

"  Nancy,  lass,  it  isn't  mnoh  you  do  about 
the  house ;  when  Mr.  Dallas  comes  yoall 
have  to  st^  a  bit,  and  help  your  annt,  and 
save  her  the  extra  work." 

I  made  no  answer,  not  being  accustomed 
to  contotdict  my  father's  wishes,  but  I  made 
up  my  mind  beforehand  that  it  would  be 
quite  unbearable  to  have  to  wait  on  this 
stranger,  and  carry  his  trays  as  if  I  were  a 


The  Duke  bad  not  said  when  Mr.  Dallas 
might  arrive,  so,  as  we  ourselves  never  did 
anything  wilJioat  a  long  expectation  before- 
hand, we  began  to  look  forward  to  his 
coming  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  thought 
of  Ohnstmas  as  soon  as  Michaelmas  was 
turned.  However,  in  three  days  after  the 
Duke's  letter  the  visitor  was  with  us,  and 


we  had  not  got  over  our  first  surprise  bdore 
he  had  made  himself  quite  at  home  among 
us,  making  Mends  with  us  all  by  his  gay, 
pleasant  manner.  Aunt  Libby  was  com- 
pletely charmed  with  him  from  the  very 
first  moment,  for  he  quite  scouted  the  idea 
of  eating  his  meals  in  the  best  parlour. 

In  the  first  place,  he  said,  he  could  not 
think  of  udng  our  parlour  for  a -dining- 
room,  and,  in  the  next  place,  as  he  very 
much  disliked  eating  alone,  he  riioold  be 
greatly  obliged  to  as  if  we  would  let  him 
have  his  breakfast  and  supper  with  as. 
His  dinner — or  lunch,  as  he  called  it — he 
generally  took  at  his  work.  He  was  so  free 
and  open  in  his  manner  that  we  all  quite 
fonot  he  was  anything  so  grand  as  a  friend 
of  his  grace,  and  he  never  reminded  ns  of  it 
by  any  mentioD  of  the  great  folk  he  knew. 

It  was  while  the  awe  of  his  first  appear- 
ance was  upon  me  that  I  showed  him  over 
the  old  house,  and  I  went  through  the 
names  and  dates  that  I  had  oif  by  rote 
even  more  shyly  and  awkwardly  than 
usual,  until  we  got  into  the  chapel  where 
I  was  accostomed  to  say : 

"  This  sacred  edifice  was  erected  by  one 
Boger  Mard<m,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Rood,  in  1469,  in  expiation  of  the  cnmea 
of  sa(uilege  and  fratricide.  He  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  sixteen  shillings  yearly  that 
masses  might  be  said  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of  Lionel  and 
Ralph  Mardon,  his  brothers,  and  of  Dame 
Lettice  Mardon,  his  wifa" 

When  I  had  edified  him  by  this  history, 
of  which  I  scarcely  understood  a  single 
word,  he  said : 

"  Yon  must  get  very  weary  of  repeating 
the  same  words  so  often,  don't  you ! " 

I  ventured  to  look  at  him  when  he  said 
this,  and  I  met  such  a  kind,  frank  ^ze 
from  his  lai^  blue  eyes,  and  such  a  ple»- 
sant  smile  on  his  handsome  face,  tltat  I 
found  oonrage  to  say  exactly  what  I  f^t : 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do  get  very  tired  of  it; 
you  see,  I  say  it  sometimes  more  than  a 
dozen  Umea  »  day." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  slowly 
round  the  chapel,  and  then  brought  hu 
gaze  back  to  me,  "  don't  trouble  to  do  it 
for  me ;  if  you'll  jiut  come  and  unlock  the 
doors  for  me,  and  warn  me  of  the  pitfivUs, 
I'll  let  my  inu^ination  do  the  rest" 

I  didn't  quite  understand  what  he  meant 
by  pitfalls,  but  I  was  very  glad  to  be  ex- 
cused from  my  usual  list  of  explanations, 
so  I  went  with  htm  willingly  enough, 
especiaUy  aa  he  did  not  let  bis  imagina- 
tion describe  the  placet  to  himself  only. 
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He  began  with  the  dxa^,  uid  made  a 
kind  of  story  of  the  people  who  had  been 
there  to  worship,  and  what  they  lotted 
like,  and  what  they  did  ;  and  aa  we  went 
from  one  part  of  the  old  booae  to  the 
other,  he  went  on,  till  it  aoonded  joat  like 
reading  a  book ;  and  though  he  was  talk- 
ing abont  ench  aoletan,  duky  old  pUc«B, 
he  was  io  droD  and  lively,  Hat  I  ooiud  not 
help  laughing  a  great  deal,  though  I 
felt  at  first  as  if  I  waa  very  forvud  to 
take  snch  a  liberty. 

When  at  last  we  had  pasied  through  dl 
the  rooms  and  stood  oatdde  in  the  garden, 
which  waa  my  pardcnlar  pride  and  case,  I 
said: 

"Dear  me,  sir,  however  did  you  get  to 
know  BO  ranch  aboat  Mardoa  1 "  lor  he 
had  told  me  of  a  ghost  and  an  elopementj 
and  an  old  sorcerer,  and  a  wicked  step- 
mother who  tried  to  sell  her  atep-daagbter 
to  some  gipsies. 

"  Did  you  fancy  I  was  g<Hng  over  sober 
faotst"  he  asked,  looking  at  me  with  a 
very  droU  expression  in  bis  eyes ;  "  I 
have  been  romancing." 

"  Somancing,  nr  V'  I  asked,  feeiing  half 
ashamed  of  mjself  for  not  nndentanding 
him ;  "  wliat  u  romanoiDg } " 

"  It's  a  fancy  name,  Miss  Nancy,  for  the 
pemicioOE  habit  of  inventing  natrnths ;  and 
yet,"  he  added,  perhaps  because  I  looked 
so  pnzeled,  "  I  may  have  be^n  nearer  the 
truth  in  some  ways  than  yon'd  think." 

"  Not  abont  the  ghost,  sir,"  I  said 
BOleninly ;  "  not  about  the  ghost ;  there's 
no  ghost  here." 

"  Isn't  there  1 "  he  said  with  an  ex- 
[tfession  of  doubt  in  his  voice.  "  Are  yon 
quite  sure  there  isn't  1  You  see,  you  can't 
exactly  know,  for  you  must  be  always 
occapied  with  your  beanty-aleep  in  the 
bosioess  honta  of  ghosts." 

I  wasn't  ready  enough  to  answer  this 
before  he  began  to  praise  the  i>eautj  of  the 
garden,  and  when -I  tcdd  him  it  was  mine 
he  praised  it  stUl  more,  and  asked  me  if  I 
could  spare  him  a  rose,  I  felt  so  pleased 
and  proud  that  I  conid  have  spared  him  a 
dozen,  for  no  gentleman,  or  lady  either,  for 
that  matter,  bad  ever  been  so  friendly  and 
pleasant  wit^  me,  while  I  was  showing  the 
noose,  as  this  friend  of  the  Duke's,  who  I 
had  imagined  would  be  such  a  vary  terrible 
person.  It  was  after  this  that  I  began  to 
forget  that  Mr.  Dallas  beloaged  to  the 
great  world,  or  that  I  had  ever  been  look- 
ing forward  to  his  ooming  with  ill-will. 

Mr.  Dallas  lost  no  thne  in  setting  to 
work  at  his  pnntii^  the  day  following 


his  arrival.  I  was  v«y  curious  to  see  how 
he  aet  about  anything  so  wonderful  ai 
making  pictures  fit  to  hang  in  rooms,  so 
I  offered  to  carry  something  for  him  to 
the  great  bMiqueting-hall,  hung  with  old 
banners  and.  armour,  where  he  intended  to 
benn.  He  lo<Aed  at  me  fbr  a  moment, 
KM  then  sud  with  his  osoal  suiile : 

"  No,  tliaok  you,  Miss  Nancy ;  I'm  quite 
oaed  to  eairying  all  my  paE^hernalia 
myself,  but  if  you  like  to  eome  and  watch 
me  set  Uiam  up,  do," 

I  snppose  he  saw  my  curiosity  in  my 
face,  for,  as  he  arranged  bis  easel,  he  ex- 
plained and  showed  me  all  his  things. 

Whra  hta  canvas  was  ready,  he  took  a 
pieoe  of  charcoal  aod  sketched  a  few  lines 
BO  taudly,  that  I  could  aoaroely  believe  he 
was  Degumiog  anything  so  serious  as  a 
picture.  I  wanted  to  a^  him  if  he  minded 
my  staying  a  little  longer,  but  while  I  was 
thinking  how  I  should  say  it,  and  staod- 
ing  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other 
by  way  of  getting  mere  coorage  to  speak, 
Mr.  Dallas  sud : 

"  Don't  go  away,Mtes  Nancy,  onlesa  you 
b»Te  somettiingwhiidiyoa  are  obliged  togo 
and  doi  I  like  to  have  someone  near  me 
while  I  ara  painting," 

"  Oh,  thank  yoo,  sir,"  I  exclaimed  with 
quite  a  burst  of  delight;  "I  want  to 
wi^  Tou  BO  much." 

He  looked  up  at  me  from  hia  drawing. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  expect  to  enjoy 
yourself,"  he  said  ;  "  I  hope  you  won't  b« 
disappointed." 

"  Oh  no,  air,"  I  hasl«ned  to  assure  him ; "  I 
shall  not  be  disappointed,  I  know,  because 
I  shall  like  to  watch  how  you  do  it" 

He  gave  his  head  a  little  shake  tJiat 
m^ht  mean  anything,  as  he  smiled  again. 
He  scarcely  ever  looked  at  you  without  a 
smile,  and  such  a  pleasant  one,  too.  I 
know  I  was  a  foolish  ^rl,  f<n  I  began  to 
feel  there  and  then  as  if  I  could  never  be 
thuikfiil  enough  to  him  for  having  come 
to  Mardon  to  smile  at  me  like  that.  I 
had  seen  nothing  of  the  world,  you  see, 
and  BO  i  was  ewiiy  charmed  ;  besides,  he 
was  so  handsome,  that  he  might  have 
charmed  a  wiser  body  than  I  was  by  hia 
face  alone.  His  bright  chestnut  hedr  was 
short  and  crisp  louai  his  square,  straight 
forehead,  his  eyebrows  were  beautif^h 
formed,  a&d  his  eyes  were  dark-blue,  m 
had  a  strugfat,  rather  sboit  nose,  aod  as 
he  wore  none  of  his  beard,  bat  a  droop- 
ing moustache,  you  could  see  bis  delicately 
ronnded  chin,  which  mi^t  almost  have 
been  a  woman's.    When  I  looked  at  him 
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I  wed  often  to  thmk  bow  proud  his 
mother  and  sieten,  -if  he  had  any,  mosb 
be  of  him. 

"  Have  yon  alwayt  been  able  to  paint  t " 
I  asked  as  I  vatcbod  hi«  rapid  progross. 

I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  exactly,  but 
I  could  not  find  words  just  such  as  I  wanted 
to  express  my  sorprisa. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head 
gravely,  as  he  took  his  palette  on  his 
thumb  and  began  to  sqneeao  some  colours 
OQ  toit;  "I  had  toBerre  along  apprentice- 
ship before  I  could  paint" 

"  An  ^iprentioeship,  air  1 "  I  cried. 
"  Why,  yoa  were  never  iqtpreoticed,  were 
yoa  t  I  thoDght  it  was  oidy  grooers,  and 
tailors,  and  snob  people  who  were  appren- 
ticed to  begm  with." 

"Well,  a  long  course  of  study,  if  yoa 
prefer  that  way  of  pntUng  it,"  he  sud, 
langfaing  at  me;  "or  a  sutoolbg.  Any 
way,  I  bad  to  learn,  for  do  one  becomee  a 
punter  wittiont  taking  a  good  deal  of  pains 
to  leom  many  thio^ 

"But  down't  it  make  yon  feel  very 
wonderfol,"  I  aiked,  my  admiration  for  the 
procees  I  was  watching  finding  no  limitsi 
"  to  think  that  yon  are  able  to  pot  down 
things  that  take  ap  so  much  rocnn  on  a 
smaQ  frame  like  tl^  and  make  them  look 
quite  real  with  a  few  strokes  t " 

"  H'm  I "  he  said,  leaning  back  in  his 
ohur,  and  smiling,  as  if  my  simplicity 
amoaed  him  very  much ;  "  if  I  were  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  ooold  paint 
(ucttires,  I  might  feel  'wonderful'  But, 
you  see,  there  is  no  lack  of  painters — good, 
bad,  uid  IndifTerent ;  so  one  gets  used  to 
Uie  miracle  of  making  a  pictnre." 

I  couldn't  think  how  anyone  could  get 
so  aocnstomed  to  such  a  romantic  thing  as 
painting  as  to  think  lightiy  of  it.  For  my 
own  part,  I  thought  Ur.  Dallas  had  found 
just  the  right  woid  when  he  said  the 
"  miracle  "  of  painting. 

"  When  your  first  cariosity  is  satisfied, 
Miss  Nancy,"  he  went  on,  bending  to  his 
easel  i^ain,  "you'll  look <m  my  occupation  as 
Terr  commonplace,  and  pe>iuq>s  even  you'll 
betnn  to  consider  it  as  rather  dirty  work." 

Bat  that  I  never  did,  tbongh  I  soon  got 
quite  used  to  MeiDg  Ab.  Dallas  in  one  part 
or  another  of  the  old  house  or  its  snr- 
ronndings,  with  what  he  called  his  "  para- 
idiemaUa"  around  him.  I  never  passed 
him  without  his  calling  me  to  oome  for  a 
Uttletalk. 

Sometimes,  when  I  had  a  party  «f 
visitors,  he  would  say:  "Shall  I  come 
aiui   hA  showman.  Mies   Nancvt"     And 


then  he  would  leave  hie  easel  and  go  all 
round  with  them,  having  a  fresh  set  of 
stories  ready  for  each  occasion. 

I  began  to  think  of  the  place  at  last  as 
having  bew  <mae  inhibited,  and  even  took 
to  imagining  to  myself  what  the  place 
most  have  looked  like  in  those  old  times 
that  Mr.  Dallas  described  so  well.  Some- 
times when  I  was  boay  with  my  garden  he 
iwuld  oome  to  me,  to  stretch  himself  a 
little,  as  he  said,  and  refresh  himself. 

My  brown  studies  among  my  flowers 
had  now  changed  veiy  much.  I  was  nearly 
always  thinking  of  something  or  other  Mr. 
Dallas  had  said  to  me,  or  of  something  I 
wanted  to  say  to  him,  and  I  watched  for 
his  coming  almost  without  noticing  that  I 
did.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  always  expecting 
BomeUung  pleasant,  the  minutes  he  spent 
with  me  being  the  one  thing  that  was  more 
delightful  thw  the  reooll^ction  of  titem. 
Z  do  not  remember  tJut  he  ever  tried  to 
gun  my  confidence,  bat  I  gave  it  to  him 
completely  as  I  had  never  given  it  to  any- 
one before.  Sometimes  in  the  evening, 
when  I  was  sitting  under  the  apple-tree 
watching  the  stars  come  oat,  he  wmld  stroll 
through  the  vaulted  stone-pasnge  which 
ted  past  tiie  chapel  from  the  courtyard ;  and 
dten,  while  we  sat  t««;ether  4m  the  rustic 
seat  or  strolled  np  amfdown  the  terrace,  I 
told  him  sll  about  myself,  and  all  that 
I  longed  for  and  hadn't  got,  talking  of 
myeeli  as  some  young  people  will  talk — that 
is  to  say,  as  if  their  listener  had  e^^actly 
the  same  feelines  about  them  as  they  have 
themselves,  and  as  if  there  was  not  a  more 
interesting  sabject  in  the  world.  I  even 
told  him  my  dislike  of  bemg  called  Nancy, 
instead  of  Angda. 

"  Well  t "  he  said,  looking  at  me  with 
bis  pleaaaat  smile  as  I  touched  on  this 
terrible  grieranca-^e  had  a  way  of  saying 
"  WeU  r  with  a  Uttle  pause  alter  it— "1 
don't  think  I'm  quite  of  yonr  opinion. 
Angela  is  a  very  pretty  name,  but  for  my 
oWn  part  I  would  prefer  to  have  a  Nancy 
ramung  about  the  house  and  pouring  out 
my  tea." 

"  Do  yon  like  the  name  Nracy  then  t " 
I  said  almost  increduloual; ;  "  it  seems  to 

me  so  very  common,  so  very I  don't 

know  exactly  what  to  call  it" 

"  So  undignified,  perhaps  you  mean,"  he 
said,  " hot  Ilike  it  aU  ^e  sune ;  in  fact, 
I  think  it  is  one  of  my  favourite  names  for 
a  girl" 

After  that  I  ^w  quite  fond  of  being 
called  Nancy,  quite  proud  that  the  name 
had  &llen  to  my  lot,  for  lus  aoproval  or 
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diaapproval  Tu  qnite  flnongh  to  cliuige 
my  opinion  on  tlukt  or  any  rabjecL  I 
never  raaeoned  to  royselt  about  the  natnn 
of  my  feeling  for  Mr.  Dallaa,  it  only  memed 
to  me  thftt  u  I  had  nersr  seen  anyone  like 
him  before,  bo  there  coidd  be  so  one  fit  to 
compare  to  him  in  all  the  world.  He  iraa 
never  abeent  from  my  thonehta.  Even 
when  I  vas  not  actaally  tbinKing  of  bim 
he  seemed  to  be  in  my  mind,  ioSaenciag 
what  I  said,  and  did,  and  thoaght  I  began 
to  have  a  new  standud  by  vhi^  to  measore 
and  judge  things — namely,  what  iSi.  Dallas 
would  say  or  think.  As  to  his  having  any 
idea  of  the  extent  of  my  idolatry  for  him 
or  retnming  my  feelings  in  any  war,  that 
sever  entered  my  mind.    I  enppoeea  I  was 


to  him  merely  a  rongh-hured,  overgrown, 
farmhoQse  gin  to  whom  he  was  jpl 
ehowkbdnesa.    Kor  did  I  look  forward  to 


this  state  of  things  coming  to  an  wd.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  u  I  ooola  scarcely  realise 
the  time  before  bis  eomiiw  to  Maraoo,  and 
aa  to  his  going  away  and  leaving  my  life 
to  settle  back  to  its  old  level,  I  never  gave 
a  thoaght  to  that.  He  was  there,  and  he 
was  invariably  kud  to  me ;  and  the  mn 
shone,  and  the  rosea  were  In  bloom,  and 
the  birds  sang,  and  it  woold  all  go  on  for 
ever.  It  was  like  the  end  of  a  fairy  story, 
where  a  "  happy  ever  after  "  fills  np  every 
wish  and  deaire.  It  was  like — like  noUilng 
else  bat  a  girl's  first  passion  for  het  life^ 
first  hero,  who  baa  eome  down  to  her,  as  it 
were,  from  a  sphere  far  above  hei  own. 
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CHAPTER  OL 

The  one  person  whom,  aoeording  to 
Colonel  HamiltOD,  he  had  left  in  the 
world  to  oare  for,  in  the  person  of  hia  only 
chiid,  was  as  Inight  and  aweet  a  girl  as 
one  wonld  meet  with  in  a  long  day's 
march.  Witboat  being  a  beanty,  or  even, 
according  to  most  people's  notions,  remark- 
ably pretty,  aha  had  a  face  on  whiott  it 
was  nndeniably  pleasant  to  look,  whilst  her 
figure,  even  judged  by  a  higher  standard, 
Idt  noticing  to  be  deared.  She  waa  not, 
as  Margaret  Dtmscombe  had  been  in  her 
yoath,  a  girl  of  magnificent  proportions 
and  commanding  appearance,  bat  ahe  had 
her  share  of  grace,  and  even  of  dignity, 
and  there  was  m  her  smile  and  in  her  voice 
a  fascination  which  had  nevn  appertained 
to  the  other.  There  was  something  so 
genoine  about  Mary  Hamilton  —  a  sim- 
plicity Bo  devoid  of  iii|lmwu;,  and  a  gentls- 
nesa  so  f»s  removed  from  weakness,  tha^ 


yonng  as  aha  was,  she  was  apt  to  inapra 
a  certain  respect,  along  with  the  love  and 
admiration  which  josUy  fell  to  her  doe. 
She  was  a  good  girl  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  she  waa  a  bright  giri,  too— fall 
of  innooant  fan  and  anunaf  s[mta,  and 
looking  out  on  life  wiUi  happy,  nndimmed 
eyes,  euch  as  befitted  her  few  yean  and 
sunny  experimces. 

For  hers  had  been  a  happy  lifa  The 
kind  people,  consins  of  her  fUher's,  to 
whose  oare  ahe  had  been  entrusted  for  the 
laat  t«n  yeara,  had  done  all  in  their  power 
to  make  up  to  her  for  the  absence  of  her 
parenta ;  and  her  mother's  death,-  though  it 
had  shocked  and  aaddened  her,  had,  natu- 
rally, not  so  affected  her  as  it  would  have 
done  bad  they  been  longer  togethw.  She 
had,  indeed,  in  her  Engliah  home,  all  the 
freedom  and  afTection  which  could  have 
fallen  to  her  share  under  her  father's  roof ; 
and  she  had  grown  up,  taking  it,  as  it  was 
given,  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  Of  the  two 
boys  and  four  girls  who  gathered  roand 
the  well-spread  board  at  The  Cedars,  South 
Kensington,  the  Indian  oonain  waa  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  indulged  and  belovod. 
Moreover,  very  much  to  her  own  advan- 
tage and  to  tut  of  others,  she  had,  thanka 
to  her  position  there,  never  realiaed  the 
fact  that  she  was  an  only  child,  to  be 
humonred,  and  applauded,  and — literally 
and  deplorably— ^Iraled. 

Her  htber  and  she,  upon  that  last  visit 
of  hia,  to  which  allonon  baa  already  been 
made,  had  been  matoally  ohaimed  with 
each  oUier,  and  one  of  the  coueqne&ces 
of  his  outspoken  delight  in  her,  waa  an 
invitation  for  her  to  visit  certain  old 
friends  of  his  in  Lanarkshire.  They  were 
quiet,  elderiy  people,  living  quite  in  the 
connby,  tn  what  they  thetnaelTes  had 
candidly  described  to  Maiy  aa  a  lone  part; 
but  ibm  were  anziooa  to  see  her,  and  ahe 
to  see  Motlaod,  and  ao  It  happened,  ea  the 
fittes  would  have  it,  that  Steenie  EUerton, 
coming  suddenly  on  hia  long-promiaed  vidt 
to  his  friend  Auokende,  made  the  aequain- 
tanee  of  Maty  Hamilton.  The  two  plaoea 
— ncdthor  of  them  very  extennvo— abutted 
on  each  other,  and  there  existed  between 
the  families  an  old  friendahip,  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  only  permanent  youthful 
element  at  Birk'a  Foot — the  laird's  grand- 
danghter,  Lucy  Macpheraon  —  seemed  to 
Steenie  in  die  right  way  to  ripen  into  a 
warmer  feeling  for  his  host ;  wid,  thanks 
to  this,  and  to  the  absence  of  othersodety, 
the  four  young  people — the  men  at  Qlen- 
artney  and  the  girls  at  Birts  Footr— were 
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thrown  a  eood  deal  together.  Mn.  Mac- 
phenon  did,  indeed,  noake  a  feint  of  play- 
ing propriety,  bat  ^e  had  neither  the  time 
for  nor  the  habit  of  playing  daenna,  and 
ma  very  glad,  moreover,  that  her  gnest'e 
month  in  Scotland  should  be  bo  easily 
enlivened.  So  they  fished  and  they 
boated ;  they  managed  to  get  a  little  party 
together,  sconring  the  coontry  for  milea 
ronnd  to  do  it,  for  a  picnic  or  two ;  they 
rode,  one  and  all  of  them,  upon  anything 
they  could  lay  bands  on  above  the  rank  of 
a  cart-horae  ;  they  got  together  in  the  even- 
ings, and  lonnged  abont  amongst  the 
flowers,  and  eang  Scotch  ballads  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  were  all  aa  happy  as 
the  day  was  long,  and  seemed,  somehow, 
to  be  always  all  together,  and  yet  always 
.  in  couples. 

It  was  only  natural  that  it  shoold  end  as  it 
did.  From  the  first,  the  young  men  were 
friends  and  confidants  in  t£e  matter, 
Mackenzie  told  Steenie,  before  tJie  latter 
bad  seen  anything  of  either  girl,  that  he 
bad  lud  half  a  mind,  for  some  time  past,  to 
pop  the  qaestion  to  his  bonnte,  blue-eyed 
little  neighbour,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  Englishman  found  himself  the  object 
of  a  oonatant  fire  of  chafi',  ou  account  of 
Miss  Hamilton. 

"  If  Z  go  in  for  the  one,  old  chap,  are 
you  game  for  the  other  t "  the  young  laird 
would  enquire  seriously  as  they  walked 
home  at  night,  and — 

"  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  you 
would  talk  sense,  just  for  once,  for  a 
change  1 "  his  companion  would  reply 
testUy ;  but  as  time  went  on,  though  the 
question  did  not  vary,  the  answer  would. 

"  What  ia  the  good  of  talking ) "  Steenie 
would  say.  *'  If  I  were  as  well  off  as  you 
are,  there  ia  no  telling  what  I  might  do ; " 
whereupon  Mackenzie  would  exhaust  his 
eloquence  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that, 
according  to  all  the  laws  of  probability, 
his  friend  would  end  by  being  a  richer 
man  than  himselt  "And  she  likes  you. 
I  can  tell  it  by  Uie  very  way  she  laughs  at 
yoo,"  he  would  add  conclusiYely.  ''She 
never  laughs  at  me  like  that." 

Yet,  she  liked  him.  He  felt  that;  but 
whether  she  did  more  thin  like  him — it 
was  that  ha  was  dying  to  know.  And 
there  was  only  the  one  way  of  getting  to 
know  it — a  way  he  was  not  sure  he  nad 
any  right  to  taka  He  could  keep  a  wife,  it 
was  true,  but  could  he  keep  her  as  Colonel 
Hamilton's  daughter  might  reasonably 
expect  to  be  kept  t  He  thought  littl^  u 
anything,  of  hta  aunt  in  connection  with  it 


She  bad  ao  indulged  him  all  his  life,  he 
never  doubted  her  acquiescence  in  any- 
thing that  should  be  for  bia  happiness ;  but 
he  did  think,  and  think  seriouBly,  of  ways 
and  means. 

When  it  came  to  the  push,  however,  he 
could  not  leave  her  without  speaking.  For 
one  thing,  Mackenzie  himself  took  the 
fatal  plunge,  and  certain  confidences,  which 
had  passed  between  the  two  girls  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  intimacy,  being  im- 
parted thereupon  to  the  betrothed  of  the 
one,  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  admiier 
of  the  other. 

Mr.  Stephen  Ellertoa,  adjured  to  "go  in 
and  win,"  did  at  last-— after  all,  it  was 
suffidentiy  quick  work,  if  yon  come  to 
think  of  it  1 — try  his  fortune.  If  he  was  a 
little  disappointed  at  the  reception  his  suit 
met  with,  it  was  more  Mias  Macpherson's 
fault  than  his  own.  She  had  built  too 
much  upon  the  candid  liking  expressed  by 
her  friend,  and  had  msgnified  it  into  aome- 
ibing  much  bigger. 

"I  do  like  you,"  Mary  Hamilton  said, 
with  a  amile  and  a  blush.  "  But  aa  to 
loving  you — that  is  another  thing.  There 
has  not  been  time i— I  don't  know — I 
cannot  say,  whilst  you  are  still  here,  what 
I  may  feel  when  you  have  gone  away — I 
cannot  be  aure  of  myself,  ana  how  can  you 
be  sure  that,  once  away  from  this  pUce 
and  all  that  has  made  it  so  pleasant,  yon 
will  think  imy  more  about  me  t  " 

All  this  she  stood  to,  and  more  to  the 
same  efi'ect,  and  Steenie,  unable  to  move 
her  fmrther,  had  to  be  satisfied  with  per- 
mission to  write  to  her  agaui  after  three 
months,  should  he  find  himself  still  in  the 
same  mind.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  her 
wish  that  he  should  keep  bis  own  counsel 
aa  to  what  had  passed  between  them,  and  to 
this  he  readily  agreed,  for  who  could  tell 
whether  she  would  be  kind  or  cruel,  when 
the  time  came  t  So  they  parted  with  no 
unUBOal  demonstration  on  either  side,  and 
the  last  look  he  had  of  her  face  showed  it 
aa  bright  and  blithe  as  though  they  were 
to  meet  again  on  the  morrow. 

He  got  home  in  time  to  make  one  at  Nellie 
Bevan's  wedding,  which  was  of  the  quietest 
and  moat  unpretentious,  neither  after  the 
bride's  own  heart  nor  after  that  of  the 
public  at  large.  Nellie  had  been  very 
anxious  to  have  "  the  thing,"  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  "  well  done,"  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  her  will  would  have  been 
law,  but  that  failure  in  her' father's  health, 
to  which  Misa  Dunseombe  bad  attributed 
tiie  change  in  bis  manner,  had  become  more 
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nuirked  even  id  the  short  time  which  had 
elapsed  Bince,  and  the  girl  could  not  urge 
him  to  an  exertion,  to  which  he  appeared 
uneqaal.  On  the  same  account,  it  waa 
arranged  that  the  young  conple  should,  in 
the  fint  instance,  take  up  their  residence 
at  liie  Holme,  as  Mr.  Beran'a  bouse  was 
called,  and  thither  accordingly,  a(ter  the 
honeymoon — that  is  to  say,  early  in 
November — they  repaired. 

There  had  been  eome  talk  of  takiiig 
young  Stansfeld  into  the  office,  but  though 
be  h^  been  "articled,"  as  it  is  called,  be 
had  shown  so  little  aptitude  for  tha^  or 
indeed  for  any  kind  of  work,  that  it  ended 
in  tAlk,  and,  indeed,  there  would  have  been 
too  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  for 
any  such  arrangement  to  have  answered. 
Steenie,  for  his  part,  found  a  good  deal 
devolving  upon  him,  and  worked  well. 
Notbmg  could  have  been  bettor  for  him 
than  the  constant  occupation,  demanding, 
as  it  did  nowadays,  more  than  mere 
mechanical  industry.  He  had  really  no 
time  to  think  of  himself  or  his  own  aSairs 
whilst  he  was  at  his  desk,  and  when  be 
did  find  leisure  for  a  little  castle-building 
later  in  the  day,  he  was  cheered  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  actually  on  the 
high-road  to  fortune.  The  business  capacity 
in  him  was  asserting  itself,  and  was  getting 
scope,  for  much  that,  under  other  con- 
ditions, would  have  remained  in  Mr.  Sevan's 
own  hmds,  now  perforce  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  junior  partner. 

Miss  Dunsoombe  went  on,  as  she  had 
done  for  so  many  years,  it  could  not  be 
said  cheerfully,  but  quietly  and  resignedly. 
Very  oilen  Steenie  felt  tempted  to  break 
bis  promise  to  Mary  Hamilton,  and  tell  her 
how  his  happiness  (as  he  took  it)  hung  in 
the  balance ;  but  he  did  not  yield  to  the 
temptation,  and  when  one  morning  in 
December,  on  his  way  to  the  office,  he 
dropped  a  letter,  Uie  writing  of  which  had 
kept  nim  up  into  the  small  nours,  into  the 
pillar-post,  nobody  but  himself  knew  any- 
thing about  it  or  its  contents.  Most  people 
who  read  this  have  known  in  their  time— 
or,  being  still  young,  have  yet  to  know — 
what  the  state  of  bjs  mind  was  during  the 
succeeding  forty-eight  hours,  and  how  oard 
it  must  have  been  to  restrain  his  impatience 
and  keep  silence  as  to  that  which  was 
uppermost  in  it,  as  be  sat  pretending  to 
read,  whilst  Miss  Dunsoombe  knitted  away 
in  her  comer.  Once  he  thought  he  would 
BO  out,  «B  be  not  uulrequently  did,  and 
have  a  game  at  billiards  either  at  The 
White  Horse  or  at  one  or  otter  of  the 


bouses  which  were  hospitably  thrown  open 
to  him  at  tdl  times ;  bub  he  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  having  to  make  conversation,  and 
so  remamed  where  he  was.  The  following 
evening  was  more  trying  still,  for  there  is 
at  West  Saxford  a  special  lato  delivery  of 
London  letters,  and  upon  this  it  occurred  to 
him  to  build  hopea  It  was  not  until  the 
next  morning,  however,  the  letter  came. 

It  was  not  long,  nor  was  there  in  the 
wording  of  it  any  aucb  ardour  and  im- 
petuosity as  had  characterised  Steenie's 
own  effusion ;  but  it  enclosed  Colonel 
Hamilton's  address,  and  it  authorised  him 
to  make  use  of  it  It  said  too,  "  Cannot 
you  ran  up  and  see  me  I  I  should  like  yon 
to  know  them  all  now;"  and  after  that, 
what  more  could  the  young  man  want) 

There  are  moments  in  lif^^I  will  not 
say  that  they  come  to  everybody,  but  let 
OS  hope  one  or  two  such  are  granted  to 
most ! — when  it  seems  as  though  the 
world  la^  at  one's  feet;  as  tbougn  one's 
cup  of  bliss  were  full  to  overflowing.  Such 
a  moment  came  to  Stephen  EUerton  in  the 
reading  of  Mary's  letter. 

And  as  be  read,  the  separate  scrap  of 
paper,  on  which  she  had  written  her 
lauier's  address,  fluttered  to  the  ground 
and  rested  at  his  aont's  feet  She  stooped 
from  her  seat  at  the  breakfaat-table  to  pick 
it  up,  and  as  she  did  so,  involuntarily  her 
eyes  fell  upon  Uie  name — Lieut -Colonel 
Arthur  Hayes  Hamilton. 

"  Good  Heaven  I "  she  exclumed,  and 
let  it  fall,  OS  though  it  had  scorched  her. 
Who  knows  or  can  describe  what  passed 
through  her  mind  in  that  second  of  time, 
what  ghosts  rose  out  of  the  past,  and 
confronted  her ;  what  voices  sounded  in 
her  ears ;  what  quick  beatings  bcAd  that 
the  heart  within  her  was  strong  in  its  life 
yet,  in  spito  of  the  years  1  Outwardly  she 
was  calm  agun,  Uiough  it  waa  by  a  strong 
effort,  almost  before  her  ,ne{Qiew  had 
noticed  her  amtation. 

"  Why — what — I  beg  your  pardon,"  he 
murmiu«d  confdsedly,  his  whole  heart, 
eyes,  and  mind  so  engrossed  in  his  letter 
as  to  render  him  all  l>ut  deaf  and  blind ; 
yet  catching,  aa  if  in  a  dream,  that  sharp 
cry  of  distress.  "  Is  anything  the  matter. 
Aunt  Margaret  1 " 

"It  is  something  you  have  droi^ed," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice,  pointing  to  the 
paper,  which  lay  on  the  groond  betweui 
them.  "  I  did  not  know  yon  knew  any 
one  of  the  namet " 

Steenie  stooped  and  picked  the  precious 
scrap — precious    in    a   twofold    sense  as 
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Mary's  handwriting  and  as  her  father's 
addieaa — carefoUyiip;  then.he  tamed  to  his 
aant  a  flushed  and  somewhat  abashed  face. 

"  I  ongbt  to  have  told  you  before,"  he 
said — aud  told  her  alL  If  patience  and 
uilence  be  all  that  are  seeded  in  a  listener, 
ibm  he  had  the  best  of  listeners.  Not 
even  byword  or  look  did  Miss  Donsoombe 
intermpt  him.  The  dead  silence,  after 
the  first  burst,  began  to  oppress  him ;  he 
fonnd  himself  hesitating  and  stammering, 
waiting  for  a  word  of  encouragement,  or, 
at  any  rate,  some  andible  sign  of  her  atten- 
tion and  ctHnprehension ;  none  saoh  was 
granted  him  j  his  aant  sat  as  though  she 
had  been  carved  oat  of  stone,  and,  bo  sitting, 
heard  him  through. 

"  The  more  I  thought  of  her  the  better  I 
loved  her,"  the  young  man  wonnd  up  at 
last,  in  a  glow  of  enthusiasm.  "And  I 
wrote  and  told  her  bo.  And,  Aunt  Mar- 
garet, this  is  her  letter ;  you  are  welcome 
to  see  what  she  says ;  it  wilt  maVe  you 
love  her  only  to  read  it,  and  I  am  to  write 
to  her  father  by  the  next  mail" 

Miss  Dunacombe  put  the  letter  away 
from  her  with  a  quick  movement  of  her 
hand. 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  it,"  she  said,  "  I 
am  Sony  for  you — and  for  her,  for  it  is  a 
tiling  that  can  never  be.  Ob,  Steenie  I " 
and  her  voice  broke  and  changed  suddenly, 
"you  should  never  have  kept  it  from  me. 
You  made  the  greatest  mistake  of  your  life 
in  not  telling  me." 

There  vaa  so  much  pain  in  fa^r  tone  and 
expression,  and  such  an  absence  of  anger, 
as  could  not  but  impress  her  companion, 
and  it  was  with  a  pale  face,  though  with  a 
forced  laugh,  that  be  repeated  the  reasons 
he  had  already  given  for  his  sOence. 

"  Supposing,  after  all,  she  would  have 

:  bad  nothing  to  say  to  me,  irhat  object 

.  would  have  been  gained  by  worrying  you 

i  about  itt     StUl,  had  I  thonght  for  one 

moment  I  should  have  offended  you  like 

"  You  have  not  offended  me  at  all,"  she 
interropted  him  to  say ;  "  it  is  no  question 
I  of  offence.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you, 
I  and  there  is  no  time  for  it  now.  You  will 
be  late  at  the  office  as  it  is  ; "  and  she  rose 
from  the  table  as  she  spoke,  and  bending 
her  head,  spoke  the  socustomed  grace. 

"I  know,"  Steenie  said,  rising  too ;"  I 
am  going.  Sat  one  word  be^re  I  go. 
Aunt  Ma^aret.  What  do  yon  mean — wfiat 
am  I  to  understand  by  '  a  thing  that  can 
never  be '  t  You  cannot  mean  me  to  take 
such  words  as  those  literallv."    There  was 


'  no  hentation  about  him  now,  nor  was  there 
ai^  heat.  The  composure  of  his  manner 
was  not  lost  upon  Miss  Donscombo,  and 
she  shivered  as  though  struck  with  a 
sadden  chill ;  but  she  did  not  flinch  from 
the  question. 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  she  said  "  I  told  you 
I  was  sorry — I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  meant 
what  I  said,  8teeni&  It  was  no  figure  of 
speech.  If  yoQ  were  to  b^  it  of  me  on 
your  knees,  I  coald  give  you  no  other 
Miswer.    It  can  never  be." 

He  was  already  at  the  door,  but  as  she 
finished  speaking,  an  impulse  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  define  moved  him,  in  spite  of 
the  words  she  had  jost  uttered,  to  come 
back  and  Idss  her.  It  was  a  sort  of  pre- 
remoneful  feeling  he  had — a  conscioosnese 
of  the  pain  she  would  have  to  suffer  at  his 
hands,  before  he  should  make  her  yield  to 
him.  For  it  was  war  he  meant,  and  not 
peace.  He  was  not  minded  to  sit  down 
tamely,  and  do  as  he  was  told. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you,"  he 
said,  with  an  ominous  gentleness;  "but 
whatever  it  is  you  mean,  you  have  the  day 
before  you  to  think  it  out ;  and  remember 
one  thing.  Aunt  Margaret,  I  have  asked 
her  to  be  my  wife  I " 

She  had  the  day  before  her,  as  he  said, 
and  a  terrible  day  it  was.  It  was  not 
merely  that  the  old  wound  had  been  so 
sharply  and  suddenly  probed — it  had  never 
healed,  as  it  might  have  been  expected  to 
heal,  in  all  these  years — it  was  not  this, 
but  the  reflection  that  after  all  her  care  and 
tenderness  and  solicitude,  after  the  giving 
up  of  her  life  to  him,  it  sboald  have  faUen  to 
aw  lot  to  deny  Steenie  his  heart's  desire. 

It  has  been  sud  before  that  Margaret 
DunsMHube  was  far  from  bein|;  as  grateful 
as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  declaring  oureelves, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  for  our  "creation, 
preservation,  and  all  the  blessmgs  of  this 
ufe";  but  the  rebellion  in  her  heart  waxed 
hotter  and  stronger  than  ever,  as  she 
thought  of  this  new  burden  which  had  been 
laid  upon  her. 

All  these  years,  she  had  never  wavered 
in  the  miserable  conviction  which  had 
taken  hold  of  her  mind  npon  the  nuht  of 
the  murder ;  all  these  years,  she  had  looked 
upon  herself^  as  the  custodian  of  a  secret 
which  was  to' go  down  into  the  grave  with 
her ;  and  on  wis  account,  and  because  she 
felt  that  the  West  Saxford  Mystery  was  to 
her  no  mystery  at  all,  she  had  always 
careiidly  repressed  in  Steenie  any  tendency 
to  dweU  much  upon  it,  least  of  all  with 
anv  hone  of  aolvinir  it     At  times,  even,  she 
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lud  bitterly  leproaohed  henelf  for  failure 
in  her  daty  to  the  wife  and  child  of  the 
mnrdered  man,  and  it  eeemed  as  though 
his  btood  did  indeed  call  from  the  groond 
and  call  to  her  for  vengeance;  bat  no 
torture  ehe  could  have  been  called  npon  to 
uadergo  wonld  have  onsealed  her  lipaaov. 
Whatever  her  faults  might  be,  and  she  had 
many,  treachery  was  not  amongst  them 

It  Traa  hard  to  know  what  to  eay  to 
Steenie,  or  how  to  deal  with  him.  She 
could  not  tell  him  the  truth,  and  yet  how, 
without  telling  him,  was  she  to  bend  him 
to  her  will  I 

He  had  a  good  heart,  and  was  grateful, 
and  never  in  his  life  had  he  qneationed  the 
maternal  aathority  she  had  exercised  over 
him ;  bat  there  oomes  a  time  when  a  man 
cesses  to  feel  himself  bound  even  by  his 
daty  to  hia  mother,  and  Han  time  had  come 
— and  come,  she  conld  not  but  eonfess,  later 
than  to  most — to  her  nephew.  He  wonld 
refuse  to  obey  her — she  Knew  it — and  what 
tJienI 

She  said  to  herself  that  then  there  would 
be  but  one  course  open  :  she  must  write  to 
Colonel  Hanulton.  She  shuddered  as  she 
thought  of  it ;  not  so  much  at  the  thought 
of  patting  pen  to  paper  to  him — though 
Uiere  was  a  grim  irony  in  the  fate  wliich 
should  compel  her  to  that — as  at  the  attempt 
to  realise  the  gulf  which  she  shoold  tbos  be 
fixing  with  her  own  hands  between  herself 
and  Steenie.  He  was  all  she  had  to  live 
for,  and  he  would  never  forgive  her  as  long 
as  she  lived ! 

She  "took  in  the  situation,"  as  the 
phrase  is,  with  an  utter,  hopeless  com- 
pleteness, ^nd  had  prepuvd  herself  for  the 
worst,  hours  before  the  young  man  returned 
from  his  work.  He,  too,  had  been  thinking 
it  out.  What  his  aunt  might  have  in  her 
mind  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imi^ine.  But  one 
thing  was  certain :  he  had  gone  too  far  with 
Mary  Hamilton  to  draw  back,  even  had 
his  heart  not  pronounced  it  impoafiible. 

Thus,  with  an  equal  regretfuJness  and  an 
equal  determination  upon  both  aides,  the 
contest  b^an.  The  very  weakness  of  her 
case  betrayed  Miss  Dunscombe  into  a 
certain  bitterness  and  unreasonablenesH, 
and  Steenie  at  last  lost  both  patience  and 
temper. 

"ItisnotreasonabIe,"hesaid.  "Itisnot 
ChrisUanlike  to  allow  a  wrong  done  you  in 


your  youth — before  she  was  bom — to  ip<dl 
the  hippiness  of  an  innooent  girl,  whom 
you  have  never  seen,  and  who  has  never 
injured  yoa.  Nor,  beoaose  her  father 
forgot  his  obligations  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  honour — how  else  am  I  to  under- 
stand the  mortal  offence  he  would  appear 
to  have  given  youl — is  that  any  reason 
that  I  am  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  1  If  I 
had  known  before — if  I  had  not  already 
committed  myself  so  far— I  might  have 
drawn  back.  Aunt  Margaret,  I  would  1 
Though  it  would  have  been  to  repay  you 
with  my  heart's  blood,  I  would  have  done 
it  I  do  not  forget  for  one  moment  that 
your  goodness  has  far  exceeded  the  claim 
I  had  upon  it — I  do  not  forget  it  any  the 
more,  becaose  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
asking  more  of  me  now  than  you  can 
honestly  expect  of  m&  I  am  ready  to  do 
anything  I  can  to  meet  your  wishes,  but 
there  are  things  no  sentleman  can  do,  and 
this  is  one  of  uiem. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Miss  Dunscombe. 

There  was  nothing  threatening,  nothing 
suggestive  even,  in  the  tone  in  which  she 
ottered  the  commonplace  words ;  it  was 
simply  one  of  acquiescence. 

"  I  dont't  understand  you,"  Steenie  said, 
for  the  second  time  that  day.  "  Am  I  to 
take  it  for  granted  you  withdraw  your " 

He  did  not  hka  to  use  ^e  word 
"  objection,"  and  yet  could  not  tSdnk  of 
any  other  to  put  in  its  stead.  Miss 
Dunscombe  had  risen  from  her  seat,  as  if 
to  put  an  end  to  the  discussion,  and  stood 
facmg  htm,  an  expression  of  unutterable 
sadness  in  her  eyes. 

"  If  I  could  have  withdrawn  it  at  all,  I 
should  never  have  made  it,"  she  replied 
simply. 

The  young -man  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
seized  her  hands. 

'  "  Bn^  Aunt  Margaret,"  he  cried,  "  con- 
dder  [  You  are  fordng  me — forcing  me, 
in  spite  of  myself,  to  run  counter  to  your 
wishes.  I  tell  you  I  can't — I  cannot  and 
will  not  write  to  Mary  Hamilton  and  tell 
her — tell  her,"  breatung  into  a  bitter, 
Bcomfol  little  Ungb,  "  I  don't  want  h^." 

"  You  cannot  and  will  not,  and  I  cannot 
make  yon," his  aunt  replied.  "There  is 
no  more  to  be  said  about  it  between  as. 
I  am  oontent  to  leave  it,  as  yoa  will  have 
it  so,  to  her  father." 


Th4  Bight  <if  Tntmktting  ArUdafrom  All  THE-Veab  Bodkd  ia  reaenxd  by  the  AulAon. 
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GERALD. 

BT  KLRAirOA  C.  F&ICX. 

CHAPTER  XZXI.     THE  JOURNEY. 

A  FEW  years  i^,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Fane  went  ap  from  Cape  Town 
to  the  Diamond  Fields,  only  two  hnndred 
milfls  of  the  distance  could  be  travelled  by 
railway,  uid  the  whole  journey  was  an 
affur  of  about  ten  days.  Of  course  the 
railway  journey  was  at  first  very  much  like 
others,  ezoept  that  the  trun  was  crowded 
with  noisy,  picturesque  Malays.  These 
disappeared  by  degrees,  and  after  passing 
the  Pa&rl,  with  its  o^,  and  vineyards, 
and  long  street  of  old  Dutch  hoosee,  the 
trAvellers  foond  thsmS&lres  slowly  cUmb- 
ing,  going  deeper  and  deeper  in  among  the 
mountains. 

They  wound  in  and  out  between  great 
grey  rocks  like  castles,  with  here  and  there 
a  green,  soft  valley,  which  wonid  be  dark 
and  gloomy,  filled  with  deep  blue  shadows, 
as  the  sun  sank  lower,  and  the  rocks  and 
bills  above  were  bright  with  gorgeous 
colour.  Then  night  seemed  to  come  sud- 
denly, and  the  moon  ahone  over  the  wild, 
weird,  lonely  monntains  with  an  almost 
golden  splendour,  and  the  train  went  wrig- 
gling in  and  out  of  tunnels,  turning  aha^ 
comers,  with  narrow  valleys  far  below  f  nil 
of  mysterious  darkness. 

Two  days  of  this  scenery,  grander  and 
more  wonderful  than  anything  Theo  had 
ever  seen,  seemed  like  a  fit  beginning  for 
this  journey,  which  was  altogether  the 
moat  glorious  fun  that  she  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. All  the  wild  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, which  had  had  no  outlet  in  England, 
began  to  find  its  nee  and  ite  satisfaction 
.  here.  The  Karoo,  the  great  rocky  plain, 
when  they  reached  it,  was  not  quite  so 
interesting  as  the  mountains — bare,  m^ed, 


atony,  with  scrub  bush  and  dry  sand. ' 
Sometimes  they  parsed  a  group  of  Kafir . 
huts,  with  dogs  and  children  sprawling 
about  together,  and  women  washing  in  the  ' 
pools  of  a  dry  river-bed. 

At  last,  on  a  moonlight  evening,  they 
came  to  the  place  where  the  trun  stopped 
finally,  and  they  were  still  several  days' ' 
journey  from  home,  as  they  called  it.  . 

"Now  I'm  afraid  the  disagreeables  will 
begin,"  said  Gerald,  as  he  took  Theo  and  • 
Combe  out  of  the  little  wayside  station.      , 

"No;  you  mean  the  fan,"  said  Theo, 
with  deb'ght  in  her  voice, 

"  Combe  doesn't  think  so,"  said  Gerald.  ' 

And  Combe,  grasping  her  bags  and ' 
baskets,  from  which  she  would  not  be 
parted,  coold  only  groan  in  answer. 

She  was  tired  to  death,  poor  Combe  I 
She  could  only  see  the  terror  and  awful- ' 
nese  of  the  moantaina,  the  desolation  of 
the  plain.  She  was  afraid  of  the  KaSrs, 
and  thought  the  black  must  come  oET  when 
they  touched  anything ;  the  discomfort  of ' 
the  inns,  the  strangeness  of  the  food,  made 
her  feel  ill ;  she  was  sure  that  neither  she 
nor  her  mistress  would  ever  escape  alive . 
from  this  dreadful  country.  Every  mile 
farther  from  Cape  Town  made  her  more 
miserable,  for  Mn.  Forester's  servAiita  hod 

f'ven  her  a  terrible  account  of  the  Fields. 
ven  the  train,  that  last  relic  of  civilisa- 
tion, must  now  be  left  behind. 

If  Combe  hod  disliked  travelling  in 
Europe,  what  was  that  to  this  tearing  on 
into  savage  lands,  as  they  seemed  to  her,  ' 
with  no  protection  but  this  wild  young 
man  who  was  now  her  master  1 

It  was  a  strange  scene ;  the  rough  rul- ' 
way-sheds;  the  encampment  close  by,  with 
wild,  black  figures  moving  round  the  yellow 
blaze  of  fires,  or  straggling  up  to  the  train. 
There  were  lights  about  the  railway,  a 
great  pufBng  and  whistling,  a  rolling  of 
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cat's  that  came  to  take  the  pasaengen  tin 
their  way.  Not  far  o9  were  one  or  two 
white  honsea  with  lights  gHmmering,  and 
oz-waggons  outepanoed  in  front  of  them ; 
bnt  all  this  waa  a  little  oaaia  of  noise  and 
life  in  the  middle  of  a  great  stretching 
plain,  over  which  the  moon  shone  calmly 
for  miles,  a  world  of  perfect  stillness, 
scattered  over  with  rough  bnsh  and  heaps 
of  stones,  and  bounded  by  a  Botemn  chain 
of  monntains  far  away. 

The  inn  waa  veir  dirty,  very  comfortlees, 
not  mnch  more  than  a  canteen,  so  ttut  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  they  got  a  room 
to  IhemseWes ;  but  they  were  too  happy  to 
care ;  they  laughed  together  and  made  fnn 
of  it  all.  Aftn  a  very  rough  supper — but 
they  knew  what  it  was  to  be  hungry,  and 
did  not  care  for  that — they  went  out  for  a 
ttroll  by  moonlight  on  the  great  plain. 
It  was  not  actually  so  flat  as  it  had  looked 
from  the  railway,  and  a  few  hundred  yards 
took  them  beyond  a  rising  ground,  out  of 
sight  of  houses,  station,  raUway,  Kafir  huts, 
and  every  sign  of  life ;  they  were  alone 
together  in  tiiai  silent  country,  under  the 
Afifcan  moon  and  the  stars  tliat  she  made 
pale. 

"I  wish  it  could  be  all  like  this.  This 
i*  worth  living  for,"  said  Theo,  as  they 
wandered  slowly  on,  "Away  from  all 
those  people—those  passengers,  what  a 
noise  they  made  1  All  day  I  have  been 
wisbiog  for  something  li&e  this.  Oh, 
Gerald,  it  is  so  nice  to  have  nobody  else — 
you  and  I,  and  nobody  else  in  the  world." 

''  Yon  don't  think  it  is  a  dream,  do  you  I " 
said  Gerald. 

"  I  don't  care  what  it  is.  I  only  know 
it  is  perfect  How  could  yon  run  away  to 
this  glorious,  beautiful  country,  and  leave 
me  behind  % " 

"  SranetimeB,"  Gerald  said, "  when  I  was 
coming  down  to  meet  you,  I  used  to  walk 
off  like  this  by  myself,  and  wonder  if  it  was 
possible  that  I  should  ever  have  you  with 
me  here.  It's  very  hard  to  believe  it  now 
—now  that  I've  got  you.  Yes,  I  think  it 
ia  rather  grand,  there  is  so  much  more  room 
than  in  Endand ;  but  it  is  a  dreadfal 
country  too,  Theo,  in  some  waya  Man  is 
vile  on  this  continent,  my  dear  child,  that's 
certain." 

"  Now  -I  should  think  it  was  so  easy  to 
be  good  here,"  said  Tlieo.  "  Don't  you 
Fee,  in  this  great,  still  world,  there  is  so 
liiUo  betwet-n  us  and  the  angth.  In 
Kiigland  thprf!  is  hardly  one  bit  of  desert 
country  to  loik  straight  up  at  the  stars. 
There  is  no  room  for  anything  one  doesn't 


One's  thoughts  are  all  tied  down — 
houses,  and  swvants',  and  crops,  and 
fashion^  and  all  the  details  that  people 
make  such  a  fuss  about  H6re^hey  are  all 
nothing.  Life  is  simple,  auA  ^rand,  and 
perfect  Gerald,  I  think  you  and  I  are 
most  gloriouBly  fortunate.  Do  you  know, 
it  is  the  sort  of  tiling  that  I  have  dreamed 
about  If  only  I  had  Aster,  and  could  ride 
straight  away  to  those  hills  I  Look  at  the 
hills,  Gerald — the  white  light  over  there.  I 
think  the  angels  are  coming  over  them  now." 

"  To  meet  you,"  said  Gerald. 

It  had  indeed  a  wonde^fiil,  spirttoal 
beauty,  that  vivid  glory  of  night,  which 
seemed  to  tremble  on  the  hills  as  if  some- 
thing unearthly  was  passing  over  them. 
Theo  gazed  away  into  the  distance  with 
dreamy,  entranced  eyes.  Gerald's  arm  was 
round  her,  and  he  stood  locking  down  into 
her  face  while  she  dreamed  and  talked  in 
her  low,  gentle  way.  Presently  he  kissed 
her,  breaking  the  spell  suddenly,  and  bring- 
ing her  back  from  the  hills  and  the  angels. 

"Think  of  me,     I  want  yon,"  he  said. 

"What  else  am  I  thinking  of!"  said 
Theo. 

He  made  her  walk  on,  and  told  hn 
about  two  horses  he  had  seen  at  the  Fields, 
which  he  meant  to  buy  as  soon  ae  they  got 
there.  Theo  was  very  eager  about  the 
horses,  and  talked  about  nothing  else,  till, 
after  a  long  ramble,  they  camo  back  to  the 
inn,  and  fellow-passengers,  and  diit,  and 
smells ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  this,  they  could 
not  manage  to  be  miserable. 

The  next  morning  they  started  again  on 
their  journey  in  quite  a  new  way,  which 
delighud  Theo  more.than  any  experience 
she  had  had  yet  Gerald  had  made  ac- 
qutuntance  with  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
line,  who  had  consented  to  take  them  and 
their  luggage  on  in  open  trucks,  over  some 
miles  of  railway  which  was  not  properly 
made  yet,  only  laid  down  in  a  tempotaiy 
sort  of  way  for  carrying  matetial.  Sitting 
.on  a  plank  laid  acroBs  the  truck  waa  not 
exactly  comforlable ;  but  who,  except 
Combe,  could  think  of  comfort  under  such 
circumstances  I  The  wild  excitement  was 
positively  glorious,  of  rushing  through  ihe 
air  at  express  speed  along  a  half-made 
railway-line,  with  the  great  open  plain 
slTctuhing  idl  round,  and  bubhes  covered 
with  brilliant  flowers  here  and  ibere,  and 
the  hills  pale  blue,  shining  iu  the  diblance. 
Farther  on  they  went,  tearing  through  a 
coontty  of  mora  trees,  with  nulway  camps 
here  and  there,  and  wild-looking  Kafirs  lu 
bUnketa,  staring  at  the  train.    They  had 


one  long  stoppage  ia  tlie  middto  of  the 
day,  wbWe  «n  engine  bad  gone  off  the 
line — uo  wonder  1 — and  a  oiowd  of  Kafira 
were  working  aboot  it  lazUy,  ordered  hy 
wlut#  mesL  Gtxtld  and  Theo  wandered 
away,  and  sat  down  among  the  rocks  a 
little  way  off,  watching  bbem.  Presently 
^e  mkde  Mm  <»)Die  down  among  the  tents 
and  talk  to  the  Kafir  womea  Some  were 
stalking  along  with  pails  of  water  on  their 
hoads,  some  Bitdng  at  the  hnt-doord,  ' 
ing  with  their  funny  little  dark  chll( 
They  looked  np  and  laughed,  and  stared 
at  Theo  as  she  walked  about  among  them. 
They  did  not  onderstand  bar,  till  she  tried 
to  comfort  one  poor  thing  who  was  sitting 
croncbed  op  with  a  sick  baby  in  her  arms. 
The  soft,  soothing  words  of  pity,  though 
they  were  English,  seemed  to  belong  some- 
bow  to  anniversal  langoage,  and  the  woman 
lifted  her  aad  eyes  with  a  sort  of  gratitude. 

After  that  they  climbed  into  their  truck 
again,  and  steained  off  in  a  great  horry, 
for  the  afternoon  was  closing  ia  It  was 
bush  country  now,  dull  and  lonely,  till, 
by-aod-by,  it  was  lighted  up  with  great 
Imming  (ioods  of  smoke  from  bnah-fires. 
Here  and  there  the  fires  were  quite  near 
the-  line,  and  dark  figures  moved  about  in 
front  of  them.  As  night  came  on,  Gerald 
nude  Theo  lis  down  on  th^  floor  of  the 
^ck,  and  covered  her  with  rugs,  for  it 
was  cold ;  and  so  throagh  the  dusk  they 
went  mshing  on  to  the  end  of  their  rail- 
way journey — a  funny  little  Dutch  hotel, 
with  waggons  and  oxen  and  mutes  about 
it,  and  mlway-works  going  on,  and  the 
bash  looking  still  more  dismal  under  the 
rising  moon.  After,  that  long,  rattling, 
tearing  day  in  the  open  air,  they  did 
not  want  a  moonlight  walk,  and  Theo'a 
dreams  were  not  likely  to  be  waking  ones. 
In  spite  of  the  room ;  in  spite  ot  the  Dutch 
bed  ;  in  spite  of  the  noises  in  the  house, 
she  went  to  sleep  instantly,  and  slept  in 
perfect  peace  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Then  they  were  roosed  by  the  loud 
bloving  of  a  horn,  and  half  an  hour  later, 
after  iCrinking  hot  coffee  in  the  kitchen, 
they  had  scrambled  into  the  cart,  and  ware 
off— another  new  kind  of  travelling.  The 
carC  vain  covered  with  canvas,  and  fitted 
qpwith  five  or  six  seats,  one  behind  the 
other,  all  faoing .  the  bones.  On  the  box 
sat  the.  half-^aste  driver,  a  wild-toaking 
fellow,  who  had  enoi^h.to  do  to  manage 
his  team  of  eight,  some  horses  and  soma 
muiei;  beside  hlra  were  tiro  other  meni 
one  actin?  as  mtard.  the  other 


long  whip,  which  flew  out,  cracking  and 
flourishing,  at  the  horeee'  eara ;  the  luggage 
waa  strapped  on  behmd.  Gerald  oad 
aeeored  the  seat  behind  the  box,  which 
was  the  least  cramped,  and  tiie  easiest  to 
get  out  of;  and  so  they  started  in  the 
morning  moonlight,  dashing  along  through 
the  bush,  jolting,  bouncing,  plunging, 
while  the  three  men  in  front  sang  together, 
and  the  other  passengers  growled  or  joked 
in  the  backgconnd. 

That  was  a  curious  journey.  They  out- 
spanned  often  to  change  the  horses,  but 
very  seldom  where  the  passengers  could 
get  proper  rest  and  food.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  sleep  in  the  cart,  however  tired 
one  might  be.  If  axhaostioa  made  eyelids 
drop,  and  brought  a  momentary  forgetf ul- 
ness,  some  rut  or  stone,  a  tremendous  jolt 
and  bump,  were  sure  to  wake  one  up  again. 
Now  and  then  they  stopped  at  alittlefann 
or  inn  by  the  wayude,  with  orange-trees 
and  oleander  coming  into  flower ;  but  here 
two  hours'  sleep  in  some  horrid  little  room 
was  all  they  had ;  the  horn  blew,  and  the 
coffee  was  swallowed  scalding,  and  off  they 
went  again  over  the  great  desolate  plains. 

Sometimes  they  came  upon  a  very  pici: 
turesque  soene — moonlight,  perhaps,  which 
made  the  wide  plain  look  atill  more  bound- 
lessly mysterious,  and  a  Kafir  ox-Wi^gon 
outapanned  near  the  road.  All  the  oxen, 
with  their  long  horns,  lay  in  a  great  dark 
circle ;  near  them  a  fire  was  burning ;  rod 
and  yellow  flames,  and  a  great  waving 
column  of  smoke,  rose  slowly  up  against 
the  blue,  deep  sky,  and  the  dark  figures  of 
the  Kafirs  sat  round  the  fire,  with  their 
black  arms  oatetretched,  aingtiig  wild  songs 
to  the  moon  in  their  sofc,  melodious  voice?. 

At  every  outspan  Gerald  and  Theo 
wandered  away  from  the  cart,  taking-  their 
ppvisions  with  them,  iuto  the  lonely 
silence  of  the  veldt.  These  rambles  had  a 
diatm  ef  their  own,  which  made  them  look 
back  afterwards  on  those  days  of  the  cart 
as  some  of  their  happiest  days.  There 
were  not  many  flowers  to  be  found,  for 
this  is  a  barren  country — ice-plants,  and 
iris,  and  among  the  bush  a  shrub  with 
bright  red  flowers,  a  sort  of  azalea ;  most 
of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  wild  flowers 
had  been  left  behind  near  Ce^  Town, 

One  evening,  when  it  was  getting  dark 

-it  is  dark  veiy  early  there — they  had  a 
long,  deli^tful  rest  near  a  pool,  with  frogs 
ringing  their  balld,  and  crickets  keeping 
np  a  wonderful  concert  in  the  busben. 
They  had  a  rug  with  them,  and  a  heap  of 
stones  to  Itsan  azsinst,  and  nresentlv  Gerald 
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went  to  sleep  there  in  the  tvOight,  mi 
Theo  ntt  dreaming  uid  thinking  about  Uat 
year,  and  London,  and  her  Krandmother, 
and  the  wonderfnl  way  in  which  her  life 
had  ohaaffod,  lo  that  now  ahe  was  married, 
and  in  A&ica,  and — ahe  told  herself  as  she 
tamed  her  head  a  little,  and  looked 
at  Gerald — the  happiest  woman  in  the 
world. 

The  most  civilised  place  they  stopped  at 
in  this  journey  was  Beaafort,  where  there 
really  was  a  little  refreshing  rest  to  be  had, 
though  only  from  lato  in  the  evening  till 
two  in  the  morning ;  bat  it  comforted  poor 
Combe,  especially,  to  see  gardens  and  trees 
once  mora,  and  to  hear  the  sound  of 
running  water.  Then  on  again,  and  away 
over  the  bare  country.  Outspana  were 
very  frequent,  for  the  team  was  poor  and 
the  road  was  bad ;  hut  though  these  were 
waste  of  time,  and  geoeraUy  happened 
where  there  was  no  cbuice  of  food  or  sleep, 
they  were  the  hours  of  the  day  that  Oerald 
and  Theo  enjoyed  most  Their  companions 
in  the  catt  were  of  a  rough  kind — Dutch, 
Germans,  Jews,  men  and  women  going 
like  themselvea  to  the  Fields,  and,  like 
themselves,  human  beings — but  thu  was 
the  only  point  of  contact.  It  was  always 
a  relief  to  get  away  from  their  grumblings 
and  their  coarse  jokes,  only  less  repulsive 
than  their  politeness. 

One  night  there  really  was  an  adventure. 
They  had  been  getting  on  very  slowly  all 
day,  had  had  only  one  meal,  uid  when 
night  fell  they  were  still  some  miles  short 
of  the  farm  where  they  hoped  for  supper 
and  a  few  hours'  rest.  The  cart  came  to  a 
standstill  in  the  middle  of  the  veldt ;  the 
horses  were  taken  out  and  fed  for  the 
night,  for  they  could  go  no  farther,  and  the 
passengers  were  informed  that  they  must 
sleep  in  the  cart  or  nowhere.  Combe 
resigned  herself  to  her  fate ;  she  hod  made 
a  little  friendship  with  a  (a.t  German 
woman,  who  was  a  stranger  and  unhappy, 
like  herself.  Wedged  in  between  this 
woman  and  the  side  of  the  cart,  Combe 
had  reached  such  a  pitch  of  resignation 
that  she  was  fairly  contented.  Her  master 
and  mistress  had  wandered  away  by  them- 
selves, as  their  manner  was.  It  might  bo 
necessary  to  come  back  presently  and  sleep 
in  the  cart,  bat  a  little  peace  and  fresh  air 
and  loneliness  must  be  had  first,  so  they 
went  off  together  in  the  moonlight  with 
ruge  and  biscuits,  to  look  for  these  iu  the 
great  blue  plain.  They  sat  down  onder 
the  shelter  of  a  bush.  Far  off  they  could 
see  the  fire  that  the  driver  and  his  friends 


had  lighted,  where  they  were  boiling  their 
kettle ;  the  voices,  and  the  crackling  of  the 
wood,  came  softened  by  distance  through 
the  quiet  air. 

"  I  want  to  stay  here  all  nightj  Genld," 
said  Theo.  *'  We  can't  go  back  to  the 
cart ;  those  Jew  men  are  too  horrid." 

■  ■  What,  here,  oat  of  doors) "  siud  Gerald. 
No,  I  can't  let  you.     It  will  be  too  cold." 

"  But  do  you  know  that  all  my  life  I 
have  longed  to  sleep  out  of  doors  1  And  I 
may  never  have  another  opportunity. 
Before  I  left  London,  I  told  Hogh  how 
much  I  should  like  it,  and  he  was  shocked — > 
but  he  is  so  very  dvilised,  dear  old  fellow  I 
Soldiers  must  do  those  things,  though." 

"  They  don't  like  it,  and  they  don't  think 
it  proper  for  ladles,"  said  Geri^d.  "Thero 
are  very  few  people  like  you,  beadee, 
thoroughly  right-down  romantic — liking 
the  real  thing  as  mndi  as  the  idea.  The 
way  you  have  gone  through  this  journey  is 
wonderful  to  ma      Yes,  Captain  North 

would  never But  you  ate  riot  misers 

able,  after  all  t " 

"  How  silly  you  are ! "  said  Theo  sofUy. 

She  knew  that  there  was  always  a  little 
bitterness  in  Gerald's  thoughts  of  Hugh. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps ; 
but  Theo  meant  it  to  be  driven  quite  away 
in  time.  These  two  ahoold  be  friends 
some  day,  she  was  resolved;  at  present 
that  end  seemed  a  long  wayc^ 

"I  wUl  not  spend  the  night  in  that 
cart,"  she  said.  "  But  to  satiuy  you,  dear 
— I  see  a  house." 

She  had  been  gazing  for  some  minntea 
across  the  plain,  which  was  like  an  en- 
chanted vision,  lit  up  with  the  glory  erf 
the  moon.  Not  very  far  off  there  seemed 
to  be  a  dip  in  the  ground,  and  beyond 
that  there  were  trees,  and  certainly  among 
them  there  was  a  faint  white  glimmer, 
where  walls  and  windows  might  b&  Theo 
stood  up,  and  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  as  if  in  the  sunshine,  looked  long 
and  earnestly  at  this  oasis  in  the  plain. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  house,"  she  said.  "  Gome, 
let  us  go  and  ask  them  to  take  us  in." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  s^d 
Gerald.  "  If  it  was  a  likely  place  at  all, 
wo  should  have  outspanned  there.  Ill 
go  and  ask  Tom  the  meaning  of  ttk" 

"  No,  no;  let  us  go  and  knock  at  the  door," 
aaid  Theo ;  so  Gerald  threw  the  rugs  over 
his  arm,  and  they  set  off  across  the  veldt. 
It  was  a  rough,  scrambling  walk  ;  they  had 
to  cross  a  yuit — a  dry  river-bed — among 
heaps  of  stones,  and  then  to  climb  up  its 
steep  bank  on  the  oth°r  side;  and  then 
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tbay  vera  aoon  doss  upon  the  trees  and 
the  hoose,  a  poor-looking  little  boilding, 
with  one  or  two  eheda  «boat  it,  aH  very 
baT«,  wiUi  an  ir<m  roof  that  glittered  in 
the  mocmlight,  and  bine  gam-trees  and 
orange-trees  growing  by  the  door.  All 
was  vecf  still  j  there  was  not  a  soand  of 
life,  not  aa  animal  about  the  plaee,  ezoept 
a  dog  that  barked  and  growled  inude 
when  Gerald  knocked  at  the  door.  He 
knocked  for  some  minutes  perseveringly, 
for  he  thoaght  that  even  the  fioor  of  a 
room  would  be  better  for  Theo  than  the 
cramped  cart,  or  the  open  veldt  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

"What  do  you  want!"  «aid  a  man's 
voice  suddenly,  inside  the  door. 

It  was  a  pleasant  voice,  with  a  good 
}i!nglisb  accent 

"  I  want  a  night's  lodging  for  my  wife 
and  myself,  if  you  can  kmdiy  give  it  us," 
niiwaaii. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from,  and  where 
are  you  going  t " 

"From  C^  Town,  and  we  are  going  to 
Kimberley.  We  have  ontapanned  down 
there  acrose  the  slult,  and  the  cart  is  a 
bad  plaee  to  sleep  in.  Yon  are  an  Knglish- 
man ;  yon  will  help  as,  won't  you  t  " 

"Sleep  out  in  the  veldt;  better  people 
than  yon  have  done  it,"  said  the  man  more 
rougUy. 

"Ifs  rather  cold,"  said  Gerald.  He 
looked  laughingly  at  Theo ;  it  was  impos- 
able  to  help  it ;  they  were  so  like  beggars 
at  this  inhospitable  door. 

"  Go  and  be  stifled,  or  go  and  be  frozen, 
whichever  you  please  1 "  said  the  man.  "  I 
won't  forward  you  on  your  road  to  Kim- 
berley.  Do  you  know  what  vrill  happen 
to  yon  there  1 " 

"  What  do  you  suppose  will  happen  to 
ubI  "  said  Gerald. 

"You  will  lose  everything  you  have, 
your  children  will  die,  your  wife  will  take 
to  drinking,  you  will  follow  her  example, 
and  by-and-bj?  she  will  sobw  you  liy  gr' — 
out «  her  mind.  Dont  say  yon  have 
no  waming." 

He  raisM  his  voice,  so  that  It  rang  out 
angrily.  The  effect  of  the  words  was 
strange  and  awfal  in  that  lonely  place, 
where  they  cotUd  not  eee  the  speuer,  and 
everythine  round  them  was  silent  and  still. 
It  was  like  one  of  those  terrible  voices 
that  osed  to  be  heard  in  the  desert,  as 
le^nds  tell  uB~~voices  of  evil  spirits, 
dnving  lonely  travellers  mad  with  night. 
Gerald  uid  Theo  stood  there  in  the 
shadows,  while  the  moon  shone,  and  the 
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mountains  glimmered,  bounding  t^e  vast 
plain  far  away.  They  looked  at  each  other, 
and  both  had  turned  a  little  pala  Then 
suddenly,  inside  the  house,  a  woman, 
screamed  violently  once,  and  began  to  sob 
and  moan.  They  heard  the  man  with  slow 
and  heavy  steps  go  away  from  the  door. 

"Come  away,"  said  Gtnrald,  laying  his 
hand  on  Theo's  arm. 

This  oertunly  was  not  the  place  for  a 
night's  rest  They  hardly  spoke  till  they 
had  left  the  dark  little  group  of  trees  and 
buildingB  behind  them,  and  crossed  the 
sloit,  and  were  out  agun  on  t^e  wide 
veldt,  where  they  could  see  the  fire  burning, 
and  Uie  horses  moving  about  in  the  moon- 
light, and  the  long  canvas  cover  of  the  cart, 
irtticb  suddenly  looked  like  home. 

The  chearf  lu  blaso  of  that  fire  was  very 
attraothre;  there  sat  their  wQd,  good- 
humoured  driver  with  his  friends,  still 
tKHUng  tiu  kettle^  in  a  yellow  glow  of  light 
which  made  the  moon  look  pate.  Most  of 
the  passengers  had  stowed  themselves  away 
in  the  cart ;  they  were  all  in  tBwr  right 
minds,  as  far  as  they  had  any,  G«a1d  and 
Theo  sat  down  near  the  &e,  and  Gerald 
began  asking  questions  about  the  farm  they . 
had  jnat  visitM.  The  men  laughed  at  the 
notion  of  asking  for  anything  thera  They 
said  that  the  people  who  lived  there  were 
£inglish,  and  had  rained  themselves  at  the 
Diamond  Fields.  The  man  had  told  his 
own  story,  as  Theo  had  at  once  guessed.  His 
wife  was  raving  mad  now,  and  constantly 
trying  to  destroy  herself ;  he  kept  her  there, 
alone  in  that  house,  and  never  allowed 
anyone  to  come  in.  As  Theo  listened,  sad 
and  silent,  to  Gerald's  talk  with  the  men, 
a  sort  of  terror  stole  over  her  for  the  first 
time ;  she  felt  the  awfdlness  of  this  great 
country,  where  evil  was  so  strong  and 
human  beings  were  so  helpless  and  weak. 

Presentlyj  as  she  sat  dreaming  there, 
leaning  against  a  stone,  Gerald  laid  a  rug 
over  her  to  keep  her  from  the  cold.  And 
then  the  men  began  to  sing  a  wild,  melan- 
choly song  with  a  chorus,  which  went  on 
through  many  versea  And  then  she  knew 
that  Gerald  was  wrapping  the  rug  more 
warmly  round  her;  and  she  half  opened 
her  eyes,  and  saw  the  yellow  flames  flicker- 
ing, and  was  conacioos  of  a  great  blue  roof, 
with  a  light  in  it,  and  she  fancied  that  she 
saw  two  great  white  misty  wings  floating, 
even  higher  than  that,  and  she  murmured 
to  herself,  so  that  the  words  just  reached 
Gerald's  ear,  "  Ood  is  strong." 

And  then,  strangely  enough,  she  was  in 
London,  in  her  gnuidmothers  house  once 
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mora,  with  tin  latajt  bonmlg  dindy ;  sad 
she  vta  tdliiis  Iter  gnndnotiter  kboot 
Gerald;  and  Lady  fiedcUff  UaMd  har. 
which  was  a  wondeiftd  thing,  and  uid, 
**  My  pret^  Theo  1 "  in  her  kindaat  votw ; 
and  Toeo  laid  her  head  agunst  her  kneea, 
bat  they  were  TWy  hud. 

And  so  they  camped  ont  Uiat  nighty  and 
Bbe  alept  bUU  and  peaoefRlly  with  her  bead 
on  a  stone,  and  G«mld  sat  all  tliroagh  the 
hours  watching  fan,  till  the  fire  was  nearly 
ont,  and  they  were  all  nniedl-to  baatle 
and  coofan<»i  in  Uie  ohiU  of  ihe  early 
morning. 

As  they  staited  off  for  the  Fields,  with  » 
great  blowing  of  b<»Ba,  and  Usking,  and 
pliuiging,  dAshing  recklessly  down  into  tiie 
■loit,  and  np  the  Ather  ude,  Oerald  and 
Tbto  looked  at  that  KngUthnan's  lonely 
home— tttey  pasted  quite  near  it  now. 

"  Poor  dkinga ! "  Theowlospend  to  (herald. 
"I  wish  we  eould  bav4  gone  in  and  com- 
forted them." 

He  lookod  at  her  and  Bmtled ;  it  waa  a 
womui'^wish ;  and  he  knew,  bettw  than 
she  did,  bDw.oomm<m  aaeh  stories  were  in 
Africa.  She  woald,  indeed,  find  many  to 
be  eiwaforted. 


A  CRUISE  IN  THE  MOZiMBIQUE. 
IN  THREE  PAET3.      PAKT  IIL 

My  interview  with  Hie  Qneena  of 
Johanna  had  lasted  some  -conaiderable 
time,  and  convenation  had  begun  to  flag 
when  the  King  and  my  hnslum  retamed 
to  the  hatem.  ^lerb^t  waa  than  broaght, 
which  I  tasted,  bat  could  not  drink,  it  waa 
■0  mawkiahly  sweet.  A  alave  tli»i  entered 
in  a  punfnlly  cringing  attitude,  bearing  a 
shawl  on  a  aalrer,  which  was  presentea  to 
me  kneeling,  the  King^  saying  the  Queen 
begged  I  would  accept  it  to  lay  upon  my 
bed,  also  a  bottie  of  attar-of-roaes.  The 
King  promised,  should  the  night  be  fine 
and  no  men  ^owed  to  be  on  deck,  to 
bring  his  tliree  wires  on  board  the  ship  to 
see  me,  about  ten  o'clock. 

Arrangements  were  acootdingly  made  ibr 
Seydi  to  receive  them  at  the  gangway  from 
the  King's  own  boat.  Lanteams  were  placed 
idl  along  the  deck,  right  and  left,  to  the 
after  hatchway,  s  screen  was  rigged  across 
the  deck,  abreast  of  the  mainmast,  to  keep 
offpiying  eyes,  and  re&eshmeats  provided, 
when  it  came  on  to  poor  with  rain, 
preventing  their  coming,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  sail  next  aky-  for  Douany. 
Notwitfastanding  the  length  of  my  visit, 
they  were  most  unwilling  to  part  with  me. 


and  looked  wiatfally  into  my  face  as  I  took 
aa  tffeatiwata  leave.  They  were  all  very 
yoon^  the  alde^  certainly  not  over 
twenty,  and  I  titonght  tbmr  husband  was 
proud  and  fond  of  them,  treating  them  like 
spoUed  darlings,  but  not  as  reasoning 
oreatnns.  The  King  himself  was  extremely 
intelligent  and  MiuditeDed,  and  ever  a 
stundi  ally  to  the  English.  They  could 
dl  read  tiw  Koran,  but  bad  no  otber  book, 
DMT  did  they  seem  to  wish  for  any.  We 
than  paid  a  visit  to  Prince  Abdollah,  wbo 
also  enquired  much  for  Lady  Grey,  and 
as  to  the  health  (A  «  cniioos  partot  with 
which  he  had  presented  her.  I  was  scuiy 
net  to  be  able  to  aati^  him  on  the  latter 
poinL  I  wai  also  here  presetted  with  a 
bottle  of  attar.  Seydi  now  took  possession, 
and  convoyed  as  ont  of  the  labyrinth  till 
We  cune  m  ught  of  the  roadstead,  into 
which  t^  Ariel,  fresh  from  England,  was 
standing.  "Plenty  pirate  now,  Lyra 
oatside,  Shaitfii  {Devil)  on  board,"  re- 
marked Seydi  in  the  most  ngnifioant  ton«^ 
(dloding  to  aonw  of  tiie  late  proceedings 
of  that  lemaikable  little  vesaeL  HaviiK 
made  this  cattinr  remark,  he  salaamed 
himself  away,  and  left  us  to  tiie  enjoyment, 
I  was  going  to  aay,  of  a  walk  op  tite  luU. 
But  we  were  olosely  aooompanira  by  hordes 
of  boys  (it  waa  the  nearest  thing  to  being 
hooted  out  of  the  town) ;  they  whooped, 
eoreamed,  jabbered,  and  flong  xtp  their  arms 
at  me,  till  I  hoped  ihey  might  soon  be 
exhausted.  Not  ^  all  ;  their  energies 
continued  unabated  long  after  we  had 
embarked  in  the  galley. 

No  history  of  a  cruise  in  the  Mozaa- 
hiqae  would  be  complete  without  moeh 
mention  of  the  Lyra  and  her  obtain. 
He  was  an  old  and  valued  friend,  now 
dead,  worn  to  the  grave  by  his  soper- 
human  energies  long  before  bis  tima 
Never  has  were  been  before  or  since  so 
saccessf  ul  a  alaver  and  dhow  catcher.  The 
slave  trade  waa  paralysed  daring  the  latter 
part  of  tiie  Lyra's  time,  and  has  never 
revived  to  its  former  activity.  Her  o»tain 
was  popularly  supposed  to  be  maoe  <d 
indiambber;  he  nettiiet  atc^  dept,  nor 
rested,  nor  did  he  sufTer  fuiyone  eiUe  to 
do  sa  On  many  occasions  every  boat, 
officer,  and  man  were  away  cruising 
leaving  himself,  a  qoartermaster,  an 
engineer,  and  the  dinghy  with  Mie  boy 
alone  on  board.  He  swpt  in  -»  ehur  oa 
deck  for  an  hoar  in  tin  twenty-fbur,  or 
took  a  BQOoze  in  the  hammockroettinp  for 
fire  minutesL  The  shin  had  beev  on  Bh»e 
moretimes  than  anyboof  eotddooantdtuing 
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h»  naeftichea  into  nidmoma  little  dfaov 
httbovn,  and  I  beliere  Iter  boHou  wat  & 
pMCftot  irigbt  when  ahe  cama  to  be  docked 
on  her  arrival  in  EngUod  Bat  a  gaiX 
number  of  bUtw  irete  UboHited,  an3  a 
very  large  mm  of  priEO-monej  mada  The 
natives  eaily  called  hiHi  "  Shaitan,"  and 
feaiied  hiin  acoordingfy.  B«  told- me  hin- 
aelf  with  ehaekltng  ddk;ht  what  hifipeQed 
when  the  Ari^  arilvea  on  the  etatiwt  to 
relieve  the  Lyra.  There  ww  ■  intense 
ezoitemeot  and  delight  among  the  elave- 
drirera,  and  at  the  BarraeoonB ;  they  had 
got  lid  at  lait  bi  this  Shaitan,  who  had 
harried  them  for  lon^  years,  divtued  their 
Tile  plans,  and  invanably  ootwittad  'them 
(bo  mean  triamph) ;  and  as  the  ahip  sailed 
away,  bound  to  the  Cape,  beacon-fires  were 
flashed  ficom  hill-top  to  moimtaiiFUde, 
along  hundreds  of  miles  of  African  coast, 
signuying  to  all  whcHn  it  might  concern 
that  the  acout^  was  ^one.  Next  morning 
th^  were  Bkore  a>nvincM  than  ever  thai 
it  was  t^  devO  in  person,  for  theria  was 
&»  dreaded  flhaitan,  whom  (h^  had  seen 
Miling  away  in  hii  ahip,  new  landing  from 
the  .uiel  1  Ihe  exphmxtion  of  it  was  that 
he  bad  eznbanged  with  her  captain,  who 
had  gone  borne  m  tha  Lyra  in  hu  place. 

Early  in  tba  moming,  before  going  to 
sea,  wa  landed  *b  the  4iatering-.place,  wbere 
a  seemini^  spaAling  atoeam  tnmUed 
down  a  little  debUritiy,  I  cndy  hoped  the 
ship's  dothes  bad  not  been  washed  in  that 
stream  neanr  it«  souiee  t  GlimUng  a  long 
green  sloiie'to  tiievwy  higfaeat  pomral>ove 
the  town,  we  sat  downifin:  t^etter  from  tiw 
rais  in  t^e  long  staff  grass  imder  an 
nabrella.  As  I  wae  wet  through  by  tdua 
lame,  we  took  a  nearer  way  down  a  sort  of 
ladder,  cut  in  the  face  of  the  monntain,  1^ 
re«lohiDg  the  bottom,  we  were  taken 
poaseaaon  of  as ,  before,  and  condootod  to 
tii»  shore.  Not  liking  to  wait  for  our 
boat   on  account  of    being  so   wet,  we 

chartered  a  canoe  to  take  us  o£  A-^ and 

i,<wi^two  men,  one  of  whom  sat  on  the 
very  end  of  the  outrigger  to '  keep  our 
balance,  made  it  rather  a  tight  squeeze.  I 
te\t  afraid  to  wink,  or  blow  my  nose,  for 
tear  of  capiiiing. 

It  was  rather  a  ridienlona  s^t,  when 
one  of  our  caUera  going  on  Shore  for  the 
ofiSeers  passed  as,  to  see  them  toia  their 
oars  to  a  soaked  and  dra^^gled  individaal 
paddlug  in  a  caiioe.  Getting  onb  of  it  was 
a  tiddish  mattu,  the.sMp  was  light  and 
well  out  of  water;  however,  I  clambwed 
np,,to  be  received  with  an  expression  of 
hrnd  anxtetv  hr  the  doctor,  and  u&linuted 


propoaala  of  quimn^  etc  HoVever,  no 
ill  ^tets  oame  from  that  ««tting.  Tlu 
Queen  sent  me  word  that  she  was  more 
ftum  sorry  it  bad  been  too  wet  for  tbeu  to 
oome,  but  hoped  to  pay  us  a  visit  when 
Mxtwe  eame  in.  That  time  never  arrived. 
She  aent  me  a  large,  flat,  scented  flower, 
gaaeUing  of  lotos  and  stei^anotis,  which 
^M  had  woven  togethnr  for  peif uioing  my 
drawen.  The  scent  in  our  cabin  was  so 
tmbe&iably  poveifiil,  however,  tb^  after 
four  di^s'  enduianoe,  I  itaa  <^liged  to 
consign  it  to  the  ds^ 

It  would  be  pleeeaDt  omisingfor  a  yacht 
between  tdtese  islands,  all  bmng  safe  of 
i^pToadi,  with  dear  paasagea  between. 
Mohillawas  our  next  andum^  bringit^  i^ 
oppodte  tiw  brown,  dnU-looking  little  town 
of  Donany.  A  remarkably  long,  narrow 
boilding,  looking  like  casunated  barracks, 
occupies  the  cei^ral  pnsition ;  it  le,  however, 
the  Queen's  pahce  and  moeqae.  A  luge 
canoe,  with  a  red  and  bbia  flag  in  t£e 
bows,  was  soon  seen  coming  off  to  us  with 
a  message  from  the  Queen;  "3he  had  a 
salute  ready,  and  was  anxious  to  see  me ; 
she  waa  ^ad  to  hear  I  had  coma"  A 
state  viflib  was  paid  to  her  m^jeal?  by  my 
husband  and  the  consnl  alone,  the  nrat  day, 
to  arrange  alaTfr-trade  a&ira,  which  had 
bean  somewhat  "^disoi^nised"  of  late. 
At  four  I  leaded.  Hohula  is  the  smallest 
laid  loweetof  tbe  OoHioroa,  about  nineteen' 
hmdzed  Ctet  high,  and  cultivated  np  to 
tbe  T«7  taps  of  the  lulls.  The  landing  is 
in  aoove^  at  low  water  boats  cannot  come 
within  two  hundred  and  flfty  yards  of  the 
shore,  the  beach  is  so  flat  Crowds  of 
people  met  us,  all  miping  and  laughing — at 
me,  apparently.  We  were  conducted  into 
the  town  by  Drayman  Cham,  a  Mohilla ' 
chief,  throng  a  Aaall  door  in  the  wall, 
which,  like  at  Jt^ttanna,  aunoonds  the  towa 
In  the  oottrtyard  of  the  Queen's  palace 
stood  a  compuiy  of  Mohilla  soldiers  with 
flint  matchlocks  and  spears.  The  word  of 
command  was  shouted  in  English,  and  they 
presented  arras  oa  we  paased  by  in  quito 
a  dvilised  manner,  evidently  learned  from 
the  French,  who  have  long  had  an  eye  to 
tbe  undivided  poaBesaioH  of  Mohilla.  We 
were  taken  through  a  long,  narrow,  bare 
room,  and  up  some  stops  like  those  of  a 
hayloft,  with  a  tnqi-door  at  tbe  top.  At 
tbe  ftfther  end  of  a  aairow  chamber, 
sinular  to  tbe  one  below,  stood  the  Queen, 
asrroilitdad  by  diiefa  and  orouobing  slaves. 
We  sat,  one  on  each  side  of  her,  with 
several  naval  officers,  and  rows  of  great  men 
on  chairs,  all  down  the  room.  The  Oueen  is 
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■hort,  with  pretty,  ganlle-Uka  syet  and 
white  teeth ;  judging^her  hands  us  wu  of 
a  very  l^jht  eolonr,  bnt  she  wore  a  Idod  of 
Tashmack,  or  black  and  gold  embioideied 
face-cover,  and  wa«  enreloped  in  a  heavy 
gold  and  eilvra  shawl,  like  a  bundle  i^ 
clotiuM.  She  spoke  French  well,  bat 
after  Baying  she  was  pleased  to  see  me, 
and  mftVing  a  few  enqniriea,  she  relapeed 
into  a  state  of  dignified  repoee,  and  only 
spoke  in  reply  to  our  convenatioa  She 
is  a  niece  of  Kadama  Uie  First,  a  former 
and  my  powerfol  king  of  Mada^scar,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  an  independent  queen, 
bnt  the  French  Bovemor  of  the  neighbonr- 
ing  island  ot  Mayotta  has  always  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  on  all  state  matters  con- 
nected with  Mohilla.  The  Queen  told  me 
that  she  had  a  French  governess  for  ten 
years,  wit2i  whom  she  lived  entirely,  I 
think  at  B^union.  She  ta  married  to  a 
high-caste  y-»«wK»i-  Arab,  who  was  at  that 
time  nndar  a  temporaty  cloud — whether 
political,  sodal,  ra  marital  did  not  appear, 
but  was  soon  to  be  brought  back  again 
to  his  BpooM.  She  had  two  diDtuen, 
cheerless-looking  little  bodies,  whose  aged 
though  baby  faces  looked  straDga|j  want- 
ing in  the  fun  and  spirits  of  childhood; 
besides,  th^  were  so  swathed  in  stiff 
clodies  that  I  doubt  if  they  coold  run 
about  comfortably.  Uuoh  of  bar  majesty's 
conversation  was  about  her  ooffee  and 
spice  gardens,  which  she  wished  us  to  see, 
she  had  great  natotsl  dignity,  and  qnite 
gave  one  Uie  idea  of  having  been  bom  in 
the  pnrple.  We  tiien  took  a  ceremonious 
iMve,  and  with  a  soldier  marching  before 
and  one  behind  us,  went  out  into  the 
counby,  nnder  groves  of  cocoanut  and 
apice  trees,  to  the  gardens.  Out  guard 
wore  caps  like  a  bishop's  mitre,  of  ancient 
I^ryptian  pattern,  I  have  cdnce  learned,  with 
the  crescent  and  star  in  red,  and  ooat«  of 
red  baize,  tied  in  at  the  waist  with  a  white 
girdle ;  a  spear  and  shield  oomplet«d  their 
ooBtnme,  the  latter  not  wholly  unnecessary, 
inasmuch  as  no  sort  of  garment  dottied 
their  athletic  black  limbs.  Drayman 
Cham  here  again  met  ns,  to  offer  coffee 
and  cakes,  served  in  a  sort  of  eummu- 
bonse.  I  asked  why  the  Queen  did  not 
remove  her  yashmack  on  receiving  me  I 
"Because  she  got  plen^  pimple  on  her 
nose,"  was  the  reply.  It  was  for  this  ail- 
ment, I  suppose,  that  she  requested  that 
our  surgeon  might  visit  and  prescribe  for 
her,  which  he  i^d,  to  our  great  surprise, 
but  we  supposed  that  so  long  a  resiaence 
among  the  French  must  have  emandpated 


her  from  many  foolish  Moslem  prejudioes. 
At  night  a  bmlook  came  off  as  a  present 
to  the  ship,  also  a  quantity  of  coooansta, 
alwi^  a  Weat  to  the  men. 

Comoro,  the  largest  island  of  the  group, 
was  our  next  place  of  call  Coasting  along, 
Seydi  Drayman,  who  was  stUl  on  board, 
nuned  the  villages  and  points  to  me,  also 
anjrthing  remarkable  oonnected  with  them. 
PaasiDg  the  south-west  point  of  Comoro  by 
daylight,  we  had  no  cosnce  of  seeing  the 
ral^hureone  vapoun  which  issue  frmnvd- 
camo  cracks  in  the  ground.  Fasui^  ahips 
often  take  them  for  the  lights  of  a  vesad 
closer  in  shora  We  passed  quite  near  a 
projecting  black  point  of  scorious  lava, 
which  was  formed  by  the  eruption  of  1868, 
and  was  not  in  the  charts.  It  seemed  so 
onrious  to  make  discoveries  in  a  new  and 
OBSUTveyed  world.  "Plenty  devil  hero," 
remarked  Seydi  in  his  brusque  way. 
"  What  are  they  like  I "  enquired  my 
husband.  "Good-looking  fellowsl"  "0^ 
yon  English  no  believe  devil,''  said  he  witt 
impatience;  "Bnt  I  speakee  for  tniei 
S'poee  you  pass  Comoro  at  night  in  dhow, 
vou  see  thoussnd  lights  on  shore,  now 
here,  now  far  away.  Plmty  devil  Yon 
no  believe)  When  man  fidl  down,  yon 
say  he  (jot  a  fit,  Dat  not  tma  Devil 
stzike  ium;  he  fall  down.  My  mother 
Slavs,  walk  along  at  ni^t ;  a  great  strong 
devil  lie  across  t£e  path ;  timy  fight ;  ^ve 
throw  devil  down  and  keep  him  down  till 
day.  When  peoples  come  by  they  find 
slave  on  his  face,  his  hands  buried  m  the 
ground.  Devil  gone.  That  for  tsue  I " 
"  Oh  yes,  S^di,"  said  my  husband ;  "  that 
liappens  very  often  in  our  country,  too. 
Men  found  on  their  faces,  having  seen  devil. 
Too  much  nun."  Seydi  turned  away  widi 
a  gesture  of  annoyance  at  our  incrednlitiy. 


Passing  the  cheerless,  brown-Ioiddng 
)wn  of  Itzando,  we  steamod  gingerly  into 
Manmi,  the  consul  ahead  in  uie  cutter  to 


pHot  OS.  The  whole  ishmd  is  nearly  steep- 
to;  huge  ships  could  bmsh  the  treee  on 
shore  with  their  yards  without  touching 
the  bottom.  We  picked  out  a  berth  as 
close  to  the  iron-bonnd  shores  as  it  seemed 
advisable  to  go,  and  even  then  we  had  to 
let  go  the  andior  in  twenty-five  bthoms. 
I  thought  the  cable  would  never  finish 
running  out.  My  husband  and  the  consul 
went  to  palaver  with  the  Sultan  Amadi,  of 
Maroni,  on  the  subject  of  the  aUve-trade^ 
while  Lieutenant  A.  went  with  me  to  see 
the  town. 

An  individual    with  a  long  wand,  in 
semi-soldierly  attire,  was  told  off  to  show 
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me  tha  sights,  and  two  soldien  marched 
bdiind  and  before  ns.  Tbv  wand  was 
ftt  all  mmeceMary,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
this  place  hod  never  before  seen  a  white 
woman,  and  were  exceedingly  snxioos  to 
prove  by  tonch  whether  I  was  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  as  themselves.  Mr.  A. 
and  I  agreed  that  their  gestures,  and 
indeed,  auoost  horror,  at  my  appearance, 
were  far  from  being  complimentaiy.  As 
we  walked  through  the  litue,  narrow,  dirty 
lanes,  comprising  the  great  thoronghfares, 
we  were  yelled,  hooted,  and  screamed  at 
in  the  most  friendly  way  by  hondreda  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  Tbe  women 
came  to  tiie  doote  of  their  hoosee,  canght 
sight  of  me,  and  fled  with  a  scream  of 
aatonishment  We  were  taken  into  two 
barems,  to  Tidt  onr  guide's  relations,  and  I 
was  assured  they  considered  I  was  not  so 
bad  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
women  in  this  town  seemed  to  have  far 
more    freedom — I    aappoae    owing    to    a 

Elentif  al  admixture  of  Malagasy  blood  and 
I8B  of  the  Arab — than  in  the  other  towns 
we  visited.  Seydi  was  a  great  potentate 
here,  and  a  hanghtJnesa  came  into  his 
demeanoar,  previonsly  unknown ;  crowds 
of  people  kimed  his  hand,  which  he  held 
ont  to  them  in  a  mag^cent  manner, 
tempered  with  deepest  scorn,  A  con- 
vention was  also  made  with  the  chief  of 
Itzanda  and  an  nnsnccessfbl  attempt  to 
restore  peace  between  the  two  towns, 
Itfianda  and  Maroni,  who  were  at  deadly 
feud,  battles  being  fought,  and  many 
people  killed,  at  the  very  sliehtest  provo- 
cation. They  are  particolarly  clever  in 
the  Oriental  habit  of  lying,  and  were 
profuse  in  their  innocence  of  slaving 
practices,  ia  the  face  of  two  poor  slaves 
having  swam  ofi*  to  the  ship  about 
ten  p.m.,  naked,  scored  with  kishes, 
aDdqniteezhansted  They  hadescE^ted  from 
the  dhow  lying  on  the  beach  inside  the 
little  creek,  which  had  been  represented  to 
US  as  an  island  trader;  but  which  tamed  out 
to  have  landed  a  cai^o  of  slaves  from  the 
African  main  at  Maroni  three  days  before 
our  arrival 

The  peak  of  Comoro  is  most  remark- 
able, smooth,  and  dome -shaped,  with 
so  few  undulstiona  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  it  is  eight  thousand  feet  in  height ; 
it  shows  better  about  fifty  nules  off,  but 
we  saw  it  remarkably  clearly  defined,  quite 
a  hnndred  miles  dutant^  It  is  the  highest 
moontuD  in  the  world  as  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  island,  which  ia  only  about 
dtirty  miles    by    twelve.     Emptions  fre- 


quently occur ;  in  1658  the  lava  poured  in 
a  gigantic  broad  black  flood,  earrymg  every- 
thing before  it,  mid-way  between  tiie  two 
belligerent  towns,  situated  only  three  mile» 
apart,  fnehtening  the  respective  inhabi- 
tants nearly  out  of  their  wit&  Comoro  is 
sometimes  called  Angezech&  Its  interior 
is  wholly  unexplored  and  unknown,  prin- 
cipally owing  to  its  possesdng  absolutely  no 
harbour,  and  not  even  a  decent  anchor^e. 
We  brought  up  in  twenty-five  fathoms, 
one  and  a  half  cable  from  Uie  rocks,  wiUi 
only  just  room  to  swing,  and  the  bottom 
was  very  foul.  Comoro  is,  besides,  far  less 
fertile,  owing  to  being  actirelj'  volcanic,  than 
the  otiier  ishnds ;  the  peak  is  quite  bare  of 
vegetation.  The  native  government  is 
spUt  np  into  many  districts,  each  posses- 
Bing  an  independent  sultan.  The  result  ap- 
pears to  be  a  state  of  perpetual  war,  and 
its  natural  ootoome,  poverty  and  decay. 
The  iuhiAitantB  are  a  fine  raoe,  of  remark- 
able atatare,  resemUing  the  Hovaa  of 
Madagascar,  with  whom  wey  are  connected 
by  an  intermixture  of  blood.  Water  is 
exceedingly  scarce  and  bad,  cattle  cheap 
and  plentifiiL 

We  steamed  from  Comoro  to  Mayotta, 
the  currenta  in  light  winds  being  so  extra- 
ordinarUy  strong  as  to  set  yon  miles  away 
from  where  you  are  supposed  to  be  by  the 
reckoning.  A  French  man-of-mr  arrived 
at  Johanna,  which  had  been  swept  away  in 
a  calm,  and  carried  completely  round 
MohiUa,  taking  rix  days  about  it^  Mayotta, 
the  fourth  isliutd  of  this  group,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  reef,  in  many  places  ten  or 
eleven  miles  from  the  main  island  It  is 
approached  tlirough  a  bewildering  laby- 
rinth of  winding  passages  between  the 
reeft,  but  is  exe^ently  buoyed.  The 
island  is  very  uneven,  witii  quantities  of 
mgarloaf  peaks  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is 
now  a  French  colony,  a  small  force  of 
sailors  and  soldiers  being  maintained  at 
Zaudzi,  The  population  vastly  exceeds 
that  of  the  other  islands,  numbering  with 
slaves  eight  thousand  people,  and,  also  un- 
like the  others,  it  is  very  unhealthy,  mainly 
owing  to  mangrove  swampe.  The  French 
people  compare  it  to  Senegal  The  circle  of 
reen  round  Mayotta  have  at  least  fourteen 
passages  through  them ;  in  calm  weather 
the  coral  patches  are  only  to  be  seen  by 
the  discoloration  of  the  water,  and  the 
currents  being  so  strong,  unless  a  bright 
look-out  is  kept,  you  drift  upon  them 
before  any  danger  is  suspected.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  outlying  reefs  that  H.MS. 
IhichuitiesB,     formerly     tiie     celebrated 
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elaver  UanneU,  priee  to  the  Bdtk,  wu 
lost,  three  monttiB  before  oni  unvBl 
After  bein^  condemned  abe  wu  boogUt 
into  the  Savj  u  a  store-ship,  and  loili  cm 
her  firat  tonr  of  Berrke,  becanse  ihe  sailed 
so  fast  that  it  wsa  thought  impoaUble  shs 
coald  have  ran  the  distance,  wfaan  sbe 
struck  heavily  elevMi  miles  from,  the  shore, 
to  all  Appearasce  far  out  in  the  open  aea, 
and  beoame  a  total  irrock.  The  French 
saved  her  sails  and  some  Taloables,  vbicb 
we  shipped  on  onr  arrivaL  Majrotta  num- 
bers several  islands ;  ZambooroB,  Famaasi, 
and  Zacdzi  being  the  most  importaoi 
On  the  north  endof  Pamaod  there  is  a  re- 
muttable  lake  of  great  depth,  the  crater, 
apparency,  of  an  extinct  volcana  The 
French  establishment  on  Zaadzi  comprises 
ft  governor  and  variooa  officials,  who  live 
in  ci^tal  solid  faooMa.  Skvs  Ubonr  is 
cheap.  We  were  raoeiYad  with  moch 
kindneEs  and  hospitality  by  the  goremor, 
a  kindly  little  yellow  naa  in  ipectaolea 
and  a  bine  'dcesHns^wn,  wiio  had  worn 
out  both  vigoor  anddigeation  in  thecolonul 
sendee  of  E^ance ;  that  did  not,  bowerer, 
prevent  his  giving  us  an  ezcsllent  French 
breakfost  of  eighteen  oooAes,  very  little  of 
which  he  touched  himself.  We  were  to 
have  gone  to  tiie  important  French  settle- 
ment of  Noa  Beh,  Madagascar,  on  leavii^ 
Mayotta,  but  time  did  not  allow  of  it,  to 
our  great  regret,  as  it  is  here  in  .particular 
the  French  have  eatablished  themselves, 
spreading  out  l^eir  grasp  on  Madagascar, 
north  and  south,  from  their  sbronghold  on 
this  most  valuaUe  little  iaknd ;  so  we  ran 
tiirongh  the  great  Zambourou  diannel,  and 
BO  out  into  the  open  sea,  bound  for  the  C^>e. 
Before  leaving  Fomony,  we  took  on 
board  a  little  Johanna  cow,  with  a  hump, 
and  its  calf,  in  the  vun  hope  of  liiilk  for 
breakfast  But  the  middle  watch  is  iong. 
What  are  the  midshipmen  to  do  with  them- 
selves all  night  in  fine  weather,  save  to 
milk  the  cow )  The  men  also  had  a  fine 
frolic  on  deck,  haymaking  and  airing  the 
cow's  i>rovender.  The  hump  of  these  iittJe 
Brahmtny  cattle  is  the  delicacy,  and,  when 
salted  and  pressed,  is  remarkably  good. 

When  nearing  the  African  coast  on  our 
way  south,  great  excitement  was  caused  off 
Memba  Bay  by  the  appearanoe  of  a  brig- 
rigged  vesB^  right  ahead.  Visions  of 
another  glorious  prize  to  be  oaptored 
glowed  ^ore  oar  eyes,  causing  every 
nerve  ix>  be  stndned  in  hopes  of  gaining 
npon  her ;  and  gain  upon  her  we  certunly 
did,  but  only,  mwly  and  onwiUingly,  to  I 
discover,  as  our  chase  lifted  out  of  the  sea,  | 


that  ahe  waa  a  white  detached  rook,  so 
ttxactly  the  shape  of  a  brig^  oudei  sail, 
sli^tly  heeling  over,  as  to  deceive  the 
most  experienced  eye  for  several  bonra. 

It  was  a  glorious  an  ni vers vy  .with  the 
ship,  and  we  hoped  history  was  about  to 
repeat  itself.  On  tha  same  day  in  the 
previous  August,  when  on  passage  from 
the  Cape,  ^ont  sLzty  miles  from  Johanna, 
the  Bnsk  sighted  a  sail  ahead  aboot 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  was 
oft^wards  lost  sight  of  for  a  coaplo  of 
hours  in  the  noonday  haze,  though  sailing 
and  ateaming  hard  directly  for  ner.  She 
was  agun  made  oat  on  tk»  weathei  bow, 
having  Mte^  her  eonrsa  Going  full  speed 
aheadt  she  was  slowly  come  up  with,  and 
made  out  to  be  a  clipper  ship,  a  low,  bl^ck, 
rakish  hull,  with  a  great  deal  of  sheer,  and 
a  perfect  crowd  of  stndding^ails  and  stay- 
sails on  every  available  place.  The  chase 
kept  bearing  away,  in  hopes  of  escapuig 
by  outsailing  ns,  that  being  her  best  point 
Sir  Henry  K^pel,  whose  flag  was  flying 
at  the  miaen,  spent  the  best  part  of  the 
day  in  the  rigging  with  his  tel^Bcope,  re- 
gardlasB  oi  the  blanng  sun,  excited  as 
a  boy^  and  charmed  beyond  measure  at 
such  a  splendid  piece  of  luck.  Speke 
and  Grant,  the  celebrated  baveflers, 
who  were  also  on  board,  en  route  for 
Zanzibar,  shared  in  the  gener^  enthn- 
siaun.  After  nh^ing  her  all  the  long 
annuner'B  day,  till  the  engine-room  was 
nearly  red-hot,  and  the  poor  stokers  hod 
to  be  Bttpported  up  the  engine-room  hatch- 
way in  a  fainting  state,  the  Brisk  ran  up 
alongside  her  at  sundown,  and,  firing  a  gnn 
to  heave  her  to,  a  couple  of  boats,  well- 
armed,  Lientenont  Adeane  in  command* 
dropped  on  board  and  took  posuanra^ 
Just  before  boarding,  her  crew  were 
observed  to  heave  something  heavy  over- 
board— tUterwords  fotind  to  have  been  her 
logs  and  colours.  She  had  a  cargo  of  no 
fewer  than  eight  hundred  and  forty-six 
slaves  im  board,  and  no  papers  «r  colours 
to  produce.  Her  name  was  the  Monuela, 
formerly  Sunny  Sonth,  a  Bio  packet  Her 
hull  resembled  that  of  the  celebmted  yacht 
America  on  a  large  scale,  and  her  sails 
were  of  beautiful  snow-white  eotton.  The 
slaves  hod  (mly  been  shipped  a  conple  of 
days  before,  between  Cape  Dc^gado  and 
Ibo,  and  she  thought  she  was  safely  off, 
bound  to  Cuba.  She  had  a^  ftftpfaun,  thr^ 
ites,  a  doctor,  pilot,  carpenter,  boat- 
swuin,  and  forty  men,  of  most  jufEan^ 
appearance,  chiefly  Spaniards  and  Manilla 
Her    captain   was    of    the    type 
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depicted  by  Muryat  —  wily,  intelligent, 
Boare,  vith  the  lieart  of  a  Jadas.  He 
prasented  his  sword  to  Mi  captor  with  an 
eleguitbow,  like  a  hmo  of  old,  who,  hAvins 
fonght  well  till  the  ship  was  riddled  and 
tinking,  gave  in  to  saperior  itrength,  and 
coiuddered  himself  in  the  inteiiw^g  light 
of  an  nnfortnnate  bat  conqaered  foe. 
Alh^ether,  it  was  slaveiy  on  a  magnificent 
scale  qmte  anknown  in  these  w&ten.  She 
was  the  largest  slarer  eret  t«keii  in  tiie 
Mosambiqne  Channel,  ineanuing  seven 
hundred  and  two  tons. 

The  Mannela  wm  taken  into  Pomony, 
till  her  prise-crew  were  on  board,  and  the 
necessary  airaagements  and  dispodtirai  of 
her  crew  made,  lbs  c^t^in  and  mates 
were  taken  on  board  the  Brisk,  for  fear  of 
plots  for  reeaptnie,  and  the  crew  put  in 
irons.  The  slaves  were  healthy,  but  the 
stench  from  them  intolemble,  notwith- 
stan^ig  that  the  slaredeck  was  seven 
feet  high,  and  remarkably  well  ventilated. 
When  qnietly  at  anchor  in  Pomony,  iba 
slaves  were  idl  got  ap  from  below,  one  by 
one,  to  ooont  them  and  describe  their  sex, 
and  wh«  all  were  -  on  deck,  fanddled 
together  like  aheap  in  a  great  black  mass, 
the  prize  crew  set  to  work  to  clean  the 
elare-deck.  Several  of  the  officers  and 
men  were  sick  while  at  work,  so  utterly 
hrarible  was  the  od<mr.  Being  already 
watered  and  provisioned  for  one  hnndred 
and  five  days,  millet«eed  being  the  st^le 
food,  she  was  soon  off  for  Haoritius,  where 
the  slaves  were  first  landed  on  Flat 
Island,  the  quarantine-gronnd,  and  then 
hired  oat  to  sngar-planters.  Six  mouths 
aftn,  when  she  eame  to  the  Gape,  I  visited 
her.  Though  every  cocertion  had  been  made 
to  diainfiBob  and  deante  her,  the  smell  of  tia 
slaves  remuned  nearly  as  pnngent  as  when 
they  were  on  board.  The  vessel  was 
lost,  as  previoatly  mentioned,  on  the 
llayotta  reef.  The  Mamtela's  captare  by 
the  Brisk  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
theXyra,  who  had,  by  almost  snpematoral 
aid,  learned  aQ  about  the  expected  arrival  of 
a  niagni&ceat  slaw ;  she  bsd  hovered  off 
the  coast  on  watch  for  weeks,  only  to  see 
her  snapped  up  by  the  Brisk,  who  fell  in 
with  her  quite  by  chance,  while  makiDg  a 
passage.     The  prize-money  paid  was  very 

Oonbimiag  onr  voyage  to  the  Ga^pe,  fire 
dhowB  were  seen  in  the  morning ;  one  of 
themian  in  behind  the  i^ands  near  Memba 
Bay,  which  looked  sns[ncioosly  like  tiying 
to  evade  ns,  the  other  four  remaining  in 
linfl  of  hattlp.  as  valiantiv  ae  noBsible.  «»' 


dcions  of  their  (present)  innocence.  When 
hoarded  they  were  full  of  rice,  and  had 
Colonel  Rigby's  pass,  so  we  were  coskpelled 
W-  let  them  go.  A  Mozambique  dhow  is 
the  most  nnseaworthy  craft  conceivable;' 
they  have  high  stems  and  carious  sharp 
bows,  with  one  large  sail  on  a  yard.  As  a 
rale  they  can  neiUier  beat  nor  stay,  but 
they  run  up  and  down  with  the  pievailtng 
monsoon,  and  so  manage  to  make  some  sort 
of  a  passage.  One  dark  night  a  large  vessel 
was  reported  right  ahead.  She  suddenly 
disMipearedin  the  gloom,  and  maybave  been 
a  slaver,  but  she  was  put  down  as  the 
Fl}ringDiitchman,bringingnB  bad  weather. 
Passing  close  to  Barrow  Hill,  Tnbambane, 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  so  bleak,  inhos- 
pitable, and  desolate  a  spot,  and  wondered 
why  such  a  place  should  remain,  for  long 
years,  a  bone  of  contention  between  the 
Eng^h  and  Fwtnguese.  From  St.  John's 
Gates  to  the  O^w  we  had  nothing  but  hard 
gales;  so  when,  after  an  absence  of  six 
months,  we  took  up  oar  moorings  in 
Simon's  Bay,  I  had  indeed  reached  the 
havm  where  I  would  be; 


TOGETHER, 
Tbb  mnter  wEnd  is  wailing,  and  rhiI  low, 

Across  the  lake  and  through  the  ruatlin^  neA-^i  ; 
The  gplendoiur  oF  ths  golden  after-^w. 

Gleams  thcough  the  bUckaesi  at  the  yraat  yevr 


Kopt  thraoKh  its  roay  duu^w  into  dark, 

Fodea  all  tho  west ;  ana  through  tho  Blukdnwy 
trees. 
And  In  the  aleat  npIandB  of  the  park, 

Creeps  the  soft  aighing  of  the  ruing  breezf'; 
It  does  but  echo  to  ray  woary  sigh, 
"We  ought  to  b*  together,  you  and  I." 
Ky  hand  ia  lonely  for  your  clasping,  dear, 

My  ear  ii  th^,  waiting  for  your  call ; 
I  want  your  strength  to  help,  yourlau^h  to  cheer, 

Heart,  aoul,  and  senaas  need  you,  ciiia  and  all. 
I  droop  without  your  full  frank  Bvinpothy— 
We  ought  to  be  together,  yoa  and  I. 
We  wuit  each  other  so,  to^:ompTebmd 

The  dreaiD,  tha  hope,  things  planned,  or  neon,  or 
wrought;  _ 

Companion,  comforter,  and  guide,  and  fnend, 

Aa  muoh  as  love  asks  luvs,  does  thought  need 


We  ought  to  be  tc^ether,  yuu  and  I. 


MAEDON  HALI* 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  GHAPTKR3.   OIUPTER  II. 

Osz  day  Mr.  Dallas  sud  to  me,  when  he 
had  come  into  the  garden  from  his  painting : 

"  Nancy,  I  am  going  to  ask  yon  a  great 
iavonr.  I  wonder  what  your  answer  will 
be." 

"  It  wiU  be  '  Yes,' "  I  said,  looldne  down 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-  ,,^^.^ 
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at  him  from  my  Btep-ladder,  on  vhich  I 
stood  training  a  white  clematia  against  k 
trelltf. 

"  Yon  are  very  kind,"  he  said, "  to  pro- 
mise blindfold.  I  am  going  to  ask  yon  to 
let  me  put  yon  into  a  picture." 

"  Me,  1^.  Dallas  1 '  I  cried,  dropping 
my  bundle  of  matting  and  my  Bcissots. 
*'  You  irant  to  paint  me  I    And  why  1 " 

"  And  why  not  1 "  he  asked,  handing  me 
back  the  things  I  had  let  faU.  "Why  do 
you  exclaim  bo  t " 

But  I  could  only  ejacnlate^  while  I  felt 
a  crimson  flush  spread  from  the  roots  of 
my  hair  to  my  collar : 

"  Paint  me,  Mr.  Dallas  1  But  it  im't 
worth  yonr  while  I " 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  looking  straight 
at  me,  as  if  to  sea  what  I  really  felt,  "if 
you  had  rather  not,  we  will  say  no  more 
about  it ;  but  I  think  it  is  reiy  well  worth 
my  while.  You  see  now,"  he  went  on, 
laughing,  "  what  it  is  to  promise  before 
knowing  what  you  commit  yourself  to," 

I  spilt  a  bit  of  matting,  and  split  it 
again  and  again,  till  it  was  frayed  to  a  mere 
thread,  and  then  I  said  : 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  say  I  had  any  objec- 
tion ;  I  only  meant  that  I  should  make  a 
very  ugly  picture" 
Helaugned. 
"Ill  answer  for  the  picture,"  he  said, 
"  if  you  don't  mind  giving  me  two  or  three 
uttinga  Think  it  over,  and  tell  me  this 
evening,"  he  added,  as  he  turned  away. 

Then  a  sadden  idea  seemed  to  strike 
him,  and  he  came  back  from  the  doorway 
to  say: 

"1  wish  to  paint  you  just  as  yon  are 
now,  in  that  blue  dress,  with  your  hair  all 
rongh — not  broshed  down  as  yon  have  it 
in  the  honsa" 

Then  he  went  back  to  his  work,  and  I, 
although  my  clematis  was  sadly  in  want  of 
my  attention,  came  down  from  my  ladder 
with  a  spring,  and  in  two  minutes  I  was  in 
my  little  bedroom,  with  the  door  locked 
behind  me.  I  heard  Annt  Libby's  voice 
from  below,  crying : 

"  Gracious  me,  child  I  Nancy,  what's  Uie 
matter  1  Can't  you  learn  to  go  ijnietiyt 
You  give  me  quite  a  turn  the  way  yon  tear 
about." 

But  I  didn't  answer.  I  was  before  the 
litUe  square  of  wavy  mirror,  which '  gave 
me  such  uncertain  information  about  the 
parting  of  my  liair  and  the  set  of  my 
collare,  with  my  elbows  on  the  chest-of- 
drawers,  and  my  face  between  my  hands, 
my  thumbs  meeting  under  my  chin,  looking 


hard  at  my  own  distorted  image,  and  saying 
in  a  happy  whisper  to  myself  : 

"He  wants  to  punt  me— me  I  What 
am  I  like  tliat  made  him  think  of  it — to 
punt  me ! " 

It  seemed  incredible  that  there  conld  be 
anything  in  jny  looks  or  figure  to  have 
rjven  him  the  idea ;  and  yet  there  must 
w  some  chum  that  no  one  had  noticed 
before,  for  he  was  not  easy  to  please  abont 
women's  faces.  He  had  shown  me  some 
rough  sketches  of  heads,  and  they  had  all 
been  very  beaatif  ol ;  surely  I  wasn't  like 
one  of  those.  "  But  anyway,"  I  mused  as  I 
stall  stood  looking  at  myself  j "  he  has  added 
me  to  the  number  of  the  people  he  thinks 
worth  spending  his  time  over."  That  waa 
a  distinction  which  my  wildest  eastle- 
building  in  the  air  would  never  have  Ten- 
tared  on. 

I  seemed  when  I  came  down  to  sapper 
that  evening  —  with  my  hair  untouuied, 
sinoe  he  had  found  it  better  so — as  if  I  were 
treading  on  air,  and  as  if  life  were  foil  of 
new,  glad  surprises. 

"  Well,  Nancy,"  said  Mr.  Dallas,  "  to  be 
or  not  to  be — I  mean  your- picture  t " 

'.'  Ob,  sir,"  I  said,  my  voioe  almost  iaS- 
ing  me  with  delight^ "  if  yon  want  to  paint 
a  picture  of  me,  I'm  sore  yon're  more  than 
welcome  to  t^." 

Which  seemed  to  me  rather  an  awkward 
way  of  expressing  myself,  but  for  aU  that 
was  the  best  I  could  do. 

When  Aunt  Libby  saw  my  uncombed 
locki  and  morning  frock,  she  said  with 
some  severity,  to  show  me  that  even  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  could  not  soreen 
snoh  nntidinese  ftom  olame : 

"Well,  Nan(7,  considering  the  time  yon 
have  been  upstairs,  yoa  might  have  made 
yourself  a  littie  more  fit  to  be  seen;  your 
hair  looks  as  if  it  hadn't  seen  a  comb  since 
first  thing  tliis  morning." 

I  scarcely  slept  at  all  that  nighl  The 
thooght  of  sitting  or  standing  for  Mr. 
Dallas  to  draw  me,  and  then  paint  me,  kept 
me  wide  awake  until  the  pale  light  bc^an  to 
stream  in  through  mr  uttie  window,  and 
the  clock  in  the  kitchen  below  my  room 
struck  four.  Then  I  got  np  softly  and 
dressed,  and  stole  downstairs  and  out  of 
doors.  I  wanted  to  look  at  the  place  which 
Mr.  Dallas  had  told  me  he  had  thought  of 
for  the  scene  of  my  picture.  I  was  to  be 
standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace-steps, 
coming  to  the  garden  with  my  head  half 
tamed  as  if  someone  had  just  called  me 
from  under  die  yew-trees  that  grew  along 
the  terrace.     I  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
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pntctuing  myaelT,  as  it  were,  and  then  I 
Bkt  down.  The  dew  lay  thick  upon  the 
grass  and  flowers,  and  on  the  jessamine 
that  climbed  roand  the  stone  balustrade — 
each  dewdrop  roarkled  like  a  diamond  in 
the  sunbeams  that  peeped  through  the  elm- 
trees,  while  in  the  sbadows  the  ground 
looked  as  if  a  sflrer  gauze  were  spread  over 
iL  The  birds  were  awake  and  had  begnn 
to  sing,  and  the  bees  had  got  to  work  in 
the  limes  and  among  the  roses. 

When  I  had  sat  on  the  steps  for  abont 
hair  an  hour,  the  fresh  morning  air,  after 
my  wakeful  night,  overcame  me,  and  I 
sank  into  a  deep  sleep  When  I  woke,  the 
son,  instead  of  peeping  at  me  from  between 
the  elms,  stood  high  in  the  sky,  the  dew 
was  all  dried  ofi*,  a^  the  birds  were  only 
twittering. 

The  umbrella  belonging  to  Mr.  Dallas's 
easel  was  propped  up  on  the  steps  to 
shelter  me  bom  the  heat,  and  he  himself 
was  standing  not  far  off  with  a  sketch-book 
in  his  hand. 

"  Why,  Nancy,"  he  said,  as  I  awoke  and 
eztdumed  at  finding  I  had  slept  so  long, 
"  they  all  thooght  yon  were  lost,  and  your 
annt  has  been  in  despair;  bnt  I  gnessed 
yon  would  be  in  the  garden,  and  I  hare 
been  making  my  first  stndy  of  you  without 
your  knowmg  anything  of  it.  Are  you 
angry  with  me  for  hanng  stoles  a  march 
on  von  1 " 

I  was  so  bewildered  that  I  never 
thought  of  thanking  him  for  the  umbrella. 
I  sat  up,  mbbed  my  eyes,  put  on  my  hat, 
which  had  fallen  off,  and  sud : 

"Will  you  show  me  what  you  have 
drawn,  sir,  please  T " 

When  he  gave  it  me  I  quite  screamed 
with  delight  I  looked  so  difierent  from 
my  reflection  in  the  wavy  mirror,  and  so 
d^erent  from  anyUiing  I  had  ever  fancied 
myself  to  be. 

"  You  like  it  I  "  he  asked. 

"  I  should  think  I  did  I "  I  exclaimed  ; 
"but  I  shouldn't  have  known  it  was  me." 

"It  is  not  always  given  to  us,"  he 
answered,  "  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us ;  only  the  general  error  is  the  reverse 
of  yours." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  sir,"  I  said, 
looking  hard  at  him  to  catch  bis  meaning. 

"  Never  mind,  Nancy,"  he  said,  smiling, 
M  he  often  did  when  his  words  puzzled 
me ;  "  never  mind  understanding  me,  bat 
go  in  and  get  some  breakfast,  or  you'll  have 
no  strength  to  stand  on  these  steps  for  an 
hour  this  afternoon." 

"  Shall  you  be^n  to-day,  nr  I "  I  asked. 


"Yes,  yes,"  he  answered;  "make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,  and  paint  portraits, 
too,  if  it  happens  to  be  your  substitute  for 
haymaking:" 

And  so  my  picture  was  began.  I  was 
so  proud  of  being  considered  worth  paint- 
ing that  I  foi^t  to  feel  tired  by  standing 
so  long  in  one  attitude,  and  I  was  quite 
annoyed  when  the  bell  called  me  for  the 
first-time  that  day  to  go  and  show  the 
houset 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  I  said  apologetically; 
"  but,  you  see,  I  must  go." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  DalUs;  "you 
couldn't  have  stood  much  longer,  so  we  are 
only  interrupted  a  few  minutes  sooner," 

"  Oh  yes,  I  could  have  gone  on,"  I 
answered  confidently ;  "  I  could  have  stood 
there  another  hour  or  two." 

"  You  think  so,"  he  said,  as  he  walked 
with  me  across  the  courtyard;  "but  I 
ahonldn't  like  yon  to  have  done  such  a  hard 
afternoon's  work  for  me." 

For  him  1  That  was  just  what  would 
have  made  it  quite  easy — quite  pleasant  for 
me.  How  I  wished  he  knew  what  a  delight 
it  was  to  me  to  do  the  smallest  thing  at 
his  desire  1 

I  found  two  ladies  wiuting  to  see  the 
house.  They  were  so  much  alike  that  I 
saw  at  a  glance  they  were  sisters.  Both 
were  handsome  and  distinguished-looking, 
bat  the  younger  was  much  the  more 
striking  of  the  two.  She  was  very  tall 
and  noble  in  appearance.  No  one  could 
fail  to  notice  the  grace  of  her  movements 
at  first  sight  even.  I  can  see  her  still,  if  I 
dose  my  eyes  sad  look  back  into  my  old 
memories,  as  plainly  as  if  I  had  had  a 
picture  of  her  to  look  at  all  these  years, 
since  the  day  I  first  saw  her  at  Mardon. 
Her  head  was  small  and  beauttfally  set  on 
her  slender  neck.  I  could  see  masses  of 
golden  hair  under  her  broad  hat  with  its 
long,  sweeping  feathers,  and  little,  dancing 
curb  peeped  out  on  her  temples  and  about 
her  delicate  ears.  Her  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashea  were  much  darker  than  her  hair, 
which  gave  still  more  depth  to  her 
lustrous  brown  eyes.  All  her  features 
were  lovely,  but  the  expression  of  her  face 
was  more  lovely  still,  so  full  of  happiness 
and  life,  and  yet  so  peaceful  I  It  was 
altogether  what  yon  might  call  a  radiant 
look  that  she  had,  as  if  a  light  withm  her 
shone  oat  and  met  the  sunshine  outside 
her. 

I  suppose  it  was  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Dslkks,  and  what  I  had  teamt  from 
him,  that  gave  me  the  power  to  see  how 
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very  beuitifiil  this  Udywtu.  I  looked  •Imort 
invohintuilf  towudB  him,  half  in  corioai^, 
half  in  feu,  to  im  what  impreSBion  thia 
ironderfiil  face  and  figure  made  on  him  ai  I 
led  the  ladies  into  toe  conrtyard  where  he 
stood.  To  mj  great  astonishiaeQt  I  nw  bis 
eyes  light  n|>  «itli  ideaaote  and  recognition. 

"  Thu  is  mdeed  a  pleasant  surprise  I "  he 
exclaimed,  coming  forward  quickly,  and 
shaking  tumds  in  «  very  Mendly  manner, 
"Who  would  have  thought  of  meeting 
yow  herel " 

"  It  is  very  pleasant^  oertMnly,"  said  the 
elder  lady  as  -uiey  shook  hands ;  "  but  the 
surprise  is  yonr  own  prirate  pn^rl?.  Wa 
knew  you  were  here  paiotrng,  and  so  we 
thou^t  we  would  come  and  look  yon  up." 

"  How  very  kind  of  you  1 "  answered 
Mr.  Dallas;  "but  where  have  yon  oome 
from  1  I  have  been  fancying  yoo,  Lady 
Doris,  in  town,  paying  and  receiving  visits, 
and  dancing,  and  drinking  afternoon-tea, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it," 

As  he  i^ke  he  tamed  to  tii»  younger 
lady, 

"  Ah,"  sba  said  gaily,  "your  imagjnatioB 
has  played  you  false  for  once.  Helen 
besoi^ht  me  to  come  here  with  her  before  I 
went  to  town,  and  my  feelings  of  humanity 
couldn't  resist  her  ap^peaL  I  didn't  want 
her  to  die  of  ennui  while  my  brother-in-law 
is  devoting  himself  to  troat-fishing." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Dallaa,  "then  Oolo&el 
St  Quentiu  has  come  hero  for  some 
fishing?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  elder  lady,  whom  ber 
sister  had  ealled  Helen; "  piy  WOTthy  better- 
half  felt  that  he  could  not  face  iLx  weeks 
or  two  months  of  London  season  without 
having  a  fortnight's  BeclnBi(m  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  so  we  are  staying  at  The  Peaoook  at 
Bankwell,  and,  aa  Doris  tells  yon,  I  bc^fd 
her  to  _  come  and  keep  me  alive.  The 
Duchess  told  us  that  you  were  h«a,  so  we 
felt  we  should  not  be  quite  alone  on  our 
desert  island." 

"  And  we  shall  have  the  privilega  of  a 
very  private  view,  too;  shan't  we,  Mr. 
DaUas  1 "  said  Lady  Dori&  "  We  shall 
be  befcwe  even  the  people  yoa  admit  to 
your  studio." 

"  Yes,"  put  ill  Lady  Helen ;  "  we  shall 
intrude  on  you  unmercifully,  because,  yoa 
know,  you  always  like  peo^e  about  you 
when  you  are  paintjng,  and  watching  you 
will  be  a  never-failing  resource  while  the 
Colonel  is  whipping  the  Brend." 

"  I  hope  you  wUl  come  a  ^eat  deal  to 
Mardon,  Lady  Helen,"  said  3Ir.  Dallas ; 
"  you  know  you  couldn't  ia^de  or  me, 


that  wonld  be  in^toaaihla  It  will  be 
deU^tfol  to  have  yoa" 

He  looked  towuds  Lady  Doris  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Yo«  are  very  polite,  I  am  sure,"  aaid 
Lady  Helen ;  "  isn't  he.  Dims  t " 

"Very,"  sud  Lady  Dwis,  smilit^  back 
at  Mr.  Dalla&  "  I  suppose  yoa  are  getting 
rather  bored  hen  ail  alone,  aren't  youf 
And  we  are,  at  least,  a  little  reminder  t^st 
society  still  exists." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  bored  in  the  leasts"  lie  sud. 
"On  the  oonteary,  I'm  enjoying  myself 
imlaenBely,  and  shall  be  very  sorry  when  I 
have  to  go  away.  Your  coming  ta  just  the 
last  toDQo  of  pleasnifr— «Tarything  is  quite 
perfect  now." 

"  Well,  certainly,"  said  Lady  Helen, "  yoa 
haven't  foi^otten  your  pretty  manncn  in 
tike  country.     Where  are  you  staying  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  have  most  dsli^tlul  qanrters  at 
the  farmhouse  eloae  by,"  he  answered. 

"  Ah,  I  expect,  Helen,"  aaid  Lady  Dcois, 
looking  at  her  sister,  "  tiiat  Mr.  Dallas  has 
been  making  great  sidvances  in  the  femur 
of  the  abongmea,  and  carrying  all  hearts 
by  stonu. 

I  didn't  know  wlut  aboi^ines  meant, 
but  I  eondnded  it  stood-  for  us  at  the  farm, 
foiMt.  DaUas  said  pleasant^  : 

"  They  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  not 
for  any  ot^er  reason,  I  bellere,  but  becxuse 
they  are  most  hospitable  people — eh,  Miss 
Nancy  1" 

I  thought  it  was  vary  nice  of  him  to 
speak  BO  well  of  us,  but  I  went  so  hot  and 
red  at  being  spoken  tOi  that  I  couldn't 
find  any  -  answer  to  m^s  before  Lady 
Helen  said : 

"  Wdl,  I  snppOM  as  we've  oome  to 
MfodtHi  we  must  go  through  the  house,  or 
the  poor,  dear  Dnke  will  never  forgive  us, 
unless  you  can  tell  us  enough,  Mr.  Dallaa, 
to  enable  as  to  keep  up  a  converBation 
with  him  without  belying  ourselves." 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say 
how  mudi  Lady  Helen  impressed  me  by 
calling  his  grace  "  the  pwx,  dear  Doke  -, " 
it  had  never  before  entered  my  head  that 
there  oould  be  anyime  to  whom  the  Duke 
was  not  the  greatest  and  most  unapptoach- 
able  of  btunan  bebga. 

"  Ob,  you  must  see  the  hoose,"  aiiiirared 
Mr.  D^as.  "  Conie  along,  it  is  well  worth 
seeing,  and  perhupe  yon'U  let  me  be 
showman." 

"Oh,  do,  do  I"  tJiay  both  said  ;aDd.lAdy 
Helen  added,  tumiiw  towards  ate  where  I 
stood  a  litUe  way  ofT;  "  I  do  not  tfaiak  we 
need  trouble  you,  my  good  giri." 
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She  spoke  exactly  aa  she  wonld  have 
spoken  to  a  Berrant — with  perfect  conrtes}', 
bat  still  as  if  I  were  intinitelf  beneaUi 
her,  vhioh  of  ooorse  I  wa&  I  felt  angiy 
witii  her,  but  did  not  exactly  know  wny. 

"Oh  yes,"  answered  Mr.  DallsB,  "yon 
will  want  Miss  Nancy  to  manage  that  great 
bunch  of  keys — no  (rifle,  I  cui  tell  yon, 
when  yon  are  on  the  dark  side  of  a  door ; 
and  she'll  tell  yoa  when  there  are  font 
steps  of  stair,  and  when  there  are  ten,  at 
the  end  of  a  doaky  passage,  and  when  to 
tarn  to  the  right  to  avoid  a  trap-door  in 
the  flooi',  and  when  to  bend  to  save  yonr 
bonnetB,  not  to  meotion  yoor  heads.  I 
aasore  yoa  I  wouldn't  be  responsible  to 
Colonel  SL  Qtnntin  for  yonr  persona.  Lady 
Helen,  if  yoa  had  no  better  guide  than 
ma    Now,  Nancy  I" 

So  I  went  with  them,  bat  Mr,  Dallas 
didn't  tell  any  of  his  vonderfnl  stories, 
and  the  ladies  didn'tpay  much  attention 
to  what  th^  saw.  They  seemed  to  have 
so  much  to  say  to  one  another  as  they 
went  ^ong.  Lady  Helen  talked  the  moat ; 
I  dare  say  because  she  was  older  and  the 
married  one,  but  I  noticed  that  when  Mr. 
Dallas  answered  her,  he  addressed  mtnt  of 
w)iat  be  said  to  Lsdy  Doris,  and  I  saw  that 
he  looked  at  her  a  p»at  deal,  which  did 
Dot  nupEise  me,  because  she  was  so  beaati- 
ful ;  nereithelesB,  I  contd  not  bear  to  see 
bis  eves  constantly  upon  her,  as  if  he  were 
watching  for  every  wcwrd  Jind  every  look 
from  her. 

Both  ladies  were  very  much  charmed 
with  the  ballroom. 

"  Mydear  Doris,"  Lady  Helen  exdumed, 
the  moment  she  went  into  it^  "  what  a 
length,  and  what  a  floor  I  What  a  room 
for  dancing  I  The  Duchess  ot^ht  to  give  a 
ball  here;  it  is  a  poutive  sin  not  to  use 
such  a  room." 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Doris,  "it's  quite 
dreadful  to  think  of  the  coopedap  places 
one  dances  in  sometimes  in  London,  while 
aach  a  room  as  this  is  abat  up  and  left 
What  a  pity  we  can't  pack  it  up  and  take 
it  with  OS  to  town  the  week  after  neztl" 

"  You  should  try  and  persuade  the 
Duchess  to  give  a  ball  here,"  aaid  Mr. 
Dallas ;  "  1  don't  sappoae  it  would  be  im- 
possible. It  shonld  be  a  fancy  ball  of  Old 
England,  and  we  would  have  no  dancea 
but  uinueta  and  sarabands,  and  gignea, 
and  that  kind  of  thing ;  it  would  be  quite 
oiigiuaL" 

"  So  it  would,"  said  Lady  Doris ;  "  but 
we  should  take  an  age  to  Icara  all  ihoaa 
old  dances,  and   bv  the  time   we  knew 


ttiem  we  shouldn't  find  it  very  original  to 
come  down  here  and  dance  them." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Dallas,"  cried  Lady  Helen, 
"you  must  be  good  enoagh  to  Aow  us 
what  you  have  painted,  and  what  you  are 
painting,  and  what  you  are  intending  to 
paint;  lam  overcome  with  curiosity  to  see." 

So  he  took  them  first  into  the  garden 
and  showed  them  the  picture  on  the  easel 

"Oh,  yoa  are  painting  the  little  chdte- 
laine,"  exclaimed  Lady  Helen ;  "how  very 
charming — how  very  picturesc^ue  I  Really 
it  is  wonderful  how  an  artistic  rendering 
idealiaea  that  aort  of  figure.  Look,  Doris, 
how  well  the  attitude  carries  out  the  ex- 
preasion  of  the  face." 

Lady  Doris  looked  pleased  with  the 
picture. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  very  happy  idea,"  she 
said;  "I  expect  this  picture  will  make 
quite  a  sensation." 

It  amazed  me  to  hear  them  speak  of  my 
picture  like  that,  aa  if  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I  fancied  Mr.Dallas  was  painting  my 
likeness,  and  it  had  never  entered  my  head 
that  I  was  merely  a  figure  in  an  artist's 
&ncy. 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  he  said,  "  for  you 
really  gave  me  the  idea  of  this ;  don't  yoa 
remember  what  yon  said  when  you  saw  my 
study  for  A  Broken  Spell  1 " 

Lady  Doris  smiled,  and  Mr.  Dallas  went 
on: 

My  other  pictures,  or  rather  elcetclies, 
are  in  the  house ;  if  you  don't  mind  the 
trouble  of  coming  to  my  sitting-room,  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  you  think  of 
them." 

We  will  come  mth  pleasure,"  said 
Lady  Helen,  "  and  then  you  ctm  tell  yoar 

Sople  not  to  get  yoar  dinner  ready,  for 
lonel  St.  Qaentiu  said  we  were  to  be  sure 
and  bring  you  back  to  eat  some  trout." 

'■  Tbsak  you,"  said  Mr.  Dallas,  "  I  sh^l 
be  very  happy;"  and  I  saw  that  Lady  Doris 
looked  very  happy,  too. 

When  they  had  fairly  gone,  and  I  could 
hear  their  voices  no  longer,  a  feeling  of 
anger,  which  had  taken  possession  of  me 
the  moment  I  saw  Mr.  Dcdlas's  pleasure  at 
the  appearance  of  these  ladiea,  quite  over- 
came me,  and  I  sat  down  on  the  terrace- 
iteps,  and  cried  bitterly. 

Who  were  they,  I  thought,  tiiat  they 
shonld  come  and  ti^e  him  away  from  me, 
and  from  hia  painting,  and  leave  me  all 
alone  like  I  waa  before  he  came  t  Scarcely 
an  hour  of  the  day  bad  paased,  while  he 
bad  been  at  Mardon,  that  I  had  not  seen 
him.  and  talked  with  him :  and  now  for 
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honn  and  hoars  I  most  think  of  him  m 
Ulkmg  to  Litiiy  Helen  and  looking  &t  Lady 
Doris.  Moat  likely  I  shonld  not  see  him 
again  till  Uievezt  morning,' and  my  taara 
flowed  afresh  at  the  thought  of  snch  a 
aeparatioD.  And  what  was  to  prerent  the 
same  thing  from  happening  over  and  over 
again  t  They  woold  often  come  to  Mardon, 
and  they  would  often  take  him  away  with 
them.  He  had  so  identified  himself  with 
ns  in  the  last  few  weeks  that  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  he  belonged  to  ns  entirely,  and  aa 
if  these  old  friends  of  his,  who  had  known 
him  intimately  before  I  had  heard  of  him, 
had  come  to  do  me  a  great  injury,  and  to 
rob  ma  Then  why  ^d  they  spoken  of 
my  picture  bo — ^jnst  as  if  I  were  a  hoose, 
or  a  tree  in  a  painting  t  That  vexed  me 
almost  more  thui  anything.  And  so  I  sat 
OD,  and  cried,  in  the  same  place  where  I 
had  felt  BO  happy  and  elated  in  the  eaily 
morning.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
compared  my  feelings  of  the  present  and 
of  the  past  together,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  life  coold  not  contain  a  sharper  con- 
trast than  lay  between  that  May  morning 
and  afternoon. 

That  evening  at  snpper,  my  father 
said: 

"  It  seems  quite  dnll  withont  Hr.  Dallas, 
don't  it,  Nancy  I  And  you're  all  dnmpiah- 
like,  too ;  are  you  pining  after  him  t "  and 
he  laughed,  aa  if  it  were  quite  a  joke. 

"She's  been  out  of  sorts  all  day,"  Aunt 
Libby  said,  by  way  of  explanation.  "Mr. 
Dallas  found  her  asleep  on  the  terrace- 
steps  this  morning,  and  she's  eaten  nothing 
You'd  better  go  to  bed,  child." 

I  didn't  want  twice  telling  to  go  upstair.^, 
bat  when  I  got  into  my  room,  I  didn't 
undress,  I  opened  the  window,  and  leant 
out  to  watch  for  Mr.  Dallas.  I  had 
Ustened  a  long,  long  time  when  I  heard 
his  step  coming  quickly  along  the  park. 
He  was  whistling  softly  as  he  came.  When 
he  was  in  t^e  house  I  fdt  happier,  and  I 
went  to  bed  to  sleep  off  my  first  trouble, 
and  to  dream  that  Mr.  Dallas  told  Lady 
Helen  that  he  would  rather  never  go  out 
to  dinner  any  more  than  make  me  so 
unhappy. 


OUR  SHINING  RIVER 


Thi:  charm  of  Abingdon,  which  over- 
ride! the  first  impression  of  its  quiet,  sleepy 
dulnesa,  is  in  its  nnchangeableness,  giving 
Uie  visitor  the  impression  of  a  town  which 
for  any  odd  or  even  number  of  centories 


has  retained  pretty  much  its  present 
appearance.  There  has  been  growth;  tliere 
has  also  been  decay ;  and  the  regular  re- 
currence of  painting,  whitewashing,  re- 
pairing, Ecmhbing,  and  cleaning  has  made 
some  minor  alterations  in  the  coune  of 
ages,  while  keeping  the  place  up  to  the 
mark  as  a  going  concern.  The  great 
bmldings  of  the  abbey  have,  indeed,  dis- 
appeared, but  as  you  pass  under  the  fine 
medieval  gateway  into  the  quiet  precinct, 
yon  tliink  that  things  have  not  greatly 
changed  since  the  days  wh^n  King 
Henry  the  Kighth's  commissioners,  having 
driven  away  the  monks  and  sold  the 
materials  of  the  church,  left  the  rest  of  the 
place  to  gradual  decay.  For  the  bit  of 
the  abb^  that  is  left,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  abbey  dormitory,  ia  just  aa  the  monks 
must  have  left  it,  allowing  for  natund 
decay.  The  custodian  of  the  building  ia  a 
civil  young  man  in  a  white  apron — the 
yonng  man  who  bottles,  and  fines,  and 
generally  acts  as  eellarman  to  the  wine- 
merchant  who  occupies  Uie  buildings — the 
cellars  being  the  crypt  and  nndei^ronnd 
receptacles  of  the  old  abbey.  And  so  by 
a  creaking,  decrepit,  wooden  stair — but 
the  original  wooden  sturcase,  down  which 
die  sleepy  monks  wonld  crawl,  rubbing 
t^eir  eyes  as  the  solemn-toned  bell  called 
tbem  to  primes  or  lauds — ^by  Uiis  winding 
staircase,  with  its  solid  oaken  newel,  we 
reach  the  floor  above.  Partitions,  joists 
have  disappeared,  and  the  flooring  has 
crumbled  in  her«  and  there,  but  the  stoat 
timbers,  the  strong  roof,  all  that  fcmns  the 
skeleton  of  the  old  bnOding,  is  still  intact, 
and  up  the  long  passages  into  which  all 
the  dormitories  opcnied,  ui«  wine-merchanf  s 
yonng  man  leads  us  with  confident  steps, 
and  so  brings  us  into  an  apartment  of  more 
pretensions,  which  he  calls  the  abbot's 
parlour,  with  its  noble  ruined  hearth,  where 
the  stain  of  the  smoke  still  remains  from  the 
lordly  faggots  that  once  blazed  in  ita 
hospitable,  cavemons  month.  Outside,  too, 
is  the  stone  landing-place  and  balustrade — 
the  carved  wooden  balusterd  still  in  their 
sockets,  and  leaning  this  way  and  that — 
that  formed  the  perron  of  this  chamber  of 
honour,  giving  access  to  it  from  the  ontaida 
After  lasting  a  few  centuries  without  repur, 
the  stone  steps  have  given  way,  and  we 
have  to  work  our  way  back  to  the  wooden 
staircase,  I^  hazara  a  ^ess  one  would 
say  that  this  whole  building  was  the 
hospitium  or  gnest-bonse,  and  the  room  at 
the  end  for  gueste  of  especial  honour ;  bat 
the  legend  of  the  abbot's  parlour  b  more 
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oompendioOB,  and  seemi  to  foons  the 
i^uoci&tioiu  of  the  place. 

From  below,  the  whole  is  a  pleasant  bit 
of  calin,  lestfol  coloamg ;  the  old  timbers, 
the  patches  here  and  taon  of  brickwoik, 
toned  with  age  and  b'chen  growth,  the  gre^, 
hoary  stones,  the  mined  tracery;  while  the 
sentiment  of  the  place  calminates  in  the 
broken  baloatrade  and  its  half-decayed 
woodwork.  All  about  are  stables,  oat- 
houses;  nothing  obtnuurely  new  or  in  a 
bristling  state  of  lepair,  bat  contributing 
lather  to  the  general  tender  tone  of  slowly 
passing  time  with  ita  gently  corroding 
touch. 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  nice  bit  of  colour  about 
the  place,"  saya  our  young  man  with  his 
head  on  one  dde^  critically,  "  and  a  good 
many  come  to  punt  ,it  Why,  there's  a 
lady  now  at  work  upon  it,  only  she  hasn't 
come  yet." 

And  with  that  our  guide  admits  us  to  a 
private  view  of  the  lady's  picture  as  it 
■tands  in  a  cartshed  wi^  its  face  to  the 
wall.  May  the  subject  be  a  propitious  one, 
and  may  we  meet  the  canvas  at  a  future 
time  in  a  more  dignified  position — on  the 
line  at  Hm  Royal  Academy,  we  will  say  1 

And  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  old 
building  we  come  to  the  msbinK  mill- 
stream,  dashing  along  under  the  pleasant 
shade  of  noble  chestnut-trees,  and  darting 
into  Uie  dark  yawning  archway  of 
the  old  abbey  mill  The  mill  is  still 
ronning  menily,  and  the  waters  rash  on 
with  the  same  roar  and  swirl,  the  same 
mingling  of  deep  shadows  and  brilliant 
points  <H  light,  as  at  any  time  during  the 
ages  past  The  spirit  of  antiquity  seems 
to  hover  in  this  cool,  secluded  nook.  Even 
the  Saxon  monks  seem  at  no  great 
distance  from  you,  wid  the  clerks  who 
came  from  GUstonbury  and  founded  a 
school  that  was  famoua  long  before  the 
Conquest,  or  those  who  ^ear  by  year  com- 
piled the  famoua  Chronicle  of  Abingdon. 

Was  the  climate  more  sultry  in  those 
days  of  old  I  Were  the  summers  longer,  the 
autumnal  frosts  less  rigorous  1  Nobody 
grows  grapes  about  Abingdon  now,  and 
yet  the  monks  bad  a  vineyard  here,  it  is 
pretty  evident.  For  the  name  still  attached 
to  a  now  populous  quarter  of  the  little 
town,  and  the  Vine,  or  the  Vineyard,  is 
repeated  in  signs  of  the  taverns  of  the 
district.  And  beyond  The  Vineyard  is 
an  old  farmhouse,  a  grey-stooe,  gabled 
building,  adjoining  which  are  some  still 
more  ancient  rains,  But  about  the  history 
of  tiiese  ruins  we  could  nther  aatiaaa. 


except  that  it  was  believed  there  was  an 
unde^^onnd  passage  from  hence  to  the 
abbey — the  undei^ronnd  passage  makes  a 
great  figure  in  all  focal  traditions  of  abbeys 
and  castlea  But  the  farmhouse  is  now 
deserted  and  tenantless,  and  the  stable- 
doors  stand  wide  open,  while  there  are 
no  horses  left  to  steal  Bams  are 
empty,  too,  and  cowsheds,  lliere  is  not 
even  a  hen  to  cluck  at  the  bam-door,  or  a 
goose  to  raise  the  alarm  of  strange  in- 
truders. Wherever  we  poke  about  we  hear 
only  the  echo  of  our  own  voices,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  tell  the  tale  of  all  this  deser- 
tion and  loneliness  except  some  tattered 
bills  announcing  a  sale,  Qureearved,  of  live 
and  dead  stock,  and  some  legal  notices 
muled  to  a  door  which  nobody  now  cares  to 
open.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  desolation  of 
to-day,  more  cruel  and  complete,  perhaps, 
than  any  of  old  times. 

As  we  take  ship  once  more  at  Abingd<m 
— ^the  elder  Fyecrofts  are  to  meet  us  at 
Dorchester  for  luncheon,  and  we  have 
made  up  our  mind%  we  of  the  crew,  to  do 
or  die  this  day,  and  reach  Streatley,  or  its 
twin.  Goring,  before  we  finally  lay  down 
our  sculls — as  we  are  pushing  off  into  the 
stream,  Mr.  Fyecrofb  dismisses  as  with  a 
riddle.  It  is  one  he  has  culled  irom  the 
black-letter  of  Dr.  Plot,  and  is  older  any- 
how than  Charles  the  Second's  time : 

The  Grab  letter  of  onr  forefadfT,  a  worker  of 

wax,  an  I,  and  an  N, 
The  aoiour  of   mi  Ah,  and  what  have  you 

And  we  all  agree  that  our  merest  tyros  in 
conundrums  could  make  a  better  riddle 
than  that,  and  that  if  our  ancestors  could 
have  been  pleased  with  that  sort  of  thii^ 
they  must  have  been  vastly  inferior  in 
mental  calibre  to  their  supposed  degenerate 


There  was  nothing  very  exciting  in  our 
progress  down  the  river,  which  for  the 
first  few  miles  runs  through  flat,  fertile 
meadows,  with  no  object  more  marked  than 
a  cow  grazing  on  ^e  bank,  or  a  distant 
bridge.  Claudia  insists  upon  pulling  a 
pair  of  sculls,  and  as  we  have  only 
mademoiselle  to  pull  along,  with  a  long 
stretch,  almost  straight,  of  river  before  us, 
we  make  the  boat  move  along.  Oar  first 
stopping-place  is  Clifton  Hampden,  one  of 
the  pleasantest  little  places  we  have  so  far 
seen — quite  uniqae,  mdeed,  with  its  little 
rocky  gorge,  with  church  and  buildings 
rising  picturesquely  oat.  Bat  we  all  agree 
that  the  view  from  the  road  down  the 
Konte,  with  a  bright  re^  of  water  coming 
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into  the  prospect,  and  the  pret^  new  bridge, 
is  the  cream  of  the  whole.  Ilie  little  glen 
is  ao  laznriantly  wild,  the  whole  place  ia 
overgrown  with  flowera  and  creepera ;  and  aa 
we  take  to  the  water  again,  Claadia  remem- 
ben  a  rerae  of  Shenstone  which  seems  to 
reproduce  Uie  scene  in  the  indefinite,  &ded 
eoloorB  of  the  eighteenth  ceutniy : 


r  nuil'd  the  hill,  the  tbJs, 
e  liuidBcape  round  I 
■ling  down  tha  dale, 


How  aweetl 

And  all  t1 
The  river  gliding  down  tha  dale, 

Thi  hill  with  beoehes  orovmed. 

The  bill  with  beeches  crowned  is  now 
ooming  into  prominent  distinctness,  after 
being  with  ns  more  or  less,  at  intervals,  all 
the  morning.  Measured  b;  map  and  com- 
passes, our  piogreis  baa  been  small  since 
we  passed  Nnneham  Conrteney  yesterday, 
for  it  ia  jaat  a  mile  and  a  half  as  the  crow 
flies  between  Olifton  Hampden  and  Nnne- 
ham, while  we  have  pnlled  eight  miles  at 
least — of  good,  liberal  measore,  as  Hames 
miles  generally  seem  to  be-  And  now  the 
beech-crowned  hill  looks  close  at  hand, 
although  we  have  some  miles  to  pnll  ere 
we  rtaeh  Day's  Lock,  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  bill  which  seems  to  block  the  further 
progress  of  the  river.  The  hill  which 
riaes  snddenly  irom  the  fertile  plain, 
appears  t«'  be '  one  and  undivided  till 
we  approach  its  flank,  when  it  is 
seen  that  it  divides  into  two  peaks,  the 
farthest  being  the  famed  Sinodun,  or,  as 
prononnced,  Swindon  Hill,  whose  steep 
sides  are  terraced  with  strong  earthworks, 
the  work,  perhaps,  of  some  prehistoric 
people.  The  Danes  have  the  credit  of 
having  raised  these  defencea,  in  popular 
estimation ;  but  more  likely  Sinodun  was 
Uie  hill  city  of  some  Celtic  tribe,  like  one 
of  those  forts  which  gave  so  much  tronble  to 
Cseaar  in  the  Qallic  war.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  is  a  series  of  entrench- 
ments cutting  off  a  considerable  area  of 
fertile  plain,  and  extending  from  the 
Thames  above  Day's  Lock  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Thame  below  Dorchester ;  all  of  whiiA 
probably  formed  part  of  the  same  system 
of  defence  of  which  Sinodun  Hill  was  the 
arx  or  citadel 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Thame  we  land  to 
explore  the  village  of  Dorchester,  the  little 
river  itself  being  narrow  and  well  choked 
with  weeds ;  and  presently  we  come  in 
sight  of  the  low,  squat  tower  and  the  long 
roof-ridge  of  the  quasi-cathedral  church, 
the  once  great  centre  of  the  Christian 
church,  among  the  Saxons  of  east  and 
west  When  we  thick  that  this  is  the 
moUier-chnrcb  to  Lincoln,  Lichfield,  Win- 


chester, and  a  host  of  mjnbr  seee,  we 
cannot  help  wonder  at  the  changes  th«t 
time  has  wrongfat  For  Dorchester,  .if 
not  altogether  the  quietest  village  in  the 
kingdom,  cannot  be  tat  from  the  JFront 
rank  in  that  respect,  altboo^  its  two  neat 
Itttls  inns,  and  a  bntdier's  ^op  with  joints 
actually  in  evidence  on  the  butcher's 
hooka,  seem  to  indicate  a  certun  amount  of 
dvHisation.  Possibly  it  was  market-day 
that  gave  rise  to  tiie  dirolay  of  animal 
food,  out  the  Fyecrofts,  who  had  arrived 
an  hour  or  two  before  us,  had  certainly 
oontrired  to  secure  some  mutton-chops, 
upon  which  we.  made  a  eatiBfactoi7 
hmdieon. 

The  church  is  the  one  great  future  of 
the  place,  its  massive  bulk  dwai£ag  the 
Gt^e  vilUge  street  A  great,  gaunt  build- 
ing that  Corresponds  with  wliat  one  would 
think  is  the  Saxon  ideal  of  a  church,  a 
huge  bam,  massive  and  weather-proof,  but 
wanting  every  grace  of  architectural  outline 
and  detail.  All  this  in  outward  aspect 
only,  for  within,  the  ori^iuJ  barO' shell  has 
been  encrusted  with  much  meritorious 
work  by  Gilbert  Scott  and  subseqaent 
restorers.  Broken  columns,  morsels  of 
richly-carved  capitals,  fragments  of  mined 
shrines,  whi(^  have  been  brought  to  light 
of  late  years,  and  are  piled  up  in  different 
parte  of  the  church,  bear  witness  to  the 
former  richness  of  the  interior  of  whi^  a 
few  centuries  of  n^leot  and  iconodasm 
made  havoc.  The  floor,  too,  ia  paved 
with  ancient  monutnents,  wiUi  the 
matrices  of  fine  brasses,  the  metal  -of  which 
has  long  since  disappeared ;  but  there  are 
also  sundry  antique  effigies  in  tolerable 
preservation.  A  crusader  whose  contorted 
legs  are  probably  due  to  ibo  teai  of  the 
local  sculptor  outrunning  his  anatonucal 
studies — a  fine  fignre  of  a  knight  of  the 
Black  Prince  period — a  bishop  <a  the  r^id 
early  period,  whose  robes  suggest  th« 
oriental  origin  of  so  many  of  our  early 
churchmen,  in  days  when  east  snd  west 
were  really  closer  together  than  now,  in 
spite  of  modem  steam  and  telegrajrii.  Mid 
when  the  hermit  of  the  deeert  mad  tiie 
monk  of  the  west  h\%  a  certain  kinship 
and  sympathy.  Then  in  the  chased  is  to 
be  seen  the  famous  Jeese  window,  the 
tracery  of  the  lights  all  issung  ae  a  tree 
from  the  reenmbent  fmms  of  the  ftiUider 
of  the  house  of  Dafid,  with  kings  aad 
prophets  of  Israel  scolptttred  unMig  As 
branches. 

But  we  have  stall  the  best  of  tte  day** 
joomey  before  as,  and  caartot  affocd'time 
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to  Ungw  any  In^r  at  DcmlMtw,  Altboi^ 
the  pUc«  ifl  well  worth  a  littU  explMStion; 
and  m  V6  tako  boat  anm,  and  desoend 
pl6«uitl^«nongh,  aidadoy  a  ntliflr  rtiarp 
BtRam,  till  the  long  handaome  brMge  of 
SbilUngfohl  eomes  in  sight,  and,  jost 
beyond.  The  Swan  appears  moglj  naetled 
on  the  hOlode,  where  the  range  of  down- 
like  hilh  that  issaes  in  the  mosfflve 
bolwwk  (rf  ^Qodon,  now  eently  djea  away 
into  the  plain.  A  few  miiei  lower  down, 
after  paasing  Benson  Lock,  we  come  to  a 
mill,  prettify  sttoated,  with  a  ferry  close 
by,  and  here  in  tiie  nook  of  tiie  bank 
where  we  tie  np,  we  discover — Clandia  and 
I,  for  mademoieelle  has  fallen  aale^  after 
her  loMcheon,  and  stiU  remains  iA  uissfial 
repose  is  we  saramble  np  the  bank— 
a  pleasant  seat,  an  oakea  settle,  ancient 
ana  weatiL«r  -  worn  —  evidently  placed 
for  the  benefit  of  theee  who  have  to 
wait  for  the  ferryman ;  while  attac^ied 
is .  ft  bell  of  cnrlooB  antiqae  dbape, 
jost  sneb  a  bell,  with  its  grip  at  the  top 
for  the  hand,  as  might  have  been  borne 
in  pFoeenion  coitnries  ago,  when  there 
was  any  oorsing  to  be  done  with  "  bell, 
book,  and  candle."  And  although  there 
is  nothing  to  be  sesn  of  the  ferryman 
and  his  boat^  yet  there  is  the  feeling 
that  if  the  bell  were  rung  loud  enough 
we  Bkoidd  see  the  fbrry-boat  areefong 
roond  just  in  the  eddy  of  the  mill- 
stream.  Olaadia,  indeed,  who  possesses 
a  vivid  yoothibl  imagination,  sn^^este 
that  the  bell  is  placed  there  jn£t  as  the 
horn  is  hong  at  the  gate  of  the  enchanted 
castle,  and  that  to  ring  that  bsll  mi^t 
involve  us  in  some  enrious  adventure. 

But  adventures  are  for  the  adventurooa, 
and  neither  of  as  feela  in  Qoizotic  mood 
to-day.  Nor  am  I  at  all  anxious  to  summon 
any  witnesses  to  our  tdte4-tdte  by  the 
riverside.  The  heat  of  the  day  is  over, 
and  a  pleasant  breeze  ripples  the  river, 
wMdi  glides  nnooUily  by, "  giving  a  gentle 
kiss  to  every  sedge,"  and  the  atulneis  has 
tempted  forth  a  little  brood  of  dabchieks, 
four  or  five  little  mors^  of  down,  with  the 
parent  bird  at  the  bead  of  them,  which 
dive  and  reappear,  and  dart  aboat  after 
Sies,  quite  indifierent  to  onr  presence. 
Claudia  has  picked  op  ao  ox-eyed  daisy, 
and  is  pulling  it  to  pieces,  flinging  the 
petda  one  by  one  into  the  atream. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  when  the  petals  were  all 
gone,  "it  is  'loves  me,'  ofconrs&" 

"Bush  I"  said  Claudia.  "Then  is  a 
word  that  is  snre  to  Biouse  niadem(HBeUe." 

Mademoiseiile.  however,  waa  still  aleeninc 


very  comfortably,  emboweired  in  rushes, 
so  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
forUddea  sabject  should  be  esoheired. 
Claudia  half  acknowledged  that  she  was 
wonderingwhether  somebody  loved  her,  but 
not  anybody  in  particular.  She  had  only  a 
vi^e  kmd  of  cariosity  on  the  subject. 
And  then  I  suggested,  as  in  dutf  bound, 
how  hft[^y  Charlwood  would  be  could  he 
think  that  ho  had  been  the  subject  of  such 
a  flattsrii^  sortilege. 

"Let  Charlwood  speak  for  himstif," 
said  Claudia  proudly. 

To  which  I  rejoined  that  probably  we 
ahoold  see  Charlwood  to-night,  and  that 
no  doubt  he  would  speak  for  himself. 

"  And  then,"  I  said  savagely.  "  when  I 
had  tnnded  over  the  boat  and  its  crew  to 
the  charge  of  its  legitimate  captain,  I 
shoold  retire  to  distant  realms  and  miso- 
gynistic  retirement. 

"  Bat  why ! "  asked  Clandia,  in  innooent 
wonder ;  "  since  Charlwood  is  your  great 
friend,  why  should  you  give  us  up  when 
he  comes  J " 

"  Only  having  held  the  chief  place  for 
all  these  pleasant  days,  how  could  I  bear 
to  see  anybody  else  holding  itl  " 

"FerbapB  he  won't  come,  after  all,"  said 
Clandia  with  girlish  insouciance.  "  Very 
likely  he  won't.  He  is  too  much  taken  np 
with  Kebecca,  perhi^  Do  yoa  know 
Rebecca  1 "  turning  upon  me  with  a  sudden 
glow  of  interest. 

I  described  the  dark  maiden's  charms, 
her  speaking  eyas,  her  lovely  hair,  her 
beaatifol  voice. 

"She  must  be  very  charming,"  said 
Clandia  softly.  "PerttapB,  when  you  leave 
ne,  you  win  take  Charlwood's  place  by  her 
aide } " 

Well,  tiie  notion  had  not  occurred  to 
me  before,  but,  once  suggested,  it  seemed  a 
very  promising  one  If  Rebecca  would 
only  smile  upon  me,  halcyon  days  might 
come  again.  Bat  Claudia  took  my  careless 
words  for  eoFQesk  She  looked  steadfastiy 
away  from  me  and  up  the  river,  but  her 
^les  were  snfimsed,  her  lip  trembled.  The 
temptation  to  seize  the  uttle  brown  hand 
that  rested  on  the  seat  waa  too  great  to  be 
resisted. 

"Claudia,  whether  as  captain  or  as 
crew,  I  should  like  always  to  sail  with 
yon." 

'  Is  that  poetry  t "  asked  Clandia,  langh- 
uic;  nervouuy,  while  still  a  film  of  sorrow 
veiled  her  eyes.  And  she  tried  to  withdraw 
her  band,  but  not  impatientjy. 

"  Claudia  1"  cried  a  voice  ^om  the  river. 
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Mademobellfl  had  kwoke,  aifd  wu  looking 
oat  uizioiulj  in  oar  direction.  "  Ckodia, 
mj  child,  how  long  hare  70a  been  iherel" 

"  Not  very  long,"  replied  Cl&ndia  in 
a  T(Hce  u  nnooncemed  as  she  oould 
make  it. 

"  I  most  have  shot  my  eyes  for  a  little 
moment,  I  snppoaei.  Well,  aai  what  are 
we  stopping  here  tor  t  It  is  rery  triate 
among  these  nuhes." 

"  We  are  coming  directly,  ma'amielle," 
cried  Clandia,  and  Uien  she  etooped  and 
patted  the  qnaint  old  bell  that  had  wiaely 
held  its  tongue  ^1  the  timet  "  Good-bye, 
bell,"  she  whispered;  "yon  hare  bronght 
ns  a  little  adventnre  after  aU." 

Aa  we  pnahed  off  into  the  main  stnam. 


Walliogford  came  in  sight  with  its  lonft 
many-arched  bridge,  a  bridge  that  ipreadfl 
itaelf  OYtx  land  and  water  indisoriminately. 


And  at  Walliogford  we  met  the  elder  Fye- 
crofta,  who  had  been  waiting  for  as  some 
time,  and  had  driven  the  distance  from  Dor- 
chester in  mndi  quicker  time  thaA  we  had 
done  it  by  water. 

niere  is  little  at  Wallingford  to  show 
for  its  former  importance  as  a  royal  re- 
sidence and  stronghold.  The  town  itmlf 
seems  dull  and  lifeleu  beyond  most  country 
towns,  without  any  piatniesqae  features. 
Of  the  royal  caatle  there  only  remain 
die  earthworks  of  the  keep,  which  are 
separated  from  the  river  by  some  low- 
ly log  meadows.  This  keep  formed  one 
oomer  of  a  strong  enceinte  that  en- 
eloeed  the  town.  Probably  the  river,  or 
a  channel  of  it,  once  ran  directly  under  the 
caslJe-walls,  uid  tiie  low-lying  meadows 
may  have  once  formed  the  iilaiid  where 
that  King  Stephen  and  Henry  Plantagenat 
met,  and  conclnded  the  treaty  whidi 
settled  the  ancceasion  of  the  English 
crown.  At  a  Iat«r  date  the  castle  be- 
longed to  the  Black  Prince,  and  here  died 
hia  widow,  the  fair  Joan  of  Kent,  the 
much-loved  and  much-married  Joan,  whose 
ransom  from  the  rebels  of  Kent,  when  in 
years  she  waa  quite  an  old  woman,  was 
a  kias  graciously  heitowed  on  the  leader  of 
the  force.  And  Joan  being  a  distinct 
hnman,  and  what  is  better,  feminine,  figure 
in  the  barren  annals  of  the  past,  gives  a 
certain  interest  to  these  grassy  mounda 

Mr.  Fyecroft,  who  has  looked  up  the 
local  history,  tells  us  how  Joan  of  Kent, 
making  her  last  testament,  on  her  death- 
bed in  Wallingford  Caatle,  gave  to  her  son, 
King  Richard  the  Second,  her  new  bed 
of  red  velvet,  embroidered  with  ostrich- 
feathers  of  silver,  and  leoparde'^heads  of 
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.  with  boughs  and  leave*  proceediniF 
im  their  mouths — probably  the  very  bed 
from  which  the  testament  waa  penned ;  and 
we  may  think  of  joyous  Joui  as  drawing 
her  last  breath  m  her  damp,  rheomatic 
old  castle  with  all  this  tawiuy  grandeur 
about  her;  while  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Rent, 
and  John  Hdaud,  lier  elder  sons,  she 
leaves  each  a  bed  of  red  oamak — ^whatevec 
ihat  may  be.  As  for  the  old  tradition  of 
the  former  ezisteuoe  of  fourteen  parish 
churches  within  the  town,  this  probably 
owes  its  origin  to  some  confusion  between 
the  botmdtfy  of  the  honour  of  Walling- 
ford and  of  the  town  itaell  Cwtainly, 
as  far  as  Leland's  evidence  goes,  who 
visited  the  town  A.D.  1642,  although  he 
mantionB  the  tradition,  he  found  at  that 
time  only  "  three  poore  paroche  chirchM  " 
within  its  limits;  So  that  Tom  Fair&r 
and  hia  Furitana,  who  atormed  and  took 
the  town  at  a  later  date,  most  be  absolved 
of  any  wholesale  destmotion  of  dmrohes. 

Perhaps  Wallingford  would  be  mora 
interesting  if  you  could  get  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  it  from  some  nsighbonriBg  height, 
and  trace  its  old  earthworks  and  the  Une 
where  its  walls  once  stood ;  but  all  is  flat 
aa  a  table-cloth  about  there.  Nor  is  the  river 
very  interesting,  for  some  distance  below, 
being  rather  a  Dutch  canal-Uke  stream. 
And  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  there 
a  big,  many-windowed  brick  building, 
that  givea  rise  to  iba  following  colloquy, 
the  apeakers  beiog  die  man  in  the  mU, 
and  an  honest-loMing  eountryman  who 
is  walking  the  towpmi  with  his  sweet- 
heart:  . 

"  Oan  yon  tell  ma  wh^  that  Ug  bnild- 
;  is — the  red-briek  one  over  yonder  1 " 
"  Whaat,  that  big  building  over  tbeer! " 
"  Yes,  exactly." 

"  Whaat,    tl^t    big  building,    a'   red- 
breekt" 

"  The  very  place." 

"  And  yow  waant  to  know  whaat  'tit" 

"  That'a  just  what  I  ask  you." 

"Why,"  witii  a   buist   of    suppreved 

chookles,   as  if  the   joke  were  too  rich 

almost  for  utterance,  "thaat  bnildhig  be 

the  'sylnmn." 

Bat  as  the  river  approaches  Moulaford, 
the  scene  becomes  more  inriting.  The 
river  is  approaching  a  chain  of  hills,  tluU 
seem  to  dispute  its  path.  Our  Thames 
has  passed  throogh  the  first  part  of  its 
ooarse^the  smooth  and  uneventful 
Hitherto  the  river  has  skirted  the 
has  met,  and  gone  out  of  its  way  ta  aviHd 
them,  bat  now  it  seems  to  make  itsl  eoune 
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in  spite  of  them;  entering  their  narrow 
defilea  with  ft  Btrong  faith  in  ita  eventnal 
destiny.  Rashes  and  Btumpf  willows,  too, 
gire  place  to  fine  and  well-grown  timber, 
and  with  a  background  of  theae  noble  trees 
stands  the  little  riverside  inn,  The  Beetle 
and  Wedge,  with  the  ferry-boat  moored  in 
front  of  it,  and  a  gronp  of  yonng  fellows, 
mostlj  artiste,  esjojing  their  pipes  in 
the  pleasant  evening  ur.  But  more  sor- 
prising  it  is  to  find  ourBelvea  hailed  from 
the  ehore.  The  Pyecrofts  have  stopped 
here  on  their  drive.  Ttiey  are  not  given 
to  stopping  at  roadside  or  riverside  inns 
on  their  way,  so  that  this  proceediDg  of 
theirs  is  the  more  astonishing,  fiat  Mrs. 
Pyecroft  makes  ugnals  that  she  partica- 
laxly  wants  me  to  come  ashore,  and  she 
carries  me  ofi"  as  soon  as  I  land. 

"I  have  heard  of  them,"  cried  Mrs.  Pye- 
croft excitedly ;  "  Charlwood  has  been  here 
this  very  day;  the  whole  party  of  them  have 
been  here  all  this  day  fishing,  and  t^ey 
have  only  just  gone  back  to  their  quarters, 
somewhwe  near  to  Basildon.  Wemnsbfind 
them  at  once." 

Mrs,  Pyedroft's  excitement  iofeoted  me 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  put  it  in  my  mind 
to  say  what  I  should  otherwise  have  held 
over  for  &  time.  Why  should  they — her 
parmls — devote  poor  Claudia  to  one  who 
did  not  care  for  her  to  begin  with,  and  was 
never  likely  to  make  her  mtppy  i 

"  Crive  her  to  me,  Mrs.  Pyecroft,"  I  urged ; 
"I  have  longed  for  her  from  the  first 
momeut  I  saw  her  portrait.  She  will  be 
hapOT  with  me." 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  cried  Mrs.  Pyecroft, 
wringing  her  hands  nervously.  "  I  would 
rather  trust  the  child  with  you  than  with 
Charlwood,  but — oh,  I  cannot  ■acriflce  her 
father  1  There,  I  cannot  say  any  more, 
but  you  moat  kaow  that  what  you  ask  is 
impossible." 

But  I  could  not  be  brought  to  see  the 
impossibility  of  the  matter.  There  could 
be  no  valid  reason,  apart  &am  the  senti- 
mental conaideraUon  of  keeping  the  estate 
in  the  famUy  name,  which  certainly  ought 
not  to  outweigh  the  happiness  of  a  number 
of  human  creatures ;  apart  from  this,  what 
could  there  be  to  render  such  an  ill  starred 
union  necessary  1 

"  Ob,"  cried  Mrs.  Pyecroft,  laying  hsr 
hand  appeidingjy  on  my  arm,  "  can  we 
trust  yoo  1  I  thiak  we  can ;  and  it  will 
be  a  great  relief  to  me,  for  all  the  burden 
is  upon  my  shoulders," 

Surely  Mrs,  Pyecroft  could  trust  me, 
sinoe  it  was  mv  irreat  ambitica  to  become 


a  member  of  her  family.  Claudia's  mother 
might  rely  upon  all  that  my  skiU  could  do 
to  help  her. 

"Then  I  will  tell  you  our  story,"  said 
Hn.  Pyecroft,  "  beginning  with  my  uncle 
Charlwood,  who  made  a  large  fortune  in 
Bristol  and  left  all  his  money  to  my  eldest 
child — for  Charlwood's  father  had  offended 
him  just  before  his  death.  Now,  at  that 
time,  we  had  a  sou,  who  was  too  much  like 
Charlwood,  poor  boy  I  good-hearted,  but 
extravagant  and  dissipated.  He  knew  that 
this  fortune  of  my  uncle's  was  coming  to 
him,  and  he  was  beyond  our  control  Prom 
bad,  my  poor  boy  went  to  worse,  and  in 
one  mad  hour  he  foiged  the  name  of  a 
friend  to  bills  for  a  large  amount  The 
bills  were  coming  due ;  my  poor  boy  saw 
bis  name  dishoQoured,- himself  spending 
his  best  years  in  prison.  He  came  to  me, 
and  told  me  everything.  And  I  made 
his  father  save  him.  But  this  he  could  only 
do  by  risking  his  own  good  name.  A  lai^ 
part  of  Uncle  Charlwood's  trust  was  invested 
in  honse-property ;  this  was  readily  disposed 
of,  the  other  trustee  signing  his  name 
unsuspicioosly  to  the  transfer.  In  a  few 
months  my  son  would  come  of  age,  and 
could  acquit  his  father  of  all  responsibility. 
Before  those  months  hod  elapsed,  my  poor, 
unfortunate  son  was  dead.  Never  has  poor 
Ernest  been  able  to  make  up  the  deficiency ; 
in  his  efforts,  be  has,  I  fear,  still  further 
embarrassed  himself.  Still,  the  money  is 
Claudia's,  that  is,  if  she  lives  to  twenty-one. 
And  there  would  be  no  real  danger,  but  for 
the  possibility  of  interfering  friends.  I  am 
told  that  if  the  estate  were  thrown  into 
Chancery,  my  poor  husband  and  the  other 
trustee,  Mr.  Boothby,  might  be  made  to 
refund,  at  once,  all  that  money,  and  that 
poor  Ernest  might  be  sent  to  prison  till  it 
is  paid.  And  there  is  one  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance. Mr.  Thomas  has  purchased 
the  house-property,  and,  although  his  title 
is  quite  good,  I  am  told  he  is  always 
poking  about  and  asking  questions.  Now, 
if  ever  by  evil  chance  he  and  Mr.  BooUiby 
should  come  together " 

I  groaned  out  aloud : 

"  Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Pyecroft,  the  evil 
you  dread  has  actually  come  to  pass.  Mr. 
Boothby  and  old  Thomas  are  hand  and 
glove  together  at  this  moment" 

"Then  my  poor  husband,  my  wretched 
Ernest,  is  undone ! "  cried  Mrs.  Pyecroft 
wildly.  "Ob,  iiir.  Penrice,  save  him — save 
faim  for  me  and  his  child,  and  you  shall 
have  Claudia — ^you  shall  hare  aoythiug — 
onlr  save  him  1 " 
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AFTER  LONG  YEAE& 

CHAPTBB   IV. 

TiiE  veeks  tli&t  elapsed  betweeD  tbe 
deepatch  sf  the  letter  in  which  Stephen 
Ellerton  made  his  formal  demand  to  Colenel 
Hamilton  for  hie  datighter's  hand,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  latter's  reply,  were  the  most 
trying  the  young  man  had  aa  yet  expe- 
rienced. Between  his  aont  and  hinuelf 
there  had  fallen  upon  the  aabject  which 
was  uppermost  in  hie  thoughte  a  dead 
silence ;  and,  do  what  he  womd,  he  oonld 
not  prevent  his  fears  getting  the  better  of 
his  hopes,  when  he  recalled  their  ooover- 
sation.  It  was  not  as  thongh,  aa  be  pot 
it  to  himself  in  the  homely  Saxon  wluch 
came  m(»t  readily  to  his  lipi,  he  had  been 
"worth  having."  There  was  so  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  be  orged  for  him  as  a  suitor,  that 
it  was  hard  to  have  any  thing  positive  against 
him.  The  most  hopeful  element  was  con- 
tained in  the  oonfidenoeHary  herself  seemed 
to  feel  in  her  fiAher's  indolgenoe,  and,  even 
when  he  took  heart  at  thu,  Steenie  coold 
not  but  reflect  that  she  knew  leas  than  he 
did,  and  that  he  had  himself  placed  no  less 
reliance  apon  his  aunt 

He  ran  np  to  town ;  thongh  he  would 
have  avoided  it  if  he  could,  eager  as  he 
was  to  see  Mary  herself,  nntil  he  felt  a 
greater  certainty  of  his  ground.  But 
having  been  asked,  he  could  not  refuse  to 
go,  and  very  kind  and  friendly  everybody 
at  The  Cedars  was  to  him.  lliere  seemed 
to  be  a  little  astonishment;  not  at  Mary's 
precipitancy,  for  precipitate  she  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been,  bat  at  the 
fact  that  she  shonld  have  allowed  herself 
to  be,  as  it  were,  taken  by  storm. 

"  I  was  taken  aback  when  I  heard  of  it,  I 
must  say,"  Mrs.  Lindsay  observed ,  laughing. 
"  But  I  don't  know  why  I  ritould  have 
been,  Mary  is  never  long  in  making  up 
her  mind  about  anythisg  or  anybody. ' 

Mary  had,  it  appeared  to  Steenie,  very 
much  her  own  way  with  all  of  them.  She 
was  brighter  and  quicker,  and  had  more 
ideas  of  her  own,  than  the  rest  of  the 
young  ones.  She  had  "  character,"  as  the 
phrase  goes,  and  a  will  of  her  own  to 
boot,  and  she  had  had  things  pretty  well 
her  own  way  always.  Still  they  had  not 
spoiled  her;  she  had  had  to  give  and 
tike ;  and,  it  muit  be  added,  ber  way 
was  not,  as  a  rule,  a  wicked  way.  Her 
imptdses  were  good,  if  they  were  sttong, 
and  there  was  no  guile  in  her. 

She  coold  not  run  down  to  West  Sazford 
to  see  Mi«s  Danacombe,  as  she  had  made 


up  to  town  to  see  her  coosini, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  she  was  not 
asked. 

Besides,  my  dear,  we  don't  know  yet 
what  your  father  will  say,"  lltn,  Lindaay 
mildly  reminded  her. 

"What  can  he  sayt"  she  retorted. 
He  told  me  his  one  wish  was  to  see  m« 
happy,  and  he  spoke  of  my  luarryiog. 
He  could  not  expect  to  keep  me  to  himselr, 
he  said.  And  papa  does  not  think  money 
is  everything,  any  more  than  you  do^  He 
is  sore  to  be  satisfied.'' 

One  can  never  be  sure  of  uythuig 
in  this  world,"  the  older  woman  replied 
gravely ;  but  she  did  not  expect  any^ing 
worse  than  a  conditional  acceptance.  To 
her,  as  well  as  to  Hary,  therefore,  the 
Colonel's  letter,  when  it  did  arrive,  con- 
veyed a  shock;  for  in  it  he  b^$;ed  his 
daughter  quietly  but  earnestly  to  put  the 
thought  of  Stephen  Ellerton  on  one  side. 

"  I  have  nothing,"  he  wrote, ,"  to  urge 
against  him  personally;  I  do  not  know 
him,  and  the  letter  he  has  done  me  ^e 
honour  to  write  is  gentlemanly  and  straight- 
forward ;  but  I  have  reasons  for  objecting 
strongly  to  a  connection  between  the 
families,  and  you  will  take  my  woid  for  it 
that  these  reasons  are  good  and  sufBcieob 
Heaven  knows  I  would  not  thwart  you  for 
any  caprice  of  my  own  ;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  no  happiness  would  accrue  to  either 
party  from  ench  a  marriage." 

"  What  does  he  mean,  Aunt  Emma  T 
What  can  be  the  matter  with  the  family, 
and  what  can  he  have  known  of  th«n  % " 
Mary  Hamilton  asked  with  a  pale,  aet-faoe, 
as  she  sat  facing  her  kinswoman ;  the  letter, 
which  the  latter  had  just  retained  to  her, 
lying  in  her  lap. 

To  her  the  kindly  woman  who  had  been 
a  second  mother  to  tier  was  always  "aunt" 
"  My  dear,  how  can  I  say  t  Insanity, 
perhaps.  There  were  people,  you  know, 
who  thought  that  the  tragedy  at  West 
S^foM  was  not  murder  at  M,  but  suicide. 
It  is  possible  your  father  may  be  one  of 
them." 

"  You  did  not  think  bo,  and  Uncle  Hu^h 
said  the  other  night  it  was  as  plain  a  ease 
of  murder  as  could  ba" 

"  I  only  said,  dear,  there  were  those  who 
did  think  so^  How  can  I  tell  what  yoor 
father  meuis  t  There  is  only  one  thing, 
Mary,  I  think,  we  may  be  ssre  of— his 
reasons  are  good  and  sufficient" 

"I  have  no  doubt  he  tlunke  theiii  to," 
Mary  said.  "  But  I  would  rather  he  bad 
given  them.      What  has  he  written  to 
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Steenie^  I  wonder;  and  what  will  he  dot 
Come  aitd  tell  me  he  ia  not  to  be  allowed 
to  have  me,  or— «ome  and  heg  me  to  run 
away  with  him  t " 

She  tried  to  langh,  but  failed  miserablr; 
and  the  tears,  in  ^he  of  her,  rose  into  her 
ejes. 

^'  I  was  eo  bi^i^,"  she  said,  "and  I  felt 
so  aura.  It  Boeina  ecarcely  fair  to  ask  lu  to 
give  each  other  op,  without  saying  why." 

"  There  are  tlunge,  dear  child,  which  ib 
is  kinder  to  leave  onsaid,"  Mrs.  Lindsay 
suggested  gently. 

"  ITonr  mind  ke^M  running  on  the  one 
thing.  Aunt  Emisa,"  Mary  replied  with 
some  impatience.  "And  you  will  never 
make  me  bdiere  there  is  any  more 
tendency  to  that  tn  Steenie  and  hts  people 
than  there  is  in  me  and  mine." 

The  evening  brongU)  a  distoacted  little 
letter  from  Steeuie.  He  had  had  his  dis- 
miesal  in  very  laconic  tonus,  and  the  next 
day  he  took  a  holiday  and  came  up  to  The 
Cedars  He  had  made  up  his  mind  there 
should  be  no  mysteiy  or  misaaderBtanding 
between  him  and  Mary — that  if  they  were 
to  be  kept  apart,  it  should  not  be  in  any 
degree  by  their  own  instrumentality. 

"Your  father  and  my  aunt  vera  en- 
gaged to  each  other,"  he  told  her  to  her 
great  astonishment,  "and  she  eonddars 
your  father  treated  her  badly,  in  what  way 
[  cannot  make  out ;  bid  from  the  first  she 
seemed  sure  there  would  be  an  objection." 

"I  don't  brieve  papa  ever  behaved 
badly  to  anybody,  least  of  all  to  a  woman," 
the  girl  exclaimed  warmly.  "  Yoor  aunt 
mnst  be  labouring  under  a  delasioa" 

Ber  own  woids  biought  back  to  her 
memory  Mrs.  Lindsay's  saggeedon  of  the 
day  before. 

"Thereisnootberreaaon}"  sbequeried. 
"  Oh,  Steenie,  be  eandid  with  me  1  It  will 
be  better  for  us  both.  There  is  no  other 
reason  whatever — there  is  nothing  else 
assBociated  in  papa's  mind  with  your 
family  t " 

*'  On  my  word  of  honour,  to  tiie  beat  of 
my  belief,  nothbg,"  he  answered  readily; 
"  what  should  there  be  1 " 

For  all  her  answer,  she  put  her  hand  in 
bis. 

"I  take  your  word  for  it,"  she  said; 
"and  that  being  all  there  is  to  come 
between  us,  I  wiU  do  as  you  wish.  I  will 
wait  for  my  Other's  consent  nntill  see 
hiai.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  come  and  sea 
mo,  and  I  most  not  write  to  yon,  but  I 
shall  watt  fur  you  just  the  same,  until  I 
hear  vou.  on  vour  oart.  have  eroffu  tired 


of  waddog.  There  is  no  fear  of  me ;  I 
have  the  patience  and  the  obstinacy  of  a 
mule!" 

Miss  Dnnscombe  took  outwardly  with 
great  calmness  the  annooncement  of  the 
decision  at  which  her  nephew  and  the  girl 
to  whom  he  had  so  warmly  attached  him- 
self, had  arrived.  She  had  "  said  her  say," 
and  she  was  not  a  woman  to  waste  words ; 
but  she  did  feel,  and  ied  bitterly,  that 
Steenie  had  made  her  will  and  wish  of  no 
account  in  the  matter.  She  would  have 
resented  it  still  more,  had  she  not  been  so 
sure  of  the  impotence  of  the  defiance  he 
was  proclaiming.  It  was  not  in  her  nature 
to  trample  upon  a  &llen  enemy,  and 
already  in  her  mind's  eye  she  saw  him  in 
the  dost,  for  of  Colonel  Hamilton's  line 
ol  conduct  who  could  entertain  a  doubt } 

As  far  as  she  oould,  tiierefore,  she 
studiously  ignored  the  difference  which  had 
taken  place  in  their  relations  with  each 
other.  Still,  do  what  she  would,  nothing 
could  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  lay 
between  them.  What  possible  intercourse 
worthy  of  the  name,  can  remain  to  people 
when  the  sabjeot  which  lies  nearest  to  the 
heart  of  one  of  them  is  forbidden  ground 
to  the  other  t  The  increased  isolation  in 
which  he  found  himself  had  the  effect  which 
might  have  been  anticipated  on  the  young 
man.  He  went  out  more  and  stayed  out 
longer,  from  which  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  he  fell  into  evil  coorses,  that  he 
drank,  gambled,  or  otherwise  disgraced 
himself,  for  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind, 
fie  simply  became  more  and  more  inde- 
pendent of  his  aunt,  and  eetranged  from 
her,  and  she,  in  spite  of  herself,  from  him. 
People  noticed  it,  of  coarse — as  they  notice 
everything,  particularly  that  which  is  not 
to  their  neighboor'B  credit — and  invented 
various  explanations  of  it,  none  of  which 
touched  the  truth.  That  which  took  the 
taste  of  West  Saxford  most  decidedly  had 
for  its  basis  NeUie  Bevan's  marriage. 
Young  EUertoo,  tiiey  said,  had  put  a  good  . 
face  upon  it  at  the  time,  but  it  had  un- 
settled him.  Nor  was  the  public  mind 
altogether  satisfied,  as  time  went  on,  as 
to  Nellie  hetselt  The  girl  had  grown 
grave  since  her  return  homo  in  her  new 
character,  and  even  her  husband  struck  his 
old  associates  as  being,  as  some  of  them 
expressed  it,  "down  in  the  mouth."  Mr. 
Bevan's  health  was  understood  to  continue 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  young  couple's 
BurrouDdiugs  were  possibly,  on  tliat  account, 
less  cheerful  than  they  should  have  been. 

Steenie    did    not   see  much  of  Uiem. 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-   ,,^^.^ 
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Mr.  Beran,  thongb  he  itfll  cune  to  ihe 
office,  did  not  stay  late,  and  he  rery  rarely 
espreaaed  a  wuh  to  see  the  yono^  man  at 
his  own  hoaea  Indeed,  that  avoidance  of 
himself  which  the  latter  imagined  he  had 
observed  some  time  sioce,  had  in  no  wise 
diminished ;  bat  Steenie  was  the  lest 
aggrieved  by  it,  as  he  saw  indicationa  of  a 
growing  diapoBition  to  shan  the  society  of 
others,  no  less  than  of  himself,  on  the  part 
of  the  old  lawyer.  His  ill-health  aeemed 
to  have  made  him  morose  and  moody,  and 
it  wonld  appear  that  even  Nellie  was 
powerless  to  counteract  the  effect  of  it 

Time  seems  proverbially  leaden-footed 
to  those  who  wait ;  bnt  even  to  them, 
after  a  certain  space,  it  ceases  to  drag  aa 
heavily  as  at  first,  and  the  last  nine  months 
or  so  of  Steeni^'s  probation  were  ^parently 
swifter  in  their  flight  than  the  first  Mary 
Hamilton  had  held  it  no  part  of  her  daty 
to  keep  bini  in  utter  ignorance  of  her  well- 
being  and  whereabonta  One  can  send  a 
paper  now  and  again,  even  if  one  may  not 
meet  or  write,  and  of  these  innocent,  if 
prosaic,  tokens  of  remembrance  there  had 
been  a  constant  intorchange  from  the  fint 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  love, 
in  the  hearts  of  most  of  as,  will  live  with- 
out any  sustenanoe  whatever,  bnt  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  can  be  kept  not  merely 
alive,  bnt  thriving,  npon  the  most  pitifol 
£ri^;ment& 

It  was  in  this  way  Uiat  things  went  on 
until  within  three  months,  or  t£ereaboats, 
of  Colonel  Hamiltoa's  retom,  when  Mtas 
Daoscombe  suddenly  called  her  nephew's 
attention  to  herself  by  &lling  ilL  >She  was 
a  great  gardener,  and  never  at  any  time 
over-careful  of  herself,  and  she  contrived, 
by  dint  of  exposing  herself  with  her  asnal 
recklessness  to  the  March  winds,  to  take 
cold,  a  circnmstance  to  which,  after  her 
accustomed  fashion,  she  attached  very 
little  importance.  It  resolted,  however, 
for  once,  m  a  sharp  attack  of  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  and  for  a  few  days  t£ere  was, 
in  the  professional  phrase,  grave  cause  for 
anxiety. 

And  Steenie  was  anxious — anxious  and 
remorseful  both.  She  had  been  devoted 
to  him  all  her  life,  and  he  had  not  taken 
her  into  his  confidence,  as  she  had  deserved 
to  ha  t.iken.  He  had  kept  her  in  the  dark 
on  both  occasions  whqn  the  question  had 
been  of  his  future — first  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  one  girl,  then  that  of  another 
— and  now  ha  was  going  his  own  way, 


quite  imspective  of  her.  He  felt  guilty 
and  miserable  enough  daring  those  noara 
in  which  her  life  hung,  as  it  were,  in  the 
balance.  But  scarcely  to  save  it  could  hs 
now  have  broken  turn  with  the  girl  who 
had  stood  by  bim  so  patiendy  and  pluckily. 
It  was  sweet  to  the  poor,  hungry  sool, 
starving  in  silence  for  more  love  than  it 
wonld  ever  get  down  here,  to  see  that  he 
cared  so  much,  and  perhaps  it  helped  her, 
more  than  the  doctors  thought,  to  get  well ; 
but  it  made  it  harder  to  settle  down  into 
the  old  ways — ways  in  which  Steenie  took 
nowadays  so  small  a  shsre — afterwards. 
She  grew  restless  and  irritable  in  her  con- 
valescence, and  when  it  was  soggestad 
that  she  shonld  go  away  for  a  Ume  for 
change  of  air  and  aoene,  she  fell  into  the 
idea  with  a  readiness  which  snrprised 
him.  He  was  still  mor»  snrprised  when 
she  told  him  suddenly  one  day  that  ahe 
had  oonsented  to  let  the  hoosa  -for  the 
summer. 

"  Mrs.  Stracey  has  a  friend  for  whom  it 
would  be  the  very  thing — a  City  man  with 
a  delicate  wife,  who  is  ordered  change  and 
quiet,  anywhere  but  at  the  sea,  and  ahe 
has  written  to  him  to  come  and  see  it," 
Miss  Dnnscombe  informed  her  nephew. 
"  They  are  quiet  people,  without  children, 
and  woold  take  care  of  it.  I  told  her  you 
wculd  retain  your  bedroom,  and,  for  the 
rest,  ^u  will  bid  a  bachelor  life  for  a  tune 
no  tnaL" 

The  young  mui  could  scarcely  believe 
his  ears.  She  had,  indeed,  grawed,  more 
completely  than  he  had  supposed  possible^ 
his  complete  independence  of  her,  or  she 
would  never  have  suggested  turning  him 
adrift  like  this. 

"  It  will  save  trouble  in  many  ways," 
she  vouchsafed  to  add.  "  I  shall  aeiid 
Wilson  home  on  board-wages,  and  take 
Milly  with  me.  Jim  they  will  be  glad  of 
in  the  garden,  but  th^  will  bring  their 
own  servants,  and  I  shall  hava  no  wony  aa 
to  bow  things  are  going  on  in  my  absencai" 

"  And  may  I  ask  for  how  long  yon  pur- 
pose making  tiiis  arrangement!"  Steenie 
asked  stifily. 

"  For  tttfee  months  certain — for  longer 
if  they  wish  it,"  she  replied  coolly. 

The  next  day,  the  gentleman  in  question 
— a  London  stockbroker,  of  the  name  of 
Burroughes  —  came  down  and  eaw  the 
house,  and  on  the  let  of  May  Miss  Dnns- 
combe gave  him  possession,  and  took  tier 
own  departure  for  the  seaside. 
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CHAFTEK  XXXIL     AT  THE  FIELDS. 
Dust  eyerywhere,  and  n  hot,  brooding, 

,  laiid  Btmuphere,  which  make*  atrongeis 
to  Kimberley,  in  epite  of  themflelret,  think 
of  other  and  older  "  citiee  oi  the  plain." 
The  town  lies  irreKolarly  abont  a  low 
hill ;  it  u  snrroondea  by  the  great  barren 
veld^  which  atretohei  away  for  milei  to 
the  mooDtaina,  and  ia  covered  with  rongb 
acmb-giasa,  or  sometimea  it  ia  all  aand  and 
dead  brown  BtalloL  The  nearest  green  place, 
where  treea  and  gardens  are  to  be  fonnd,  is 
Barkly,  by  the  Yul  river,  twenty-four  miles 
away.  Here,  where  the  first  dioinonda  were 
fonnd,  the  Fielda  people  go  to  get  rid  of  Ihur 
fevers,  or  at  least  to  refresh  theniMlTes  after 
endoiing  their  own  climate  a  littie  too  long. 
There  may  have  been  changes  and  im- 
[otiTements  sinoe  that  lime;  but  when 
Gerald  and  liieo  arrived  at  Kimberley 
the  town  was  built  of  ommgated  iron,  with 
mud  hats  and  oanvaa  tents  here  and  Utere ; 
the  steeeta,  or  roadways  rathsr,  were  a 
wildemeaa  of  duat  and  holes ;  the  place,  in 
fact,  waa  a  mere  settiement  round  the  great 
mina^  which  waa  still  worked  by  pnvate 
claim  -  holdcsv.      Companies    had   nardly 

,  b^un  to  be  formed.  Each  man  worked 
for  himself,  was  lucky,  sold  his  dbunonds 
to  the  Jew  dealers,  lived  wildly  and 
eztoavaganUy  till  the  money  was  all  eone ; 
or  waa  unludcy,  worked  on  in  deapair  till 
he  eould  afib^  to  work  no  longer,  and 
ended  perlu^M  in  atarvalion  or  suicide, 
while,  by  no  means  rarely,  the  diamonds 
which  would  have  saved  lua  life  and  made 
his  fortune  were  carried  off  from  the  mine 

;  by  bta  Kafir  labonrera,  hidden  in  their 
moatba,  or  even  in  a  slit  in  their  akina. 


his  diamonda  home  to  hia  wife  in  his  waist- ' 
coat-pocket,  and  she  looked  them  carefolly 
over,  and  ^at  the  white  ones  into  a  little ' 
bottle  of  acid  on  a  afaelf ,  for  fear  tfaey  should 
crack  in  cutting.  Here  at  Kimberley  people 
thought  of  diamonds,  talked  of  diamonoa, 
aearched  for  diamonds  from  early  in  the 
morning  till  late  at  night.  Thousands  of 
Kafirs,  poBsessins  no  clothes  but  an  old 
scarlet  jacket,  wiuah  they  generally  did 
not  wear,  spent  their  days  di^ng  out  soil 
in  the  mine,  which  was  sent  up  in  backets 
to  be  pulveriaed,  and  waabed,  and  sifted, 
and  sorted ;  thia  last  part  of  tjie  work  waa 
always  done  by  the  owner  himwilf 

All  this  interested  Theo  eztxem^ly  when 
she  first  came  to  the  Fields.  She  was  in  a  , 
mood  to  like  everything  and  everytiiing 
amoaed  her.  She  found  things  to  admire, 
things  that  she  said  were  beautiful,  while  ' 
Oerald  laughed  again  at  her  idealising 
power.  She  saw  new  effects  of  colour, 
where  he  refused  to  see  anything  but  dusty 
grey  and  brown — the  purpla-biue  of  the  ■ 
heaps  of  soil  about  the  mine;  the  dark 
staging  and  machinery  standing  up  against 
a  faint  yellow  aky  aludiDg  into  blue;  the 
red  road  running  along  into  the  town;  the 
yellow^ceen  of  the  grass;  the  yellow  huta 
of  a  KaJSr  location,  with  black  figurea 
moving  about  in  red  ooata,  blue  coats,  red 
caps ;  sometimea  a  wild  Kafir  in  an  orange 
blanket^  with  beada  round  his  neck.  She 
liked  to  see  the  ox-wsggons,  gaily  painted, 
ontspanned  in  the  great  open  aqaareof  the 
town,  the  kmg-honwd  oxen  meekly  waitbg, 
tite  diiik  faces  of  many  nationa  paasing  b^, 
the  coolies  sellii^  fruit,  the  3lala)rs  m 
tlieir  gawly  dresses  driving  or  saoatering 
along.  There  was  a  romance  about  it  all  fw 
Theo,  in  spite  of  the  dust,  the  bad  food, 
the  enormous  deamess  of  everything,  the 
Jew  dealers  and  the  diamondi ;  hot  just 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-  ,,^.^ 
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She  had  declared  to  Oerald  that  their 
own  house  was  a  gieat  deal  nicer  than  she 
expected, 

"  What  did  you  expect,  then  t  "  he  Bud 
rather  dolefully. 

"  Oh,  an  iron  thing,"  said  Tbeo. 
abed,  with  two  rooma  How  many  rooms 
haa  this  1  Four,  and  a  kitchen,  and  a  tent 
No  stairs  1  How  nice  I  A  garden  actually, 
wmi  trees  in  it.  And  it  ia  all  really  onr 
ownl" 

"  I  bought  it  and  th«  famitare,  as  it 
stands,"  said  Gerald.  "  If  you  bad  not 
come  I  ahould  have  sold  it  again;  or, 
perhaps,  have  found  some  fellows  to  lire 
with  ma." 

He  looked  at  her  with  langhing  eyes,  as 
she  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  drawing- 
room.  His  wife— bis  boose — it  was  all 
like  a  dream ;  and  there  was  Combe  in  the 
background,  casting  amdons  looks  round 
her ;  she,  too,  tbongh  she  would  not  have 
confessed  it,  was  agreeably  Barprised  at 
the  house,  which,  at  least,  looked  dean. 

Foot  little  house !  Theo  often  thinks  of 
it  now,  and  never  without  a  strange  ache 
at  her  heart,  and  a  disposition  to  tears. 
If  hi^pinesi  was  short-bred  there,  it  was 
Te^  real  while  it  lasted. 

Outside,  the  bouse  was  owrogated  Iron, 
with  canvas  stretched  over  the  roof  to  keep 
the  heat  away,  All  along  the  front,  a 
reed-fence  'divided  it  and  its  little  com- 
pound from  the  toad.  There  was  a  deep 
porch  before  the  door,  with  a  green 
creeper  climbing  over  it ;  through  this  one 
went  straight  into  what  they  called  the 
drawing-room,  which  was  the  whole  front 
of  the  house,  except  a  little  room  on  the 
left,  called  the  study.  This  opened  oat  of 
the  dravring-room  by  a  comer  door,  and  so 
did  the  dining-room,  a  long  little  room 
behind ;  through  it  again  was  a  bedroom, 
a  sort  of  lean-to,  with  a  sloping  roof,  look- 
ing out  at  the  back  oa  a  row  of  bine  gnm- 
trees  which  divided  them  from  their  next- 
door  neigbbouTs,  Then  there  was  the 
kitchen,  a  tiny  hole  which  opened  oat  of 
the  other  end  of  the  dining-room,  and  here 
was  the  only  fireplace,  except  a  stove  in 
the  corner  of  the  dining-room.  As  there 
was  no  other  room  of  any  sort,  Cinnbe  had 
to  sleep  in  a  tent  outside  in  the  compound ; 
this  fr^btened  her  a  good  deal  at  first,  bnt 
she  was  not  really  a  coward  at  heart,  and 
was  soon  quite  proud  of  her  tent,  which 
she  made  into  a  smart  little  abode. 

She  was  thankful  to  have  reached  some 
sort  of  home  at  last,  and  not  displeased  to 
have  full  swfaig  for  all  her  talents,  which 


were  many.  She  went  out  marketing,  she 
cooked,  she  swept  and  dusted;  she  set 
herself  to  upholsterer's  work,  and  made 
covers  for  the  chairs  and  so&  ont  of  some 
chintz  that  Mrs.  Forester  had  advised  her 
to  bring  from  Cape  Town.  The  canvas 
walls,  the  canvas  ceilings,  looked  bare  uid 
ugly  enough,  but  they  had  bought  some 
photographiB  in  Cape  Town,  and  Gerald 
hug  them  up,  with  one  or  two  little 
favourite  pictures  that  Theo  had  broiuht 
with  her.  Then  he  and  she  had  a  few 
books,  and  these  made  the  rooms  look 
homelike,  and,  i^ter  all,  it  was  homa 

Gerald  had  a  little  office  in  another 
street,  where  his  buUding  company  was 
supposed  to  give  estiiuates,  receive  tender^ 
and  do  all  iu  business,  which  on  most  days 
was  no  business  at  alL  His  chief  occupa- 
tion, therefore,  was  writing  letters  to  the 
promoters  of  the  concern  in  England, 
warning  them  how  very  poor  its  proqwcts 
were.  If  his  pay  was  no  more  certain 
than  the  profits,  this  was,  indeed,  a  bad 
look-out  for  him ;  but  before  throwing  it 
over  altogether,  he  wished  to  give  some 
other  man  time  to  come  ont  and  take  his 
place.  His  friend  the  banker,  who  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  him,  would  give  him  a 
temporary  clerkship  at  any  tim&  This 
was  all  very  well,  and  might  keep  <M 
starvation,  bnt  it  did  not  prevent  Gerald 
from  feeling  very  uneasy. 

He  had  no  capital  at  all ;  Theo  had  her 
few  thousand  pounds ;  there  had  been  no 
aettlementa — an  additional  cause  of  grief 
and  rage  to  Captun  North  and  Ife. 
QoodalL  Thus  they  could  do  what  they 
liked  with  their  money  as  long  as  it  lasted; 
and  when  G«'ald  looked  ^»ut  htm  at 
Kimberley,  and  saw  how  men  donUed 
their  fortunes  there,  all  his  thoughts  began 
to  turn  one  way.  The  prudent  old 
banker  strongly  advised  him  against 
having  anything  to  do  with  diamonds, 
holding  up  many  itutanoes  of  mined  men. 
Still  Gerald  was  attracted.  He  had  a 
certain  torn  for  speculation,  uid  though  do 
venture  of  his  had  ever  succeeded,  yet 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  unlucky  always. 

He  said  nothing  of  this  to  Theo ;  at 
this  time  they  found  money  talk  perfeetiy 
uninteresting.  It  was  only  Oombe  who 
complained  to  her  of  the  tcarible  [wioe  tk 
everything,  on  which  Ilieo  laughed,  and 
said  tiiat  everytiung  was  so  bad,  it  oof^t 
to  go  a-great  deal  farther.  They  were  not 
sure  of  much  more  than  three  hundred  a 
year.    Gerald  had  provided  for  Ada,  and 


had  sgeat  almost  his  last  moaey  ia  baying 
t]te  hoDBe,  and  horses,  and  fetching  his 
wife  flrom  Cape  Town.  Theo  was  not  at 
all  anxiooa,  ai^aing  that  she  wonld  want 
no  eyening  -dresses,  and  failing  to  lealise, 
at  fiirst^  that  their  income  was  abont  equal 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  England. 

On  one  of  the  first  days,  she  had  waked 
np  from  a  peaceful  afternoon  sleep,  and 
was  looking  oat  of  the  window,  expecting 
Gerald,  when  she  saw  Mrs.  Lee  coming 
Dp  to  the  door.  Sba  hardly  knew  her ;  the 
little  woman  was  so  very  much  changed  in 
appeaiaiic&  All  her  misery  bad  beui  left 
behind  on  board  ship;  she  was  very  smartly 
dreased,  very  Uvely  in  her  manners ;  che 
came  laoghinK  into  the  room,  and  insisted 
on  kisaine  TEeo,  who  bent  her  head  with 
a  shade  of  relactanca 

"  Poor  little  thing  1 "  she  reproached 
herself ;  "  why  am  I  so  horrid  1  It  is 
very  nice  of  her  to  want  to  kiss  me." 

And  she  immediately  began  with 
extreme  kindness  to  ask  after  Mr.  Lee 
and  the  baby. 

"  Oh,  we're  all  fioorishing,  thank  jroo," 
aaid  Mrs,  Lee.  "As  to  you — dear  me, 
how  qaeer  it  is  to  call  yon  Mrs.  Fane  t 
— yon  don't  look  as  if  yon  liked  it  mnch. 
You're  a  lot  paler  than  you  were  on 
boud.  Ah,  Tve  heard  more  than  one 
Bay  that  it  don't  answer,  coming  out  to 
them.  It's  more  than  they  on^t  to  expect 
Is  that  it  now  1  Or  is  it  the  journey  that's 
been  too  much  for  you  t " 

Theo  looked  at  her  in  a  sort  of  dreamy 
Borprise.  There  came  vaguely  into  hOT 
mind  at  that  moment  a  piece  of  adrioe  that 
Mrs.  Forester  had  given  her,  when  they 
were  talking  abont  people  and  life  at  the 
Fields.  Tlua  advice  was :  "  Give  yourself 
airs."  It  had  amused  Theo  rather  at  the 
time,  for  she  had  sometimes  found  that  her 
character  at  home  was  that  of  a  young 
woman  whose  airs  were  insupportable; 
but  it  was  true  that  since  her  engagement 
to  Gerald  she  had  changed  very  much  in 
this  respect  The  old  airs,  no  doubt,  were 
somewhere  not  far  off ;  but  she  felt  gentle 
and  charitable  towards  everybody,  and  not 
at  all- inclined  to  show  them,  ^e  and 
Gerald  had  talked  a  little  on  the  journey 
about  these  things,  and  had  agreed  that 
they  would  be  very  friendly  with  thw* 
neighbours,  though  not  absolutely  intimate 
with  them.  Theo  had,  of  course,  thought 
of  Mrs.  Lee,  the  only  one  she  knew,  and 
was  quite  prepared  to  be  kind  to  the 
little  woman,  but  theo  she  bad  pctured 
her  nnhannv.  and  annealing  to  her  kindness. 
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It  must  be  confeesed  that  this  flush  of 
prosperity,  which  made  the  poor  Uttle  thing 
ten  tJmes  more  vulgar  than  she  had  been 
on  board  ship,  had  a  chilling  effect  on  her 
friend.  Theo  be^an  to  perceive  that 
Mrs.  Forester's  advice  was  based  on  good 
sense,  and  not  on  prejudice  or  worldliness, 
as  she  had  imagined  at  the  moment.  She 
ignored  all  Mrs.  Lee's  questions,  and  an- 
swered, smiling : 

"  I  am  very  well,  thank  yon.  Of  course^ 
die  climate  tries  one  rather." 

"  I  should  think  it  did,"  said  Mrs.  Lee, 
"You've  got  to  be  careful  about  fever, 
everyone  says,  and  this  is  just  the  time  of 
year  for  it.  So  don't  you  go  doing  wild  things 
stopping  out  late,  or  going  out  too  mudi 
in  the  sun.  I  expect  you're  one  of  those 
people  who  dqn't  half  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

"  It  would  be  very  horrid  to  have  the 
fever,"  said  Theo. 

She  sat  there,  slender  and  pale,  and 
dressed  in  grey,  in  the  comer  of  her  sofa, 
while  Mrs.  Lee,  bolt  upright  and  in  very 
bright  colours,  went  on  chattering.  Her 
black  eyes  went  roving  round  the  room ; 
sometimes  they  were  fixed  on  Theo,  with 
a  curious  scrutiny  of  everything  she  had  on. 
She  talked  about  the  fever  for  some  time ; 
then  about  the  people  she  already  knew  at 
Kimberley — they  were  very  jolly,  she  said; 
about  the  stores,  and  the  shocking  dear- 
ness  of  everything ;  about  houses  and  fur- 
niture, invitmg  Theo  in  rather  triumphant 
tones  to  come  and  see  her  house ;  then 
about  dress,  a  sabject  on  which  she  was 
quite  at  home;  and  now  she  began  to  gaze 
rather  anxiously  at  Theo'e  grey  gown. . 

"  There's  one  thing  we  can  do  here  at 
Eomberley,"  she  said :  "  we  can  dress.  I 
tell  you,  some  of  the  ladies  here  are  a> 
smart  as  if  they'd  come  out  of  a  London 
fashion-book.  I'm  awfully  glad,  after  aO, 
that  I  bronght  some  good  dresses  with  m& 
Yon  know,  on  board,  I  was  ever  so  sorry. 
Bat  I  find  people  here  are  very  particular. 
They  take  notice  of  yoa  according  as  you'r« 
dressed.  It  doesn't  do  to  be  a  scrub,  just 
as  if  you  were  travelling  among  savages. 
You  came  out  here  to  make  your  fortune, 
and  yoa  mast  look  as  if  you  were  making 
it  You  don't  mind  my  aayiiig  so,  do  you, 
Mrs.  Fane !  Because,  yon  see,  I've  been 
here  longer  than  yoa  have,  and  so,  of  course, 
I've  leamt  the  ways." 

"Yea,"  sud  Theo.  She  looked  vet; 
quiet,  very  indifferent  lifting  her  eyes 
towards  her  visitor  with  a  sort  of  idle 
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Mra.  Lee  was  not  at  all  coiuciooi  of  the 
feelings  ahe  vai  exciting;  but  Gerald,  vlio 
came  up  to  the  porch  at  that  moment,  and 
canght  light  of  Theo'e  profile,  pale  aguost 
the  shadovi,  thonxht  that  it  was  a  very 
long  time  since  he  htui  seen  her  look  so  cold 
and  acoTDfoL 

"  She  has  got  a  nsitoT  she  doem't  like," 
he  thoaght  "  Who  u  it,  I  wonder  I  What 
aborel  ' 

He  wvs  rather  nneomfortable  in  his 
mind  as  he  turned  away,  and  went  in  at 
the  stndy  window.  He  did  not  like  the 
people  himself,  but  he  got  oa  pretty  well 
with  the  men,  and  was  nerronaly  anxious 
that  hie  wife  sbonld  be  popular  among 
the  women. 

"She  needn't  show  in  her  face  that  she 
deapises  them,  poor  wretches  I "  he  thought. 
"They  will  never  forgive  her,  and  we 
shall  su£Fer  for  it  in  the  end.  It  is  partly 
Mrs.  Forester's  fanlk" 

"  Then  you  are  happier  than  you  ex- 
pected to  bet "  said  Toeo  gently,  dropping 
the  subject  of  dress. 

"  Oh  yes,  I'm  happy  enough,"  sud  Mrs, 
Lee.  "  It's  a  beastly  place,  of  course,  but 
there's  a  lot  going  on.  And  I  always  did 
Kke,  you  know,  to  be  iu  a  place  where 
there  were  more  men  than  women ;  you 
get  made  such  a  jolly  fuss  with.  And  I've 
had  several  diamonds  given  me  already; 
and  Gieorge  likes  his  partner,  and  they 
are  having  very  good  luck  to  begin  witlt 
Oh  yes,  I'm  not  sorry  that  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  come." 

There  was  only  a  thin  partidon  between 
the  drawing-room  and  the  study;  the 
door,  too,  did  nob  shut  particnlarly  well ; 
therefore  Gerald  had  tlie  advantage  of 
hearing  these  last  remarks.  He  thought 
he  had  better  go  in,  and  relieve  Thee ;  it 
was  evident  tdsA,  this  lady  would  rather 
be  entertained  by  him  than  by  her ; 
besides,  the  mention  of  George's  luck  in- 
terested him  rather. 

'  So  he  went  qiuetly  into  the  room,  and 
Thflo  introduced  him  to  Mrs.  Lee,  who 
jumped  up,  and  shook  hands  enthusiaati- 
eally.  He  certainly  would  not  have  known 
her  again,  though  she  well  remembered  her 
glimpse  of  him  at  Cape  Town.  He  talked 
to  her,  and  ibs  was  quite  contented  to 
chatter  to  him,  while  Tbeo  listened, 
happier  now  that  he  had  come  in ;  since 
Mrs.  Lee's  arrival,  ahe  had  for  the  first 
time  felt  a  little  despair  about  Kimberley. 

They  talked  diieny  about  diunonds,  a 
subject  which  did  not  at  thli  time  interest 
her  very  mnoh;  ahe  found  hers^  dream- 


ing aa  she  sat  there  in  her  comer,  and 
ga^ed  out  through  the  dark  shadow  ti 
the  porch  into  the  dusty  sunshine. 

Mrs.  Lee's  black  fringe  had  now  become 
curly ;  it  bobbed  over  her  aparkling  eyes 
as  she  talked  with  great  animation  to 
Gerald,  telling  him  the  whole  history  of 
her  husband^  speculation.  A  distant 
cousin,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  had  been 
working  out  here  alone  for  ayear  or  two,  and 
had  wntten  to  George  that  he  had  bettw 
come  out,  and  buy  huf  his  claim.  George 
had  never  done  any  good  in  Engluid,  as 
his  wife  candidly  stated.  He  wanted  at 
first  to  leave  her  and  the  child  behind,  bat 
she  would  not  hear  of  that  On  board 
ship  she  had  certainly  repented,  but  now 
she  was  glad  she  had  come;  Geo^  and 
his  partner  had  found  so  many  diamonds, 
womi  so  many  hundred  pounds ;  of  oonrae 
the  expenses  were  great,  but  the  profits 
were  evidently  going  to  be  splendid,  lira. 
Lee  pulled  out  her  purse,  and  shook  out 
aeveral  rough  diamonds  on  to  the  table; 

"Bather   valuable    p 
about  like  that,"  said  Gerald, 
them  in  his  hand,  hie  brown  &ee  looking 
grave  and  interested. 

"  Bless  ^on,  we  think  noting  of  them 
here ! "  said  Mrs.  Lee. 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  odier  for  a 
minute  in  nience,  while  Gerald  examined 
the  little  stones. 

"  You're  not  a  judge  of  them  yet,  Ur. 
Fane,"  she  said,  "  but  you  soon  would  be: 
I'm  quite  shaip  about  the  different  kinds 
already.  Well,  now,  you  won't  be  angry, 
either  of  you,  if  I  say  something  t " 

Gerald  looked  up  for  an  instant  and 
smiled ;  tlieu  his  eyes  went  back  to  the 
diamonda 

"  I  dont  think  your  wife  will  be 
offended,"  said  Mrs.  Lee ;  "  I  know  her 
better  than  yon.  Well,  now,  society  bate 
is  very  curious  about  you  two.  They  have 
often  bad  young  men  of  your  sort,  of 
course,  who  have  mn  through  their  mwey 
at  home — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't  aaf 
yon  had — ^but  Mrs.  Fane  is  rather  new, 
and  they  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her. 
And  they  can't  understand  why  on  earth 
you  should  have  brought  her  out  here, 
if  it  wasn't  to  make  a  fortune  for  her. 
As  to  that  company,  you  know — I  can 
tell  yon  they  uiake  their  heads  over 
that" 

Gerald  bent  his  head  a  little  lower  ova 
the  diamonds ;  he  did  not  know  what  to 
•ay,  and  was  oonsdoui  of  the  acorn  ia 
Theo's  fsce,  of  »  Aunt  angry  flash  Uiat 
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mi^ht  have  shovn  Mra.  Lee  Ehe  did  not 
quits  understand  her. 

"  It  ia  very  kind  of  '  aociet; '  to  be 
cnriouB  about  na,"  she  said,  with  the 
faintest  possible  emphasis  on  "  society  " ; 
"  bat  va  are  not  at  all  interesting ;  there 
is  no  myBtary  about  ns,  and  I  hope  it  won't 
trouble  itself  any  more.  lb  is  possible,  I 
anppose,  to  live  at  Kimbarley  without 
wantioe  diamonds  1 " 

Mn.  Lee  was  quite  quick  enough  to  feel 
her  friend's  indignation,  and  she  coloured 
scarlet. 

"  Well,  nojr,  you  must  forgive  me,"  she 
said.  "  Of  eourse,  none  of  ns  would  be 
your  equals  in  England,  but  it's  a  different 
thing  out  here,  you  know ;  we're  all  very 
mncD  on  a  loveL" 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,"  sud  Theo,  still 
coldly  and  haughtily.  "I  have  no  doubt 
the  people  here  are  very  good  people,  but 
I  don't  see  why  our  affairs  should  interest 
titeoL" 

"They  are  most  thoroughly  kind  people," 
sud  Gerald. 

"That  they  are,  and  so  you'll  find  them 
if  you  arein  anytroable.  I  could  name  two 
or  three,  Mrs.  Fane,  who  will  be  as  kind 
to  you  as  you  wera  to  me  on  board  ship." 

Theo  smiled  a  little  at  this.  There  was 
somethuig  frank  and  affectionate  about  the 
little  woman,  in  spite  of  her  vulgarity, 
which  made  it  impossible  to  be  very  angry 
with  her. 

"I  hope  I  shall  not  interest  them  by 
bei^  in  any  trouble,"  she  said. 

When  Mrs,  Leo  was  gone,  Garald  cime 
back  from  the  gate,  and  found  his  wife 
walking  restlessly  np  and  down  the  room. 

"  Do  you  suppose  we  shall  have  alt  this 
impertinence  over  and  over  again  1 "  she 
said.  "  But  you  don't  mind  it,  evidently. 
You.  rather  like  to  be  pitied,  and  wondered 
about,  and  interfered  with." 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Ger^uld,  flinging 
himself  on  the  sofa.  "  Look  here,  though. 
I  told  you  what  it  would  bo,  and  we  agreed 
wo  would  be  friendly  with  them  all— don't 
you  remember )  And  they  are  not  ill- 
natnred,  Theo — ^juet  the  other  way.  You 
had  much  better  let  them  like  you.  Of 
coarse  they  will,  if  you'll  let  them.  There 
is  sense  in  what  they  say.  Every  day  I  see 
we  ought  never  to  have  come  here,  if  it 
wasn't  for  diamonds." 

"  I  hate  diamonds ;  I  will  not  hear  of 
diamonds,"  said  Tfaeo. 

There  was  a  cloud  on  his  fiice  as  he  sat 
and  looked  at  her.  She  wandered  about 
the  room,  and  ther  were  both  silent  for 


several  minutes — the  first  unhappy  minutes 
that  either  of  them  had  passed  since  they 
were  married,  just  a  montn  ago. 

"  Poor  child  ! "  Gerald  said  at  last  in  a 
low  voice.  "It  was  awfully  wrong;  1 
ought  never  to  have  brought  you  here." 

"Oh,  Gerald,  for^ve  me!"  she  said, 
and  she  turned  round  suddenly,  and  came 
towards  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes;  so 
that  their  first  attempt  at  a  quBrrel  did  not 
succeed. 


FLOWERS  IS  THE  FLOWERY  LAND. 

John  Ciiinauan  is  the  cleverest  gar- 
dener in  the  world.  Everywhere  outside 
his  own  country,  from  Montana  to  Singa- 
pore, he  has  the  business  in  his  own  hands. 
In  Queensland  he  gets  big  crops  of  delicious 
vegetables  out  of  soil  iHiich,  in  its  unim- 
proved state,  is  either  a  hard-baked  brick 
or  the  hungriest  of  granite-sand.  In 
Colorado  be  combinra  washing  the  miners' 
shirts  at  a  shilling  apiece  (and  a  good, 
carefal  washerman  he  is)  with  growing 
peas  and  early  cabbala  At  home  he  is 
as  indefatigable  as  he  is  abroad.  He  has  a 
great  many  mouths  to  feed ;  and,  big  as 
China  looks  on  the  map,  there  is  only  a 
limited  and  actually  diminishing  amount  of 
landavailableforcrop-growing.  Alargepart 
of  China  is  mountain — bare,  unimprovable 
rock.  You  can  terrace  up  to  a  certain 
height ;  and  they  do  it  wherever  it  can  be 
done,  and  carry  earth  up  on  their  backs, 
like  the  vine-dressers  along  the  Rhine.  Bat 
there  comes  a  limit  to  that  kind  of  thing ; 
there  are  hills  that  will  not  be  terraced, 
and  vast  wildernesses  which  even  Chinese 
patience  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  making 
fertile.  And,yetmore,agreatde^I«fhisbest 
land  he  cannot  use  for  food-growing.  As 
you  walk  round  Shanghai  you  think  that 
about  half  the  land  is  waste.  You  fancy 
it  is  left,  OS  lam  coverts  and  heather-clad 
heaths  are  left  where  game-preserving 
flourishes ;  but  if  you  look  closer  yon  see 
turf-covered  monnda  It  is  a  burial-ground. 
N^owhere  else  in  that  neujibourhood  will 
you  see  a  square  yard  oE  laud  that  is  not 
under  tillage.  Half  our  little  wars  with 
the  Chinese  came  from  trespassing  on 
these  cemeteries.  The  French  at  Shanghai 
had  what  threatened  to  be  a  big  row  when 
they  wanted  to  drive  a  road  through  one 
of  them.  They  are  "taboa"  Sometimes 
of  an  evening  you  may  See  a  village  elder 
walking  round  and  explaining  to  the 
vounmteTB  that  their  ancestor  of  a  hundred 
.,    .  ......  ^ .-   .,^.- 
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years  ago  u  buried  there,  and  that  five 
moondB  off  lie*  that  happy  father  vho  was 
raised  to  the  rankof  marqnia  because  his  son 
came  out  first  classic  and  senior  wranglai  in 
the  final  examination.  I  am  speatdng  of  an 
old  buriat-gnmnd.  In  a  new  one  yoa  see 
the  solid,  nighly-vamished  coffins  (often 
carved)  lying  on  the  snr&ce.  There  they 
are  left  for  a  year  or  two,  after  which  they 
are  thatched  or  bricked  over,  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  family,  the  result  being 
a  maasoleum  like  those  set  up  to  several  of 
our  Boyal  Family.  This  soon  gets  grown 
over  with  grass  and  weeds,  and  ends  by 
becoming  a  mound,  still  hallowed  in  tiie 
recollection  of  the  elders,  still  visited  on 
anniversaries  with  the  appointed  ofi'er- 
ing&  The  thing  to  remember  is  that  in 
China  all  ia  above  ^ond ;  there  is  no 
dicing  of  graTOB ;  simply  laving  down  of 
coSqb  and  covering  in  by-and-'by. 

Xn  old  times  they  used  to  bury  beside 
their  dead  gold  and  precious  stones  of  all 
kinds.  Theyare  more  economical  nowadays; 
one  remembers  how  they  bum  hones,  and 
birds,  and  furniture,  etc,  out  oat  of  ^old 
or  red  paper,  instead  of  the  old  offenngs, 
which  nave  grown  too  costly.  In  their 
present  state  of  mind,  the  Chinese  are  not 
likely  to  take  to  cremation  or  to  let  their 
grave-fields  be  desecrated  by  plough  or 
spade ;  therefore  they  are  bound  to  go  in 
for  sewage,  and  if  our  people  out  there 
want  to  make  life  pleasanter,  let  them 
try  to  get  an  imperial  edict  for  deo- 
dorising. Oar  residents  cannot  complain 
much  about  the  unhealthiness  of  tbe 
present  system.  The  Chinese  are,  on 
the  whole,  a  healthy  peopla  A  wicked 
friend  at  my  elbow,  who  has  been  a  good 
deal  among  them,  and  from  whom  I 
have  got  a  good  many  hints,  says  it  is  the 
opium  that .  keeps  them  welL  Nothing 
else,  tie  is  sure,  would  save  from  Jever 
a  man  who  is  paddling  all  day  iu  a 
paddy-field,  up  to.  his  knees  in  liquid 
mauura  If  we  leave  off  sending  them 
opium,  they  will  have  to  manure  siul  more 
heavily,  for  the  poppy  takes  a  deal  of 
ground  and  is  a  vety  e^iausting  crop. 

But  though  food-growing  is  a  necessity 
at  home,  John  Chilean  always  manages 
to  indulge,  though  it  be  but  on  a  very 
small  scide,  in  the  luxury  of  "  landscape- 
gardening."  His  foreign  gardening  is  done 
to  pay,  and  it  does  pay;  but  for  the 
Flowery  Land,  to  which  every  Chinese 
emigrant  hopes,  at  any  rate,  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  his  cofSn,  even  if  he  never  sees 
it  again  in  the  flesh,  are  mostly  reserved 


the  dwarf  t«ees,  the  miniature  bridges,  the 
litUe  ornamental  waters,  as  we  see  Uiem 
OD  the  old  willow-pattern  plates.  Ground 
is  so  precious,  so  much  being  uncomplain- 
ingly given  up  to  the  dead,  that  the  Chinese 
gudener  has  to  do  a  great  deal  in  a  small 
space ;  and  be  is  wonderfully  clever  with 
m>wers  and  vegetables  alike,  for  he  has  the 
hereditary  experience  of  centuries.  Witii 
us  landscape  Ksrdening  is  a  thing  of 
yesterday,  while  kitchen  gardening  only 
datee,  so  to  speak,  from  the  day  Dsfore 
yesterday.  The  monks  did  a  great  deal, 
but  the  Reformation  discredited  gardening, 
as  savouring  of  fast-days  and  such  like 
superstition,  and  Elizabeth  need  to  send 
to  Flanders  for  a  ealad.  Even  Dutch 
WiUiam  got  those  early  peas,  of  which  he 
would  not  give  Mary  a  baste,  from  his  own 
country.  But  in  Ctdua  all  sorts  of  field 
and  ^rden  work  literally  dates  ficom  time 
immemorial,  it  has  the  same  balo  of  reli- 
gion about  it  that  it  had  among  the  Incu 
of  Peru. 

Near  the  City  of  Luaofou,  in  Western 
Honan,  is  the  Mount  Fo-kou-chau  ("  of  the 
hundred  fruits "),  There  the  Emperor 
Chen  Sxag  (divine  husbandman)  is  still 
worshipped  in  a  temple  which  datee  &em 
our  sixth  century,  and  is  built  on  the  ute 
of  one  ages  older.  Centuries  before 
Abraham's  Bacrifice,ChenNung,  ruler  of  tiie 
little  land  which  afterwards  grew  into  the 
huge  Chinese  Empire,  was  sowing  e(»n, 
studying  the  properties  of  plants,  sad 
actually  making  the  first  Fents'ao  (herbal),  of 
which  every  century  or  so  has  seen  a  finah 
one.  Emperors  have  written  these  herbala ; 
but  the  latest,  dated  1848,  is  by  a  high 
official,  who  was  successively  loinister  of 
religion,  war,  and  finance,  and,  retiring 
through  ill-health,  gave  up  his  leisore  to  ttub 
botanical  work,  which  he  left  in  manuscrmt, 
and  which  the  Emperor  published  after  his 
death,  giving  the  writer  the  title  of  Yd 
Lou  ifung — the  nung,  or  husbandman  of 
Yu  Lon,  the  district  in  H<man  where  he 
was  bom.  The  book  has  ught  hundred 
plates,  and  its  value  is  recognised  m  the 
Chinese  Repository  (vol.  vl,  1869),  and 
also  by  Dr.  BretachneideT,  whose  Early 
European  Kesearches  Into  the  Flora  of 
China  was  published  three  years  ago  la 
Shanghai  The  carious  thing  is  that  thia 
most  modem  of  Chinese  botany  booki 
contains  portions  of  the  old,  old  books, 
even  of  that  of  Chen  Nung  himself 
Missionaries  have  helped  us  a  great  deal  in 
learning  the  tmth  about  the  Chinese. 
They  have  not  always  been  wise;    the 
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JeaoitB  of  old  meddlod  ia  politice,  the 
modem  Fnnch  misaionkry  is  nnKiupQ- 
lonely  proBelftiriiig.  Bnt,  all  allowance 
made,  they  have  done  good  both  to  the 
Ch^tese,  by  doctoring  them,  and,  above  all, 
by  ehowing  them  that  there  are  white  men 
with  eonla  above  dollars,  and  to  the 
EuTopeanB,  by  openi^  up  the  langmtge  and 
tite  literatnre.  Dr.  BFetaohneideT  is  not  a 
miaaionary ;  he  has  for  fifteen  yean  been 
phyEkian  to  the  Bnseian  EmbasE^  at  Pekin. 
Bat  the  minion  libraiiM  hare  been  of 
great  help  to  him,  as  tiiey  have  to  the  com- 
mien  of  that  Botanicon  Sinicnm,  which 
b^boer  pnUished  tfro  yean  w) ;  and 
boob  like  these  enable  those  who  nave  not 
been  in  China  to  realise  what  a  wonderftil 
laad  it  ie  for  flowers  and  vegetables. 

In  the  old  time  China  most  have  been 
rather  bare  of  nseful  plants.  Such  every- 
day vegetables  as  beans,  cacambeis,  Inoeme, 
sesame,  coriander,  were  all  broogbt  in  in 
the  days  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti,  who  first 
opened  commnnication  with  Japan,  and 
I^  conqaering  part  of  An&ani,  established 
those  rights  which  have  lately  come  into 
eollidon  wi&  French  aggressiveneBs.  His 
ambassador,  Chang  Kien,  bronght  back 
(rc.  126)  ftom  the  Oxoa  Uie  above-named 
plants,  and  also  the  walnut;  and,  since 
then,  acclimatising  has  gone  on  at  a  great 
rate.  The  date,  the  btuiana,  the  orange, 
mustard,  pea,  spinach,  and  half-a-dozen 
other  plants  ani  trees  were  brought  in  at 
different  dates.     Maize  they  seem  to  have 

£t  from  America  long  before  Europeans 
d  crossed  the  Atlantic;  though  some 
botanists  think  the  plant  is  one  of  the  very 
fisw  which  belong  alike  to  the  old  world  and 
to  &e  new. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  plant-names  are  very 
quaint.  Oats  are  called  "  little  bell  com  " ; 
Uie  besn  is  "  worm-plant" ;  the  tjger-lily  is 
"a  hondred  in  one,  because  of  the  crowd 
of  Uttie  scaly  bulbs  which  form  at  the  roots 
of  the  fiower-stalks — nay,  in  some  varieties, 
abovegronnd,  at  the  bases  of  the  stem; 
Wves ;  the  betel-not  is  "  Mr.  Guest "  (pin- 
lang),  because  the  first  act  of  civility  to  a 
visitor  is  to  use  those  words  in  offering  it 
tohim.  Tea,incommonparlanoe,is  "  tcha," 
L&  gold — "worth  its  weight  in  gold;" 
in  tha  literary  language  it  is  "ming,"  le. 
opening  out,  because  tha  rolled  leaves  do 
this  in  hot, water.  The  willow,  from  its 
vigorous  growth,  is  the  emblem  of  im- 
mortality, and  its  sign  is  the  sun  against  a 
folding-door,  a  branch  of  this  tree  being 
always  set  np  against  a  door  when  a  sacri- 
fice is  to  be  offered.     TalUne  of  sions.  this 


wonderful  Chinese  longnage,  which  is  a 
wholfi  circle  of  the  suences  in  itself, 
enables  the  literary  Chinaman  to  express 
by  tlie  letter  that  he  uses,  both  the  natural 
order  uid  the  species  to  which  any  plant 
belongs.  People  are  beginning  to  change 
their  views  about  this  language  of  signsi 
We  used  to  sneer  at  it  as  chQduh,  and  say 
that  a  man  was  the  best  part  of  his  life 
learning  how  to  write.  Very  true ;  bat, 
then,  wDen  he  does  know  how  to  write,  be 
knows,  by  the  very  fact  of  being  an  ac- 
complished scribe,  all  that  Chinese  learn- 
ing has  to  teach  about  all  the  'ologies. 

Horticnltore  natorally  goes  hand  -  in- 
hand  with  botany.  Abroad  the  Chinamaa 
is,  inthemun,  amarket^ardener.  At  home 
he  goes  in  for  rare  flowers  with  Ae  reck- 
lessness of  a  Dutchman.  A  little  shrab  of 
that  sambac,  ^rtuch  smells  like  orange 
and  rose  in  one,  has  sold  at  Pekin  for  from 
two  pounds  to  three  pounda  A  bright- 
blooming  flower,  the  Pei^ularia  odora- 
tissima,  has  brought  ftoui  twenty  to  thirty 
ounces  of  silver.  Most  people  know  that 
we  owe  the  Chinese  some  of  our  showiest 
flowers — the  aster,  the  chrysanthemnm, 
the  China-pink,  the  camelia,  the  begonia, 
Lord  Macartney's  bortensia  (a  kind  of 
hydrangea),  etc.,  but  few  are  aware  that 
the  Gnemsey-lily,  that  rare  beauty,  which 
exa^erates  the  crocus  and  snowdrop  habit 
of  patting  forth  its  flowers  before  its  leaves, 
haus  &om  the  Flowery  Land.  An  English 
ship,  with  a  number  of  the  bulbs  on  board, 
was  wrecked  off  the  Channel  Islands ;  the 
bulbs  were  washed  into  one  of  those  sandy 
bays  which  nestle  between  the  granite 
cliffs;  and  the  mild  Golf -stream  climate  did 
the  rest  Why  have  the  Chinese  gone  in 
for  dwarfing  their  trees  t  They  manage  it 
wonderfoUy.  Missionaries  tell  us  they 
have  seen  cypresses  and  pine-trees  forty 
years  old,  and  not  taller  than  two  feat 
high.  It  makes  one  think  of  the  famous 
mstman's  wood  on  Dartmoor,  where  ara 
"  a  hundred  oaks  a  hnndred  feet  high ; " 
but,  while  the  weird  "  forest,"  where  the 
Wild  Hunter  of  Devon  stables  his  hounds 
and  his  black  steed  during  the  daytime,  are 
twisted  and  gnarled  into  all  sorts  of  elfin 
diapes,  such  as  Dor6  revelled  in  till  his 
trees  became  instinct  with  uncanny  life, 
the  Chinese  dwarfii  ara  miniature  trees,  not 
nusehiroen  abortions 

A  Chinaman  goes  in  for  dwarf  trees 
because  they  enable  him  to  have,  in  a  strip 
of  ground  no  bigger  than  a  suburban  back- 
ywl,  samples  of  all  the  vegetable  growths 
from  Annam  to  Uie  Peiho  river.     Their 
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big  trees  are  mostly  grown  round  the 
pagodap.  Like  Antigone  in  the  p\aj;  vho 
knew  she  had  gob  to  coDeeciated  g^ood 
because  of  Uie  thick  gronth  of  foieat,  in 
which  the  nightingales  sang  all  day  long, 
so,  in  China,  when  yoa  see  groups  of  the 
chestnut-leaved  oak,  the  gingko,  the  hnse 
PinuB  baogeans,  whose  trunk  in  its  old 
age  gets  as  white  a«  if  it  was  llme-waahed, 
the  thftja  (our  Utile  arbor  vitse,  there  a 
big  tree),  wboee  wood,  scented  and  decay- 
proof,  is  used  for  coffins,  and  is  powdered 
to  make  incense,  you  may  know  there  is  a 
pagoda  not  far  off;  and  pretty  soon  you 
will  be  guided  to  it  by  avenues  of  bamboos, 
whose  joints  are  hollowed  out  to  form 
niches  for  images.  The  bamboo  is  the 
sacred  tree,  aa  useful  as  the  pig,  of  which 
they  say  no  part  is  waste  from  tip  of  nose 
to  tip  of  taiL  It  is  seen  everywhere ;  for, 
thongb  it  likes  beat  the  warm  swamps  of  tiie 
south,  it  can,  by  reason  of  its  very  r^id 
growth,  get  on  very  well  in  the  shorter 
summeia  of  North  Cliina.  Fortune,  whom 
we  sent  out  thirty  years  ago  to  report  on 
the  vegetable  wealth  of  Cliiaa,  says  that 
by  actual  measurement  he  proved  that  a 
bamboo  will  grow  from  half  to  very  nearly 
a  whole  yard  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Anyhow,  the  kind  planted  round  pagodas 
reaches  in  a  few  months  the  height  of  over 
twenty  feet,  throwing  oat  no  branches  for 
the  firat  seven  feet  It  is  used  for  every- 
thing; the  young  shoots  are  as  good  as 
asparagus,  the  pulp  makes  string  and  paper, 
the  stems  are  ready-made  water-pipes,  as 
well  as  forming  the  strongest  of  masts  and 
yards.  Cltinese  botany  books  tell  of  huge 
bamboos  used  to  make  "dug-outs;"  but 
these  are  tJiiDgs  of  the  past.  It  is  the 
emblem  of  self-sacrifice,  for — aloe-like — it 
dies  after  flowering ;  and,  say  the  Chinese, 
all  the  cuttings  die  along  with  the  parent 
stock,  no  matter  how  far  off  they  may  have 
b^n  planted,  or  bow  early  in  the  tree' 
'  life  they  may  have  beeu  taken.  To  form 
'  some'  idea  of  the  richness  of  a  Chinese 
I  shrubbery  one  need  only  mention  the 
:  ailantbns,  paulownia,  catalpa,  four  or  five 
kinds  of  magnolias,-  the  gleditschia  or 
vegetable  soap,  the  tree  peony,  the 
foreythia,  weigelia,  dentsias,  hydniiigeas, 
spirssaa,  etc  Were  they  not  right  in 
calling  theirs  the  Flowery  Land )  And 
most  not  a  man  want  close  packing  as  well 
as  dwarfing  to  get  half  these  into  -~ 
ordiuary  town  garaeo  1 

The  Chinese,  too,  are  adepte  not  only  at 
miniature  rockeries,  lakelets,  rivulets,  all 
within  the  limits  of  a  lawn-tennis  ground, 


but  where  they  have  scope,  at  what  we 
call  landscape-gardening.  In  England 
be^ua  the  protest  against  that  formality 
wmch  had  Usted  on  from  classical  timea 
But  what  set  the  English  mind  on  a  new 
groove  1  Our  Queen  Anne  gardens  were 
just  as  formal  as  tiioeo  of  France  under  the 
Oreat  Monarch.  Bacon  had  pleaded  for  a 
wildwness  and  little  artificial  bmshwood- 
oovered  hills,  but  no  one  had  listened  to 
him,  and  Evelyn's  ideas  ran  in  straight 
lines  and  stiff  hedges  as  ondeviatingly  as  did 
those  of  Meecenas's  gardeners.  It  was 
going  to  China  and  seeing  how  gracefully 
nature  might  be  imitated  wliich  taught  a 
more  exc^ent  way  to  men  like  James 
Cunningham,  who,  about  1703,  brought  to 
Europe  the  first  systematic  notes  of  Cunece 
botany ;  and  by  such  men  the  fashion  was 
set  which  resulted  in  that  grand  change 
from  art  to  nature,  which  is  credited  to  the 
EDglish. 

I  sometimes  wonder  that  one  of  tlioae 
Dukes  with  whom  it  is  the  correct  thing  to 
have  a  Scotchman  as  head-gardener — there- 
by setting  over  themselves  a  tyrant  who 
thinks  himself  far  superior  to  tlie  wearer 
of  the  8t*»wber^-leaved  crown — does  not 
supplement  Mr.  McThomie  wiUi  a  China- 
man. It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how 
these  htortlcnltural  magicians  manage  to 
graft  an  oak  on  a  chestnut^  a  vine  on  a 
jtijube,  a  quince  on  an  orange,  etc.  Vii^, 
when  he  talks,  in  his  Second  Gieorgic,  of 
grafting  the  nut-tree  on  the  arbutus,  the 
pear  on  the  plane-tree,  the  ^ple  on  the 
mountain-ash,  and  describes  ewiae  crunch- 
ing their  acorns  under  elms,  was  only 
describing  what  one  may  see  any  day 
in  China.  The  grand  reason  why  the 
Chinese  get  on  so  well  with  gardening  is 
beoauBe  they  work  at  it  as  if  they  loved  it 
Genins  is  "  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains,"  and  this  is  what  they  do  to  an 
incredible  extent  A  Chinaman  gives  np 
his  life  to  his  business.  He  does  not 
talk  about  duty,  but  be  does  it,  con- 
tented— as  no  European  can  be,  for  our 
temperaments  are  different — in  the  station 
to  which  he  is  called.  No  doubt,  too. 
Imperial  patronage  gives  a  great  impnlae 
to  all  field-work.  Every  year  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  imitating  the  deified  Chen  Nung, 
goes  forth,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  clad  in 
imperial  yellow,  and  preceded  by  tha 
Maxtor  of  Fekin  and  a  whole  troop  of  nian- 
datins  and  great  men,  to  sow  the  five  kinds 
of  com.  Five  is  the  Chinese  sacred  number. 
On  a  half-decimal  system  they  divide  their 
foot  into  five  inches ;  they  have  five  eie- 
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meats — fire,  water,  wood,  metal,  earth — 
five  beatitudes,  fire  senses,  etc  Chen 
KoDs  sowed  rice,  vhe^  the  two  miUeta 
(bira  and  bearded),  and  soja  (a  kind  of 
yetch).  Mr.  Bretschneidei  was  told  hy 
the  mandarin-preBident  of  the  Temple  of 
Agricahnre  that  nowadays  the  sowing  is 
made  mth  rice,  wheat,  bearded  millet, 
BOi^hnm,  and  Boja.  Kor  were  the  Emperors 
careful  only  of  cereals.  "  I  would  rather," 
says  Kang  Hi  "  get  my  people  a  new  kind 
of  fmit  than  bmld  a  hmidred  porcelain 
towers."  Kang  Hi,  who  reigned  from  1661 
to  1722,  was,  no  doubt,  a  man  of  real 
penins,  merdfol  in  victory — a  rare  wonder 
m  a  Chinese — kind  to  ChristianB,  to  whom 
he  gave  permlasion  to  preach,  and  who 
repaid  hie  kindness  by  saving  him  from  a 
dangerooa  conspiracy.  Bat  other  Emperors 
have  said  muca  the  same,  some  of  them 
carrying  atilitorianisDi  to  excess,  like  Hong- 
won,  the  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
who,  when  he  came  bade  in  triumph  after 
having  at  last  driven  out  the  Mongols,  was 
by  the  governor  of  some  province  presented 
with  some  moutana  (tree-peoniee)  wi^ 
marveltonsly  lovely  flower&  "  Very 
pretty,"  said  the  emperor,  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  a  moutan  before ;  "  I  wonder 
what  kind  of  fruit  it  bears.  Be  good 
enough  to  send  me  some  in  the  season."  The 
goyemor,  like  Girder,  the  cooper,  in  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  "  stood  reproved," 
and  in  due  time  sent  his  majesty  a  basket 
of  magnificent  peaches,  as  if  they  had  been 
the  moutan  fruit. 

AChiiMse  kitchen-garden  contains  almost 
all  our  vegetables,  and  many  more  beaidea. 
If  they  do  not  care  to  grow  potatoes,  except 
where  there  are  Europeans  to  eat  them, 
they  grow  the  batata,  which  is  sold  boiled  at 
every  street-comer.  Of  the  waterlily,  saored 
to  Buddha,  they  ekt  the  sugary  seeds,  and 
also  a  sort  of  sago  made  from  its  root 
"  Water-chestnuts,"  too  (eaten  by  the  old 
lake  dwellers  in  SwitEsrland),  are  largely 
grown.  Every  canal  ia  full  of  floating 
islands  of  tiiem ;  and  the  gathering  most 
look  like  that  picture  in  this  year's 
Groaveaor  of  Athelney  in  Mood,  where 
yonng  and  old  are  going  about  after  the 
applu  in  boats.  Instead  of  boats  put  tubs, 
each  pnshed  witii  a  bamboo-pole  by  a  yellow 
man.  or  woman,  and  paint  two  or  three 
upsets,  for  John  Chinaman  is  full  of  fun, 
and  those  who  have  seen  a  water-chestnut 
harvesting  say  that  everybody  is  on  the 
broad  gris,  and  accepts  a  ducking  with  the 
same  good-humonr  with  which  he  gives 
one.     They  cnltivate  fnniri.  too.  bnrviniT 


the  rotten  stump  of  a  tree  which  bears 
harmless  ones,  and  so  ensuring  a  crop.  One 
kind,  the  lin-chi,  is  one  of  the  embkms  of 
immortality.  It  gets  as  dry  as  those 
honey-combed  fungi  which  uiey  eat  tn 
mid-France,  and  "  keeps  good"  for  yeara 
The  bonzes  use  it  as  the  foundation  c^ 
their  ambrosia,  and  picture  their  gods  with 
lin-chi  in  their  hands.  The  "  five  fruits  " 
are  peach  (sign  of  bve,  because  it  blossoms 
ia  winter),  apricot,  plum,  chestnal^  and 
jujabe.  The  wild  apricot  is  valuable  for 
the  oil  extracted  from  its  kernels.  This 
first  came  into  use,, say  the  Chinese  botany 
books,  in  our  fourteenth  century.  A  good 
and  wise  physician  lived  in  a  district  so 
poor  that  he  scarcely  ever  got  a  fee ;  eo, 
having  found  out  the  use  of  apricot-oil,  be 
said :  "  If  you  can't  pay  you  must  do  this. 
Let  every  patient  plant  a  wild  apricot  on 
that  bare  bill  to  the  east."  Fifteen  years 
went  by ;  the  hill  was  pretty  well  covered. 
"  Now,"  said  the  good  man, "  I  am  growing 
old,  and  after  me  you  will  perhaps  not  be 
able  to  get  yonr  doctoring  gratis.  Let  the 
village  undertake  to  keep  up  this  apricot- 
orchard  that  has  coat  you  nothing.  The  cH 
will  not  only  pay  a  doctor,  and  buy  as  mudi 
medicine  as  you  can  want,  bat  it  will  also 
do  a  good  deal  towards  supporting  yonr 
old  men  and  youi  orpbana" 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  tea,  of  which 
the  supply  is  so  exceeded  by  the  demand 
that  the  Chinese  mix  it  with  all  sorts  of 
foreign  leaves.  A  French  misnonaiy, 
Armand  David,  corresponding  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  olevw 
botanist,  has  found,  in  the  mouatains  of 
Moupin,  towards  the  Thibet  frontier, 
a  haJry-ieaved  tea  which  he  thinks  may  be 
grown  in  the  diy  air  of  the  Dauphiny 
hills ;  but  this  wiU  not  help  us  much  now 
that  the  French,  who  osed  to  make  honest 
goods,  have  been  driven  to  adultera- 
tion by  the  fiulore  of  their  phylloxera- 
killed  vines.  People  who  sophisticate  their 
wine  win  not  stl^  at  medicating  their  tea. 
Wax-trees  and  tallow-trees  are  invaluable 
to  the  Buddhists,  who,  of  course,  must  bum 
no  animal  fat  on  their  altars.  There  are 
half-a-dozen  trees  and  plants  which  make 
better  paper  than  the  bamboo — what  we 
call  rice-paper,  for  instance,  comes  from 
the  paper-mulberry.  A  Chinese  nettle 
and  a  giant  hibiscus  make  excellent  rope ; 
and  the  ramia  has  its  leaves  covered  with 
threads  just  in  the  right  state  for  spinning. 
When  Vir^  eaid,  "  The  Seres  comb  from 
leaves  a  slender  fleece,"  one  used  to  fancy 
ha  was  aDsakinir  of  silk,  confoundinir  ia 
.,.  .  ......  ^.-    ,.^.^ 
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fact  the  wonn  vith  the  food  It  eats ;  bnt 
the  l&teat  idea  is  that  eome  notion  of  the 
ramia  and  its  produce  had  travelled  as  far 
u  the  Greek  natorallats  on  whom  Tirgil 
relied.  If  any  of  your  hienda  are  homoeo- 
paths yon  will  have  heard  plentyaboat  rhns; 
one  of  the  many  kinds,  the  ihos  Temiz, 
makes  along  with  the  elaeo-cocca  (added 
because  its  juice  is  fatal  to  insecta)  the 
famous  lacqoer.  Great  at  dyeing,  the 
Chinese  have  managed  to  find  out  ratable 
mordants ;  hair-dyeing  they  manage  in  a 
pecnliar  way.  They  i&ink  their  dye.  A 
six  months'  coarse  of  soma  vegetable 
decoction  is  sud  to  be  infallible ;  and  was 
r^nlarly  mad,  we  are  told,  by  the 
Chriatians  to  darken  the  hair  of  their 
Europeait  priests,  that  so  they  night 
escape  detection.  Nearly  all  their  dyes 
are  vegetable;  the  impenal  yellow  bemg 
got  bom  the  coot  of  the  corooma ;  saffron 
and  gardenia  flowers,  and  mi^onette,  and 
all  the  other  yellow  dyes,  b^g  held 
worthy  of  this  great  object. 

And,  now,  to  prove  what  was  said  about 
their  skill  in  landscape^ardening,  let  ns 
say  a  word  abont  the  Fekin  Summer  Palace 
Park,  Mr,  Swinhoe  and  Sic  Hope  Grant 
both  paint  it  in  glowing  colours — sai^  a 
pleasnce-garden  aa  Kublai  Khan  planned 
round  his  "  wondrooa  dome,  by  Alp,  the 
sacred  river."  "  Twelve  miles  of  pebbled 
paths  leading  thcongh  groves  of  magnifi- 
cent cound  lues,  into  pictnresqne  snmmer- 
booses;  as  yon  wuidmd  along,  herds  of 
deer  would  amble  away  from  before  you, 
tossing  their  antlered  heads.  Here  a 
aolita^  building  would  rise  fairy-like  from 
i  lake,  reflected  in  the  blue  water  on  ^lich 
it  seemed  to  float  There  a  sloping  path 
would  carry  you  into  the  heart  of  a  mys- 
terious cavern  leading  out  on  to  a  grotto 
in  the  bosom  of  another  laJie,  The  variety 
of  the  picturesque  was  endless,  and  charm- 
ing in  the  extreme.  The  reiourees  of  the 
designer  appear  to  have  been  unending," 
And  what  the  Emperor  had  in  its  fall  glory 
round  his  Bommer  palace,  every  Cnina- 
man  who  has  made  a  little  money  tries 
bo  have  on  a  small  scale  round  his  house. 
It  is  the  gardens  which,  in  the  absence  of 
many  of  our  modes  of  sanitation,  keep  the 
iense  populations  of  Chinese  cities  tolera- 
bly healthy,  foe  tcees  ace  great  absorbers  of 
bad  and  diffosers  of  good  gasea  We  hare  a 
^at  deal  still  to  learn  from  them  in  the 
iray  of  gardening,  and  it  is  no  use  crying 
lown  our  climate — the  climate  of  North 
Dhina  is  a  very  harsh,  ungenial  one,  &r 
iroiae  for  both  men  and  plants  than  onni 


It  is  not  the  climate  that  is  in  fault,  but 
the  ptrdeners;  onn  do  not  put  the  heart 
and  the  patience  into  their  work  that  John 
Chinaman  does  into  b'". 


OUR  SHINING  EIVER. 
vnL 

It  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Pyecroft's 
alarm  was  not  without  caose.  If  her 
husband  had  been  dealing  with  the  trust- 
property  in  a  way  unknown  to  his 
co-trustee,  Mr.  Boothby,  then  the  meet- 
tug  of  thelatter  with  the  purchaser  of  the 
property  would  be  like  to  open  the  eyes  of 
tx>th.  But  then,  as  Mr.  Boothby  wonld 
himself  be  liable  to  make  good  the 
defldency,  he  was  hardly  likdy  to  Uason 
the  discovery  to  the  world.  On  the  ocm- 
trary,  he  would  be  only  anxious  to  hash 
the  matter  up,  and  obtain  some  security 
from  Fyecroit  to  save  himself  from  loss. 
And  I  could  surest  an  admirable  plan. 

"  Give  me  Cwadia,  and  I  would  myself 
become  the  surety." 

"But  you  do  not  see  it  all,"  cried  libs. 
Pyecroft 

And,  to  say  the  tratJi,  I  did  nob  It 
was  one  of  those  compHoated  lawyei^a 
networks  of  trosts  and  settlements,  devised 
by  men  long  dead  and  gone,  in  which  U» 
pcesentgeneration were  rolling  about  belft- 
lesB.  CSandia's  brother  dead,  and  Claudia 
heraelf  became  the  one  entitled  to  the 
mon^ — that  is,  when  she  came  of  age, 
as  if  she  died  before  that  event,  every- 
thing went'to  Charlwood.  So  that  as  nr 
aa  the  next  few  years  went,  none  of  the 
parties  concecned  could  give  Mr.  Fyeeroft 
a  valid  release.  But  Mrs.  Pyecroft  faad 
been  told  by  a  lawyer  she  consulted,  that 
if  Charlwood  married  his  coosin  Claudia, 
then  the  whole  of  the  '^gs  bein^  as  it 
were,  in  one  baaket,  the  trust  mifdit  be 
considered  as  discbatged,  and  Chariwood 
could  exonerate  his  unok  from  all  the  «»- 
sequences  of  his  rashness 

For  this  end  had  iSn.  Fyeeroft  beeat 
working  ever  since  her  son's  death, 
and  now  she  saw  all  her  projects  over- 
turned by  Charlwood's  unfortunate  attach- 
ment, as  she  deemed  it  It  did  not  seem 
to  her  a  cruel  thing  that  Claudia's  happi- 
nsBs  should  be  sacrificed,  when  such 
momentotiB  issues  were  at  stake  aa  the 
family  honour  and  the  family  poaition  in 
the  world.  Her  husband,  however,  Mn. 
I^ecEoft  observed  bitterly,  was  too  in- 
different in  the  matter.  If  he  hed  acted 
with  firmness,  the  affair  wonld  have  been 
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settled  before  this ;  bat  he  did  not  ssem 
to  realise  the  danger  of  hir  poaition. 
Perhaps  it  was  better  that  he  should  not 
realise  it 

At  this  moment  ws  heard  Mr.  Fjecroft's 
voice  calling  apoa  his  wife  to  teika  her 
Mat  ia  tiie  carriage. 

"  We  have  be^  mnch  int^wted  in  this 
UtUe  hostelry,"  he  oboerred  when  we 
rejoined  him,  "  and  especially  in  the  sign 
it  beus,  in  which,  I  fancy,  ia  wrapped  up 
a  morsel  of  local  history — ^The  Beetle  and 
Wedge.  Now  what  would  you  make  of 
thati" 

"I  should  say,"  replied  Olaadia  flippantly, 
"  that  the  we<^e  was  used  for  crnshuig  the 
beetle." 

"  The  beetle  refeired  to,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Fyecroft  mildly,  "  is  not  one  of  the  coleop- 
ter&  lb  is  a  huge  wooden  mallet,  and, 
with  the  wedge,  is  chiefly  used,  I  believe, 
for  splitting  wood.  Where  wood  is  mach 
osed  for  finng,  the  beetle  and  wedge  are 
aUll  in  constant  use,  and  I  shoold  gather 
from  thu  sign  that  at  some  perhaps 
distant  date,  a  hardy  race  of  lumberers,  as 
die  Americans  call  them,  settled  upon 
this  river,  and  supplied  the  rising  settle- 
ments on  its  banks,  and  London  as  their 
chief,  with  firewood.  The  forest  which 
once  existed  here  attracted,  no  doubt, 
many  of  these  lumberers — 

"  Hon  bow'd  ths  woods  beneath  Uieir  sturdy 

— and  the  alehouse  which  arose  to  supply 
their  wants  boasted  this  emblematical 
representation  of  their  calling,  -  They  are 
gone,  and  we  should  seek  in  Tain  for  any 
other  record  of  their  existence." 

Mrs.  Fyecroft  raised  hands  and  eyes,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Here  is  the  poor  man 
wonying  himself  about  febulous  wood- 
cutters when  his  own  existence  is  endan- 
gered 1"  And  ttieo  they  drove  off,  and  we 
embarked  once  more  from  the  crazy  old 
fotry-bwit,  where  a  tottering  old  fellow, 
the  very  model  of  an  old  woodcutter,  with 
ft  tall  hat  and  a  smock  frock,  and  gentle- 
manly manners — the  super-gentlemanly 
manners  of  an  old-fashioned  peasant — 
loosed  the  painter,  and  sent  us  on  our 
voyage  with  a  grateful  benediction.  And 
BO  we  floated  lazily  down,  consdooa  that 
the  day's  work  is  over,  and  looking  out 
for  restful  spots,  where  the  white  water- 
Ulies  lie  in  In^t  constellations — or  where 
some  fisherman  has  moored  his  punt  in 
the  shade,  and  where  there  is  all  the  ex- 
citement of  watching  the  float  without  the 
rasDonsibilitv  of  fisMncr.    But  the  fish  thus 


watched  for  never  bites,  and  the  rosy  old 
gentleman  who  is  fishing  looks  at  us  as 
though  he  thought  there  was  an  evil  eye 
among  us  that  scared  away  the  fish.  And 
thus  we  drop  gently  down  to  Goring 
Lock. 

Of  the  places  which  appeal  at  once  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  passer-by,  and  whidi 
say,  in  unmistakable  language,  stay  a  while, 
none  are  more  explicit  in  this  way  thaa 
the  twin  villages  of  Streatley  and  Goring, 
On  one  side  rises  the  steep,  bluff  down, 
with  its  smooth,  turfy  covering,  and  its 
crown  of  ancient  forest;  on  the  other  a 
chain  of  lesser  hills,  all  partly  woodland, 
the  edge  of  those  erst  wild  Chiltera 
Hundreds,  where  once  the  hart  and  the 
boar  roamed  at  will,  and  the  ouUav  lay  in 
wait  for  paeseis-by.  Id  the  gorge  between, 
the  river  spreads  itself  out,  and  descends 
in  many  mimic  falls,  with  a  pleasant, 
sympathetic  splash  and  murmur,  with  islets 
amongswif  t  streams,  andsparhling  shallows, 
over  which  stretches  the  plain  old  wooden 
bridge,  the  hyphen  that  unites  the  twin 
villages,  with  their  red  roofs  and  grey 
church-towers.  The  lock,  too,  is  a  feature, 
with  the  neat  cottage  of  the  lock-keeper, 
and  the  mill-stream,  where  a  cluster  of 
boats  are  lying  moored  to  the  bank,  and 
the  white  tents  of  some  campers-out,  who 
have  lit  their  fires  and  put  their  pots  on  to 
boil,  while  the  smoke  curls  gracefully  among 
the  trees. 

The  lock-keeper,  too,  greets  us  pleasantly, 
as  ifwehadbeenlongexpected  and  provided 
for,  and  seems  to  consider  it  a  personal 
compliment  to  himself,  that  we  have  deter- 
mined to  stay  here  for  a  whila  He  csa 
promise  us  every  enjoyment  the  riverside 
can  afford :  plenty  of  fish  for  those  who 
can  catch  them,  charming  drives,  romantic 
walks;  even  the  weather  shall  be  favourable, 
and  he  brings  oat  his  favourite  barometer 
to  justify  the  prophecy.  But  our  friendly 
lock-keeper  advises  us  to  lose  no  time  in 
securing  quarters,  for  it  is  Saturday,  and 
the  next  train  will  bring  down  the  L<mdon 
division,  when  probably  every  cockloft  in 
the  village  will  be  at  a  premium. 

This  last  announcement  is  rather  starUing, 
for  we  had  not  realised  before  that  London 
_.  BO  near  at  hand.  So  far  we  had 
seemed  to  be  among  the  Midlands ;  people 
we  met  came  from  all  points  of  the  compass, 
it  was  a  chance  whether  from  Bristol  or 
Lincoh),Bath  or  Birmingham;  the  Londoner 
was  rather  an  exception.  But  now  we 
had  crossed  the  vague  circle  of  the  Uetro- 
nolitan  radius,  we  mifft^  measure  onr 
.  ......  -.-   .,^.- 
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miles  henceforth  from  Whitehall  SUura  or 
London  Bridge. 

It  was  oolf,  indeed,  by  the  lock  of  find- 
ing rooms  that  somebody  from  London 
had  engaged  beforehand,  and  had  just 
telegraphed  to  say  he  did  not  want, 
that  we  managed  to  Becare  a  local  habi- 
tation in  Qoring.  But  once  estatdished  in 
DOT  domicOe,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  look 
forward  to  the  arrival  of  ttie  London  train. 
Claudia,  espeeiallf ,  was  agreeably  excited. 
The  prospect  of  each  a  stir  and  movement, 
after  the  qniet  aeclasion  of  coonttr  life,  had  a 
distinct  charm  for  her,  and  the  distant  roar 
of  the  approaching  tiiun  seemed  to  herald 
something  altogether  novel  and  delightful 

The  train  atopped  and  passed  on  ^ain, 
and  then  came  the  rash ;  first  the  whirl  of 
the  local  flys,  three  at  least,  crammed  with 
lugga«e  and  passengers,  aklrmishers  with 
li^t  handbags,  family  men  urging  along  re- 
calcitrant wives  and  ofispring,  other  shrewd 
fellows,  who  bad  secured  the  railway- 
porters  and  their  local  knowledge,  with 
the  grim  determination  not  to  be  shaken 
off  till  provided  for.  The  snperior  speed 
of  the  local  fly  was  compensated  for  by  a 
certain  want  of  flexibility.  Thus,  having 
first  missed  their  aim,  the  party  in  a  fiy 
are  outflanked  and  cot  off  by  the  skirmish- 
ing detachment.  Thus  a  lady,  gorgeously 
equipped,  and  having  a  hnsund  in  atten- 
dance, and  two  curiously  shaved  black 
poodles,  who  has  been  loudly  demanding 
dressing-rooms  and  bath-rooms,  is  reduced 
to  accept,  with  thankfulness,  a  single  room 
over  a  butcher's  shop. 

But  when  this  momentary  bustle  was 
over,  the  village  assumed  once  more  its 
tranquil,  peaceful  aspect.  Except  for  a 
general  flavour  of  mutton-chops  in  the 
quiet  street,  and  a  feeling  of  iiried  ham  in 
the  air,  there  is  nothing  to  show  for  the 
inroad  of  visitors.  Our  landlord,  happily, 
has  just  returned  ^m  Beading  with  an 
ample  store  of  provisions,  for  it  seems  that 
the  resources  of  the  neighboorhood  are 
limited,  and  thus  we  ate  relieved  from  any 
apprehensionB  of  a  scarcity  before  Monday 
morning. 

Our  dinner-party,  hoireTer,  is  not  a  very 
gay  on&  Mrs,  Pyecroft  has  not  got  over 
the  alarm  excited  by  the  supposed  machi- 
nations of  Mr.  Thomas,  although  I  have 
done  my  best  to  show  her  that  her  fears 
are  chimerical  Claudia,  too,  is  moved 
by  vague  agitation,  the  former  frankfriend- 
linesi  of  her  manner  being  replaced  by  a 
certain  shy  reticence,  and  mademoiselle 
regards  us  both  with  awakened  mistrust, 


as  if  fearing  that  her  pupil  has  learnt  the 
forbidden  verb  in  spite  of  all  her  pre- 
cantions.  Only  Mr.  Pyecroft  retains  his 
bland  and  courteous  composure,  and  it 
seems  that  his  wife  has  carefully  oon- 
oealed  from  him  her  donbta  and  feais. 

And  then  Mrs.  Pyecroft  suggests,  with 
rather  foroed  playfulness,  that  she  and  I 
should  take  a  quiet  sail  together  down  the 
river.  We  hsd  a  few  private  matters  to 
talk  over,  and  the  rest  must  amuse  them- 
selves in  their  own  way. 

"  I  had  hoped  for  a  rubber,"  sn^eeted 
Mr.  Pyecroft  mildly. 

"We  shall  be  back  in  time  for  tliat, 
perhaps,"  replied  his  wife, "  and  perhaps  we 
may  pick  up  a  player  on  our  voyage." 

Of  course,  I  saw  what  Mrs.  Pyecroft  had 
in  hand — a  cutting  out  expedition,  such  as 
we  read  of  in  the  exploits  of  the  British 
Navy.  There  was  grim  detennination  in 
the  whole  pate  of  her  figure,  and  she  waa 
provided,  no  doubt,  with  sets  of  moral 
manacles,  in  case  the  prisoner  to  be  cap- 
tured should  prove  refnctory.  I  admired 
the  woman's  courage  and  determination, 
although  I  could  not  breathe  any  fervent 
prayers  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise^ 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  the  valley 
waa  filled  with  golden  light,  while  the  river, 
shining  bright  between  its  darkened  banks, 
gave  na  the  feeling  as  if  we  were  about  to 
put  off  among  the  clouds,  with  a  rifb  of 
bright  sky  below  us.  Boats  were  shooting 
to  and  fro,  and  the  plash  of  oars,  and  their 
gentle  thud  against  the  rowlocks,  echoed 
pleasantly  in  Uie  evening  air.  There  was 
only  wanting  the  voice  of  song  on  the 
water  to  make  the  surroundings  perfect 

"  A  great  deal  too  perfect,"  I  said  firmly 
to  Mrs.  Pyecroft,  "  to  be  devoted  to  un- 
pleasant businees ;  and,  anyhow,  it  was  a 
shame  to  leave  Claudia  behind." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mra  Pyeoioft  after  a 
moment's  thought;  "Claudia  can  codm. 
Mademoiselle,  you  must  go  back  and  play 
piquet  with  my  husband. 

Claudia,  who  had  looked  doleful  enough 
at  being  left  behind,  now  sprang  joyously 
into  the  boat,  and  we  pushed  off  into  the 
bright,  shining  river.  And  Claudia  ma 
tbe  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  We  are  going  to  pay  a  viut,  mother  1 " 
she  said  interrogatively. 

Mrs.  Pyecroft  nodded  ament. 

"  And  we  shall  see  Bebeoca,"  oontinned 
Claudia  in  a  meditative  manner ;  "  and  I 
am  ghul  of  that,  for  I  want  to  see  if  she  it 
so  charming  as  some  people  think  her." 

"  She  is  very  well  in  het  way,"  rejoined 
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Mrs.  Pjrecroft  with  aatumed  indiffereDce. 
"  Bat,  Claudia,  a  great  deal  dependi  apon 
this  visit,  and  I  have  bronght  yon,  think- 
ing that  yoa  have  Boms  inSuence  with  foor 
cousin  GhaTlwood,  and  that  among  as  we 
shall  persuade  hint  to  leave  these  objection- 
able people." 

Clandia's  lip  cm-led  at  this,  but  she  made 
no  direct  reply,  and  presently  a  tarn  in  the 
river  brought  ns  in  dght  of  a  wooded 
bank,  bene&th  which  were  moored  two  or 
three  hoiue-boats,  aQ  lighted  up,  withrows  of 
Chineae  lanterns  festooned  along  the  Bides, 
making  the  qniet  river-bank  look  like  some 
gaily-lighted  street.  The  whole  scene 
suggested  rather  China  or  Japan  than  oar 
sober  English  clime — the  bright,  clear  air, 
the  sense  of  indefinite  distance,  the  gleam 
of  the  coloured  lights  all  reflected  in  the 
water,  and  presently  the  voice  of  a  singer, 
though  all  China  or  Japan  coald  not  pro- 
duce sacfa  a  fresh,  rich  voice  as  that  we 
heard  thrilling  over  the  water. 

The  song  was  trite  and  commonplace 
enough — one  of  the  most  recent  ditties  of 
t3ie  music-halls  —  but  the  expression  was 
everything,  and  Kebecca — for  she,  doubt- 
less, was  the  singer — put  a  sool  into  that 
song  which  turned  the  twopenny^ialfpenny 
thing  into  gold. 

"What  a  charming  voice  I"  murmured 
Claudia.  "  It  is  like  what  one  reads  of 
the  sirens." 

"Who  tamed  their  lovers  into  pigs, 
surely,"  pat  in  Mrs.  Pyeeroft  savagely. 

As  we  approached  the  little  floating 
river  settlement,  the  air  was  chained  with 
the  faint  incense  of  tobacco,  with  a  slightly 
vinoQs  flavour,  suggestive  of  an  hotel  bar, 
bat  not  otherwise  unpleasant  The  win- 
dows of  The  Crab  were  wide  open,  and  we 
could  see  the  table  spread  with  the  remains 
of  a  luzarioas  dessert,  while  the  guests, 
among  whom  we  conid  make  oat  Charl- 
vood  and  Mr.  Boothhy,  were  seated 
around  in  various  easy  attitudes.  Mrs. 
Thomas,  with  one  arm  hanging  over  the 
Bide  of  the  boat,  was  &nning  herself  vigo- 
rously with  the  other,  while  at  one  eai  of 
die  room,  Bebecca,  seated  at  the  piano, 
looked  over  faer  shoulder,  engaged  in  ani- 
mated conversation.  As  we  touched  the 
barge,  causing  a  gentle  thrill  to  pass 
through  it,  Mrs,  Thomas  gave  a  cry  of 
alann: 
"  La !  there's  a  boat  coining  aboard  us  1 " 
"We  are  not  intruding,  I  hope  1"  said 
Mrs.  Pyeeroft  in  her  dearest,  most  dnlcet 
tones,  as  we  made  good  oar  landing  on  the 
enemy's  gangway.     "  We  heard  you  were 


In  the  neighbourhood,  and  have  come  to 
pay  a  friendly  call" 

"  Delighted,  Tm  sure,  ma'am,"  cried  Mr. 
Thomas,  laying  aside  his  long  clay  and 
springing  to  Ma  feet  "  Wife,  wake  up  1 
Here's  Mrs.  Pyeeroft  come  to  pay  yoa  a 
visit" 

"I'm  sure  you  do  me  proad,  ma'am," 
said  Mrs.  Thomas,  curtsying,  having  for- 
gotten her  company  manners  in  the  con- 
fosion,  and  reverting  to  the  accustomed 
ways  of  former  years. 

Rebecca  looked  on  from  her  seat  by  the 
piano  with  curling  lip,  and  interrapted 
the  farther  flow  of  civilities  by  dashing 
forth  some  sounding  chords  on  the  piano, 
as  she  sang  in  bravura  style  : 
"  Oh,  coino  ye  ia  peace  here,  or  coma  yo  in  war. 
Or  todBoceaiouibridBi],  yoiu^  LordLocbinvar?" 

"  Your  daughter  t "  asked  Mrs.  Pyeeroft 
sweetly,  turning  to  Rebecca.  "  Your 
charming  voice,  my  dear,  has  enchanted  us 
on  the  river.  My  daughter  compared  yoa 
to  a  siren." 

"  What ! "  cried  Mr.  Thomas,  flushing 
indignantly.  "  To  one  o'  them  foghorns ! 
My  daughter's  voice,  acknowledged  by 
connoisseurs  to  be  first-class,  compared  to 
a  nasty  booming  foghorn  I  Ton  gentle- 
folks are  trying  to  take  a  rise  oat  of 
me," 

Charlwood  roared  with  laughter,  and 
Mr.  Boothby  foggily  jomed  in  the  chorus, 
raising  Mr.  Thomas's  rising  ire  to  boiling- 
over  point 

It  was  an  unfortunate  incident,  and 
shows  how  much  depends  on  unavoidable 
chances,  and  how 

Tha  best  lud  Bchemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
Gang  aft  ngley. 
For  how  could  Mrs.  Pyeeroft  have  foreseen 
that  her  classical  altasion  to  the  sea-nymphs 
who  sang  Ulysses  out  of  his  senses  should 
be  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  nsutically  instead 
of  classically  t  Indeed,  I  don't  suppose 
that  Mrs.  Pyeeroft  had  ever  heard  of  the 
steam  sireD,  the  latest  and  loudest  develop- 
ment of  the  foghorn.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  vain  to  try  to  enlighten  Mr.  Thomas, 
or  to  soothe  bis  dignity,  wounded  in  Its 
tenderest  part  The  afiair  was  like  one  of 
those  sudden  broils  that  flared  out  among 
Scots  borderers,  when  it  only  remained  for 
the  most  peaceful  of  men  to  whip  out  hie 
whinger  and  choose  sides. 

For  Mra.  Thomas,  weak  at  times,  was 
always  prompt  on  her  husband's  dde  in 
anything  like  a  row,  and  poor  Mrs.  Pye- 
crofb'a  tact  and  suavity  were  useless  to  her 
in  this  war  of  words.  Like  a  skilful  swimmer 
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in  a  whirlpool,  she  could  only  throw  ap 
her  anna  and  resign  herself  to  fate. 

"Come,  Clandiat"  cried  Mrs.  Pyecroft 
at  lost,  after  vainly  Btriring  to  be  heard, 
wrapping  her  mantle  round  her  with 
dignity,  "  this  ia  no  place  for  lu."  And  we 
took  to  oar  boat,  feeling  for  the  moment 
aa  if  we  had  received  a  cnuhing  defeat, 
and  quite  demoralised. 

Bat  we  had  not  pnlled  very  fat  np 
stream  towards  Goring  when  we  heard  the 
splash  of  oars  behind  na,  and  presently  we 
were  hailed  from  the  rirer  by  Charlwood'a 
voice,  still  indistinct  with  lai^hter,  and 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  wiui  win& 

"  Had  an  awfol  row  with  the  old  chap 
after  yon  left,"  explained  Cbarlwood  when 
hie  boat  came  alongside,  "  He  was  so  wild 
with  Boothby  and  me  for  laaghins  at  him 
that  he  ordered  ns  both  oat  of  ue  ship. 
And  here  we  are  I  " 

"  Inanfferable  scoundrel ! "  broke  oat 
Boothby  in  hie  deep  tones.  "  Mrs.  Pye- 
croft, Im  humiliated,  degraded,  that  yon 
should  have  had  to  listen  to  such  langniwe 
in  my  presence.  Ill  never  speak  to  we 
villain  again  I " 

"  Oh,  he'll  be  all  rieht  in  the  moming," 
said  Cbarlwood  lightfy.  "  All  right,  and 
grovelling  to  be  forgiven." 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr. 
Boothby,"  stud  Mrs.  Pyecroft  graoionsly, 
"I  cant  regret  a  circumstance  that  has 

S'  ren  us  your  aodety.   For  you  will  spend 
e  evening  with  ns,  and'play  a  rubber." 
"Delighted,  my  dear   madam,"    cried 
Boothby.     His  daughters,  he  told  ns,  had 

Sne  back  to  Oxford  to  stay  with  their 
end  in  the  long  cloak,  and  he  waa  look- 
ing forward  to  a  few  days'  qniet  enjoyment 
away  from  his  womankmd. 

"  And  you  have  fallen  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire,"  cried  Mrs.  Pyecroft. 
"  For  that  ungallant  speech  you  shall  be 
condemned  to  an  entirely  masculine  rubber. 
There's  yourself,  my  husband,  Mr.  Penrice, 
and  Cbarlwood." 

"Don't  count  me  in,"  said  Cbarlwood 
huakily  j  "  I've  half  promised  to  meet  some 
fellows  at  The  Swan  for  a  qoiet  torn  at 
Nap.     But  ni  come  in  later,  perhgw," 

With  this  half-promise  Mis.  Pyecroft 
waa  obliged  to  be  content  After  all,  it 
was  a  great  success  to  have  carried  off  Mr. 
Boothby — to  have  been  routed,  and  yet  to 
have  secured  the  honours  of  war, 

Mrs.  Pyecroft  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr. 
Boothby,  with  a  reanlt  qnite  aatisfactory 
to  her.  He  had  promised  that  be  would 
not  do  anything  to  bring  Mr.  Pyecroft  into 


tronUe,  although,  of  course,  he  wanted  to 
make  himself  secure.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  gained 
from  Boothby  all  the  information  ha 
wanted;  and  if  Cbarlwood  were  to  join  in 
the  plot,  being,  as  Boothby  said,  in  legal 
terms,  the  remainder-man,  and  so  with  an 
equitable  interest  in  the  property,  so 
donbt  between  them  they  conld  set  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  work  with  cnuhing 
effect  But  then  Cbarlwood  was  very  un- 
likely to  join  in  the  plot,  except  under 
strong  presaore,  for  one  of  his  good  points 
it  a  warm  attadiment  to  his  family.  Alto- 
gether, Mra.  Pyecroft  Is  relieved  (A  a  good 
deal  of  her  anxiety,  and  sets  out  bar  whist- 
table  with  a  light  heart.  Mademoiaelte  is 
to  play  in  the  first  robber,  and  falls  to 
myself  as  partner,  while  Pyecroft  and 
Boothby  play  against  na, 

Mademoiselle  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
as  the  game  progresses.  First  of  all  a 
running  commentary  on  the  cards  as  l^ey 
are  played.  Aha !  le  pique  or  le  carreau  1  as 
the  case  may  be,  as  if  there  were  an  element 
of  surprise  or  of  a  dramatic  situation  in 
each  round.  The  court-cards,  as  they 
appear,  she  salutes  with  each  its  familiar 
name,  Lancelot,  for  the  knave  of  duba^ 
Hector,  and  so  on.  The  kings  ahe  sainted 
with  something  like  awe — ^niademoiselle  is 
of  a  family  that  has  always  been  royalist 
— and  with  high-BDunding  names  that 
recall  the  heroes  of  Racine  and  Comeille. 
Boothby  is  greatly  disturbed  by  these  pro- 
ceedings, which  he  characterises,  sotto  voce, 
aa  "iabber." 

"  Madame,"  be  cries  wamingly,"  whist,  if 
you  please — this  is  whist" 

"  I  know,"  replies  mademoiselle ;  "  what 
you  call  be  tranquil — hold  your  tongue. 
Tr&s-bien  1 "  and  she  pats  him  on  the  arm 
as  if  he  had  made  a  splendid  jok&  Bat 
still  her  tongue  runs  on,  and  Boothby  loses 
his  head  in  the  constant  turmoil,  fo^ets 
his  small  cards,  and  trumps  his  partner's 
trick.  In  the  end,  Boothby  and  Co.  lose 
five  ahillinga  on  the  rubber,  and  the  former 
pays  down  his  money  with  a  stem  promp- 
titude, that  ahowB  how  deeply  he  is  moved. 

"  Ah,  how  I  have  been  well  amused," 
cries  inademoisell&  Bat  she  will  tempt 
fortune  no  more,  and  retires  with  her  spoil 
to  her  embroidery -frame,  while  Mrs.  Pye- 
croft takes  the  vacant  place,  but  as  hw 
hosband's  partner.  And  then  the  game 
progresses  in  solemn  silence.  Claudia 
comes  to  look  over  my  band,  but  puts  a 
qaestjon  now  and  then  between  the  deals, 
and  Boothby  looks  over  at  us  every  now 
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aDd  than,  approvingly.  For  Boothby  is 
winning,  and  in  a  good  temper  again.  It 
is  a  pleasant  family  party,  tranquil,  and 
yet  not  doll;  and  through  the  open  win- 
dowB,  the  snnuner  breeze  roatlea  in,  while 
the  mill-Btream  murmurB  and  the  noise  of 
falling  water  soonda  gently  in  the  distancft 
From  a  dietant  ale-honse  come  floonds  of 
rustic  revelry,  the  traditional  chonis  of  the 
English  peasant,  which  is  almost  pathetic 
in  its  monotonooa  burden,  that  anggests 
thatched  roofs,  and  feeble  twinklings&om 
cottage-windows,  and  tired  women  fallen 
asleep  with  babies  in  their  laps,  and  the 
nistle  and  hnsh  of  country  lanes. 

Oar  tranquillity  ia  rattier  rudely  inter- 
mpted.  The  outer  door  opens,  there  is  an 
unsteady  footstep  in  the  passage,  and  an 
lupleasaotly  sallow  and  vacant  face  pre- 
flents  itself  in  the  sitting-room.  Mrs.  Pye- 
etoft  starts  up  in  alarm.  It  is  Charlwood ; 
ia  he  ill  1  No,  he  is  all  right,  he  assures 
us,  and  sinks  into  a  chair.  To  do  him 
jnatice,  he  thinks  himself  perfectly  sober, 
and  articulates  with  slow  distiuctoesa  in 
order  to  make  the  same  abnndantiy 
evident.  If  only  he  would  not  talk,  all 
woold  be  well,  for  Mrs.' Pyecroft  makes 
strong  efforts  to  hide  bis  condition  from 
her  daoghter.  It  is  one  of  bia  bad  bilious 
attacks  coming  on,  she  saya,  and  will  have 
him  lie  upon  the  sofa,  witti  a  pillow  for  bis 
head.  ButCharlwood  rejecte  these  attempts 
with  acorn.  He  persists  in  talking  to 
Claudia  in  long,  rigmarole  sentences,  to 
which  there  is  neither  beginning  nor  end, 
and  Claudia  regards  him  all  the  while  in 
awe  and  pitying  wonder. 

At  last  Mr.  Boothby  rises  to  go ;  he  can 
support  the  situation  do  longer.  Boothby 
ia  quite  at  home  anywhere  in  these  parts, 
and  mine  host  of  The  Bull  will  surely  give 
him  a  comer  to  sleep  in.  But  with  Charl- 
wood it  is  different;  he  is  not  in  a  fit 
condition  to  roamaboat  by  himself.  There 
it  nothing  for  it  bnt  to  pat  him  in  my 
room.  It  ia  a  great  trial  of  friendship  to 
have  to  look  after  a  man  in  Charlwood's 
Condition,  but  I  manage  to  get  him  to  bed, 
and  soon  he  falls  into  deep  and  heavy 
sleep.  What  an  excellent  wife  Rebecca 
will  make  for  him  1 1  cannot  help  thinking. 
On  such  occasions  she  would  put  him  to 
bed  and  give  him  a  hearty  scolding  next 
morning,  without  thinking  too  much  about 
iL  Bat  for  Claudia,  in  such  a  case,  what 
troable,degradation,hoiTOr,  folio  wed  by  per- 
manent estrangement  and  lifelong  misery  1 

It  ia  one  of  those  nights  whui  it  is  no 
hardship  to  be  without  the  shelter  of  a 


root  The  air  ia  dry,  warm,  and  exhilarat- 
ing ;  the  river  flows  on  without  the  vestige 
of  a  mist  on  its  surface ;  and  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  long  wooden  bridge,  I 
seem  to  be  sailing  away  between  sky  and 
river.  What  swirls  of  darkness  under  tbe 
trees,  and  bright,  radiant  streaks  beyond  ! 
and  the  sky,  although  it  ia  midnight,  ia 
atiU  warm  with  daylight  There  are  light, 
fleecy  clouds  over  the  old  chnrch-tower, 
and  the  sky  is  bright  behind  it,  but  the 
shadows  lie  black  and  gloomy  over  the 
churchyard  wall,  and  the  pool  below  looks 
dark  and  fathomless,  with  an  edge  of 
ghostly  white  where  the  mill-stream 
rushes  in. 

Somethii^  aeema  to  attract  me  to  the 
hill  which  rises  with  such  a  noble  sweep 
against  the  aky,  to  cross  the  bridge  and 
rouse  the  sleepy  toll-gatherer,  and  tramp 
through  the  sleeping  village — the  twin 
village  of  Streatley.  There  are  tall,  prim 
houses,  and  another  ohurcb,  not  so  solemn- 
looking  as  oar  Goring  church,  bnt  lying  back 
in  its  graveyard  among  the  trees,  and  then 
anarrowlanetaksemeupon  theopendown. 
Ob,  who  will  o'er  the  dowaa  so  free  t 

Indeed,  there  ia  always  a  sense  of  free- 
dom when  yon  are  on  the  chalk  down, 
and  the  soft  turf  has  a  distinctly  hospitable 
feeling,  as  it  seems  to  assert  itself  as  the 
feather-bed  of  primitive  humanity.  A 
wide,  vague  landscape  stretches  below,  with 
the  river  showing  here  and  there  in  silveiy 
folds.  The  villages  below  seem  to  crouch 
in  the  darkness,  but  there  are  rulway 
signal -lamps  cheerfully  shining,  and  a 
goods -train  is  fussing  abont,  running  off 
and  returning  with  mnch  banging  aud 
clanking  of  trucks.  The  beech -wood 
behind  looka  too  solemn  and  ghost-like  to 
venture  into.  It  is  not  ao  many  yean 
since  iron  trape  with  cruel  teeth  were  set 
in  the  woods,  and  spring-guna  to  blow  the 
life  out  of  trespassera.  Will  future  ages 
believe  it  t  And  possibly  a  trap  or  two 
may  have  been  left,  forgotten  in  the 
Iffacken.  But  hark  I  a  nightingale  begins 
its  liquid  song  from  the  copse  below — a 
song  full  of  strange  sadness  and  delight. 
Presently  in  the  far  distance  another  bird, 
if  a  nightingale  be  a  bird  and  not  a  wander- 
ing spirit — 'but  anyhow  another  voice  takes 
up  the  challenge,  and  the  sweet  concert 
thrills  the  soul  with  deb'gbt 

There  is  not  long  to  wait  for  daybreak — ■ 
the  Ay  is  already  bright  in  the  east,  and 
reveals  a  steadfast  solemn  cloudacape,  tier 
upon  tier  of  grey  quiet  clouds,  which 
presently  show  nf  ts  and  openings,  charged 
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with  golden  light  Overhead  a  ganzy 
cQitain  of  light  clonda  seeing  to  be  swept 
onwardfl  towards  the  riaiDg  sun,  catching  a 
sudden  rosy  glow  aa  it  fliee.  The  hills  are 
still  grey  and  anil, but  the  light  steals  among 
the  rooft  and  gables  of  the  deeping  nlli^es, 
while  the  orange  light  is  reflected  in  the 
river  margin,  and  Bridge  and  lock  ahine 
forth  with  glittering  diatinctnesa.  ChanU- 
deer  wkkes  and  crows  full  Instilj,  and  a 
andden  rehement  oatbnrst  of  jabilant 
twittering  rises  from  every  tree  and  bosh. 
Books  fly  hastily  over  the  fences  into  the 
fields,  horses  awake  and  shako  themselves, 
and  cattle  begin  to  low ;  and  thus  the  day 
is  fairly  launched  without  mankind  seeming 
to  trouble  itaelf  much  about  it 

It  gives  one  a  sense  of  high  superiority 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  have  seen  the 
aun  rise,  and  to  have  discovered  a  part  of 
the  day  that  nobody  knows  abont — the 
hours  of  good  daylight  that  people  sle^ 
throngh.  Bnt  this  is  a  feeling  ttiat  soon 
exhausts  itself,  and  is  sacceeded  by  the  sad 
conviction  that  the  sleeping  world  has  the 
best  of  it,  and  an  intolerable  drowsiness 
that  makes  the  hot  enn-glow  seem  an  over- 
whelming burden.  But  now  that  it  is  full 
daylight  I  can  make  ont  our  boat,  sleeping 
like  uie  rest,  in  the  cool  backwater.  And 
descending  thereto,  I  enjoy  the  soundest 
sleep  in  the  world,  rocked  by  the  soft  pul- 
sations of  the  river.  And  after  that,  and  a 
deliciona  plunge  into  the  cool,  gleaming 
pool,  the  little  village  just  awakening  to 
life  has  a  delicious  a^>ect  of  Paradise,  with 
its  fresh  gardens,  and  bright  lawns,  where  a 
kind  of  Sunday  feeling  pervades  everything. 

At  our  inn  the  rosv- cheeked  maid  has 
yawningly  unbarred  the  door,  and  looks 
sleepily  out,  but  Claudia's  blind  is  up,  and 
through  the  open  window  I  hear  her  sing- 
ing at  her  touette,  in  a  fresh,  sweet  voice 
that  has  not  the  power  of  Biabecca's,  but 
with  a  delicate  timbre  of  its  own.  And 
Charlwood,  how  is  he  faring  now  1  I  open 
the  door,  but  there  is  nobody  within. 
Charlwood  has  disappeared,  leaving  only  a 
pendlled  note  on  the  table  : 

"  I  could  not  face  the  home-party  after 
last  night     Adien ) " 


MAEDON  HALL. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  HI, 
The  next  day  my  picture  was  not 
touched.  Mr.  Ddlas  painted  all  the  morning 
at  his  lai^B  picture  of  the  banqueting-faall, 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  told  me  he  was 
going  to  drive  with  Lady  Helen  to  the 


Fenton  Bocks,  about  eight  miles  from  lu^ 
and  that  he  should  be  back  close  on  sappet- 
lime.  The  carriage  was  to  pick  him  up 
at  the  park  gate. 

The  afternoon  seemed  very  loi^,  bat 
when  the  evening  came,  and  I  was  count- 
ing evoiy  minute  bill  sapper-time,  a  boy 
arrived  with  a  message  which  Mr.  Dallas 
had  given  him  as  he  drove  past  the  park 
gate  to  tell  us  not  to  wait  for  him,  as  he 
was  going  to  dine  with  Colonel  St  Quenblo. 
The  day  following — oh,  how  well  I  remem- 
ber these  days  and  all  that  happened  in 
tiiem  I — Mr.  Dallas  said : 

"  Now,  Nancy,  to-day  I  must  make  iip 
for  my  holiday  yesterday;  if  you  will 
give  me  a  sitting  this  afternoon,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  finish  the  sketch  I  am  maiking  of 
you,  but  if  yon  are  to  be  otherwise  occu- 
pied, you  know,  I  can  find  plenty  to  do." 

"I  should  like  you  to  go  on  with  my 
picture,"  I  sud  half  timidly;  "  I  sha'n't  be 
busy  this  afternoon." 

I  felt  that  since  these  ladies  had  coma 
to  break  in  upon  my  dreamland,  a  barrier 
had  risen  between  Mr.  Dallas  and  me. 

"  You're  sore  you  hadn't  too  much  of  it 
the  other  day  1  "he  asked  kindly. 

"Oh  no,"  I  answered;  "oh  no;  I  want  to 
stand  for  you."  He  tiianked  me  with 
such  a  pleasant  look,  that  I  took  courage  - 
to  say :  "  You  aren't  going  out  again  tUs 
evei^K,  are  yon,  Mr.  Dallas  \ " 

"  I  don't  know,  Nancy,"  b«  said;  "  that 
depends  mostly  on  whether  Lady  Helen 
St  Qaentin  is  kind  enough  to  ask  me." 

"Oh,"  I  said,  and  I  could  hear  that  I 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  disappointment,  "  then 
you  are  nearly  sure  to  go  1 " 

"  Why,  Nancy,"  asked  Mr.  Dallas,  "  do 
you  want  me  tjiis  evening — is  it  some  par- 
ticular occasion  5 " 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  I  answered ;  "  it's  no 
particular  occasion ;  but  I — I  only  wanted 
to  know." 

I  was  going  to  say,  "  I  like  you  best  to 
be  here,"  but  I  checked  myself. 

"We  shall  see,"  he  said;  "111  tell  yoo 
later  on ;  but,  anyway,  youll  be  at  the 
terrace  steps  at  two  o'clock,  won't  yon  t " 

I  said  I  would,  and  then  I  bethought 
myself  to  ask  if  the  ladies  were  coming  to 
Mardon  that  day. 

"  I  believe  so,"  he  said, "  and  I  hope  so. 
Lady  Doris  takes  a  great  interest  in  this 
picture  I  have  begun,  and  I  shall  like  to 
hear  what  she  says  of  it  as  it  goes  on,  for 
she  has  a  very  clear  judgment,  and  perfect 
taste  in  matters  of  art  I  always  listen  to 
her  opinion  of  my  work." 
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"  It  will  make  me  very  nervous  if  they 
are  there,  air,  eBpecI&Uj  if  they  mtte  any 
ivmaiia,"  I  said  boldly,  for  I  felt  irritated 
at  die  thonxht  of  not  having  him  to  my- 
sdf,  even  ^r  my  picture.  Of  coarse,  if 
they  were  there,  I  should  count  for  nothmg. 

"  Why  shonld  yon  be  mora  nervoos  of 
Lady  Doris  than  of  me  I "  he  s&id  merrily. 
"  She  is  far  too  kind-hearted  and  well-bred 
to  make  any  remarks  that  could  hnrt  yon. 
You  will  see  she  will  only  comment  spon. 
my  painting  or  on  my  idea," 

I  conld  not  tell  Mm  just  how  I  felt  about 
it,  and  as  I  stood  hesitating,  he  said : 

"It  is  only  heoaose  I^y  Doris  is  a 
stranger  to  yon  tiiat  you  feel  like  that 
Yon  mnst  take  my  word  for  it  that  ahe  is 
as  beautiful  as  she  looks ;  and  that  is  giving 
her  no  small  praise,  is  it )  " 

Bat  Mr.  Dallas's  pruse  of  Lady  Doris 
did  not  reassnre  me  at  alL  I  hoped  with 
ail  my  heart  that  she  would  not  be  able 
to  come ;  that  a  headache,  or  a  thnnder- 
storm,  or  anything  else,  would  keep  her 
away. 

However,  when  I  got  into  the  garden, 
after  helping  Aunt  Libby  to  wash  the 
dinner-things,  I  found  them  already  there, 
talking  wit£  Mr.  Dallas, 

Lady  Helen  had  a  book  in  her  hand,  and 
when  Mr.  Dallas  began  to  paint,  with  Lady 
Doris  near  him,  she  sat  down  on  a  camp- 
stool,  and  said : 

"  As  yon  are  both  absorbed  in  art,  I  will 
give  my  attention  to  literature.     I  shall  be 

Joite  as  intellectual^  employed  as  you,  for 
am  going  to  lead  Hermann  and  Doro- 
thea," 

"  In  the  original,  or  a  translation  1 " 
asked  Mr.  Dallas. 

"  I  don't  affect  translations,"  said  Lady 
Helen,  putting  on  a  mock  serious  air.  "To 
read  a  translatioB  is  to  look  at  a  landscape 
Uirongh  blue  spectacles." 

"Well,"  said  Mr,  Dallas,  "perhaps  yon 
won't  mhid  reading  the  choice  passages 
aloud,  for  Hennaon  and  Dorothea  is  a  very 
favourite  stoiy  of  mine." 

"  Do,"  said  Lady  Doris.  "  It  is  a  great 
fiivonrite  of  mine,  too.  And  besides,  she 
added  with  an  arch  laugh,  "it  will  repress 
any  tendency  towards  vain  babbling.  You 
remember  what  Colonel  St.  Quentin  said 
last  night  about  idle  chatter." 

They  all  laughed.  I  felt  awkward  and 
uncomfortable  standing  there,  hearing  all 
they  said,  bat  only  half  understanding, 
and  not  being  able  to  join  in  it  at  alL 

Mr.  Dallas  was  quite  right.  Lady  Doria 
would  make   no   remark  about  me;   she 


scarcely  seemed  to  notice  that  I  was  there. 
That  was  even  more  mortifying. 

Presently  Lady  Helen  b^an  to  read,  in 
a  langnage  whidi  I  did  not  understand, 
eometning  which,  from  the  measured  rise 
and  fall  of  her  voice,  I  judged  to  be  poetry^ 
Now  and  then  aha  stopped,  and  they  talk^ 
together  about  what  she  had  been  reading. 
From  their  remarks  I  gathered  that  it  was 
a  German  story  about  a  rich  young  man 
who  fell  In  love  at  first  sight  with  a  poor 
girl.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  Mr.  Dallas 
to  tell  me  the  story  some  tima 

"It  is  a  beautiful  description  oi 
Dorothea,  isn't  iti"  sud  Lady  Doris; 
"  doesn't  she  seem  to  stand  before  yon  like 
a  person  whom  you  meet  by  chance  on  the 
road,  and  who  compels  your  attention  by 
her  dignity  and  simplicity  1  Yon  see  every 
detail  of  her  dress  and  every  feature  of  her 
face,  once  and  for  always  Mr.  Dallas,  why 
don't  yon  paint  a  Dorothea } " 

"  I've  often  thought  of  it,"  answered  Mr. 
Dallas — "often." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Lady  Doris,  "  yon 
must  carry  out  your  idea.  I've  often 
wished  to  see  a  really  good  picture  of 
Hennaon  and  Dorothea  by  the  well,  look- 
ing down  at  one  another's  reflections  in  the 
water," 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Dallas,  His  face 
lighting  as  he  spoke  with  pleasure  and 
sympatiiy ;  "  yes ;  that  is  just  the  scene  I 
Imve  always  wished  to  paint ;  but  I  would 
not  try  to  do  it  unless  you  would  consent 
to  be  my  model  for  Dorothea ;  you  are  the 
only  person  1  can  im^ine  as  Dorothea." 

"Mr.  Dallas— Mr.  Dallas  1 "  cried  Lady 
Helen,  "  what  did  yon  say  the  other  day 
about  paying  complimentot  Didn't  yon 
say  that  an  indirect  compliment  was  the 
most  to  be  oondenmed  1 " 

But  Lady  Doris  did  not  speak ;  she  was 
standing  close  behind  Mr.  Dallas^  witji  her 
coloor  slightly  heightened,  and  her  ayes 
bent  down. 

He  turned,  and  looked  at  her,  instead  of 
answering  Lady  Helen,  with  an  expression 
on  his  face  that  I  had  never  seen  before,  so 
full  of  tenderness,  of  passiop,  and  of  ad- 
miration. Their  eyes  met,  and  their  gaze 
seined  to  me  to  last  for  ever.  He 
murmnred  some  words  which  I  did  not 
hear ;  but  I  saw  her  colour  deepen.  My 
heart,  as  I  looked  at  them,  seemed  to  jump 
into  my  throat ;  my  eyes  swam  with  burn- 
ing tears,  and  Lady  Helen's  voice,  as  she 
b^an  to  read  again,  sounded  mnfOed^ 

Lady  Doris  bent  down  and  answered 
Idx.  Dallas ;   the  happiness  in  both  their 
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faces  was  perfect  He  laid  hu  hand  genUy 
OD  hen  B8  she  spoke  to  bim,  and  ihe  did 
not  draw  it  away.  I  could  bear  no  more. 
I  darted  down  the  Btepa  and  acroes  the 
garden,  paying  no  heed  to  Mr.  Dallaa'a 
Toice,  wuch  culed  after  me : 

"  What  ia  it,  Nancy — whaterar  is  the 
matter  t" 

Some  minnteB  after  I  was  safely  locked 
in  my  room,  I  heard  him  at  the  door, 
talking  to  Annt  Libby;  their  Toicea  came  up 
to  me  dearly  throngh  the  open  window : 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  Mr.  Dallas  was  saying ; 
"  I  noticed  she  looked  rather  pale,  bat  I 
was  selfiBh  enough  to  want  to  mtiah  what 
I  waa  doing.  Yoall  tell  her  I'm  very  sorry, 
won't  you  I " 

"Oh,  itil  be  nothing,  air,"  was  Aont 
Libby's  reassnrinz  answer;  "  she's  a  little 
oat  of  sorts;  We  noticed  it  the  other 
evening — her  father  and  me.  It's  a  trying 
time  of  year  for  young  folks,  and  she's  over- 
grown her  strength,  though  she  do  look 
luaty.  m  nutke  her  some  camomile-tea — 
that's  what  she  wants," 

Poor  Aunt  Libby  I  ahe  bad  no  notion  of 
any  ailment  younK  people  could  have  out 
of  reach  of  the  healing  powers  of  camomile- 
tea,  and  when  I  told  her  that  evening,  after 
Mr.  Dallas  had  gone  to  Bankwell  with  the 
ladies,  that  her  remedy  would  do  me  no 
good,  she  was  quite  vexed  at  what  she 
called  my  obstinacy. 

"  I  aseute  von.  Aunt  Libby,"  I  said, 
"  that  it  would  do  me  no  good  if  I  drank 
enough  to  drown  myself," 

"Of  coarse  it  wouldn't,"  she  answered 
testily,  "if  you  drank  enoi^h  to  drown 
yourself;  but  if  you  took  lutlf  a  glass 
fasting,  every  morning,  for  nine  days — 
you'd  see ! " 

The  days  passed  on  after  this  slowly 
and  heavily  for  me,  but  apparently  for 
Mr.  Dallas  lightly  enough.  I  did  not  see 
much  of  him,  for  when  his  friends  were 
with  him,  of  course  I  could  not  go  to  bim, 
and  he  spent  nearly  all  his  time  with  them. 
My  picture  was  finished  as  far  as  he 
intended  to  finish  it  before  going  back  to 
his  studio  in  London.  He  had  said  every- 
thing that  was  kind  to  me  about  my  abrupt 
disappearance  on  that  unhappy  day,  and 
asked  me  to  forgive  him  for  being  so 
thoughtless  as  to  keep  me  standing  so  long 
when  I  had  been  busy  all  the  morning ;  but 
on  the  few  occasions  that  he  talked  to  me 
now  I  did  not  feel  happy,  and  I  had  no 
longer  any  inclination  to  tell  him  all  mj 
littie  troubles.  The  presence  of  Lady 
Doris  and  my  mjsery  as  I  watched  h«f 


with  Mr.  DallM  had  not  only  betrayed  my 
own  secret  to  me,  bat  bad  opened  my  <rye> 
to  the  great  gulf  that  rank  and  education 
had  plai^  between  him  and  m&  I  had 
never  fancied  that  his  kindly  interest  in 
me  had  anything  lover-like  in  it,  but  I  bad 
allowed  my  own  thwghts  to  dwell  on- 
ceasingly  npoti  him,  lo  that  I  had  made  a 
sort  of  appropriation  of  him  in  my  mind, 
without  blinking  that  the  day  miut  come 
when  he  would  go  oat  of  my  life — or,  if  I 
had  thought  of  that,  I  bad  certainty 
fancied  that  as  long  as  he  was  at  Maidon^ 
I  shoold  have  him  all  to  myself.  Now  that 
Lady  Doris  had  come  and  broken  the  spell, 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  never  forgive  her  for 
bein^  so  beautiful  sjid  so  graceful,  and  for 
the  mflaence  she  had  with  Mr.  Dallas. 

At  lost  the  time  of  his  stay  was  coming 
to  an  end,  for  he  had  arranged  to  travel  va 
to  London  with  Colonel  St.  Quentin  and 
his  par^,  and  he  was  hurrying  to  finish 
some  sketches  he  was  taking  in  the  park 
before  he  should  ga 

One  afternoon  when  the  sun  was  bUdng 
down  from  a  sky  such  as  we  do  not  see 
half-a-dozen  times  in  a  summer,  Aont  Llb^ 
asked  me  to  wdk  to  Bankwell  for  her.  It 
was  on  some  important  business  which 
could  not  be  pat  off  till  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  because  it  was  to  do  with  bar 
Post  <Mce  Savings  Bank-book.  Bef<»e  I 
started  Mr.  Dallas  said  to  me  : 

"  As  you  are  going  to  Bankwell,  Nancy, 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  take  a  note  to 
The  Peacock  for  me ;  and,  if  you  have  time^ 
will  you  wait  for  an  answer  1  I  cannot 
spare  the  time  to  go  over  there  myself  this 
afternoon,  so  you  will  be  doing  me  a 
service." 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Lady  Doris 
Romayna,  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  seen  her  surname,  and  in  the  first 
feeling  of  curiosity  and  interest  I  forgot 
to  feel  angry.  I  murmured  the  name 
over  to  myseU,~it  sounded  so  beautiful, 
so  like  herMli  with  her  stately  figort 
and  gentle  face.  Bat  as  I  walked  slowly 
along  the  path  through  the  park 
and  tjie  low -lying  meadows  beyond, 
which  was  the  pleasantest  way  to  Bank- 
well,  I  remembOTed  myself,  and  I  scarcely 
took  note  of  my  footsteps,  so  engrossed  waa 
I  in  my  inexpressible  misery. 

When  I  had  done  my  commission  at  tbe 
post-office,  I  went  to  The  Peacock  to  delivw 
the  note. 

"  I  am  to  wut  for  an  answer,"  I  said,  as 
I  gave  it  to  a  servant 

Mrs.  Jaclnon,  the  landlady,  came  1 
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put  u  I  Spoke.     She  read  the  addreaa  and 
said: 

"  The  ladies  are  oat,  Nancy,  but  they 
ma^  be  in  at  any  moment  If  you  an  to 
wait,  yon  shall  go  into  the  gajilen-room, 
for  that's  the  coolest  place,  and  you  look 
very  hot.  It's  their  sitting-room,  yon  know," 
she  eaid,  as  she  opened  the  door  for  me 
to  go  in.  "  Sit  down  and  m^e  yourself 
comfortable.    I'm  busy  with  the  dinner." 

I  sat  down  on  t^e  old-fashioned  sofa, 
and  settled  myself  to  wut.  I  looked  all 
round  the  room,  which  the  presence  of 
these  ladies  had  chanced  so  much  &om  its 
general  -appearance.  I  tried  to  fancy  Mr. 
Dallas  B|>ending  his  evenings  there,  and 
passing  m  and  out  throngh  the  French- 
window  to  the  garden  which  sloped  to  the 
rirer.  I  wished  rery  much  to  examine 
the  different  things  that  lay  about  on  the 
tables,  but  I  did  not  dare  to.  At  last  my 
eyes  fell  upon  the  book  that  I^y  Helen 
had  read  luoud  the  only  time  I  had  been 
with  them  in  the  garden.  I  could  not 
resist  my  wish  to  take  it  up,  and  to  see 
what  that  pretty  love-etory  in  the  anknown 
tongue  looked  like.  I  had  never  asked 
Mr.  Dallas  to  tall  me  about  it,  after  all.  I 
looked  first  to  see  whose  name  was  written 
OD  the  fly-leaf ;  it  was  Lady  Doris's.  A^  I 
held  the  book  a  heavy  sheet  of  paper  fell 
to  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up.  It  was  a 
pen-and-ink  drawing  of  two  figures,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  in  a  curious  dress,  such  as  I 
had  never  seen  before.  They  wore  bending 
over  a  roadside  well,  which  was  fed  by  a 
trickling  spring  from  the  rock  behind.  The 
figures  were  so  placed  that  the  reflected 
faces  could  be  seen  in  the  bro&d  basin  of 
the  fountain.  They  were  both  looking 
downwards,  apparently  at  each  other's 
image  in  the  water.  The  woman's  face  was 
that  of  Lady  Doris ;  the  man's,  Mr.  Dallas's 
own.  Underneath  was  written  some  words 
in  a  small,  twisted  handwriting,  which  I 
could  aqb  read,  and  then,  "  To  my  own 
Doris,  in  memory  of  May  30th.  G,  M.  D." 
It  was  Mr.  Dallas's  wnting.  I  held  the 
sketch  for  a  moment  in  my  hand,  whUe 
my  brain  reeled  and  my  heart  felt 
like  a  wild  thing  inside  me.  The  30th 
of  May!  That  was  Uie  day  I  had 
rashed  from  the  garden,  whUe  Mr.  Dallas 
was  speaking  softly  to  Lady  Doria.  I  took 
the  paper  by  the  top  edge  and  tore  it  first 
throngh  the  middle,  and  then  into  a 
bondred  fragments,  which  I  scattered  on 
the  floor.  Then,  almost  before  I  knew 
where  I  was,  or  what  I  had  done,  I  found 
myself  running  along  the  meadows  towards 


Mardon.  I  conld  not  collect  my  thoughts; 
I  felt  that  I  should  be  disgraced  for  ever 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Dallas,  bnt  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  nothmg  mattered  any  more. 
Since  all  my  love  and  all  my  misery  were 
my  own  burden  and  secret,  since  all  my 
life  came  before  me  as  spoilt^  why  should  I 
care  what  anyone  thonght  of  me  t  I  was  a 
poor,  lonely,  ungainly  girl,  and  I  should 
never  be  anything  else  bat  a  lonely,  un- 
happy woman.  I  uoped  I  should  die  very 
soon,  and  I  would  send  a  message  to  Mr. 
Dalla^  when  I  was  dying  to  ask  him  to 
come  to  me,  and  he  would  come,  and  I 
should  tell  him  how  my  heart  was  broken, 
and  he  would  pity  me.  And  as  I  drew 
this  picture,  into  my  own  mind  came  a 
great  pity  for  myself,  a  great  diead  of  the 
blankness  and  emptiness  of  the  everyday 
life  that  lay  before  me.  It  was  more  a 
kind  of  instmct  than  anything  else  that  led 
me  straight  to  my  garden  when  I  got 
home.  1  was  not  looking  for  Mr.  Dallas, 
but  when  I  saw  him  there  smoking  under 
the  apple-tree,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  come  to 
find  him,  and  teU  him  what  I  had  done 
to  his  sketch.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  only 
that  very  moment  scattered  the  torn  frag- 
ments on  the  brown  carpet.  He  threw  hu 
cigar  away  when  he  aiw  me,  and  came 
towards  me,  saying : 

"  You  haven't  brought  me  an  answer  to 
my  note,  I  know,  for  my  frieads  came  here 
just  after  you  left.  Tm  sorry  I  gave  yon  the 

trouble.   I  hope "  but  tiiere  he  stopped 

short.  "Nancy,"  he  said,  "is  anything 
amiss  t  Are  you  ill  1  The  long  walk  in 
the  heat  has  been  too  much  for  you ;.  take 
your  hat  off  and  come  and  sit  down." 

Ha  took  my  band  to  lead  me  to  the 
seat,  bat  I  drew  it  away,  resisting  him, 
as  I  sdd,  in  an  agony  of  courage  and 
despair  : 

"  Mr.  Dallas,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing I've  done  that'll  make  yos  think  very 
badly  of  me.  Youll  never  care  to  be 
kind  to  me  any  more  when  I  have  told 
you" 

"  No,  no,"  he  said  gently,  but  looking 
reatly  surprised;  "not  so  bad  as  that 

at  you're  over  excited ;  don't  tell  me 
anything  now,  wait  until  after  supper — 
wait  til]  to-morrow." 

"  No,  I  can't  wait,"  I  cried ;  "  I  can't ; 
don't  stop  me.  I  must  tell  you.  Oh,  I 
cannot — I  cannot ! "  I  sobbed,  and  the  tears 
poured  down  my  cheeks,  and  dropped  on 
my  dress  and  hands,  and  on  to  the  ground. 

"  Poor  child,  poor  child  I "  he  said 
soothingly,   drawing  me    to    bim  as    he 
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gflutlf  wiped  my  tears  ;  "  don't  try  to  tell 
me  anything,  uid  don't  ciy  bo  ;  yonll  be 
ill  ait«r  it" 

The  touch  of  faiB  hands  and  the  sound 
of  hiB  voice  helped  ma  I  made  a  great 
effort  to  Bpeak  steadily,  and  with  both  my 
hands  in  his,  I  Bud : 

"  I  opened  one  of  Lady  Doris's  books 
while  I  was  waiting  in  her  room  to-day, 
and  I  found  a  picture  yon  had  made  of  your- 
self and  her,  and  I "  Then  my  voice  once 

more  gave  way,  sjid  agiun  I  felt  the  tears 
dropping  quickly  down  my  burning  cheeks. 
I  dared  not  look  at  him,  but  to  judge  from 
his  voice  he  was  smiling  as  he  said : 

"  That  was  inquisitive,  but  it  was  not 
unpardonable.  Lady  Doris  will  readily 
forgive  you  for  l^t." 

Again  I  made  an  extreme  effort  to  speak. 

"And  I  took  the  drawing,"  I  faltered, 
"and  tore  it  all  up." 

"  Oh,  Nancy !  "^  he  ezdaimed,  and  Us 
voice  was  very  grave  this  time,  "  what- 
ever made  yon  do  that  t  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  you " 

But  I  stopped  him,  clinging  to  bis  bands, 
and  crying : 

"  Don't,  don't,  Mr.  Dallas — don't  say 
what  you  think  of  me  1  I  am  so  miserable. 
I  wish  I  was  dead- ! " 

"  Hush,  hush,  Nancy  1 "  he  said ;  "  calm 
yourselff  and  come  into  the  house.  I  am 
not  angry  with  yon." 

But  I  could  not  calm  myself,  though  I 
suffered  him  to  lead  me  as  far  as  the  court- 
yard. My  whole  frame  was  shaking  with 
hysterical  sobs,  over  which  I  had  no 
control. 

.  "Kancy,"heBaid,  stopping  and  speaking 
very  genUy  and  tenderly,  "I  am  so  sorry 
this  has  happened,  but  as  I  can  easily 
make  Lady  Doris  another  drawing,  and 
explain  tbe  matter  to  her  for  you  if  yon 
will  let  me,  yon  need  not-  tOAKe  such  a 
great  trouble  of  it." 

His  kind,  soft  voice,  and  the  gentlenesa 
of  what  he  said,  seemed  to  rouse  my 
excitement  still  more.  All  my  pent-up 
misery  seemed  to  come  to  my  lips  at  once, 
and  I  cried,  while  my  voice  sounded  taint 
and  far  off  in  my  own  ears  as  the  voice  of 
some  other  person  in  distress  whom  I 
pitied  but  could  not  help : 

"Ah,  yon  do  not  know  how  great 
my  trouble  is ;  you  do  not  know  what 
is  in  my  heu't.  Yon  love  her,  and  she 
is  beautiful,  and  clever,  and  worthy  of 
you  in  every  way,  and  she  loves  you  in 
return,  and  you  ate  both  happy;  bat  I 
love  you  a  thousand  times  more  than  she 


does — she  could  not  love  you  as  I  do ;  no 
one  could !" 

"Nancy,  Nancy  1"  cried  Mr.  Dallas, 
vainly  trying  to  draw  me  towards  the 
gateway ;  "  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
saying — you  are  talking  wildly." 

"  Oh  yes,  yes ;  I  know  what  I  am  aayiog. 
How  can  Lady  Doris  love  yon  as  I  do  1  She 
has  everything  beautiful  about  her.  She 
has  many  friends.  But  yon  can't  guess 
what  you  are  to  a  poor  girl  like  me,  all 
aloue  here,  with  no  one  to  care  about  mew 
No  one  will  ever  love  you  aa  I  do — ^it  is 
impossible  1" 

Then  I  felt  the  ground  rising  and  sink- 
ing under  my  feet,  the  tower  of  the  gate- 
way bent  forward  and  seemed  to  crush 
me ;  I  bad  a  sensation  of  floaUng  through 
the  Eur,  and  when  I  came  to  myself  I 
was  lying  on  my  bed,  with  Aunt  Libby 
bending  over  me ;  she  was  putting  some- 
thing into  my  mouth  from  a  teaspoon,  which 
choked  me  as  it  ran  down  my  throat  before 
I  was  sufBciently  collected  to  awallow  it. 

"  That's  right>  my  dear,"  she  said,  as  I 
opened  my  eyes.  "  You'll  soon  be  better 
now ;  your  long  walk  has  been  too  much 
for  yon.  I'm  so  sorry,  and  it  was  on  my 
errand  to&  Lie  still;  you  mustn't  come 
down  again  to-night" 

Z  didn't  want  to,  and  as  I  closed  my  eyes 
I  Beamed  to  float  away  again. 

Late  the  next  morning,  when  I  woke 
from  a  heavy  sleep  into  wnich  I  had  fallen 
after  hours  of  resUess  tossing.  Aunt  Libby 
was  still  beside  my  bed.  I  woke  with  a 
terrible  sense  of  trouble  upon  me,  and  in  a 
second  I  remembered  all  I  lay  for  some 
minutes  without  speaking.  I  felt  as  if  I 
conid  not  face  life  again  after  what  bad 
happened.     At  last  I  said  : 

"  You  haven't  watched  by  me  all  night, 
have  you.  Aunt  Libby  1 " 

"  No,"  she  said,  in  a  sort  of  whisper,  as 
if  she  was  speaking  to  someone  who  bad 
been  very  ill ;  "I  slept  in  the  big  chair, 
and  I  have  been  down  lihis  morning  to 
see  after  things,  aB  you  w««  so  sound 
asleep"  She  got  up  to  draw  back  the 
curtains,  saying :  "Its  a  beautiful  niorning 
again." 

"  Oh,  don't  let  in  tbe  light,"  I  cried ; 
"  my  head's  so  bad." 

"IsitV  she  said;  "that's  a  bad  job; 
but  yon  can  lie  where  you  are  if  you  aren't 
well,  and  if  any  one  comes  to  see  the  Old 
House,  I'll  take  them  myself." 

This  was  a  wonderful  concession  from 
Aunt  Libby.  Ljing  in  bod  at  Mardon 
Farm  was  only  conudered  necessary  in 
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extreme  oases,  and,  as  b>  her  taking  vuitora 
throngli  the  house,  that  was  nnheard  of. 

"  Thank  you,  Aunt  Libby,"  I  said ;  "  bat 
won't  70a  hare  too  mach  to  do  I  How 
about  Mr. Dallas)" 

Even  if  the  room  had  been  filled  with 
broad  daylight,  Aunt  Libby  would  not  have 
mpposed  that  I  asked  about  Ur.  Dallas 
except  with  reference  to  dusting  his  rooms 
and  seeing  to  his  dinner. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you,"  she  said. 
"  Mr.  Dallas,  is  gone." 

"  Gone !"  I  exclaimed.  "Gone!  How 
and  why  1 " 

Could  it  be  possible  that  he  had  told 
them  all  I  But,  no,  I  could  not  think  of 
(hat.     Aunt  Libby's  answer  reassured  me, 

"  Just  after  the  postman  had  come  this 
morning,  he  said  he  must  go  at  onc^  hack 
to  London.  He  told  me  to  tell  you  from 
him  that  he  was  very  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  say  good-bye  to  you  himself,  but  I  was 
to  say  it  for  him,  and  that  he  hoped  you 
would  soon  be  well  again." 

"  Did  he  say  Dothtog  else  t "  I  asked ; 
"nothing  about  my — about  his  bringing 
me  in  last  night  V 

"  No — nothing.  Why,  what  should  he 
have  saidt  He  couldn't  have  done  leas, 
and  he's  too  kind  to  think  twice  about 
it  He  has  given  me  a  most  beaudful 
Norwich  shawl,  and  your  father  a  briar- 
wood  pipe,  and  he's  left  a  book  for  you 
with  yonr  name  in  it — he  said  for  us  all 
to  remember  him  by;  but  I  told  him  I 
didn't  think  we  stood  in  need  of  ai^thing 
to  remember  him  by.  We  shall  never 
fo^t  Mr.  Dallas,  shall  we,  Nancy  1 "    ^ 

"  No,"  I  said,  with  a  feeling  that  the 
world  was  alt  empty  around  me  now.  "  No, 
I  shall  never  forget  Mr.  Dallas." 

And  I  never  have  forgotten  him,  though 
I  never  saw  him  or  heard  from  him  agau 
after  he  left  Mardon.  The  intensity  of  my 
love  for  him  and  the  bitter  shame  and 
remorse  that  followed  that  terrible  evening, 
were  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  one 
of  my  lifa. 
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OHAriER  V. 

"It  is  an  odd  thing,  but  I  can't  get  it 
oat  of  my  mind  that  your  father  and  the 
man  I  knew  as  Samuel  Elliott  were  one 
and  the  same  maa  Why,  it  is  the  most 
speaking  likeness  I  ever  saw  iu  my  Ufe. 
When  I  cams  into  the  room  that  first  day, 
it  atrock  me  dumb.  But  Miss  Dnnscombe, 
in  (hat  high  and  mighty  way  of  ' 


offence  to  yoo,  my  good  sir — she  pat  it  so 
completely  on  one  side,  that  I  did  not  ven- 
ture a  second  remark  upon  it  But  I  never 
look  at  it,  I  assure  you — I  never  look  at 
it  without  a  conviction  that  the  man  who 
sat  for  that  portrait  was  the  mau  I  knew — 
and,  what  ia  more,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so,  you  are  that  man's  son.  It  is  in 
your  walk — it  is  in  the  turn  of  your  head 
— why,  it  is  in  your  very  way  of  sitting 
listening  to  me  now.  I  tell  you  I  knew 
your  fauier  better  than  I  know  you — hot  it 
was  not  as  Mr.  Ellerton,  of  West  Sazford, 
I  knew  him,  bat  as  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Cecil 
Street" 

A  little,  red-faced,  elderly  man,  with  a 
head  of  bristly  grey  htur,  stood  in  the 
diminutive  dining-room  at  Fwoak,  gesticu- 
lating with  grtiat  animation  opposite  the 
portrait  of  Stephen  Ellerton,  the  elder. 
He  was  Miss  Dnnscombe's  tenant,  and  had 
occupied  that  position  rather  more  than 
a  fortnight,  daring  which  time  he  had 
seen  as  little  as  pobteaess  would  permit  of 
her  nephew.  On  this  particular  Saturday, 
however,  he  had  insisted  upon  Steenie  s 
dining  with  him,  and  now,  hu  wife  having 
left  the  table,  he  had  set  himself  vigorously 
to  work  to  imbue  the  young  man  with  hia 
own  belief  in  his  fiattiei^B  two-fold  identity. 
The  latter  listened  politely,  but  without 
beingoonvinced. 

"What  did  you  know  of  this  Mr. 
Elliott  I "  he  asked.  "  To  begin  with,  it 
most  be  more  than  twenty  years  since  you 
set  eyes  on  him — that  is  to  say,  if  there  be 
anything  in  your  hypothesiB  1 " 

«'I  ]mew  a  good  deal  of  him  in  one 
sense,  and  nothing  at  all  m  another,"  was 
the  reply.  "  He  came  to  ns — to  mj  brother 
and  myself — in  our  bumneaa  capacity,  with 
money  to  invest.  Where  he  came  from 
and  who  he  was  was  no  concern  of  ours. 
He  was  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  he  had  the 
money  and  meant  businesE;  but  he  was 
nnsatuCutory,  inasmuch  as  he  woold  ask 


your  advice,  and  run  straightway  in  the 
teeth  of  it.  He  would  sell  out  when  be 
ought  to  have  held  faat,  and  stick  like  grim 
death  to  a  thing  he  ought  never  to  nave 
touched.  If  ever  a  man  wasted  his 
snbstance,  he  wasted  his.  At  last  one  day 
he  'came  a  cropper'  over  some  railway 
stock  he  had  gone  in  for  in  hia  wholesale 
styla  It  sobered  him.  Well  it  might.  It 
was  a  nnall  fortune,  and  he  gave  orders 
to  sdl  out  all  round — everything.  It  would 
not  have  been  the  wisest  thing  to  do  in 
mort  cases,  but  I  honeetiy  tiiongnt  in  his  it 
ui^t  be,  and  I  took  his  instructions.    He 
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was  to  come  &gun  a  day  or  tvo  after  for 
the  mone7,  and  he  did  come ;  bat  he  only 
got  part  of  it.  He  was  to  come  again  the 
week  after,  bat  he  nerer  did  come  aguo. 
We  made  enqoiriea  in  Cecil  Stnet,  and 
foand  it  was  simply  an  addreu  for  letters, 
and  that  not  one  ia  six  months  was  either 
received  or  applied  for,  from  which  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  was  only  in  connecticHi 
with  his  specnlaUons  that  any  secrecy  was 
designed  or  employed ;  and  we  also  made 
enqairies  at  the  buik,  where  the  cheqae — 
a  large  one — had  been  cashed,  we  foand, 
the  same  day.  From  that  <Uy  to  this 
we  have  neiwer  seen  nor  heard  anything 
of  Mr.  Samnel  Elliott" 

"  It  was  odd  enough,"  said  Steenie,  who 
had  changed  countenance  as  he  listened. 
""And  yon  think  it  was  aboat  the  time  1 " 

"  Of  yoar  poor  father's  marder  t  Yea, 
Ur.  Ellerton,  I  da  I  ooidd  not  be  snre 
of  the  precise  date  of  the  transaction  nntil 
I  looked  back,  and  it  has  cost  me  some 
littie  time  and  tronble  to  arrive  at,  bat  I 
have  arrived  at  it  I  said  good-bye  to  Mr. 
Elliott  for  the  last  time,  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  November,  1860." 

"Yon  mean  thati"  the  young  man 
cried,  springing  from  his  chair,  and  con- 
fronting his  companion  in  great  excitement 
"  You  are  quite  sure  of  it  I  On  the  evening 
of  that  day,  my  father  was  found  mordsred. 

"Did  not  I  tell  you  sot"  the  oUiw 
retomad  with  a  little  irrepresdhle  triumph. 
"  Only  your  good  aunt  was  so  obstinats, 
she  would  not  listen  to  me.  Now,  calm 
yoursell  If ,  as  I  believe,  we  have  made 
one  discovery,  is  it  not  a  possible  thing  we 
may  make  moral  If  we  have — as  I 
beheve— cleared  up  the  mystery  of  Elliott's 
disappearance,  may  we  not  find  a  due  to 
that  of  Ellerton'a  marder  t " 

"It  looks  amazingly  like  it,"  Steeoie 
allowed — adding,  the  next  moment,  his  life- 
long legal  training  in  caution  tad  reserve 
asserting  itself;  "and  yet,  it  might  be 
nothing  bat  a  coinoidenc&" 

"  Nothing  but  a  coinddenoe  t "  the 
stockbroker  echoed  scornfully.  "Is  your 
father,  staring  me  in  the  face  there,  the 
image  of  the  man  I  knew,  or  is  be  not  t 
Did  your  father  get  rid  of  his  money  in 
some  way  unknown  to  his  friends,  or  did 
he  nott  Wss  anybody  able  to  prove 
wbue  he  was,  or  what  he  was  abon^  the 
greater  part  ot  the  last  day  of  his  life,  or 
noti  I  tell  you  I  have  been  over  iht 
whole  ground.  When  once  a  thing  takes 
hold  of  me  I  don't  find  it  so  easy  to  shake 
itoff;  sod  I've  heard  all  tiiere  is  to  say,  and 


read  all  there  is  to  read  about  the  whole 
bnunesa,  and  I  have  pat  two  and  two 
tc^ther,  till,  it  seems  to  me,  the  whole 
thios  fits  into  a  natshelt." 

"And  supposing  yon  are  right t"  said 
Steenia  "  Supposing  my  poor  father  did, 
for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  carry  on 
certain  transactionB  under  a  feigned  name 
— which  does  not  appear,  from  all  I  have 
ever  heard  of  him,  very  likely — supposing 
all  that,  what  good  is  the  discovery  to 
anybody  now  I " 

"  It  proves  that  he  was  better  worth 
the  robbing  than  anybody  supposed,"  the 
other  replied  with  some  contempt  -  "  Oall 

Soniself  a  lawyer  I  I'd  have  made  a  better 
twyer  than  you,  my  lad  I  Do  you  cajl  it 
nothing  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  find  a 
motive ! " 

-*'  It  was  always  understood  there  was  a 
motiva  The  mere  finding  of  the  pocket- 
book " 

"  Oh,  bother  the  pocket-book  1  For  aU 
anybody  could  tell,  the  emptying  of  it 
might  have  been  nothiu  bat  a  blind. 
The  idea  was  that  your  fither  had  tot 
litUe  about  him.  It  was  not  his  haUt  to 
carry  money  about  him." 

"  Then  yoa  think,"  Steenie  began  slowly, 
and  as  if  trying  to  impress  a  new  idea 
upon  his  own  mmd  ;  "  yoa  think  that  the 
marder  most  Inve  been  committed  by 
somebody  who  vrsssomehow  in  Uie  seerett 
At  that  rate,  the  thing  would  be  to  dis- 
cover who  was,  or  was  likely  to  have  been. 
I  am  afrud  after  all  these  years,  and  oon- 
ddering  how  well  it  has  been  kept — eo 
well,  that  even  now  it  has  yet  to  be  proved 
that  ever  there  was  one — there  is  bat  a 
poor  chance  of  aaything  .of  the  kind.  I 
am  afraid  yoa  will  ttii^  me  apathetic,'' 
he  added,  flushing,  "  bat  I  don  t  see  my 
way,  or  what  good  is  to  be  done  by 
reopening  the  iriiole  miserable  qoeetioit.^ 

The  older  man  looked  him  up  and  down 
at  these  words,  with  a  carious  expreanon. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  don't  ua- 
derstand  yoa  or  any  of  your  generation — 
blest  if  I  do !  You  care  about  nothing,  and 
concern  yourselves  about  nothing,  and  Tat 
sorry  for  yoa.  I  would  not  exchange  tem- 
peraments with  you  if,  to  do  it,  I  coold 
exchange  my  grey  lisirs  for  yoar  yoath. 
Why,  if  any  villain  had  robbed  me  of  mr 
father,  I  should  never  have  rested  ontu 
I  had  unearthed  htm  I " 

"Even  if  he  had  hsd  twenty  years' start 
of  you  t"  Ellerton  observed  dryly.  "  Yoa 
foiget  that ! " 

"Fd   have  draped    lum-out    of  his 
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gnve  1 "  was  the  replf ;  bat  th«TO  was  no 
wolfing  Steenls  ap  to  the  pitch  required 
oi  him,  and  the  etoekbrokei  abandoned 
the  attempt  in  disgiut.  Be  was  an  aotEve- 
mtnded,  impalsiTe  little  man,  whose  time, 
mnce  be  had  retired  into  private  life,  hong 
somewhat  heavy  on  his  hands,  and  who 
would  have  liked  nothing  better  than 
to  apply  himself  to  the  nnr&velling  of  the 
mystery,  to  which  be  thoBgbt  he  hMl  fomid 
a  cine ;  bat  if  the  son  of  the  mordered  man 
declined  to  enter  into  it,  why  shoold  he  I 
It  wu  no  doty  incambent  upon  bim  to 
bnnt  any  nun  down  to  the  death  I 

One  tbliig  was  oertun  :  Steenie  had  as 
much  npon  nifl  hands,  as  the  year  adranoed, 
as  be  bad  time  or  experience  for. 

Mr.  Bevan  became  saddeoly  mach  worse, 
and  qiute  nnable  aven  to  consolt  with  or 
direct  his  jnnior  partn».  Fortunately 
for  the  latter,  there  was  in  the  office  one 
older  head  than  his  own,  and  the  bead- 
cleric  was  a  wise  man,  and  bad  been  con- 
tent to  bide  his  time,  and  keep  friends 
with  the  yonng  man  who  had  been  put 
above  him.  So  the  boaineaB  got  on  fairly 
w^  withont  the  principal;  bat  at  home 
there  was  terrible  trooble,  and  strange 
reports  bc^an  to  Kst  wind  in  the  town. 

"  What  is  it  they  are  saying  abont  Mr. 
£eyan  t "  his  aant  wrote  to  Steenie.  "  I 
had  the  most  unsatisfactory  letter,  brimfiil 
of  hints  and  innuendoes,  from  Fanny 
Stracey  this  morning,  and  I  want  to  know 
the  tmth." 

"Nobody  knows  it,"  the  yoong  man 
wrote  back  Ucniically,  "that  is  to  sa^, 
nobody  out  of  the  house.  I  saw  NeUie 
yesterday.  She  says  her  father  is  very 
weak,  and  has  bad  nights.  Mrs.  JolifEe  is 
worn  ont  nursing  him,  but  will  not  hear 
of  having  anybody  in,  or  of  allowing 
Nellie  to  sit  up.  llie  worry  is  doing  her 
harm  sa  it  is ;  she  does  not  look  like  the 
same  girL  It  is  to  be  hoped  tor  all  their 
sakas  the  poor  governor  inll  get  better  or 
worse,  before  long.  There  are  things  I 
ought  to  see  him  about,  bnt  I  cannot  get 
at  aim,  though  Maigetts  told  me  himself 
the  other  day,  he  had  given  no  orders  to 
the  contrary." 

"  I  don't  think  anything  of  that,"  Miss 
Donscombe  remarked  npon  thbi  last 
passage;  "Maigetts  is  aa  poor  a  oieatnre 
as  ever  deluded  people  into  blinking  that 
he  knew  how  to  dodor  them." 

Nevertheless,  in  this  case,  Margetbs  was 
right,  and  his  patient  coald  have  received 
Steenie  peri'ectly  well,  had  he  chosen.  In 
&»  last  davs  of  June  there  came  to  the 


latter  the   sammona  for    which  he  was 
waiting. 

"Papa  has  come  home,"  wrote  Maiy 
Hamilton,  '■  and  you  must  come  np  and  see 
him — that  is,  if  you  still  think  it  is  worth 
whila  I  have  got  him  to  agree  to  ^is, 
bnt  it  is  only  fair  to  tell  you  it  has  not  been 
easy  even  to  do  so  much,  and  I  am  afraid 
t^are  is  noUiing  to  look  forward  to  but 
disappointment.  Yoa  must  please  yourself^ 
therefore,  aboat  coming,  but  I  should  like 
yoa  to  see  papa,  if  it  be  only  this  once." 

There  was  a  hopeless,  resigned  sound 
about  this,  niuch  impressed  him  more 
coming  from  the  girl  who  had  shown  her- 
self BO  bright,  and  resolute,  sod  foU  of 
confidence,  than  it  would  have  done  had 
he  seen  less  of  these  characteristies  in  her, 
and  he  went  up  to  town  in  anything  but 
an  enviable  state  of  mind.  Nor  did  his 
reception  at  The  Cedars  tend  to  raise  hie 
Bpinta.  He  was  shown  into  the  pretty 
drawing-room  in  which  Mary  bad  pre- 
sented nim  to  Mrs.  Lindsay,  and  here  be 
found  father  and  daughter  awaiting  him 
together.  About  most  meetings,  alter  a 
long  smaration,  there  is  perhaps  a  certain 
sense  of  shortcoming.  There  was  a  depth 
of  tenderness  m  the  farewell,  which  had  its 
or%in  in  &e  sense  of  loss,  and  which  must 
ever  be  wanting  to  that  of  recovery. 
And  in  this  case  outward  circomstanoea 
strengthened  the  contrast  There  bad  been 
no  third  person  present  at  their  parting 
and  now  there  was  one  who  was  to  Steenie 
personally  a  perfect  stranger.  This  in  itself 
would  have  dismayed  bim  somewhat,  even 
had  Mary  been  more  like  herself ;  but  be 
had  never  seen  her  as  she  was  to-day — pale, 
and  nervous,  and  subdued — clinging,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  in  a  quite  nnosiul  and 
incomprehensible  way,  to  her  father.  It 
was  not  the  attitude  he  should  hare  sup- 
posed natural  to  her,  nor  was  it — so  far  he 
was  right ;  but  long  before  the  interview 
came  to  an  end  he  understood  it,  and  knew 
hotr  in  her  mind  she  stood,  as  it  were,  de- 
fending her  father  a^jainst  bis  aunt — if  need 
should  be,  against  him  I 

He  had  not  been  sent  for  by  these  two 
either  to  be  accepted  in  defiance  of  Misa 
Danseombe'e  wishes,  or  to  be  sent  about 
his  business  upon  any  pretence  whatever. 

"  I  have  never  yet  been  ashamed  to  give 
my  reason  for  anything  I  have  done,"  the 
Colonel  had  said  quietly ;  "  and  I  am  not 
going  to  bc^  now." 

Acting  upon  this,  he  bad  already  told 
Mary  of  that  painful  passage  in  his  Ufe,  ia  , 
whiim  Marearet  Donscombe  had  nUred  so  i 
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prominent  a  part,  and  he  now  npeated  th« 
narratire  to  her  nephew. 

"  I  waa  very  ma^  in  love  with  her,'  he 
Baid,  "  and  to  the  beet  of  1117  belief  she 
loved  me,  and  meant  to  marry  ma  Bat 
yonr  father  and  mother  were  dead  against 
it.  Your  mother  ooold  not  bear  the  idea  of 
parting  with  her,  and  your  father  had  been 

frejodiced  against  me,  and  told  me  plainly 
was  not  good  enongh  for  her,  and  that  if 
ahe  Wok  me  it.wotda  be  in  oppoiition  to 
both  their  wishea  The  liat  time  I  ever 
saw  him  we  came  to  high  words  on  the 
utbject,  and  when  I  met  Mai^garet  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  she  ^gravated  my 
exasperation  by  her  coolness,  and  I  talked 
a  good  deal  of  nonuose,  which  nnhappily 
made  more  impression  npou  her  than  it 
appeared  to  do  at  the  time.  Directly  I 
hrard  irtiat  bad  happened  at  Hszeldean, 
I  went  to  see  her  and  find  out  in  what  way 
I  oonld  be  of  ose  to  them,"  he  added,  and 
dien  he  detailed  to  Steenie  the  reception 
he  had  met  with.  "  How  the  glove  came 
to  be  where  it  was  foond  is  a  mystery  to 
me  to  this  day,"  he  observed  finally. 
"  That  my  glove  it  was  I  have  no  manner 
of  doubt,  bnt  how  it  fot  there  I  have  never 
been  able  to  imagine.  I  might  have 
dropped  it  myself  the  day  before  bad  I 
taken  that  path  through  the  shmbbniea, 
bat  I  never  went  Uiat  way,  so  the  only 
natoral  hypothesis  I  conid  think  of  f^ 
throngh  at  once." 

Mary  sat  listening,  her  eyes  fixed 
intently  on  Steeuie's  &ee.  .  He  most  know, 
she  thought,  that  her  fisther  conld  never 
have  told  the  story  had  there  been  a  spark 
of  truth  in  the  chane  bronght  wainsthim. 
Besides,  who  coold  look  at  htm — at  bis 
noble,  beautiful  face,  and  grand,  soldierly 
bearing,  and  doubt  him  t 

She  spoke  now,  for  the  first  time. 

"  Is  it  quite  ont  of  the  question,"  she 
suggested,  "that  yon  might  have  dropped 
it  somewhere  else— -somewhete  where  Mr. 
EUerton  may  have  picked  it  up  by  mistake 
for  his  own  I " 

"I  thought  of  dut,  too,  at  the  time," 
the  Colonef  replied.  "  But  the  one  theory 
would  not  hold  water  any  better  than  the 
other.  I  remember  the  mending  of  the 
glove  well  enough,  and  could  have  sworn 
to  the  day  and  the  hour,  and  Stephen 
EUerton  and  I  never  met  again  aftermuds. 
There  was  but  one  clear  day  between  it 
and  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  that  day 


I  hwpened  to  spend  miles  away  from  West 
i  SazKwd.  On  the  day  of  the  mnrder  itself,  it 
was  proved,"  he  added,  looking  at  Steenie, 
"  that  yonr  father  left  for  London  in  the 
morning,  and  returned,  as  he  had  gone,  by 
rail,  in  tbe  afternoon,  and  he  was  never  seen 
alive  afterwards,  excepting  at  the  club  and 
on  his  way  there — and  I  had  not  been 
within  the  club  door«  for  a  week  or  morei 
No  i  I  have  tried  to  poazle  it  out,  often  and 
often,  but  I  have  never  got  any  farther." 

The  conversation  did  not  stop  there, 
though  the  conjectures  did.  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton was  very  explicit  with  Steenia  It  was  a 
hard  thing,  headmowledged,  that  the  happi- 
ness of  any  two  people  shoiUd  be  sacrificed 
to  a  delusion  such  as  Miss  Donscombe's, 
bat  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Steenie  must 
see  for  himself  that,  so  long  as  it  existed, 
it  raised  an  insaperable  barrier  between 
Mary  and  himself.  The  only  hope  that 
was  left  to  them  was  the  forlorn  hope  that 
the  mystery  of  Stephen  EUerton's  death 
might  yet  be  elucidated. 

"And  how  much  Ukelihood  there  is  oE 
that,"  he  added  a  lltUe  grimly,  "  you  are 
better  able  to  judge  thanX" 

The  young  man's  heart  leapt  np  within 
him,  as  he  suddenly  bethought  himself  of 
his  conversation  with  the  stockbroker.  He 
remembered  remorsefully  that  he  had 
thrown  cold  water  enough  npon  the  fire 
of  his  seal  the  other  day  to  quench  it  for 
ever;  but  he  doubted  not  ne  could  n- 
kindle  it  The  Colonel  and  Mary  Hamilton 
listened  witti  interest  and  intelligence. 

"  If  I  were  in  your  place,"  title  former 
observed,  when  Steeme  concluded,  "  I 
should  see  more  of  this  Mr.  Burroughes, 
and  I  should  give  him  to  nnderstand  that 
I  had  mistaken  my  own  feelius  npon  the 
subject,  and  should  be  thankful  for  his 
co-operation.  I  am  not  sure,  were  it  my 
own  cue,  I  should  not  go  farther,  and 
with  the  new  light  that  has  been  thrown 
upon  your  fathers  habits  and  transactions, 
see  what  they  oould  do  for  yon  in  Scotland 
Yard." 

"  You  think  it  so  important  T " 

"  I  do,"  Colonel  Hamilton  returned 
quietly.  "It  seems  to  me  as  if,  having 
got  so  far,  one  ought  to  be  able  to  go 
farther;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  impose  mr 
opinion  upon  you.  The  only  thin^  ia — if 
your  heart  is  really  set  upon  winnmg  this 
girl,"  and  as  be  spoke,  he  drew  Muy  to 
nis  side,  "you  know  the  conditions." 
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This  was  the  onlj  litde  cloud,  except 
doitdi  of  dost  and  clooda  of  flies,  irtuch 
tionbled  Theo's  hftppineH  at  that  time. 
These,  with  Gerald,  iren  to  be  preferred 
to  the  eleareet  and  purest  atmosphere  vith- 
oDt  him.  Thii  noosenaictl  remark  iraa 
gravely  made  to  him  by  hii  wife,  not  lone 
after  the;  came  to  Kimberley.  Gerald 
Uaghed,  and  made  some  a£Fectionate 
answer;  bat  tliese  oatwanl  disoomforta 
plagaod  him  tnore  than  her.  He  did 
not  mind  the  people  maeh,  or  the 
moral  feeling  of  uie  pUee;  bat  be  did 
mind  the  dost  and  the  flies.  How- 
ever, lie  said  nothing  aboat  gcnng  back 
to  England,  and  l^eo  did  not  breathe  a 
wish  on  that  sabject  He  shrank  from 
the  thoof^t  of  ber  nlationt,  and  he  knew 
that  either  nying  work  or  paying  specula- 
tion would  De  more  ont  of  his  way  there 
dunhere.  Of  eoone  he  saw  that,  as  an  on- 
married  man,  he  coald  have  «ot  on  here  as 
well  as  many  other  young  felwws;  the  firat 
horror  of  the  place  had  said  that  he  could 
not,  bat  now,  on  farther  acquaintance,  he 
be^m  to  perceive  that  he  coald  j  and  he 
had  nuMnenta  of  sincere  r^>entance  for 
bringing  Theo  here — if  not,  as  Mrs.  Lee 
aud,  to  m^e  a  fortune  for  her.  Bat  Theo 
was  so  brave,  and  happy,  and  patient ;  he 
knew  that  in  her  dear  romantic  mind  she 
leally  meant  that  silly  speech  aboat  the 
dost  and  the  flies.  When  he  came  in 
anzioas  and  desponding — tta  his  spirits 
were  variable — one  look  into  het  sweet 
&ce  was  euon^  to  laing  hope  and  ooart«e 
;  back  again;  and  evary  day  she  seemed  to  be 
a  little  happier,  a  little  more  contented,  as 


There  were  no  mon  small  bursts  of 
haaghtinesa  about  the  people  at  the  Fields, 
who  did  not,  in  fact,  trouble  her  much ;  her 
ownlooksandmannenprotectedber.uncon- 
sdously  to  herself ;  and  after  tiiat  fiiat  visit 
she  conld  smile  good-humouredly  at  Mrs. 
Iie&  In  the  next  house  to  theirs,  separated 
from  them  by  a  rattier  meltuicholy  row  of 
blue  gnm-b«es,  a  digger's  wife  was  slowly 
recovering  ttom  fever.  She  was  a  gentlo, 
sad  woman,  with  a  good  deal  of  reflnement, 
and  Theo  spent  many  hoars  with  her.  The 
poor  thing  s  one  loiwitig  wish  was  to  go 
back  to  EngUnd,  and  not  to  let  her  chil- 
dren grow  up  where  they  were,  wild  little 
Africanders.  Theo  often  curied  them  off 
to  her  own  hoasc^  and  played  with  them 
there,  for  the  sake  of  giving  tiieii  mother 
an  hour's  peace:  but  she  had  a  great 
tenderness  for  children,  and  a  great  in- 
flnenoe  over  them.  After  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  next-door  neighbour  and 
ber  family  went  away  to  Barkly  for 
change  of  air,  and  then  Theo's  chief 
Bympathies  were  called  out  fay  a  Kafir 
woman  with  a  sick  baby,  who  used  to 
sit  nursing  it  at  the  door  of  her  hut, 
wrapped  in  a  scarlet  blanket  The  tiny 
dark  iace  grew  yellower  and  smaller,  and 
more  pinched  and  ghastly,  and  Theo 
watched  it  with  k  sort  of  superstition,  till 
one  day  it  was  gone,  and  its  poor  mother 
crept  oat  alone  from  the  hat,  and  looked 
up  at  the  sun,  and  loand  at  the  desolate 
camp,  and  wandered  along  moaning  like 
an  animal  in  pain  tUl  she  came  to  Theo's 
door,  where  she  croached  down  on  the 
ground,  and  Theo  brought  her  food  and 
tried  to  comfort  her. 

Another  friend  that  Theo  made  at  this 

time  was  a  dof^,  a  fanny  red  beast,  the 

colour  of  hia  native  dost   The  old  banker, 

,  Gerald's  first  friend,  gave  him  to  her,  and 

.,.  .  ......  ^.-   ,,^.^ 
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folly.  Wool  would  have  looked  Bcomfally 
upon  inch  &  rival  u  Toby,  irhow  only 
eztenul  bewitiy  wu  in  hia  hon«8^  loTing 
eyes. 

The  only  people  at  the  Fields  with  whom 
Theo  and  Gerald  were  really  likely  to  toake 
friende,  ii  they  came  acrou  them,  wen  a 
few  yonng  Engliahmea  among  the  diamond- 
diggen,  who  had  left  cirQuation  behind 
and  had  come  ont  here :  eome  ooder  rariow 
kinda  of  donda,  aome  only  for  adrentare 
and  fortone.  llieee  yonng  men  lived  here 
and  there  at  Eimberley,  often  two  or  three 
of  them  together,  droned  in  the  wildest 
garmente,  and  apeot  tbeir  time  in  hnnting 
when  they  were  not  sorting  diamonds, 
Oflrald  did  not  make  friends  with  any  of 
them  at  once,  f«r  oiicomstaaoes  had  made 
him  shy  and  reserved ;  he  had  not  the 
common  interest  of  diamonds,  and  English- 
men are  mnoh  the  same  in  Uieir  manoeis 
everywhere ;  bat  ha  knew  several  of  them 
slightly,  and  Theo  b^an  to  know  them  l^ 
si^t,  as  tJiey  walked  aboot  the  town,  and 
used  to  say  to  him  Bometimea :  "  There 
goea  a  gentleman." 

One  day  he  and  she  had  walked  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  fpeat  mine,  and  wefe 
standing  there,  looking  at  the  work  going 
on.  It  was  a  ooriona  suht,  and  has  often 
been  described  before,  bnt  this  waa  what 
Theo  saw.  She  looked  down  into  a  hole 
in  the  earth,  like  aa  immonae  bowl,  with 
ateep  aides,  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  an  extent  of  soma  acres.  The 
floor  of  thia  was  all  aueveti,  dark  bine  aoil, 
divided  into  great  irr^olar  blooka,  like 
rocks  in  an  old  crater.  Each  of  these 
bloeka  was  a  "cUim,"  belonging  to  a 
separate  man  or  company,  and  ab<mt  each 
of  them  a  nomber  of  Kafirs  were  wtnrking, 
thoufiindsof  sOIaU  black  figorea  altogether, 
looking  tiny  in  this  immenae  place,  half 
hidden  among  the  platfonna,  and  terraces, 
and  ditches,  and  the  strange  shadows  of 
the  mina  They  .were  all  at  work,  though 
laidly,  all  these  little  figiues ;  and  the  air, 
aa  one  looked  down  at  tiiem,  waa  full  of 
vibrating  wires,  making  a  faint,  sharp  music 
as  hon^eds  of  buckets  came  up  along 
them,  full  of  blue  soil,  wound  up  by 
many  windlasses,  and  running  down  again 
emp^tobe  filled  withaoilonce more.  There 
waa  a  atrange  medley  of  colours  in  the  aides 
of  the  mine — red,  yellow,  blue,  all  running 
into  each  other ;  the  sun  was  low,  so  that 
one  side  all  glowed  with  the  deepest  hues, 
while  black,  aharp  shadows  lay  across  tiie 
other. 

It  waa  while  Theo  and  Qerald  were 


looking  down  on  this,  atanding  a  litUd 
^>art  from  the  windlaaaea,  and  tM  buckets, 
and  the  Kafir*  busy  wHh  carts,  taking 
away  the  stufT  to  be  dried,  and  washed,  and 
sorted,  with  a  rongh-lookiiu;  iriiite  num 
here  and  there  direetisg  their  ppentions ; 
while  he  was  telling  her  all  he  knew  about 
it,  and  speaking,  perhaps,  a  litUe  entho- 
aiaatieally — for  tiie  whole  thioR  had  a 
strong  attraction  fat  iota — whOe  they  were 
absorbed  in  the  picture  before  them,  a 
yonng  man,  who  had  just  come  ont  of 
the  mine,  stopped  and  looked  at  tiuaok 
curiously. 

"  More  pietoresque  thaa  onr  old  miiMB, 
isn't  it ) "  said  Gerald. 

"  Yes,  but  I  like  our  old  mmee  best," 
said  l^eo.  "Last  year,  at  Woodcote,  I 
thought  they  were  so  very  interesting." 

Gerald  looked  at  her,  smiling,  and  she 
laughed  and  coloured  a  Uttla 

"  Don't  be  preeumptuons,"  she  aud  in  a 
low  voice.  "Why  ahould  I  have  been 
thinking  of  you  t  I  mean  it.  I  think 
there  is  aometliing  fine  in  onr  men  going 
down  into  the  dimness  and  ttte  dashers, 
risking  their  lives  every  day  that  all  the 
houses  may  be  wanned.  Tbi^  nut  soma 
couxagej  Uiey  and  their  woik  ate  mwA 
more  lomantic  really  than  Kafir*  and 
diamonds,  if  you  think  of  it  seriously.'' 

"  Well,  all  thia  is  mote  romantic  on  the 
snrfkoe,  at  any  rate ! "  said  CknU. 

"  Ah,  bat  what  is  romance  1 "  said 
Iliea 

She  was  looking  happy  and  exalted  as 
she  spoke;  her  eyes,  dj^  and  soft,  her 
face  with  a  funt  |Hnk  fiush  under  her 
white,  shady  hat,  were  lovely  and  full  of 
ezpreadoQ. 

The  young  man  from  the  mine,  who  i 
had  been  linking  near  them  with  forttve 
glances,  now  approached  so  close  to  them  I 
that  Gerald  tunied  round  and  loobd  at  I 

He  was  roughly  dressed,  and  in  his  shiit-  | 
deeves,  with  a  slouched  hat  on  his  head. 
He  was  short,  with  a  light,  active  figure ; 
looking  aa  if  he  conld  walk,  and  ride,  and  I 
play  games,  Hia  skin  was  tanned  dsi^ 
brown,  and  the  hair  on  his  head  was  dark, 
but  his  beard  was  a  light  tawny  colour ; 
the  ma  had  bleached  it  He  had  bri^t, 
pleasant  grey  eyes,  and  waa  about  Gwud's 
age.  There  etUl  lingered  about  him  eome- 
tfaing  of  the  air  of  an  Eton  boy,  good- 
humoured,  polite,  idle,  and  charming. 

"I  think  you  have  forgotten  me,"  he 
said  to  Qerald,  and  he  took  off  his  bat 
to  Theo  with  a  deprecating  smile.     "Ko 


irond«r,  bat  this  opportonit;  is  too  good 
to  be  loeL" 

*'  Whj,  yoa  are  Bob  Stirling  I "  said 
Oenld,  seizing  his  hand.  "  He  was  in 
the  regiment,"  tnming  eagerly  to  Theo, 
"Bob,  this  is  my  wife.'' 

"I  supposed  BO,"  said  Bob,  "dnce  I 
have  be«ii  lying  in  vait  here  Hme  long 
inintite&  Ilk  yoa  makiDg  &  toor  in 
Africa  t "  he  asked  as  he  shook  hands  with 
Theo,  who  smiled  on  him  brigbdy.  "  Is 
Mr.  Fane  going  to  write  a  book  aliont  m  1 
1  wish  somebody  would." 

"  Oh  no ;  we  are  living  here,"  sud 
Hiea 

"  Wliat  on  earth "  began  Mr.  Stirling, 

and  he  stared  at  Gerald  and  was  silent 

Bob  Stirling  was  by  nature  corions  and 
talkatire,  bat  he  asked  no  more  qntetiona 
then.  He  did  not  even  say  mnch  aboat 
having  onaoconntably  tost  nght  of  Oerald 
after  he  left  the  army ;  he  only  said  me  or 
two  nice  things  aboot  their  old  friendship, 
and  told  him  he  was  not  changed  in  the 
least. 

"I  can't  say  that  to  jnra,"  said  Oeawld. 
"  I  may  have  passed  ron  in  the  street  fifty 
times — moat  likely  I  have,  for  I  came  hwe 
in  Jane." 

'  "I  should  Dot  have  passed  yoa,"  said 
Bob.  "  Yon  are  wondwiUly  weU  pre- 
serred,  bat  now  yon  wiU  let  him  grow 
his  brard,  Mrs.  Fane,  and  then  it  wui  be 
all  np  with  his  good  looki^  and  the  old 
flssociationa." 

"  Oh  no,  nerer,"  said  Theo. 

"How  is  it,  then,  that  we  have  not 
met  before  t "  said  Gendd. 

"I  went  down  to  Cape  Town  in  Jnne, 
and  came  back  in  Angast,  and  had  the 
fflrer,  and  bars  been  on  the  Vaal  Birer 
evw  nnoe,  picking  np  iguiL  I  eidy  came 
home  two  oajB  ago.  Too  and  Mrs,  Fane 
have  not  had  the  fever )  A  {deasnre  to 
come." 

He  went  od  to  tell  them  very  ftanUy 
all  his  eoDc^ns.  He  had  left  the  anay 
two  years  ago,  b^g  one  of  a  lat^  family, 
and  finding  nis  pay  an  emp^  delanon:  he 
had  «ome  out  here  with  two  of  his  friewls 
— Slater  and  Gamnung. 

"Yoa  remember  Slater — fat  boy— he's 
thin  mongh  now,  poor  beggar  I  awfolly 
cadavwoos;  always  tiaving  fever.  He's  got 
it  now." 

They  had  been  working  bard,  and  on  the 
whole  bad  had  wonderfiury  good- look. 

"  In  another  year  I  shall  bo  rich  enoneh 
;o    home,  and  stay  there^"  said   Mr. 


,  go 
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"Don't  yoa  tiiink  it  will  be  very  fanny 
to  live  in  ^gland  again  t "  said  Theo. 

"  Yes,  but  on  the  whole  I  shall  like  it. 
I'm  not  natarally  savage,  in  spite  of  my 
appearance,  wlueh  I  never  felt  ashamed  of 
till  now." 

After  a  little  more  t^,  Mr.  Stirling 
remarked  tiiat  it  was  sortiog-time,  and 
asked  Theo  if  she  woold  come  and  sort  for 

"Yoa  will  bring  me  lack,  Mra.  Fane,  I 
know,"  he  said. 

So  they  walked  across  with  him  to  his 
groond  near  the  mine,  where  his  partnw, 
Mr.  Camming,  a  dark,  silent  man,  was 
already  sitting  at  a  table,  with  Kafirs  and 
backets  in  attanduice,  and  hei^  of  waste 
blue  soil  in  the  backgroond.  The  I^Srs 
rolled  their  wild  eyes  on  Theo  and  Gerald 
as  they  came  ap.  Mr.  Gamming  moved 
away  from  the  table,  rather  terrified  at  the 
s^ht  of  a  lady ;  he  was  hot  such  a  sociable 
character  as  ms  frieotd  Bob,  and  be  had  no 
finrmer  aeqauntance  with  Oerald  Fan& 

"  Now,  Mrs.'  Fane,  sit  h»e,  ideoae,"  said 
Bob,  and  Theo  took  her  place  on  a  rough 
stool  behind  the  tabia 

It  was  a  stntnge  scene ;  the  great  s^ 
that  biased  with  evening  light,  the  groapa 
of  Uack,  degraded-looking  figuiee  standing 
round,  tJie  dryness,  the  desolation  of  red 
sand  and  bias  cnimbling  soil,  witboat  a 
tne  or  blade  of  ^nm  to  be  seen ;  the  two 
yoong  digjiera,  with  shirt-sleeves  tamed  ap 
on  arms  as  tvown  as  their  faces,  Mr. 
CanuninR  talking  to  Oerald  a  yard  or  two 
away,  and  Mr.  Stirling  standing  by  TImo 
with  laughing  ejea,  to  presids  over  her 
first  attempt  at  sorUng. 

A  Kafir  with  a  most  repnkive  face  came 
forward  with  a  large  neve  ot  Uae  staff, 
and  ponred  it  on  the  table  befwe  Mrs. 
Fane.  Bob  Stirling  pat  a  piece  of  elate 
into  her  hand,  to  shovel  the  staff  aboat 
with,  and  she  began  her  seating. 

At  first  the  staff  seemed  fall  of  sparkling 
things,  over  which  she  exclaimed,  ttiinking 
that  eadi  of  them  was  a  diamond.  Owald 
now  came  ap  and  looked  over  hxr  shower 
with  ei^r  interest,  thoogh  he  had  oft«n 
helped  at  sorting  before.  The  dsc^tive 
sparkles  came  from  bite  of  spar,  or  from 
cxyttiiB,  which  were  not  at  first  so  easilT 
distmgnished  from  diamonds,  till  Bob 
Stirling  pat  them  between  bis  teeth;  if 
they  Celt  breakat^e  they  were  worth 
nothing.  In  the  end  Tlteo's  sorting  pro- 
doced  aboat  a  dozen  diamonds,  and  two  of 
theee  were  large,  fine  ones.  The  diggers 
were  mnch  vleased.  savinf  It  was  the  bent 
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uid :  "  Well,  u  70a  like."  She  did  not 
miod  macb ;  perhap*  ihe  was  drifting  into 
that  Insf ,  languid,  don't-care  atate  of  mind, 
vhich  Menu  to  be  one  of  the  two  polea  of 
life  in  Sooth  Afriea. 


sort  Aaj  had  had  for  some  time;  they 
be^ed  her  to  ecnne  and  tort  for  them 
again  as  Mon  as  ahe  voold,  for  a  lady  vas 
•Iwm  luckier  than  a  man. 

"  FtAaxm,  If  yoa  will  oome,  Mra.  Fane^" 
aaid  Mr.  Conumng  aoleninly,  "then  nu^ 
be  a  chanoe  of  Stiriing  attending  to  hu 
bnameaa  a  little  more.  He's  the  idleat 
fidlow ;  he  learei  it  all  to  Me,  and  if  I 
wasn't  the  soul  of  honesty,  he  would  be 
mined  in  no  time." 

"  I  must  certainly  come  and  look  after 
his  intereste,"  said  Tfaeo,  smiling.  "  He 
has  been  ill,  bo  what  could  he  do  I " 

"  Have  I  really  eot  a  friend  to  itand  up 
for  me  I "  exelaimed  Bob  in  a  low  voice. 

'He  was  perfectly  happy  with  his  new- 
fbood  friends,  end  Cumming,  who  waa 
lonely,  looked  rathar  •nviondy  after  him 
u  he  walked  kway  with  them. 

Gerald  and  he  were  talking  aboat  old 
timea,  and  Thso,  Ustening  to  £en,  felt  aa 
if  all  this  wasa  strange,  iaoongnums  dream. 
Both  BUely  eonld  not  foe  real — ctrilined  life 
in  greeo,  ahady,  clondy  England,  where 
fiel^  and  hedges,  and  gardeni  were^  and 
all  the  thousand  details  (so  mmeceasary 
thsy  seemed  now)  which  took  up  erery 
di? ;  all  that  f ut  so  far  off  now,  that 
Theo  felt  aa  if  ahe  could  never,  possiMy, 
see  it  all  sgaia. 

They  passed  along  by  crowds  of  Eafiia 
just  come  oat  (J  the  mine,  with  seariet 
coats  and  Mack  leg^  jdiontiDg,  aereaming, 
dancing.  By  the  wayside  sat  the  cooUes, 
with  their  basketo  of  fndt  for  sale ;  rough 
white  men  kMmged  by  smoking,  with 
their  Itanda  in  their  pooketa,  wearing  large 
hats  lined  with  green ;  all  waa  noise  and 
edonr  in  the  deep,  glwiona  glow  of  eoniet 

Bob  Stiriiog  came  and  spent  that 
evening  with  (raald  and  Theo,  and  many 
eveninga  aftarwazds;  ha  waa  so  friendly, 
so  helpful  and  good-tempered,  that  th^ 
never  found  him  a  bon.  He  bron^t  his 
Mends  to  see  them,  and  vuy  soon  they 
had  no  want  of  acquuntanees ;  all  the  b«t 
of  (ha  yonag  men  in  Eimberley  came  to 
their  house,  and  worshipped  Theo,  and 
made  ftiends  with  Gerald.  Life  was  very 
happy.  They  went  out  riding  on  the  veldt 
in  Uie  early  morning,  and  by  moonlight ; 
tlie  opinions  of  their  neighbours  did  not 
trouble  them,  though  it  grew  hotter  every 
day.  And,  after  aU,  Gerald  did  not  seem 
foolish  vhen  he  aaid  again  that  ths  only 
good  reason  for  living  here  was  diamonds, 
and  that  he  thought  he  must  buy  a  daim, 
and  try  his  lock  like  all  these  other  felbws. 

Theo  smiled  a  litUe  indifferently,  and, 


IfABY  BEAD,  THE  PIBATE. 

Ahoho  the  anthentic  histories  of  pirates 
in  the  eariy  part  of  the  seventeeth  century, 
none  is  aa  oortoos  and  istoesUog  as  that 
of  the  woman  whose  name  is  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  and  there  are  facts  in  her 
remaikaole  career  which,  as  they  show  her 
to  hare  been  far  removed  from  ordinaiy 
maU&ctors  of  any  time,  seem  to  me  worth 
rae(wding.  Under  other  circnmstaaces, 
and  with  a  different  training,  she  might 
have  been  a  Joan  of  Arc,  a  MarguerUe 
d'Aojon,  a  Maid  of  Saragoea«.  The  no- 
bility and  devotion  of  her  cbaraetw  were 
aearoely  leas  conspicuous  than  h«c  exln- 
t»dittary  eoorage  and  contempt  of  danger, 
and  I  see  DO  reason  to  doubt  t^e  truth  of 
her  Koeated  asaertion  tiiat  the  life  she  had 
bean  led  to  adopt  waa  not  that  of  her 
choicA 

Mary  Bead  was  bom  probably  in  the 
last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  at 
the  time  of  her  trial  in  November,  17S0, 
she  was  atill  a  young  woman.  Her  mother 
was  married  to  a  uUor,  wbo  wefit  to  sea 
■000  afbenrards,  some  time  before  tJw 
birth  of  a  child — a  boy.  Its  fathex 
is  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  or  to 
liave  £ed  at  sea;  at  all  events,  he  never 
returned  to  Uie  young  wife,  whoeecondoct, 
however,  soon  showed  hsr  not  to  be  incon- 
solable. She  bore  the  citaracter  of  a 
ren>eetahle  woman  in  her  neighbourhood, 
and,  to  save  her  reputation,  finding,  the 
year  after  the  birdi  of  her  boy,  that  she 
waa  likely  sg^  to  become  a  mother,  she 
left  Londtm,  saying  she  was  going  to  live 
in  the  country  with  some  frienda  In  the 
retreat  which  she  found  she  was  delivered 
of  a  girl,  and  about  the  same  time  tiie  boy 
died.  This  chance  drcnmstance  led  to  the 
decMition  upon  which  the  whole  of  Mazy 
Bead's  career  was  based. 

Mn  Bead,  after  a  year  or  two,  fell  into 
straitened  dreumstanoes,  and  bethinking 
her  that  her  mother-in-law  wais  well  0% 
and  would  provide  for  this  child  if  ahe 
oould  palm  it  upon  the  old  woman  as  her 
grandson,  she  dreceed  Mary  as  a  boy,  and 
brought  her  to  London.  The  deception 
was  perfect^  Bnc<»BsfuL  The  supposed 
graniifflother  proposed  to  take  the  chUd,  and 
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bring  it  up ;  bnt  thia,  of  conne,  would  hxvt 
lad  to  detection,  md  Mn  Bead,  decUnog 
tiut  it  would  Imak  hor  heut  to  be  sepa- 
nted  from  bet  boy,  oonientAd  to  livo  near 
It  haitd,  reeeiviag  a  orown  weekly  for  hie 
iiiioifenanc& 

Tfaiaga  cfm^aed  thus  for  a  few  years. 
Jfary'i  aex  vm  hotot  suspected  by  the 
Bead  graBdmother,  and  me  waa  brought 
np  in  &  reipeote  as  a  boy.  Bat  when  the 
old  woman  at  lengtti  died,  the  allowanoe 
oeated,  and  Mary,  being  more  than  twelve 
years  old,  Mrs.  B«ad  eonoeived  the  idaa  of 
Bending  hat  out,  as  a  page,  to  wait  on  a 
Frwohlady.  Piobably  the  taslninte  and 
haiats  of  serritode  did  not  aok  the  lOving 
tendencies  of  Ha  yoong  adventorees,  tm 
she  doea  not  aeem  to  have  lemained  in 
thia  podtioii  long,  bat  to  have  entered  har- 
wjf-on  board  a  man-of-war,  where  ahe 
served  before  the  mast  some  tinui  How  it 
oane  about  that  she  ttcchaoged  the  aea  for 
the  land  service  we  are  not  toM,  bnt  w« 
next  hear  of  her  in  Flanders,  where  she 
carried  arms,  first  in  a  regiment  of  foot, 
and  then  in  the  cavalry.  The  youthful 
tioopa  behaved  so  gaUantly  in  several 
actions,  that  he  won  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  bk  officers.  His 
better  groomed,  his  aeooutzements  better 
kept,  taan  any  man's ;  be  was  what  woald 
be  termed  now  "a  very  smart  soldiu'," 
viaiH,  nnhap^y  for  her,  tiie  woman's  hsaii, 
onder  its  cuinus,  betrayed  her,  and  Maiy 
fell  in  love. 

The  object  oi  her  attachment  was  a 
yoong  Fleming,  who  was  her  comrade  in 
arms,  and  who,  though  he  oeoapied  (he 
akme  tent,  was  long  before  he  snspeoted 
her  sez.  The  raahneBS  with  which  ahe 
exposed  herself  to  danger  wherever  she  was, 
to  the  leagUi  of  roshing  out  to  join  any 
attackug-pai^,  even  when  not  oommaitdea 
to  do  BO)  lod  her  companion  and  many  other 
troopers  to  belioTe  that  ttie  mind  of  the 
young  volunteer  waa  unhmged,  and  it  was 
not  tul  the  Fleming  discovared  her  secret, 
that  the  motive  of  aw  oondoct— so  grati- 
fying to  his  vuiity — be^me  apparent 
Bat  tile  modesty  and  reserve  of  the  giri, 


when  she  had  revealed  herself  were,  strange 
to  relate,  not  leia  remarkable  than  her 
valour  in  the  field.  She  loved  the  man 
passionately,  but  leeiated  all  his  tempta- 
tions antil  he  offered  to  make  her  lus 
wife,  then  they  exchanged  vows,  and 
remained  fighting  side  by  side  as  long 
SB  the  campaign  lasted.  When  they 
married  into  winter  qoaiters  at  Breda, 
Maiy  paUicly   proclaimed  her    sex,    as- 


sumed woman's  clothes,  and  was  married 
bar  Fleoing  ia  pieeenee  of  several 
officers  and  a'  great  coneourse  of  people, 
drawn  bother l>y  the  carious  story,  which 
excited  mneh  inteirest  at  the  tima.  Every- 
one gave  tiie  Mde  a  present  as  a  contri- 
bution towards  honaetcec^ang,  and,  thus 
set  up,  they  porchased  their  diadiarge, 
and  opened  an  eating-house,  or  ordinary,  at 
the  sign  of  The  Thrae  Horse  Shoes,  near 
the  castle,  where  they  established  a  good 
tntde  under  the  patronage  of  several  of 
the  officers. 

Bat  poor  Marjr'a  hairiness  did  not  last 
lone  Her  luuband  died,  and,  in  addition 
to  her  grief,  circumstances  conqiiied  about 
tha  same  time  to  redoce  her  to  poverty. 
Tiie  peace  was  conoladed;  there  was  no 
longer  a  resort  of  officers  at  Breda ;  ^e 
widow,  having  little  or  no  trade,  was  forced 
to  give  up  her  ordinary.  Her  substance 
was  spent — ^whatwaashetodo  fw  a  livingt 
The  old  life  was  the  only  one  tbat  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  yoong,  v^onaa  woman, 
now  Mt  without  ties  and  witiioat  funds. 
She  agaJn  assamed  man's  apparel,  and 
servad  for  a  time  with  a  regiment  in 
Holland,  but  as  there  was  no  chance  of 
preferment  in  time  of  peace,  she  formed  a 
reaoktion  of  aeekiDg  her  fortunes  in  anothw 
way,  and  tdiipped  herself  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  West  Indies.  This  veasel, 
on  its  outward  passes,  was  eaptored  by 
T.nglinh  pirates,  who  ptundwed  the  ship 
and  let  it  eo  again,  keefong  Maiy — her  sex 
andivulged— -a  prismier. 

H«e,  no  do<u>t,  her  mind  became  aeeus- 
tomed,  though  her  conscietioe  was  never 
nally  reooniSed,  to  the  idea  of  a  lawless 
lifsk  The  Kmg's  ^xxdamation  came  oat 
shortly  aftwwaidB,  offering  pardon  to  all 
BDcb  pirates  as  should  Tolantarily  tor- 
render  themselves  by  a  certun  day,  and 
the  orew  by  whom  Mary  had  been  cap- 
tured, taking  advantage  of  Uiis,  gave  them- 
Bfilves  ap  to  the  governor  of  the  neigh- 
homing  isluid,  whwe  the^  lived  peaceablj 
upon  t^eir  coital  for  a  tima  But  Mar} 
had  no  means  of  sabsistenee,  and  hearing 
thatCaptun  Woods  B<wers,  the  Govemoi 
of  the  Island  of  Providence,  was  fittinj 
out  some  privateers  to  araise.  against  thi 
Spaniards,  she,  with  some  others,  embarkec 
for  that  place,  and  offered  their  services  t< 
thegoremor. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  her  lifi 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  axtonoatc 
unless  we  accept  in  foil  her  own  repeate< 
dedaratton  that  it  was  only  on  compnlsio: 
that  she  acted  as  she  did.     AU  that  i 
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oaainlf  known  ia,  tiuX  tli«  cram  of  lome 
of  Umk  priyateara,  ihortly  ftfter  nilltig, 
roie  lyimt  thwr  oommMKlan^iiid  wtqtned 
to  their  old  trade  of  pinor.  Anaafc  thoM 
who  took  op  anOM  ms  IU17  Bfl«d,  Mt  it 
is  qoito  po^ble  to  oanttan  tint  ihe  had 
BO  choice  in  the  matter.  The  tantiny  of  a 
whole  ahipful  of  ont-lhroata  woold  hare  left 
a  solitary  mas  powerieaa  to  nmonateate  or 
tooostend  itfainstit.  The  evidence  w  her 
trial  deposed  that  in  ^  the  actions  which 
bUowed  no  ons  wu  more  reaolati^  mora 
ready  to  board,  or  undertake  any  hasardons 
adrentnre  than  Haty  Bead;  bat  this  is 
not  absolutely  ioeonnstsnt  with  the  aiqh 
positioQ  that  she  had  been  driren  to  adopt 
a  course  of  life  against  wluch  hat  higher 
instinct  rebelled.  "  That  whi^  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  alltiiyinightt''aeens 
to  bare  been  the  ruling  [ffinraple  of  this 
exbaordinary  woman's  l&e.  When  the  sh^ 
was  Attacked  and  takes,  none-  kept  the 
deck  save  Mary  Bead,  and  a  certain  Anne 
Bonny,  c^  whom  we  shall  speak  ^eeent^, 
and  one  mwe,  apoa  which  Maty  called  to 
those  below  tooome  up  and  fi^t  like  men, 
and  &)ding  they  did  not  stir,  she  firad 
down  the  hold  jn^on  them,  killing  one  and 
woanding  otbera.  It  is  fair  to  mention 
that  she  dedared  this  statenunt  to  be 
talao,  upon  her  oath,  thon^  she  did  not 
attempt  to  deny  the  main  fads  in  the 
enlarges  brou|^t  against  her. 

Anne  Bonny  was  a  woman  of  fierce  and 
fiery  aatore,  unredeemed  by  a  spark  of 
the  nobility  and  self-devotion  wliieh  lift 
Mary  B«ad  oat  of  the  ranks  of  unaezed 
termaganta  Anne  had  eloped  from  her 
husband,  in  Providence,  with  detain 
Backam,  the  pirate,  with  whmn  ahe  had 
gone  to  sea  in  man's  dothe^  and  both 
these  worthies  ware  on  board  the  same 
ship  with  Mary,  who  had  now  to  encounter 
difficulties  and  troublee  of  a  fresh  kind 
Anne  Bonny  fell  Tidemtiy  in  love  with 
the  handsome  young  sailor — Mary's  sex 
was  not  so  much  as  suspected  by  anyone 
OD  board — and  Backam'a  je^oui^  was 
ronaed  by  Anne  (0  sodi  a  pitdt  that  he 
declared  he  would  cut  her  new  lover's 
throat  It  was  not  till  Mary  had  confided 
her  secret  to  Anne,  who  hastened,  in  torn, 
to  appeaae  her  protector  by  revealing  it 
to  him,  that  peace  iras  restored,  and  this 
strange  epiBode  of  love  at  croaafiarpoBeB 
terminated. 

And  now  comes  the  second  and  last 
romance  in  Idary's  Ufa  In  their  cruise 
they  had  c^tnred  a  great  number  of  ships 
belonging  to  Jamaica  and  other  parts  of. 


the  West  Indies,  bound  to  and  fmn 
Bqglaod;  and  idienever  they  found  en 
bond  any  artisl^  or  other  ingenioea  pcEHB, 
who  they  ocneemd  might  be  of  aenriee  to 
tium,  if  he  was  nnwiUug  to  jcin  them,  it 
was  eostomaty  to  ke^  him  by  fime. 
Amoi%  tte  nitmber  was  a  young  man  *'of 
most  engaging  behsriour,"  who  seems  ^ 
d^reea  to  hava  won  Maiys  heart  Ha 
conf  eased  frankly  that  he  had  •  horror  of 
she  agnad  with  him  in  ooa- 
_  h,  deeuring  that  ahe  only  dened 
an  <^octiinity  of  qoitting  a  coarse  <rf 
life  which  was  utterly  diatasteiDl  to  htt. 
Tbsy  becama  mesumstos,  and  whan  their 
frtenddiip  had  ripened,  aha  gradnaUjr 
soffared  him  to  discover  that  the  fwHiig 
on  hsr  side  had  d«vel(^ed  into  a  yet 

The  youth's  surpriae  can  readily  ba 
imagined,  and  his  indpieat  love  was 
qnickly  fanned  into  a  fiame  by  an  actios 
u  hers  which  showed  of  what  stuff  Mary 
was  mads.  The  iiistoiy  of  true  love  ha% 
periiapa,  no  more  strwige  and  tooehing 
incident  to  record. 

Her  lover,  having  bad  a  qnarrel  with 
one  of  the  pirates,  and  their  ahip  than 
lying  at  anchor  near  one  of  the  ulaods^ 
it  was  anranged  th^  they  Bhoald  go  on 
aiuxe  in  the  morning  and  fight,  Mary 
was  a  prey  to  anxiety  wd  ^ppn- 
heasion  for  her  lover.  She  would  not 
have  him  refuse  the  ehallenga,  for  to  be 
branded  as  a  coward  was  onendoraUa 
in  her  eyes.  On  the  other  band,  ahe 
knew  the  pirate  to  be  a  much  better 
swordsman,  and  she  dreaded  the  result  of 
the  encounter.  In  this  strait,  har  feast- 
nine  wit^  aided  by  her  mascoline  oouraga, 
befriended  her.  She  was  not  afraid  ht 
her  own  life;  so  long  as  his  was  aaved, 
no  matter  If  her  own  were  aaerificad.  She 
contrived  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  tite 
antagraust  himself,  challwiged  him,  ud 
iuBJBted  npcm  his  meeting  her  oq  the 
saada  two  hours  before  the  time  appt^ted 
for  the  dae>  wiA  hw  lover.  There  she 
fought  him  with  the  sword,  and  kUled  him 
on  the  spot 

ThOT  wwe  bound  to  each  other  tor  ever 
after  this,  but  the  duration  of  this  second 
tie  was  even  diorter,  in  poor  Mary's  CM^ 
than  the  first.  The  {States'  vassal,  undsr 
Backam,  was  eaptored  in  November,  1726, 
by  Captain  Bamet,  who  brought  htt  into 
Fort  Boyal,  in  Jamaica^  ana  a  Court  oC 
Admiral^  was  held  at  St  I^o  de  la 
Vsga,  to  try  the  culprila.  It  waa 
Bhown,  on    evidence,  that    her   husband 
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lud  been  dclwied  tm  boaid  gainst 
Ue  will,  bat  Uuf  wu,  of  ooane,  im{Hl- 
mtted  aad  tried.  Hear  detnwe  wu  inge- 
nioiu  and  eloqaent,  but  the  erldenee 
Muiut  berwH  gtron^  and  it  a  poadUe 
tut  km  exMQtion  wtrald  not  have  been 
M^ted,  bat  for  her  eonditloa  She 
pbaded  that  she  -wwa  shortly  to  become  a 
mother.  She  deied  her  aecaaera  to  ihow 
ftfaot  alw  had  ever  been  oiiher  Hua  a 
mtaow,  nodeat  woman,  fsithftd  to  her 
hosbaod,  and  only  u  desirooB  aa  he  waa  te 
lead  an  hooeit  Ufa.  How  it  m^t  hare 
fafed  with  faer,  bad  die  not  died  in  prieon, 
it  is  impowiUe  to  say.  ConrideratAs  sym- 
pathy was  shown  for  her  at  the  time,  and 
the  l«lef  ittiratiTe  of  her  career,  pnUiahed 
a  few  years  later,  proves  that  eontempo- 
raoeoDa  criticism  was  dhposed  to  take  a 
not  anfavonrable  view  of  the  character  of 
tida  magaha  woman.  That  she  Was  made 
for  bettw  things  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
she  wse  no  ordinary  adTentoreas.  The 
qualities  that  distingmshed  hvr  were  sach 
aa  are  rare  in  man  or  woman,  and  thonKh, 
in  the  otmventional  routine  of  modwn  life, 
such  qnalitieB  wonH  generally  be  aseless, 
and  dimoUt  to  adjust  to  the  matdiinery  of  a 
woman's  existence,  we  cannot  batfeel  aidmir- 
ation  for  daontleBS  courage  and  devoted 
aelf-sacrifice  wherever  they  are  foand.  In 
the  worid's  currency,  this  poor  criminal 
was  aa  a  worthlees  coin;  the  im^  and 
snpetBcriptioQ  had  been  defeoed.  Bat  the 
mefaU  was  sterhng,  tar  all  that.  Will  not 
moch  which  is  readily  accepted  amongst 
as  now,  aharp-«Bt  to  toach,  and  bnmisbed 
to  nght,  prove  to  be  fo^ed  dross  when 
tested  in  the  Mint,  hereafter  I 


THE  APTEBOLOW. 
Thx  AngoA  aftaiglow  over  the  se> ; 
Vbe  great  rad  inniiaa  gene  to  hb  rsrt 
By  ^  mighty  Hetd  in  the  ooeui'a  bfMab ; 


AdcI  ibdIc  ia  her  umn  like  t.  biid  to  ita  nest ; 
And  (he  mrni  lore-light  in  ha  closing  ej'««, 
Fliubed  Ibe  great  blue  bom,  and  the  great  bine 

And  left  the  roseate  gleam  to  be, 

The  AnguBt  afteiglow  oTeithe  aea. 

^a  Auguflt  aftenloir  ovei  tha  na ; 

Z^om  the  w>Bth  tM  light  wind  awept  along, 

Aa  tender  ai  hope,  and  aa  soft  u  song, 

Grisidna  the  sonace  theeo  of  Uie  wave. 

Till  it  nppled  and  iMohed  in  ahiue  and  abads, 

Aatba|9eMDO(th«fffoomacromit  |>U;ed; 

And  a  maacal  echo  [tack  it  gave. 

From  its  depths  the  brown  seaweeds  among, 

That  swayed  and  tossed  at  tha  foot  of  tba  Head 

That  an  boar  a^  shone  dusky  red. 

At  it  watched  m  its  nigged  majesty. 

The  Angust  afteiglow  over  the  ae*. 


OUE  SHINING  KIVEE. 


The  days  we  passed  at  Goring  are,  for 
some  of  a«,  to  be  marked  with  the  whitest 
of  chalk.  Not  only  was  Uie  jJace  itself 
oharaifna  the  weather  magnificent,  and 
the  air  orisk  umI  bracing,  more  like  that 
of  a  mottBtaia  region  than  of  a  river  valley; 
hat  there  was  aa  well  for  me  the  sweet 
oompaai(mshq>  of  a  fresh  and  gaildess 
natue,  warmed  by  the  first  glow  of 
passion,  which  had  never  till  now  bem 
awakeaed.  Vi.  Pyeoroft  was,  I  think,  on 
my  side  fronr  tha  fast  After  irfmt  had 
pusdd,  he  told  hia  wife  that  he  would 
aaver  entaiut  his  daaghter  to  Ghariwood's 
keeping.  Whatever  might  happen  to  Mm 
pcnonally,  he  had  set  &>  foot  down  up<te 
that.  And  Boothby,  too,  recUled  to  join 
his  womankind  at  Oxford,  and  oontuiae 
thdr  toor  on  wheels— Boothby  patted  me 
eceonragingly  on  the  back,  ana  bade  me 
"  go  in  and  win."  He  was  a  little  nervous 
abbot  the  tmat-money,  bat  he  waa  not 
going  to  see  bis  little  ward  made  miaerable 
— no,  not  if  he  had  to  baag  down  the  whole 
of  Ae  nuBsing  aam.  Not  that  he  expected 
to  have  to  do  it,  be  added  hastily ;  for,  of 
eonrse,  he  had  Ua  own  girls  to  tiiu^  aboat 
Bat  Mrs,  Pyeoroft  s^  btAi  out,  and  dung 
to  her  old  plans. 

And  Charl  wood  waa  nowhere  to  be  fonnd. 
Old  Thomas  knew  notbin?  about  him, 
evidently.  The  young  Albert  oame  to 
church  onthef<dlowing  morning,  evidently 
to  see  what  we  were  UKiat  And  he  was 
charged  with  a  moaaage  of  abjeci  i^logy 
from  hia  fattier  for  his  behavioor  of  the 
night  hefora — an  ^ralogy  wiiidi  Mra  Fye- 
croft  received  gradoualy  enough. 

ib.  Pyeerctft  had  been  exploring  the 
rM;ion  (rf  ohalk-downs  beyond  8tnattev, 
whose  ranges  stretch,  withont  a  breaK, 
throngfa  a  thinly-poptiUted  region  to  the 
ve^  of  Salisboiy  Plain,  and  foUowing  the 
coarse  of  the  old  British  backway,  which 
may  still  be  teaced  along  the  ridgea  of  tha 
downs  that  overlook  the  vale  of  the  White 
Horse.  He  was  mildly  interested,  too,  in  the 
diaoovery  that  Goring  once  btxe  the  name 
of  Little  Nottii^ham,  perhaps  from  a  settle- 
ment of  atocking-weavers  here ;  of  whom, 
however,  ttiere  remains  no  trace,  unless  in 
the  sign  of  onr  inn,  The  Miller  of  Mana- 
field,  which  soggests  rather  traditiona  (^ 
Bobin  Hood  aiu  Sh^wood  Forest,  than  of 
the  oBtlawa  of  the  Chiltema.  liie  twin 
villagea,  too,  separated  by  a  hostile  tari^ 
the  penny-toll  for  footpsssengers,  which  is 
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exacted  both  ooming  and  going,  and  which 
fonns  a  potent  barrier  b«tireen  the  tiro 
commnmtiec,  excite  a  certain  amount  of 
■pecnUtion.  Why  should  there  be  two 
Tillages,  two  chnrchsi,  two  parochial  «d- 
ministrationi  in  aach  dose  neighbonriiood, 
of  eqnal  anUqnity,  and  of  rival  unportaiue  1 
OUier  instancee  of  these  twin  settlementi 
occur  along  Thames  aide— WhitehmdiUMl 
Pangboume ;  a  little  lower  down  the  rirtft, 
Windwr  and  Eton;  and,  more  familiar  atJll, 
Patney  and  Folhun,  with  ohuidieB  that 
seem  to  be  on  speaking  tenni ;  aUofwhkli 
eoggest  that  the  river  was  the  boundary 
between  different  tribes  of  men,  as  well  as 
of  the  administratiTa  area  of  the  eountiaa. 

Then  there  is  the  drive  to  Pangbonme^ 
when  the  load  winds  its  way  ap  the  hill, 
sometimes  overshadowed  by  trees,  and 
sometimes  open  to  the  ever-widening  land- 
scape, with  the  broad  reaches  of  the  river 
shining  in  tranquil  beanty,  while  beyond 
rise  the  billowy ,tafted  hills  of  tite  Chiltoma. 
And  there  is  nothing  much  better  of  ita 
kind  than  the  deaoent  into  PaagbminM, 
with  ita  terraoed  woods,  ita  snnny,  pleasant 
houses,  its  lock,  its  slnuns,  its  wars,  its 
broken  waters  awiftly  niahi^  or  slowly 
eddying,  under  the  wooded  otuJu.  And 
then  we  ramble  over  the  <AA  woodoi 
bridge,  and  so  back  to  Ooring  by  a  road 
which,  making  up  the  aide  of  a  hill,  loses 
sight  of  the  rirer,  and  takes  us  back  to 
Goring  by  a  less  interesting  route.  For 
hereabouts^  iriien  you  lose  sight  of  the 
river,  you  miss  the  whole  dum  of  the 
scene.  It  is  the  river  tiiat  has  made  the 
Boenery,  and  when  the  bdd  eooarpmenta 
and  terraoed  heighta  of  its  handiwork  are 
left  behind,  ere^thing  beeooee  tame  and 
inaipid. 

Nor  shall  we  soon  forget  the  long, 
pleisant  days  spent  in  some  shady  nook 
with  rod  and  line,  watching  the  light  float 
as  it  saunters  quietly  tlong  with  ita  gentle, 
mysterious  moTemente  and  quiverings, 
varied  1^  a  sudden  pirouette  as  it  en- 
counters an  eddy,  or  a  quick,  unexpected 
dive  in  artful  simulation  of  a  "bite," 
for  what  after  all  provea  to  be  only 
a  straggling  branch  of  weed.  OlaudiA 
brings  ner  Bketcbing-materiala  and  makes 
blotdiy  studies  of  rirer  and  trees,  aud 
mademoiselle  generally  stops  in  the  boat, 
well  pro^wd  op  witii  cushions,  and  working 
a  litUe,  and  dozmg  a  little,  alternately. 

In  one  of  our  fishing  expeditions  we 
encountered  Bebecca  and  her  brother,  and 
presently  joined  our  forces.  Bebecca 
appeared  so  tfuiquil  and  contented  that 


it  was  eivident  she  was  satisfied  as  to  tha 
MoaeofCbarlwood's  absence;  and,  indeed, 
in  eoufidenoe  to  me  she  expressed  henelf 
as  quite  without  alarm  upon  the  subjeeb 
Bebecca  was  an  excellent  nshflrwoman,  and 
challenged  Glandia,  who  had  stxne  pi*- 
temuons  that  way  herself,  to  a  (rial  of 
skill,  eiob  to  take  a  certain  swim,  and  the 
result  of  two  hours'  fishing  to  decide  the 
championsbip.  '"Twas  merry  when  yoQ 
wagec'd  on  yonr  anting."  And,  indeed, 
the  aSur  assumed  quite  a  eportins  aifieet, 
although  there  was  too  mudi  latuhing  and 
talking  to  give  the  fishing  a  wr  chanos; 
Bat  AJbwt  was  very  assiduous  in  [woviding 
bait  tat  Claudia's  nook,  and  I  performed 
the  asms  bottle-holding  office  for  Bebecea. 

Here  was  the  opportunity,  for  which 
Bebecea  had,  perhi^  an^ed,  affording 
time  for  a  litUe  confidwitial  talk  upon  tite 
snhject  <4  Oharlwood  and  his  prospects. 
Bebecoa  had  leoognised  me  as  a  tnmi — 
even  if  my  frienduip  had  not  been  quite 
disinterested. 

"  My  pa  has  all  kmds  of  schemM^"  she 
remarked,  as  her  Boat  went  lightiy  down 
the  stream.  "  But  I  don't  agree  with  them. 
Charley  has  got  to  be  something,  or  do 
something,  uid.  not  to  be  Hmging  around 
on  what  my  pa  can  girelim.  And 
CharW  has'got  all  the  makings  of  a  man 
about  him,  only  he's  spoilt  with  having  all 
his  own  way.  Kow  he  wont  have  all  his 
own  way  with  me." 

That  was  quite  evident,  and  it  promised 
veil  for  the  future  h^>pinesB  of  the  wedded 
pair — if  ever  they  became  ao — ^that  tUs 
should  be  the  case.  Bebecca  having  nodded 
assent  to  my  appreciative  remark^  thus 
punned  the  subject : 

"  Xow,  wliat  my  pa  is  about,  aud  I 
don't  think  he  ought  to,  is  wliat  he  calls 
to  buy  up  Charley  right  oat  I  don't 
think  he  has  much  left,  poor  Charley,  bat 
it  seems  that  he  has  a  sort  of  off-diance 
for  some  property,  if  his  cousin,  Miss  Pye- 
croft  there,  should  die  before  she  was 
twenty-one.  There!  I  tJiought  my  bait 
was  gona  Mr.  Penrice,  will  you  pick  out 
the  reddest  and  toughest  of  those  red 
worms  t " 

When  Rebecca's  bait  was  properly  ad- 
joBted  and  once  more  sent  on  ibe  journey 
down  the  stream — she  was  fishing  with  a 
Nottingham  reel,  and  a  gosaamw-like 
running  line,  and  handled  her  rod  like  a 
past  mistzess  of  the  craft — well,  just  aa 
the  light  float  bad  teacKed  the  end  of 
the  swim,  something  plucked  it  violently 
down,  and  next  moment  the  light  rod  w«> 
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bent  almoat  doaUe  with  the  nuh  of  a  big 
fiah.  Alu  1  the  line  hod  -  kiukecl,  haa 
broken — Hm  6A  waa  gone,  utd  we  looked 
blaoklf  into  each  othern  &cea, 

*'  There  1 "  cried  Eebecea,  flingiiu;  down 
her  rod  in  a  paasion  of  mortification,  "  if 
t£at  girl  beats  me,  I'll  nerei  fo^ve  her ! " 
The  loBB  of  that  fiah  indeed  mimiaed  to 
be  fatal  to  Kebecca'a  chanoea.  The  habbnb 
created  in  the  water  had,  no  dontA, 
frightened  and  put  on  ita  guard  erAr;  fiah 
in  the  awim,  and  by  the  oonditiona  ot  the 
coQteat,  the  competitors  were  not  aUowed 
to  ohange  their  atationa. 

"  WeJi,  well  ait  down  till  ^'a  quiet," 
said  Bebecca,  "  and  thui  try  our  \vick 
again." 

And  so  we  found  a  aeat  on  an  old 
fliarled  alder,  and  went  on  talking.  Bat 
Rebecca  did  not  revert  to  Ute  brok^^i 
thread  of  her  narrative.  Perh^  the  loaa 
of  her  fiah  had  made  her  feel  leoa  amiaUy 
diapoaed  towards  tiie  Pyecroft&  At  w 
eventa,  she  would  talk  of  anvthing  elaip 
— boatiu^  fiahmg,  and  all  kinda  oi  Uunga, 
winding  up  wit£  diacourse  on  sentimeob 
and  the  dTectiona.  Bebecca  had  atmng, 
ra^  ideas  of  her  own,  and  ahe  talked  well, 
ana  listened  sympathetically.  Perhaps 
there  was  a  touch  of  coque^  about  ber 
which  did  not  rraider  her  manner  leaa 
winning  Anyhow,  we  lost  count  of  the 
time,  and  forgot  all  about  the  match — til] 
mddenly  Claudia  and  her  companion 
^iBeared  before  oa. 

Claudia  bod  caught  a  roaoh  of  about  two 
onnoea  weight,  and  thua,  aa  Bebeoca  had 
landed  nothing,  ahe  became  the  winnw  of 
tiie  {wJMi  Bat  ahe  did  not  aeem  to  take 
mtuii  pleasura  in  her  triumph,  alduogh 
Albert  was  saying  all  kinds  of  fine  tbiaga 
in  praise  of  her  akill,  while  Bebeeea  niaaa 
fan  of  the  email  roach,  uid  of  eveiytliing 
that  was  said  or  dona. 

"  I  ahall  come  up  this  ereninj^  if  I  may," 
Albert  had  said,  aa  we  parted. 

"  I  am  son  mamma  viU  be  g^  to  see 
yon,"  Claudia  had  gradooaly  replied. 

"  He  is  terrible,  that  young  man,"  a^ 
mademoiadle,  vlto  had  faeatd  these  last 
words.  Albert,  it  may  be  said,  had  nevei: 
been  ndinttily  civil  to  madancuelle,  whom 
he  regarded  aa  "  oady  the  govemess,*  taA 
that  lady  in  oonseqaenee  detested  him  cor- 
dially, "  I  wonder  that  you  ahonld  esr 
oooiwe  him  to  come." 

"  Ha  has  been  very  kind  and  attenkrra," 
aaid  Claodia  cnrtJy.  And  til  tlie  wvr  home 
diewassilMtandirzeaponBnre.  BotQlandta 
hu  not  yet  acqniiMl  the  habit  of  koeptng 


ing  boai 
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up  her  wrath.  She  has  still  the  childish 
instinct  to  "  Uas  and  be  fiiends,"  and  to 
blame  herself  when  there  ia  any  little 
falling  out  between  us.  And  by-and-by 
it  speared,  from  certain  wiatfol  glances 
and  Uie  drooping  of  the  cwners  of  her 
sweet  litUe  month,  that  she  wanted  either 
to  forgive  or  be  forgiven  —  ahe  waa  not 
quite  aure  which. 

"  I  was  a  dreadful  bear  about  that  fiah- 
boaineas,"  I  ventured  to  remark,  when 

ly  waa  looking  our  way. 
Yoa  were  odious,"  cried  CHatidia ;  "but 
why  should  I  hare  been  cross  t "  Tbue  was 
Bweet  rsooninliation  in  her  glance,  and  a  aott 
cadence  in  her  T<»oe,  aa  if  to  mi^e  amends 

r  past  onkindnessj  wluch  indeed  had  been 

we  lightest  poaaible  textom 

But  after  dinner  we  were  rarpriaed  by 
a  viait  from  Mr,  Thomas  himadf,-aocom- 
paaied  by  hb  son  Albert,  both  being  in 
foil  tenae,  with  gloves  and  button-holes, 
aa  if  intending  a  quite  ofBcial  and  diplomatic 
visit  Mr.  [^omas  had  a  long  interview 
apart  with  the  elder  Pyecrofte,  and  at  the 
md  of  it  Mrs.  Pyecroft  came  in  some  ' 
agitation  to  aak  my  advice.  Mr,  Thoma? 
bad  proposed  in  due  form  a  double 
alliance  between  the  &miliea. 

I  had  no  idea  he  was  ao  well  off,"  aaid 
Mrs.  Pyecroft,  as  if  in  extenuation  of  Uie  ' 
man's  audaci^,  "  and  he  tells  me  that  the  ' 
greater  part  of  bis  money  waa  made  in 
successful  specnlationB.  Of  coarse  that 
does  not  make  any  difi'^vnce.  And  he 
would  make  fine  settlements  on  Claudia. 
It  would  be  humiliation  in  ona  generation, 
to  be  followed  by  increased  importance  ia 
the  next" 

And  the  alternative  t  Mr.  Thomas  made 
no  secret  of  his  intentiona,  ahonld  bis 
proposal  be  reAded.  He  would  have 
Mr,  Pyecroft  and  his  co-trustee  pilloried  in 
Chancery,  and  woold  bring  ruin  upon  the 

And  what  had  Mr*  Pyeeroft  replied  to 
«U  thial  Well,  she  bad  temporised.  She 
eoald  do  nothing  till  she  nad  seen  her 
nephew  Charlwood,  who  wis  for  Um 
moment  away  from  home.  Mr.  Thomas 
manoeavmd  adroitly  to  find  oat  what  had 
beewoe  (^  Obarlwood,  bat  Mra  Pyecroft 
was  able  to  baffle  his  cariosity,  as  ahe  did 
not  know  hecself,  and,  in  the  end,  a  week's 
trooe  <»  respite  had  beoi  agreed  u^n,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  had  departed,  well-sauafied,  it 
aaoned,  that  a  baidi  for  negotiation  had 
been  laid  down. 

Many  thinga  may  have  happened  before 
tiuH  psviod  <4  time  i«  over,  uul  I  Caal  sore 
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that,  onleBB  -with  Cbailwood' 
Mr.  Thomas  ie  quite  poireiless  to  do  May 
harm.  And  we  are  more  than  hksly  to 
come  aeroM  Charlvood  lower  donn  the 
river.  He  ia'not  far  off,  for  it  ia  pnttv 
certain  that  he  ia  in  commnnioadon  wilii 


Bebecoa.  Probably  in  dianet  witli  Be- 
becfiB's  reladons,  and  aebamea  of  hieeondact 
towards  bis  own,  he  is  snlking  in  one  iA 
hia  favoarite  retreata  on  Ute  river,  enjoying 
himself  mightily  all  die  while,  as  fe  his 
custom. 

Somewhat  reaflsored  by  titeae  conndera- 
tions,  Mrs,  Pyecroft  gives  the  signal  for 
departnre.  Our  boat  ia  waiting  by  the 
steep  little  bank  below  the  Imdge,  and 
we  take  leave  of  the  pret^  little  viUtM 
that  has  grown  to  feel  quite  home-like  &t 
ns.  At  tne  moment  we  posh  off  into  the 
stream,  the  elder  Pyeerofia  are  thundering 
over  the  wooden  bridge  in  their  carnage 
we  shsll  meet  at  Wa^rave  this  evening 
and,  in  the  meantime,  we  have  the  whole 
of  a  long,  delightf  nl  day  before  ns. 

We  gUde  gently  down  apon  the  plaeid 
stream,  between  pleasant  wooded  banks, 
and  then  Qnder  the  vide^  echoing  arch 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and 
then  by  a  bright,  pleasant  reach,  wiUi 
Basildon  Park  in  ue  distance,  till  we 
come  in  sight  <rf  the  wooded  heights  of 
Pangboome.  Iliere  is  notfung  to 
of  the  Thomases'  ho98e-boat ;  it  has  leSi  its 
moorings  by  the  river-bank,  and  there  Is 
nothing  to  show  it«  present  address,  either 
np  or  down  the  river. 

At  Pangbomne  Lock  we  meet  with 
something  like  a  fiotilla  of  small  boats — a 
sort  of  Amazonian  fleet — the  crews  befai) 


nearly  all  girls  and  women,  clothed  In  oool 
cream-coloor  and  white,  with  m«oh  odour 
in  the  way  of  many  bright  annshades  and 
gaOy  striped  wraps,  Tnere  are  many  dogs 
of  the  puty,  who  buk  at  ea^  other  £rom 
the  Dztieme  point  of  the  bows,  and  threaten 
to  topple  over  in  the  eagerness  to  exchange 
salutations.  We  are  now,  indeed,  at  tEe 
very  gates  of  the  watery  kingdom  of 
Amasonia,  a  kingdom  eonventlonally, 
although  it  owns  no  miscsline  mler — a 
kind  of  watery  domain,  where  women 
seem  to  have  everythbig  their  own  Wfty. 
A  pleasant,  lotus-eatiDg  land,  tf  lasd  it 
can  be  called,  which  is  mostly  water—* 
land  ot  sunny  afternoons,  where  boats 
are  paddled  to  and  bo  by  fair,  vestal 
orawB,  or  are  moored  under  the  ahadow 
of  trees  while  Uieir  ocoapants  read,  or 
dream  away  the  Itmg.lazyhours.  Origktally, 
perhaps,  the  Greek  legend  of  the  Anuona ; 


had  some  such  justificatam,  derived,  it  ie 
Ukely  enough,  from  Arab  sailors  msd 
mwdianta,  who,  ooming  npon  sunny  ides 
in  the  Indun  seas,  whwe  women  alone  ware 
in  possesion — tlie  men  being  all  away  at 
sea  fra  thur  season's  fishing— broo^t  home 
strange  traveller's  tales,  embelliHted  moA 
traanramed,  of  this  eommnnity  of  women  ; 
and  BO,  psriiaps,  our  Amasnua  on  the 
Thames  is  not  without  its  ooeuxmal 
mascoHne  element  Anyhow,  tite  AKon- 
ing  inhalntants  of  this  pleasant  realm  are 
not  hoatHely  disposed  to  intruders  of  tiie 
other  sex,  nor  can  we  atMbate  Uteir  eom- 
parative  tameness  to  tJie  fa«t  that,  like 
SelklA'a  birds,  they  are  so  unacaastoued 
to  man,  tar  here  and  then  we  eome  upon  a 
bjped  who  has  s^^  of  indiaent  whiskers 
on  Us  oarefolly  shaven  faee,  although  Bach 
are  redueed  apparently  to  a  condition  al 
abject  serMom.  But  we  oome  acrosB  ^rla 
in  panto,  fishing;  others  in  birch-lMi^ 
canoes,  crmsing  about  with  the  tearleesnees 
of  mermaidens ;  there  is  a  team  of  giria  on 
tJM  bank  towing  a  boatload  of  thnr  nsters 
up  the  abeam. 

Among  this  gentle  company  of  joyoaa 
demdsdles  there  b  a  sodden  alum,  as  when 
■ome  tall  warehip  (rf  the  Greeks  pushed 
its  way  among  me  Hght  shallops  <^  the 
AmaaoniaD  fleet.  There  sounds  the  cxack 
of  the  whip  en  the  bank,  and  along  the 
tow  ■  path  under  tiie  trees,  hardly  to  be 
traced  among  the  btaokan  and  long  grass, 
paces  a  labouring  horse,  while  swin^nc 
roood  the  cwoer  looms  a  heavy  loaded 
baige,  torriUe  braw-pot  among  them  vesaab 
of  ftsgOa  porcelain. 

"Don't  yon  be  fr^itened,  htdi«;  I 
aha*nt  too^  yon,"  ones  the  man  a*  tka 
helm  to  a  boaobl  of  Kirli,  who  are  splash- 
tag  confusedly  towaila  the  bank,  mt  as 
tlw  great  heavy  pocqt  swings  snlkely 
round,  it  seems  tonsh  and  go  with  tiks 
oocmanta  ti  that  tiny  haA. 

Tbls  is  aboat  the  last  baige  tiiat  is  hA 
in  this  part  of  the  iirer,  and  Ita  owner, 
periups,  the  last  of  the  bailees,  bat 
poliehed  and  ealtivated  hy  oontaet  with 
the  highdnlisation  of  Af"i?*i"''* 

"  Now,  if  yoa'll  give  me  hdd  of  yen 
ninter,  IH  give  yoa  s  tow  down  te 
Beadiagr"  criea  the  last  of  the  bargees 
good-natnredly,  as  he  paama  ns  in  a  weedy 
jmce,  wHeie  a  pole  woold  bemore  eSestiTS 
thaaoargjand  we  are  nreeeotly  hoi^d  « 
~  "nd^  the  barge,  and  gUding  pleasut^  . 
along  wkhoat  troaUe  or  exertioa.  fin 
anoieDb  mariner  knowi  the  river  *dl  fnm 
Ozfttd  to  HammeBMiitll,  md  even  has  | 
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HtOed  the  troablad  mtem  «f  Bagfthj 
Baaob,  and  IaM  up  in  Bwluiig  Onek ;  »Bd 
thna  brings  iato  ^ese  quiet,  bjItbd  diadefl 
»  nminder  of  Hm  eterner  purpows  wbith 
emte  opon  the  rirer  u  it  g^tdea  aod  flove ; 
whoi  f  oa  think  of  the  long  wtadkj  reaohea 
aliTe  whh  beiges  end  eteamen,  uid  the 
dode  crowded  with  shippnig,  and  Uie  river 
moatfa,  ^ere  the  tall,  wiute-wioged  ahipe 
oome  and  go  with  eveiy  tide. 

-  And  so  we  glide  past  Hardwii^  a  aolid 
old  mannon,  from  whoM  windows  the 
fcted  Chariee  Stuart  mafhave  thrown  a 
■idaneholf  glance  on  Che  ahinii^  rirer 
below ;  and  among  the  woods  lower  down, 
in  shadowed  sednsioB,  stands  Maidedorhain, 
the  fine  Elisabethan  manoion  of  the 
noonka,  who  have  lived  there  time  oat  of 
UBtd,  and  are  beat  known  to  iame  in  the 
Mmon  of  the  gifted  Martha,  whom  people 
know  aomrthing  about  aa  the  fiwd  of 
Proa 

Jost  abont  here  we  fbnnd  ouaelres  and 
ear  bai^  adrift  for  a  while  irpoa  the 
stream,  while  our  horn  and  coaduBan  are 

S*ietl7  crossing  the  river  on  the  fbny-hoat, 
ring  the  shaded  path  under  the  trees 
for  a  more  open  one  along  the  borders  of 
ftata  meadfiwa.  The  fariTnian's  dog  sita 
m  grief  apon  the  high  bank  and  bowk 
after  its  master,  till  at  last)  emboldened  by 
despair,  it  makes  a  desperate  le^  into  the 
pool,  and  rises  presently  with  a  sob,  to 
nrim  after  the  receding  boat  And  this  is 
a  ferryman  who  is  a  plOraliat  in  his  w^, 
bx  he  has  another  fenry  lower  down,  aod 
as  aoon  as  he  has  landed  oar  horse,  he  polls 
after  as  in  a  little  skiff  down  tiie  nvw,  to 
ahq»  oor  horse  aoross  as  before.  What 
h^peas  when  iben  is  a  foot-passenger  who 
irants  to  orom  at  one  feiry  wun  the 
pamager  is  at  another,  is  not  qaite  erideot. 
Feriiape  the  wayfarw  is  expected  to  oany 
a  bom — there  is  an  onrepedled  law  ^ 
Alfred's,  sorely,  to  that  efiect— and  to  blow 
It  histily  on  snoh  an  occbmchi. 

Bat  hi^py  most  be  the  fwryman  who 
pliea  his  caJling  in  this  seolodad  realm. 
Indeed  the  lot  of  ferrymen  generally  in 
this  part  of  the  river  is  to  be  enried,  one 
would  thiiA,  with  thdr  honjely  little 
•ottages  by  Uie  river -bank,  and  their 
battwed  old  boats,  that  can  hjcve  ohaoged 
little  in  fonn  since  the  days  of  the  ust 
fsrryman,  and  their  t^easant  little  jaonU 
asioss  the  water  with  all  kinds  of  ccmpnny. 
Bed  BidinK  Hood  with  her  basket,  and 
Spor  Wolf  with  his  enul  black  moos- 
now  a  princess  in  disgoiae,  and  now 


ntarket  Perhaps  the  hontsman  crosses 
with  his  hoonds,  all  in  cooples,  and  palling 
this  way  and  that,  or  the  sqnire  himseS 
■mtb.  his  'little  bay  cob,  tsking  a  short  cot 
bom  the  home-farm  to  the  Leasowes. 

Aod  after  all,  there  is  mc«e  movement 
than  yoa  might  think  in  the  life  of  the 
bargo-nariser.  There  is  not  mui^  chann^ 
to  spare  in  these  narrow  waters,  and  a 
barge  agroond  woold  be  a  sight  to  exrite 
the langhteo*  of  gods  and  men,  and  the  old 
lady  wants  coaxing  roond  the  corners  aome- 
tlmes — the  jsoazing  ^ected  with  a  long 
cross  handed  pole  with  a  turn  or  two  m 
lope  totmi  it ;  and  what  with  handling 
the  pole  and  ,  the  tiller,  and  letting 
oat  Um  tow-rope  here  and  haoling  it  in 
there,  oor  aaoitwt  mariner  has  not  mnoh 
time  to  spare  for  connected  conversatioa 
And  then  he  brintcs  oat  his  horn  —he  has 
not  fowotten  the  laws  of  Alfred,  it  seams 
— and  blows  a  potent  blast  to  warn  the 
loek-keapw.  "  rm  boond  to  go  in  first," 
oar  mariner,  "  and  these  gay  foUis 
ime  in  after  me."  And  our  mild- 
mannered  mariner  is  tenacioos  of  the 
andent  privileges  of  bis  order;  and  so  we 
float  into  the  pretty  lock  of  Mapledorham, 
while  a  litUe  fleet  of  cock-boats  respectfoUr 
make  way  for  ns,  and  then  we  all  sioK 
down  together  into  the  cool  shades,  the 
big  barge  threatening  a  nip  occasionally  to 
one  or  the  other,  but  bawked  of  its  pm^ 
pose  by  a  judicioosly-applied  head-rope. 

And  now  Farley  Gborch  appears  among 
the  trees,  with  Parley  Park  m  the  inuno- 
diate  background,  but  whether  the  diver- 
uons  of  Parley  were  carried  on  here  we 
can't  exactly  ascertain.  Bat  here,  with  a 
freer  coarse,  oor  mariner  becomes  more 
sociable.  He  makes  a  sodden  dive  into 
bis  cabin,  and  eoierges  with  a  steaming 
teapot 

"  A  cap  of  tea's  always  refreshings"  he 
rem»rk&  "  Wish  I'd  stuck  to  the  teapot 
«U  my  life." 

There  seems  a  certain  charm,  however,  . 
in  the  reminiscence  that  he  hasn't  sta<^  to 
it  all  his  life.  Perhaps  the  memories  that 
please  us  meet  are  not  always  of  the  teapot 
order.  Anyhow,  oor  friend  produces  quite, 
a  stock  of  teacaps  from  a  litUe  locker,  and 
invites  ns  all  to  partake.  That  was  a 
pleasant  little  teiKlnnking  nnder  tJie  woods 
of  Tilehorst,  where  the  capacioos  Boebuck 
looks  down  upon  the  stream,  and  the  white 
carls  of  steam  from  the  Great  Western 
trains  appear  freqoently  among  the  trees. 
And  now  the  river-banks  are  studded 


an  dd  w<nnan  with  batter  and  esss  for  the  I  wiUi  splashes  of  brieht  red — a  forewaminn 
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tiuit  wa  are  approaduDg  a  uiliUry  centare^ 
for  Tommy  Atkins  ia  taking  hia  pleasnn 
on  dte  bulks  witb  his  fidiiDg^Toa  and  a 
box  of  gentles,  and  a  roaf-cheeked  damsel 
or  two  to  bear  him  company.  We  have 
left  AmsKonia  behind  ns,  and  oome  ont 
into  a  more  commonplace  world. 

At  CaTenham  Bndge  we  cast  off  fmn 
our  friendly  vessel,  and  drift  gentlr  to 
the  landing-place,  and  hen  we  haTe 
loncheon  in  a  quite  iVeadi-looking  restan- 
rant  overlooking  the  river — a  place  that 
mademoiselle  ia  charmed  with,  as  she  finds 
French-speokiiig  people  here.  The  rivtar, 
too,  reminds  her  of  her  beloved  Seine ;  Ae 
feels  that  she  is  at  Pasay,  or  aome  other 
place  of  Parisian  resort.  The  cafd  mnr, 
too,  has  the  flavoar  of  Franee,  and  the 
sugar,  too,  OB  the  little  pewter  trays.  Ah, 
it  is  too  tonchingt  Yes,  it  ia  her  dear 
Seine  that  she  ie  permitted  to  see  o&oe 
more. 

A  bronzed  sailor,  who  baa  nm  op  from 
the  Albert  Docks  in  a  fierce-looking  little 
black  lannch  called  The  Eirepnmp,  remark! 
that  it  reminds  him  of  the  Hiuig-Ho  in 
Oliina — particnlars  quoted  from  memory. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  lannches  here; 
indeed,  we  have  passed  into  the  regions  of 
.  the  steam-lanncb.  GIosteTS  of  laimchee 
hang  about  the  bridges,  and  lie  moored  in 
the  river,  while  old,  broken-down  aped- 
mens  lurk  in  tbe  backwaters ;  and  all  along 
the  river  to  Beading  we  find  ratiier  a 
townified  aspect  of  things. 

As  for  red  Beading  itself,  it  does  not 
seem  to  belong  to  the  Tliamee  exactly,  or 
to  be  in  any  way  a  riverside  town.  Read- 
ing belongs  to  the  railways,  and  Is  spread- 
ing itself  out  over  the  fields  at  a  rate  that 
promises  to  make  it  ere  long  an  inter- 
mediate metropolis.  Bat,  except  for  via- 
ducts and  gasworks,  and  a  Dusinesslike 
creek,  which  proves  to  be  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennot,  there  is  nothing  to  show  of 
all  this  upon  the  river,  which  only  takes  a 
subdued  aspect  of  Wapping  for  a  space, 
and  then  passes  into  green  fields  and 
pleasant  woods  once  more. 

Fleasantest  of  all  these  woods  are  the 
woods  of  Holme  Park,  with  a  shady  walk 
along  the  rtveratde,  which  has  received  the 
rather  Gockneyfied  name  of  Thames  Parade. 
After  this,  we  are  soon  at  Sonnin^  where 
the  hay-carts  are  still  at  work — rather  later 
than  elsewhere — and  we  land  to  look  at 
the  church,  with  its  charming  chancel-arch. 
A  pleasant  tittle  place  is  Sonning,  wllii  its 
!  saraens  almost  too  painfully  trim  and  neat. 
Even  the  lock  itself  is  among  the  flower- 
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beds,  and  everybody  ha*  got  aomethins  to 
say  to  the  lock-kea^.  "Well,  Sadler, 
how  are  the  bees  getting  od  f "  It  is  one 
ot  &«  penalties  u  celelntty  to  hare  tbe 
tame  tUnn  said  to  yoo  over  and  over 
again  by  aU  kinds  of  people^  and  to  have 
to  tnaia  aaswen  that  shall  be  distin- 
goiBhed  by  a  oertain  amouit  of  originality. 


And  below  Sonniiw 
for  a  iHtile  a  trifle  dnU ;  luckily  tbe  north- 
waid  bend  of  tiie  river  ftvonn  as  with  the 
■onth-westerly  brMM,  and  hoisting  an 
extempore  1^-of-mutton  sail  after  Bobiiutm 
Onuoe'a  time-honooied  pattwn,  we  skim 
■long  marrily  enot^  And  yoa  have  th6 
advantagfl  on  the  nver  that  yon  senn  to  be 
going  very  fist  when  at  only  a  modente  rate 
of  ipeed  The  rifmllDg  of  the  waterat  the 
bowa,  the  banks  that  seem  to  pass  quidtly 
by,  ail  the  effort  and  sbaining  of  the  wind 
help  to  give  the  notioD  of  ^pMd.  £1m  the 
BCMiery  is  Datchlike  and  flat,  with  quiet 
watereonrata  winding  here  aad  there ;  Aid 
presently,  afber  we  nave  passed  ShQilaka 
Lock,  oomes  to  join  the  main  stream, 

The  Lodden  aloir  viVb  ailver  fJdera  crowned  ; 

a  river  with  a  charming  Oeltic  name,  that 
excites  expeotations  which  are  scarcely 
realised. 

And  then  we  oome  in  sishtof  Wargrave, 
snugly  nestled  under  ike  hiUs,^th  its  little 
ehiiter  of  pleasant  rirersida  dweUings,  and 
then  the  "  hard  "  m  front  of  The  G«orga 
and  Dragon,  with  a  dump  of  bo^ 
mocoed  tbdrej  among  whidi  we  are  qoita 
eatisfied  to  ghde  to  a  restiag-^oe.  Iiiere 
is  something  homelike  and  pleasant  abcFot 
Wargrave,  with  its  snug  villago-street,  that 
might  be  something  more  uan  a  vill^a- 
street  with  a  little  more  ambition,  and  tlw 
church  with  its  ivy-maotted  town  standing 
in  solemn  digni^  in  its  own  mrt  of  trees^ 
with  tiie  green  and  ample  Ood'a-aore  all 
round.  Her^  we  are  told,  lies  Day,  tfaa 
eccentric  theorist,  better  known  than  loved 
by  sneoessive  generaiiona  of  children  as 
the  author  of  Sandford  and  Morton — a 
sort  of  pinchbeck  RoasBeaa,  without  the 
great  Frencbinaa's  gsnins,  his  sbrong  hmuH 
sentiment,  at  hk  filings.  And  hers  b« 
fell  a  victim  to  his  own,  or,  perhaps,  ratiiar 
bis  master'a  theory  of  education,  having 
been  kicked  off  and  killed  by  an  unbroken 
eolt  that  be  had  peraiBted  in  riding.  One 
might  feel  a  tenderness  for  the  memny  of 
a  high-minded,  well-meaning  man  had  om 
never  read  or  been  cramned  with  his  boo^ 
so  iostly  sauseoQB  to  the  healthy  appetite 
<^  Uie  average  schoolboy. 


Ourta*  DtokcnLj 
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Bnt  the  great  featoie  of  Wu^niTe  to  hb 
18  its  hotel  with  its  hospitable  fare  that 
reftoUa  the  palmy  days  of  the  old  English 
inn.  Heavens  [  what  supplies  foe  a  quiet 
family-dtiiDei  1  what  noble  salmon  I  what 
baiona  of  beefl  what  pigeon-piei!  what 
eoatards  I  what  tarts !  It  wontd  require  a 
Babelusian  diction  to  do  jostice  to  all  this 
plenty.  And  the  great  pike  grini  at  as 
Wocionsly  from  his  glass-case,  and  the 
monster  trout,  with  his  brown,  scaly  sides ; 
and  a  sly  fox  peers  from  a  wall  case,  and 
(he  dog-otter  of  the  district  is  steathOy 
Knawing  its  prey.  Then  there  are  the  tare 
birds  that  have  been  shot — the  black 
■wuie,  and  euch  Uke ;  while  to  crown  all, 
as  yon  hear  the  talk  and  langhter  from  all 
sides,  as  yon-  enconnter  stalwart  men, 
•lalkmg  in  in  all  kinds  of  stamge  coetomes 
of  wading  or  fishing  pattern,  yon  come  to 
recognise  that  the  heroes  axe  still  with  as, 
who  have  won  these  trophies  from  wild 
nature  J  the  msn  who  hooked  the  big  jack 
-^tfae  man  who  landed  the  fat  treat,  who 
was  in  at  the  death  of  the  sly  for,  sod 
who  tracked  the  wily  otter  to  its  lair. 

And  among  these  joUy,  hearty  convives 
I  had  a  kind  of  instinctive  feeling  that  I 
should  come  across  Charlwood.  This  was 
a  favotuite  hannt  of  bis,  and  more  than 
once  during  dinner  I  thought  I  recognised 
his  contribution  to  the  general  choms  of 
talk.  Bnt  perhaps  I  wss  wrong.  Anyhow, 
I  could  see  notlung  of  him  whm  I  explwed 
the  place  after  duiner.  One  or  anotiier 
knew  him  well,  had  heard  of  him  as 
■tmpin^  hers  or  there ;  bat  nothing  recent 
or  definite  in  the  way  of  information  oame 
of  my  enquiries. 


herself  obliged  to  mmintMn  %  perpetual 
conflict  with  the  doubt  she  coold  not,  do 
what  she  would,  oompletely  banish.  She  had 
so  taught  herself  to  believe  in  the  borroE 
she  had  imagined—hadio  strengthened  her- 
self in  it  an  these  years,  that  nothing  short 
of  positive  proof  to  Uie  oontrsry  womd  ever 
convince  her ;  bat  the  dead  certunty  was 
gonck  She  coold  not  but  see  that  it 
would  have  required  something  more  than 
audacity — more  than  foolhardiaess — to 
enable  the  man,  who  had  been  gnilty  of 
murder,  to  tell  first  his  own  ciuld,  and 
then  the  child  of  ^'»  victim,  that  he  had 
been  suspected  of  it.  But  Aen,  she  argoed, 
to  him  the  crime  he  had  oomniittea  had 
probably  never  worn  the  ai^iect  of  mnrder ; 
she  had  never,  in  her  first  agony  even, 
believed  the  catastrophe  to  have  been  other 
than  accidental — and  how  coold  he  feel 
sore  she  had  not  takm  Steenie  into  her 


AFTER  LONG  YEAita 

CHAPTER  VL 

Tu£  account  broaght  to  her  at  Bar> 
mouth  by  her  nephew  in  peraon,  of  the 
interview  which  bad  taken  place  at  The 
Cedars,  came  upon  Miss  Dunscombe  like 
a  thonderbolt  That  Colonel  Hamilton 
should  have  made  a  confidante  of  his 
daughter  was  wonderful  enough ;  bnt  that 
he  should  have  extended  that  confidence 
to  Steenie  was  far  more  sorpriaing. 

"  He  knew  he  was  safb,"  she  said  to  her- 
self Bcomfolly.  "  There  is  no  prool"  £at 
still  she  knew  in  her  heart,  though  she 
woidd  not  confess  it,  she  was  staggered 
in  her  obstinate  belief  in  his  guQt.  Not 
greatly — not  so  much  bat  that  she  foond 
argoment  after  argoment  in  his  disfavour  I 
— but  still  so  far  shaken  that  she  found 


This  WW  the  groand  she  wmt  upon  with 
Um  latter,  and  he  had  not  the  comfort  of 
being  able  to  peneteate  her  thoughts. 

iSi.  Butrooghes  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  remain  on  at  Fairoak  throughoot  the 
summer,  and  to  this  aba  consented. 

The  discovery  he  was  so  sure  he  had 
made,  did  not  at  first  meet  wiUi  any 
credence  on  her  part,  bat  the  hitherto  in- 
explicable mystery  which  had  enveloped 
her  laothei-i&-Uw^s  affairs,  no  less  than  his 
death,  gave  scope  to  sach  possibilities,  she 
oonfesmd  herself,  upon  this  point,  open  to 
ocmviotion.  The  little  man  was  half  disposed 
to  pay  Steenie  back  in  his  own  coin  :  but 
aeemg  he  was  in  earnest,  he  relented  and 
tlirew  himself,  witii  all  his  heart  and  mind, 
into  llie  causa  He  did  not  pooh-pooh  the 
suggested  implication  to  Scotland  Yard; 
but  there  were,  in  his  opinion,  certain 
st^s  which  might  be  taken  before  it  was 
iflsottad  to,  and  one  of  these  he  lost  no 
time  in  propounding. 

"  We  must  offer  a  reward,"  he  said,  "  to 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  who  can 
prove  having  bad  any  transaction  or  com- 
monication  with,  or  knowledge  of,  Mr. 
Samuel  Elliott.  That  will  be  the  first 
move," 

I  leave  it  to  yon,"  said  Steenie.  "  All 
I  hope  is  we  shall  not  come  by  knowledge 
we  would  rather  be  without  in  a  vain 
search  for  what  we  really  want." 

"  I  would  not  say  that  if  I  were  yon," 
obsenred  the  other.    "  I  knew  your  father, 
remember,  and   I  am  not  afraid  of  any- 
thing taming  op  to  his  disadvantage." 
"I  don't  like  the  notion  of  hia  having 
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gona  under  «  faiM  name,"  the  young  man 
in^ed  doggvcUy. 

The  adrntiioment  ma  pot  in  neverthe- 
lesB,  and  tq)eated  more  than  onee,  without 
obtaining  any  nault 

In  tim  mMBtimty  Steenie  irae  neatly 
aurpriaed,  npon  going  to  diiM^  u  ha  was 
in  tte  haUt  of  d<iiB2i  when  n<me  of 
hia  aeqnaintancw  had  teen  good  enough 
to  inrite  him,  at  The  Whits  Hwae 
me  ereniog,  (e  find  Coloo^  Hunilttm 
eatabliihed -there. 

"  Mary  haa  gene  upon  a  little  viail^"  he 
Mid;  "and  I  -did.  not  know  what  to  do 
with  DyHl£  I  ^un  nothing  to  do  with 
liu  aaaton,  iior  'Ae  eeaaon  with  me,  tnd  I 
don't  wftnt  te  be  toolud  up  nntiU  I  hare 
made  my  ^jUu,  and  hare  a  roitf  nf  my  own 
over  my  head;  ao  I  th^jght  I  woold  ran 
lorn  hen  vii  hare  a  breath  of  the  fredi 
•ofOPiij  m,  at  any  nte." 

Ste^e  felt,  and  probably  looked,  a  little 
aoTprlaed.  Trot,  an  odd  peraon,  now  and 
agMQ,  did  come  to  Weet  Saxfimt  npon  no 
special  business  whatever,  attracted  by  tita 
met  and  inch  small  fiabfng  as  it  afTorded, 
or  by  the  beauty  of  the  torroonding 
country ;  bat  sunly  there  must  be  a 
hnnibed  other  places  in  England  which 
would  furnish  &r  greata  indacementa  to 
a  man  Uke  Oolonel  Hamilton.  He  could 
not  nndentand  it ;  least  of  all,  was  he 
dirooaed  to  flatter  himself  that  Mary's 
ftther  came  after  bim.  The  Oolonel  saw 
his  wonderment,  and  smiled  witii  a  quiet, 
undisKnised  appreciation  of  it,  wMoh  was 
tantalising  enoufffa,  but  be  volunteered  no 
f^irther  explanation.  . 

"Perhaps,"  Ellerton  thought,  tite  blood 
mounting  to  bis  face  at  the  mere  mental 
suggestion,  "  be  wants  to  hear  aometbing 
aboat  me.  Well,  I  have  lived  amongst  the 
people  all  my  life,  and  I  don't  auppose  I 
am  without  my  enemies — nobody  is — but 
I  thiiJE  they'll  let  me  down  easy  on  the 
wholft" 

Bat  it  was  not  widi  this  object,  thoi^h 
any  curiosity  he  had  upon  that  score  was 
gratified  before  lot«,  without  any  trouble 
upon  his  part,  the  Colonel  had  come.  He 
had  had  for  some  time  past — in  fact,  ever 
rince  his  flying  visit  to  West  Saxford  two 
years  before — an  idea  in  his  head,  too 
riiadowy  and  too  devoid  of  any  reasonable 
foundation  to  be  called  a  suspicion,  which 
he  was  eager  either  to  dispel  altt^ther  or 
to  justify.  If  anywhere  be  cooU  obtain 
the  means  of  doing  one  of  these  two  things 
by  it,  it  would  be  on  the  spot  where  it  had 
sprung  into  birth.     There  were  facts  to  be 


arrived  at,  both  in  the  past  and  present, 
a  Imowledge  of  whi^  eould  be  attained  to 
nowhere  elae,  and  it  was  in  search  of  these 
that  he  bad  taken  up  his  abode  at  The 
White  HoiM. 

Two-and-twenty  years  make  a  great 
change  in  any  popalation,  but  they  do  n<v^ 
entirdy  reooustruct  it,  in  most  c^s^  it 
takes  the  century  to  do  that— *th%t  u  to 
say,  if  you  admit  all  ages  V)d  classes  into 
your  calculation.  A  |ood  many  will  have 
died,  a  good  many  gone  away  i  bat 
amongst  uw  new  comers  and  the  YO«'7.g 
peoplt  who  have  grown  up  sn/i  m  to  him 
who  retomi  as  ne^  and  strange  as  those 
otheiB.  then  wjll  be  some  who  remember 
lam,  and,  fw  the  sake  of  the  old  days  and 
iM  assooutfons,  are  glad  to  welcome  bim. 
Colonel  Hamilton  found  a  few  such  ait 
West  Saxford.  They  invited  him,  and 
made  the  plaee  pleasant  to  him,  aai 
amongst  them  he  heard  a  great  deal  he 
was  anxiow  to  know. 

Pet^e,  having  no  notion  of  any  special 
interest  he  took  in  Stephen  Ellerton  ow 
the  young  fellow's  own  account,  and 
rightly  judging  that  his  intimacy  with 
11m  Donaeombe  bad  ceased  with  his  oon. 
neeti<m  with  the  plaee  at  large,  spoke  freely 
enough  of  both,  and,  as  a  natural  sequence, 
of  Stoenie's  bene&ctot.  The  town  olsik 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  popular  man ;  he 
WM  not  liberal,  and  he  was  reserved ;  the 
most  amiable  point  in  his  character,  aftet 
bis  love  of  bis  wife  and  daughter,  being  his 
friendship  for  the  little  household  at 
Fairoak  Yes,  he  had  made  money,  but 
he  had  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight  for  years; 
at  one  time  he  had  scarcely  known  where 
to  tarn ;  bat  in  the  nick  of  time  a  distant 
relation  had  died  and  left  bim  a  thoosaod 
potmds  or  so,  and  forthwith  the  luck 
turned  There  was  no  doabt  he  waa  a 
good  man  of  business,  and  bad  worked 
"  like  a  nigger  "  until  his  health  failed. 
Asked  what  was  the  matter  with  bim,  the 
good  folks  shrugged  their  shoulders  and 
shook  their  heads,  with  a  siguificsat  little 
tap  of  the  forehead  Maigetts  waa  Yttf 
shy  of  the  subject,  they  said,  but  young 
Siansfeld  was  getting  sick  of  the  life  m 
was  led,  and  tmeasy  about  his  wife,  and  he 
talked 

"I  fancy  the  legacy  cannot  have  falkn 
in  when  I  knew  Mr.  Bevan,"  the  Colond 
remarked  casually  to  somebody  who  UM 
him  the  story.  "  I  scarcely  heard  of  him, 
and  out  of  his  office  I  never  met  with 

"I  don't  suppose  it  faad,"waaflie 
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"  I  remembw  it  wm  Baid  tiitt  the  good 
lock  came  joat  in  time  for  tlie  tMby,  and 
Nellie  Staiufeld  must  be  betweoi  two  and 
three  ud  twent;.  Wh}*,  I  deokre  ;oa  are 
•hirering,  with  the  thermometer  op  at 
nine^  denee*  t  That  ia  what  foar  oon- 
fottnded  hot  climates  bnng  a  nan 
Have  acmie  brandr-and-water  I " 

Steenie  did  not  aee  mmih  of  tlie  Colonel 
these  days,  thoogh,  one  erening  oat  ^ 
throe  poasiUy,  tMy  would  dine  tt^ther 
at  the  hotel  Aa  for  aa  the  yonnger  man 
eoiiM  make  oat,  the  one  person  in  bne  |daee 
to  whom  the  elder  had  tdtes  a  &aer,  and 
for  whoie  sodety  he  showed  a  predilection, 
wai  £obert  Stamfeld,  with  when  he  went 
walking  and  fiahing,  played  lulliardi^  and 
took  now  and  then  a  hand  at  whiat. 
EllerhMi  waa  ashamed  of  hima^  for  feeling 
a  little  jealous  when  he  heard  id  this 
familiarity ;  it  seemed  hard  Uut  the  other's 
ror^  idleness  ahonld  give  him  the  oppor- 
tanity  of  insraliatine  himself  witii  Maiy 
Hamilton's  father.    The 


was, 
be  was  a  married  man. 

So  fiur,  Steenie  had  met  with  no  en- 
eonragement  to  pFoseoate  his  search,  l^me 
was  going  on  —  it  was  now  three  weeks 
since  the  advertisement  in  re  Samael 
Elliott  had  been  inserted,  and  Hum  had 
been  no  reply  to  it ;  and  Mr,  Borrooghee, 
thoQ^  he  did  not  fail  to  remind  Ellnton 
that  they  ooold  not  expect  to  do  more  in 
twenty  days  than  bad  been  done  in  as 
many  years,  felt  more  and  more  disposed 
to  have  reeoarBO  to  profeadonal  assfstanoe, 

"  Some  of  those  fellows  have  a  regdar 
geuns,"  he  laid,  apropos  of  deteotaves. 
"Bnt  it  don't  pay  tiiem  to  fawty  them- 
selrea.  We  should  have  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain." 

Tb»  Colonel,  tO  Steenle's  sorprue  and 
disappoutment^  declined  to  enter  into  the 
sabjeot  at  all  with  Miss  Donsoombe's 
tenant,  and  had  very  Uttle  to  say  upon  it 
to  the  yoong  man  himiell 

"If  yon  conld  arrive  at  anything,"  he 
said,  "I  ^ontd  be  ^ad,  for  Mary's  sake, 
and  for  your  own ;  but  I  never  led  yon  to 
suppose  for  one  moment  that  I  was 
sangoine  of  saccess,  or  that  I  could  help 
TOQ  to  it.  If  yon  hear  anything  that 
bears  npon  it,  I  hope  yomrill  let  me  enow, 
that  is  all" 

One  day,  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
week  he  had  spent  at  Hie  White  Horse, 
the  bmdlord  told  E^erton  the  Colonel  was 
talking  of  gobg;  he  was  not  vei^  well, 
and  fancied  the  place  did  not  smt  him, 
aad    Mr.   Margette,   who,    Steenie    then 


heM<d  for  the  first  time  had  be^  attend' 
ing  him,  had  paid  a  longer  visit  than  nsoal 
diat  morning. 

Steenie  teit  annoyed.  Everybody,  every- 
where, he  thoQgh^  seemed  to  have  eon- 
Siired  to  keep  him  oat  of  their  confidence; 
oly  the  day  before  he  had  been  to  the 
Holme,  and  had  been  pnt  off  as  asnal, 
having  seen  nobody  bnt  Nellie,  from  whom 
be  had  ntliered  little,  save  that  the  hoose- 
keeper  had  at  last  been  obliged  to  rive 
in  to  the  idea  of  having  a  nnrse.  His 
non-admitbraee  io  the  sick-room  began  to 
be  awkward  as  well  as  exasperadng  to  him, 
and  altogether  he  felt  uneasy  and  dis- 
satisfied. 

What  was  ttie  good  of  it  all  t  he  began 
to  say  to  himseu;  in  point  of  fact,  was 
net  t^e  Colony's  opposition  just  as  decided 
and  just  as  canoltisiv«  as  his  aont's  1  What 
was  the  ose  of  a  oonditional  consent^  when 
the  conditions  were  soeh  as  eonld  not  pot- 
nbly  be  foMlled  I  He  was  fainter  hearted 
than  he  shoald  have  been,  because  he  had 
more  qpcmi  his  mind  in  other  impersonal 
ways  t»an  was  good  for  him ;  and  the 
more  he  thoaght  of  Mary  the  wider  the  golf 
•eeraed  to  grow  that  ^wned  between  them. 

CEAFTER  VIL 
"  At  last,  my  deu  Ellerton  I  We  have 
a  nibble  at  last  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bar- 
rooghes  with  great  animation,  pouncing 
apon  Steenie  mid-way  between  the  office 
and  the  hostfllij,  some  ten  days  after 
Colon^  Hamilton's  departure.  "  Some- 
body has  tatned  up  at  last  who  knows 
something  of  your  father — that  is  to  say, 
of  Mr.  EQiott  The  letter  was  forwarded 
from  Weyland's  this  morning,  and  here 
itia." 

'*The  fellow  takes  care  not  to  commit 
himself,  whoever  he  may  be,"  Steenie  ob- 
served when  he  had  read  it.  "Still,  he 
fives  his  name,  and  the  name  of  the  firm 
y  whom  he  is  employed^  so  one  most 
eonclude  be  writes  in  good  faith.  The 
question  is,  Who  is  to  go  over  there  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  t  I  am  tied  by 
Uie  leg,  as  yon  know." 

"  But  I  am  not,"  the  other  retorted  with 
alacrity,  "and  I  am  yonr  man.  I  have 
not  gone  In  much  for  foreign  travel,  bat  I 
can  find  my  way  about  abroad,  iJl  the 
same,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  will  be  harder 
to  get  on  at  Amsterdam  than  elsewime. 
Besides,  the  man,  when  I  arrive  at  him,  is 
an  Englishman,  and  will  understand  me 
and  I  him." 

It  ii  very  good  of  yon,"  said  Steenie;  : 
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and  BO  it  was  settled.  Within  the  mek 
the  energetic  litUe  man  mm  back  again — 
triamphiuit,  but  With  a  ahadow  and  aarioos- 
neaa  mellowing  hia  triam{di,  iriiioh  atniek 
Steenie  at  fint  a^ht 

"Yoa  mnat  be  prepared,"  faeaaid,  "to 
be  Borpriaed,  and,  pahapt,  eren  a  little 
ehocked,  thongh,  poaaibly,  aftev  all,  the 
contingen<7,optoacerlain  point,  ia  one  we 
ought  to  nave  been  {oepimd  for.  It  was 
hwe  in  West  SazEord— in  Mr.  Beran'a  office 
— that  this  num  Spender  becaauaoqnaiated 
with  the  name  of  SanuMl  IMott.  He  waa 
a  cletk  in  the  office,  at  the  time  of  joor 
father's  death,  and  for  some  time  after, 


and  he  ia  prepared  to  swear  that  a  penwn 
of  that  name  was  amongat  the  elianH 
though  he  never  to  his  Knowledge  saw 


him,  or  knew  anjdiii^  abont  htm.  Now, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
Mr.  Bevan,  aa  ;oor  father'a  aoUeitor, 
shoold  be  in  your  father's  e(mfideuee.'' 
"  Nothing,"  Steenie  assented. 
■*  The  unnatnral  j^art  of  it,"  porsaed  the 
other,  "  is  the  keeping  silence  afUrwarda, 
under  the  extraOTdmarv  iiiiriiiiistanfif 
Odb  wonld  have  thought  that  ao^  one 
poBseuing  the  due  to  an;  mystery  m  the 
ufe  of  a  man  foully  murdered  by  some 
nnknovn  assaasui,  would  have  felt  himself 
bound  to  place  that  clue  at  the  disposal  of 
justice.  How  Mr.  Sevan  can  have  kept 
his  own  counsel  on  Uie  subject,  I  cannot 
GOncMvs— that  is,  aupposiiiK  the  identity 
estftblished.  But  it  is  only  nil  to  tell  you, 
before  we  enter  into  that  part  of  tiie 
matter  at  all,  that  thereia  a  fresh  com- 
plication. According  to  our  friend  Spender 
— and  the  man  seenu  etrai^tforward 
enough — he  distinctly  understood  Mr. 
Bevan,  apon  one  occasion,  that  the  client 
of  the  name  of  Elliott  and  the  distant 
relation  or  connection,  who  left  him  the 
legacy  which  set  him  on  hy  feet,  were  one 
and  Uie  same  man.  Kow,  if  this  were  the 
case,  it  wooldstand  to  reason  that  I  had 
been  misled  by  an  accidental  resemblance, 
and  that,  after  all,  my  old  client  and  yoor 
unfortunate  father  were  separate  persona." 
"I  was  afraid  that  wouH  be  thie  end  of 
it,"  Steenie  said  after  a  pause.  "  And  bat 
for  one  thiiu;  I  sliould  be  glad  and  not  sorty 
that  it  ia,  AJl  along  I  felt  doubUtal,  bat  you 
were  so  sure,"  he  added,  a  little  raproach- 
fuUy,  "  there  waa  no  convincing  you." 

The  other  looked  hard  at  him,  uid  there 
was  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  look  Then 
he  stud  q^uietly : 

"  In  a  case  like  this,  it  does  not  do  to 
jump  at  conclusions,  and  it  is  better  that 


«adt  man  should  arrive  at  his  own.  Now 
I  have  had  time  to  think  it  all  well  oat 
between  this  and  Amsterdam,  and  I  wooM 
hare  yea  set  your  ndnd  to  it  in  the  aame 
way.  All  I  tare  to  say  to  you  u  the 
meantime  is,  that  I  am  no  more  convinced 
<^  my  mistake  now  than  I  was  before  I 
went  over,  and  I  don't  believe  I  evw  shall 
be  anm  I  have  bean  face  to  face  with  your 
senior  partnw  himself" 

"  Bot  you  said  just  now  yooreelf " 

"Never  mind  what  I  said.  Set  yoor 
own  hnina  to  wt^  ewnpare  fitcte,  and 
d 'cocnoideiMes,' as  yoo  call  them, 
and  see  what  they  being  yoa  to.  It  will 
be  time  eooogh  to  dis«niss  mattma  when 
yoa  have  done  that  By-the-bjre^  did  I  tdi 
yoa  MisB  Dunseombe  has  wriHen  to  my 
wife  that  she  will  be  glad  of  a  bed,  to- 
morrow night  t " 

Steeme  said  "  No ; "  he  knew  his  aont 
was  ooning  up  for  the  day  on  business^ 
bat  he  tutd  neud  nothing  of  her  intention 
of  staying  the  nighL  Fw  himself,  the  first 
thiMhehadtodo  waste  write  to  Gok>nel 
Hamilton  what  had  oceurred.  The  |>ost 
would  not  wait  for  him  to  think  the  things 
oat,  he  a^d  to  himself,  and  he  felt  that 
iSMj  and  her  father  had  k  right  to  be 
kc^t  informed  of  things. 

It  was  late  In  the  evemng  of  the 
foUowing  day.  In  the  dining-nxon  at 
Fairoak,  with  the  portrait  of  Stephen 
Ellerton  looking  down  on  them  thnnthe 
wall,  were  aaiemhled  three  persons— Min 
Donsoombe,  Mr.  BarroughM,  and  -Steuiie. 
In  the  face  of  the  stockbroker  there  waa  a 
owtain  triumph ;  the  other  two  looked  pale 
and  perturbed,  die  one  poeitively  h^gard. 
'  ft  fits  in  like  the  pieces  of  a  puzzle," 
she  was  saying  in  a  low,  acared  voice. 

But  how  IS  it  to  be  proved  t  How  are 
we  to  get  at  himl  And  if,  after  all,  we 
diould  have  made  a  mistake " 

"My  dear  madam,"  the  Uttle  man  at 
the  foot  of  the  t^la  interrupted  her  to 
say, "  allow  me  to  leoi^italate  uie  evidence, 
if  I  may  call  it  so,  once  more.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  November,  1860, 
tiie  ori^nal  of  that  portrait  left  WesbSaz- 
f cod  by  the  half -past  ten  o'clock  train  for 
town  on  bndnew— what  business  nener 
transpired.  A  gentleman  who  ta«TeAed 
op  with  him  parted  from  him  at  Eustob. 
Another  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance 
depcned  to  passing  him  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  within  a  stone's-tiirow  of 
Contts's  Bank.  Between  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  London,  therefore,  at  a  quarter 
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past  al«Ten,  and  that  of  iiu  appQsnmce  in 
tha  Sbwid  at  one  o'dook,  nobody  seems  to 
have  set  eyes  upon  him ;  bat  at  twelve 
o'clock  that  very  day  there  comes  to  m^ 
place  of  bttBmesa  by  appuntmmt  hu 
double,  and  between  the  lu>nrs  of  twelve 
and  one— <Jose  npon  cme,  as  I  was  after- 
wards informed — ao  open  cheque  given  in 
payment  to  that  doable- was  cashed  at 
Coatte's.     Yon  follow  me  I " 

Miu  ponsoombe  gave  a  faint  gestore  of 
assent 

"  At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
original  of  uiat  piotore  was  obaerved  to  set 
oat  of  t^e  b«tn,  and  to  give  op  his  ticket 
at  the  station  hero ;  bat  it  was  not  until 
half-past  five  that  be  looked  in  at  tiie  dab, 
the  wiJk  from  the  station  to  the  dab  taking, 
as  yoQ  aro  aware,  not  mon  than  from  five 
to  ten  minates.  Where  he  was  and  what 
he  was  doing  in  the  interim  is  a  question 
which  baa  remained  to  this  day  unan- 
swwed.  All  that  is  known  is  Uiat  be 
ehowed  himself  in  his  old  haunts  to  hii 
old  friends  for  a  few  minates,  looking  very 
bright  and  well,  and  that  he  was  never 
seen  by  anybody — to  bear  wibiees  to  Uie 
faet-^^aia  in  me.  So  &U-,  and  no  farther, 
can  we  trace  him. .  Of  his  doable  Hban  is 
no  f arUier  traoe  whateves;  from  tha  nmmeut 
he  leaves  the  bank.  He  has  an  a^^int- 
ment  wliieh  means  money,  but  he  aerer 
keeps  it ;  he  has  an  address  at  which  ocea- 
sioi^y  he  calls  for  letters,  but  he  calls 
diere  no  more ;  he  is  adrertiBed  for,  bat 
he  never  aaawen.  He  dis^^>ean  umplf 
and  entiiely,  as  tbotuh  he,  too,  were  imi. 
Now,  at  last,  after  all  these  years,  we  hear 
of  bun — a  cliant,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
same  firm,  as  the  man  whose  living  image 
he  would  i^pear  to  have  been,  but  a  client 
whose  person  was  unknown  to  the  cleiks — ' 
a  client  with  legard  to  whom  one  of  them, 
at  any  nto,  beMme  possessed  of  the  idea 
thst  he  was  a  relation,  and  the  sooroe  <Mf 
an  acoosmon  of  fortune  whidi  saved  his 
solicitor  from  baoknntcy.  Those  an  the 
&cts,  Miss  Dunsoombe.  I  have  my  own 
opinioa  and  my  own  theory,  and  I  am  not 
Mraid  to  confess  it  I  bdieve  your  brother- 
in-law  and  the  man  I  have  spt^en  of  as  his 
double  to  be  one  and  the  same  man,  and  I 
believe  that  the  thonaaud  pounds  whidi 
were  handed  over  Oootta's  ooonter  to  him, 
the  day  of  bis  death,  found  their  way, 
somehow  or  other,  into  Sevan's  hands,  and 
were  hia  salvation." 

"  You  shall  not  say  It  1 "  cried  Uiss 
I>nn8oombe.  "I  cannot  allow  it  to  be 
said.     Steenie,  what  aie  yon  aboat  that , 


yon  stsnd  by  and  let  your  best  friend  bo 
vilified  I " 

"  We  cannot  hdp  our  connctioni,  Aunt 
Margaret,"  the  young  man  replied  qoietly. 
"  Yon,  of  all  people,  mast  allow  that.  As 
for  me,  I  wish  to  jodge  no  one  onboard. 
Bat,  ill  or  well,  some  one  must  see 
Mr.  Sevan." 

He  excused  biouelf  to  his  host,  aud  pro- 
mising Miss  Dunsoombe  to  letam  shortly, 
madehis  way,  expecting  he  knew  not  what^ 
bewildered  and  onh^py,  to  The  Whito 
Horse.  The  landlord  met  him  at  the  door 
with  the  intelligence  tiut  Colonel  Hamilton 
was  in  the  house,  snd  was  desirous  of  seeing 
him.  He  found  him  stirred  somewhat  oat 
of  his  usual  dignified  calm,  and  eager  to 
receive  fuller  details  than  it  had  been 
possible   for  Steenie   to   conunonicato  by 

_  "  Wdl,"  he  observed  at  last  widi  a  deep 
sigh,  "  the  net  seems  to  me  to  be  drawing 
in  BO  closdy  roand  the  miseraUe  wretch, 
I  ooold  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pity 
him.  His  sin  has  been  so  long  finding 
him  out,  and  Heaven  only  knows  what  his 
life  must  have  been  in  the  meantinie." 

The  confidence  with  which  he  spoke  so 
startled  Steenie  that  be  looked  up  at  him 
aghast     The  Colonel  smiled. 

"I  know  mora  than  yon  sappose,"  he 
said.  "  Mary  and  I  have  not  heen  idle. 
Yoa  most  remember  that  my  g^l  had  not 
merely  her  own  h^piness  at  stake,  bat— 
thougQ  it  waa  in  one  quarter  only — her 
father's  nama  Whilst  yoa  have  been 
wondering  and  despairing,  she  has  been 
at  work.  She  laid  her  httle  plan,  and  I 
have  helped  her  to  carry  it  oat  One  of 
Uiese  days — before  long,  now — you  will 
know  all  ahotA  it" 

There  was  no  inducing  him  to  say  any 
more,  but  the  conversation  kept  flowing 
continually  back  into  the  same  channel 
showing  how  exdasively  the  minds  of  both 
were  possessed  by  it  They  wen  smoking 
their  cigars  in  tha  inn  gaiden  whan  Bobeit 
Stansfdd  came  out  to  tiiem  there,  in  a 
great  beat. 

"  I  oama  on  frem  Fairoak,"  he  said,  "  to 
tell  you  that  Miss  Donscombe  has  gone  to 
TheHolme^andthatyott"— itwastoSteenie 
he  addressed  himself-"  had  better  get  back 
and  hold  yourself  in  readiness,  in  case  yoa 
should  be  sent  for.  Mr,  Sevan  is  much 
worse — quito  ofi*  bis  head — and  the  norse 
says  he  keeps  calling  for  your  aunt  and 
yoa.  She  is  the  only  person  who  seems 
to  understand  bim.  Nellie  is  scared  oat 
of  her  senses,  and,  as  for  me,  I  have  kept 
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at  a  respectfal  distanee  all  along.  I  don't 
oodentand  UlnesB,  yon  know,  Colonel,  and 
I've  alwaya  been  a  trifle  shy  of  my  father- 
in-law.  Bnt  the  nnree  came  to  me  herself 
this  evening,  and  a  very  nice  yoDse  woman 
she  is,  too,  I  can  tell  yon — qaite  tie  lady." 
"  I  should  think,  laierton,"  the  Colonel 
broke  in  abmptly,  "  that  if  there  is  a 
chance  of  your  bong  wanted,  the  sooner 
yoa  make  yonr  way  home  the  better. 
Come  in  with  me  for  a  moment  first,  will 

Steenie  complied,  and  Stansfeld,  waiting 
for  him  oateide,  was  sorprised  at  the  glow 
in  his  cheeks,  snd  the  light  in  his  eyes, 
when  he  joined  him  At  uie  garden-gate 
at  Fairoak  the  young  men  parted. 

Hiss  Danscombe,  in  the  meantime, 
having  assented  to  Stansfald's  proposition 
that  she  should  then  and  there  satisfy  the 
craving  the  sick  man  appeared  to  have 
for  her  presence,  with  a  readiness  which 
had  much  relieved  him — sat  talking  in 
hashed  tones  to  Nellie,  in  Ii&.  Sevan's 
dressing-room. 

"No,  the  yonng  wife  was  saying,  in 
answer  to  her  enquiry ;  "  we  have  not 
sent  for  Mr.  Hargetts.  He  hu  been  here 
twice  to-day,  and  he  says  nothing  oan  be 
done,  unless  be  becomes  violent,  and  then," 
with  a  half  sob,  "  there  would  only  be  the 
one  thing.  Bnt  I  don't  believe  it  will  ever 
come  to  that  And  oh.  Hiss  Donsoombe ! 
is  it  very  wicked  of  me  to  wish  that  it 
might  end  any  other  way — any  1 "  cried 
poor  NelUe. 

The  elder  woman  tamed  hw  face  away 
abraptly  to  hide  the  sudden  spasm  that 
contracted  it  If  the  girl  only  knew  one 
other  way  in  which  it  mi^bt  end,  to  which 
even  the  terrible  death  in  life  of  a  msd- 
hoose  would  be  preferable  1 

"What  does  the  nurse  think  I"  she 
asked.  "And  where  did  yon  get  bear 
from )  She  looks  yonng  to  have  had  raueh 
experience,  bnt  then  experience  seems  to 
be  the  last  qoalification  that  is  required 
nowadays  for  woik  of  any  sort" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  whether  she 
Eias  had  much  or  not,"  Nellie  replied  care- 
lessly. "It  was  Mr.  Margette  who  got 
her  down  from  town  for  na,  and  I  like  her 
immensely.  She  la  so  gentle  and  clever, 
and  nothing  seems  to  put  her  out  How 
she  stands  the  nights  I  don't  know.  Joliff'e 
said  it  made  her  blood  curdle  to  listen  to 
all  the  horrors  he  imagined — poor  dear 
father !  But  I  suppose  these  people  are 
trained  to  it" 

As  she  finished  speaking  die  door  that  ltd 


ontaf  Uiedrassinf^room  into  the , 
gentiyt^ned,  aod  Robert  Stansfeld  pot  lus 
bead  in,  whibt  at  the  same  momeot  tha 
figure  of  the  nnrse,  tall  and  alight,  in  her  soft 
grey  dress  and  white  i^ron,  appeirad  in 
tho  <q>«iiing  between  the  two  rooms. 

"I  tUnk  yon  mi^t  eome  In  now," 
Ae said, addressfag Mm Dunacombei  "He 
is  awake  and  senss  better.  Tes,  if  yoa 
please,"  as  Nellie  made  a  movement  as 
Utoogh  to  jiHD  her  hnsbaad ;  "  one  at  a 
time,  MrsL  Stansfeld." 
,  The  yonng  wife  acquiesced  sQent^y,  and 
Hiss  Donsoombe  Hollowed  the  narsa  into 
the  tick-room  unaeoonq)aniad.  It  was  » 
large  room,  dimly  lighted,  and  the  heavy 
orimB(Hi  hangings  of  the  bedstead  rendered 
still  man  apparent  the  almost  ashen  ndlor 
of  the  face  that  rested  tm  the  {hUows. 
Bobustlooking  the  lawyer  bad  never  beea, 
bat  the  wan,  dmmken  ontline  of  his 
featores  as  she  now  saw  thetn,  shocked  and 
startled  his  visitor. 

"  I  have  brought  an  old  friend  to  see  yon," 
the  Bwse  said  In  her  olrar,  low  voice.  *'Yoa 
have  talked  of  her  very  often.  Hera  she  is." 

She  tonied  pale  heraelf  as  she  spoke,  b«t 
Miss  Danseombe  did  not  observe  it^  as  she 
bent  over  the  sick  man,  and  touched  geatty, 
as  if  afraid  of  hnrtisg  it,  ^e  hand  tbtt  lay 
Ml  th»  eovetlet 

I  am  ao  sony  to  find  yoa  so  ill,  Mr. 
Bevan,"  she  said  eanustly. 

For  the  moment  tiie  orud  doubt  and 
inspidon  whieh  had  been  aroused  in  her 
heart  lay  dormant,  and  she  felt  DoUung  bnt 

mpassion  for  the  wreck  before  her.    H« 

ts  looking  at  her  withatnnge,  vaoaotMea. 

"  I — I  have  not  the  pleaaure,"  he  Mid. 

She  drew  back  iaexpressibly  looked. 
His  non.i«oogniti<m  was  a  thing  ahe  was 

^  prepared  for.  The  nqtse  toocbed  her 
gently  wi  the  arm,  and  gKvs  her  the  one. 

"Sisy  Bomettiing  of  yonr  nephew,"  she 


ion't  you  remember  me — Stseoie's 
aunt  1 "  Miss  Dnnsoombe  demanded  of  the 
sit^mMl. 

He  looked  up  with  a  weak,  absent  soii 

milft 

"  Yes — ^yee,"  he  said  politely ;  "  re- 
member me  to  him,  if  you  ^ease. 

"  He  is  so  distressed  abont  yonr  illnea^ 
and  he  is  so  anzions  you  should  know  he  is 
doing  his  best,"  she  persisted,  dwelling 
on  each  word  to  emphanse  it  and  aireat 
His  attention.  "  He  has  wished  to  see  yoo 
so  much." 

I^  invalid  contracted  his  Icows  •■  if 
urging  his  memoiy  to  an  efiort 
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"  In  tbe  holidays,"  he  uid  at  last.  "  Ye>i 
in  the  holidays,  if  ho  is  a  f;ood  boy,"  and 
then  vith  a  smile,  bsiroonmnKi  half  vacant, 
he  mattered  iomething,  of  wuoh  only  the 
word  "tip"  was  audible.  Af  he  did  m, 
he  eloaed  hia  eyes,  and  tatned  his  head 
away,  and  Miu  Dansoombe,  for  onoe  in  her 
life  &irly  disconceitad,  Ml  back  a  few 
paeea  berade  the  nnrset 

"Why,  his  memory  is  gone,"  she  said.  "It 
was  of  no  nse  my  eoming.  It  will  be  of  no 
ose  my  remaining.     I  can  do  no  good  here." 

The  nurse  1m  tiie  way  quietly  and 
•(rftly  back  into  the  droBstn^room.  NeUie 
Sbuufeld  had  not  returned  to  it,  and  the 
two  women  were,  for  the  moment  alone. 

"  Ton  will  stay  the  night  T "  Uie  norse 
sud,  in  a  voice  which,  sabdned  aa  It  was, 
had  in  it— or  so  it  appeared  to  her  com- 
panion— not  less  of  oonunand  than  enqoiry. 
The  tone  was  one  she  was  so  nnaoonstomed 
to,  that  involnntarily  Miaa  Dunseombe 
resented  it. 

"Gertwnly  not,"  she  replied  stifiQy. 
"In  Mr.  Bevan's  present  state  tiiere  is 
nothingto  be  gained  by  it,  and  Mra 
Stansf^d  will  not  expect  it" 

"  Bat  if  something  were  to  be  gained  by 
it,  VUaa  Dansoombe  1" 

The  eameatnesB  of  her  manner,  and  tlie 
refinement  of  ber  articniation,  so  far 
modified  the  effect  of  her  penistency  as 
to  ensure  her  a  dvil  reply. 

"  It  is  good  of  you  to  be  so  mnch 
interested,  but  I  aaeoni  yon  there  is 
nothing,"  Miss  Dunaoombe  said  with  polite 
decision.  "  I  am  only  keeping  yon  from 
your  patient  as  it  is,  and  I  wQl  wish  yon 
good  evening.  I  shall  find  Mrs,  Stansteld 
down 


Ezonse  me,  Miss  Dunseombe,  but  I 
cannot  let  you  go,"  the  none  sud  firmly. 
"  I  require  it  of  yon  as  an  act  of  justice — 
as  an  act  of  atonement,  to  watch  with  me 
this  one  night  by  the  bedside  yonder." 

For  a  moment  the  (dder  woman  stood 
silent  in  her  astonishment;  Uien,  fixing  ber 
eyes,  with  a  world  of  scornful  enqui^  in 
them,  on  tbe  pal^  proud  face  of  the  other : 
"  You  require  it  of  me  t "  she  repeated 
elowly  and  inth  intenae  haughtiness. 
"  And,  pray,  who  are  you  t " 

"  I  am  Mary  Hamilton,''  was  Ae  answer. 
"The  daughter  of  the  man  yon  have 
wronged  by  your  saspioions  for  more  than 
twenty  years  past,  and  the  fvomieed  wife 
of  your  nephew." 

The  low,  dear  voice  in  which  Uie  words 
were  nttered — for  not  all  her  exoitesLent 
made  the  girl  forgetfel  of  tbe  proximitr  of 


the  sick-room — added  to  tiuar  impresrive- 
nees,  and  Hiss  Dunseombe  staggered  for  a 
moment  as  though  a  blow  had  oeen  dealt 
her. 

It  was  but  for  the  moment,  however, 
f(»  aa  Muy  made  a'movemeut  forward  as 
if  to  assist  her,  she  waved  her  hastily  off, 
and  supporting  heraelf  with  one  hand  on 
the  taUe  next  ber,  confronted  her  with  aa 
ashen  faoe,  and  an  expression  half  fearful, 
half  defiant 

"  And  what  brought  you  here,"  she 
demanded  harshly,  "masquerading  in  a 
character  that  is  not  your  own  T " 

l^e  ccntemptnooa.  tone,  the  con- 
temptuous woras,  brought  to  the  ^I'a 
cheeks  the  colour,  to  her  eyes  the  fire,  of 
which  the  painful  experiences  of  the  last 
few  days  had  robbed  them. 

"I  came  here,  masquerading,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it,"  she  replied  with  a 
haughtineBS  equal  to  Miss  Dunseorobe's 
own,  "  to  perform  a  duty  which  had  been 
left  undone  by  you  and  yours  since  before 
I  was  bom.  I  came  here.  Miss  Duns- 
eombe, on  the  track  of  the  murderer." 
Her  voice  sai^  and  she  shivered  aa  the 
last  word  passed  her  lips,  and  she  went  on 
quickly,  as  though  to  cover  it:  "  My  father's 
BUflpioions  were  roosed  by  things  he  heard 
down  here  in  connection  with  Mr.  Berau's 
illness  and  the  Btate  of  hie  mind,  and  he 
conceived  a  great  wish — for  my  nke  aad 
Steeiue'a  Car  more  than  for  his  own — to  set 
his  doubts  at  rest  There  was  one  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  done,  and  tiiat 
was  by  obtaining  admissioii  there."  She 
pointed  as  Bhe  spoke  to  the  si<^-room, 
"  And  ia  one  only  character  was  that  to 
be  obtained.  I  had  attended  classes,  and 
se«L  something  of  norsing,  and  when  it 
became  necessary  for  Mrs.  Joliffe  to  go 
away  for  ohange,  tbe  doctor  was  only  too 
glad  to  avail  himself  of  my  father's  recom- 
mendation of  ma  lliere  is  no  blame 
attaching  to  Mm  in  the  matter.  He  had 
no  reason  to  suspect  any  motive  in  the 
recommendation  but  such  as  was  straight- 
forward and  avea  benevolent." 

"Nobody  blamed  him,"  Miss  Duns- 
eombe Baid  shortly.  "  Be  was  simply  the 
last  man  in  tbe  world  to  see  anything  he 
was  not  intended  to  see." 

"  That  is  how  it  happened,"  Mary  said 
in  conclusion.  "  I  came  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  before  I  had  been  here  a  week  I  knew 
— patting  together  the  fragments  whtidi 
escaped  iiim  in  his  ravines  —  all  the 
miserable  stoir  of  that  night's  -  work. 
Much  of  it  he  has  t<Jd  me  himself  in  his 
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aleep.  His  mind  •earn  oiwnr  th«&  Uun 
when  fa«  is  amice,  «nd  he  will  talk  to  yoa 
ftnd  answer  you  u  thoogh  he  wen.  I 
liare  u(  thua  and  listened  night  after 
night,  until  I  thought  at  times  I  ooold  not 
bear  the  horror  of  it  any  longer,  Sordf 
joa  cannot  refuse  as  the  poor  jtutloe  of 
doing  it  this  once  1 " 

"Tell  me  what  he  says — what  motive 
he  asetibes  to  himself,"  Miss  Danseombe 
asked  hoarsely,  evading  tfao  question. 

"  He  most  luTe  wanted  money,"  was  the 
reply,  "and  it  sounds  as  though  he  had 
b^b  tempted  by  the  sight  of  it  Why  did 
he  bring  it  to  turn  t  Why  did  he  sIkiw  it 
to  him  t  That  is  the  refrun  of  it  all  And 
then  he  mveB  about  his  wife  and  the  baby, 
and  their  all  being  tamed  out  into  t^ 
street;  and  sometimes," loweringherTirioe, 
"he  seems  to  be  goinff  throng  it  all — 
catching  him  up,  sfaniggling  with  him,  and 
then  he  will  start  up  with  a  sonam,  and 
tell  you  he  is  .not  dead — that  he  is  only 
stunned,  and  that  it  is  too  dark  to  see  him. 
It  is  more  dreadful  than  you  ean  Imagine 
to  hear  him." 

"  But  it  is  not  always  that ;  there  must 
be  otltw  things  in  his  mind — other  things 
he  waaders  about ;  aod  you  sent  word  he 
talked  of  me,  and  of  Steenie." 

*'  Then  has  soanely  been  a  night,"  ICary 
Hamilton  nplied, "  that  he  has  not  hncied 

S>u  were  here  watching  htm.  It  is  to  yoo, 
anybody,  he  has  been  endearouring,  in  his 
delinom,  to  explain  and  defend  himfi^ 
Sometimea  he  is  calmer,  tiiinking  you  under' 
stand  him ;  sometimei  he  gets  Mside  him- 
self  with  pain  and  fear,  pleading  with  yon 
— for  it  must  be  for  yon  he  takes  me— all 
that  he  has  done  and  means  to  do  for 
Steenie.  And  oh,  Miss  Dunscombe,  though 
I  don't  know,  and  can  only  guess,  what 
tempted  him,  and  how  it  all  happened,  and 
though  I  eannot  doubt  it  was  he  who  did 
the  deed,  and  though,  too,  for  my  Other's 
Bake,  I  cannot  hold  my  peace,  and  let  you 
go  on  doubting  it — still,  in  sjnte  of  oil  of 
It,  I  do  not  beliaTe — I  shall  never  believe 
— he  meant  murder.  Bobbery — oh  yee, 
but  not  murder  1 " 

As  she  stood  with  clasped  hands,  her 
eyes  flashing  through  the  tears  which  her 
own  earnestness  had  called  into  them,  the 
■oft  colour  in  her  cheeks  deepened  into 
carmine,  all  the  unselfish  pity  her  words 
bespoke  alive  in  her  faoe,  a  sudden  flood  of 
tenderness — such  tenderness  as  hod  been 


buried  for  years  in  her  sister's  grave — 
swept,  so  to  say,  over  Margaret  Duo*; 
combe,  and  broke  down  in  a  moment  the 
iM^-stonding   bsnieis    of     distnut   and 


"  Ood  Ums  you  I  "  she  exclaimed 
brokenly,  as  she  aeld  her  arms  out  to  the 
girl  itanding  before  her,  and  took  her  into 
them.  "  Yon  are  a  noble  girl,  and  for 
Steenie's  sake  you  must  fixgive  me.  Ood 
knows  I  have  suffered  more  than  you  alL" 

There  is  very  little  more  to  be  said.  Of 
the  detuls  of  tba  crime,  whidi  bod  so 
nearly  blighted  so  many  lives,  nothing  wss 
ever  known  save  from  the  d«Urtoas  ravinn 
of  the  man  who  had  oonunitted  it.  It 
was  not  peindttad  to  Bichard  Bevao  to  con- 
fess or  to  reouve  absolution  at  the  liands 
of  mortsL  No  glimmer  of  reason  returned 
to  liim  befbie  he  died,  and  bis  secret,  so 
far  as  the  world  at  large  was  concerned, 
went  down  to  the  grave  with  him ;  Nellie 
Stonsfeld,  s|»red  for  her  own  innocent 
sake  all  knowledge  <rf  i^  csirying  away 
with  her  to  her  new  borne,  amongst  ner  hus- 
band's people,  the  light  heart  of  her  youth. 

For  the  m^rtery  m  the  glove,  which  was 
destined  to  be  the  eanse  of  so  nuich  misander- 
atanding,  and  to  one  person,  at  leas^  so  much 
misery,  the  conjecture  hasarded  by  Mary 
Hamilton,  when  she  first  heard  ibn  storvi 
afibrds  the  mly  likely  ezplaaatioa  In 
all  human  probalMlity,  dropped  by  Colonel 
Hamilton  in  the  lai^t^s  office^  during  his 
friend's  interview  with  the  Istter,  earlier 
in  the  d^,  it  was  aeddentally  picked  up 
and  ^ipropriated  by  Mr.  Ellerton  himself, 
when  he  paid  that  visit  to  it,  which  doubt- 
less oooopied  the  hslf-hour,  never  to  be 
accounted  for,  between  his  departure  from 
the  raUwoy-statioQ  and  his  amval  at  the 
elnb,  on  ^e  last  day  of  his  life. 

It  was  many  a  long  day  before  the 
Colonel  fomve  himseU  for  ttie  ordeal 
throogh  which  he  had  soffered  his  dangbter 
to  pass,  and  not  until  he  saw  her  her  old 
self  again  could  he  bring  himself  to  accept 
with  any  cordiality  the  olive-branch  ex- 
tended to  him — Heaven  only  knows  with 
what  heartfelt  contrition  I — by  bia^jjiYe. 

Tlie  shadow  which  had  so  long  be^ 
permitted  to  darken  the  Uvee  of  those  two, 
was  the  last  daad  cm  the  horizon  of  iiit 
young  lives  which  were  so  dear  to  both  of 
them,  and  it  was  lifted  for  ever  on  the  day 
which  gave  Mary  Hamilton  to  her  busbaodV 
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